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Energising pumpsets 


Rural electrification 


IN the New f.tonomic Programme, in¬ 
creasing iriigation polentia! developing and 
disseminating technologies and inputs for 
dryland agriculture have been accorded 
the first priorty. 

Three million hectares of additional land 
will get water in each of the three remain¬ 
ing years of the Sixth Plan. 

According to the Sixth Plan document, 
“this will be the biggest etioit in human 
history in bringing additional land under 
irrigation each >car'’. 

Thanks to the uiral electrification 
scheme, lakhs of pump sets have been 
energised and million of hectaies of land 
has been brought under iriipalioii. Accord¬ 
ing to the latest quaricily report, the pro¬ 
gress achieved so far is as follows : 

Number of pumpsets to be energised dur¬ 
ing 1982-83 3,78,055 

Achievement till the end of September 
1982 1.16,492 


As we 
go ahead 
with 
20-point 
programme 


WITH a view to laise the standaid of 
living in the lural areas, the Ruial lilectii- 
lication Corporation was set up in the 
Foiiith Plan period. Piovision was made 
foi clectiilicalion of backward and ttibal 
areas. 

In the Sixth Plan an outlay of Rs 1173 
Cl ores has been set apart for rural electri¬ 
fication schemes, already sanctioned or to 
be sanctioned, ft envisages electrification of 
98,000 villages. It is expected that by the 
end of the Sixth Plan. 35 lakh sillagcs 
will be clectiificd in the counliy as against 
5.76 lakh villages. Piogress iccoidcd in 
the implementation of the programme upto 
the end of September 1982 is as follows • 

Numbel of villagc.s taigclted for electri¬ 
fication 26.254 

Achievcmem till the end of .September 
I'-'S- 6,936 
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NABARD : Institution 
building in rural credit 

—SMT. INDIRA GANDHI 


"OUR STRESS FROM THE BEGINNING of the 
struggle for freedom and afterwards has been how 
to strengthen our economy and how to raise the 
standard of living of the poorest and the weakest. 
We have, through the various measures, ihroiieh the 
great enthusia.sm for and commitment of Jaw.iliarlal 
Nehru, taken science to agriculture and pnrsnaded 
our farmer^; to adopt more modern methods But 
we have done Ih's initially without taking into consi¬ 
deration local prejudices, local tradi'ions and local 
conditions. This is why our work has not been as 
effective as it should have been in these years. 
Today it is obvious that whe'hcr in bankhig vr any¬ 
thing else, we have to have certain rules, but the 

In the first 47 years of this century our growth 
rate was negligible, cspccitilly in the rural ureas. 
Now even our worst critics concede that the ‘tor¬ 
toise’ has covered quite a long di^ancc. 

person who deals with a particular commnni'v must 
be conversant with the language that is spoken liicre, 
the customs of the area and the ideas and mcrhodi 
which appeal to the peasants of that area 'oosl, so 
that ’he message can really get through tn them and 
is not something wh'ch goes over then heads 

It is jirst as important that wc arc polite and that 
we do not regard any human being as bc’ng inferior 
to us merely because he does not know ihc f n''|ish 
language or does not have *hc sort of manners which 
we think he should have. We arc fortunate that the 
Indian people have a very rich cultural hcriiace and 
a very sound commonsense. It N because ‘he farmers 
themselves were willing to adopt and adapt mo.iern 
methods that wc have been able to make such a 
spectacular progress in agricultural production. It 
is not enough for those with irrigated lands or tlmsc 
whose lands can be irrigated to increase (heir pro¬ 
duction—^that is necessary and is bcins clone —but 
what is even more important is that the small farmer's, 
the one who has very small holding. producii\itv 
must be helped to increase. Tliat is the base of our 
economy, that is the base of our society, and if that 
is not strengthened, just strengthening the higher 
levels is not going to help us to go ahead at the speed 
at which we all want to do. 


The Natiood Bank for Aipiculture and Rural 
D«vehq>nwnt (NABA'RD) which c»ne Into existence 
on July 12, 1982 under an Act of Parliament Is the 
apex organisation in respect of all nudters relating 
to policy, planning and operational aspects concern¬ 
ing flow of credit for promotion of agriculture, smalt 
scale Industries, cottage and villi^ indnsfries, handi¬ 
crafts and other allied economic activities in rural 
areas. Inaugurating NABARD on Novendjer 5, 1982 
in New Delhi, Prime Minister Shrimafi Indira Gandhi 
said that while attention was being paid to irrigated 
lands to raise agricultural production, it wa.s more 
important that the small farmers with very small 
holding mere helped to raise their productivity. She 
added, “that Is the base of our economy and that Is 
the base of our society”. Reproduced here is (bo 
text of her speech. 


THE NATIONALIZATION OF RANKS has 
vastly enlarged the credit facilities available to far¬ 
mers, and rural clecfrification has given strong support 
to agriculture and with'n a generation. Indian fanners 
have disapproved the charge so offen made by ojr 
own people that (hey arc (radilicm-boiir d or not wilting 
to work. In the firs* 47 years of (his century oar 
growth-rate was negligililc, cs)vcially In the lunl 
areas. Now even our erstwhile critics concede that 
the ‘tottotsc’ has covered qulle a long distance. 

Wc cannot afford any type of comphc aicy nor 
is there much room for .scir-eongraliila:ion. Arncjl- 
tural production still needs a great ihrust. Cram 
output must grow at a faster rate, so riras‘ the pro¬ 
duction of pulses. cilseed.s and commeiciat crojis as 
a whole. 'Fhat is the only way to s'reuNhen our rural 
economy and our stability. As the eet gnaiLf 

purchasing power, their demands wit] gr<",v niid we 
have to forecast what the demands w'll be -iiu! be 
able to meet them. Obvi-nrdy credit hris a major 
contribution to make towards this effort. 

/ 

Some years ago wc took some measu'cs to free our 
Hllagcrs and tribals from the moneylender. But in 
doing so wc Icf' him high and dry at times of great 
dilEiculty, whether natural calamity, domestic needs 
Or otherwise, because he wa.s left without any help— 
although a* that time wc had said they would be 
helped by the banks. Our banking institutions must 


NABARD has a special respoasiblfity for in.stitu- 
tion-building in rural credit and must follow a bal¬ 
anced branch licensing policy vAich will en.sure co¬ 
ordination between the various institutions involved. 


keep this in mind and go to their aid. In 1961 when 
the All India Debt and Rural Investment Survey 
Was conducted, institutional cred't formed only 18.4 
per cent of the total rural indebtedness. This 
increased to 31.7 per cent in 1971 largely due to the 
commendable work of cooperatives in the 1960s and 
of na'ionalised banks in 1969. Commercial bank 
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finance lo agriculture has increased from Rs. 44 erores 
in 1968 to Rs. 2911 erores in 1980. I hope that 
the report of the next Debt and Rural Investment 
Survey, which should be available to us next year, 
will depict a more favourable picture. 

MUCH IS STILL NEEDED' IN THE expansion of 
branches in rural areas. We must specially aim at 
greater access of the common people to banks. The 
Reserve Bank has advised all banks to work to 
minimise regional disparities. Preference must be 
given to the expansion of branches in un-banked and 
under-banked areas. There is also a feeling that 
local deposits are not being distributed adequately or 
fairly within even a particular region. 


Too many rural programmes have become self- 
defeating because of the habit of treating every pay¬ 
ment as give-away. Existing procedures are very 
cumbersome and must be simpliiied to cover small 
and marginal farmers specially in the priority sectors. 


This bank, NABARD, is being established to 
inlcgrate the loial structure of finance for agriculture 
and rural development. We had accepted the 
National Commission of Agriculture’s recommenda¬ 
tions as far back as 1976 for such an apex organisa¬ 
tion. Because of events beyond our control this has 
had to be postponed for five whole years as were 
many other programmes of development because at 
that lime the two Governments wh'ch followed ours 
did not, even in principle, accept the need for such 
a bank. Now we have revived it and we are giving 
a concrete sliape to our commitment. 

The Bank has taken over (he responsibiliMcs of 
the Agriculture Refinance and Development Corpo¬ 
ration as \vcll as the refinancing functions of the 
Reserve Bank as regards State Cooperative Banks 
and Regional Rural Banks, It mast cover all schemes 
related to rural development and should also support 
rural and cottage industries and ancillary occupations. 

WE HAVE A MULTI-AGENCY APPROACH to 
rural credit. The efforts of cooperatives and com¬ 
mercial banks should be complementary NABARD 
has a special responsibility for iastitution-building in 
rural credit and must follow a balanced branch licens¬ 
ing policy which will ensure coordination between the 
various institutions involved. 


Vikas Volunteer Vahini 

new corps of volunteers called “Vikas Volunteer 
Vahini” has been laisod <o spread the message of 
development tln^ugh institutionai credit. The Vahini, 
formed under the aegis of the National Bank for 
Agricnlturc and Rnr.jl r»CT.clopment (NABARD) will 
have as volunteers farmers with no political allilialion 
and who have been hcncfie(.i>ics of crediv. 


The Mtabliihment of NABARD need not and 
•hould not lead to the neglect of the cooperative 
movement or a reduction of iti role in rural develop¬ 
ment. I hope NABARD will function through State 
Cooperative Banks, the State Land Development banks 
and other commercial banks. It is good that the 
NABARD Board will have two representatives of 
cooperatives, which will also be represented on their 
advisory committees when they are formed. 

The expansion of rural credit necessarily implies 
the need for the recycling of funds. The recovery 
performance of bank loans to agriculture has not 
shown any perceptible change over the past few years, 
remaining around 50 per cent. Such continued over- 
dues have inhibited the ability of banks to expand 
activities and bankers should cooperate in creating a 
more congenial climate for recovery. Obviously we 
must give special consideration at times of natural 
calamity. At the same time a blanket write-off loans 
will vitiate the climate of recovery. The extraordinary 
should not be allowed to become the rule. Too many 
rural programmes have become self-defeating because 
of the habit of treating every payment as give-away 
In cooperation with State Governments, NABARD 
should ensure more vigilant monitoring. At the same 
time NABARD should examine measures to provide 
refinance for small and marginal farmers which so 
far as possible must be linked to the progress in 
recoveries. Existing procedure are very' cumbersome 
and must be simplified to cover small and marginal 
farmers specially in the priority sectors. 

I hope NABARD will develop into a dynamic 
service institution and provide leadership for banks 
and cooperatives in rural development. Its cadre 
must be experienced in different disciplines and also 
be imbued with a spirit of development and service. 
The Revised 20-Point Programme and our anti- 
poverty and rural development programmes have h'gh 
expectations of NABARD. It goes without saying 
that it should so develop that the people regard it as 
a friend and a guide rather than a rigid institution. 
1 am sure that if this spirit of cooperation can be 
generated, this scheme will succeed in helping our 
fanners and in helpiag towards a general development 
of our economy. 


Farmers g^ven saplings 

FARMERS ARE BEING encouraged to grow 
fruits in Durg district of M, P. For tliis purpose, ten 
saplings per head arc being given free of cost to those 
farmers who have their own irrigatic® wells and five 
saplings to those who have ‘anganwaris’. This scheme 
is being implemented in 40 villages of the district 
during the current year. 
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NABARD: in service 
of the nation 


THE NATIONAL BANK TOR AGRICULTURE 
and Rural Development (NABARD) came into ex¬ 
istence on July 12, 1982 under an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment. NABARD is the apex organistilion in respect 
of all matters relating to policy, planning and opera¬ 
tional aspects concerning flow of credit for promotion 
of agriculture, small scale industries, cottage and vil¬ 
lage industries, handicrafts and other allied econo¬ 
mic activities in rural areas. It is a single integrated 
agency for meeting the credit need.s of all types for 
agricultural and rural development and helps in the 
implementations of policies and programmes includ¬ 
ed in the Sixth Plan. 


NABARD provides short and long term credit to 
other financial agencie.s .so that the latter would cx« 
tend loans to the farmers as per their needs. 


In nut-shell, it has taken over the entire under¬ 
taking of the former Agiictiltural Refinance and 
Development Corporation (.ARDC), as welt the 
refinancing functions from the Reserve Bank of 
India in relation to stale cooperative hanks (SCBs) 
and regional rural banks (RRBs). 

THE FUNCTIONS ASSIGNED TO the NABARD 
are as under ;— 


(i) Development policy, planning and opera¬ 
tional matters relating to credit for agri¬ 
culture, allied activities, rural artisans 
and industries and other rural develop¬ 
ment activities, 

(ii) Training, research and consultancy re¬ 
lating to credit for agriculture and rural 
development, 

(ill) Refinance (Short Term. Medium Term 
and Long Term) to the Cooperative 


The NABARD fakes care of the financial needs 
of our rural sector. Its functions emtoure those of 
the AgricuKoral Refinaince and Deveh^meut Cor¬ 
poration and the refinWing ftmefions of die Re* 
serve Bank India, The article deals with vartoos 
aedvitiea of the NABARD, 


and Regional Rural Banks including 
cooperative marketing and distribution. 

fiv) Refinance to commercial banks against 
term lending, short term accommodation 
for special purpose. 

(v) Direct lending through consortium ar¬ 
rangements in special cases. 

(\i) Coordination anj monitoring of all agri¬ 
cultural and rural lending activities with 
a view to lying them up with extension 
and planned development activities in 
the rural sector. 

tvil) Inspection of cooperative banks and 
Region'll Rural Banks. 


THE TYPES OF CREDIT PROVIDED by 
NABARD to the ditferent financing banks arc given 
below ; 


COMMERCIAL BANKS : Refinance is provided 
in respect of long-term loans given by commercial 
banks to agriculture and allied activities. The interest 
on refinance of agricultural loans is 6.5 per cent for 
minor irrigation and land development and 7.5 per 
cent for other agricultural development purposes 
(6.5 per cent for small farmers). 


REGIONAL RURAL BANKS : Long-term re¬ 
finance is provided to RRBs on terms and conditions 
similar to those applicable to commercial banks, as 
well as refinance for medium-term loans given for 
agricultural and rural development. Short-term re¬ 
finance is also provided at three per cent below 
Bank Rate. In the current year (July 1982-June 
1983), the RRBs having loan buSines-s of Rs. 8 
crores and above as on March 31, 1982 can get 
refinance upto 40 per cent of their outstanding eli¬ 
gible loans. Their own involvement in the outstanding 
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loans sbould, however, he sot less than 30 per 
cent, while bonowings from sponsor heidcs may be 
upto 30 per cent' havlDg loan business of less 
than Rs. 8 crores will get refinance upto 50 per cent 
and their own involventnent should not be less than 
20 per cent in the case of banks in existence for 
five years and above and not less than 15 per cent 
in the case of banks in existence for less than five 
years. Tbc minimum involvement of a Regional 
Rural Bank and the refinance limit for it is deter¬ 
mined by NABARD with reference to its deposit 
resources, the balance kept with sponsor bank and 
the realistic lending programme. Advances against 


NABARD cadre must be experienced In different 
disciplines and also be with a. spirit of development 
and service. The revised 20-mijit programme and 
our anti-poverty and rural development programmes 
have lugh expectations NABARD. It shiuid so 
develop that the people regard it as a friend and a 
guide rather than a rigid i^tution. 


gold ornaments and jewellery should not exceed 40 
per cent of total outstanding loans; advances in ex¬ 
cess of this level arc not eligible for refinance. Short¬ 
term loans granted to RRBs can be converted into 
medium-term loans for periods not exceeding seven 
years under conditions of drought, famine, other 
natural calamities, military operations and enemy 
action. 

LAND DEVELOPMENT BANKS : Refinance is 
provided in respect of long-term loans given by land 
development banks for agriculture and allied activi¬ 
ties sucli as minor irrigation, land development, farm 
merchanisation, plantation, horticulture, poultry far¬ 
ming, sheep breeding, piggery, fisheries, dairy deve¬ 
lopment, storage and market yards, gobar gas plants, 
etc. The interest charged is 6.5 per cent for minor 
irrigation and land development and 7.5 per cent 
for other agricultural development purposes (6.5 
per cent for small farmers). 

CO-OPERATIVE BANKS : Refinance repayable 
within 18 months is provided to state co-operative 
banks in respect of short-term finance given for agri¬ 
cultural operations or marketing of crops and for va¬ 


rious other activities for promotion of or in the field 
of agriculture and rural development including pro¬ 
duction or marketing activities of artisans, smaU-scale 
industries, industries in the tiny and decentralised 
sectors, village|cottage industries or persons engaged 
in handicrafts and other rural crafts. The interest 
charged on refinance is three per cent below Bank 
Rate for agricultural operations and at Bank Rate 
for marketing of crops. Refinance limits are fixed. 
Short-term loans are converted into medium-term 
loans for periods not exceeding seven years under 
conditions of drought, famine,.othcr natural calamities, 
military operations- and enemy action. Medium-term 
refinance for periods not less than 18 months and 
not exceeding seven years can be had for financing 
approved agricultural purposes such as di^ng of 
wells and purchase of pumpsets, reclamation and 
levelling of land, preparation of land for plantation 
crops and orchards-, purchase of transport equipment, 
purchase of milch cattle, bullocksibuilock carts-, 
camelslcarael carts, buffaloeslbuffalo carts, poultry, 
piggery, sheep rearing, goat rearing, installation of 
gobar gas plants, pi.sciculture, etc. 

STATE GOVERNMENTS : Loans repayable with¬ 
in 20 years arc given to State Governments for subs¬ 
cribing directly or indirectly to the share capital of 
co-opedative credit societies. 

THE SHARE CAPITAL OF NABARD worth 
Rs. 100 crores is held by the Reserve Bank and 
Government of India in equal proportions. For its 
loan operations, the NABA^ can draw funds from 
the Government of India, the World Bank and other 
mullilaferal and bilateral agencies, the market and 
the National Rural Credit Long-term Operations and 
Stabilisation Funds. The Reserve Bank has also pro¬ 
vided a line of credit for NABARD’s short-term 
operations. 

The NABARD also maintains a research and 
development fund which will be strengthened thr¬ 
ough contributions from its profits every year. This 
will help promote research in agriculture and rural 
development and facilitate NABARD in formulating 
and designing projeefsiprogrammes to suit the re¬ 
quirements of different areas and to cover activities 
requiring special attention for various reasons. 



Employment in Rnral Areas 


UNDER NATIONAL RURAL EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAMME 421 million mandays in 1980-81 and 
359 million mandays of employment in 1981-82 
respectively were generated. Under the Integrated 
Rural Development Programme 2.78 million and 8.82 
million families w«r* assisted in 1980-81 and 1981-82 
respectively. 

The Ministry of Rural Development was implemen¬ 
ting the programme of : (i) Integrated Rural Develop¬ 
ment Programme (IRDP); (ii) Training of Rural 
Youth for Self-Employment (TRYSEM); (iii) Nation¬ 
al Rural Employment Programme (NREP) for maxi¬ 
mising the employment opportunities in the rural 
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areas. The outlay for the Sixth Five Year Plan inclu¬ 
ding Stales share for IRDP, TRYSEM and NREP 
were Rs. 1500 crores, Rs. 10 crores and Rs. 1620 
crores respectively. 

Under the National Scheme of Training of Rural 
Youth for Self-Employment (TRYSEM) 1,79,000 
youths were trained and 83,000 youths were provided 
self-employment during the year 1981-82. For 1980- 
81 the figures were 1,23,000 and 45,000 respectively. 

The number of unemployed persons in rural areas 
on the basis of the rales of unemployment observed in 
National Sample Survey 32nd Round (1977-78) was 
estimated at 15.36 million in March 1980. 


Narmada development 
a national task 

S E. Chavaa 


NEXT TO THE AIR WE BREATHE, water is 
the mos-t precious thing for mankind. The deve¬ 
lopment of water resources has been engaging the 
attention of man from times immemorial. However, 
the integrated approach of harnessing the water 
resources, for development of irrigation, power, 
flood control and other itscs is of reent origin. It is 
in that context that the approach of the organisers 
of this seminar to consider the integrated develop¬ 
ment of the Narmada Valley is timely and significant. 

I need hardly say how important it is for all of 
us and for the country that the water resources of 
our river systems and the ground waters should be 
developed as fast as possible. The rapid growth of 
population and the need for increased food and fibre, 
highlights the need for urgently increasing our agri- 
culturral production. The growth of population in 
itself has limited the land available for agriculture 
because of the need of more land for domestic, in¬ 
dustrial, communication and other purposes. Increase 
in production, has, therefore, to come largely from 
high intensity cropping and this will he possible only 
when irrigation is introduced. 

The introduction of irrigation will enable us to in¬ 
troduce other components of modem agriculture 
such as high yielding varieties, improved soil health- 


Hic Narmada rivtr occupies an important plate not 
only in Madhya Tradysh but also for the conntry as 
a whole. The Na/muda carries a flow greater than 
that of Ravi, Bcas and Satlni put together ar.d twice 
flut of the Canvery river. This is the biggest n»est 
flowing river of Irdla. 


care and better crop harvesting technology. The in¬ 
troduction of high yielding varieties becomes possible 
only if there is assured irrigation. This is evident 


The Namuda rivir occupies an important place 
not only in Madhya Pradesh but also for the country 
as a whole. The Namuda presents a unique oppor¬ 
tunity for the planners for developing its water resour¬ 
ces in systematic, scientific and ^tegrated maimer 
as flte river is afanori vir^ in Hs ^vek^ment and 
the entire planning cnitslrucfion, and development can 
be planned in a scieidific manner. In a speech made 
at a Seminar on the Nannada Valley organised by the 
Madhya Pradeidi Govcrnm<>nt in New Delhi recently, 
D.cputy Chairman. Planning Conimission and Union 
Minister for Planning, Shri S. B. Chavan said that 
the planners have to keep in siew the importance of 
drainage in the area provided with irrigation facHi- 
ties. 


from the results achieved in Punjab and Haryana. 
Madhya Pradesh has very much lagged behind in 
development of irrigation due to various reasons, his¬ 
torical and otherwise and irrigated area is only about 
13 per cent of the gross cropped area against a na¬ 
tional average of 32 per cent. However, since the last 
few years and particularly during the Sixth Plan, an 
energetic attempt is being made to increase the irri¬ 
gation potential through various steps. One of the 
important components of this programme is the 
development of the Narmada Valley, 


Resides developing th,c watci resources for irri¬ 
gation and power, IMadhja Pradesh is also giving 
attention to (he ecology and the environmental preser¬ 
vation of the valley and the people inhabiting Narmada 
basin. Step.s arc also being taJeen to preserve the 
cuHiiral heritage of these people particularly the tribal 
folk who constitute nearly one-third of the population 
of the Basin. 


MADHYA PRADESH IS THE LARGEST 
STATE in India. It occupies a pivotal place in the 
development of irrigation systems not only in M. P. 
but all its neighbours. The State possess an ultimate 
irrigation potential of more than 10 M. Ha of which 
only about 3 M. Ha has been developed so far. There 
is a long way to go in developing the balance poten¬ 
tial and the State has recently undertaken a numW 
of measures for increasing its activity in this field. 
M. P. has also a heritage and background in the 
development of irrigation particularly in the Chat- 
tisgarh region. Tlic_ old Tandula and Mahanadi 
Canals are functioning for quite a few decades. Re¬ 
cently, a number of new projects have also been 
taken up and some of them have started giving bene- 
iiits. Command Area Development authorities have 
been set up in a number of project and the State 
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Government is taking steps for e;tpediting the use of 
irrigation potential created under these projects. 

The Narmada River occupies an important place 
not only in Madhya Pradesh but also for the country 
as a whole. It finds a place in our sacred texts ana 
is one of t^ rivers mentioned by name in our morn¬ 
ing prayers. The Narmada carries a flow greater 
than that of Ravi, Beas and Satluj put together and 
tvtice that of the Cauvery river. This is the biggest 
west-flowing river of our country. 

The Narmada basin extends over an area of nearly 
100,000 km. and occupies about 20 per cent of 
Madhya Pradesh State’s area. Investigations for tlie 
development of the Narmada Waters have been carri¬ 
ed out since independence. Because of certain inter¬ 
state problems, the development so far has been 
slow and almost insignificant except for the Tawa 
Project and even this project has taken more than 
two decades as it was beset with numerous technical 
and other problems. Now that the Narmada water 
dispute has been settled in 1979, the State of Madhya 
Pradesh, Gujarat, Maharashtra and Rajasthan are 
making earnest efforts for development of the Nar¬ 
mada. Madhya Pradesh has the biggest stake in its 
dc\clopraent and therefore, has to make a much 
larger effort than the other States. 

AMONG THE RIVER SYSTEMS IN INDIA, 
Narmada perhaps, presents a unique opportunity lor 
(he planners for developing Us water resources in a 
systematic, scientific and integrated manner because 
the river is almost virgin in its development and the 
entire planning, construction, and development can 
be planned in a scientific manner. Madhya Pradesh 
has carried out detailed investigaUons and has pre¬ 
pared plans for developing her share of the Narmada 
waters. 1 am glad to note that besides developing the 
water resources for irrigation and power, the State 
is also giving attention to the ecology and the en¬ 
vironmental preservation of the valley and the people 
inhabiting this basin, I am glad to learn the steps 
arc being taken to preserve tlic cultural heritage of 
these people particularly the tribal folk who consti¬ 
tute nearly one-third of the population of the Nar¬ 
mada Basin. 

Amongst the important projects to be developed 
in the Narmada Valley in Madhya Pradesh, mention 
may be made of the Narmada Sagar Project and 
Bargi Project, Madhya’ Pradesh also has an impor¬ 
tant share in Sardar Sarovar Project. In addition, 
numerous projects, big and small, are contemplated 


The cost of deveiopment of the Namtada Water 
resources in Madhya Pradesh has been estiinufcd at 
over Rs. 3,000 crorcs. Every work should be planned 
in such a way that as and when each phase in a 
pcojccit gets completed, the Sta^e and the peoples 
realise some benefits immediidely. 


on the tributaries of the Narmada. On the main stem 
of the river Narmada, projects are also contemplated 
at Onkareshwar and Maheshwar for development of 
hydro-power. The irrigation and power benefit that 


flow from these projects is sizeable. The value of 
this Hydro power situated centrally is invaluable. 
Particiuarly so on account of the numerous thermal 
stations around. 

Ihc cost of projects to be built hereafter will be 
high and we should, therefore, get the maximum 
return for the investment made. This would be pos¬ 
sible only if out irrigation systems arc built and 
operated in such a way that the best efiiciency is 
achieved in the .supply of water to the culivators 


Madhya Pradesh has vety much lagged behind in 
development of irrigation due to various reasons, 
historical and oth^rvisc and irrigated area is only 
about 13 per cent of the gross cropped area against 
a national average of 32 per cent. 


and the crop output is maximum for the investment 
in land, water and other inputs. The project authori¬ 
ties should adopt an efficient system of water man¬ 
agement. For this purpose, not only there should be 
icelinical perfection in the design and construction 
ol the canal systems but also in the management of 
the canals so that water reaches every farmer at the 
required time and in required quantities. A cadre of 
engineers, agronomists and administrators should be 
trained in water management and placed in position 
as soon as a system comes into operation. The age 
old concept that if water is given to the farmers, 
e\ery thing will be alright has to be replaced by the 
new concept in which there is close cooperation and 
understanding with the farmers and they are advised 
about the best crops that should be grown. It is only 
when a right choice is made of the crop for a given 
so. I water climatic conditions that the maximum re¬ 
sults could be achieved. There is, therefore, urgent 
need to introduce an dFicicnt water management in 
all our irrigation systems and particularly for the 
new irrigation systems. I am sure, Madhya Pradesh 
Ciovernment aa' already aware of these problems and 
in the projects to be built in the Narmada Basin, 
they would take every step to see that the best use 
is made of the waters of the Narmada. 

THE FARMERS HAVE TO BE INVOLVED 
right from the beginning in planning, implementing 
and evaluating the success of the canal systems. The 
best results from the canal systems can be achieved 
only with the involvement of the farmers in the man¬ 
agement and operation of the canal systems. 

I would like to mention another important thing 
which the planners have to keep in view and that 
is the importance of drainage in the area provided 
with irrigation facilities. Crops need water at regulat¬ 
ed doses, at definite intervals. Inadequate water sup¬ 
ply at certain critical stages in the growth of the 
plants may reduce yield considerably. On the other 
hand, excessive water can also cause great damage 
to crops. Drainage of superfluous water from irrigat¬ 
ed land is, therefore, as necessary for the satisfac¬ 
tory growth of crops as the irrigation water itself. 
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The cost of development of the Narmada water 
resources in Madhya Pradesh has been estimated at 
over Rs. 3,000 crores. This is a large sum and an 
inv^ment of this order to be fruitful must be plami' 
cd carefully. 1 would, therefore, suggest to the State 
Government and all those concerned that eve^ 
work in the Narmada Basin should be planned in 
such a way that as and when each phase in a project 
gets completed the State and the people realise some 
benefits immediately. The anxiety to complete pro¬ 
jects should not cloud the planners from planning 
investment in the utilisation of benefits, namely ir¬ 
rigation and power. They should plan for the deve¬ 
lopment of the land, use of water, and also use of 
power that will become available. It is only when 
the investment starts repaying that further investment 
will become possible particularly in a State like 
Madhya Pradesh which has large commitments not 
only in the Narmada basin but also in other river 


basins. Madhya Pradesh hag commltmeats in res¬ 
pect of a number of inter-State projects and develop¬ 
ment of other river basin. 

Another problem that would require attention is 
the rehabilitation and resettlement of the oustees 
from the reservoirs to be created on the Narmada 
and its tributaries. The very fact of building large 
storages brings in its wake numerous problems, the 
most dfficult of which being the problem of the per¬ 
sons displaced from the reservoirs. The problem of 
resettlement is of utmost importance. The Narmada 
tnbunal has given in its order certain directions in 
this regard but the important thing is to implement 
these directions in the spirit in which they have been 
made. After all when these people sacrifice their 
land On which they have been living for centuries, 
the cost of rehabilitating them should take note ot 
this. Their cultural heritage and their way of life 
should be disturbed to the minimum. □ 


Growing Trees in Test Tubes 

K.S. Jayaraman 

INDIAN SCIENTISTS are creating gardens in 
test tubes using a technology that has great potential 
for raising the productivity of forest lands, plantation 
crops, fruit and vegetable plants. 

In a huge area near Pune in Maharashtra, scien¬ 
tists of the National Chemical Laboratory arc culti¬ 
vating sugarcane, In an adjacent field they arc 
growing cabbages. 

THE UNIQUE FEATURE of the sugarcane and 
cabbage is that neither of them was grown in the 
conventional way be sowing seeds. They were care¬ 
fully raised in the laboratory without using seeds, 
and then transplanted in the fields. 

The amazing thing is that only a small (issue of a 
selected^ cabbage was used to create the thousands 
of Identical cabbage which are growing in the fields. 
Similarly, the sugarcanes growing in about an 
hectare of land came from a small tissue of the 
plant which the scientists used as a starting culture. 

THIS IS THE TECHNOLOGY of tissue culture 
for rapid propagation of plants. Besides allowing 
fast multiplication of desired species of plants, the 
technology is particularly useful in growing selected 
disease-free and high yielding plants in a short span 
of time. 

At least five laboratories in the country arc now 
using this technology in experiments to grow vege¬ 
table crops, horticultural plants like orchids, forest 
trees like teak, and plantation crops like tea and 
rubber. 

The advantage of tissue culture technique is that 
thousands of plants of identical types can be ob¬ 
tained in the laboratory. It allows their rapid multi¬ 


plication and millions of plants of desired charaetcr- 
stics that are disease-resistant, virus-free and of 
superior quality, can be grown in a short time. 

Orchids growth from tissue culture method arc 
bemg exported. At the National Botanical Rcscaich 
Institute in Lucknow, scientists arc using (his 
method for growing the rare dioscorcr plant. This 
plant contains a chemical called des-genin which is 
the raw material for oral pills and steroids. 

Tissue culture leclunquc also provides a way to 
harvest the medicineal compounds from plants with¬ 
out actually growing these plants in fields. At the 
Jaipur University, scientists arc producing anti-bio- 
tics from plant tissue culture. Scientists at the 
National Drug Research Institute in Lucknow' have 
produced a potential anti-viral agent from tissue cul¬ 
ture, 

THIS NOVEL TECHNIQUE is also appPed to 
grow drought-resistant trees for the Rajasthan 
desert. Scientists of the National Chemical Labora- 
toiy are using this technique for rapid clonal multi¬ 
plication of forest trees like eucalyptus, cose-weed 
and teak. 

The plantlefs of these frees grown in test tubes 
are now successfully growing in pot. They will be 
later transferred to fields. 

Ultimately thU techology would help in mass pro¬ 
duction of identical superior trees by the millioas of 
re-forestation. 

Sciptists, however, say that cost of clonal multi¬ 
plication of plants using tissue culture is presently 
too high for commercial applications. But if the 
current progress in this field is any indication, this 
technology is likely to become economically viable 
by the end of this decade. 

(Ckturtesy : AIR Spotli^t) 
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Improving management 
of power projects 

Mohd. Fazai 


ONE OF' JHE MAJOR DEFICIENCIES in the 
planned development of the Indian economy would 
appear to be in the area of project management. It 
would, therefore, appear imperative that continuous 
efforts should be made to define and improve the 
project management in various sectors of the econo¬ 
my, including that in the power sector. 

In the pow'cr sector when one takes account of the 
hydel and thermal power projects which are under 
implementation, there would appear to be cost over¬ 
runs in difl'erent projects, ranging from 80 to 600 
per cent and time over-runs from 18 months to 96 
months. The Seminar will be doing a great national 
task if It is able to discuss and pin-down precisely 
the reasons for such a situation which need.s consi¬ 
derable aliound improvement. I thought I should 
mention in mv talk at this Seminar some of the 
salient points with regard to project management in 
the power sector which might be taken into account 
while detailed discuss-ions arc held by the large body 
of experts who are assembled here from various 
parts of the country. 

While drawing up of hydel power project schemes, 
considerable investigation work of a competent na¬ 
ture .should be undertaken, before the project is for¬ 
mulated. and unles'i. these investigations have been 
very carefully undertaken, and every aspect studied 
adequately, no project should be undertaken under any 
circumstances. In quite a number of cases, it has 
been found that hydel power project have been 


In the power sector when one takes into account 
the hydei and fficnnal power projects which arc under 
implementation, there would appear to be cost over¬ 
runs in different projects, ranging from 80 to 600 per 
cent and time ovor-runs from 18 months to 96 months. 


undertaken on the basis of certain investigations, 
which later on, while funds and equipment have been 
committed to the project, a number of snags have 
been found frr.m lime to time during (he implementation 
of the project, which could have been foreseen much 
earlier before the actual implementation of the pro¬ 
ject was taken in hand. Latest technology and equip¬ 
ment for tunnelling should be irsed to ensure fast 
drilling of tunnels. 


Addressing the AH India Seminar on project ma¬ 
nagement in power sector in New Delhi on November 
8, 1982, Shrl Mohd. Fazal, Member, Planning Com¬ 
mission stressed the need for reduction of time and 
cost ov«r>iuns in power projects. Excerpts from his 
speech ate reproduced here. 


IN THE CASE OF THERMAL POWER 
PLANTS, while equipment for the main powei 
plants arc generally ordered in time, equipment and 
connected works for ancillary plants, liamely, coal 
handling plant, ash handl.ng plant, water cooling 
system, chimneys, etc., are ordered after a consider¬ 
able lapse of time. In fact in some cases, orders for 
these ancillary facilities were firmed up about the 
time when originally the total project was supposed 
to have been commissioned. What really happens is 
that while orders for the main plant for the thermal 
power station like boilers, generators, etc., have to 
be placed with the propriety manufacturers, which are 
onl^ one or two in number, the tenders for other 
items are issued to a fairly large number of possible 
cuntractors; and very long chain of discussions, nego- 


Latest technology and equipment for tunnelling 
should be used to ensure fast drilling of tunnels. 


tiations, etc., lake place relating to each of these 
tenders before they are firmed up. It might be pru¬ 
dent to ask for these quotations from selected pre¬ 
qualified contractors, and after firmed up the tech¬ 
nical parameters, the final price bid may be obtain¬ 
ed to cover exactly the final technical parameters as 
firmed up with the contractor", and when the final 
price bid is opened, and if it is; considered necessary, 
then the negotiations should be held with only the 
lowest bidder. In any case, contracts for these ancil¬ 
lary facilities should be so fixed that these facilities 
are, in fact, completed well in time. In addition to 
the facilities mentioned above, orders for all the ins¬ 
trumentation" air conditioning, etc., should also be 
placed about the same time so that when the main 
plant is ready, all the control .systems arc indeed in 
position, as also the air conditioning which may be 
required for the proper functioning of the control 
systems. 

A stage has come to slop the malaise of long time 
and cost over-runs. It should be enforced strictly 
that no time over-runs of m<M« than 10 per cent as 
against the original schedule will be allowed under 
anv circumstances, and no cost over-runs which are 
more than the compounded rate* of inflation during 
the period of installation of (he project will he permit- 
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ted. As a matter of fact, the Planning Commission now 
is takkg such a line of approach with the Central 
Ministries and State Governments. All those per¬ 
sons who arc found responsible for time and cost 
over-runs of more than absolute permissible limits 
mentioned above have to be seriously dealt with. The 
mental facility of l.ving with abnormal cost and time 
over-runs has to give place to a sense of considerable 
urgency, and competence to realise the projects effi¬ 
ciently and properly. 

WHEN POWER PROJECTS ARE TAKEN in 
hand, detailed PERT networks and other schedules 
are drawn up, but the experience has shown that 
these networks arc possibly for the same of being in 
fashion. The purpose of having the PERT network 
is to determine the end time of the completion of 
the project, and to work backwards with regard to 
all the resources, lime factors, etc. to ensure that 
the end of completion of the project is de¬ 
finitely achieved. Such an attitude will have to be 
nursed, developed and enforced. 

There is a system of checking, counter-checking, 
and a number of other examinations of the working 
drawings by consultants, clients themselves, and 
some other agencies. All this seems to be time-con¬ 
suming procedures which entail lot of delays in tak¬ 
ing up the actual construction of various sections of 
the project in hand, as also large manpower emp¬ 
loyed by different agencies for these checks, counter¬ 
checks, etc., of the drawings. It would appear essen¬ 
tial that the client has a very minimal of staff to 
have a look at a small sample of the drawings, but 
the main responsibility of the correctness of the 


A stage has could to .stop the malaise of long time 
and cost over-nins. The mental facility of living with 
abnormal co.<9t and time over-runs has to give place 
to a sense of considerable urgency and competence 
to realise projects efficiently and properly. 


drawings should vc.st with the consultants, and if the 
client wants .some selected checks to be undertaken 
of the small samples of these drawings, then the 
client’s personnel for cheek of these samples should 
.sit in same rooms or halls as that of the consultants 
to avoid criss-cross reference and time consum¬ 
ing operations, before the drawing for civil cons¬ 
truction, erection, fabrication etc., arc released to the 
concerned contractors. 

IT DOES ALSO APPEAR ESSENTIAL to have a 
very close look at the civil construction machinery 
available for consfniction of largj power projects, as 
also for erection of plant and machinery. One does 
get a picture that these machineries arc inadequate 
in number in almost all the projects, and arc also in 
many cases not of the right type so as to service the 
total quantum of the work required to be finalised 
within a proper span of time. It would, thcrc‘’orc, 
be important that project authorities do in fact check 
up the list of machineries available with th.^ civil con¬ 
tractors and equipment erectors to ensure that these 
machinery, equipment, etc., would fulfil the total 
quantum of work to be done at the project within 
the time span allofted in the schedule. 


If we have to cut the cost and time over-nms to 
ensure a timely completion of the power projects, a 
time has now come when the project authorities 
should consider very seriously of including in the 
contract conditions, clause of cancellation of cont¬ 
ract within the early phase of a project where the 
land-marks of the contract, whether it be for equip¬ 
ment supply, civil works, or erection at a particular 
time, are not realised, and to fix alternative contrac¬ 
tors who might have been the second or third of the 
tenderers who responded originally. Even in cases of 
monopoly supplies of plant and machinery for power 
projects, very strong discipline has to be enforced 
of fufilling the contractual obligations with regard to 
the supplies according to proper sequence, and sup¬ 
plies to conform strictly to the time schedule laid 
down in the contract document. If these schedules arc 
not realised, or adhered to, penalties not only be 
levied, but also recovered with a proviso that the con¬ 
tract shall bj cancelled for faduro of fulfilment of 
contract obligations. It would be pointless to wait 
till about the end of the original schedule of comple¬ 
tion of the total project, and *hcn frittering about 
the inadequacies of contractors who supply equipment 
or arc responsible for civil works, or erection with the 
result that the project authorities expose themselves to 
the blackmail of non-performance, and possibly in al¬ 
most all cases the project authorities become a part 
and parcel of the manufacturers, contractors, etc., to 
connive with them to cover up time and cost over¬ 
runs. This could be a very unproductive situation. One 
docs feel confident that given the opportunity of dis¬ 
cussion at the national level, this Seminar will suggest 
very concrete measures which will ensure competent 
and timely completion of the power projects. 

I am sure in my mind that considering the con¬ 
siderable technological and managerial competence 
developed in the country, taking info account also 
the natural resources with which India is endowed, 
the country has the making of a Great Society. In 
this task of national endeavour, experts in the 
power sector have in the past, and will also in the 
future, play a dominant and productive role, n 


Power-line poles of laminated wood 

POWER-I.INE POLES of laminated wnod which 
are claimed to bj fully comparable to poles of na¬ 
tural wcx)d or steel have been developed in Sweden. 
The 12-sidcd hollow poles will have a length up to 
2.5 m, diameters between 350 and 1,100 mm, and 
be made of spruce or pine. 

The surface treatment will be the same as for 
laminated wood and, if required, the poles can he 
impregnated with salt or creosote. In addition to 
jwwer-line poles, they can he used for birilding and 
sign supports and beat and lamp masts, for example. 

Powcr-Enc poles made from laminated wood can 
be tailor-made to customers’ requirements as xcaards 
length, diameter, strength, etc. They are not affected 
bv heat, cold, water or chemicals, and will last for 
40-50 years with conventional impregnation. 

(News Letter from Sweden.) 
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Problems before 
ffiDP 

Milan Sinha 


THE INTEGRATED RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME (IRDP) was introduced for the first 
time in the country in 1978. Initially, it covered 
nearly 2300 development blocks out of over 5000. 
This Programme was subsequently, extended to the 
entire country with effect from C)ctober, 1980. The 
present situation is that IRDP forms a major com¬ 
ponent of the Prime Minister’s new 20 Point Prog¬ 
ramme and has shown considerable improvement last 


Overdues of agriculturaj loans have been mouni- 
ing steadily. Overdnes amounting to less than Rs. 100 
should be written (df. 


year. During the year 1981-82, 2,83 million families 
were assisted under IRDP whereas in 1980-81, 2.79 
million families were covered. Nearly one million 
Scheduled Caste and Schedule Tribes families have 
benefited under the IRDP in 1981-82. Out of the tar¬ 
get of 600 families to be assisted under IRDP m each 
development block every year or 3000 families during 
tlic entire period of sixth five year plan, a minimum 
of 30 per cent of the families have to be from these 
(SC & ST) sections of the society. 

The main objectives of the IRDP are to identify the 
poorest of the poor families in the rural areas and help 
them to rise above the poverty line and also to en¬ 
able them to acquire productive assets, technology, 
skill by providing them help through various Schemes 
started by central and state governments nationalised 
and cooperative banks, voluntary agencies. Besides, 
IRDP aims/ to bring about all round development of 
rural areas and to solve the problem of unemployment, 
mass poverty over a period of time rather just to aug¬ 
ment production or include larger number of rural poor 
under the institutional credit fold or assist the poor by 
subsidies as is the common notion of the rural people. 
In fact, IRDP is a perfect programme and is of added 
significapee in backward areas which arc not endowed 
with natural resources and which are still quite un¬ 
touched and unaware of the technological revolution. 

Let us see, how this programme can be gainfully 
and more properly implemented to achieve its goal. 
Now first of all, we would see what are the major 
challenges which hinder the development efforts of 
State Governments and the nationalised banks, the two 
major instruments to administer and implement the 
programme. 

Service at the Doorstep : The major characteristics 
of IRDP is that it aims at providing the ser/ices at the 


Integrated Rural Development Programme aims at 
provid^ tbe services at the doorst^ of the bene¬ 
ficiaries. Nearly one million scheduled caste and 
scheduled tribe famifies have benefited under the 
IRDP in 1981-82. 


doorsicp of the prospective beneficiaries. Under the 
present situation, the responsibility to implement the 
programme has been entrusted to the District Rural 
Development Agencies (DRDA) which will discharge 
it in close coordination with other Government De¬ 
partments and the financial instilution functioning in 
the respective areas. The lead banks have also been 
asked to give added importance in terms of allocations 
to this- programme in the District Credit Plans and 
Annual Action Plans to be formulated by them for 
the overall, economic development of the district. But, 
majority of our villages are still not connected with 
even by non-metalled road with respective block Head¬ 
quarters or nearby marketing centres. Some villages 
which are fortunately or unfortunately connected with 
road, metalled or non metalled, are cut off during the 
rainy season owing to overflowing ‘nallas’ and rivers 
and poor maintenanee of roads- Post and telegraph 
facilities are not available in every nook and comer 
of the country. Availability of suitable premises to 
open a commercial bank branch is also a big prob¬ 
lem that prevents commercial banks from extending 
their branch expansion programme to the interior and 
tribal areas. It is understood that several regional 
rural banks had to surrender licences for branch open¬ 
ing to the RBI as the centres were not accessible. For 
the same reason the commercial bank branches had to 
confine their operations to the roadside or approach¬ 
able villages only. Assisting 600 families in every 
block involves, covering villages in remote areas, which 
is an almost impossible task in the present circums¬ 
tances. From the point of view of beneficiaries, the 
presence of proper and suitable communication and 
transport arc prerequisites for the progress. Lack of 
these facilities also prevents the block level staff and 
bank staff from providing continuous extension and 
services for production and marketing, exercising 
supervision over working of the units and the use of 
credit and recovery. 


The main objectives of IRDP are to identify the 
poorest anwng the poor families in rural areas and 
to hel^ them to rise over the poverty line. 

THE RECOVERY IN agriculture and allied sectors 
is not at all sound and the agricultural overdues have 
been mounting over the years. To help ke<m over- 
dues in check, the RBI has directed all the financial 
institutions, including commercial and cooperative 
banks that the defaulters should not be given credit 
anymore until and unless they repay their overdues. 
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rhii financial discipline imposed by RBI is no doubt, 
a prudent one, but under the Governments progres¬ 
sive socialistic policies and in a more or less changed 
situation, wc should change our approach to the en¬ 
tire situation and should make a distinction between 
well-to-do and wilful defaulters and small and non- 
viable borrowers. In the latter case, it is found that 
most of them turned defaulters because of crop-failu¬ 
res, death of animals, lack of marketing facility, mid¬ 
dleman hazard etc. Further, it is interesting to note 
that the amounts in default in a large number of 
cases among the latter category of borrowers are so 
small as Rs. 100 or less, so there does not seem any 
justification for penalising such defaulters' so heavily, 
further, if we do penalise them, the problem of find¬ 
ing potential beneficiaries under IRDP is bound to be 
very acute atleast in some districts. Directly, connec¬ 
ted with this is the fact that until and unless these 
small borrowers are made eligible for fres'h assistance, 
a large number of poor persons would not be bene¬ 
fiting from IRDP. So, in the present situation the 
wilful anil well to do defaulters should be dealt an 
iron hand by introducing the system of summary re¬ 
covery proceedings, if necessary, the small far¬ 
mers and persons belonging to the SC, ST and back¬ 
ward classes must be provided relief. But the qui'S- 
tion is, how ? 

WE KNOW THAT ALMOST ALL the slate go¬ 
vernments are spending crores of rupees on the wel¬ 
fare of the backward and down-trodden. Ihcn why 
not a portion of such funds b* diverted for writing 
oil their dues so as to make them eligible for fresh 
loans to generate additional production and employ¬ 
ment capacity. It is heartening to note that this is 
what was sought to be achieved by the Governments 
of Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu last year despite op¬ 
position from R.B.I. But it is intefcsiing to recall 
here that the recovery discipline laid down by RBI was 
relaxed in 1973 in case of cewperative banks. At that 
time slate governments contribirlcd to cover a portion 
of the overducs to bring them again within the reach 
of different welfare schemes of the Government. 

There is no denying the fact that a number of de¬ 
velopment blocks in our country arc still inailequately 
banked and hence the area of operation of commer¬ 
cial banks’ branches is quite large. Consequently many 
rural branches find it ditricult to handle hundreds of 
proposals sponsored by D.R.D.A.’s under IRDP and 
that too, in most of the cases, towards the fag end of 
the financial year presumably to utilise the allocated 
share of subsidy. The situation can be made easy 
if the staff position in commercial bank branches es¬ 
pecially rural branches is sound. But the fact is that 
the manpower position in rural branches continues to 
be til^t. The unpreceded programme of branch 
expansion and (he resultant large scale promotions 
have helped worsen (he situation. Wc know (hat 
banking service recruitment boards arc set up to re¬ 
cruit new staff in different nationalised banks but 
this being a long process much of the time is lost in 
replenishing the staff. In the ab.sence of adequate 
staff, the Managers, who are mainly responsible for 
all that happens in the branches, would obviously take 
much more time in dispo-sing of the applications re¬ 
ceived by them under IRD Programme. Further, in the 
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prevailing situation it is not realistic to expect the 
managers to attend to the customers during the work¬ 
ing hours and thereafter to mobilise deposits, make 
appraisal of applications, verify securities, recover 
banks dues, attend a number of meetings, send replies 
of inspection reports and submit unending claim of 
daily, weekly, monthly, half-yearly and yearly, quar¬ 
terly returns and progress reports. 

As we have already discussed the different kinds of 
challenges before IRDP including the RBI directive 
debarring the defaulters from enjoying fresh credit 
facility, this seems very difficult to achieve the target 
fixed under IRDP. But we also know, that this tar¬ 
get is to be achieved at any cost. In these circums¬ 
tances. politics plays a major role to help achieve the 
target. It is found that in many cases, loans are being 
disbursed on political consideration. Local leaders 
also fully encash the handicaps of the Block and Bank 
authorities regarding the identification of proper bo¬ 
rrowers. Consequently the programme runs surpri¬ 
singly smoothly on paper but the grim fact remains 
that poor and down trodden for whom this programme 
has been introduced remain out of (he different wel¬ 
fare schemes of the Government, including IRDP tliere- 
by defeating the very objective of the programme. □ 


Government keeping continaous wutch on prices 

The (iovernmcnl was keeping a continuous 
watch on the prices as well as tlie availability of 
cs.senlial consumer goods. The main thrust of gov¬ 
ernment policy is to keep prices in check and imp¬ 
rove their availability by stepping up production, 
particularly in respect of those in sliort supply to be 
supplemented by imports as and when needed. Ar¬ 
rangements for releasing additional quantities of 
essential goods such as sugar, edible oils, etc. thr¬ 
ough the public distr.bution system during the lean 
and festival .season were also being made. 

This was slated by Shri Mohd. Usman Arif. De¬ 
puty Minister in the Ministry of Civil Supplies, in a 
written reply in Rajya Sabha recently. The worldng 
of the Public Distribution System is kept under cons¬ 
tant review. No significant change in the existing 
pattern is being envisaged. However. State Govern¬ 
ments and Union Territories have been requested to 
open more fair price shops. 


Drinking wafer facilities problem in villages 

DRINKING WATER FACILITIES have been 
made available in 34,721 problem villages in Mad¬ 
hya Pradesh up to July 1982. Arrangements for 
drinking wafer are now being made in the remaining 
14,987 problem villages. A target has been fixed to 
provide at least one regular source of drinking water 
by the end of Sixth Five-Year Plan (1985) in all 
the remaining problem villages in (he State. 

Yojana, December 1--15, 1982 



Bharati, the poet- 
patriot 

K. Diraviani 

Division can only spell ruin 
Could we hold fast to Us truth, 

What more shall we need ? 

We’ll bow to the MoSier. 

Rclif>ion and caste shon't divide ns, 

Once burn in Bharat, 

Be they of the priist>class or any other. 

All arc the children of the Mother, 

We’ll bow to the Mother. 

Although a tluiiisaiid castes may flourish here, 

’Hie alien shall have no quarter 
The Mother’s sons may quarrel and wrangle, 
yet brothers are they till, 

Vl'e’ll bow to the Mother. 

We've learnt that this is our own land. 

It will for ever be ours. 

No nation shall enslave us again. 

We’ll prosper serving God, our sole L(»rd. 

‘•LI T ME WRITE THE SONGS of a nation and 
I care nol who makes its laws”, said a wise man. 
I'or, the songs of today lay down the laws of to¬ 
morrow and poets arc the unacknowledged legisla¬ 
tors of <he land. The poet blazeg the trail, which 
the politicians follow plodding along. In India's 
struggle for independence, the banner" of freedom 

His words were power and his songs were fire. 
His music moved the people to mutiny and roused 
them to revolt. 


has been held aloft by a gallant galaxy of poet-pal- 
riots, tw'o of whom stand foremost. Tagore ;ind 
Bharati. 

It was Shelly who said that poets learn in suffer¬ 
ing what they teach in song. The patriot in Bharati 
writhed in agony, under the oppressive yoke of foreign 
rule and the poet in him. burst out in song, that was 


The birdi century of Uie poet-patriot, Subramanian 
BharaH falls on December 11, 1982. He was the 
Champion of liberty, equality and universal fraternity. 
His fiery speeches and patriotic songs amused the 
people to boycott and burn foreign goods. 

He was not only a patriot—poet, but also philo¬ 
sopher and passionate lover. He loves his language, 
his nation not less than he loved God and humanity. 


at once a calJ and a challenge. His words were 
power and his songs were fire; his music moved the 
people to mutiny and roircd them to revolt. 

His song "a heart cannot bear,” is a scathing in¬ 
dictment of the slayis/h life the people had reconciled 
themselves to Obsessed with fear and laden with 
sorrow, they had fallen prey to a thoii>and super¬ 
stitions. They shuddered at the very siglii of a sepov 

We arc of the same caste and race. We are 
children of Bharat all, Wc are equal in law and 
status. And everyone is Bharat’s king Long live the 
Repiriblic. 

and skulked away when someone carrying a pistol 
passed by. In decile servility and cowardly syco¬ 
phancy, they meekly got up to pay dutiful homage to 
any one who dressed with flamboyance and walked 
with a swagger. "The heart cannot bear,” the poet 
lamented, “to sec these great people torn by strife and 
disunity, petty differences and squeamish disputes 
setting even the son against the father and .sowing 
the seeds of a feud, that was to ca't its shadow for 
generations to come”. 

HIS POEM ON THE PRETENTIOUS patriots and 
presumptuous heroes, rings with denunciation of dc- 
cc t and revels in the exposure of h}ipocrisy. The 
dumb driven masses who had sold themselves to sla¬ 
very. the false crowd that indulged in facile talk and 
heroic fibs to cover and camouflage their cowardice, 
the crowd that talked when it should have toiled, 
that feared where it should have fought and sighed 
where it should have strug.clcd, the crowd that .gro¬ 
velled in the dur-t and revelled in its own impc'lence 
that was the crowd that Bharati sang with his sar¬ 
casm and scorched with his scorn. He called upon 
the people to shed fear and fight falsehood. “Even 
where the skies to fall on yoirr head, have no fear” 
was the mess-age of courage, this crusader against in- 
iuslice out into his song, which was the sa^a of ‘acri- 
fice. Even as he struggled to destroy the false vatiies 
that had corroded society and corrupted man’s mind, 
he sounht to build un new vjilucs. to forge and fashion 
new holds of svmnathv, understanding and lov". As 
Longfellow said, he was a poet with hate of h.ate. 
scorn of scorn and love of love. 


Yojana, December 1—IS. 1982 
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h r. '.vlicu wc diink. ihi;-. J'lHintam "t luvc, 

Unit "i’ li’ol di.ii (Hit rif li.tvt lii-fii iinnli' mti' 

men and fnim men. we have men as (mcls It is this 
Ciospel of love that binds the highest with llie humblest, 
the lowest with the loftiest and creates a comradeship 
that is strengthened by common einleavoiir anil unity 
of purpose. It is in tlie raptures of this love that 
Bharati sings of the oneness of all. that arc one kin 
and all one kind, all the people of this augiot land, 
that all are of the same worth, all of the same value, 
all the monarehs of the mighty hind A society that 
w'ill rise iibove us class, iliat will reluse to demean 
itself into divisions of caMe. that will respect the tiller 
and the toiler and will no longer burn incense to the 
idle rich, a sueietv where virtue shall be strength and 
earnest endeavour seek to promote the abiding good— 
this is the new ordei of which Bharati dreamt, for 
which he worked anil prayed. 

The India ol his dreams would have its loot'' m the 
past, in the rich culture and noble traditions that had 
sustained the country lor thousands of years. This was 
the land where our forefathers lived a appy. purpose¬ 
ful life and thought a thousiind thoughts, fertile in 
their imagination, rich in their idetilisni and tailhful 
in their re.ilism. Shy and btishful maidens have re¬ 
velled in the eheerino coolness of the rivcis ol (his 
land, and the benign moon beamed with jov at their 
virgin delights. These damsels had ripened into wo¬ 
manhood to fulfil themselves as mothers and witli the 
sweet words, they .spoke, fed their babics vvitli the 
wisdom of our l;md, T his was the land studded with 
lemnles that rose high, offering into the CJoils the 
humble gratitude of men for the life of fulness and 
fulfilment that they had lived here. 

lUir BMARAIT WAS NO BOF.T' of the pa^l; he 
was indeed :i poet of the fuliiie and heralded :ni era 
where, eiirichcil with our evpcricnees. we should marcli 
forward towards fresh advances in every sphere of 
life- Love of tmcicnl eiilturc and the yetirning for 
modern progress met and mingled in Bharali’s melody. 
■ rherc was no trse". he eonioclleil. "in seeietly ic- 
galine ourselves with colourful tales of the prosperous 
past". We should catch up with the most progiessivc 
advanees. in arts tiiul sciences, in thought and liteialure. 
Our past shall equip l^. not envelope ns; it shall ins¬ 
pire IIS. hilt not imprison us. 

If Bharati was an idealist ilreamer. he was ab-o a 
practical planner, fie was not like the nightingle 
that sat in the darkness anil sang to cheer its own soli- 
iiide with sweet, songs His songs were not mere invi- 


India nf his dreams would have its roots in 
the pa.st. in the rich cniturc and noble traditions lhal 
had sustained the ronnfrv for thousand.s of vears. 


lalions to romance and hapsody. There were also 
the blue prints for progress. Let us walk amidst 
the silver snow clad mountains, while our ship sail 
all the western seas, l.ct irs bridge the gaping gulfs 
and harness the turbulent waters of Bengal to nourish 
our crops We shall delve deep into the land and 
eoa\ the hidden treasures of the earth to bring us 
prosporilv We shall dive deep in the Southern seas 


.mil |].h loi pe.nK as bright as vii.'.(|oin. Let us e.whang.r 
ill. i.isiv wlie.tt grown on tlie li.niks ol the (i.ingis foi 
the lender beial leaves o| the hanks of the L'auvery. 
We will reward the melodics ol the Marathas with 
the soft, shining ivories of Kerala. We will pay tribute 
to the‘glory of the Rtijpirt heroes, with Mysore gold. 
We will have wealth from cotton and silk, and make 
earth hetive vviih the fulsome weight of the fruits of 
oin labour. Wc will span the seas and scan the 
skies; we will watch the '■•tars and piobe the Mars. 
We will cherish the Iriilh ami nourish the arts and 
sing in cestacy of Bhaiath, the land of our birth. In 
Bharati's poetry, vve can find Independent India's Five 
Year Flans, set to music. 

Bharati is a poet of love, a love that does ni't confine 
or choke itself within narrow limits, a love s'rong and 
serene, soothing anil soulful, that uplificd the lover 
and the loved aiKl canieil them furward in greater 
heights of devoted, ilciliealeil alfeclion. that embraced 
hunianiiv and reached out to ihvinilv. ‘ I he crow and 


Ithnrali vus no poet of the pn.st. he was inileed a 
poet of (he fiifiire and heralded an era where, enriched 
with onr experiencc.s, we should march forward 
towards first advances in every sphere of life. What 
is life without unity ? 

the pigeon aie my km" claims ihe poet. His l.'ve ol 
Ireedom and spirit of cqiialiiv were born out of this 
oneness, ol this deep iilcnliiy. his inimite eapaeilv to 
see one in all, anil all in one, Ihe lowliest being was 
to him tis important as the most favoured or fortu¬ 
nate. It vv'as not mere poetic flourish, revoluiiontiiv 
bravado or anarchist fren/v when he deelaied, "should 
even one man go vviihoiii food, vve will pull down tin- 
whole world." 

Ill Bharati, then, vve have the poet, the palruit. the 
philosphcr .ind Ihe passionate lover, all rolled in one 
lie loved Ills Itinguage. liis nation, no less Ih.in he 
loved find and hunianiiv. IJnt to love he nnisi be 
Iree; to cooperate, he must be equal. lo create, he 
niiiM he fearless; to be divine, he niiM be human 

Youths hold a camp in village 

A HUNHRFD YOITHS DRAWN from Is villages 
ol I iruchirtipalk District lielil a camp m the village 
of Keela Valadi in f'lnichiraptdii Di'tricf from 
11-9-82 to L‘'-9-82 'Hiesc Nehru 'iTivak Kendra 
Youth V’oliintcers. during this .s days' "Rurul Work 
('amp' period Iricil to bring forth a few basic ameni¬ 
ties to the village population. Having put in 8 hours a 
day of manual work these youths laid IKM road cim- 
tiectinp the eiemation place lo Scheduled Caste 
ITamlcl. Hiev also built a stone bridge in this 
village and removed the thorny bushes on either side 
of tile existing village road. Thev leveTled the gioimd 
and eonvcrlcil it into the plav-flclil for the games- 
cvents of X'olley Ball. Kabniiili & Ring Tennis. A free 
Medical ( heek-up Camp was also condncicd with the 
help of Primary Health Centre Staff of Puthur Ctha- 
manur and District Health Officer, Tinrchirapalli. 

S, Subramanian Field Publicity Officer Tiruchirapalli 
Yoiana. Dc'-ember 1—-I*?. l^Ri 



Result oriented plan for 
social forestry 

..... A. R. Paid 

DURING )y.5l-52 lo DD.S-?!!, the total inicsi area 
dcluTcsIoil \'ai, 4.14 million hectares. I he demand for 
iorest products is mcreasiiig as the forests are vaiii- 
shing I he ad\eise consei|iienees ol indiseiiminate 
defoiestatioii and slutting cultivation have been mam- 
lesliiig themselves in numerous wiiys like (lash tioods. 
lands-slidcs. soil eiosion. silting i>l channels ami 
leservoiis and tlieir resultant elVect on our national 
eeonomv. 

It IS, theieloie. imperative that l.irm foivstiv and 
sucial foiestiv pmgrammes should vieserve special 
attention. 1 he social torestrv concept has now been 
vigorou-ly taken up toi action I'v the Union Govern¬ 
ment. It It.a- been dsCRled to launch a nutssive Social 
rorestry Progrannue with the aim ol meeting the fuel, 
loddei and small si/ed limbei iet|uuemenls ol rural 
populatitm as well as piomolmg enviionmental pro- 
teetion A eentiiillv s|X)nsored Social Foieslry Pio- 
grtimme invi'lvmc an o.ilhiv of Ks .“iO croies has been 
inoposed lor imirlemenialiv'n m I HU identilietl ili.s- 
triets III the coiiiitrv I he piogrtimme is expected to 
promote rural fuel wood plantations over an aiea of 
about 2 (i lakh hecttiies. Netirly 50 eioies of seed 
lings are pioposeil to bo supplied to farmers under this 
sehciiie and loi ‘A lae-lor-eveiv Child Programme'. 
Here an atteni|H is made to appreciate vtirious as- 
pecls on social foiestrv and develop a blue print ol 
result-orieiited-action plan involving banks, agricul¬ 
tural universities, panchayal institutions and village 
schools for making this programme a success. 

SOCIAL PORl£SrR\' aims at the itroduetion of 
fuel wood and smtill timber beside.s provision of graz¬ 
ing. supply of grasses and fodder, thorns foi fencing. 


The adverse eonseqiieiiees of iiidiscriiiiinale de¬ 
forestation have been niaiiifc.slin|> thciifetelvcs in nti- 
sterous v^ays like (lasli floods land-slides, .soil enrsion 
siltiu}; of canals and reservoirs. 


|iinleetion III aeiisuliuial l.imU against erosive action 
ot wind and waiei. I he piogitimine thercfoie inehidis 


The demand for forest products is increasint> as 
rapidly as forest.s are vanishing. So farm and social 
forestry proj^ammes have been receivings special 
attention. \ massive social forest^ programme which 
takes care of fuel, fodder and timber needs of Die 
rural folk and wthich protects environment has been 
proposed to be implemented in 100 di.stricts, at an 
outby of Rs. 50 crores. The author, while analysing 
various aspects of social forestry, stresses the need 
to have intensive research and development effort.s 
hacked by appropriate public policy for the success¬ 
ful implementation of the programme. 


(i) raising of tiecs on bunds, or bounduiies of 
field.s in private agncultunil lands, (ii) wind breaks 
riie programme has significant value by vva^ ol (i) 
supplementing production of fuclwovul and small 
limber to meet Hie inereasing demand, (ii) ideas 


Social and farm forestry is an imperative need 
now. to reduce the frequency and fury of floods, to 
increase the availability of fuel, fodder and timber 
and for pnimoting environmental protection. 


ing Cow-duiig as manure, (iii) meieasiiiu produelion 
of leaf foildei, (iv) ereatiiig diveise eeo-s\stem by hav¬ 
ing trees interspersed with eultivaiivu) aiul (v) pie- 
venting as also minimising wind erosion. 

I hus, the jiiaetiee I'l fore.shv should be appiuaeheO 
ihiough all its tispeets on I'aiin ,ind village land, geiie- 
r.dly more i>r less inleg'rtited wiili other faim o|icr.i- 
lions l oresliy has ,i seupi. aiound wells .uul luhe- 
wells, vvaler-ehannels, liehl boiiiitlaiics. i.iim-ioads 
and sub-marginal laiuls uneeonomieal foi eiop eul- 
iLiie. 1 he eullivalois. hvivvever. have an apprelieii.sion 
that the liees harm their erops hv shaile and b> 
harbtiuriiig birds and in-'eel-pe.sK whieli eause vlamagc 
to the crops. They al.so fed that (he aieti under vil¬ 
lage forests will ieduce the grazing area for tliell 
e.iltle. However, it can be lealiscil that properly dis¬ 
tributed tree growth acts ;is a foster mother lo .igii 
eiiHure. particularly in drv climates, as it protects the 
eiops against the scorching and dessicatim* effects ol 
wind by breaking wind speed ami increasing atmos¬ 
pheric humidity, thereby, making the diniale inoie 
congenial and pleasant. In fact, pniperly eonsorvcil 
and maniigetl forests can Iv an asset lo agrieullural 
pioduction. 

SHELTERBLI.IS (ROWS OF IRLES or siiriibs 
or of both) and windbreaks fa single row of trees oi 
shrubs) have been well recognised all over ihe woild 
as the most dfeetive measures against wind erosion, 
hot and cold waves. snoW-diiti. tmsls ele I hev re 
ducc the wiiul veloeilv. increase lelalive Iniiimlilv 

i('oiilJ ('ll t’agw .’ill 
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Indian economy througi 


(A) Basfc indicators 

1. Population (Millions) in mill 1980 67? 

2. Area (Million Sq. Km.) ?.28ii 

3. Per Capita GNP (1980) 240 

4. Growth rale (1900-80) 1.4% 

5. Toilation annual rate (1970-80) 8,Sf^ 

6. Adult literacy (1977) 36% 

7. Life expectancy (1980) yeais fZ 

8. Index of Food Production (1969-70)-! 00) 

(1978-80) 101 

(D) (irowth of Production (1970-80) Annual Average 

J. GDP (1960-70) 3 4",, 

2. GDP (1970-80) I.O",, 

3. Agricultutc l.9"„ 

4. Industry 4.5",, 

5. Manufactures 5 4", 

6. Services .‘i 2''„ 

(C) Structure of Production in 1980 (Percentage share) 

J. GUP Billion 8 142.1)1 

2. Agriculture 37",, 

3. Industiy (of which Mumifactuimg) (18 %) 20 

4. Services 37 

(U) Griiivth of Consumption and Investment (Average annual 
growth rate %) 


(H) Foreign 'IVadc 


1. exports 

8 million (1980) 

6,694 

2. Imports 

i million (1980) 

12,858 

3. Trade balance 

8 million (—) 

6,164 

4. Exports (annual growth rate) 

(1960-70) 

3% 


(1970 80) 

3.7% 

5. Impuri.s (.iiiiiual giowlh lute) 

(I9(4)-70) (- 

-)0 9"„ 


(1970-80) 

2.8% 

0. rcrnl^ of Trade (1975-- -100) 

(I9()0) 

1.34 


(1980) 

71 

(I) Structure of India's Exports (1979- 

share) 


1. Priinaiy comniodilics 


11 "c 

2. fcxiil-s and clothing 


20", 

Mach tcry & Trans, cguipiiiciit 

8", 

4. Minerals metals and fucK 


8''„ 

5. Other manufactures 


3.3 

(J) Structure of India's lmpurl.s (1979 

—share) 


1. Fuels 


2(1 

2. Machmciy and irans. cquipmcrih 

19"., 

1. I ood items 


I4"a 

4. Other primaly commodities 


11“„ 

5. Other maiiiifacturcs 


30% 

(K) Origin & Destination of India's total Exports (1980—", 

, share) 


1960-70 

1970-80 

1. Industrial imirkct economics 


5V‘' 

1. Public consumption 0.2% 

4.2"„ 

2. Non-matket industrial economics 


17", 

2. Private consumption 3.7% 

-2 »> P 

3. High income oil cxportcis 



3. Gross domestic investment 5.3"„ 

4.8% 

4. Developing economics 


21"., 

(E) Distribution of GDP—1980(%) 


(L) India's manufactured Exports (1979- 

", share) 


1. Public consumption 

10% 

1. Industrial market economics 


58", 

2. Private consumption 

70% 

2. Non-market industrial economics 


I0"„ 

3. Gross domestic investment 

-•Vo 

3. High income oil exporters 


f>":! 

4. Gross domestic savings 


4. Del eloping economies 


26"; 

5. Resource balance 

- 

(Value of manufactured exporters 8 billion 

3 729 

(F) fndustriallsation—\ alue ndded in Manufacturing fur 1970 

(M) Balance of Payment and Debt Services Ratios 


(1975 Prices) 



1970 

1980 

1. Food and Agricultuie 



($ Million) 

2. Textile and clothing 

18% 

1. Current A,.'c balance (- ) 

394 (- 

-)3,163 

3. Machinery and Trans, ciiuipmcnls 

19?„ 

2. interest payment on external 



4. Chemicals 

13% 

public debt 

189 

362 

5. Other manuf.uiuring 

37% 

3. Debt service as ".of exports 

20.9 

8.9 

6. 'Value added in manufacturing $ billion 

15.595 

4. Debt service as ", of GNP 

0.9 

0.6 

(G) Energy Sector 


(N) Inflow of External Capital (1980) 



1. Per capita Energy consumption (1979) 





(Kg. of coal cqui.) 

194 

(a) Public and Public Guaranteed 

(US —8 Million) 

2. Annual growth rate in consumption (J974-79) 

5% 

1. Gross inflow 


2.477 

3. Energy production (annual gr. rate) (1974-79) 

5.4% 

2. Repayment 


636 

4. Energy import as % of exports (I960) 

11% 

3. Net inflow 


1,841 

(1979) 

32% 

(b) Direct Foreign private invextmem 

Negligible 
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World Bank’s eyes 





(O) External Public Debt and Keservee 



(S) Urbanization 

! 





I960 1980 


1970 

1980 




(8 billion) 

1. Urban Population (% of total) 

18% 22% 




2. Urban Population in largest cities 

7% 6% 

1. Outsiandinx external debt 

7.9 

17.4 

(-do-) 


2. (Das %ofGNP 

14.9 

10.0 

3. Urban Population in cities of over 



(8 billion) 

500,000 persons 

26% .39% 




4. No. of cities having over 500000 


.7. Gross for Exch. Reserves 

10.0 

*12.0 

persons 

11 36 

(*8.3 months of import coverage) 








5. Life expectancy at birth 

43years 52years 

(P) Social Parameters (Population) 



6. Infant mortality (aged 0-1) 

165 123 

60-70 70-80 

80-2000 






7. Child death rate (aged 1-41 

26 17 

I. Av., annual growth (Net) 2.3/„ 2, 

1 ® 

.I/O 

1 9% 

(T) Health Indicators 


2. Projected population 8.33 mil. m 1990 



1960 197 

994 mil. in 2000 


1. Population per phy sician 

4,8.50 3,630 

3. Stationary Population 



2. Population per nurse 

10,980 5,700 

(Hypothetical size) 1.694 mil. in 2115 


3. Population having access to safe 


4. Assumed year of reach¬ 



drinking water 

33 %f 197-5) 

ing Net reproduction 



4. Daily per capita calorie intake 


. rate of 1”; 2020 A. D. 



(89 of normal requirement) 

2021 

(Q) Demographic Indicators 



(U) Education 



I960 

1980 

Age Group) 

1960 1980 

Crude birth rate per 1000 

44 

36 

1. of boys in Primary Schools 

80% 92% 




2. /, of girls in Primary Schools 

40% 63% 

Cl ude death rate per 1000 

22 

14 

3. lotal 

61% 78% 

"^change 'n birth rate 

... 

18.5*, 

4. Enrolled in Secondary Schools 

20% 27?; 




5. Enrolled in Hr. education 

3% 8% 

"^change in death rate 


37.6% 

6. Adult literacy rate 

28% 36% 

Total fertility rate 


4.9% 






(V) Income Distribution (1975-76) 


Married women using contraceptives 


23 , 



(%) (»970) 

(1979) 

f ^ share of household income 






(Income Share) 

(R) Labour Force (%) 



1. Lowest 20% had 

7% 


I960 

1980 

2. Selcond Quintile 

9.2% 

I. Per cent of working population 



3. Third Quintile 

13.9*; 

(15—64 years) 

55 

57 

4. Fourth Quintile 

20.5% 

2. Labour force in agriculture 

74% 

69% 

5. Highest 20% 

49.4% 




6. (Top 10%) 

(33.6%) 

3. Labour force in industry 

11*/. 

13% 






(W) India’s Defence Expenditure (1979) 


4. Labour force in services 

15% 

18% 

1. As %ofONP 

2.8% 


5. Aonual ®rowth of labour t .5% (1960-1970) 2. As % of Central Govt. exp. )8.1/« 

force f?i) > -7% (Source ; «VW Pcvchpmcnl Rfporl : 1982) 
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Conicl from Pan.' 17 

regulate the temperatures and reduce evapora'inn 
from plantfi, enhance carbon assimilation and plant 
growth, fill up ground water reserves, raise water 
table, improve soil mois'ure regime, regulate even 
distribution of rarnfall etc. They also efleet the soils 
by way of increase in size of water stable aggregate, 
pore space and resistance of the aggrega'es to ero- 


Shelterbelts that is rows of trees or shrubs or of 
both around the farni.s are very effective against v>ind 
erosion, temperature variation, snow drift anti frost. 
.They increase the yield of agricultural crops. 


sion. All these ameliorating. eU'eels result in u healthy 
,sojl-water-plant relalionship. in the shelteretl aiea the 
fertilizer efficiency increases by .“iO to IDO per ceiil. 
In the USSR the shelterbcits are reported to have in¬ 
creased the yields of agricultural crops. loddei 
grasses and vegetables crops. The belt have been 
found to be highly bcneticial during inhial stages ol 
forest plantations alst). 'I'bc bells piavidc longer 
periods of grazing to. sheejr and cattle resulting in 
higher milk production, better wool quality etc. I ,)r 
these reasons the shelterbcits are accorded the na¬ 
tional importance in the USSR.. Denmark s'ld 
America. Under Indian conditions. 150 per cent in¬ 
crease in crop yields has been reported due to sliellei- 
belts. 

While taking up laim foivsTy programmes, tlie 
following suggevtions will make tliem moie compa 
ruble with the field crops. Cieneially the edcel ol laiin 
trees on the kharif crops is less marked than on 
the giDwtli of rabi ciojis. I his may he due to sh.ide 
etfecls, moisture and nutrient exhaustion. In view ol 
•th'S, decidoas trees like mulberry and shishtini and 
narrow' crowned trees like eucalyptus may Ire pve- 
fened. Mulberry planta'ion can also be utilised foi 
sericulture, paper making. s|ioris euods .and basket 
making. 

. FOR lilTMINAIlNCi 1 HI- ROOT eonipelition 
from the adjoining crops, use of lot cutties is reeoin- 
mended. Dense crowncii shady tiees and Indt cinn- 
limber trees like jamun. mango, jackiniil. .guava and 
her may be planted near the wells, tanks tubewells 
farm sheds and habitations, lo avoid the usk ol 
harbouring insect pests and diseases, the trees should 
be kept under regular siirveillanec and prc'phy laetn. 
spraying or dusting should be adopted. A cueulyplus 
has some unique ehiiractcristies of its own. as a 
result of which it has been found favour with the 
farmers. It is quick growing tree rcsis’ant to saline, 
alkaline and water logged condition and its canopy 
is not suitable for bird nesting 

Social forestry aims at giowing orinimentnl liees 
lor the purpose of piovidiiig Iviidils for the commu¬ 
nity. Soeiiil foeslrv can be practised along etmals. 
raTway lines, road sides, village common land, vil¬ 
lage approach roads, newly dug drains, camping 
grounds, school yards, community buildings etc. 
Lakhs of hectares of land need immediate reclam.i- 
tion which can be planled'bronglit under social loies- 
Iry, Most of the stales haw appreciable are.i wliicli 


need reclamatiou. As not alt the area is fit fur ini-, 
mediate cultivation it can be utilised for social fores¬ 
try programmes with advantage. Panchayat lands not 
suitable for crop cultivation can be utilised for vil¬ 
lage forests. However, these will have to be protected 
against indiscriminate grazing and cutting for fuel. 
This can be overcome by organising cooperative 
village forest societies on the Ciujarat pattern. The 
Fore.st Department and Agricultural Universities can 
provide institutional help and infrastructure for 
providing expert advise for raising such plantations. 
Radio and 1 elevision media can be utilised to render 
advice to the people as lo what areas should be 
planted, when and how. 

DIVFRSION OF SUCH LAND lO forest planta¬ 
tions can be quite remunerative. Jt has been e.stimat- 
cd that an acre of sub-marginal land under eucalyp¬ 
tus plantation can yield in 15 years a net income of 
about Rs. Ht.OOt) and having varurjs dcgiec-i of 
salinity and alkalinity can alsiv he used in social forestry 
programmes. 'I rec species like Acacia nilotiea .Asadir- 
aehlindics, Prosopis julifiora. Burea moiiosperam. 
Madhuca indiea. Z'/i phus species and Salvadora 
oleoides can grow on saline-alkali lands. Growing of 
these trees on such deteriorated soils will initiate the 
leelamat’on process and improve their prodaelivity 
and bring some income Irom such lands. On the 
waterlogged areas, planting of willow arjun, jtimun, 
eucalyptus, guava, her etc. are desirable. 

I'or the (viirposc ol variety and beaatiliealion, onia- 
menial trees can be interspersed along with timber 
and fruit trees In this country a large area is sub¬ 
jected to seveie water erosion and in these areas 
sylvipasloral programme can be undertaken. These 
areas are at jnesent unlit and uneconvimicul lor eiop 
cultivation, fhe cultivation of Dishrotachys iiiTens 
and Kud/u vines has proved beneficial unJer such 
S’luation. Sirate M. Atropurpurcum. a legume giaN.s 
with trailing habit, helps not only in soil conservation 
but also pioviJes the much needed pasture. 'I hese 
legumes enrich the soil through symbiotic ii’trogen 
fixation. Mimosa invisia—a trailing type shrub--is 
also very good for erosion control. 

A research study on aiia))lability of vaiious fodder 
trees in dilferent agro-climatie regions is being ini¬ 
tiated in the agricultural universities as also at the 
National Level Research Institutes. Some of the im¬ 
portant fodder trees like Bauhinih variega'a, Hard- 
vvickia binala. Leueaena Icucopecphia are very fast 


Diversion of .salt affected areas fur forest plan¬ 
tation can be quite remunerative. An acre of sub- 
marginal land under eucalyptus plantation can yield 
in 15 .vears a net income* of Rs. 18,000. 


growing spec'cs and are known to fix about 200 kg. 
of nitrogen per hectare. 

IT WOULD BE ESSENTIAL TO survey all the 
areas which could be brought antler the aetivitiesj 
lirogjammes. of soeiiil forestry ;iikI farm I'oresiry. 
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Based on the infonnatioji regm^nj;- soil type- ’ the 
areas available for village lorcstry irwy he cKissilicd 
into; 

(a) Areas with sufficient soil dep!h and along 
the banks of natural water currents can be 
used for raising w'oodlots of fuel species 
and small dimension timber species, (b) 
Area with shallow soil depths can he re¬ 
served for pasture development, (c) road, 
railways and canal sides, compounds of 
community places, religious places, resi¬ 
dential places and school playgrounds can 
have shade loving ornamentals, flowering, 
fruit bearing trees and plants having aes¬ 
thetic and economic values, (d) I'-'arm 
forestry can he uiulcrlaken in area.s along 
fences and bunds, shcl'er belts on inter- 
marginal lands, steep hill slopes, lands 
abandoned due to impoverished soils eithei 
due to faults cultivation or wind wa'er ero¬ 
sion. eroded river banks etc. I hese areas 
may be planted with some crossn spee'es 
yielding fuel, small timber usefjl for farm 
houses, wood for agricultural implements 
and with plants yielding leaf fodder and 
loppings useful for green nian.irin;:. 

Jt is time that eoneerfed efforts are made for pro¬ 
tecting our forest wealth with the active involvement 
of its masses. In the Fifth Five Year Plan the Issn 
centrally sponsored schemes viz. (i) development of 
social forestry—rcalTorc.station of degraded forests. 


and (ii) pilot pn'jeets on mived plantations on waste¬ 
lands, panehayat lands, etc. with an outlay of Rs. .> 
crorcs each were initiated. During the Si.sth Plan a 
centrally sponsored social forestry programme involv¬ 
ing an outlay of Rs. 50 crores has been proposed. 

The Central and Slates Governments, through their 
specialised agency—horcsts and Soil Cunseiva'ion 
Department—can provide technical guidance and 
financial assistance. 

INTENSIVE RESEARC'H AND DEVELOPMENT 
elfort backed by appropriate public policy may have 
to be made in the area of social and farm forestry so 
as to (!) restore ecological security (ii) meet fuel, 
fodder and other domestic needs of the population, 
and (iii) meet the needs of smalJ and large scale 
industries. This will call for a coordinated approach 
involving the Panchaya' Adni'nistraicun, District 
Rural Development A\gencies. Project olheiaK of the 
Drought Prone Area Programme. Command Area 
Development Projects and Credit Institutions. Moti¬ 
vation and technological package would, in the ulti¬ 
mate analys's, help school children and adul's to 
raise trees in homes, school common land, road .eide. 
railway line etc. Agro-forestry programme should 
help farmers to adopt a wide range of land manage¬ 
ment system leading to a combination of sylviculture 
with horticulture or animal husbandry or acquaculture 
A well managed forest eco-syslcm in which plants, 
animals and man co-exist in a mutually symbiotic 
manner is an essential component of ecological 
security. 
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Role of women in 
population 

T. N. Sriv#sdava 

IF THE GAINS OF DEVELOPMENT have to 
accrue in real terms to the people in a country, the 
rate of economic advancement has to be faster than 
the rate of growth of population. If poverty persists 
on somewhat the same level, people start losing faith 
in the process of development. 

The control of population through voluntary adop¬ 
tion of the family planning has been the kcynoie of 
the ttolicy ever since the introduction of the plann¬ 
ing in India. While the implementation of progtam- 
me was at a low key during the ‘Fifties' the slaitling 
ra'c of growth of population reported in the Census 
of 1961 necessitated a rethinking on the subject. 
Faced with such a situation, Ihc Government loi-k up 
a massive family planning programme with the em¬ 
phasis on motivation of the eligible couples to adopt 
the .small family voluntarily. 

The provisional population figures for the Census 
of 1981 published recently have shown that the high 
hopes pinned on the family planning as an elTeclivc 
method of arresting the rate of growth of population 
have been completely belied. The decadal rate of 
growth of population for 1971-81 has Itecn 24.7.*! 
per thousand. According to 1981 Census, about 76 
per cent of the population still lives in rural areas. 
During the last thirty years—the rural composition ot 
the population has declined only by about 7 per 
cent. The target groups arc thus mamly, rural based. 
Besides the rural base, the literacy rate of the popu¬ 
lation, despite an appreciable increase, is still at a 
very low level. The literacy rate was 46.74 per cent 
for the male and 24.88 for the females in 19S1 as 


Aa educated woman is usually less closely confined, 
physically and psychologicidiy. with her husband.s 
fa>^ a^ its narrow familial concerns. She is more 
Ukely to feel that she can do somcfiiing about the 
cooAHons of Mfc. Her horizon of informatinn is 
wider. 


a whole but in the rural areas, the literacy was only 
18.69 for the females in 1971 as against 39.45 in ur¬ 
ban areas. These factors would by themselves be not 


About 76 per cent of flie Indiai poimlatlon still 
lives in rural areas, the Htcracy rate of the population 
being stiH very low; In 1971 the literacy rate among 
rural women was 18.69. The social and attitudinal 
barriers to scffinqi the concept of small family in 
areas where men and women are not exposed to 
new ideas are many. 


so important but in the Indian context they have to 
be seen in the light of the traditional setting of the 
village where the behaviour of the families including 
the target jjroup is determined by the social aware¬ 
ness and attitudes of the ciders of the family and the 
village. The social and attitudinal barrier to sell'iig 
of the concept of small fam'ly in areas where men 
and women are not exposed to new ideas, arc great. 
It is difficult to penetrate these areas by any form 
of motivation unless it is supported by a systematic 
programme of educating people. 


Education by itself will not lead (o a change in 
altitudes unless it is acconqianicd by suitable oppor¬ 
tunities for employment. \>1iat Ir required is opening 
of new vistas for wiomen which could provide whole 
time employment to them, as salaried workers. 


IT IS IN THIS CONTEXT that the role of women 
as an instrument for the propagation of a small family 
becomes important. There is no sphere ol life in 
which women play a more important and posi'ive 
role as in the determination of the si/c of the 
family. It is they who bear the burden of bearing 
and rearing of children. For them it is not merely a 
biological or social necessity but also a way of life 
and a useful way of keeping themselves engaged. 
Control of population would be easier to achieve if 
emotional and social requirements of women are 
faken care of by involving them in the social and 
economic activity particularly after they have ful¬ 
filled the necessary and obligatory function of child 
bearing and child rearing. In other words if women 
are to adopt family planning, they have to be j)re- 
pared and provided the basic opportunities for gain¬ 
ful employment outside their home. A diffcient role 
for women will have to be contemplated besides 
that of a housewife and mother—^be it rural or 
urban area. The traditional role will have to be re¬ 
cast to suit the need of a small family provided 
necessary conditions for emotional and social ful¬ 
filment are created for women. 

What can this role Iw ? It can only be a 
dignified participation in the social and economic 
life of the country. This would mean provision of 
adequate facilities for education and employment for 
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women, not only in the urban areas but also in re¬ 
mote, backward and inaccessible rural areas. Edu¬ 
cation helps in the develojmient of personality of 
an individual and stimulates their thinking power. 
In the case of women, it throws up wide ranging 
alternatives to child bearing as sources of emotional 
and p^chological fulfilment. It enables women lo 
appreciate the need and use of contraception in the 
changed socio-economic context and helps in their 
adoption. Experience shows that in many Western 
countries, female education has been associated in 
reduced birth rate. It increases women’s awareness 
of themselves and enables them to come out from 
the narrow domain of their families. According to 
Helen Ware, “Educated wives further contribute to 
fertility decline because they are more likely to wish 
to avoid the inconveniences of pregnancy, to share 
decision making with their husbands, and to reject 
the claims of their children.” (Women. Demo¬ 
graphy and Development, p. 84). She says further, 
“A thousand family planning visits will not persu¬ 
ade women to make effective use of contraception 
if they do not believe that they will gain by limit¬ 
ing the number of their children” (ibid p. 86). 

MANDFXBAMS WHO HAS STUDIED the ferti¬ 
lity of Indian women in the early seventies, has ob¬ 
served that “An educated women is usually less 
closely confined, physically and psychologically, 
with her husband’s family and its narrow familial 
concerns than is the woman who is brought into 
their home as an uneducated girl. She is more likely 
to feci that she can do something about the condi¬ 
tions of her life. Her horizon of information is wider, 
if only by being able to read newspaper; her net- 
v/ork of communication is likely to be broader, even 
if it extends only lo school friends and kiths and 
kins. These differences are not, of course, direct, 
results of her having studied algebra or learned to 
read another language, but they are potent conse¬ 
quences that help to shape her life and are (more) 
likely lo induce her to limit her fertility”. (Human 
Fertility in India p. 54.55). 

But education by itself will not lead to a change 
in attitudes, unless it is accompanied by suitable 
opportunities for employment. In the rural areas, 
women arc active participants in the work force 
though their participation is of supplementary nature. 
Agriculture has peak and non-peak requirements of 
labour force. It is only in the peak season that they 
help men folk in the agricultural operations. Dniiig 
the remaining period, they are engaged in domes'ic 
chores It is for this reason that, despite active parti- 


A family planning programme aiming at the reduc¬ 
tion of birth rate should have a long term and short 
term projection. As the last two decedes, oi intensive 
compaignbig have not resulted in any significant re¬ 
duction in the rate of growth dt popidatiod, it is time 
for rethinking in this direction. 


cipatlon of women in the agricultural operations in 
the rural areas, it has not resulted in reduction in 
the birth rate. What is required is opening of new 
vistas for women which could provile Whole time 
employment to them, as salaried workers. With more 


and more employment opportunities available to wo¬ 
men, outside their home, there would be attitudinal 
change in the concept of the size of family as out-of- 
homc economic and social commitments will not 
only lead to emotional satisfaction but would leave 
little time for child bearing and rearing. Thus, accord¬ 
ing to Dixon the creation of small scale rural indus¬ 
tries would promote reduced fertility. The employ¬ 
ment leads to income, skills and social contacts which 
can give them greater self esteem and alternative 
social and economic role. This would give women 
greyer decision making power in the family and help 
them in the adoption of birth control practices, spac¬ 
ing and limitation of the size of family Dixon R: 
Rural Women at Work: Strategies for Development 
in South Asia). 

A family planning programme siming at the reduc¬ 
tion of birth rate should have a long term and short 
term perfection. While in the short run, motivation 
may be helpful in changing the attitude of small 
number of families, in the long run it is un investment 
in women’s ed'ucation and creation of more employ¬ 
ment opportunities which would change their attitudes 
and help them in adoptmg the norm of a small family 
As the last two decades of intensive campaigning 
have not resulted in any significant reduction in the 
rate of growth of population, it is time for rethinking 
in this direction. Next twenty years can make a 
material difference in the whole programme if em¬ 
phasis is shifted from mere family planning to wo¬ 
men’s development to achieve the goal of small family. 


Computer in Tea 

THE USE OF THE Automatic Control Systems 
(ACS) in tea growing will definiieh reduce th-j pro¬ 
duction costs for high-grade tea. A computer is cap¬ 
able of finding adequate solutions for a broad range 
of questions pertaining lo tbj compilation of a ra¬ 
tional harvesting schedule based on tlic potentiali¬ 
ties of agricultural enterprises, the capacity of pro¬ 
cessing enterprises, prognosticated yields and data on 
the previous days of harvesting. A coinjmter, lecom- 
mends optimal petterns for tea leaves processing at 
one or the other factory with due account of their 
capacity and specialisation by tea grades. The system 
also recommends optimal transportation routes, and 
determines the necessary number of tea-pickers and 
vehicles. From the central ACS headquarters, situated 
in the district centre of Gali, in Abkhazia (Western 
Georgia), orders are sent lo all collective and State 
farms and tea factories. Up to now communication 
was maintained by radio and telephone, but from next 
year the central ACS headquarters will be u.sing tele¬ 
printers, and all information will bo processed by 
computers. The main purpose of the introduction of 
this system is to reduce the losses and to improve 
the quality. To achieve this goal, the ACS ccnfral 
headquarters, which pos.scsses the data on (he avail¬ 
able manpower, protiuction capacity and .so on, dis¬ 
tribute workers and equipment rationally at working 
sites so as to avoid “overload.s”, emergencies, idling 
of facilities, empty runs, etc. The ACS helps to 
resolve the problem of spares for tea-picking 
machines, equipment and vehicles. 

(Soviet Features.) 
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The Nadooil Pepdirtlea PoBqr ot Eadia nwiiiMises 
flic need te gli« ilfjii priority to wnMo’s edocatloB 
■ad popabflaa cdoodioa thrmg^ sdioois as writ as 
with the he^ of aodio-vlsafll pabHcHy media for oat 
of achofd {K^ohifloB. 

Educated girls’ views 
on family life 

Nirmal Sawhney 


A SURVEY OF UNIVERSITY GIRL students 
was conducted by the Population Centre, Lucknow. 
The general objective of the sumy was to assess the 
relationships induing differentials between the dis¬ 
cipline of study (Arts, Science, Medicine dc.,) and 
the attitude of @rl students towarefe their marriage 
plans, desired family size and its composition and 
acceptance of small family norm. 

Students of Lucknow University, Lacknow who 
were studying in M,A. or M. Sc. or MBBSjMD cours¬ 
es or doing Ph. D. were approached. A total of 278 
students were interviewed with the help of pre-tested 
semi-structured questionnaire schedule. There was 


It has been estabiiriicd that educational attainment 
has indirect association with the size of family, higher 
flie educatioBal status of a coufde, lower is the size 
of flie tamify. 


almost an equal representation erf students belonging 
to Arts, Sciences and Medicine. Majority of stu¬ 
dents in all disciplines were Hindus (about 90 per 
cent) and urbanite. 

MARRIAGE PLANS OF GIRL STUDENTS : 
Since all the selected students belonged to 
Post-graduate or above classes, they were asked 
certain specific questions in regard to their 
marriage plans, information was collected about 
their liking for a particular type of mar- 
riaijge (love marriage or armanged marriage), age at 
which they will like to get married, how far they 
will succeed in implementing their marriage plan, 
and in their opinion what is the ideal age for mar¬ 
riage. Data is presented in the table below: 


Item 


Per cent respondents 

Arts Sciences Mcdi- Total 
cat 


1. Type of Mw"r(ote 


Love marriage 

61.7 

71.0 

86.7 

73.4 

Arranged marriage 

33.0 

27.9 

9.2 

23.0 

No response 

5.3 

1.1 

4.1 

3.6 


2. Age (in years) at which they gotIwiU gel married 


Upto 19 

0.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.7 

20 to 24 

38.3 

57.0 

64.3 

53.2 

25 to above 

39.4 

26.7 

32.6 

33.1 

No response 

22.3 

16.3 

1.1 

13.0 

Whether they will stick to their marriage plan 



Yes 

47.9 

53.5 

59.4 

57.2 

No . . 

47,9 

45.3 

29.6 

40.6 

No response 

4.2 

1.2 

1.0 

2.2 

Ideal age for marriage (in years) 




15 to 19 

4.2 

2.3 

1.0 

2.5 

20 to 24 

73.4 

73.3 

61.3 

69.1 

25 to 30 

21.3 

22.1 

36.7 

27.0 

No response 

1.1 

2.3 

1.0 

1.4 


TYPE OF MARRIAGE : it may be noticed that 
73.4 per cent of the girls interviewed favoured love 
marriage and thus only 23 per cent showed liking for 
arrang^ marriage. Analysis according to discipline of 
study shows that the proportion of Medical students 
who were in favour of love marriage is found to be 
higher (86.7 per cent) compared to Arts- and Science 
students (62 per cent to 70 per cent). 

AGE AT MARRIAGE ; On the question that at 
what age they will get married, it was found that 0.7 
per cent students were already married, they got 
married before they completed 20 years of age and all 
of them belonged to Medical woup of studies. Further, 
majority of Science and Medical students who were 
unmarried expressed desire to get married between 
20 to 24 years of age (57 per cent and 64 per cent 
respectively) and thus only 27 per cent and 33 per 
cent respectively showed inclination of getting mar¬ 
ried at the of 25 years or after. On the other 
hand, proportion of Arts students who wanted mar¬ 
riage either at the age between 20 to 24 years or 25 
years and above is equally distributed (38.3 per cent 
and 39.4 per cent respectively). 


This study h^ps understtmdiug tbe views of sin* 
dents and flie for iotro daci ng the sulriect of 
pi^pulatioo odondion at eveiy level of edneaflon. 

STICKING TO MARRIAGE PLAN : Students be¬ 
longing to different disdj^es, when probed as to how 
far they will stick to their marriage plans and will not 
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get manied ewUer even if their pMtaers insist, pive 
diffierent views. It is evident that the proportion of 
Medical students who gave inclination for sticking 
to their t^ginal jdans is h^^ier (69.4 per cent) com¬ 
pared to their counterparts in Arts (47.9 per cent) 
and Scioice groups (53.5 per cent). Thus there is a 
possibiUty that neatly 45 to 48 per cent students 
respectively of Science and Arts group accept mar¬ 
riage at an early age. 

IDEAL AGE AT MARRIAGE : On the issue of 
ideal age at marriage, it was found that a very small 
fraction of girl students recommended marriage bet¬ 
ween 15 to 19 years of age (4.2 i«r cent Arts, 2.3 per 
cent Science and 1.0 per cent Medical students). Where¬ 
as 61 per cent (Medical) to 73.4 per cent (Arts and 
Science) students reported that the ideal age at mar¬ 
riage is between 20 to 24 years. A little more than 
one third of the Medical students (36.7 per cent) 
preferred late marriage, between 25 to 30 years. 
The corresponding percentage amongst Arts and 
Science students was quite low (21 per cent to 22 
per cent only). 

In resume it can be said that Medical students 
have more liberal views on the type of marriage, 
their marriage plans are almost oefinite and they 
prefer late marriage as compared to Science and 
Arts students. 

FAMILY BUILDING : The girl students were fur- 
' ther asked certain questions on family building issues. 
Some of the questions were on the duration between 
marriage and the first delivery, desired number of 
children, ideal spacing between births, family com¬ 
position and additional number of children if the 
desired family composition is not obtained. Their 
views are shown in Table 2. 


liable 2 —Distribution of Girl Students on certain 
Family Building Issues 


Item 

Per cent students 


Arts 

Science 

Medi¬ 

cal 

Total 

]. Duration between Marriage and First Maternity 


Upto one year 

26.6 

15.1 

15.3 

19.1 

Two to three years 

55.3 

79.1 

77.6 

70.5 

Four years and above . 

18.1 

5.8 

7.1 

10.4 

2. Desired family size 





. One child only 

7,4 

2.3 

11.2 

7,2 

Two children 

78.8 

83.7 

81.6 

81.3 

Three children 

8.5 

7.0 

7.2 

7.5 

Four children and ab jve 

5.3 

7.0 

0.0 

4.0 

3. Average children desired 




2.1 

4. Idea! spacing between birth {in years) 



One to two . 

26.6 

24.4 

16.3 

22.3 

Two to three 

36.2 

50.0 

44.9 

43.6 

Three to four 

11.7 

3.1 

23.5 

14.7 

Four and above 

20.2 

13.8 

11.2 

14.7 

No response 

5.3 

4.7 

4.1 

4.7 


DURATION BETWEEN MARRIAGE AND 
FIRST MATERNITY ; Analysis of the data in the 
above table depicts that a little less than three-fourth 
(70.5 per cent) of the girl students interviewed opined 
t^t tlte duratiem between marriage and first maternity 
should be two to three years whereas 19.1 per cent 
and 10.4 per cent said that it should be either one 
year or more than four years respectively. However, 
differentials in their views according to the discipline 
of the study have been observed. Ibough majority of 
students of all the disciplines of study recommended 
duration of two to three years between marriage and 
first maternity, the proportion of Arts students who 
favoured up to one year duration (26.6 per cent) and 
more than four years duration (18.1 per cent) is quite 
high compared to medical students. 

DESIRED FAMILY SIZE : With regard to size of 
family, 93 per cent Medical students recommended 
family with two children only and the remaining (only 
7 per cent) favoured three children family. On the 
other hand percentage of Arts and Science students 
who favoured family of two children only was found 


Wiffi reg[^ to family size 93 per cent medicol 
students vraifed two cfaiidren only and remaining 7 
per cent favoored three children. 


to be slightly less (86 per cent each). Moreover, 
none of the Medical student expressed desire for 
four or more children whereas 5 to 7 per cent of the 
Arts and Science students wanted family wi'li so 
many children. 

IDEAL SPACING BETWEEN BIRTHS : Maxi¬ 
mum number of students responded that the ideal spac¬ 
ing between births should be two to three or three to 
four years (48 per cent Arts, 58 per cent Science and 
68 pr cent M^ical students). About 20 per cent Art 
s'udents recommended spacing of four years and above 
which was as low as 11 per cent and 13 per cent in 
the case of Medical and Science students respective¬ 
ly. i^milarly one to two years spacing has been sug¬ 
gested by about one-fourth of the students belong¬ 
ing to Art and Science Groups of studies. Only 16 
per cent Medical students suggested the same. 

FAMILY COMPOSITION : Of the total students 
intendewed (278), 80 per cent expressed desire for 
family composition with one daughter and one son only 
and nearly 10 per cent wanted family with one 
daughter and two sons. Desire for two daughters 
and one son and two sons has been expressed by 
four students and six students respectively. Not much 
variations in the views of gjrls belonging to dilFercnt 
disciplines and family composition have been found. 
Because as many as 87.2 per cent, 88.3 per cent and 
91.9 per cent students belonging to Arts. .Science 
and Medical groups respectively, favoured family 
with one daughter and two sons. Further, four girls 
are found completely against any child in the family. 

VIEWS ON ADDITIONAL CHILDREN : Stu¬ 
dents were then required to give information whether 
they would like to have additional children in the 
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fmily if they do not get the desired family composi- 
tbn. Those who gave positive replies were further 
inquired about the number of additional children. 

TiiUe 3—Views of Students on additional children 


Item 


Respondents 



Arts 

Science 

Medi¬ 

cal 

Total 

Liking for additional children 




(N—278) 





Yes . 

12.8 

13.9 

8.2 

11.5 

No . . . 

83.0 

82.6 

91.8 

86 0 

No response 

4.2 

3.5 

0.0 

2.5 

, No. of additional children (N—32) 




One child 

66.7 

75.0 

75.0 

71.9 

two children 

25.0 

8,3 

12.5 

15.6 

three children 

8.3 

16.7 

12.5 

12.5 


It may be seen that only about 12 per cent of 
the students expressed desire for additional children 
in case they do not get the desired family compnsi- 
tion. However, the proptirlion of Medical stiidcnls 
favouring addition in the family than the desired size 
is quite low (8.2 per cent) compared to Arts (12,8 
per cent) and Science (13.9 per cent) groups. It wiis 
also found that of those who wanted additional child¬ 
ren in the family, three-fourth of the Medical and 
Science students expressed desire for one child only. 
The corresponding percentage in Arts students is 
quite low (66.7 per cent). Just like other sub-scc- 
tions. They were asked, do you favour family plannino 
Medical students are at a favourable situation with 
better understanding of family building information 
including negative desire for additional children. 

FAMILY PLANNING PROGRAMME ; In order 
to know the views of students on the issue of family 
planning acceptance, enquiries were made on five ques¬ 
tions. They were asked, do you favour family planning 
programme? If they said yes, data on the methods 
which were known to them, the source of getting in¬ 
formation and the ranking (hey give to various faindy 
planning methods were also collected. 1-astly, infor¬ 
mation whether the students discuss this topic or 
share this information with their friends or not 
was also gathered. 

Tabic 4—Knowledge about Family Planning Program¬ 
me amongst Girl Students 


Item 


Percent t cspomicnts 


Arts Science Medical Total 


1. Do you favour FP Programme 


Yes . 

96.8 

93 0 

98 9 

96 4 

No . 

3 2 

7.0 

1 1 

3.6 

Knowledge ahout available FP Methods 



Sterilization 

22 0 

22.5 

M 4 

19.4 

Nirodh 

.35.2 

.32..5 

37.1 

35.1 

lUP/Copper T 

9.9 

2 5 

19.6 

11.2 

Oral Pills . 

5.5 

12.5 

15.5 

11.2 

Self Control 

, 

2.5 

8.3 

3,7 

No response 

25.2 

U3.7 

4.1 

17.2 


3. Sourci of getting FP Information 


Friends and relatives 

2.2 

28.8 

4,1 

10.8 

Magazine and books 

35.2 

30,0 

87.6 

52.6 

Radio. T.V. and other 
publicity media 

28. S 

15 0 

2.1 

14.9 

Dortor and FP worker 

1.1 

0.0 

0,0 

0,4 

Hospital 

2.2 

2.5 

1.0 

1.9 

Others 

0.0 

0.0 

3.2 

1.1 

No response 

30.8 

23.7 

2.0 

18.3 

First ranking to FP Methods 




Sterilization . 

37.0 

54.2 

13.8 

25.4 

lUD/Copper T 

40.7 

20.8 

32.3 

31.9 

Nirodh 

18.5 

4.2 

27.6 

27.7 

Oral Pills 

0.0 

8.3 

16.1 

11.6 

Other Methods 

3.8 

12.5 

10.3 

9.4 

Discussion about FP Methods with friends 



Yes, discussed freely 

50.0 

55.3 

71.1 

59.7 

Yes, discussed indirectly 

8.7 

5.2 

5.2 

6.3 

Not discussed 

41.3 

39.5 

23.7 

34 0 

Almost all the students irrespective of their 

disci- 


pline of study approved family planning programme 
(93 per cent to 99 per cent). 

KNOWLEDGE OF FP METHODS : Data on the 
knowledge about various family planning methods 
were collected in such a way that priority in their 
knovyledgc of the methods can be found out. Thus 
multiple responses have been obtained. Only first 
priority responses have been analysed. 

It may be noticed that nearly 17 per cent of (he 
respondents did not respond this question. May be 
they did not know about any of the family planning 
methods. Majority of those students who did not 
respond belonged to either Arts group (25.2 per cent) 
or Science group (23.7 per cent) of studies. Further, 
a little more than one-third of the respondents report¬ 
ed Nirodh as the first me'hod they knew (35.1 per 
cent) and thus sterilization and Oral Pills were known 
to 19.4 per cent and 11.2 per cent students res¬ 
pectively, Differentials in the knowledge of stcril'esa- 
tion, lUDjCopper-T and Oral Pills amongst s'tudcnts 
of the three disciplines have also been observed. 
Higher proportion of students belonging to Arts and 
Science groups of studbs gave sterilisation as the 
first method (22 per cent), compared to Medical 
students (14.4 per cen‘) only. Similarly, the propor¬ 
tion of medical .students having knowledge about 
self control, lUDjCoppcr T and Oral Pills has been 
found to be better compared to Aris and Science 
students (19.6 per cent, 15.5 per cent). 

SOURCE OF INFORMATION ABOUT FP 
METHODS : Friends and relatives, magazines and 
books, and radio, TV along with other mass-media 
proigrammes are the three main sources of getting 


Majority of science and OMdical ^idents faivoured 
marriage between the age of 20 to 24 years. 

information in which books and magazine topped 
(52.6 per cent). Discipline-wise analysis of data 

{Continued on page 30) 
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Reyamping the public 
distribution system 

Navin Chandra Jusbi 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION TAKEN by the 
Union Government in the middle o£ September this 
year is that vanaspati ghee w^ill not be supplied to the 
public under the pubhc distribution system and as such, 
it has now been taken out of the list of items which 
could possibly be sold through the fair price shops. 
The decision is mainly due to the constraints of ade¬ 
quate and timely supplies as also the frequently chang¬ 
ing prices of vanaspati ghee in the country. On 
August 11, 1982 a national workshop on ‘Producti¬ 
vity in The Public Distribution System’ was organised 
by the National Productivity Council in New Delhi. 
An impression went round that the public distribution 
system in the country has not been able to generate 
confidence among the consumers mainly because of 
the poor quality of stocks they get at the fair price 
shops. 

Surely, the public distribution system was evolved 
out of the necessity felt during the years of shortage 
when quality was not of much importance. The times 
have now changed and an average consumer wants 
good quality stocks in return for his well-earned 
money. He is repulsed by any bad quality stocks 
offered to him at the fair price shops and goes to the 


Quality control and buffer stocks are essential pre¬ 
requisites to make ffie public distribution system a 
success. The growing awareness of the govcniincnt 
for coinsolid^n^; the distribution system is 
encoaragfaig. 


open market where he can get the quality he wants. 
The productivity of the system could be improved only 
by exercising control over quality. 

THERE IS NO DOUBT THAT the Central Go¬ 
vernment is earnest in spreading the network of public 
distribution system throughout the length and breadth 
of the country- Initially, the scheme envisaged supply¬ 
ing foodgrains, processed edible ofis, kerosene and 
soft coke and some selected manufactured items. A 
number of essential commodities arc now available 
to the consumers at reasonable'prices through the 
system. However, these are neither uniformly sup¬ 
ped everywhere, nor is their availability guaranteed. 
Ilte general exp<^ence is that one or the other com- 
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Th* poUlc dMxBiatton system was evrdved out of 
the ae ci es l ty felt during the years rff shortage when 
qnafity WK not of much Importmoe. The times have 
changed now. Consumer wants good quality stocks. 
Bad qaality stocks, tack of avaltamlity at all the times 
and snbsequent long queues discourage iUm from 
buying from ffie hiir price shops. 


modity is always in short supply and consumers have 
to depend on the open market. This situation is due 
to the fact that there has always been an under csti- 


It is the availability of items which is providing tfie 
biggest hurdle and the exanqile of dropping vanaspati 
gbee in sheer desperation calls for a serious thinking. 
The only remedy seems to be to undertake production 
of all essential articles by the government in the 
public sector. 


matron of our requirements of scarce materials of all 
kinds. This has also caused under-utilisation of our 
production capacities. 

We must recognise that creation of buti'er stocks 
of all kinds of essential items is an essential pre-re¬ 
quisite to make the public distribution system a suc¬ 
cess. Procuring commodities from various private 
producers and that too at lower price has been found 
ti.) be extremely difficult. Due to this, the enthusiasm 
of the Government, the producer and the consumer 
has been substantially diluted in the viability of the 
scheme. It is ilic availability of items which is pro¬ 
viding the biggest hurdle and the example of dropping 
vanaspati ghee in sheer desperation calls for a serious 
thinking. 

THE ONLY REMEDY SEEMS TO be to under¬ 
take production of all essential articles by the Govern¬ 
ment in the public sector. Sooner it is done, the bet¬ 
ter it would be for the country, as ultimately this would 
be the only solution to the problem of inflation. In 
fact, once .created, the public distribution system should 
be taken as an extension of the public sector concept 
in the area of distribution. Needless to say that with 
the kind of imbalances existing between the supply and 
demand for all kinds of consumer goods, the very 
process of development gets caught in the grip of the 
vicious circle and inflation makes it all the more ap¬ 
palling. Inflation in poor and developing countries, 
works as a regressive form of taxation of the most 
vulnerable section of their population. 

The growing awareness of the Government for con¬ 
solidating the distribution system is encouraging. Its 
potential for further growth is also quite promising. 
The system had a turnover of Rs. 1600 crores in 
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1979 and U i& programmed to raise the figure to 
Rs. 3600 crores by the end of the current Sixth Plan 
period. Tbc number of &ir price shops and other 
outlets in the distribution system is to be increased to 
3.5 lakhs by 1984, with spedal attention to the re* 
mote areas such as the north-east and tribal belts. 
Indeed, to an economy that is visited by shortages, 
the need for a permanent, effective and country-wide 
public distribution system cannot be oyer-emphasised. 
However, when the basic items continue to remain 
in short supply, the very success of planned develop¬ 
ment hinges on their adequate production, procure¬ 
ment and distribution. Therefore, an appropriate and 
well-knit organisational structure needs to be evolved 
in order to coordinate and control the procirrement 
and distribution activities. 

THE MAJOR ELEMENTS OF THE system com¬ 
prise a net-work of procurement agencies percolating 
to the village level, devoted and efficient personnel, 
well-coordinated logistics, storage and adequate sup¬ 
plies all the time. There should be a continuous feed¬ 
back mechanism to act as a control measure for co¬ 
ordinating procurement and distribution activities. A 
system of compulsory procurement based on graded 
producer levy seems to be indispensable till produc¬ 
tion of all items, except agricultural is in the hands of 
the government. The Government should also keep 
u constant watch and curb the creation of a parallel 
black-market in respect of scarce commodities. The 
best method for applying checks would be to counter 
the hoarding and black-markct tendency by pre-emp¬ 
ting the use of scarce materials as well as imports in 
order to ensure their end-use through uninterrupted 
supplies to consumers. Fair price shops, cooperativo 
societies and super bazars should be set up to the 
maximum possible extent so that each has just that 
number of customers as it can handle without long 
queues being formed. 


The D^i Conmrittee Rqiort on Controls and 
subsidies suites that the amount of government .sub¬ 
sidy has grown in (^metrical proportions from 
Rs. 96 crores in 1970-71 to about Rs. 1600 crores 
so fair. Ihe major beneficiary of controls and sub¬ 
sidies were Hie 10 per cent of the upper strata of the 
society. 


The system should aim at minimising the inordinate 
delay or inconvenience experienced by customers in 
drawing their rations of commodities. Its other ob¬ 
jective should be to provide service to the public at 
the same operative cost which, say, a small street re¬ 
tailer incurs. This is an important aspect of retail 
marketing which the system will have to take into 
consideration while revamping itself on a permanent 
and a viable basis. It will ^so require dependable cal¬ 
culations and sufficient knowledge of the market for¬ 
ces as a precondition for containing prices. And it is 
here that the Government’s capacity to manage the 
market mechanism in respect of consumer items is 
put to an acid test. It is also crucial to ensure that 
a certain mUmum turnover is made in each shop in 
order to^^^t^-even. 


IN THIS CONTEXT IT IS IMPORTANT to note 
that die Dagli Committee R^it on Controls and 
Subsidies states that the ammmt of government sub¬ 
sidy has grown in geometrical progression from 
Rs. 96 crores in 1970-71 to about Rs. 1600 crores 
so far. This Committee found that the major bene- 


He conttoHUK^ of ffiese stdmidies has become 
totally reconsistfait vrith the govemmeiits policy of 
he^i^ the weaker aectioas of the society. 


ficiary of controls and subsidies were the 10 per cent 
of the upper strata of the society. Therefore, the 
continuance of these subsidies has become totally in¬ 
consistent with the government’s policy of helping the 
weaker sections of the society. Now there seems to 
be an urgent need to review these subsidies and the 
types of beneficiaries to be covered under the sy.stcra. 
Also, operational economy needs to be effected through 
scientific storage and planned transportation of dis¬ 
tribution. 

Perhaps, the Government needs to go in for the 
nationalisation of wholesale trade in respect of all 
essential consumer articles. The wholesale trading 
organisation of the public sector will have to demons¬ 
trate that its margin of profit is much more than what 
the private sector was making. Hence, the distribution 
system vrill require efficient management with business 
prudence. And more than that, it will need to func¬ 
tion as a countervailing factor to discourage specula¬ 
tive activities in trade while also ensuring a steady 
growth in production. If the full capacity for produc¬ 
tion and imports is not utilised by the private sector, 
the Government will need to step in and undertake 
the activity the whole hog. The existing provisions of 
the Essential Commodties Act and those relating to 
checking black-markct must be strictly enforced. □ 


Timely Help 

THE AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT BRAN¬ 
CH of State Bank of India, Karaikal has extended 
help to Niravi village of Karaikal district in Pondi¬ 
cherry. Govindaraj and five others of Niravi village 
borrowed Rs. 100/- each from the Bank. They pur¬ 
chased bamboos at a cost of Rs. 12/- (Twelve) each. 
With each bamboo they made five baskets. Each 
basket was sold for about Rs. 5/-. This has assured 
them constant income, ffince almost all the family 
could easily make about 10 basket a day. 

State Bank had also extended loans to women of 
Niravi village for making papada, pickles etc.. The 
rale of interest being less, they were able to pay 
bade the loan in easy instalments. 

V. Govindaswaiiiy FMd PubHcHy Officer Ponffichefry. 
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Lessons we must learn 
from Japan 


tile Ivaaese way Is die only way to ns if we ate 
to adneve soBoe measure of success b our battle 
against poveity. Given bebw are excetpts bom an 
article publfah^ in the Economic Times. The articie 
has mlevance to di of os ta today’s context, especially 
m view of flie fact that the year 1982 has been Pro* 
dncUvtty Year and att-out efforts are being made to 
get the concept of productivity deeply embedded in 
om- miiid. 


S. A. Sapra 


WHAT CAN WE LEARN FROM JAPAN ? We 
in India have undoubtedly many things to leam 
from Japan and one can unhesitatmgly say that the 
Japanese way is the only way open to us if we are 
to achieve some measure of success in our oattle 
against poverty. 


Around 1930, Japan was a poor coantrv but today 
it is Oie fliird ^hest Country In the world in terms 
of GNP. How has Japan adiieved tids miracle? 
Ifi^r and higher productivity is the key to their 
success. 


India is the ninth poorest country in the world 
community of 181 nations in terms of per capita 
gross national products. The alarmingly low rate 
of developments is another cause for worry. But 
we need not despair on our plight. Japan has proved 
that poverty can be abolished. Around 1930, Japan 
was a poor country but today it is the third richest 
coimtry in the world in terms of GNP. How has 
Japan achieved this miracle ? Higher and higher 
productivity is the key to their success. The Japanese 
workers take real interest in the work. This results 
in improvement in productivity without any effort. 

The Japanese are considerate to the workers, they 
encourage initiative, they are informal in their 
approach. They attach the greatest importance to 
team spirit and cooperative efforts. The individual 
does not exist, it is the group that matters. All 
achievements are grow achievements, all failures 
are |roup failures. They provide for continuous 
trainmg. In such an atmosphere, the individual's 
as well as group pr^uctivity improves endlessly. 
This is one of the secrets of Japanese productivity. 
Their quest for knowledge is another contributory 
factor for improvement in productivity. The urge 
for excellence b day-to-day work is a part of the 
Japanese way of life. They bestow maximum 

K 'ble care even on the maintenance of sanitary 
ties. They also seek perfection in whatever 
they do. 


THEY HAVE A RARE PASSION for beauty 
and d6anliness._ In Hitachi, the foundry workers 
have developed splendid flower beds around their 
section which they tend during the lunch hour. The 
foundry is otherwise a dreary place with fumes, dust 
and dross to work in, particularly, as females do not 
work there. Cleanliness, neatness and beauty are 
ehlivenmg, energising and imparting meaning to 
even routine activities. 

The Japanese believe b depth study of any pro¬ 
blem before finding solutions. They believe that the 
diagnosis must be made correctly before proceeding 
with the treatment. If the diagnosis is wrong, the 
best treatment would be of no avail. They arc always 
prepared to leam from others. The unique dccision- 
makbg system in Japan, that is, decision-making 
by consensus makes cve^one concerned deeply and 
truly involved and committed to a decision. 

The superlative quality of Japanese goods is the 
secret of Japan’s enormous success in the export 
market. At the Matsushita Electric, workers have 
become so quality-conscious that they have the 
authority of a quality control inspector. There is 
no idle time whatsoever in Japan. The Japanese 
railways arc well known for their unbelicvablft 
standards of punctuality. 


The unique decision-making system b Japan, that 
is, deddon-making by consensus makes everyone 
concerned deeply and tndy involved and conunitted 
to a decision. 


IN JAPAN, PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT is 
considered to be the most strategic aspect of Manage¬ 
ment. Personnel management does not merely mean 
provision of welfare facilities such as housing and 
canteen. In addition to these mundane matters, it 
entails development of men, their knowledge and 
skills and their cooperative spirit. And above all, 
people must be made aware of the vital importance 
of their day-to-day work. In this respect, wc have 
sadly ailed. People are simply^ drifting away from 
work. TTie sense of responsibility is decaying. 
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A social democfstic revoluti<^ has takso place' i& 
Japan, is yet to baj^cn in the U.K. where the 
trade union motement originated. One of the cardi* 
oal prin^tles of British trade unionism is that the 
primary function of a trade union is to oppose the 
managwnent'which is deemed to be oppressive, ex¬ 


it a worker is refused leave by a foreman on 
grounds of urgency of work, In Japan the trade union 
representatives would support the foreman whereas 
elMV^ere the union will condder this as an infringe¬ 
ment on the worker’s right and rcMst it. 


ploiting the workeis continuously. The British wor¬ 
kers, therefore hate his foreman who represents 
management on the shop floor. To a great extent, 
we have inherited this thinking which is detrimental 
to our national interest. 

The Japanese trade unions preserve their indepen¬ 
dence but do not hate the firm. They are, on the 
contrary, proud of their firm. Even the union song 
may refer to the firm in affectionate terms. The 
Japanese management shows genuine concern for the 
welfare of its workers. It is constantly saying to the 
workers ; Let Japan be the most prosperous country 
in the world and you will share in the profits resulting 
from your efforts. 

JAPANESE MANAGEMENT IS RESPECTED 
by the workers. It enjoys their confidence. Japanese 
unions realise fully that the management and unions 
have common long-term interests in higher producti¬ 
vity, TTiey do realise that the prosperity of the 
workers depends on the prosperity of the nation 
and the firm. What hampers productivity ultimately 
harms the workers themselves. The unions accept 
the need for hard work, hi^cr productivity, pride in 
skill and high quality of goods. 

If a worker is refused leave by a foreman on 
grounds of urgency of work, iu Japan the trade union 
representatives would support the foreman whereas 
elsewhere the union will consider this as an infringe¬ 
ment on the worker's right and resist it. 

The trade unions have on the whole shown a great 
sense of responsibility and statesmanship of a high 
order though there have been strikes and labour uii- 


Wlien the Japanese Govenunent had to restrict (be 
Money supply during 1974 —IS in order to check _a 
nmaway mflation, the trade unions moderated their 
wage dmnands and wUBngjly acc^ted a reduction in 
the annual w^ Increase. 


rests occasionally. When the Government ^ had to 
restrict the mtmey supply during 1974—76 in order 
to check a runaway inflation, the trade unions mode¬ 
rated their wage demands to accord with the new 


conditions and wiliiagly accepted a reduetkH] in the 
annual wage increase. 

Unless there is improvement in productivity and 
in national income, the advantages secured by one 
group of workers may be at the cost of less organised 
sectors of the community. Further strikes and lock¬ 
outs have a dampening effect on the attitude towards 
work. The urge for excellence in work, which is 
not very strong in India, is further blunted by repeated 
stoppages of vvork. Work is a disciplining force, the 
absence of which can be demoralising. Further .every 
strikcllock-out entails loss of production, which a 
poor country like India can ill afford. More speci¬ 
fically India with a per capita GNP of $ 190 cannot 
afford to follow a policy which, for instance, the UK 
with a per capita GNP of over $ 6300 can adopt. 
A rich family can afford to waste some food but not 
a starving one. 

Our perilous economic situation demands greater 
relations, with all out cooperative efforts to improve 
productivity. Prolonged industrial strife is self- 
defeating at this critical juncture. It can only worsen 
the plight of the poor. 

(Courtesy : HMT News Digest) 

Educated girls’ views 

Contd.from page 26 

show that Medical students mostly came to know 
through magazine and books (87.6 per cent), whereas 
in the case of Arts students in addition to books 
and magazines. Radio and TV has also played an 
important role (28.5 per cent). For the Science 
students, the main sources of information have been 
magazine and books (30 per cent) and friends and 
relatives (28.8 per cent). 

On the basis of the findings of this survey, it may 
be summarized that the post graduate university girl 
students have mostly clear knowledge about family 
building concepts including small family norm. They 
have almost definite plan about their marriage. The 
i^rl students are well informed about the age at 
marriage, duration between marriage and first mater¬ 
nity, spacing between births, desired family size and 
family composition also. As far as family planning 
programme information including its acceptance is 
concerned they favoured the programme, had some 
knowledge about the methods of family planning and 
also expressed their preferences for various methods. 
Therefore it may be inferred that there is every 
possibility that they will plan their families later on 
when they enter into the married Hfe. 

The present study helps understanding the views 
of students, need for introducing the subject of popu¬ 
lation education at every level of education and also 
accelerating the educational media for illiterate masses 
particularly youth. By this approach, it is hoped, 
that the ultimate gpal of birth teductioii wonlo be 
achieved. □ 
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Economic Notes 


Guidelines for district level planning 

THE PLANNING COMMISSION ha$ set up a 
14-jnember Working Group with Dr. C. H. Hanu- 
mantha Rao, Member Planning Commission as 
Chairman, to prepare guidelines for planning at dis¬ 
trict level in the country. 

The Working Group has 14 memliers comprising 
Central and State olficials and experts in the field, 
'fhe Working Group will define the scope and con¬ 
tent of district planning in the context of State plan¬ 
ning and delineate the procedure for decentralised 
planning at the State level to make the content of 
district planning operational. The Working Group 
will also devise the various steps in district planning 
and indicate mcthodolopy for each State and suggest 
the methodolo^ for mtegrating block level plan¬ 
ning with district planning. In addition, the Working 
Group will recommend the procedure for nestir»g the 
district plans into the State plans. 

The Working Group has to submit its report to 
the Planning Commission by March 31, 1983. 

Tourist facilities in N. E. Re^on 


16 per cent ^owth in exports 

India was able to achieve a 16 per cent growth 
rate in exports in 1981-82 as compared to a growth 
that rate of less than 4 per cent in 1980-81. Imports 
in 1981-82 increased at a rate of about 8- per cent 
and the trade gap was marginally reduced as com¬ 
pared to 1980-81. 

Record Production by m 

The Indian Telephone Industries Ltd., (ITI) has 
shown a r«:ord performance during 1981-82. The 
value of production in the ITI Units rose to Rs. 
159.30 crores from Rs. 94.55 crorcs in the previous 
year and the profit before taxes to Rs. 17.43 crores 
from Rs. 1.93 crorcs. 

While the turnover of the Bangalore Complex, 
for the first time, crossed Rs. 100 crore mark, the 
Naini, Palghat and Rae Bareli Units showed sub- 
.stantial increase in sales. The Srinagar Unit, for the 
first time, recorded a turnover beyond one crore 
rupees by sale of telephone instrument and spares. 

The Board of Directors had proposed a dividend 
of 8 per cent on paid-up Capital. This would in¬ 
volve a payment of Rs. 1.20 crores as dividend. 


SPECIAL EFFORTS have been made by the 
Ministry of Tourism during the last one year to 
develop tourist facilities m the North-Eastern 
Region. Tourist Offices have been opened at Gauhati 
and Shillong. Decisions have been taken to open 
such Tourist Offices at Imphal and Itanagar. Inter 
regional travel has been made considerably more 
convenient with the introduction of direct air 
services between Imphal and Gauhati in the North 
Eastern Region with Delhi on a Daily basis. 


Public Sector to promote Family Welfare 

the public SECTOR UNDERTAKINGS an 
■voluntary organisations should lend greater coope 
rauon and participation in the family welfare pro 
grammes. This was among the recommendation 
made at the end of the two-day Conference of th 
State Mass Education and Media Officers in Ne\ 
Delhi. For volnntaiy organisations which were tryin 
to popularise the famity wtlfare programmes i 
rural areas, the conference recommended suitabi 
pattern of grants in aid. The other recommendation 
of the Conference included institution of awards fo 
outstMtog work in the field of communication fo 
popularising the programme. 
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Lime stone Deposits in M.P. 

INTENSIVE EFFORTS are being made by the 
Department of Geology and Mining in Madhya 
Pradesh, for discovering minerals in the State. In 
6 districts, mines containing 1480 lakh tonnes of 
limestone have been discovered. They include Se- 
marwa in Durg district of Raipur division, Bapwar 
in Sidhi, RamsaJaiva in Damoh, Hathanapiir 
Kathotia in Naisinghpur and Sabalgarh in Morena 
districts. 

IRD Programme in 200 blocks 

KHADI AND VILLAGE INDUSTRIES COM¬ 
MISSION (KVIC) has identified about 200 blocks 
where Integrated Rural Development programme is 
expected to be started during the current year, The 
number of blocks is expected to increase to about 
500 during the next year. 

Rs. 1.21 crores for houses for plantation works 

THE MINISTRY OF WORKS AND HOUSING 
has released an amount of Rs. 1.21 crores for the 
current financial year for implementation of the 
Central Plan Scheme of Subsidised Housing for Plan¬ 
tation Workers. This release covers four Stales, name¬ 
ly, West Bengal, Assam, Kerala and Karnataka. 
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Books 


Regional Planning 

Regional Pbiudng: Explorations in Agncainire and 
Indnstry; Bddev Sbsii, Oxfwd and IBH Publishing 
Company; New DeM 1981} pp. xvlX247, Price Rs. 
50. 

DR. BALDEV SINGH’S REGIONAL PLAN- 
ning is a statistical exercise in agricultural and In- 
du^l development of Sunder Nagar district in 
Gujarat. It is an outcome of a research project spon¬ 
sored by the Indian Council of Social Science Re¬ 
search, carried out at the Sardar Patel Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, Ahmedabad. The stu¬ 
dy is, as Prof. DT. Lakdawala has rightly pointed cut 
in his foreword, an interesting application of econo¬ 
mic and statistical machinery for policy use. But one 
wonders whether the findings of such a study can 
really and effectively be incorporated in National 
District Planning Programmes. This is primarily be¬ 
cause the finding are rather stereo typed or too reac¬ 
tionary or not well articulated. Prof. Lakdawala himself 
has opined that many of the author’s ai^lications only 
corroborate findings of other studies whilst those relat¬ 
ing to irrigation with regard to its potential for cm- 
ployment generation as well as of small farms hiring 
more labour than large farms needed critical exami- 
na'ion. 

The study is divided into 5 parts dealing with (i) 
District Economy, (ii) Mechanics of farm sector 
growth, (iii) Industrialisation of backward region (iv) 
Planning for Rural Development and (v) Regional 
Development Planning Strategy. While dealing with 
uierje aspects of the district development. Dr. Baldev 
Singh has provided plethora of statistical details but 
he has not been very much concernad about drawing 
valid practical inferences from many of them. How¬ 
ever, some of the conclusions drawn from them high- 
light several contradictions in the planning effons of 
the district. 

Dr. Baldev Singh has stated that Sunder Nagar with 
a population of 8.45 lakhs in 1971 forming 1.44 
akh households ivmg in 1.41 lakh houses, scattered 
in 11 towns and 648 villages is underdeveloped in 
programmes launched for its agricul- 
® development. He has indi- 

K Rc ^3Pita income of the district rose 

from Rs. 305.58 in 1959-60 to Rs. 539.79 in 1970-71 

eSd'tom Sector in- 

61.89 per cent 
*0 iMtch with 

Kr?*'? secondary and tertiary 
^tors had also ^en disappointing. The provision of 
assistance with regard to credit avails 
iBduslrial inputs and 
Sf lechnplogv have not made anv simi- 

th?reS »he relative backwardness of 
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With regard to agriculture, it has been stated that 
th* growth rate of output of crop sector during pre- 
grecn revolution period i.c, 1950-51 to 1964-65 was 
10.3 per cent which became (-) 3.1 per cent for the 
penod 1965-66 to 1974-75. Obviously, therefore, the 
umvcraal advantageous repercussions of the green re¬ 
volution cannot be postulated for all parts of the count¬ 
ry. The success of such a programme would depend 
on many special factors pertaining to a region which 
may not be available in many underdeveloped parts 
of the country. He has further indicated that the va¬ 
riations m the value of crop output around the annual 
mean year output in Sunder Nagar district was 14.6 
per cent. The variations in producfiviiy was 14.2 per 
cent while the variations in gross crop area was only 
10.6 per cent. From this one can draw a conclusion 
that the destiny of agricultural farmers on which a 
large population of Sunder Nagar district (as well as 
of the country) depend.^ on vagaries of nature and 
other factors than the several economic programmes 
generally being implemented for such areas. 

With regard to industrial growth, it has been obser¬ 
ved that the number of industrial units in Sunder 
Nagar increased from 199 in 1960 to 785 in 1975. 
On an average these firms produced an annual gross 
output of Rs. 13.68 lakhs, and installed fixed capital 
of Rs. 4.99 lakhs and employed a labour force of 36 
workers.. Overall profit output ratio was 0.56 per cent 
which by no means can be considered unsatisfactory. 
Such a rate of growth of industries has however failed 
to make an impact on raising the .standard of living 
«ind earning capacity of the people. Among the various 
causes for this drawback one could draw attention to 
the conclusions dravm by Dr. Baldev Singh namely 
only 3.7 per cent of the industrial output was consu¬ 
med within the district.” This shows that the indus¬ 
tries located in the area had been without base in the 
local requirements, rather they depended upon exter¬ 
nal force to a great extent. 

Drawing the attention to some of the weaknesses of 
regional planning in the district, the author has indi- 
c® J district development programmes of 

tiunder Nagar has certainly attracted new industrial 
units into the region while keeping the cxi'^tine units 
intact but the growth stimuli injected into the re- 
ponal economy by various policy instruments have 
tailed to break the vicious circle of regional backward- 
^ss (page 141). Regarding the irrigatinn operation 
r. Singh has stated that “though irrigation opera- 
lions involve additional labour, these do not add to re- 
.employment” (page 198). Accept- 
regional development in 
orcfcr to eradicate rural poverty and 
regional facilities and growth in industrial establish¬ 
ments did not gpnerafe stable income and increasing 
St*®"* opportunities, one is indeed to ponder 
evolving an effective planning 
strategy for such areas. ^ 

^ Bepin Behaii 

^®®“e^ted November 16-30 1982 on pa^c 
vwf a®™? the reviewer of ‘Asian Games’. Shri 
Vtoal Sunejas was left out inadvertently. The omis¬ 
sion is regretted. ^ 

____ -Edilor- 
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latroduct)^ lo^; by IL IbuiudBridiiunii Pttb^al* 
tions Divisioii, Govemraent of India; PP. 88; price 
Rs. 50. 

IN THE FIRST PLACE, it is not clear who the 
author had in mind for his audience when writing- this 
bre^ure the general reader, the foreign visitor to 
India, students? 

The impressive get-up, the art paper in which it 
is printed, the lavish ^irinkling of beautiful colour 
pictures, the simple language of the text-all would sug¬ 
gest an attempt to woo the foreign reader. If this is 
so, the attempt seems wasted. For example, wiU the 
average foreign reader be interested in the details of 
the economic condition of the country-how many 
are literate and how many villages arc electrified and 
so on ? If the intention was to give him these bits 
of information, why not place the whole picture be¬ 
fore him and let him arrive at his own conclusion ? 
Why make statements that belie the truth? When re- 
ferrmg to the electrification of Indian villages, the 
author says : “43 per cent have been electrified, lead¬ 
ing to rural prosperity”. Would the reader be so uni¬ 
formed as not to realise the true state of Indian villa¬ 
ges? 

If the book is meant for school students, it need 
not have been so ecological. The author should have. 
avoided making misleading statements. A brief 30-pagc 
sketch of Indian history since independence is full of 
them. On page 6 he says: “thou^i short-lived the 
Greek authority in. India saw the rise of nationalism 
and the need for a strong Central Government”. It is 
anachronistic to apply the term “nationalism” for the 
4th century B.C. The concept of India as a nation 
came much later. On page 20 he says, referring to 
the 1857 mutiny : The seeds of a peaceful revolution 
were sown, culminating in the struggle for independ¬ 
ence, led by Mahatma Gandhi and based on his ideals 
of truth and non-vilence‘ “The seeds of a “peaceful 
revolution” were not sown then and whether or not 
India really achieved independence through “truth 
and non-violence” alone is a debatable point. 

The author further says : “The revolution was made 
possible by the social reforms, which Indians had 
introduced for themselves ” (Page 20). Indians never 
introduced “for themselves” anv social reforms. Yes, 
social reforms were pioneered by men like Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy. But they were ahead of their times and 
society resisted their ideas. Again on page 29, while 
speaking of the integration of Indian States, the author 
saysi that though most of the princes merged with 
India, “a little more persuasion were needed in 
the cases of Hyderabad, Junagadh by a combination 
of force and manoeuvre and that Kashmir is even now 
not a settled question in the sense that though it is le¬ 
gally a part of India, our neighbour keeps raking it 
up now and again in the United Nations. 

The book is written luckllv but unfortunately bor¬ 
der on official propaganda. This is the kind of book 
which Is not calculated to inspire confidence. An im¬ 
age cannot be built on mis-statements and misinterpre¬ 
tations and official chroniclers should learn to be 
truthful to themselves and to hfetory. 

Frabha Rani 


A fit M PAT 

Pro|ect Amidsd Tectail^ by RX. raab, Poblbb- 

ed by Onord & IBH nUisUng Co., 1982; pafes 

248; Price Rs. 75. 

IN A CAPITAL DEFICIENT country where the 
allocation of investment to important projects is a 
desideratum for successful harvest of results, the book 
under review analysing factors involved in investment 
decision making at various levels is a welcome addi¬ 
tion to the growing literature on project appraisal 
techniques (PATs). 

The author, shii R. L. Pitale, belonging to the 
Indian Economic Service, has had a brilliant acade¬ 
mic career and was with the Industrial Development 
Bank of India when he was working on this book- The 
book is divided into two parts, one dealing with in¬ 
vestment criteria and financial and economic analysis 
of the project and another comprises of case studies to 
explain the aM>licatioa of project appraisal techniques. 

Defining PAT as a mechanism to maiomise produc¬ 
tion and ensure equitable distribution from a social 
point of view, the author states that in view of the in¬ 
creased awareness about the use of resources and re¬ 
turns obtained, the study of project appraisal technique 
is germane to the present day planners and policy for- 
mulators. 

The author contends that investment decisions in 
reality are based on the appraisal and evaluation 
techniques. Appraisal is in the area of experimentation 
while evaluation is in the realm of acquired experience 
Investment decisions taken on the basis of eva¬ 
luation may be in the area of a prior judgement and 
evaluation offers guidelines for further investment de¬ 
cisions. In the case of appraisal, the investment de¬ 
cision is not in the area of a prior judgement. 

Shri Pitale argues that the pricing of factors of pro¬ 
duction is at the basis of project investment with res¬ 
pect to the cost aspect. In assuming prices different 
from market prices which the economists allude to as 
‘shadow prices accounting prices’, public investment 
decision differs from private investment, as the former 
considers efficient use of resources as the most im¬ 
portant factors in taking investment decisions rather 
than profit alone as the criteria. The ca.se studies in¬ 
corporated into this book ranee from report on lift 
irrigation on Saneli district (Maharashtra), Pocham- 
pad Command Area (on far) Development project 
(Andhra Pradesh) farm mechanisation (tractorisation) 
proicct in Aurangabad district (Maharashtra) and the 
OECD study on ‘sulphuric acid and super phosphate 
plant’ about an Indian entrepreneur. This study is uni¬ 
que as it does not involve anv calculations but is simn- 
Iv an account of the constraints confronted in actually 
carrying out a project, from the moment when the idea 
of the oroiect was conceived up to the time when it 
is commissioned. 

Ahhoueh the book under review is replete with 
some basic cues on PATs that are bound to be of 
use to students of management, economics and en- 
pineering as well as planners, the mere incorporation 
of various PATs without anv apt commen^r. is Bkelv 
to sap the zeal of cotemrisine readers wbo wnuM 
like to be informed of the underiving idea behind 
such an exercise. The book ousht to be rid of its few 
glaring printers* devils when it is reprinted. 

G. Srinivasan 
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Social forestry 


Quenching thirst 


THE objective of this programme is to 
ensure safe drinking water to 1.52 lakh 
villages identified as suffering from chro¬ 
nic scarcity of having unsafe sources of 
water. During the Sixth Plan peiiod, efforts 
would be made to cover aU the identified 
piohlem villages with at least one source 
of safe potable water available throughout 
the year. 

According to the quarterly piogicss 
report, progress recorded in the implemen- 
lation of the programme upto the end of 
■September 1982 is as follows ; 

Number of villages targetted for the year 
19S2-83 33,848 

Achievement upto the end of September 
1982 14,842 


As we 
go ahead 
with 
20-point 
programme 


THE objective of this point is to imple¬ 
ment vigorously ptogrammes of aflore- 
station, and the development of biogas 
and other alternative sources energy. 
According to the national forestry policy, 
we should have an optimum of 33 per cent 
of the total land area under foresjjj. But 
we have only about 22.8 per cent of the 
total area. 

Under the Sixth Plan, centrally spon¬ 
sored scheme on social forestry including 
social fuclwood plantations has been under¬ 
taken in 100 districts at a cost of Rs. 100 
crores. According to the 20 Point Pro¬ 
gramme implementation quarterly progress 
report, the progress recorded upto the end 
of September 1982 is as follows : 

Target set for 1982-83 1,93,735 crores 

trees to be planted 
Achievement upto the end of September 
1982 1,50,434 crores trees 

planted 
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The Prime Minister, Smt. Indira Gandhi 
is seen glancing through DPD Publication, 
•‘The Story of Jawahar Lai Nehru” in pic¬ 
tures presented by Shri P.B. Barthakur, 
Director, Publications Division while she 
visited the Division’s Book Stall at the 
Children's Book Fair held in New Delhi 
on November 14, 1982. 


THINK of the great task before us and 
at the exciting problems that face us in 
bidia. All out people must have equality 
of opportunity, and therefore, the barriers, 
whether they are barriers laid by elation 
or caste, or state or language, must not be 
allowed to come in the way. We should 
think of this country of ours as a big 
family the members of which ought to 
cot^rntive with each other, and we should 
ever cherish the idea that the whole family 
nourishes and not merely a few persons 
in it. You have to think therefore what 
you have to feel actively that you are a 
partner in the tremendous imdertaking. 




rlingof children 
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Self-employment 
increases Productivity 
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causes and cure 
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Pulses need multi-pronged strategy. 
Role of employer in industrial relations. 
Gujarat poised for prosperous era. 




Shelter for the poor 


The Sixth Plan envisases direct public 
sector assistuiKc for housing the economi¬ 
cally weaker sections of the population. The 
strategy is to provide ‘sites and service.s' 
scheme with enough funds for a minimum 
structure. 

A sum of Rs. 485 crores has been ear¬ 
marked in the plan out of a total public 
Sector outlay of Rs. 1,491 crores for 
housing. About 16.2 lakh families are 
expected to benefit from this proposed 
outlay. Till the end of September 1982, 
2,62,477 house rites had bwn distributed 
and 36,214 houses had been allotted. □ 


As 

we 

go 

ahead 

with 

20-point 


13 

Checking Population 
growth 

The constitution of India directs the 
Cential and the State Governments as pro¬ 
vided under Seventh Schedule to make laws 
to promote “population control and family 
planning" under its main clause 20 “Eco¬ 
nomic Social Planning”. 

Tlic population has gone up from 34 
crores in 1947 to about 70 crores in 1982. 
Al the current growth rate the population 
will cross the 100 crore mark by 2000 AD. 
The Sixth Plan document has laid down 
the goal of reducing the birth rate to 21, 
the death rate to 9 and the infant mor¬ 
tality rate below 50. 'Phis target will re¬ 
quire that the percentage of couples prac¬ 
tising family planning should go up 
from 22.5 per cent to 36.5 per cent by 
1984-85. 

It was largctted to sterilise 44,56.800 
persons by 1982-83. Upto the end of 
September 1982, 12,00,200 persons had been 
sterlised. □ 



programme 
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Achievements and 
prospects of sixth plan 

S. B. Chavaa 

TtU' PLAN DOCUMENT HAS been before the 
country since February 1981. I had given notice thrice 
to discuss the Plan but there was no time to discuss. 
We have also presented to Parliament the annual plans 
for 1981-82 and 1982-83, which review the perfor¬ 
mance of the economy in 1980-81 and 1981-82 as 
well. Currently, a mid-term appraisal of the Sixth Plan 
is in progress with a view to assessing the up-to-date 
performance and determining the tasks that should be 
accomplished in the remaining period of the Plan. In 
this appraisal, we shall also identify the problem areas 
where corrective action would be required. We have 
also initiated action for the frrrmulation of the Annual 
Plan for 1983-84. 


The measure of a Plan is not intention but achieve¬ 
ment, not allocation but benefit. We are determined 
to implement thi.s Plan with steadfa^ness of purpo.se. 

—Smt. Indira Gandhi. 


The main features of the Sixth Five Year Plan arc 
well known. It aims at a growth ra’e in gross national 
product of 5.2 per cent per annum; this will be 
achieved through a growth rate of a little less than 
4 per cent in agriculture and about 7 per cent in mining 
and manufacture. The achievement of these targets 
will require a considerable cITort to make fuller utili¬ 
sation of capacity which already exists in the system 
and to provide for additional ctipacily in agriculture 
and industry' as well as in power and transport. Vigo¬ 
rous efforts will have to be made to improve the 
working of the infrastructure consisting, among others, 
of the vital energy sector and transport facilities. It is 
in this context that the Government has adopted an 
accelerated oil development programme and the Sixth 
Plan target of crude oil production of 21.6 million 
tonnes- by 1984-85 has been raised to 27.52 million 
tonnes. 

THF: economy showed a significant recovery 
in 1980-81. In 1981-82, it consolidated the process 
of recovery and gathered substantial additional strength. 
There was an impressive improvement in the infrastruc¬ 
tural sectors of energy and transport, accompanied by 
a further increa.se in agricultural and industrial pro¬ 
duction and a marked decline in the rate of inflation. 
The gross domestic product, which had declined by 
about 5 per cent in 1979-80, increased by 7.5 per cent 
in 1980-81 and is estimated to have gone up further 
by 4.6 per cent in 1981-82. 'Fhe .average growth rate 


The Aims nod objeefives of the Sixth Fhe Year 
Plan an well kaonia. It aims at a growth rate in 
giro.ss notional product of 5.2 per cent per aimum: 
Ihh will be achieved through » growth rate of a Uttle 
less than 4 per cent in agriculture and about 7 per 
cent in mining and mannfMfurc. Shri S. B. Chavain, 
identified the problem areas where corrective action 
woidd be required, in his statement made on the 
Lok Sabha niiile initiating a debate on the Sixth 
Five Yen Plan on November 2, 1982. Here is the 
text of bis statement. 


for the first two years of the plan was about 6 per cent 
per annum which is higher than the plan target. 

Tlic plan also seeks to ensure that the benefits of 
growth arc widely distributed and. in particular, that 
the condition of weaker sections is improved. Reduc¬ 
tion. and eventually removal, of poverty has been the 
prime objective of planning in India and the Sixth 
Plan gives it the highest priority. 

The strategy of the plan is to secure reasonably 
rapid growth in the productive sectors of the economy 
and support the programmes which aim at amelioration 
of the conditions of the poor. We arc committed to 
maintain and strengthen the redistributive bi.as of public 
policies, be they in the sphere of taxation. Government 
expenditure, pricing or licencing. These instruments 
will be fashioned so as to secure the requisi'c increases 
in production and a redistribution of benefits in favour 
of the poor. 

The programmes of development themselves seek 
to inicgra'e these objectives. Thus, there are a number 
of programmes of agricultural development meant to 
further strengthen its productive ba.se throirgh increased 
irriga'ion, larger consumption of chemical fertilisers, 
use of improved seeds, wiilcr dispersal of bank credit 
and so on. At the 'ame time, steps will he taken to 
ensure that the input delivery systems reach the small 
and marginal farmers and rviral artisans. Ton often wc 
have seen that the hcncfit.s of development schcmcv 
(low (o the relatively bcttcr-off sections to the neelccl 
of the small and marginal farmers aiitt the landless 
labourers. It will be the endeavour of Governmcni to 
fheek this tendency and to ensure that the benefits 
flow to the most needy and deserving sections of the 
nconic 


The achievement of targets set in the Sixth Plan 
will require a considerable effort to make fuller utili¬ 
sation of capacity which already exists in the system 
and to provide for additional capacity Jn agriculture 
and industry as well as in pom^r and transport. 


REDUCTION OF POVERTY requires a massive 
increase in opportunities for employment, particularly 
in the rural areas. Land-based occupations such as 
dairying, piggery, sheep breeding, horticulture and the 
like will he promoted through the integrated rural deve¬ 
lopment programme which now covers the entire 
country'. It is proposed under the programme to pro¬ 
vide benefits in the form of subsidies and bank finance 
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to 600 families in each year of the plan per block— 
400 families will benefit by Sichemes in agriculiure and 
allied acuvitics, 100 families in village and cottage 
industries and another 100 in the services sector. The 
programme would benefit 15 million families during 
the Sixth Plan period, for which Rs. 15(X) crorcs have 
been provided in the plan, to be shared equally between 
the Centre and the States. Under this programme, 2.8 
million families and about 3 million families were 
assisted in 1980-81 and 1981-82 respectively. 
igmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmsf 
The strategy of tfac Plan is to secure reasonably 
rapid growth in the productive sectors of the economy 
and support the programmes which aim at ameliora¬ 
tion of conditions ^ the' poor 


In order lo benefit the landless and the marginal 
iairaers, who face the problem of seasonal unemploy¬ 
ment, the National Rural Employment Programme i» 
being implemented with the objective ofi creacing 300 
million to 400 million mandays of employment per 
year during the Plan period. I he NREP has been so 
designed as to create durable assets' in the rural areas 
with the help of surplus labour. During 1980-81, 424 
million mandays of employment were generated under 
the programme. In 1981-82, 345 million mandays of 
employment were generated. Further, S'pecial al'cntion 
is being given to problems faced by the Scheduled 
C asics and Scheduled Tribes for which substantial 
resources have been provided in the Sixth Plan. 

1 lie Plan also lays emphasis' on the Minimum Needs 
Piogrammc, since the basic minimum needs have to 
be .satisfied before any further progress can be made. 
I lie programme eosers mainly extension of primary 
education, nulirition, public healih, rural water supply, 
rural roads, rural electrification and housing for the 
Lmdiess. A total prusiston of Rs. 5,807 crorcs has 
been made for this progranime in the Sixth Plan, 

SIHPS ARF; also UblNCl 1 AKEN to reduce re¬ 
gional disparities. Among other measures, mention 
may be made of area-spccific programmes like the 
Drought Pione Areas Programme, Desert Devekp- 
meni Piograimne, Hill and Tribal Area Developincni 
Programmes and piogrammcs of the North liastcrn 
Council. 

1 he employment projections of the plan show that 
the labour force will increase at 2.54 per cent per annum 
while employmem will go up by 4.17 per cent per 
annum. The employment situation should, therefore, 
improve over a period of time. In the Sixth plan itself, 
new employment equivalent to 34 million standard 


One thing is clear and has been clean for several 
years. All our plans of development will come to 
nought if we are not able bring abont an effective 
restraint on the growth of population. 


person years would lie created ; the increase in labour 
force also works out (o 34 million. Thus, there would 
be no increase in the backlog of imcmploymcnt. .Also 
wc have measiiTcd employment in standard person 


years l.e. employment for 8 hours a day for 273 days 
tn a year, lu practice, however, not aU find ctnploy- 
ineut of this nature. If allowance is made ior this, the 
backlog of unemployment measured in the usual way 
might come down during the plan period. Effective 
implementation of the plan, is however, essential for 
achieving the employment goals that we have S'Ct for 
ourselves in the Sixth Plan. 

Hon. Members are aware that the results of the 
recent census show that the aggregate growth rate in 
population has not conic down. We are looking care- 
lully at the results to see in what manner the pro¬ 
grammes of the Sixth Five Year Plan need', to be 
refashioned to take care of the position as revealed 
by the Census data. One thing however, is clear and 
has been clear for several years ; all our plans of tlevc- 
lopraent will come to nought if we are not able to 
bring about an effective restraint on the growth of 
population. I need hardly stress the imporlancc of 
family planning and the need to evolve a national 
consensus on this, so that all sections of the people 
irrespective of their ideology cooperate in this truly 
important national objective. I he Sixth Plan provides 
a substantial outlay for the family planning pro¬ 
gramme. It has alro been made clear that the constraint 
of resource will not be allowed to conic in the way 
of an effective programme of family planning, 

THE PLAN DOCUMENT ENVISAGES a substan¬ 
tial reduction in the percentage of people below the 
poverty line. In 1972-73. the percentage of people 
below the poverty line was 52 and by 1977-78 it had 


Too often we have seen that the benefits of deve¬ 
lopment schemes flow to the relatively better-off 
sections to the neglect of the small and marginal 
farmers and the landless labourers. 1'he Government 
will endeavour tn check this tendency to ensure that 
the benefits flow to the most needy and deserving 
sections of the people. 


come down to 48. The Sixili Plan envisages a further 
decline of this percentage to 30. Even 30 per cent is 
a high figure since it means a large ab>'uliite number 
of people below the poverty line. 

We would, however, not be fair to ourselve^,' and 
to ifie efforts made over the past thiec decades, if we 
do iH)l recognise the tcntativencss of these estimates, 
or if we do noi give enough weightage to the fact that 
these figures do not lake into account the con>'iderablc 
redistribution of consumption and the other benefits 
which has taken place through conscious Government 
pol eies and public expenditure. The estimates do not 
rcHcel, for instance, the fact that a number of services 
are being made available free—such us production 
and health facilities, nutrition, improved water supply 
and other public .services. Also, the estimates do not 
rcllcet the general improvement which occurs with the 
biiikling of roads, electrification and communications. 

We have given the highest priority in the Plan to 
the reduction of poverty and over time to remove it 
altogether., 1, do, not wish lo underestimate the enor¬ 
mous nature of the task. However, our efforts in this 
directipq .sliould not be tindcrmincd by unwarranted 
pelkimisni. 
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THE 20-PO1NT PROGRAMME has been redefined 
and recast. The revised 20;poidt programme was an- 
nouoced by the Prime Minister on January 14, 1982. 
It focusses on some of the most important economic 
and social programmes included in the Sixth Plan and 
seeks to impart greater dynamism to these. While 
the thrust of the revised programme continues to be 


Effective implementation of the plan is essential 
for achieving tte en^toyment goab that we have set 
for ourselves in the Sixth Plan. 


on providing better living conditions for the less pri¬ 
vileged sections of the population, it also aims at all 
round improvement in productivity. In view of the 
urgent need to control the growth of population, the 
programme lays special emphasis on promoting family 
planning on a voluntary basis as a people's movement. 
TTie National Development Council at its meeting held 
on March 14, 1982 expressed its determination to 
implement effectively the revised programme which 
contains the core elements of the Sixth Plan. 

Since an increase in productivity is essential both 
for achieving a satisfactory rate of growth and imple¬ 
menting effectively the various poverty alleviation pro¬ 
grammes, the year 1982 has been declared as the year 
of ‘productivity’. It is intended to give a push to pro¬ 
duction all along the line and ensure more efficient 
and optimum utilisation of the available resources to 
secure the best results. Action has already been taken 
to identtfy the policy and operational constraints which 
affect productivity and to fix targets for achieving 
higher levels of production and productivity. 

I need hardly point out that a plan of the magnitude 
presented in the Sixth Plan document will require 
massive mobilisation of resources, both internal and 
external. Already considerable effort has been made 
both by the Centre and the States, but in view of the 
cost escalations since 1979-80 as well as the erosion 
in the su^lus from current revenues at 1979-80 rales 
of taxes, it is no longer sufficient to mobilise additional 
resources in nominal terms of the same order as indi¬ 
cated in the Sixth Plan document. To meet the essen¬ 
tial requirements of the Sixth Plan and fulfil the targets 
indicated in the revised 20-Point Programme, it will 
be necessary both for the Centre and the States to 


I need hardly stress the inqtortance of family 
pbiming and the need to evolve a national concensus 
on tids, so that all sections of the people irrespective 
of theb ideology cooperate in this truly important 
national objective. Hie Sixth Plan provides a 
snbstantial outlay for the family pbuuiing programme. 


undertake a larger resource mobilisation effort. It is 
equally necessary that non-development expenditure 
is contained so that the benefits of additional resource 
mobilisation accrues to the Plan. 

WE ARE ALSO CONSCIOUS of the fact that 
control of inflation and the generation of stable price 
expectations are crucial for the successful implemen¬ 
tation of the Plan. A series of measures have been 


taken to check the rise in piices and it is encouraging 
to note that 1981-82 witnessed a sharp feline in the, 
rate of inflation. On a point to point basis, the whole¬ 
sale prices index increased by only 2.1 per cent over 
the year as compared to 16.4 per cent in 1980-81. 
There is, however, no room for complacency in the 
matter. In&tionary pressures still perrist in the eco¬ 
nomy. The investments contemplated under the plan 
would generate additional incomes and demand. It 
will, therefore, be extremely important to keep a cloie 
watch on the price situation and ensure efficient 
demand and supply management in order to maintain 
stable price conditions. 

An important objective of the plan is the put suit of 
self-reliance. This means that we have to minimise our 
dependence on the outside world for financing our 
development. In particular we have to ensure that our 
exports grow sufficiently to finance the growing import 
needs. It is- clear that wc cannot do so fully in the 
immediate future in view of the very sharp increase 
in the oil prices which have thrown an additional 
burden on our balance of payments. Our medium term 
objective must be to bring about a balance in our ex¬ 
ternal payments and meanwhile mobilise external re¬ 
sources on the scale necessary for the achievement of 
the Plan objectives. This would require a vigorous 
programme of export promotion as well as import 


While the thrust of the revised 20-point prognunrae 
continues to be on providing better living conditions 
for tre less privileged sections of iiic population, it 
also aims at aii round improvement in productivity. 


substitution in such vital arca'y as petroleum, steel, 
Icrtilisers, cement and vegetable oils. The investment 
and production targets for various sectors have been 
fixed keeping in view the balance of payment 
perspective. 

As the structural adjustments to narrow the trade 
gap and achieve viability on external account can 
take place only over a period of time, the Government 
entered into an Extended Fund Facility arrangement 
with the IMF for SDR 5 billion to be provided as 
balance of payments support over a three 
year period November 1981 to November 1984. How¬ 
ever, sin<» the IMF credit would provide relief only 
for a limited period, steps arc being taken to make 
the required adjustments as speedily as possible. In 
keeping with the mcdiiim-term s-trategy, the annual 
plan for 1982-83 lays particular stress on increasing 
the production of petroleum, fertilisers-, cement, steel 
and edible oils so as to contain the growth of imports 
within manageable limits ; likewise it envisages further 
measures for increasing the growth of exports. The 
import and export policies for 1982-83 reflect the 
need to increase production and productivity and help 
.strengthen the balance of payments position. Steps 
have also been taken to further encourage investment 
and remittances by ludians abroad. 

Reduction of poverty and self-reliance are the main 
objectives of the Sixth Plan, It is to subserve these 
that the Plan proposes a certain strategy of 
development. 

{Ouminued on page 8) 
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Om of the inpoitant ol^lives of flie SMxtb Five 
Yeur Ptan is a progressive tednctim in the incidence 
of un-amdoynciit and poverty h the coontry. The 
idienomeBon of onemiHoyiaent eannot be delinked 
from that of poverty and hcaice employment policy 
cannot be isolated from the approach to the overall 
Bo^h of the economy. Smt. Ramdulari Sinha, 
Union Minister of State for Industry. Steel and Mines, 
while fauugnraling the National seminar on ‘‘Educa¬ 
tion For Self-employnuinr in New Delhi reotnily, 
discussed how selC-en^oyment could increase pro¬ 
duction and productivity. Excerpts of her speech are 
reproduced below : 


Self-Employment 
Increases Productivity 

Smt. Ramdulari Sinha 


THE YEAR 1982 IS OF special significance lo 
our country, as our Prime Minister has declared 1982 
as the year of ‘Productivity’. It should be our earnest 
endeavour to ensure that production and productivity 
increase substantially in every sphere of human 
activity. In this conlext, self-employment ventures 
could play a very useful role by contributing to in¬ 
crease in production and productivity. One of the 
Important objectives of the Sixth Five Year Plan is 
a progressive reduction in the incidence of unemploy¬ 
ment and poverty in- the coun'ry. Reduction of un¬ 
employment and attainment of conditions of full 
employment have been the principal goals of our 
development plans. The phenomenon of unemploy¬ 
ment cannot be de-linked from that of poverty and 
hence employment policy cannot be isolated from the 
approach to the overall growth of the economy. At 
the same time, employment opportunities and incomes 
of weaker sections of the population would have to 
grow at a fairly fast rate if the sheer lack of purchas¬ 
ing power in their hands is not to constrict the overall 
desired rate of growth of the economy. The problem 
is not merely one of generating more employment 
opportunities but also that of providing productive 


Past (nnds in the distribution of work force as 
also the absolute size of the work force already in 
the rural sector indicate that even vi*tb a faiily high 
rate of amioal mwth it is the na-al sector which 
would be the nuunsti^ of labour absorption for quite 
a few years to come. Yet another feature of the 
worii force in Ae Ii^lan economy has been the 
preponderance of self-enqiloyment. 


employment and efficient deployment of resources 
with a view to upgrading the productive capabili'y 
of those who might ^t left out of the process of 
economic regeneration. Past trends in the distribu¬ 
tion of work force as also the absolute size of the 


work force already in the rural sector indicate that 
even with a fairly high rate of annual growth, it is 
the rural sector which would be the mainstay of labour 
absorption for quite a few years to come. Yet another 
feature of the work force in the Indian economy has 
been the preponderance of self-employment. While 
formulating the programme for employment, whether 


The speedy expansion and diversification of oppor¬ 
tunities for protective employment is an importiuit 
task for fulfilment and this has been taken note of 
by the Indian planners. 


for the unskilled workers or for the skilled and tdu- 
cated manpower, efforts, therefore, are to be concen- 
tra’ed on the possible avenues in the rural sector and 
also in the direction on self-employment. 

Government is fully aware of the unemployment 
situation in the country and has been taking all 
possible steps to generate more and more employment 
opportunities in the successive Five Year Plans. 
Recognising the fact that meaningful solution to the 
problem of poverty, unemployment and under¬ 
employment can be found only wi'hin the framework 
of a rapidly expanding economy, the Sixth Five Year 
Plan envisages an annual rate of growth of the eco¬ 
nomy of 5.2 per cent. The Plan also recognises that 
even this rate of growth will have to be supplemented 
by more direct means of reducing poverty, especially 
in the rural areas and therefore, envisages programmes 
of direct productive benefits to the poor involving 
transfer of assets, generation of wage employment 
through the National Rural Employment Programme, 
and the provision of social services through the 
Minimum Needs Programme and other programmes. 

THE SPEEDY EXPANSION AND diversificafion 
of opportunities for productive employment is an 
important task for fulfilment and this has been taken 
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note by the Indian planned. It is expected that 
the inciea^ tempo of planned investment and efforts 
to raise ffie ptomictivity of capital on the one hand 
and the relevant emifftasis placed on the small family 
norms on the other, would have a salutory effect on 
the unemjffoyment sitoation. 

Unfortunately, there is a tendency among youth in 
our country to run after jobs in the organised sector ; 
these types of jobs being limited, most of them remain 
unemi^yed and continue to inflate the stock of un¬ 
employed. Such a tendency has to be arrested and 
there is an urgent need to apprise the youth of the 
scarcity of wage-paid or salaried jobs, and of the 
various facilities and incentives that Government 
would be granting them if they choose a career of 
self-employment. With a view to achieving this 
objective the Sixth Plan has proposed a New Deal 
for self-employed and has emphasised the need for 
determined efforts to promote self-employment for 
ensuring a' progressive reduction in the incidence oi 
poverty and unemployment. 

The Plan had envisaged a disag^egated approach 
to promote self-employment. Under this approach, 
in each district. District Manpower Planning and 
Emplo^ent Generation Council was to be set up, 
and this was to be represented by people’s represen- 
^tives, concerned development departments, credit 
institutions, voluntary institutions and academic 
research and training institutions. You will be happy 
to know that District Councils have already been set 
up in 12 States and 6 U'io.i Territories ;nd ethers 


The Sixfli PIbb has proposed a new deal for self* 
eiB|rik>yed and has enqihasised the need for determined 
efforts to promote self-employment for ensuring a 
progressive reduction in ffie incidence of poverty and 
onder-employment. 


arc cither taking steps to set up such Councils or 
have decided to entrust this work to the existing 
bodies. The State of Madhya Pradesh has set up a 
Council on experimental basis. Based on the avail¬ 
able assessment of the scope for economically viable 
self-employment projects, Ihe Council in each district 
will, inter-alia, get prepared a portfolio of viable 
investment opportunities available for self-employ¬ 
ment. A Scientific and Technical Entrepreneurship 
Development Board has also been set up to assist 
the unemployed scientific and technical personnel to 
take to a career of gainful self-employment. 

A National Level Guidance Committee has been 
constituted to oversee the functioning of District 
Councils and to advise on employment planning 
issues. 


ARRANGEMENTS ARE ALSO being made 
providmg a package of assistance such as supply 
inputs, provision of credit training and market 
l^ihtiM to those who go in for self-employmc 
the self-employment promotion efforts already be 
mde by the commercial banks, the Distrirt Industi 
Centres, Small Industries Dievclqimcnt Omanisatii 
and vanous public sector corporations would a 


create a large number of seK-employmont opportu- 
nitia. On the other hand, the National Scheme of 
Trabing Rural Youth tot self-Employment will pro¬ 
vide short-term trainbg courses to the Rural Youth 
and give them mcentives to set up their own ventures. 

I am very happy to note that National Alliance of 
YcHing Entrepreneurs have been playbg a leading 
role m formulation of programmes in the field of 
education for self-employment among students. 
Massive and Wide-spread entrepreneurship ensures the 
induction in the economy of a large number of youth 
coming from such areas which have not been tradi¬ 
tionally bdustryjtrade-oriented. National Alliance of 
Young Entrepreneurs has been rendering yesman 
service m catalysmg the process of industrial decen¬ 
tralisation by providmg a National Forum for small 
entrepreneurs and successfully championing their 
cause. □ 

Acfaieveiiwnts and prospects of Sixth Pbm ~ 

{Continued jrom. page 6) 

IT IS NOT ENOUGH TO FORMULATE a plan ; 
the more important task is to implement it. The 
Sixth Plan has stressed the need for effective imple¬ 
mentation and made a number of suggestions for this 
purpose. Action is being taken along these lines. In 
particular, the monitoring arrangement have been 
strengthened and streamlined. The Planning Com¬ 
mission monitors the progress in respect of selected 
projecls|schemes covering 20 sectors. It prepares every 
quarter a review of production performance against 
the targets and progress of implementation of projects 
costing Rs. 10 crores and above against time and cost 
schedules. These activities are supported by system of 
performance review meetings, which arc taken by 
secretaries of the concerned ministries usually every 
quarter. The Planning Commission is represented at 
these meetings. The problems in production and imple¬ 
mentation as well as slippages in the projects under 
construction and the nature of corrective measures 
required are discussed at there meetings. 

Further, at the time of the formulation of the 
Annual Plan, the Planning Commission undertakes, in 
consultation with the Central Ministries, State Govern¬ 
ments and others concerned, a critical review of :hc 
performance in the implementation of the Plan pro¬ 
grammes, projects and schemes in the preceding year 
so that the Annual Plan is prepared on as realistic a 
basis as possible. A process of quarterly performance 
review meetings at the level of Member, Planning 
Commission and six monthly Review of Plan progress 
has also been initiated. Specific inter-sectoral aspects 
and critical problems of implementation along with 
suggestions for remedial measures and follow-up action 
arc discussed in depth in the performance review 
meetings. The Member, Planning Commission in 
charge of the subject also takes meetings with the State 
Govemments|FJectricity Boards on the implementation 
of the power programme. 

In the words of the Prime Minister, “the measure 
of a Plan b not intention but achievement, not alloca¬ 
tion but benefit. We are determined to implement this 
plan with stead fastness of purpose”. I have not the 
slightest doubt that in this task we shall havt the fullest 
cooperation of the House and the nation. O 
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Recession in India, 
causes and cure 

Dr. S. K. Goyal 
and Dr. S. S. AgrawaL 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA (RBI), in i*s 
Annual Report for the year 1981-82, has denied that 
there exists a generalized demand recession in the 
country. To discard the opinion of majority of 
economists and industrialists, it has taken shelter 
under the growth rate of 4.5 per cent in G.N.P. in 
the year 1981-82. But, on the contrary, R.B.I. has 
also agreed that certain segments of the industry have 
been facing the slackness in demand and has termed 
it as the “pbenomenon of adjustment” to a regime 
tif less rapid increase in prices. Accordingly, the 
stocks in the industries have piled up due to antici¬ 
pation of continuing inflation. This phenomenon is 
purely temporary and will not generate a recessionary 
spiral. 

By expressing such opinion, R.B.f. seems to have 
talked to the tune of the government rather than 
acting independently. In a developing country like 
India “Recession can be defined as a situation where 
capacity utilization remains at a lower level not 
because of input constraints but because of the slack¬ 
ness in demand”. It can also be emphasized that 


'Recession can be defined as a situation where capa¬ 
city utilization renuins at a lower level not because 
of input constraints but because of the slackness in 
demand. It is always sectoral in nature. 


recession is always sectoral in nature. Even in the 
industrially advanced countries where recession has 
been recognized as very severe and widespread, all 
the industrial imits have not been affected by the 
present tendency. Owe top executive of a company 
in nuclear industry in U.S.A. has said, “Unfortunately, 
DO matter, how erratic and depressed the civil economy 
becomes, the business of war and distniction is brisk 
and ever-pressing. Thus, we keep very busy in our 
efforts to support the prevailmg politic” (Quoted by 
D. R. Pandse, in his article ‘Facing the Recession’— 
Economic Times dated October 7, 1982). Similarly,' 
there may be certain industries in our country \Ahich 
have been able to contain this problem. For example. 


tliere we acgninenls aud cowtier-argumenls on 
the qucsfiim whetiwr Ind^ Is facing recession today. 
On file one hand tim Unhm Finance Minh^ has 
categoricaHy stated tint there is no recestion. On 
tile otiicr maid, the industry is crying hoarse about 
the inuqinery recession certidn segmetis of the indns- 
tiy are fadng. In this article, the antiiom have 
analysed the causes of tiie recestion, if any, and have 
si^gested cure for the same. They feel that by 
according top priority to flie development of agricul¬ 
ture and tile promotion of exports, tiic country can 
cope with the problem of recesidon. 


power generation industry in our coimtry has been 
So planned that it may be able to escape this pheno¬ 
menon for a long time to come. 

It is, therefore, unnecessary to argue whether or 
not there exists a recession or whether it is general 
or sectoral, what is more important is to find the 
ways and means to solve the problem facing the 
country today. Certainly, there are industries such 
as cotton textiles, soda ash, jute textiles, viscose, 
staple and polyster fibre, nylon filament, commercial 


It is luinecessary to argue whether or not there 
exists a recession or whetiier it is general or sectoral, 
what is more important is to find the ways and means 
to solve the problem facing the country today. 


vehicles, tractors, steel, aluminium, refrigerators, air- 
conditioners and many other engineering industries 
are facing the deep crisis of poverty amongst plenty 
which can be considered a sufficient condition for 
recession. It has partly been caused by slackness in 
demand and partly by over-production. 

THE PRESENT BRAND OF RECESSION has 
been attributed, by majority, to two factors namely, 
credit squeeze and the liberalised import policy of 
the government. 

It is not our intention to argue, here that the policy 
of the credit squeeze as has been followed by our 
government is unwarranted. Undoubtedly, it is a very 

S rtant anti-inflationary drug and has definitely 
d us to contain inflation to a great extent. But, 
in a developing country like ours, the policy of 
general credit squeeze particularly when a country 
hag declared the year 1982 as the year of productivity 
and the rise in production is necessary to speed up 
the pace of economic development becomes harmful 
as it generally leads to recession in certain industries. 
The industries producing commercial vehicles, trac¬ 
tors, agricultural pumps and diesel engines etc. have 
definitely been affected by the policy of credit squeeze. 
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Tnrfiff is a poor country and most of the people 
depend upon bank loans for the purchase of these 
goods. So the aedit squeeze has affected the purchase 
of these itons leading to the accumulation of stocks 
and ultimately the outback in production and under¬ 
utilization of capacity. India is in the midway of 
development. So, the development of agriculture and 
strengtnening of the transportation is the necessity of 
the day. It is, therefore, imperative that the credit 
policy should be so designed as not to affect the 
production of such industries. R.B.I.’s recent decision 
to liberalize credits and to appoint a committee to 
review the working of credit authorization scheme 
(announc^ by the new Governor on October 25, 
1982) are steps in the right direction and it seems 
that our policy makers have ultimately recognized 
the problem. 

LIBERAL IMPORT POLICY is another contri¬ 
butory factor for the present recessionary trend. Soda 
ash, polyster fibre, tubes and pipes, steel, aluminium 
and viscose fibre are the notable industries which 
have been knocked down by the liberal imports. 
Soda ash is the most striking example of this category. 
Under the present policy, soda ash can freely be 
imported under the O.G.L. and plagued with reces¬ 
sion, unemployment and shortage of foreign exchange, 
some East European countries arc so over-stocked 
with this commodity that they arc in a position to 
dump it in India at dirt cheap prices. It has put the 
indigenous producers in hot waters. It is thus sug¬ 
gested that while framing the import policy, the 
long-run interest of the country in general and such 
industries in particular should be safeguarded. The 
present situation can be avoided by imposing anti¬ 
dumping legislation as is the practice in several 
European countries. 

ON THE OTHER HAND, the industry should also 
recognise its duty towards the nation and adapt to the 
changed atmosphere. It should learn to live by its 
own comparative advantages and should strengthen 
its export base. In fact, during 1950s and 60s. India 
had followed the policy of import substitution. It 
brought into production variety of goods which the 
people were bound to buy. So, in the era of import 
substitution, the producers had enjoyed a protected 
and seller’s market. But, the policy of import substi¬ 
tution has its own limitations. It reached at tlie 
peak level during mid-sixties which made the govern¬ 
ment to shift from the policy of import substitution 
to the policy of export promotion. 


The present brand of recession has been attributed 
(o two factors namely, credit squeeze and the libera¬ 
lised import policy. Credit squeeze policy is a very 
important ai^-infolionary drug and has dcfiiiifefy 
helped us to contain inflation to a great extent. 


It is true that unlike several western developed 
countries like the U.K., West Germany, the Nether¬ 
lands. France and Ireland etc. our export earnings 
institute a very little proportion of our national 
income. It is, thus, doubtful whether wc shall be 
able to follow the export led growth or not. But, 
it is definite that the present situation can effectively 


be faced, by exporting the extra stock of goods, but 
foreign markets are highly competitive and are buyer’s 
markets. So the exports can only be promoted by 
developing a special skill. Export promotion 
measures employed by the Government can, of course, 
be of great help to the exporters in their task but 
ultimately, an adequate attention will have to be paid 
towards price competitiveness, quality, modem means 
of packing, marketing competance, delivery 
schedule, information, communication and credibility 
gap. 


It is inpeiative that the credit poHcy should be so 
designed as not to affect the prodneion of industries, 
prowKing conunerdal vehicles, tractors, agricultural 
pumps mid diesel ei^es etc. 


LAST BUT NOT THE LEAST, recession can be 
kept under control by the generation of new demand 
which can come' from additional income. For this 
purpose, industrial production will have to be linked 
with the growth of the other sectors of the economy 
particularly the agriculture sector. “Generally one 
per cent increase in our G.N.P. requires a 1.3 per 
cent increase in industrial production. This will 
definitely set a ceiling to industry from demand side”. 
(D. M. Pai Panandiker, ‘Production without Sale’, 
Hindustan Times dated 31st August, 1982). There¬ 
fore, 8 per cent rise in industrial production will 
require the G.N.P. to rise at the rate of 6.16 per cent 
and agriculture at the rate of 5.33 per cent. Gur 
Sixth Five Year Plan has envisaged the industrial 
growth at the rate of 8 per cent per annum, G.N.P. 
at 5.2 per cent and agriculture growth at the rate of 
4 per cent per annum. It is thus clear that growth 
rate targets have wrongly been fixed and if the 
industry is able to achieve the targetted growth rate, 
it is bound to lead to recessionary trend. 

In the year 1981-82, our industrial production has 
increased at the rate of 9.8 per cent, on the other 
hand G.N.P. and agriculture production have increased 
at the rale of 4.5 per cent and 3 per cent respectively. 
This structural imbalance might be the major factor 
contributing for the prevailing trend of recession. This 
anomaly will, thus, have to be removed and the 
balance will have to be kept between the industrial 
and agriculture sector. 

SO, AGRICULTURE HOLDS the field as the 
generation of new demand, ultimately, depends to a 
considerable extent, on the development of this sector. 
It is but natural that when income from agriculture 
sector rises, it increases the demand for industrial 
goods as the demand of most of the agricultural pro¬ 
ducts is income inelastic. It is only because of this 
reason that the economies of the developed countries 
of today have slowly been transformed into the indus¬ 
trial economies, with the result, the share of industries 
and exports in their G.N.P. has gradually been in¬ 
creased and that of agriculture declined. Hence, top 
priority should be given to the develoi^ent of agri¬ 
culture and the promotion of exports. The process 
of transformation and transfer of labour force from 
agriculture to industrial sector will take its own 
course. It will also help the country to cope with 
the problem of recession, if any. 
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Pulses need multi 
pronged strategy 

R. C. Bhatnagar and 
T. R. Sin^ 


NEXT TO CHINA, INDIA is the second largest 
producer of pulses in the world. These two countries, 
between themselves, produce about 60 per cent of 
the total world production. These pulses constitute an 
important source of protein in poor country like 
India, where meat, fish, eggs and milk, the other 
items providing protein requirements, are virtually 
beyond the reach of an average Indian. The majority 
of Indian population being vegetarian, those pulses 
are widely accepted as an important item of food in 
practically every part of the country. 

Unfortunately, however, the retail prices of these 
pulses are continuously showing an upward trend and 
if this tendency continues unabated, even these pulses 
are likely to get beyond the reach of the common 
man. Deprivation from this important source of pro¬ 
tein, which is an csicntial constituent of a balanced 
diet would mean a set-back to the health and effi¬ 
ciency of India’s teeming millions as also the all im¬ 
portant precious human capital. 


It is one of die ironies of agrkultarai prnduetton 
in India (hat while the food crops and commercial 
crops are iotdung tq> with better resnlts year after 
year, the pulsea have shown a dsclining trend. In 
stead of h^ priority, they have been relegated to 
the position of a secondary cn^. 

IT IS ONE OF THE IRONIES of agricultural 
production in India that while the food crops and 
commercial crops are looking up with better results 
each new vear, the pukes have shown a declining 
trend. Ins'ead of being accorded a high priority, they 
have been relegated to the position of a secondary 
crop and the cultivators, by and large, have shown 
greater preference to the cul'ivation of wheal, rice, 
sugarcane and other commercial crops. The area 
under pulses is shrinking and the production has 
come down steeply during the last two years 
but the ra^e of population growth has main¬ 
tained a steady pace increasing by about 10 
million each year. The result is (hat per capita 
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PdMa cMstitate tm in^octut source of pnriein 
in a poor cranhry lihn tadla where nwid, fish, egp 
and mift which provide poroteia requirements are vir* 
taaliy beyond the reach of an average Indian. The 
retail pi^ of pubes which partii^ meet protein 
leqoimnents ol the average Inffian are also out of 
reach as the prices are continuously riioviiing an up* 
ward trend. In thb article, the authors have suggested 
a multi-pronged strategy to put the country on the 
even heel in the production of pulses. 


availability of pulses has come down from 69 gms. 
per day in 1960-61 to 30 gms. per day in 1979-80. 


TABl.E I 


Year 

Area 

Production 

Per Capita, 


(‘OCO Hectares) 

(‘000 Tonnes) 

per Day 
Availability 
(Gms.) 

19^61^ 

23,563 

1.2,734 

69 0 

1979-80 

21,750 

8,370 

.3011 


According to experts, an intake of 60 gms. of pulses 
per day is necessary in a balanced diet to meet the 
protien requirements of a healthy body. The avail¬ 
ability of more 30 gms. of pulses per day per person 
is therefore alarming and docs not uugur well for the 
health and efficiency of our population. This dismal 
po.sition is bound to be reflected through our vast 
but precious human capital which is already in a 
none too happy position. 

THE PRODUCTION SCENE HAS ITS IMPACT 
on the price situation too. The basic imbalance 
between the supply and demand of pukes has created 

In the new 20-point progynmme, the government 
have accorded a very hi{^ ^ority to (he production 
of pulses. 

an ideal backdrop for upward trend in prices, which 
have gone up by more than 5 times during the las! 
thirty five years of independence. This upward move¬ 
ment of prices has further adversely affected the pro¬ 
tein intake of a large proportion of our population, 
wh’ch is already subsi: 'ing below the pever y lire. 
In this connection, it is .strange to no'e that the prcc 
rise had had very little effect on the area under culti¬ 
vation of pulses. The cultivator continues to be averse 
to bring more area under pulses: it has on the other 
hand come down. This mav be partly due to the fact 
that the benefits of price rise have remained confined 
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to tiie tiadiiv ooosmuaitv only and have failed to 
percolata dowo to the cultivator. 


TABUS n 


Craps 

Production (Is *000 Teonea 


1960-61 

1979-80 

Food Cfops 

69,592 

1,00,480 

Commercial C>'Ops 

32,202 

3,766 

Pulses 

12,734 

8,370 


T\BLE m 

Crops 

Area (In *000 Hectares) 


1960-61 

1979-80 

Food Crops 

92,018 

1,02,160 

Commo'cial Crops 

25,448 

28,058 

Pulses 

23,563 

21,750 


TABLE IV 

Crops 

Variation In 
Percentage/ 
Area as 
compared to 
1961 

Perceotage 
Variation in 
Production as 
compared to 
1961 

Food Crops 

+11 

+43 

Gommijrcial Crops 

+12 

+18 

Pulses 


—33 


Source Indra-1981 


It is probably in this background that in the New 
20-point programme, described as agenda for the na¬ 
tion, the government has decided to accord a very 
high priority to the production of pulses in India. To 
ensure a high level of availability of pulses in India, 
efforts have to be made on war footing and si'uation 
redeemed to improve the quality of human capital 
in the country. 

BEFORE EXAMINING THE VARIOUS SUG¬ 
GESTIONS to boost the production of pulses in the 
country, it is necessary to highlight certain important 
facts pertaining to the production of pulses in India: 

1. The production of pulses during the last two 
decades has remained more or less stagnant but has 
shown a rapid decline during the last two years. 

2. Over 75 per cent of the area under pulses is 
dependent on monsoon for its irrigation requirements. 

3. The OToduction irf pulses is mostly confined to 
Uttw Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Raias'han and Maharashtra and there is considerable 
variation in the per hectare productivity of the:e 
s>tate8. 


4. In Indie the yield of pulses per hectare, on an 
average, is only 500 kgs. and has iwt changed much 
over the last two decades. 

5. Per hectare production of pulses in China is 
1100 Kgs. It is precisely for this reason ffiat thou^ 
the area under ctfltivation of pulses in both the coun¬ 
tries is the same, the production in China is double 
than that of India. Sinularly U.S.A., on account of its 
hi^ tertoology and sciendfic innovations is produc¬ 
ing about 1600 Kgs. of pulses per hectare, which is 
about three times more toan what we are producing 
in our country. 

IN THE LIGHT OF THE FACTS stated above 
and to make this cheap protien source easily avail¬ 
able to the poor in the country, a multi-pronged 
strategy should be adopted so that we put the country 
on the even keel in the production of pulses : 

Firstly, it is necessary to extend the irrigation faci¬ 
lities to pulse-cultivating regions hitherto depending 
on monsoon. This dependence can only be at the cost 
of our own peril. 

Secondly, extension agencies mnst be actively in¬ 
volved to encoirrage pulse cultivation in areas tradi¬ 
tionally ignoring their production. However, if it is 


To make this dieap protein sounce easily available 
to the poor, pronged sbat^ should be adopted so 
that we put the country on the even keel in Ae pro¬ 
duction of pulses. 


not possible to increase the area under pulses, yield 
per hectare be increased from the existing area. This 
would involve greater attention to the biology of the 
soil, be'ter water management, new and better va¬ 
rieties of seeds with more fertilizer consumption. 

Thirdly, Pulses should be grown in unconventional 
seasons and unconventional areas. As it is, Arhar has 
now become a Rabi crop although originally it used 
to be sown during Kharif months. I^milarly, cultiva¬ 
tors should be encouraged to grow pulses with other 
major crops; the process of inter-cropping should be 
encouraged. 

Fourthly, The Syllabi of Agricultural Universities 
should be modernised. The production of pulses he 
assigned an important place and there should be a 
separate paper on pulses compulsory for all agricul¬ 
tural graduates. 


Finally, it is essential that the cultivator gets a fair 
share of the prevailing prices. The establishment of 
‘Regulated Markets’ will greatly help to reduce the 
infkience of trading community and ensure reasonable 
returns for the cultivators. TTie government should 
bring more pulses imder the policy of price-support 
and constantly review the support prices. D 
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Role of employer in 
industrial relations 

Vidya Sag/u Sin^ 

AN ANALYTICAL VIEW OF the fundamental 
aims of management policy and some of its main 
instniments can help to make clear die nature of 
the contribution the employer makes to industrial 
peace. T^e function of management in any busmess 
IS two-fold; firstly to take economic decisions on 
what to produce and in what quantities, with the aim 
of m aximising the profits of the business, and secondly 
to administer the economic resources of the firm with 
the purpose of finding the combination of the fac¬ 
tors of production, men, machines, and materials, 
which will produce most efi5.ciently, that is, at the 
least cost per unit. 

The single-minded pusuit of efficiency may, how¬ 
ever, lead to short-sighted policies in regard to labour. 
Profits may be increased in the short-run by making 
the labour work faster or for a lower reward, but this 
policy to be bought only at the cost of inefficiency 
ill the long run due to impoverishment of labour and 
embittered indu.£'trlal relations. Efficiency in the long 
run cannot be achieved by any means which rely on 
the exploitation of labour. A happy, satisfied, willing 
labour is always more efficient than exploited labour. 

The initiative in developing good relations must 
come from the employer. Most firms now employ a 
personnel or labour manager. His primary responsi¬ 
bility is, firstly, the well-being and efficiency of the 
labour force, and, secondly, to see that in the search 
for reduced costs the management does not unwittingly 
take steps which sacrifice the well-being of labour to 
immediate commercial gain. Modem management po¬ 
licy, therefore, no longer rewrds the mangement of 
labour as a matter of secondary importance, but one 
which has to be handled by a specialist trained in 
methods of manamg labour whose function is to ad¬ 
vise and guide the employer on all matters relating 
to labour, so that the search for efficiency is not made 
at the expense of labour. 

CONSIDERATION AND RESPECT for the 
human beings involved is the first and most important 
fundamental of employment poliqr. This-requires ap¬ 
preciation of their individuality, of their differences in 
capacity and in needs, and an understanding of the 
workers’ position and of his difficulties and fears. 

The second fundamental is that the employer’s aim 
shoidd te to adiieve full economic cooperation through 


Hie first piiBcipk emi^oyineiit poHey is censl- 
Aiyfioa Md napwt fur the ham bebisi brraivadL 
lUs nqnins appndhtioB of fhdr Indhridoality, their 
difleraioes la camdiy thefar needs. Thdiiiiig can 
increase Ae abil^ to labour, because tt can 

give knowle^ of many meiheds that can be em- 

pk^ed. 


the development of common interests. This makes the 
worker more truely a partner and reduces the need 
for arbitrarily imposed discipline, because it will 
bring about self-discipline in pursuit of a common 
aim. 

The third fundamental is that some means must 
be found by which the workers can share in the eco¬ 
nomic prosperity of the firm. 

The personnel manager should take responsibility 
for all aspects of the business which affect labour, 
subject only to the overriding .authority of the manag¬ 
ing director. He should be responsible for the re¬ 
cruitment, selection and training of labour, for con¬ 
ditions of work and welfare facilities, for wages and 
methods of remuneration, for the safety and health 
of workers, for the elimination of grievances, and 
generally for maintaining the relationship between the 
worker and the firm on a satisfactory basi.s. He serves 
as a channel of communication between the manage¬ 
ment and die workers. 


Efficiency in (be long run canool be adiieved by 
any sndbi means which rely the exploitation id 
labour. Happy, satisfied sind wiUing labour b more 
efficienf than filie exploited bbour. 


One of the principle purposes must be to build up 
a permanent staff of workers, in the absence of which 
all efforts to establish good personal relations and 
economic cooperation are bound to fail. A stable 
labour force is a pre-requisite of good relationships. 
Stable employment requires two tilings that men 
should be satisfied with their work so that they will 
not want to leave it to take up job elsewhere, and 
that the economic demand for tneir labour should 
not change so suddenly that their services are no 
longer required by the firm. Measures should be de¬ 
signed to ensure that the infinite variety of human 
qualities is pri^rly matched to the requirements of 
the very large range of different types of work in 
the factory, regarding both the job and its social en¬ 
vironment. ITie careful selection and recruitment of 
workers will ensure that the right type of workers 
for the job win be selected. Systematic training will 
help workers to do the- jobs well and will reveal 
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more about tjieir abilities. Atteotktt to com^daints 
aqd laiavanoas, wafcs aod pcomoUons is required if 
adjusuneat is to be maintaioM between the wage and 
re^n^NlHy, sldU and tramiog required for the job. 
Unless this is done, promotion will not bring with it 
an orderly progress up the wages scale. 

The ultimate sanctloa of dismissal is something to 
which management should never resort excej^ in 
cases of gross misconduct. It is an admission that the 


All the variations in worirers incfune must take 
the form of additioB to the ndnimun agreed upon. 
The worker is jo dependent on his wages which just 
meet his physical needs, that security of income is to 
Urn of first importance. 


firm has failed to select the right man or failed to 
make the necessary adjustments. A worker, once en¬ 
gaged. would be entitled to the assurance that if he 
does nis work to the best of bis ability, his job is 
secure so far it is possible to make it so. 

IHE IMPORTANCE OF GOOJ> PERSONNEL 
management as part of the contribution of the em¬ 
ployer to inditsinal peace cannot be overrated. Train¬ 
ing can increase the abil.ty to manage labour because 
it can give knowledge of the many methods that can 
be employed. It can also help towards understanding 
the view-point of the worker and why and how his 
grievances arise, and m this way it will contribute to 
increase the efiectiveness of management policies. 
Next to the training of personnel managers comes the 
training of foreman in the management of labour be¬ 
cause the foreman is the immediate point of contact 
between the wwker and the management and is the 
channel through which the worker receives orders, 
obtains information and must first voice his discontents. 
They should have the capacity for sympathetic under¬ 
standing of the men under them and have the ability 
to inspire respect and obtain coo^ration from them. 
Training can greatly increase their effectiveness and 
help them to cooperate in carrying out personnel 
policies. 

These methods of mana^ment can do much to 
mitigate the evils erf industrial work, to bring secu¬ 
rity and contentment to the workers, and to make 
them feel that the firm cares about them as individuals. 
But these methods cannot by themselves create a 

K tenous interest in work. No enterprise can pos- 
be eflScient that fails to enlist the interest of the 
workers and to secure their spontaneous and volun¬ 
tary cooperation in pursuit of .something they believe 
to be worth doing. The main way in which this aim 
can be pusued is throu^ the development within the 
common interests of tlw workers and employers. _ In 
this connection, it can be said that wlwnever the aims 
of an informal group of workers can brought into line 
with that of the emi^er by the development of a 
conunt^i purpose, the need for enforced disdpUne 
will tend to disappear. To enlist the support of each 
informal group, thus bring?iig about cooperation witlnn 
the ^ups of worlmrs is thcrefom an important task 
for w management. Again, when common aims are 
devek>ped, it becomes possible to delegate authority 


to many individuals tot different parts of the <»ga- 
nization, thus achieving a measure of self-government, 
thereby increasing the status of workers. By deye- 
It^ing common interests in the worker, the feeling 
of want of satisfaction in their work can be offset. 

Works coundl is the mechanism for joint discus¬ 
sion on matters of common interest. A work’s council 
should essentially confine itself to matters of consuh- 
ation and slmuld not be used for bargaining. Consult¬ 
ation implies that there is already agreement on the 
desirability of an objective and that (xmsultation takes 
place on the best method of attaining it, but bargain¬ 
ing implies no common aim. Again, to establish com- 
ptdsory works councils or to give them statutory 
powers, as has been attempted in some countries but 
is likely to defeat its own ends. Men can be compel¬ 
led by law to meet at stated intervals, but they can¬ 
not be compelled to agree. Although representatives 
of the management on the works council can be 
appointed, yet the representatives of the manual wor¬ 
kers are b^t elected freely in their capacity as indi¬ 
viduals without the management or a trade union 
coming into the picture. !^cause a works council is 
essentially a consultative organisation it can only exist 
and work by agreement, by the voluntary goodwill of 
both employers and workers. In all the work of the 
council the principle followed should be that of 
delegating to the workers, as far as possible, a share 
in the control of all maters affecting labour. In this 
way a considerable degree of self-government may b« 
acMeved. 

FOR THE SUCCESS OF THESE MEASURES, 
everyone on the staff should have information made 
available to them on all aspects of the business, and 
the wider the information and the greater the wiUing- 
Dcss to discuss it, the more effective will cooperation 
become. The results of discussions on the worK coun¬ 
cil should be made widely known and the reasons for 
them explained. The foreman is probably the best 
person to communicate these matters to the workmen 
under him. The method of holding regular meetings 
for discusssion of departmental matters between fore¬ 
man, works council representative and workers can 
help to interpret remote and difficult problems of 
business into their immediate meaning for the workers. 
The most lasting contribution which the employer 
can make to social welfare and to industrial peace is 
through the education of the workers. He employs the 
method arid problems of industrial mans^ement. The 
solution of the problem of industrial discontent lies 
in the final analysis in increasing the content of 
democracy in industry, and, without education, real 
democracy in industry is no more possible than it li 
In Society, 

Sharing the proceeds of the business is the third 
fundamental principle of employment policy. Unless 
steps are taken to develop the common interests of 
the workers and employer, any scheme for sharing 
the proceeds is likefy to be relatively unsuccessful. 
Monetary rewards are no substitute for lack of status 
or for want of mferest in work. The two must go hand 
in hand, and the cmrfoycr should realise that no 
scheme for sharing the proceeds eff a business can 

iContimxd on page 18) 
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Training of the 
physically handicapped 

Kul Btnuhaii Tirteja 


THE PRESENT STUDY CONFINES itself to 
the description of facilities provided to the physically 
handicapped. 

1. Scholarship and Stipend.—^The Department of 
.Social Welfare, Government of U.P. has undertaken 
the following schemes of scholarship and stipend for 
the physicafiy handicapped. 

(a) Stipend to the Blind, Deaf and Dump Stu¬ 
dents studying in voluntary institutions.—Merit and 
poverty ate the chief consideration for the award 
of this stipend. For the payment of stipend pro¬ 
gress of the student during the session is a must. 
The amount of the stipend varies from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 20 per month. To be eligible, for the stipend 
the income of parents/guardian of the candidate 
should not be more than Rs. 500 per month. 

(b) Scholarship to the physically handicapped 
persons—Presently this schene covers students upto 
Junior High School level as well as those professional 
courses for which no educational qualification is 
prescribed for getting admission. Above the Junior 
High School level scholarships are financed by the 
Central Government. This scholarship is awarded 
by the U. P. Directorate of Harijan and Social 
Welfare. 

The present amount of scholarship is Rs. 15 p.m. 
for class I to class V—students and Rs. 20 p.m. for 
class VI to Qass VIII students, (iii) Professional 
courses for which no educational qualification is 
prescribed for getting admission the scholarship is 
Rs. 30 per month. 

The eligibility criteria for award of scholarship is 
as follows :— 

The candidate should be a citizen of India and 
a resident of U.P. ; in the age group of 6 
to 40 years; he should not be getting any 
sort of aid from Central or State Govern¬ 
ment ; his parents’/guardian’s income 
should be upto Rs. 500 per month. 

(c) Scholar^jp to the Wards of Pbysicany Hafndi- 
capped parents/Gnardian.—^In order to assist the 
wards of physically handicapped persons, to get 
proper academic, professional and vocational train¬ 
ing the amount of scholarship varies from Rs. 10 
<0 Rs. 50. 


Educi^oB mid training are essmirial for the hmidi- 
• capped persons for hewing them to lead a life fidi 
of aetfconfidence. The Ufto Pradesh Government is 
trying to help the handici^d persons wiitb scholar- 
ddps and otto facilities. Certain jpeitcentage of seats 
are reserved for them to Roorki, RohHklumd, Meerut 
and Kafflaon Univenitles. 


These courses for which scholarship is available, 
are apprenticeship courses (such as photography, 
drawing, painting and other fine arts), music courses 
and naturopathy; technical courses and professional 
courses of certificate or diploma level (such as car¬ 
pentry, tailoring etc.) Scholarships are also available 
to school, college and university students and also 
to students of MBBS and engineering. 

It is provided that the ward of handicapped 
parents/mardian applying for this scholarship 
should be a citizen of India and a resident of 
U.P. ; in the age of 6 to 25 years ; should not be 
availing any sort of aid or assistance from any other 
sources. Income of his|her parents|guardian should 
not exceed Rs. 500 per month from all sources. 

2. Grant-in-aid.—The Department of Social Welfare 
Government of U.P. gives 20 per cent grant-in-aid to 
the Training College for Teachers of Deal, Lucknow 
for conducting Training courses. 

It is important that the education of the handicap¬ 
ped i^uld be integrated with the nornial students. 
The handicapped are also part of the society mid not 
ont of it. The able bodied students should able to 
accept them and develop an attitude ol affection to¬ 
wards the less fortunate persons. 

3. Integrated Education.—In Ihc year 1981 it was 
decided by the Education Department and the 
Directorate of Education U.P. to start Integrated 
Education Scheme in U.P. 

In the first phase it was decided to initiate this 
scheme for deaf and dumb and blind in normal 
schools in Allahabad, Meerut, Jhansi, Kanpur and 
Agra, and for orthopaedically handicapped in normal 
schools of Allahabad and Meerut. 

The main aim of this scheme is to place handi¬ 
capped students in a normal school with able-bodied 
students so that they may adjust themselves with 
them on the one hand and on the other had able 
bodied students may develop an attitude of accept¬ 
ance and a feeling of affection for the handicapped. 
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The specific objectives of this Scheme are as 
follows :— 

Proper adjustment of handicapped children 
with society. Creating a feeling of self respect 
among handicapped children and dispel^ 
ling the anxiety emanating from the feeling 
of inferiority complex born out of their 
handicap. To provide a suitable environ¬ 
ment for total development of physically 
handicapped children. To create a feeling 
of self-dependence among physically handi¬ 
capped children. 

Three months’ training course for various cate¬ 
gories of teachers have been planned for twelve 
teachers under this scheme. These teachers would 
get Rs. 200 per month during the training period 
in addition to their salary and Rs. 100 per month 
as incentive for taking classes of handicapped stu¬ 
dents along with normal (able-bodied) students. 

It has also been planned to establish a special cell 
in the Directorate of Education, U.P. for conducting 
this scheme smoothly. The Deputy Director of 
Education would be its head for implementing this 
scheme. The amount of Rs. 33.25 lakhs is likely 
to be spent on this scheme during the period of sixth 
Five Year Plan. 

4. Concession and Relaxation.—^Besides above 
programmes the following concessions and relaxations 
are being given to the physically handicapped 
persons :— 

All the Universities in U.P. are providing 
“Amaunesis" facilities to the blind students. 
In Kupur University half an hour extra 
time is being given during the examination. 
The percentage of seats reserved for the 
physically handicapped students in various 
universities of U.P. are 1 per cent in 
Roorkee, 2 per cent in Rohilkhand 5 per 
cent in Meerut and 3 per cent in Kumaun. 

One per cent of the total seats are reserved for the 
orthopaedically handicapped students in each Medical 
College of U.P. since the session 1982-83. 

5. Motivation and Propagation Work.—The 
Department of Education has been directed by the 
U.P. Government to issue instructions to schools for 
Jmotmtine physically handica})ped persons to get 
admitted In the aforesaid institutions where “Inte¬ 
grated Education Scheme” Is being carried on. 

The propagation work regarding the Education of 
physically handicapped has also been undertaken by 
this Department. 


** ^ education helps 

the hwdicapped to stand on their own feet, it 
gives them self confidence and makes them useful 
members of society. □ 


Role of em^oyer in iadostritl rdalioiis 

(Continued from page 14) . 
act as a direct incentive to fast work. Thus, any sys¬ 
tem of remuneration most likely to ^ve a satisfactory 
basis for good industrial rdations must contain two 
sides. Firstly an arrangement by which a direct re¬ 
ward is ^ven for hard work, and, seconiUy, some 
means by which the wages of the worker vary with 
the prosperity of the firm. 

Security of income: One thing should be dear, 
however, that whatever methods of sharing the pro¬ 
ceeds of a business may be adopted, it is important 
that it should not involve any risk to the wotker’s 
income. The worker is so dependent on his wages, 
which just meet his physical needs, that security of 
income is to him of first importance. Therefore, all 
variation in his income must take the form of a va¬ 
riable addition to the minimum time ra*e agreed upon. 

Several alternative methods are pojssible by which 
additions may be made to a fixed minimum wage in 
order to give the workman a share of the profits. 
They are : (a) formal profit sharing scheme, by which a 
fixed percentage of the net profits as defined by agree¬ 
ment is paid as an annual bonus; (b) method of co¬ 
partnership, by which the workers are annually ^ven 
a share of the profit in the form of ordinary shares 
in the business; (c) wages to be adjusted annually up 
or down, subject to an agreed minimum, according 
to the extent to which profits exceed or fall short of 
a certain minimum standard. 

It is certain that none of these methods can suc¬ 
ceed alone, without the other measures mentioned 
before, in achieving full economic cooperation. There 
is urgent need that employers should experiment and 
and in consultation with the trade Unions attempt 
to find means which will enable joint consultation to 
bear the full fruit of economic cooperation. 


Welding glue 

The polymer glue developed at the Institute of 
High-Molecular Compound Chemistry of the Ukrai¬ 
nian SSR Academy of Sciences in the USSR has re¬ 
placed electric welding in the deep coal mines of 
Donbas. It was very much to the point in the places 
where work with open flame was very complicated 
or banned because of security Considerations. 

Such cold hardening glue was applied with success 
for repaimg underground air-ducts, joining and seal¬ 
ing pipelines. It can also be used to protect subsoil 
equipment from errosion since it is waterproof and 
can stand big temperature drops. The new material 
is already used in 20 mines of Donbas. 

(Soviet Features) 

Houses ou 30—-metre piles 

Nine-storey houses on drill built-in-placc piles, 
which can stand strong earthquakes, are being built 
for the first time in Dushanble, in the Tajik Republic 
of the Soviet Union. The new method guarantees 
safety of dwellings in areas prone to earthquakes of 
magnitude. These pHes go to a depth of up to 30 
metres and, resting on Ac graval layer, impart Ac 
needed strength to structures. 

(APN) 
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Gujarat poised for 
prosperous era 

B. N. Tripathi. 


GUJARAT STATE CAME INTO being on 1st 
May, 1960. Since then, progress has been registered 
in many sector? of economy. The State has an area 
of 1,95,984 sq. kms.—5.97 per cent of that of the 
Indian Union. Its population accorcjing to the 1981 
Census is 3.40 crores, forming 4.97 per cent of the 
country’s population and is predominancy rural— 
68.92 per cent. Agriculture provides employment 
to 60.58 per cent of the working population while a 
further 39.42 per cent are engaged in household and 
other occupations. Eleven cities, Ahmedabad, Surat, 
Vadodara, Rajkot, Bhavnagar, Jamnagar, Nadiad, 
Junagadh, Porbandar, Bharuch and Navsari have a 
population of more than one lakh each. 

The third Five Year Plan 1961—66 was the first 
determined efforts to initiate development in different 
regions of the Slate in a systematic manner. The 
State plan expenditure for the period 1961—80 
aggregated to Rs. 2831.34 crores. 

THE STATE’S DOMESTIC PRODUCT at 
current prices, has grown from about Rs. 2189 
crores in 1970-71 to Rs. 5437 crores in 1979-80. 
In per capita terms, the SDP at current prices has 
registered a ri?e from Rs. 829 in 1970-71 to Rs. 1658 
in 1979-80 and in terms of constant (1970-71) 
prices, from Rs. 829 to Rs. 848 between 1970-71 
and 1979-80. The per capita income of the State 
is hi^er than the National per capita income. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION in the State 
has recorded a substantial increase. Average annual 
production of Food-grains was 44.76 lakh tonnes in 
1980-81, production of oil seeds and cotton has 
gone up to 19.93 lakh tonnes and 17.85 lakh bales 
respectively. 

Inspite of fhictuations from year tq year, the com¬ 
pound rate of growth of foodgrains production for 
the entire span of 29 years has been 5.2 per cent. The 
corresponding rates in the case of oil seeds and cotton 
are 5.4 per cent and 3.7 per cent respectively. 

The consumption of fertilizers which was mere 
0.40 lakh tonnes in 1961-62 rose to 3.57 lakh 
tonnes in 1980-81 and the area under high yielding 
varieties increased from 2.34 lakh hectares in 
1968-69 to 21.71 lakh hectares in 1980-81. 

With a view to augmenting the supplies of edible 
oils and saving foreign exchange, the Government 


The per capH« iiicomc of the State is hi^er than 
the Natimul per ^ka income. Over 82.68 per 
cent of the tovriis and vilh^s covering 96 per 
of Bie population (as on 31-3-1981) are provided 
direct bus services by the Stale Road IVansport 
CoiporafiOB. LBetacy in Gujarat is 43.8 per cent 


undertook a major campaign for groundnut produc¬ 
tion on an intensive scale in groundnut growing areas 
in Gujarat. The results are encouraging and the 
yield per hectare of summer groundnut is estimated 
to be double than the normal rainfed yield. The 
total groundnut production of 1981-82 was at 23.3 
lakh tonnes. 

WITH A LIVESTOCK POPULATION of over 
144 lakhs and reputed breeds of cows and buffaloes, 
there is a large potential for the development of 
animal husbandry and dairying in the State, A net 
work of dairies capable of handling over 17.51 lakh 
litres of milk a day have come into existence. The 
total milk prodluction during 1970-71 was estimated 
to be 18.06 lakh tonnes. This has gone upto 23 lakh 
tonnes during 1980-81. 

FISH PRODUCTION has increased from 0.8 lakh 
tonne? in 1960-61 to about 2.36 lakh tonnes in 
1980-81. A large number of mechanised boats has 
been added to the fleet raising it from 413 at the 
end of 1960-61 to 3859 at the end of 1980-81. 


'file pace of industrialisation has been impressive. 
The niBi^r of working factories has grown from 
3649 in 1960 to 10.611 in 1979-80. In the same 
period the number of enqpioyed has risen from 3.30 
lakhs to 6.39 lakhs. 


THE IRRIGATION POTENTIAL which was 
9.72 lakh hectares in 1960-61 has gone up to 27.01 
lakh hectares in 1979-80. Similarly, the utilisation 
has also increased from 7.45 lakh hectares in 1960-61 
to 19.77 lakh hectares at the end of 1979-80. 

INSTALLED CAPACITY FOR POWER gene¬ 
ration was 142 MW in 1951. By 1979-80 there 
ha? been a seventeen fold increase to 2384 MW. 
As against 117 localities electrified by 1950-51 the 
benefits of electrification have been extended 12515 
places at the end of 1980-81. Nearly 2,31 lakh 
pump-sets have been energised by 1980-81. 

THE PACE OF INDUSTRIALISATION in the 
State has been impressive. The number of working 
factories has grown from 3649 in 1960 to 10,611 in 
1979-80. Tile terms of number employed, the rise 
over the same period ha? been from 3.30 lakhs to 
6.39 lakhs. Value added by manufacture recorded 
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Tribal sub-plan for 
Koragas 

Vafjudev Bhat 

PJJINA IS SHORT STATURED and dark. So 
is his brother Daddu. Sitting beneath a thatched 
shed that has nothing on the sides, Pijina and Daddu 
are engaged in the Traditional Craft of basket making 
from dried creepers. 

Their workspot is located in a dense forest, 20 KM 
away from Karkala in South Kanara. A small 
rivulet flows close-by known as Kadu-Hole (Forest 
Stream) Pijina and his fellow brethern resided there 
once. Today, all except these two, have shifted to 
a better location where the Government have provided 
them with Janatha Houses. These two don’t want 
to leave because their dicty, Bhoota’s, abode is there. 
And also they get there dried creepers, the main raw 
material for basket making. 

The two brothers belong to Koraga tribes idcnli- 
fied as primitive tribes, under Tribal Sub-Plan by 
Government of India. They are known for their 
God fearing nature and truthfulness. I 

KORAGES ARE A VERY QUIET and inoflens.ve 
and, perhaps, the poorest among the Scheduled tribes. 
They are short and middle sized. The men are seldom 
taller than five feet six inches; very dark in com¬ 
plexion like other Indian aborogines, they are thick 
lipped with broad and flat noses, high check bones 
and sloping foreheads. They have been worshippers 
of spirit. 

They live on the outskirts of the villages in exclusive 
hamlets. They do not dwell in houses of mud or 
clay but in huts made of leaves; thatched huts with 
only one small entrance, .similar to Todas in Nilgiri 
Hills. Koraga males wrap a piece of cloth around 
their loins. Females cover their waist with leaves 
woven together. Their total population is estimated 
to be little over 10,000. They mosMy live In Dak- 
shina Kannada District of Karnataka. They arc all 
landless labourers. They also do basket weaving from 
dried creepers. Certain groups from among them arc 
engaged in scavenging and sweeping in urban areas. 
T^ey have been covered under the Integrated Tribal 
Development Programme to improve their economic 
and social condition. 

Lot of efforts have been pUt-in, in this part of the 
West Coast in the last 50 years. Pioneering work 
in the field was initiated by a few individuals. Fore¬ 
most among such individuals was the late Kuduinal 
Ranga Rao who was a devoted worker and sacrificed 
much for the cause. Sometime, in 1897 he is said 
»o have bought some plots of land in a few places 


Koiagas are bM^easive, tmtihbd and &od* 
fearlag tribab. Iliey ibos% Bve ia Daksnlaa 
Kannada Distil of KanuiMra. Mwts ore beiag 
naide to improve their economic and sodd conations. 


at Mangalore and Udipi and constructed schools for 
the children of the neglected sections. 

MAHATMA GANDHI, WHO VISITED MANGA¬ 
LORE in 1927, is understood to have paid glowing 
tributes to Ranga Rao for his constructive work in 
the field of Tribal Welfare. The late Karnad Sada- 
shiva Rao followed in his footsteps and rendered 
Yeoman service in this field. Since then, a number 
of individuals and institutions have worked in their 
own humble way. 

A programme of establishing agricultural colonies 
for SC and ST in the State was implemented under 
centrally sponsored Scheme during Second Five Year 
Plan period. 5 to 10 acres of cultivable land were 
granted to each of the families settled in these colo¬ 
nies ; in addition to a subsidy of Rs. 400 for construc¬ 
tion of houses and Rs. 300 for purchase of bullocks. 
Each colony was also provided with a Community 
Centre-cum-SchooI building. Provision of drinking 
water facilities, approach roads were also made. This 
scheme has been now taken-up vigorously under the 
I.T.D. Programme. 

Agricultural colonies have been set-up at indabettu, 
Naravi and Neriya in Belthangady Taluk, Hirebetta 
and Putturu in Udipi Taluk and Idu and Mala in 
Karkal Taluk. Each colony also have a communily 
centre and School. 

Koragas skill in basket making were mostly ex¬ 
ploited earlier by the forest contractors and local 
merchants. They were advancing money at the rate 
of 25 paise to 30 paisc per cane basket and were 
selling the same at 75 paise to a Rupee ; depriving 
the basket makers, the substantial margin. In order 
to overcome this Industrial Co-operative Societies, 
LAMPS (Large scale Agriculture Multi-purpose Co¬ 
operative Societies) were organised in Coondapur, 
Karkal, Belthangadys and Sulia Taluks. Today, along 
with basket making they engage in making grassmats, 
bee-keeping, collection of medicinal plants and herbs. 

WOMEN WELFARE CENTRES, NURSERY 
Schools, tailoring units, needle work and the Hke 
Welfare Schemes have been taken-iip vigorously, 
under I.T.D.P. Bhajana and Social functions also 
conducted occasionally. Supply of plough bullocks, 
facilities for land reclamation, housing facilities, 
facility for sheep rearing and poultry farming, drinking 
water facilities, medical facilities have been now 
taken-up vigorously under I.T.D.P. 
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thfe. Tribal Sub-Plan was started in the 
State dutfcg tbe RMi Plan period, the scheme could 
uot bo ftlBjr implemented and tribals were often not 
aware of the seneme. Their economic standard has 
not changed by the introduction of the Tribal Sub- 
Plan to the extent expected. 


During flie Fifth Five Year Plan tribal sub-plan 
was smarted. The tribals have not benefited from 
the sub-plan to the extent e^qweted, because very 
often they are not aware of the schemes chalked out 
for their benefit. 


In order that the programme has greater dynami5n\ 
and relevance, a different approach and sMategy is 
being adopted during the Sixth Five Year Plan 
1980—85 for the preparation of the Tribal sub-Plan. 
The objectives are : 

(i) To improve the quality of life of the tribal 

communities. ' 

(ii) To increase the income of tribal communi¬ 
ties in the immediate future and prepare 
them for self reliance in the context, so 
that they can become equal partners in the 
new productive process and development 
tasks. 

(iii) Elimination of exploitation. 

(iv) Building the inner strength of the tribals 
and improving their organisational capa- 

.. bilitics. 

(v) Emphasis on full employment, education and 
Health Services 

(vi) To identify the skills of the tribals and 
improve their traditional crafts 

UNDER AGRICULTURE SECTORAL PRO¬ 
GRAMME, assistance is being given by supplying 
pairs of plough bullocks @ Rs. 2,000 per pair in 
each case. Supply of inputs like seeds of HYV 
(hybrid varieties free of cost, at a cost not exceeding 
Rs. 500 per acre per family), agricultural implements, 
plant protection equipments, storage bins ; demons¬ 
tration of improved agricultural methods ; sinking of 
community irrigation wells conducting of bench 
terracing, contom bunding, graded bunding and other 
soil-conservation practices have been taken up. 
Construction of farm ponds for irrigation purpose, 
encouragement to take-up horticulture crops, raising 
of model fruit orchards have been also introduced. 

Under animal husbandary schemes, supply of 
milch cows, establishment of poultry units, piggery 
units, goat units, implementaq'on of inland and marine 
fisheries have been taken-up. Training m fish cul¬ 
ture, supply of fishery requisites, assisting tribal socie¬ 
ties to take-up fisheries, training for marine fisheries 
have been initiated. 

Under co-operation departmental schemes energising 
LAMP societies by giving managerial subsidies and 
share capital assistance to tribals are taken-up. For 


marketing the handicrafts of tribals purchase points 
have bei^ opened. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE SUB-PLAN is yet to per¬ 
colate down to grassroots. Inaccessible interior 
villages and scattered habitation of the tribals is one 
of the causes of the slow progress. It is a challenging 
job to draw the tribals out of their shell through 
better communication and employment opportunities. 

In Sacherapet (Karkal) 17 families of Koragas are 
rehabilitated in 4 rows of Jana^ha Houses. Apart 
from the house each family got coconut seedling. 
Banana, pappayya saplings and few Eucalyptus plants. 
Akku was sitting with her child in the open space 
in front of her house engaged in rope making from 
Coconut fibre. Her husband, a Coolie, works on some 
farm while she sits at Home and makes coir rope 
and sells it to LAMPS. Akku and her family and 
other member of the Colony appeared to be compa¬ 
ratively better placed in life and one would naturally 
be tempted to look with admiration at ITDP for 
having achieved a remarkable progress within 3 years 
of its introduction. 

Fortyone colonics of the tribals arc being taken-up 
for Electrification under Rural Electrification Schemes. 
Raising a plantatbn of Tassar Silk Cultivation 
giving a filip to Bee-keeping, carpentry, manufacture 
of model Bee-hives boxes, assistance in cans and 
bamboo works or ornamental pieces, establishment 
of Eri-silk sub-centres, Tassar-grainage farms. Mul¬ 
berry nurseries, were the other schemes envisaged 
under Integrated Tribal Development Programme. 
Providing means of communication is very essential 


Inaccessible interior villages and scattered habitation 
of the tribals is one of (he causes of the slovi pace 
of development schemes. 


for the implementation of the programme. Develop¬ 
ment can't be brought without roads Jinking pockets 
of Tribal habitations with the main stream of social 
and commercial activity centres. 

There has been large scale encroachment of the 
lands assigned to the tribals. Action is being taken 
to evict encroachers wherever such cases are detected. 
Some of the tribal lands also have passed into the 
hands of non-tribals (including outsiders). 

The programme for release of bonded labourers 
and their rehabilitation is being reviewed from time 
to time with vigour so that the bonded labour system 
completely disappears from the tribal areas. 

Very few tribals arc making use of the co-operative 
movement for credit and marketing purposes. Since 
the <»Ilection of Minor Forest Produce is the major 
activity of the tribals in the Integrated Tribal Dcvc- 
/lopment Project, it is necessary to have a viable 
system both for collection and for marketing of the 
produce by the tribals without the interference of 
middlemen. In order to activise such a programme, 
‘LAMP’ Societies have been established. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Planning 
in Haryana 

D. P. Ghanghas* 

WITH 78 PER CENT OF POPULATION living in 
rural area in 1981, the State economy is dominated by 
agriculture. The development stjategy in agricultural 
sector has been to maintain and increase irrigation. 
Increased use of high yielding variety seeds, chemical 
fertilizers, availability of credit and increased exploi¬ 
tation of sub-soil water also formed the part of the 
strategy adopted under various plans in Haryana. Ani¬ 
mal husbandry and dairy development have also been 
given due attention. During 1969-70 to 1974-75 
371000 hectares of additional sown area was brought 
under irrigation. But still 47.5 per cent of the sown 
area is totally at the mercy of the monsoon. This is a 
direct result of delay in the implementation of the pro¬ 
jects. 

Consumption of chemical fertilizers went up 16 
times from a level of 13347 tonnes in 1966-67 to 
215444 tonnes in 1979-80. It has further risen to 
64.6 Kgs. per hectare in 1980-81. By the year 
1979-80, 2112000 hectares of cropped area was 
brought under HYY seeds. The number of tubewells 
and pumpsets increased by 969.4 per cent during 
1966—80. Number of tractors rose from a figure of 
134712 in 1973 to 359255 in 1980. Loans advanced 
by cooperative societies reached a level of Rs. 122.70 
crores in 1979-80 from a meagre sum of Rs. 10.31 
crores in 1967-68. 

With the modernisation of agriculture in terms of 
extended irrigation facilities and new package prog¬ 
ramme, Haryana has been able to increase the food- 
grains production from a level of 25.92 lakh tonnes in 
1966-67 to 53.4 lakh tonnes in 1977-78. All villages 
were electrified by the end of the year 1970. 

THE STRATEGY IN^ INDUSTRIAL sector has 
been to develop industrial areas/estates and strengthen¬ 
ing of the activities of Industrial Development Corpo- 


The percentage of population below poverty line 
has dropped to 37.79 per ceid in rural and 31.67 per 
cent in nribaii areas. 


raton and State Financial Corporation. In fifth five 
year plan, particular emphasis was laid on the develop¬ 
ment of village and small scale industries. In the mid¬ 
dle of the year 1977-78, a new scheme of self-employ- 
ment was launched by the state government. The sch- 


Haiyana came into eidMence on November 1,1966. 
Since then sodal service eeelor baf siwtiia « mailml 
bt^vement By die end d 1979^ 1X.9 jw cent 
chfidhren in tbe age groiv of 6-11 were eniwDed for 
primary edocathm. Ibe niimher of hospitai beds 
faddi of pi^nlatton was 71. Ont vi a totei nnm- 
of 6731 1316 bad been provided with 

dean drinking waw. 6110 vHl^s were connected 
by roads. 


erne provided for a package of assistance in the fmm 
of institutional finance and subsidised rates of interest, 
seed money assistance, supply of raw material, market¬ 
ing and technical know-how to rural youth for estab¬ 
lishing tiny units in rural areas. In 1978-79 and 
1979-80 respectively 697 and 1688 units were estab¬ 
lished against tbe targets of 330 and 360 units. But 
in terms of contribution to industrial output this prog¬ 
ramme has not been so successful. The incidence of 
sickness is higher in rural units than other industries and 
moreover, a sizeable number of these tiny units are 
ghost units’. 

Major share of state income is contributed by the 
primary sector. Thus we can conclude that even after 
fifteen years of planning, stability in state income is 
synonymous with the stability in agriculture sector. 


Investment in the major and medium irrigation 
schemes has benefited mainly the rich farmers. 
Haryana is best suited for agro-based units. To 
increase the agricultural produenon, emphasis should 
be laid on i^nor-irrigation. 


This is partially due to the failure of development 
strategy in industrial sector. Industrial activity is go¬ 
ing on only in 11.5 per cent of the total shedsjplots 
developed by various agencies in Haryana. 

In Haryana it has been the strategy of tbe 
planners to provide employment opportunities com¬ 
mensurate with the growth rate envisaged. In fourth 
five-year plan, adoption of labour intensive techmqucs 
in small scale industries and Cooperation in cottage 
industries was thought to be a vrise way of increasing 
employment opportunities. Planners of the fifth five 
year plan wanted to maximise employment not only 
by expanding programmes of social services like ^u- 
cation, health, nutrition, drinking water supply, hous¬ 
ing etc. but also by adopting labour intensive schemes 
in the field of minor irrigation, soil conservation, 
dairying and animal husbandry, forestry, fisheries, 
warehousing and small scale industries. 

Although state income increased at a compound 
growth rate of 4.7 per cent per annum during 1974—78 
but it did not have any favourable impact on the prob¬ 
lem of unemployment i.e. unemployment increased 
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from a tevd ci 1.5 lakhg is 1972*73 to 1.67 lakhs 
ki SepteiQber, 1977. 

REDUCTION IN INEQUALITY TTie problem of 
unenqilc^ment, pover^ aod meqoahty are interwoven 
problems. Removal of poverty and reduction in in¬ 
equality are essential to improve the standard of living 
of the people. In Haryana, these objectives were 
sought to be attained throt^ diversification of econo¬ 
mic activities, instinicional chan^, creation of emp¬ 
loyment of^rtunides and provision of nunimum basic 
needs. But a close look on the strategy adopted in 
various plans shows that it had a bias in favour of 


ElectiificalioD of haa helipad fliose who 

can iBStal tiAewelb aod ttrashers. 


giganticism. Investment in major and medium irri¬ 
gation schemes benefits mainly the rich farmers. Dur¬ 
ing fourth and fifth five year plans in Haryana, 
R&. 1318.61 lakhs were allotted for minor irrigation 
whereas Rs. 17312.0 lakhs were kept for major and 
medium irrigation. Although all vUlages have been 
electrified but the poor farmers have not benefited 
from it because they cannot afford to instal tubewells 
and thrashers. 

A study of the strategy adopted shows that the plans 
in Haryana did not attack the causes of poverty direct¬ 
ly. Small Farmers Development Agency (S.F.D.A.) 
has not been successful in providing work to farmers 
during slack season. Efforts made to fill tliis gap by 
developing cottage industries through cooperatives did 
'not yield any significant result. Small scale sector, 
which could lessen the burden of agriculture recorded 
a lower growth rate as compared to large scale sector 
m Haryana. Literacy rate has increased from 24.1 
per cent in 1961 to 35.84 per cent in 1981 and this 
has brought philosophically some change in the atti¬ 
tude of people towards their approach to life. But 
the education sy&tem is unchanaged and educated un¬ 
employment is continuously increasing. Percentage of 
work force to total population has mcreased but in spite 
of spread in education, the able-bodied beggars still 
flourish on the earnings of other people. 

But we should not think that there has been no 
change in the position of the poor. Social services sec¬ 
tor has shown a marked improvement. 71.9 per cent 
children in the age group of 6.11 years were enrolled 
for primary education in 1979-80 as against 58.9 per 
cent in 1966-67. Enrolment in 11-14 years age- 
group has also gone up by 6 per cent during this 
period. Number of all sorts of educational institutions 
has also increased considerably. Expansion of above 
facilities, the number of hospital beds per lakh of 
population increased to 71 at the end of 1979-80 from 
a level of 53 in 1966-67. Per capita health expendi¬ 
ture also increased from Rs. 3.59 in 1967-68 to 
23.63 In 1979-80. Out of a total number of 6731 
villages, 1316 villages were provided with clean drink¬ 
ing water in Haryana by the end of the year 1979-80. 
Only 1563 villages were linked with roads in 1967-68. 
But this figure has gone up to 6] 10 villages bv the end 
of year 1979-80. The total length of metalled road 


has alw incseased cons^erably. Eqxmsion of above 
social services has definitely added to the ct^umption 
level of the poor because these services have a redistri¬ 
butive bias in &vour of the poor. So there has been 
a consideraWe improvement by the year 1978-79 (33rd 
round). The percentage of population below the 
pover^ line has dropp^ to 37.79 per cent in rural 
areas and 31.07 per cent in urban areas as against the 
oorreaponding figures of 44.89 per cent and 35.48 per 
cent m 1973-74. But still our policy to remove pover¬ 
ty with growth has not succeeded fully because in spite 
of encouraging growth rates shown by the state eco¬ 
nomy, there is a long way to go to ensure the mini¬ 
mum standard of living for the large number of 
people. 

SIXTH FIVE-YEAR PLAN (1980—85) 
endeavours to realise the following goals : 

(i) A diversified and dynamic economy capa¬ 
ble of a minimum 6 per cent annum growth 
rate; 

(ii) substantial ’increase in per capita income 
and reduction in the incidence of poverty 
by assisting weaker sections especially 
schedule caste families; 

(iii) to provide additional employement oppor¬ 
tunities especially in rural areas; 

(iv) Universal education for 6-11 years age 
group; 

(v) significant improvement in the quality of 
life, particularly in rural areas, in terms of 
working conditionSr housing, level of nutri¬ 
tion, education, health, sanitation and wel¬ 
fare, civic and cultural amenities etc. 

To achieve the above objectives, an outlay of 
Rs. 1943.08 crores is proposed in the sixth five year 
plan 1980-85. The strategy adopted and pattern of 
allocation is the same as in earlier plans. Irrigation 
and power, with 58.7 per cent of the total outlay, has 
been given top priority. Social services sector, given 
the second place in priority, will contribute 42 per 
cent of the total continuing employment to be gene¬ 
rated during the plan. Minimum needs programme 
with 10.6 per cent of the total outlay wiD benefit the 
weaker sections of the society and thus contribute 
towards improving the quality of life of the people. 

Foodgrains output is expected to reach 79.00 lakh 
tonnes in 1984-85 from a level of 65.00 lakh tonnes 
in 1980-81 i.e. 5 per cent annual increase is antici¬ 
pated. 

In industrial sector, out of a total outlay of 
Rs. 32.00 crores, about 61 per cent will be spent for 
the development of village and small scale industries 
with a special empha.sis on rural industrialization. 

SUGGESTIONS : The planners of Haryana should 
keep following points in mind to enable proper pace 
of development in the state. 

(i) Power is the most important infrastruc¬ 
ture facility needed for development. So, 
state government should prepare plans for 
power generation and implement these 
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programmes on war-looting. It wiU help both 
the agricaltural and induatzial ao^r. 

Cii) Resource allocation in Haryana has bemi 
biased against the industrial sector. The 
state should allo<mte due share to this sector 
to enal:^ healthy and smooth development 
of this sector. 

(hi) The government shotdd curb speculation 
in the allotment d industrial plots. Better 
coordination should be ensured among 
various agencies and the services of the 
field staff should be utilised to weed , out 
^lost unit. Sick units should be identified 
and, if found viabte, all help should be 
made available to those units. All these 
stq>s will ensure the growth of small scale 
industries in Haryana and also provide addi¬ 
tional employment opportunities on a con¬ 
tinuing basis. 

(iv) Haprana is the best suited for agro-based 
units. To increase agricultural production, 
emifiiasis should be £^d on minor-irrigation. 

(v) Along with the increase in state income 
special programmes for the control of popu¬ 
lation are essential to solve the problem of 
unemployment and poverty. To achieve it, 
the number of public he^tb centre and sub¬ 
centres shoidd be increased. Moreover, 
every adult member should be provided 
population control facility free of cost at 
his door-step. □ 

Gujarat poised for prosperous Era 

(Continued from page 19) 

a spurt from Rs. 10,641 lakhs to Rs. 85,890 lakhs 
during 1979-80. The diversification of the industrial 
base nas become possible with extensive oil finds in 
the State and the setting up of the oil refinery, 
fertiliser unit^ and the petrochemical complex. 

ROAD DEVELOPMENT. There has been a 
more than a three fold augmentation of road length. 
b be State between 1950-51 and 1979-80. The 
total road length which was 22,629 kilometres in 
1960-61 has increased to 45108 kilometres in 
1979-80 and to 47426 kilometres in 1980-81. 

THE STATE ROAD TRANSPORT Corporation 
provides direct bus services of over 82.68 ^r cent 
of towns and villages covering about 96 per cent of 
the population as on 31-3-1981. Another 15 per 
cent villages covering an additional 5 per cent of 
the population can avail of bus services within a 
distance of 3 kms. from them. The number of 
motor vehicles on road has risen from 36,303 in 
December, 1960 to 3,58,109 in March, 1980. 

LITERACY in Gujarat was 21.7 per cent in 1951 
which increased to 43.8 per cent in 1981. In the 
field of technical education, the State has by now 
7 Engineering Colleges with an intake capacity of 
1,885 and 19 polytechnics with an intake capacity 
of mote than 3,700. Ihere are 22 industrial Training 
Institures with more than S040 seats. 


iBE MtmTALITY RATE in the State im come 
down to 13.1 in 1979. The aver^ expectancy d 
li& for males has gcata up from 40^8 years in 
1951——60 to 54.8 in 197b-—SO. A well dispersed 
net work of 251 Primary Health Centres and 2,600 
sub-centres serves the rural areas of the State and 
provides both preventive and curative health cover. 

A packi^ of incentives for promoting the indus¬ 
trialisation of the backward areas and a pragmatic 
polky of encouraging industrial units in the ^vate 
and joint sector are among pdicy decisions taken 
by State Government. The accent on co-operatives 
foe undertaking a wide range of activities spanning 
agricultural cr^it, input supply, storage and market¬ 
ing is designed to ensure the necessary institutional 
su|^rt for economic activities in the rural areas. 

Pancfaayat Raj in Gujarat has already created a 
stable base for be decentralised exercise of power. 


20 Point Programme in Kerala 

C. S. Pillai 

KERALA CHIEF MINISTER, Shri K. Karuna- 
karan said that be collectors should boroughly know 
be salient aspects of be new 20 Point Programme, 
and try to implement bem at the District level itself 
wib top priority and continuous attention. 

He was addressing a two day conference of Dis¬ 
trict Collectors in Trivandrum on October 5, 1982. 
He also called for special efforts to speed up land 
acquisition proceedings connected with Plan Schemes. 

The Chief Minister said that in order to ensure 
spe^y disposal of issues, the Collectors should set 
apart at least one day in a week to meet members of 
be public and to listen to beir complaints at taluk 
and block headquarters. He has requested the col¬ 
lectors to show maximum sympathy and considera¬ 
tion to be under-privileged sections of the society 
like Schooled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and also 
Adivasis. 

As regards be Plan Schemes, Chief Minister made 
it clear that while every effort should be made to 
spend the budget provisions in full, the emphasis has 
to be on be achievements of the prescribed physical 
targets in full measure. Expenditure figures are very 
often highly misleading and there is no point in spend¬ 
ing be budgetary outlays unless be target in real 
terms are achieved, he added. 

Sikkbn Power Scheme Cleared 

The Planning Commission has approved a scheim 
for installing diesel generating sets at Gangtok in 
Sikkim at an estimated cost of Rs. 1.18 crores. 

The scheme envisages installation of four 562 KVA 
capacity diesel generating sets at Gangtok wib cont¬ 
rol equipment, switchgear and stop-up transformer. 
The scope of work also includes civil works, colony, 
spares, transportation, erection and commissioning 
eff be sets. 

The power generated at 4lS'‘volts will be stepped 
upto 111^ and will be fed into the existing system. 
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Garden flower industry 
in West Bengal 

Syed Rezaol K. Khmidakar mi 
Blbhu Chandia Mazumdar 


IN WEST BENGAL, COMMERCIAL floiiciaturt 
has assumed the form of an important trade. Fkwers 
are grown almost throughout the State and there are 
some regions where the cultivation is done more in¬ 
tensively for commercial purposes. Some of swch areas 
are Panskura and Kolaghat region in Midnapore dis¬ 
trict, Ranaghat in Nadia district. Diamond harbour m 
the 24-Paragnas, and KaEmpong in Darjeeling district. 

It is estimated that flowers are grown in about 
15,000 ha area in the State. A variety of flowers, 
namely tuberose, rose, chrysanthemum, orchid, gla¬ 
diolus, marigold, aster, cosmos, zinnia, antirrhinum 
and many other annuals are grown commercially. 

The annual turnover of commercial flower In West 
Bengal has been estimated to the tune of about 3 
csores rupees. TTiis figure does not include the value 
of seeds and other planting material of ornamental 
plants. 

COMMEROAL FLORICULTURIST gets a signi- 
flcan'ly high margin of profit from this trad^ It has 
been observed that an irrigated area of one bigha ol 
land (0.33 acre) in the Midnapore district alone is 
sufficient to maintain a family of 5 members through¬ 
out the year. 

A study made by the authors in the southern part 
of the State has indicated that income is very high 
from flowers like tuberose chrysanthemum, aster, 
marigold etc and moderate profits come from other 
flowers like cosmos, zinnia, coreopsis, antirrhinum, 
corn flower, gypsopyla etc. 


TABLE 1 


Flo,vers 

Cost of production pe* 

acre 


Bspendl- 

tare 

(R«.) 

Income 

(Rs.) 

Net 

Profit 

(Rs.) 

Rose {1st year) 

Rose (2nd yeai on wards upto 

31,000 

26,000 

39,000 

44,000 

8,000 

18,000 

4th year) 

Tuberose (average of 3 years) 
Chrysanthemum 

Aster 

Marigold 

33,000 

15,000 

10.000 

9,000 

56,000 

21,000 

14,000 

11,000 

8,000 

6,000 

4,000 

2,000 


Table-1 The approximate cost of production and net 
profit of some flowers grown in the plains 
of West Bengal. 
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It is interesting to note that almost all the members 
of a flower [powers’ famfly are enga^ in the pro¬ 
duction machinery. Others involved in this trade are 
wholesale dealers, retail flower sellers, nurseries, flo¬ 
rists, decorators and packers. 

AGRO PRACTICES : The conventional agro¬ 
practices are mostly followed by the growers. Some 
suitable agro-techniques have been developed by the 
growers ^emselves by hit and miss method. For 
example, in case of flowers like antirrhinum, aster and 
chrysanthemum, the growing season is shifted by many 
to make those flowers available earlier in the market or 


It Is estiinated that flowers are grown in about 1500 
ha area in the State. 


later in the season than the normal time of harvest. 
Use of organic manures in large quantity is done in 
flower cultivation. Control of pests and diseases is 
effected mostly by uprooting and cleaning the garden. 
Use of plant protection chemicals is negligible. Ashes 
are used in appreciable quantity for mulching as well 
as to supply nutrients. Sometimes flowers are inter 
cropped with seasonable vegetables like chilli, cauli¬ 
flower etc. 

The present system of disposal of the produce 
does not seem to be encouraging. The wholesale 
dealer collects the harvested produce from the growers 
at the growing point either directly or through mid¬ 
dlemen and sends it to the urban markets. More than 
80 per cent of the produce of cut flowers is sent 
to the Calcutta. A certain percentage is also trans¬ 
ported to Bombay, Lucknow, Rourkclla, Tatanagar 
and Ranchi. 

The packaging of the flowers is done in conven¬ 
tional bamboo baskets, covered with gunny cloth and 
suitably tied. Sometimes, strong paper boards arc 
also used as the packing material. 

Packing of the produce is however, done very care¬ 
lessly and nearly 15 per cent to 20 per cent of the 
flowers get damaged due to unscientific handling and 
packaging. 


Floriculture bas • great importance in utiHzing of 
land! anil manpower. It provides employment to 
whole of the bmily of the flowm' grower. 


THE TRANSPORT OF THE ENTIRE produce 
is done by Railways. Hand driven or power driven 
vehicles are employed to carry flowers from the rail¬ 
ways station to other places like main business cen¬ 
tres, nurseries, showrooms, florists, decorators, whole¬ 
sale dealers and retailers. 

SEASONAL PRODUCTION AND OUTTURN : 
Althou^ the principal season for growing the flowers 
is winter, but some flowers are grown throughout the 
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yeai. The various flowers frown in different seasons 
and the profits earned by the growers have been listed 
in the following table : 


TABLE U 


Ssaun 

Flowers 


Proflt/acrc 

(Rs.) 

Sumnwr 

Zinnia 


3,000 


Cosmos 


2,000 


Gaillardia 


3,000 


Qomphrene 


1,500 


Marigold 


1,500 

Rainy 

Jasmin 


12.000 

Winter* 

Carnation 


7,000 


Antiri hinum 


6,000 


Coreopsis 


2.000 


Gyzophila 


2,000 


Lady’s lace 


1,500 


•Some other winter flowers have been given in the 
Table-I. 


SCOPE OF IMPROVEMENT : (a) Disposal ; 

Sometimes quite a large part of the produce is found 
to remain unmarketed. It practically goes into was¬ 
tage. Adequate facilities to keep the flowers fresh 


ConBnercial floriculturist gets a significantly high 
margin of profit from this trade. 


for a considerable period may greatly help in utili¬ 
zation of the undisposed flowers. Many of the flower 
may very well serve as the raw materials for a num¬ 
ber of industries, e.g. tuberose, jasmines, rose and 
other highly scented flowers may be suitably used in 
extracting essential oils and other aromatic substances. 
Even cottage industries may be developed to utilize 
these flowers. Some flowers like nyctenthes etc. may 
be used to extract pigments and accordingly, may be 
of high value in textile dyeing. Some flowers also find 
effective use in pharmaceutical and cosmet c industries 
as well. Encouraging industries at the growing point 
may pave the way in utilization of the flowers which 
arc not bought. 

The present system of transportation of the flower 
also causes damage to a part of the produce. Refri¬ 
gerated transport is a suitable means to avoid this 
wastage in transit. 

Financing : Lack of adequate funds is sometimes 
a handicap to a large section of flower growers in 
some areas. Timely financing from the Banks or other 
agencies will prove to be of great value to the bonafide 
growers. 

Supply of Inputs ; 'Fhe scarcity of certified seeds, 
planting materials and other agricultural inputs is also 
keenly felt. Suitable arrangement to supply these 
items to the growers is undoutHedly essential. 

Agro-techniques ; The value of training the flowei 
growers with the modem techniques can not also be 
underes'imated. The Governmeitt should come for¬ 


ward in posting trained officers and open training 
centres to keep the growers ia touch with the im¬ 
proved methods of commercial flc»‘iculture. 

Flctficulture has thus a great importance in the eco¬ 
nomy, land utilization and utilization of man power 
in the southern part of West Bengal. □ 


{Continued font page 21) 

The forests, the natural habitat of the tribals play 
a vital role in the economic life of the tribals. 
Government have extended the concession of 17| per 
cent of the estimated value of the lease of Minor 
Forest Produce (MFD) to the Co-operative Societies 
formed by and for the tribals in the I.T.D.Ps. 
Government are now considering whether the lease 
of MFP. to the Tribal Societies should be made free 
of cost as the Tribal Societies arc in initial stages 
and are not financially sound. 

Effects of the measures taken-up under the ITOP 
Programme and benefits of Tribal Sub-Plan are slowly 
and steadily beginning to percolates down to tribal 
community, thg^ Koraga’s of South Kanara. 


Rs. 35 laks Profit to HZL 

Inspite of continuing difficult environment, Hindus¬ 
tan Zinc Ltd., Udaipur has been able to close the 
financial year 1981-82 with a profit of Rs, 35 lakh 
as compared to a loss of Rs. 283 lakh in the year 
1980-81. 

During 1981-82 there was an increase of 23 per 
cent in the sales turnover compared to 'the previous 
year. Tonnage-wise, the sale of principal products' 
namely zinc and lead increased by 9 per cent and 
19 per cent re.spcctively. Sales realization was 
Rs. 9022 lakh against Rs. 7318 lakh in Ihe previous 
year. 


Preventing Erosion 

In the Soviet Union the Institute of Timber Che¬ 
mistry of the Latvian Academy of Sciences has sug- 
gcs'icd the use of the waste of fhe pulp-and-paper 
industry in combating .soil erosion. Under this 
method the soil is treated with lignin-sulphonate solu¬ 
tions. which form an insoluble porous film letting in 
air and moisture. Seeds freely grow through this 
film, but the fertile layer is not washed out by rains 
and thawed snow. _i 

Researches showed that the proposed composition 
efficiently comen'ts sandy soil and presersies its mecha¬ 
nical strength within three to five years. Micro-ele¬ 
ments and other useful substances contained in the 
film largely increa-se harvests. 

(Soviet Features) 
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A study of a small 
town: Zaid|iur 

Mohan Lai Soni 


ZAIDPUR, POPULATION—17,558 in 1981, is 
situated on a semi-metalled road from Baiabanki to 
Sidhaur—Pleading to Debiganj, about 19 kilometres 
south-east from the former. It is an old town. Its 
old name was Suhelpur. It has a town area comp¬ 
rising of 0.73 sq.kilometres, showing a density of 
population more than 24,000 persons per sq. kilo¬ 
metre. 

A metalled road runs from Zaidpur to join the 
Lucknow-Fakabad State Highway No. 28 and thence 
to Safdarganj Railway Station. Other unmetallcd 
roads run to west to Satrikh and Chinhat, south-west 
to Ibrahimabad and south to Kothi. There is a Post 
and Telegraph Office, a Police Station, a Higher Sec¬ 
ondary School for boys and a Cinema hall, recently 
built here by Uttar Pradesh Chalchitra Nigam but no 
Roadways Bus Station. The town i.s electrified. There 
is neither piped drinking water supply nor sewPrage 
system. Handpumps are the source of drinking water. 

Some bhito (mounds) are seen on the soirth of the 
road leading to Kothi and on the north of the town 
near Safdarganj Road. The town is compactly set¬ 
tled. Garhi Kadim, the probable nucleus, is in the 
west of the main road. Opposite to the Garhi Kadim 
is the ward named ‘Chauhatta’, which seems the deri¬ 
vative of the word ‘Char Hats’, meaning four mar¬ 
kets. The town exhibits the traditional morphologi¬ 
cal form. Business areas are flanking along the main 
road and interspread with residential areas. Barabanki- 
Sidhaur Road Serpenting through the town, is the 
chief business area. Irregular street-pattern in very 
poor condition, undeveloped and oozing drainage 


PopolafJon of Zaidpur remained stationary daring 
the 1^ quEirter of the 19tii century, but during the 
next sevai decades (1901—71) the population 
increased at the rate of 39 per cent. 


lines, encroachments on public lands waterlogged 
stress during rains and a very low &ky-line charac¬ 
terize the morphology of the town. No distinct busi¬ 
ness, industrial or residential sectors are found in the 
town. Most of the families have their work places 
and tradesheps in their own houses. Their tradeshops 
are without showrooms. 


THE BACKBONE OF THE ECONOMY of the 
town is its industrial character, dominantly household. 
About 54.6 per cent working population is engaged 
in industrial activities. The main industry of the town 
is handloom weaving {uoducing lungies, gamchhas 
and h^dkerchiefs. Among the other non-agricultural 
activities of the town are trade and commerce and 
other services constituting 17.6 per cent of the total 
working population. The important trades of the tojvn 
are of handloom good.s, goods of the day-to-day uti¬ 
lity and hides. Hides are transported to Lucknow. 
The town holds a bi-weckly market (Sunday & Wed¬ 
nesday) which is being attended by more than 5,000 
persons besides the population of the town itself. Per¬ 
sons of neighbouring villages and businessmen of sur- 
round.ng small markets arc generally coming over 
here to purchase the handloom goods. The town 
commands a good service area. 

The population of the town appears to have re¬ 
mained stationary as there were 10,680 inhabitants 
in 1869 and 10,003 in 1891, showing a decrease. This 


Inhabitants continue to reside in the old low-plintli, 
dirty and pigeonhole type residences in spite of the 
pro^rity. 


decrease continued upto 1911, when the population 
of the town was 7,363. Tlicrcafter the population in¬ 
creased continuously. The population increase bet¬ 
ween 1911 and 1961 (50 years) was about 41 per 
cent while between 1961 and 1981 (20 years), it was 
about 60 per cent. The septugenary (1901—71) 
increase of the population of the town was 39.772 
per cent. It is significant to note that the largest num¬ 
ber of non-workers is in the age-group of 0—14 years. 
Working population exceeds non-working population 
in a very large span of age-group (20—59 years). 
Surprisingly such a big town with a E'.rong industrial 
backbone and longstanding town areas, has not flou¬ 
rished well and it is certainly far behind to other towns 
of the same status and population. 

THE CLOSE AND COMPACT SETTLEMENT, 
insecurity caused by centripetal tendencies and ortho¬ 
dox ideas of encouraging the increase of population 
have very well created an extremely high density of 
population. Poor means of transportation and com¬ 
munication, lack of highway location and social hori¬ 
zons of the town definitely restricted the growth. Bara- 
banki-Debiganj Road is a link-road on which the 
town is situated. Although the wards Naya Pura. 
Bara Pura and Bari Bazar seem to be the new exten¬ 
sions of the town and the sky-line is higher in this 
part of the town. People generally do not want to 
show the income, incurred by unauthorised sale of 
opium (widely grown in the surrounding region), 
hence prefer to reside in the old, low-plinth, dirty and 
pigeonhole-type residences. 

It was noticed during the field-survey that hardly 
a few workers of the neighbouring villages are emn- 
loyed in the industrial sector of the town. The so- 
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cial system and stratification of these weavers do not 
allow the other communities to enter the weaving pro¬ 
fession. Although some refugees and sahulrars 
(money-lenders) have entered the profession by be¬ 
coming stockists of yam. Thus all the industrial wor¬ 
kers are the residents of the town itself. 

The decrease of the population between 1901 and 
1911 seems due to natural cau.ses, such as bad crops 
of 1905-1906 and the severe famine of 1907-1908. 
The highest level of Increase during the last two de¬ 
cades (1961-81) is the combined result of the natural 
growth, 'increasing medical facilities and encourage¬ 
ment to weavers by the Government through loaning 
and supplying the yarn at subsidiary rates, which has 
checked the exodus of the town's population. 


Han^oom weaving is the dominant industry of the 
town. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DEVELOPMENT ; Estab¬ 
lishment of efficient and proper drainage lines. ITiis 
water again can be used as manured irrigational water 
for nearly fields. 

Supply of drinking water through pipes should be 
provided. 

The dominant handloom weaving industry should 
run in cooperative sector and Government should sup¬ 
ply the yarn on subsidiary rates to these cooperative 
weaving centres. Thus weavers will escape the exploi¬ 
tation and high-handedness of the money-lenders and 
the increasing malpractices of the banks in extending 
loans. Further, the Joans should be sanctioned to 
these cooperative centres for the construction of air- 
conditioned workplaces because it war- observed during 
the field-survey that the rainy season is not fit for tliis 
weaving industry as the yarn inflates by absorb,ng 
moisture and it becomes difficult to weave the cloth. 
The idleness during the rainy season can thus be avoi¬ 
ded. 

Town area authorities should observe strictly that 
the public land is not encroached upon and must check 
the pigeonhole-type residences. There is ample space 
for the expansion along the roads leading to Bara- 
banki, Safdarganj, Sidhaur, Kothi, Ibrahimbad and 
Satrikh. 

Some road-development proposals are also given 
here, which will place the Zaidpur on main routes on 
the one hand and there will be a saving of distance 
and fuel between important place.*;' of the region. 

(a) A wide link road should be developed from 
Ramnagar to Kothi via Saadatganj, Ram- 
wr Bnawanipur, Safdarganj, Yakutganj, 
Zaidpur and Usmanpur. TTjis will be a 
direct road between Bahraich and Rae 
Bareli saving a distance of about 15 kilo¬ 
metres. 


(b) A road from Barabanki to Debigan} may be 
developed further east opto Jagdispur via 
Subeha, Mawaya Rahmatgarh and Mahona 
Pachhim. This will place the Zaidpur on 
Barabanki-Jagdispur-Sult anpur Highway. 

(c) A dkect road should be developed between 
Cbinhat and,, Ramsanehigfaat via Barauli, 
Satrikh, Harakh, Tikra, Zaidpur, Neoghana 
and Mau. 

All these roads will provide a highway location to 
Zaidpur alongwiUi other important settlements of the 
region. An increase in income of the Zaidpur Town 
area by octroi due to increasing traffic passing through 
the town, will facilitate in discharging the welfare 
schemes for the town. 


Agriculture Information and Communica¬ 
tion Workshop 

The Agricultural Information and Communication 
Workshop was organised by Directorate of Exiension, 
Ministry of Agriculture in collaboration with Jammu 
and Kashmir Agricultural Universi'ty and Agriculture 
Production Department, Jammu apd Kashmir at Sri¬ 
nagar, from 10th to 15th August 1982. The major 
recommendation made by the Workshop was for 
strengthening agriculture information services at Re¬ 
gional and Central level by setling up coordinating 
committees on the l.C.A.R. Research pattern. The 
regional committees would survey, assess and monitor 
functioning of agriculture information services and 
proposals would be submitted to Central Coordina¬ 
tion Committee for taking up as centrally sponsored 
schemes. The coordination committees would dis¬ 
charge combined state-central responsibilities in agri¬ 
culture exiension, prevent wasteful duplication, eco¬ 
nomize in money, manpower and time, reduce re¬ 
gional disparities, and promote transfer of technology. 


The Workshop also recommended training of agri¬ 
culture department artists by National Institute of 
Design, as per proposal earlier circulated, and short 
training courses in communication techniques, print¬ 
ing, and press work, journalism etc. for information 
s^aff at National and International Institution. The 
training was to be coordinated by Directorate of Ex¬ 
tension. 

Other recommendation related to setling up of farm 
and home units in Doordarshan, Inter-state tours by 
agriculture information officers and Special Informa¬ 
tion Workshop to be beW by Directora'e of Extension 
for Women Extension Workers, and backward regions 
and inter-regional tours by small groups of informa¬ 
tion officers. 
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121 quality control checks are 
helping to hold the Indraprastha 
Indoor Stadium toge&er. 

And the JawaharlaJ Nehru Stadium, the 
Ttalkatora Indoor Pool, the Asiad Village... In 
fact, all new constructions at the Aslan Carnes 
Complex. 

Because TISCON, from Tata Steel Is the 
superior ribbed reinforcing bar that more am) 
more architects and engineers, from all over 
India, are specifying. 

The reastrv? Its qualify. 

At Tata Steel, qualify is carefully built into 
TiSCON at each and every stage of tts 
production. FTom analysis and monitoring of 
raw material qualify, to controlling and 
checking chemical composlUons at blast 
furnaces and steel mdtlng shops, to 
controlling and ensuring conformlfy to 
speciflcatlon at the rolling mills and testing ^ 
laboratories. In all. 121 qualify control cheats 
meticulously monitor and test every aspect of 
TISCON. The result? A superior ribbed j 

reinforcing bar with consistent properties. \ 

For more Information on TISCON bara,WTMe 
to us at any of our sales ofncea Well send you 
the details or have someone call on you 

TISCON 

The superior ribbed 
reinforcing bar 
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Constraints in education 
inGaro Hills 

J. C. Sii^a 


'y HE composite district of Garo Hills is predomi- 
nantly inhabited by the tribals who form about 
80 per cent of the population. The Garos are the major 
tribal community and they foUow matrilineal social 
system. For this study the composite district of Garo 
Hills (East and West) is taken into account and is 
stratified into Hill Region and Plain Region. The 
reference year for the study is 1980-81. The study 
covers 42 schools. 

The district is divided into two mauzas and there 
are 2,338 villages. Only 47.7 per cent of the villages 
arc having one Lower Primary School. Political 
bickerings and rivalries, natural barrier, inaccessibi¬ 
lity of the area obstruct the spread of schools. A 
large number of schools have been established in the 
district during the post independence period, yet in¬ 
adequacy of schooling facilities persists. 

PERCENTAGE OF UTERACY in the district 
of East Garo Hills is higher than that of the district 
of West Garo Hills. The percentage of literacy 
amongst females in East Garo Hills was 26.43 in 
1981 as compared to 7.78 for males. However, the 
proportion of literate females in the district of West 
Garo Hills is lower than that of males. Though the 
Garo society shows characteristics of a typical ma¬ 
trilineal social organisation, yet daughters are not 
unusually favoured in comparison to sons. Parents 
willingly spend for the education of both the sons and 
the daughters. 

Again, the presence of imbalance between the 
different mauzas in case of density of population, 
number of villages and hamlets and rate of literacy 
are quite prominent. TTiis may be attributed to inode 
of agriculture, inaccessibility of the area and the 
physical facilities for education. 


In Garo Society a grown up giri is fled to domestic 
chores and is expected to be like a shadow of her 
mother. Gifts tend to drop ont of school earlier than 
the boys. 


The hostel facilities are very scanty. Until recently, 
there was no hostel accommodation for jrirls attached 
to the Tura Government College. The tribal students 
are provided with scholarships by the State and 
Central Governments. But the students feel that the 


amount of scholarships is small for prosecuting 
studies. 

PRIOR TO ARRIVAL OT THE BRITISH^ the 
Garos were literally a preliterate peopte—^they did 
not have any written literature. At about 1800 AD 
English-BengaU-Garo dictionary was written. 

The educational facilities available, with reference 
to the distance from the district town of Tura show 
that villages having better educational amenities are 


Conmumication is a vital proMen to tlw district 


those whose distance from the nearest town is bet¬ 
ween 51 and 100 kms. Next comes those villages 
whose distance is between 26 and 50 kms. from the 
nearest town. From 101 kms. and more the number 
of educational amenities available in these villages 
is gradually declining. 

A considerable number of villages (72.24 p.c.) 
are grouped under population with less than 200 
persons and 40.19 per cent of the total population 
live in there small villages. Some villages are having 
4 or 5 hutments only, indicating difficulties in the 
extension of education. 

Only a few villages (barely 4.5 per cent) arc con¬ 
nected by pucca road, lire village connected by 
kutcha road constitute only 29.6 per cent. Geogra¬ 
phical isolation, thus, constrains the extension of 
education among the tribal communities in the 
district. 

Communication is the vital problem in the district. 
The settlements are often intersected wi'h streams 
and rivulets. To obviate this difficulty it may be 
suggested, in a village where there are about 70 per¬ 
sons, taking 43 per cent of the population in the 
age-group 0-14, a school can be established. The 
teacher-pupil ratio, at the initial stage may be un¬ 
favourable. But, in course of time, with the growth 
of population, the annual enrolment is bound to in¬ 
crease. 

External Constraint :—Literate and educated 
parents arc more prone to send their children to 
school than the illiterate parents. Educational level 
of the parents contributes to a greater extent in 
sending the children to school and further continu¬ 
ance of the children’s education from primary to 
higher levels of education. 

The tribal society is not stratified on social class 
lines with distinctive subculture, yet certain hierar- 
chial divisions can be discerned on the basis of 
different levels of occupation, income, education etc. 
The stratification is, however, purely statistical in 
nature. 

The tribal economy is predominantly agricultural. 
If is observed that the big cultivators can employ 
ou’side labour for agricultural work and, therefore, 
they can spare their children for school, whereas the 
medium and small cultivators cannot spare their 
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children for schooling as they cannot afford to em¬ 
ploy hired labour for agricultural work. 

Variation in enrolment of children is seen among 
families of different income brackets. Only 2.02 p.c. 
children ate drawn from low income group whereas 
there are 64.26 per cent from the medium income 
group as against ICO.OO per cent from high income 
group. 

During the period 1970-71 to 1978-79, the enrol¬ 
ment of students has increased by 43.28 per cent 
Another interesting phraomenon » that the growth 
rate of enrolment of boys (29.73 per cent) is less than 
that of the girls (62.42 per cent) dunng the period 
1970-71 to 1978-7^. 


IN GARO SOCIETY, A GROWN UP GIRL is 
tied down to domestic chores and she is cxpixtcd to 
be like a shadow of her mother. The girls have to 
assist the overworked mothers at home. The girls also 
look after their younger brothers and sisters from 
their early age and the girls marry earlier, as a resul, 
the girls tend to drop out of school earlier than the 
boys. 


3.25 per cent of the children are irregular in their 
attendance because of festivals. The children ptu" t* 
tipatc in religious function, such a wangala. The fesu- 
val continues for some time. After the expiry of the 
festival some children do not attend school any more 
and in some cases, they are turn^ 

, owing to their absence from school for a long ume. 


Admission to Grade I is kept open throughout J^hc 
year. Thus, the children who join towards the lag 
end of the academic session are treated as stagnation 
case though technically speaking they do not consti¬ 
tute the real class- of stagnation. 


Each individual member in a Garo famdy is gran¬ 
ted some freedom to have some personal incomes by 
putting in additional labour besides contributing to 
the common fund of labour to the household. Boys 
and Girls of a family can earn an income from piling 
wine, vegetable& etc. They also work as casual labour 
for earning an income. A grown up bachelor is 
allowed to clear “aaba’ plot, shifting cultivation plot, 
on his own. Such plots are known as “papni 
“a ’tot”, the plot of a bachelor, and no part of the 
produce from such plots is used for the maintenance of 
the household. The money derived from selling pops 
of an “a’tot” plot can be appropriated by the bachelor 
t6 meet his personal needs, Now-a^ays, many 
bachelors meet their expenses in the school from the 
income of their “a’tot” plots. It is also found that 
some boys work somewhat like a servant in a wealthy 
house and from the income they continue their 
studies. 


MAJORITY OF THE TEACHERS (54.43 p.c.) 
in the district belong to Garo community and arc 
under-matric (69.57 p.c.). Majority of the teachms 
(65.23 p.c.) are equipped with the local dialect in¬ 
dicating that there is no language problem in teaching. 
The teachers arc not interested to .stay in the same 


place owing to hardship in life. Though maiority of 
the teachers are provided with a house by the villa¬ 
gers, yet they arc not satisfied with the arrangement. 

There is no incentive for working in the inaccessible 
area. 

Constraints in the extension of education in the 
district may be divided into economic and non-econo- 
mic constraints. Economic planning and non-ccono- 
mic planning must not only go side by side but must 
be carefully integrated as they complement one 
another. 


Coal power transmiiision line scheme 

The Planning Commission has approved the Nag- 
jhari (Karnataka) Ponda (Goa) double circuit inter¬ 
regional transmission line scheme at an estimated cost 
of Rs. 6.97 efrores. 

The scheme would enable Goa to meet its load 
requirements' from the Southern Region, and also at 
times of emergencies permit the Union Territory to 
draw its share of power in the central generation in 
Western region through southern region or vice-versa. 

The work comprises construction of 34 KM of 220 
KV double circuit line from Ponde to Goaj Karnataka 
border and another 62 Km double circuit line from 
Nagihari to KamatakajGoa border. 

The scheme also includes construction of terminal 
bays at Ponda and at Nagjhari. 


Steady Progress of Pisciculture in M.P. 

Special efforts are being made to promote piscicul¬ 
ture in Madhya Pradesh. In view of this, a target of 
production of seven crorc fuigerlings and 16,500 
tonnes of fish has been fixed during the productivity 
year 1982-83. As against the previous year this is 
1,860000 more in respect of fingerlings and 3387 
tonnes more in respect of fish production. Under the 
World Bank Project 4 fingerling of hatcheries are to 
be set up here through M.P. State Fisheries Corpora¬ 
tion. 


Scholariiiips to students of 148 backward classes 

The State Government have decided to award scho¬ 
larships to students belonging to 148 backward classes 
whose family income does' not exceed _Rs. 1,000 per 
month upto higher secondary on par with students of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

The State Government have selected ^ese back¬ 
ward clas.ses as per the recommendations in the inte¬ 
rim report of the first M.P. Backward Classes Com¬ 
mission constituted by the Government under Ihe 
Chairmanship of Sliri Ramji Mahajan, M.L.A, 
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Books 


Review Article 

India and 
the atom 

INDIA’S APPROACH to the development oi nuc¬ 
lear energy and nuclear technology generally of 
particular relevance at this point ot time. Even bclorc 
independence, India’s eminent scientist, planner and 
visionary Dr. Homi Bhabha had realised that India's 
future lay in developing atomic and related sciences. 
Being as much a planner as a gifted leader he took 
practical steps to create facilities for research in the 
new .sciences and build up a reservoir of scientists. 
This was to stand the country in good stead in later 
years. India’s science and technology policy from the 
beginning has been, not to import sophist.cated machi¬ 
nery or apparatus whose mysteries may remain enclos¬ 
ed in ‘black boxes’ but to create scientific talent that 
could develop and build within the country all 
machines and equipment that the country may need. 

India's first Prime Minister, the father of India’s 
planning was keenly aware that India needed science 
not merely for rapid economic development, which cs 
, vital, but equally for freeing the people of the country 
from ignorance and superstition. 

As this book has stressed, this historical context 
should not be forgotten in discussing India’s attempts 
to develop nuclear and related sciences. The country 
had other compulsions too in endeavouring to utilise 
the new technologies. These, as the author has brought 
out clearly arc, firstly the increasingly important role 
of the new technology in providing energy, since it is 
the key to industrial development. Cons.dcring the 
rising prices and reduced availability of oil and Hie 
dillicultics and logistic efforts needed for mining and 
transporting large quantifies of coal from Eastern India 
over long distances, the country must harness its 
nuclear and hydro electric power potential to the full. 
Another compelling reason is that nuclear power is 
far cheaper than power from oil or even coal. This 
book supports these statements with authentic data 
based on the operation of commercial power reactors 
over a period. One of the main reasons for our failure 
to achieve industrial growth targets set by Planners 
was the poor performance of the Power Sector. Nu¬ 
clear Power being more economical than others, except 
in areas close to the source of hydro electricity gene¬ 
ration or collieries, thus deserves to devciopeil on 
priority, the author argues. 

India and the Atom by Col. R. Rama Rao, Birla 
Institute of Scientific Research; Published by Allied 
Publishers, New Delhi; 1982 ; pp 176 : price Rs. 50. 


Secondly nuclear science has come to play an in¬ 
creasingly important role in preventive and curative 
medicine, in preserving seeds and articles of food, in 
upgrading iclativdy Inw priced agiicullural products 
such as jute stalks, m monitoring the fiructioniiig of 
critical components of machinery, in excavation and 
mining engineering and in a host of other areas. All 
these areas are of great social and economic significance 
for the country. 

Thirdly, for the proper development of luiclcar tech¬ 
nology, several associated areas of technology such 
as electronic instrumentation and compulor technology, 
chemical engineering for refining materials to nuclear 
standards of pur.ty, metallurgy of rare metals and alloys 
and safely engineering have also to be mastered. Hence 
a country developing nueleai .science and technology 
would also be developing several other related areiis, 
all of which would serve to upgrade national industry. 

Fourth, the implications of nuclear technology deve¬ 
lopment for India’s future growth, laking a look at 
the shape of things to conic, the book points out that 
India’s power reactors now in operation, (ihcrnial 
reactors-) represent an intermediate stage in the deve¬ 
lopment of nuclear power. They arc incllicicnt in the 
sense that they uilise no more than one per cent of the 
uranium fed .nto them. The next generation of reactors. 
Fast Breeder Reactors, utilise uranium for more 
efficiently. I’hcy could also be utili.sed for converting 
thorium into a useful nuclear fuel, uranium (233). 
This is of cril cal importance for India which has 
thorium ores in abundance but meagre uranium 
reserves. USA, the Soviet Union and other technologi¬ 
cally advanced countries are developing fusion machi¬ 
nes which would burn heavy hydrogen recovered from 
sea water, thus hoping to tap a virtually inexhaustible 
source of energy and solving man's energy problem for 
the foreseeable future. Working models of fusion 
machines arc likely to be produced in USA well I cfore 
the turn of the Century, although the development of 
commercial fusion machines may be a further decade 
Or two away. India would do well to start studying 
fusion phenomena as well as the technology ol fusion- 
fission hybrid reactors which would .serve as fuel fac¬ 
tories as well as power stations. 'I’he study points out 
that India ought to start now to develop these reactors 
and proposes the seting up of a Fusion Research 
Centre under the overall direction of BARC. 

Finally, the ‘ccurity implications of nuclear techno¬ 
logy development. Nuclear technology has far reaching 
implications for national security. Nuclear powers 
under USA’s leadership arc averse to countries, 
especially third world countries, developing nuclear 
weapon'?. I'he arguments advanced are that third world 
countries possessing nuclear weapons may act irres¬ 
ponsibly ; and that nuclear weapons arc expensive and 
third world countries would be ill advised to devote 
resources for this purpose. The author, a well known 
defence expert, points out that Western Powers have 
secretly helped .some of their client states e.g. South 
Africa, Israel and Pakistan, to acquire fuel and other 
malerials for building the bomb. Their real reason for 
opposing genuinely non-aligned countries such as India 
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emerging as nuclear powers seems to be that with 
more third world countries becoming nuckat powers, 
they would find it more difficult to coerce smallcr 
counlries. Also when third world countries develop 
nuclear weapons they would acquire at the same time 
general technological competence, making it more 
difficult for the West to procure the third world’s raw 
materials at nominal cost as at present. These are im¬ 
portant considerations but in the author’s judgement 
there is an even more fundamental reason why India 
would need nuclear weapons; and that is that a non¬ 
nuclear India will not be able to safeguard its security 
if threatened by a nuclear power. With large scale 
deployment of nuclear weapons and rapid development 
forces in the Indian Ocean, an emerging nuclear power 
nearby Ixjsidcs another nuclear power also in the region. 
India can hope to be Icll alone only if others realise 
that an attack on India would be an expensive pro¬ 
position. The study argues that the cost of a modest 
and viable nuclear programme would be well within 
India’s means. 

This well documented and ably written study will 
be invaluable tf) research scholars officials concerned 
with national security, international relations and 
science policy as well as a wide cross-section of the 
public. 

Sethu Ran. S. 

A commendable exercise 

Studies in Evaluation by K. Putfaswamaiah, Pub¬ 
lished by Oxford & IBH, New Delhi, 1982, Pages : 
338; Price: Not mentioned. 

AS THE BLURB of the botik under review succin¬ 
ctly states that the lamentable lack of evaluation and 
its concomitant monitoring, has been the deathknell of 
many useful programmes, dampening growth and ren¬ 
dering waste of public funds, the btwk is a forcible 
document that rams home the theme that the evalua¬ 
tion of projects and programmes is the keystone of 
successful microeconomic planning. 

Dr. K. Puttaswamaiah, who is a senior director. 
Planning Department, Government of Karnataka and 
a renowned economist, has made a pertinent state¬ 
ment when he claints that evaluation is considered an 
integral instrument of planning in the country and a 
process by which the results of plan programmes are 
ascertained. 

The author notes that evaluation is considered in 
three stagies : (i) before launching a project which is 
called ex-ante or pre-project evaluation ; (ii) when 
the programme is in operation which is called con¬ 
current evaluation and (iii) after the programme.-; are 
implemented which is called end or ex-post evaluation. 
The book contains a few case studies, corroborrating 
these three stages. A study on ‘investment for infra¬ 
structure—^pre-project appraisal’ about the Tunga- 
bhadra project ayacut for bridging the gap in the 
infrastructure system explains the first stage evaluation. 
A study on ‘evaluation of road programme’ and 
‘industrial estates’ both in Karnataka illustrates the 
concurrent evaluation stage. A few studies on man¬ 
power evaluation, training of rural artisans and fun¬ 
ctions and effectiveness of gramsevakas explain end 
or ex-post evaluation. 


‘The book would have been illustrative and 
expensive if it could have acconyjjodakii njoi* pro-, 
jects from different states, without restricting it^ll to 
Karnataka alone. Although this has brought a rcponal 
bias to this book, the fact that an earnest effort has 
been made to pinpoint the efflcaicy of evaluation of 
projects is a commendable exercise. The author is wise 
as he has not allowed himself to the temptation of using 
technical jargons indiscriminately and to tWe- extent 
the book scores a gain for all sorts of readers. 

G. Srhiivasan 

Decision making in Government 

POLICY MAKING IN GOVERNMENT Edited 
by K. D. Madan, K. Diesfa, Asbok Pradinn mid 
C. Chandra SckbfO'aa. Pubfisbed by Publications 
Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasffng, 
PaitiaUi House, New Delhi-110001. First pubiished 
1982. pages 71«, Price R.s. 100. 

THIS WELL-THOUGHT out volume is at once 
highly attractive for the wealth of information it gives 
on the all-imporfant aspect of the cynernetics of deci¬ 
sion making in government. An array of experts and 
authorities have discussed the many sided ramifica¬ 
tions of the issues involved. The editors have taken 
pains in arranging the papers under nine chapters in 
a very appropriate manner. 


K. D. Madan observes that policy formulation en¬ 
compasses decisions which are aimed not at a solu¬ 
tion of transitory problems but have a long-term 
perspective and affect the destinie.s of the community 
at large or of an identifiable group therein in a 
substantial measure. “While an analysis of socio¬ 
economic and political factors, resource constraints, 
organisational structure, etc., and the changes in 
these perceived over a period of time through a feed¬ 
back process, are important elements in policy for 
mulalion, not all policy decisions arise from pur¬ 
posive analys's. Many are the outcome of oppor¬ 
tunities, held beliefs, spasmodic pressures or sheer 
chance.’’ 


In short review like this one may not be able to 
do full justice to the book. The papers fall in wide 
ranging area from policy sciences a’nd social services 
to integrated rural development and the public 
sector. They have surely an integrated value as they 
are germane to policy making areas in the govern¬ 
ment. It is quite appropriate that decision making in 
food policy, science and technology, economic and 
monetary policies also finds place in the book. 

The book commends itself to academies, 
researchers and administrators for referring to it from 
time to time so that their si^ts are lifted and 
perspectives improved. 

Navfai C^iaodra Josbl 
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Biogas as alternative 
source of energy 


Itv oul' country between 30 to 40 crore 
tonnes of aoimal dung is available as 
base for biogas production. Large quanti¬ 
ties of organic wastes are mixed with 
'animal dung for producing biogas. if 
ail these waste materials are used, it is 
estimated that about 7,000 crores cubic 
metres of gas equivalent to about 16 crore 
tonnes of fuelwood could be produced. 

In the Sith Plan, a national biogas 
development project has been launched. 
Under this project ten lakhs of family size 
biogns plants within the plan outlay of 
Rs. 50 crores would be set up. Till the 
end of September 19R2, 8.991 biogas plants 
had been installed. [.1 


As we 
go ahead 
with 
20-point 
programme 


Setting up small 
industries 


Considerable importance is attached to 
the promotion of village and small indust¬ 
ries in the Sixth Plan, as there is large 
employment potential in the indu.strics. 
Stress will be on the achievement of the 
production and employment targets for 
village and small industries set in the 
Sixth Plan, especially in sericulture, car¬ 
pet weaving etc. Action has been taken 
to revive the sick industrial units. The 
State Governments have been advised to 
take more active interest in the scheme 
of augmenting the production of controlled 
cloth in the bandloom sector so that more 
cloth is available for the rural poor. Till 
the end of September 1982, 53.32» small 
scale units had been set up.U 






More power 
for agriculture 



Three million hectares of land will be 
brought under irrigation in each of the 
three remaining years of the Sixth Plan. 
The 20-point programme also stresses the 
need te irrigate mote land and dissemi¬ 
nate technologies and inputs for raising 
the output of dry lands. 

The rural electrification programme is 
geared up towards achieving the goal. 
Energisation of pump sets cnaUe the irri¬ 
gation of new areas. So far 1,16,492 pump 
sets have been energised against the tar¬ 
get of 3,78,055 for the current financial 
year. □ 


As we 
go ahead 
with 
20-point 
programme 


Rural 

electrification 


To raise the living standards of the 
rural people, electrification of the back¬ 
ward and tribal villages has been given 
high priority. Sixth Plan envisages electri¬ 
fication of 98,000 villages at an outlay 
of Rs. 1173 crores. Progress recorded in 
the implementation of the programme 
upto the end of Sept., 82 has been 6,936 
villages against the target of 26,254 
villages targetted during the current finan- 
fial year, □ 
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Investment 
in agriculture 


THE 53-YEiAR OLD I^an Council of Agricultural Research 
the Apn organisatiOB for all agricultural and animal hushandry 
research and educathw in the country, has been doing remarkable 
work la the field of agricultural and animal research. An out- 
standag acUevemaat has been the attainment of seif-sufflciency 
in food by the country. There has been increases in production 
of cereals particularly from 196S onwards. It heralded the Green 
Rerointion in the coimtry. These Increases are largely due to 
^ introduction at high-yielding varieties of wheat, rice, bajra and 
maize and their adaption to Indian conditions. Indian scientists 
who received these high yielding varieties of cereals from abroad 
improved timm and also worked out packages of practices indu- 
dlng agronoenlc and plant protection measures in respect of these 
crops. 22 Agricultural universities which were set up on the 
American pattern forged a link between the scientists and the 
farmers. 

In 196546,10.39 million tonnes of wheat was produced. As 
against this, la 1978-79, the production went up to 34.70 milHm 
tonnes. In case of rice, as against 30.59 milliiHi tonnes in 1965^> 
the production went up to 53.79 million tonnes during 1978-79. 
Total foodgrains production which was 72.34 million tonnes in 
1965-66 reached 125.60 million tonnes by the year 1977-78. Such 
an adilevement is unparalled in the history of agriculture in India. 
The entire credit for this goes to ICAR. 


Research : 

Under the ICAR there are 35 research institutes induing 
three institutes of national importance dealing with various aspects 
of research and education. To intensify research in multi-loca- 
tion<um-di$ciplinary basis, 65 All India Coordinated Research 
Pn^ects, induding 5 Projed Directorates, one proied for Trbal 
Xreas with 30 centres, and two National Research Centres have 
since been started. The ICAR has also established a very larg e 
number of first line training institutions namely, Krishi VIgyan 
Kendras, has undertaken operational research projects and laun¬ 
ched a massive Lab-to-Land Programme for the transfer of appro¬ 
priate technology. 

The Sixth Flan of the ICAR approved at a total outlay of Rs^ 

crores for implemditing 187 plan schemes has been in opera¬ 
tion for two years. The main thrust in the field of crop produc¬ 
tion during 1981 was on varietal improvement and development of 
new technologies to divnsify agricultural production. 

The ICAR continues to support the existing Advanced Centres 
for Post-graduate Research, taken up with the UNDP assistance. 
The National Demonstration Projed has been reoriented to pro¬ 
vide main thrust on transfer of technologies. The demonstrations 
would cover the entire farming system, in addition to multiple 
(cropping in 47 districts. In addition about 1000 demonstrations 
were undertaken on pulses and oilseeds. 


(Contd. on cover III) 
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Why not tax income 
from agriculture! 


As you, dear reader, go through the first two articles in the symposium we begin with this Issue, We place here 
for you few facts relating to our agrarian economy which are veiy relevant to the study on tax or no tax on agricul¬ 
tural incomes. 

Today, in our country side, of the 70. S million operational holdings, 35.7 million or more than SO pet cent have 
less than one hectare each and account for only 9 per cent of the total area. These fall under the category of what 
are called marginal and sub-marginal farmers whose holdings are not viable for a basic minimum livelihood. Next 
come those whose holdings fall between 1 and 2 hectares and are classified as small farmers, numbering 13.4 million 
or 19 per cent, accounting for about 12 per cent of the total area. These holdings also, with very few exceptions, fall 
In the category of non-viable agrioultural holdings. The bulk of the viable holdings, which exceed 2 hectares each are 
put under three categories viz, semi-medium, medium and large with 2 to 4 hectares, 4 to 10 hectares and above 10 
hectares each respectively. The semi-medium holdings number 10.7 million or 15.2 per cent and account for 18.5 
Per cent of the area. Medium holdings account for 11,2 per Cent and about 30 per cent of the area, wlule large hold, 
ings, which number only 3.4 per cent, account for as much as 31 per cent of the total area. 

This briefiy, in statistical form, is the state of our agricultural structure in which we operate to boost up our farm 
out-put, firstly, to meet oui needs and, secondly, to work out strategy for alleviating poverty in lural India. 

To further clarify the situation, we also place before you the analysis of our agrarian economy as done by the 
National Commission on Agriculture (1976). The three important components of our agrarian structure, says the 
Commission, are: 

(1) the emergence and growth of commercialised agriculture mostly prevailing in areas where agriculture is 
technologically more developed. It is almost absent in the Eastern region of the country where agriculture 
is far less developed and where old type of tenancies still persist; 

(ii) the emergence during the last two decades or so of a class of modern entreprenuer farmers who are substan¬ 
tial land-holders and cultivate their lands through hired labourers and with new technique. They have grown 
notably incertain well-defined areas where matetial factors are favourable for modernised agriculture. They 
are drawn largely from the ranks of ex-semi-feudal landlords, upper strata of privileged tenants, bigger ryots, 
moneylenders and merchants and various other categories of substantial owners; and 

(iii) the persistence of the numerical weight of petty peasant proprietors who contribute the bulk of the labour 
force needed for the agriculture. 

* 

Yet another crucial factor which needs to be kept in mind is the colossal investment gone into the creation of a 
massive infra-structure to boost up farm output ever since Independence. This very impressive infra-structure, which 
served as harbinger of the Oreen Revolution in the country, was hopefully designed to lead to the "trickle down" 
which, alas never took place. 

How and why so? Surely, the agrarian structure, as it is, has every thing to do with it. Thistra^c phenomenon 
is best explained in the woids of President Julius K. Nyerere. 

In his memorable address at the Rome Conference (July 1979), President Julius K. Nyerere said, "Until now 
we have in general been trying to tackle the problem of poverty by directing resources into the existing system and 

hoping that it will trickle down to the poor.But the major benefit of the new investment stays where it began, 

with the man who already has, and in proportion to the wealth which he already has".— 

And as we enter 1983, YOJANA wishes its readers good health. 


CHIEF EDITOR. 





The symposium 


The imposition would be 
a will of the wisp 

“/ am not in favour of imposing a direct tax on agricultural income on a nation-wide 
basis or state basis as an instrument for mobilising financial resources from the agricultural 
section. If the relevant circumstances change, the opinion can also change. But in the current 
context of the Indian polity and Economy, trying to impose an agricultural income-tax 
would be a will of the wisp*', says the author. 


V. K. R, V, Rao, Former Member. Planning Commission, Govt, of India. 


I CAN UNDERSTAND THE ‘YOJANA’ opening 
its columns for a debate on tax or no tax on agricul ure 
incomes. The Yojana u the oihciai journal of the 
Planning Commission; and the Planning Commission 
is deeply worried by the failure of State Governments 
to jnob.lise the financial resources on the basis of 
which the Commission had finalised their outlays for 
the Sixth Plan period. Agricultural income is in the 
Slate list but 'it hardly figures in the State budgets 
except for the tax imposed on plantation incomes. So 
why not tax agricultural incomes and make up tbek 
shortfall in Plan Resources ? It certainly is an attrac¬ 
tive prospect and sounds like the desired answer to 
a maiden’s prayer. 

The trouble is that 'it is not so simple. The maiden 
has been waiting now for some thirty years and her 
prayer still remains unanswered. The Brahmin Pandit 
who had been called in with some other learned 
colleagues did make an attempt to persuade the bri¬ 
degroom by involving some implementable shastric 
injunctions, but to no avail. The Raj Committee’s 
Report rested on State Government shelves, while 
academics discussed its provision and recommended 
acceptance with or without some modifications. Their 
opinion did not move the bridegroom either. Mean¬ 
while the maiden is growing older and becoming an 
unattractive spinster. Time is certainly not on the side 
of a tax on agricultutal incomes. 

A dose Io(A at flie proUeni 

Let us now look at the subject a little more closely. 
It is true that agricultural income constitutes even 
today about 35 to 40 per cent of the national income 
and it would certainly be absurd if it made no contri¬ 
bution to public revenues. But agricultural income is 
already paying a considerable sum to both the Central 
and State Exchequers by way of exdse duties and 
sale-taxes, besides taxes on transport communications 
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and entertainment. And this is true not only of the 
well-to-do of the recipients of agricultural income but 
also of the many poor among them. In fact, there is 
no income earner in India, whether agricultural or 
non-agricultural, who does not part with some part 
of his income by way of either Central or State or 
Local taxation. Only the tax is not direct. 

So when we talk of taxing agricul'ural incomes, we 
are thinking of a direct tax, assessed on individual 
recipients of agricultural income on the lines on wh.ch 
the Indian income tax is levied on individual recipients 
of non-agricultural income. Even in the case of non- 
agricultural income, the bulk of the tax paid comes 
from indirect taxes and not from the income-tax levied 
on Individual recipients of non-agricultural income. The 
personal income-tax accounts for a total number of 
16,37,919 individual assessees or only 3.72 per cent 
of the urban work force; and the lax levied accounts 
for only 0.83 per cent of non-agricultural income. We 
must therefore have a sense of proportion when we 
talk of levying a direct tax on agricultural incomes 
and entertainment. And this is true not only of the 
hungry exchequers of State Governments. 

A colossal effort and meagre conhibotion 

The current level of income legally exempt from 
the Indian Income-tax is Rs. 15,000 a year; and this 
is not gross but net income. When permissible deduc¬ 
tions 14e the standard deduction, savings, investments 
in approved equities or securities and other deductions 
are taken into account, an individual recipient of a 
net non-agricultural income of even Rs. 25,000 a year 
pays by way of income-tax a sum of only Rs. 695. 
In fact, the bulk of the income-tax on individual non- 
agricultural income comes from assessees with indi¬ 
vidual incomes of more than Rs. 30,000 a year. It 
is true fliat there are many millions of recipients rf 
agricultural income in the country; but how many of 
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than have an annual net income of Ra. 15,000 a year, 
let alone Rs. 25,000 ? Ev^ that the political 

and admioistmive difhcnltiea in the way of inttoducii^ 
an effective income-tax on agii^tuiiil incomes can 
be overcome, it is very important to consider the 
financial returns from such a tax and balance it against 
the magiihide of the effort involved in getting what 
would at best be a meagre contribution to Uie 
Exchequer. 

The administrative and p^ticai effort involved in 
introducing an agrk»dtural income-tax oq a national 
scale on the hnes of the current income-tax on non- 
agricuitural incomes is truly colossal, especially in the 
cunent context of Indian politics, adminisirative dete- 
horaton, growth of farm lobbies, and increasing power 
of the rural elite. Even in the most developed coun¬ 
tries, where agriculture ie a large scale and organised 
business, it h difiBicult to apply the accounting proce¬ 
dures involved in determmmg die cost of production 
and assess the net income from agriculture. 

In a cotmtry Ike ours, where agriculture is almost 
wholly an unmcorporated activity (except for some 
plantations) and is largely an individual business, 
where tanuly labour and owned capital, including lai^, 
play such an important role in the generation of in¬ 
come, where the problem of depreciation and capita 
replacement are more intractable, and here there is 
such a large fluctuation in annual income and lack of 
monthly periodicity in receipts and where production, 
transport and marketing of output are so integrally 
mixed up, it is very difficult to plan an agricultuid 
income-tax comparable to the income-tax' oq non¬ 
agriculture either in terms of netting or regularity or 
depreciation and replacement or fortuitous or planned 
losses. That is why proposals for a tax on agricultural 
income are usually for an indirea form, either on 
land holdiop by size and deemed fertility or average 
output or by commercial and profitable crops, and 
in effect constitute indirect taxes with their incidence 
problems, unlike a direct tax that rests on the tax 
payer, at least in theory. 

Even if a direct tax is imposed, unless the exemp¬ 
tion limit is lowered and concessional deductions 
diminish^ and direct accounting is replaced by some 
sort of 8 rough and ready average with discretionary 
provisions for deviations from the average, it cannot 
work. Even if it does, the administrative work involved 
over the large area covered by rural India, the haras- 
sments it will stimulate and the corruption it will 
induce will not be worth the meagre financial return 
it wUl net, diough it may add to legal practice and 
possibly provide some addition to the receipts from 
the income-tax on Don-agricultural income. 

And ffie poBtied fanpUedions 

Politically, the task of impwiog a direct tax on 
awlcultural income would run into even more severe 
dmLcultics. Farmers in India are getting organised; 
and the fact that the small and marginal or even 
medhun farmers would not be affected by such a tax, 
wen^ not prevent them from gan^g up with the 
bdfot*off fanners, feu fanners in India are developing 
uto a class, conscious of their sepmate identity and 
begbdng to enjoy the feeling of pohdcal strengffi ffiat 
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their members and strat^c position in the economy 
gives them. Farmers axe also becoming wise to the 
metunques iff industiid conflict adding new items 
to the armoury built by the uilMn working class. No 
poiiti^ pariy, neither the rulmg parties nor thMe in 
i^iposition, wants to get on tito wrong side tff the 
agneuitumi prtdnceH; mi even the leftist pmties 
are showing friendly concern for the complamts of 
the large and medimu farmers, whom earlier they had 
deduced as the Juiiak class. Farmers are not getting 
split into conflicting classes on the basis of thmr 
size of holdings and the marketable surpluses that give 
the lar^t benefit from rising prices. ITie farm lobby 
is becoming a powerful political force and likely to 
grow into greater strength in the future. 

In addition, the agricultural producer is today 
suffering from a genuine grievance. The terms of trade 
are turning against him and his input costs are rising 
faster than ou^ut. The Green revedution with its 
dependence on energy and urban manufactured inputs 
has exposed him to new vulnerabilities and price 
fixing by Government gives him an easy and identifiable 
target for his agitational activity. The national im¬ 
portance of increasing agricultural output is being 
constantly dinned into his ears ; and one can under¬ 
stand the Indian farmer feeling sore at what he thinks 
is the step-motherly treatment he is getting in not 
getting all the concessions he feels entitled to by 
virtue of the recognised national role he is playing for 
the economic growth of the country. 

Market economics and cost-price-profit ratios are 
ceasing to have any relevance in regard to inputs like 
water, energy and credit provided by the State or a 
State agency; and public investment in agriculture is 
not getting commercial returns for Government or 
funds for recycling into fresh investment, even though 
they may have their justification in social-cost benefit 
theories and balance of payment considerations. Our 
economics is much too mixed up with politics and 
populism, and it would be a Herculean task to put 
across the farming population the rationale of a direct 
tax on agriculture income. 

The aBemative is there 

If at ei we are serious about raising more funds 
from the agricultural sector, it is irrigation rates that 
need to be nationalised, betterment levies ffiat need 
to be collected and creffit advances that need to be 
repaid. These sources of mobilisable finance, whatever 
they may be called taxes, fees, rates or prices or re¬ 
payments are in some sense Imge reservoirs of what 
may be termed as un-utilised capacity in an existing 
set of fiscal instruments for resource mobilisation. They 
have a working administrative machinery and a 
rationale that is well understood or can be propagated 
in terms of social justice visibly and conspicnonsly 
linked with differential advantages and returns, whether 
from puWicity financed investment fti irrigation or 
power or more credit 

All farmers do not get water or eneigy or credit; 
but some of them are, and among them are many who 
did not get it before and did not put in any sigmficant 

(Continued on page 8) 
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The sympo^om 

Equity demands mopping up 

surpluses 

CASE FOR taxation of agricultural income on grounds of equity would still be 
quite strong, even though the net revenue mobilization may not be significant, particularly in 
areas where Green Revolution has made a significant impact. In such areas the increased 
agricultural surpluses are not entirely invested in productive assets. A good part of such 
surpluses is frittered away in conspicuous consumption. It is, therefore, necessary to mop 
up part of these surpluses by the Government through taxation” says the author. 

C. H. Hanumantha Rao, Member, Planning Commission, Government of India. 


DESPITE THE CEIUNG ON the ownership of 
agricultural land, there will be a large number of 
farmers, especially in the irri^ted pockets where 
Green Revolution has made an impact, whose incomes 
exceed Rs. 15,000 per annum. Whereas the c(»ies- 
ponding income groups in the non-agricultural sector 
are required to pay income tax, the rural income 
groups pay direct taxes at present in the form of land 
revenue which constitutes only about 1 per cent of their 
farm business income. Considerations of equity demand 
that these agricultural income groups are taxed broadly 
on par with their urban counterparts. 

It may be argued that agricultural income tax is not 
likely to serve as an efficient instrument for this purpose 
in view of the difficulty of obtaining adequate accounts 
on farm incomes and expenses and the real possibility 
of tax evasion by the more influential cultivators 
through the understatement of output and overstate¬ 
ment of costs. What is worse, there is the possibility 
of harassment of die less influential and tl^ genuinely 
poor cultivator at the hands of petty officii. This is 
a paradox of an admittedly ever progressive tax 
measure becoming regressive in operation owing to 
administrative and other difficulties. Therefore, in the 
context trf underdevelopment (economic as well as 
administrative), taxes to be revenue-yielding and 
equitable should also be simple to administer. 

The Ral Commltlee Fbidings 

These considerations led the Committee headed by 
K. N. Raj on Taxation of Agricultural Wealth and 
Income to reject agricultural income tax as an alter¬ 
native to land revenue. The CpiUmittee also brought 
to focus the basic reason why the existing land re¬ 
venue rates cannot be made an instrument for 
progressive taxation of income in agriculture bn an 


equitable basis. The incidence of land revenue in re¬ 
lation to farm income varies significantly between 
different regions of the country and between different 
tracts even within the same agro-climatically homo¬ 
geneous zones. It would, therefore, be difficult to 
impose surcharges on land revenue that are equitable 
widiout ascertaining for each agriculturaUy homoge¬ 
nous zone in the country the proportion that land re¬ 
venue bears to the farm business income. Such 
operations would be very costly and time-consuming. 

In any case, if farm business incomes can be 
ascertained (or such agro-climatic zones, land revenue 
becomes redundant as an instrument because the tax 
can now be assessed directly with respect to the 
presumed income of the holding itself. The Agricul¬ 
tural Holding Tax (AHT) recommended by the Raj 
Committee amounts precisely to this. 

The taxation case b qdte strong 

Increased taxation of agriculture has been advocated 
throughout the planning period in India mainly as a 
means for the mobilization of resources for develop¬ 
ment. However, the case for taxation of agriculture on 
par with similar levels of income in urban areas rests 
not so much on grounds of revenue as on considerations 
of equity and other economic effects. If land revenue 
is to be repbeed by aj?ricultural income-tax, it is quite 
possible that several State Governments may not find 
it attractive in terms of revenue mobilization. But “the 
case for taxation of agricultural income on grounds of 
equity would still be quite strong, even though the net 
revenue mobilization may not be s^ificant, particular¬ 
ly in areas where Green Revolution has made a signi¬ 
ficant impact, in such areas the increased at^cultural 
surpluses are not entirely invested in productive assets 
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A good part df sucb suririuses is frittecfid away in 
conspicuous consumption. It is, therefore, necessary 
to mop up part of these surpluses by the Government 
throu^ taxation. It ahouM also be necessary to 
mobiUse savings on a voltmtary basis into agro¬ 
industries throu^ the introduction viable schemes 
in such areas. 

Equally important is the question of efficiency ^ 
land-use and ffivestment in land as an asset. Land as 
a tax-free source of income is likely to be less inten¬ 
sively utilised than as a source of taxable income. 
Progressive taxation of agricultural land has often been 
advocated by economists with a view to inducing more 
efficient use of land. 

^nd is genially regarded as an attractive source 
of investment, particularly as a hedge against inflation, 
because land values rise generally in sympathy with 
and often more than proportionately to the rise in ffie 
general pride lettel. Because of this steep rise in land 
values, the poorer sections including small and marginal 
farmers are priced out of the land market. Even State 
Governments have been finding it difficult to acqinre 
land for public purposes and for auti-pcvcrty pro¬ 
grammes because of the high compensation that ne^s 
to be paid keeping in view the market prices of land. 
Progressive taxation of agricultural land or apicultural 
incomes can be expected to bring down the land values 
as the expected net income from land would be lower 
by the extent of taxation when compared to the tax- 
free situation. Such a taxation would also help mop 
up for the exchequer a part of the unearned incomes 
or capital gains from land. 

Cess on Value of nmiketed produce 

Taxation of agricultural Income or a graded pro¬ 
gressive tax on iMd holdings can be supplemented by 
a cess on the value of marketed agricultural produce. 
With the modernization of agriculture and the propess 
of Green Revolution, an increasing proportion of api¬ 
cultural produde is being marketed and the pr(^rtion 
of output marketed increases steeply with a rise in 
the size of holdinp. Therefore, the incidence of a 
cess on the sale value of marketed surplus would be 
propessive in nature. The incidence on the small and 
margiiial farmers would be ncgli,ftb1c. as they .sell a 
very small part of their output. It may also be desirable 
to exempt small quantities of produce marketed ft'om 
such a cess so that small and marginal farmers are 
completely exempted from such taxation. 

The levy of a cess on the sale of agricultural produce 
is being contemplated in some states. Such a levy, 
when it comes into force, would be a welcome break¬ 
through for resource mobilization from agriculture and 
also from the point of riiew of equity. Such a cess is 
unlikely to be passed on the consumers because the 
prices of foodgrains, e.g., wheat and rice, are fixed 
by the Government on the basis of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Agricultural Price Commission, which 
need not t^e into, account .the cess levied on the sale 
value of produce as an element of cost in fixing the 
^Ijiflces, then it would amount to a redistribution of re- 
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sources from the Central to the State Government and 
would not make any difference to the overall resources 
of the Government, because what is collected thtou^ 
the cess from the farmers is paid bade to them in the 
form of higher prices. □ 


(Continued frcmi page 6) 

effort of their own for getting it. It is the pneral tax¬ 
payer who pays for the losses incurred by ptffilic 
investment in ekher irrigation or energy ; and it is the 
general saver or investor who will have to pay for 
the non-repayment of credit advances on a large scale 
or a consequent non-replenishment of funds f<s re- 
cyclation. It should not be impossible to educate the 
nation in these matters so relevant to their own eco¬ 
nomic well-being of a sustainable character and their 
economic growth in the future. 

Let's mobilise resources before adtfng 

We are all agreed on the need for full utilisation 
of installed capacity in the field of production. But 
when we find difficulties in doing so, we resort to 
additions to capacity. Let us not repeat the tame mis¬ 
take in the field of mobilising financial resources for 
development. Let us use the existing instruments for 
resources mobilisation to their optimal point before 
adding new instruments. This applies with special force 
to the field for mobilisation of additional resources 
from the agricultural sector. 

It is not necessary to add that “I am not in favour 
of imposing a direct tax on agricultural income on a 
nation-wide basis or state basis as an instrument for 
mobilising financial resources from the agricultural 
sector. If the relevant circumstances change, the opimon 
can also change. But in the current context of the Indian 
policy and economy, tryii^ to impose an agricultural 
income-tax would be a will of the wiSp, and that too 
for meagre returns and in the presence of alternative 
means for better returns. □ 
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Vinoba and the 
Bhoodan Movement 


A GREAT SAINT, a courageous reformer and an inveterate crusader against economic 
injustice, social oppression and caste and communal prejudices, Acharya Vinoba Bhave passed 
away recently. He strived ceaselessly to introduce the law of love in our social and economic 
life. Dr. R.R. Diwakar, one of the last few Gandiiians,who is fortunately amidst us^ in this 
exclusive article discusses on the Bhoodan Movement, launched by Acharyajee. He says that 
while the people were educated about all that Vinoba preached, it had its own effect on the 
rulers also and there is today land reforms legislation in every State, especially as regards 
land to the tiller, ceiling on holdings, distribution of surplus to the landless especially the 
scheduled castes and tribes and so on. All this owes not a little to the wave of the "Bhoo¬ 
dan Movement". 


R. R. EHwakar 


VINOBA AS WELL AS THE BHOODAN MO¬ 
VEMENT have to be seen in a certain perspective if 
we want to understand it fully. Its significance juid 
implications are many more than its passing effects as 
a mass movement by a saint of great magnitude. Re- 
trospectiely spea^ng, Vinoba’s comment on Bhoo¬ 
dan, when questioned if the ‘land-begging’ movement 
could solve the land-problem of India, is very impor¬ 
tant. He said, it is not merely ‘Dan’ a petronising 
gift, I am asking for, it is ‘Daya^Bhaga’ a share. It was 
a Saints’ way of putting things. While ‘Dan’ is a gift 
by the giver, ‘Share’ is a legitimate claim by a blood- 
brother or a partner ! Later in the movement, this 
meaning began to unfold itself when Vinoba did not 
stop at ‘Bhoodan’ but went on adding, Sampeutidan, 
Jeevandan, Gramdan ending with his idea of Gram 
Swaraj—^Village Republic. This earned him the title 
of ‘Danacharya’ and Sarvodaya Leader. 

To recall a Pauranic story, Vaman, a pigmy Brah¬ 
min went to Bali, the Lord of the earth to ask for a 
piece of land covering only his own three steps. But 
the Tiny Beggar ended by pushing down the tyrant 
Bali to Patala the nether world and throwing open 
the world to the people for self-rule ; 

To hark back to Bhoodan and to Vinoba, when the 
movement was at its peak, the Acharya invited all the 
pcditical parties, including the communists in India, 
to a conference at Yelwal, a village near Mysore city 
in Kamatak. All the parties promised full support 
to the movement and offered to help by marginal legis¬ 
lation which might be necessary for Bhoodan, and 
later even for Gramdan. 

Hoar ot God for \liioiw 

The Land-problem along with it the ownership of 
property by individuals or groups in human society, 


is the fundamental problem or say, the problem of 
problems in Socio-economic relations. Vinoba was 
quite aware of it. He knew that the ^hcduled Castes 
were most landless and the landless village labourer 
was the last in the scale of the Deprived of the Earth, 
While touring Telangana in 1951 which had become 
prone to violence on account of communistic activists, 
it struck him one day to try to secure some land for 
the landless in Andhra. But being soaked in Truth 
and Non-violence of the Gandhian Brand, he sud¬ 
denly drought of appealing to an audience at Pocham- 
palli village ‘to beg’ for ‘land for the landless’. A 
large-hearted land-owner came forward with a gift of 
hundred acres; That was the Hour of God for Vino¬ 
ba. He could realise that God's Grace could strike a 
springful of water in the rocicst of soils and could 
moisten the driest of souls. 

That was the beginning of the Bhoodan Move¬ 
ment which snowballed and swelled to the gift of 
42,00,000 lakhs of acres. Once when Vinobaji was 
in Bihar and was gracious enough to visit the Raj 
Bhavan at the time that I was Governor of that great 
State. I inquired about the quality of the land he 
was getting in DAN. He told me frankly that one- 
third was good land, one-third was arable, and one- 
third was unusable waste ; 

One of the most ambitious saints that Acha^a 
Vinoba was he could not stop at Bhoodan and trip¬ 
ped off to Gramdan after starting distribution of DAN 
land to the landless in the respective villages. I do 
not want to say anything about his Gramdan and 
Gram-swaraj movements here. I may however, re¬ 
flect on the land problem, the distribution of DAN 
land and the total significance of the Bhoodan move¬ 
ment. 
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Today couU cay aimost all Uv atop at Bfaoodao, ^ west abead with dCMadao aod 

laad has b«o dismbuted except where legal title Cramswaraj and there met ids last pMt. 
a&d such other obtiructions have come in the way. 


CoMf^ of Bhoodan 

The concept of Bhoodan was bom in the heart of 
a saiot aching at the suffering and mistiy of the land¬ 
less and at seme time, while the la:^ess believed 
that land would solve their problem. The saint could 
not but tty to solve the problem in the only way he 
could do 1^ hedged in as he was by his own inhibi¬ 
tions againsit violence and even against hatred as 
well as harsh words and unkind sentiments against 
the worst land-grabbers. But Truth is harsher. The 
Truth is, Sab Bboom Gopalkl, all land belongs to 
God (not to the King or governments) and it ou^t 
to be distributed equitably, if not equ^y among the 
sons of the soil. Vinoba was fully aware of this Truth 
and sometimes repeated it. Why then should there 
be ‘a man in need <ff land’ and ‘a man mth surplus’, 
to give? This Truth exposes the very unjust econo¬ 
mic structure of today’s socio-economic systems pre¬ 
valent throughout the world. And neither spiritual 
seekers nor religious people have tackled this mat¬ 
ter at its root. Vinoba in a very mild way, in a gen¬ 
tle language, in a saintly style said to the richer 
brother, ‘^ve some land to the landless. Please 
share it with your less fortunate brother’. In a cer¬ 
tain context, the appeal went home and all the 
world applauded it; but indirectly Bhoodan only 
sanctions the status quo, the privilege of land-grab¬ 
bing (and wealth-grabbing too). ‘Part with a penny 
to retain the Pound’ and in the bargain be hailed as 
a philanthrope 1 Vinoba as one of the shrewdest of 
saints knew this, therefore he did not want to 


Mail 

The greatest merit however dE the movement and 
the fruitful fourteen years of the cross-country Pad- 
yatra by a great patriot-saint, a true philosopber, a 
schdar of unknown dimeockHis, synthesiser, and be¬ 
liever in Lok-shakti, advocate of real Satyagraha is 
not lost either on India or on the world. And diat 
was the awakening of the people to the fact tlut 
land and property have to shared by all, if all 
have to enjoy and live life in peace and happiness. 
The by-products of the Movement were far greater, 
since the irrigation of all the ideas, principles, tho¬ 
ughts which Vinoba stood for reaefa^ all the homes 
arid hearts of millions who eagerly waited on the 
saint-in-action for the poor and forsaken. 

The West Bengal Government however, said, that 
kind of paltry ^ts to landless people by ‘landfui’ 
owners went against the principle of ‘economic hol¬ 
dings’. The land-owning class began to prefer those 
who remained landless for fairing labour to those who 
got some land-gift. Thus there was a disadvantage to 
them, rince they had not land enough to maintain 
themselves and had to depend on labour-hire meted 
out them by land-owners. 

While the people were educated about all that 
Vinoba preached, it had its own effect on the rulers 
also and there is today land-reform legislation in 
every State, especially as regards, land to the tiller, 
ceiling on holdings, distribution of surplus to the 
landless especially the Scheduled Castes and tribes 
and so on. All this owes not a little, to the wave of 
the Bhoodan Movement. 


S.B. Chavan on Vinoba Bhave 

The ‘Bhoodan Movement* of Acharyaji is potentially revolationary in Character. It 
is bnilt on an act of faith and though it may not have bron^t about an agrarian revolution, 
it did prepare a climate of opinion in which courageous methods of land reforms could be 
put through. 

S.B. Chavan 


P.M. on Vinoba Bhave 

“He led the ‘Bhooiten Movement’, which at a critical period in oiu* notional history helped 
to tnm the country-side away from violence and created an atmosphere of cooperation. His 
tiiat humankind’s survival demanded a combination of spiritiialism and science made 
a profound impression on all who met him and is a message very relevant to the crisis of onr 
times. 

Indira Gandhi” 

Caste System 

It is the height of stupidity to think of any caste as being superior or inferior. Onr social 
life can make no iprogress unless we abolish the silly distinctions of caste. Hiey have weakened 
ns. The bane of the caste system most go. 

—Acharya Vinoba Miave 

Moving the mountains 

Love is more pdworful Bum hatred. Harmony is more natural. Spirit can move moun^ 

—Ai^arya Vinoba Bhave 
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Management information 
system for rural development 

Management Information System is a process through which the monitor gets proper 
feedback from appropriate levels at reasonable lags which enable him to take immediate corr¬ 
ective steps to plug the loopholes and minimise the leakages from the scheme. It also provides 
him with information regarding the impact of the scheme on important variables which could 
be analysed md put before the policy-makers for introduction of changes in the policy relating 
to that particular scheme by keeping the overall national objectives in view. It is most appro¬ 
priate that this system has been introduced in the Command Area Development Division of the 
Ministry of Irrigation in the 'year of productivity'. 

R. S. Saksena and Damodor Tripathy 


IN INDIAN FEDERAL SYSTEM, the Centrally 
Sponsored Rural Development Programmes are for¬ 
mulated at the Union level under the broad frame 
work of national policy objective and are implement¬ 
ed by the State Governments and Union Territories 
- through normal department dhannels with assistance, 
mostly on a matching basis, from the Centre. For 
stich programmes, guidelines are prepared by the 
Union and sent to the States. The central ministries! 
departments concerned monitor the programme by 

(a) Calling periodic information in prescribed 
proformae and written communication in 
case of shortfalls in achievements in relation 
to the fixed targets; 

(b) visits of the officers of ’,he Centre to the 
projects or programme areas and guidance 
given to the implementing agencies either 
on the spot or through tour notes, and 

(c) discussion in national and regional seminars, 
symposia and conferences etd. 

Vo^ often, the proformae developed by various 
agencies under (a) concentrate more on physical and 
financial progress <rf the schemes wi'.'hdut much infor¬ 
mation which would help the monitoring authorities 
to understand the principal factom leading to lower 
(or higher) achievements in relation to assets. These 
also do not provide adequate feed back to the central 
monitor to take immediate corrective measures. The 


•The views expressed in this paper arc entirely these of the 
authors and not necessarily of the organisation In which they 
work. 


reporting may also not be adequate to evaluate the 
imi^ schmne or programme on important 

vaMbleg like output, employment and income distri¬ 
bution. 

Management Wdimation System (MIS) is a pro- 
cess through which the monitor gets proper feedback 
from appropriate levels at reasonable lags which 
enables him to take immediate corrective steps to plug 
the loopholes and minimise the leakages from the 
scheme. It also provides him with information re- 
^ding the impact of the scheme on important varia¬ 
bles which could be analysed and put before the 
policy makers for introduction of changes in the 
policy relating to that particular scheme by keeping 
the o%bntlI nadcmal objective In view. 

One of the Sub-Groups on MIS in Government 
contends that the princip^ objectivb of MIS ate to 

(a) 'Tocus attention on key areas and provide 
infonnatiou relevant for decision making 
at each level. In this process, it has afao 
been possible to considerably reduce the 
number of reports which were being sub¬ 
mitted to the Ministries; 

(b) provide system of timely warnings of like- 
ly slippages and bottletiedks so that corrcc- 
tive action can be taken In time; and 

, (c) Forecast more precisely the expenditure in 
relation to budget provblon.” 

^tainment of the above objectives requires a few 
dedsions to be taken about the characteri.s(ic of the 
system. The prindpa] foctors wfaidh need considera¬ 
tion In this connection are (a) the organisational set 
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up (b) peiiodidaily the t^oe^ of infdrffiBUon 
(c) Development of format for collection of infonna- 
titm (d) Format for collatkm, analysis and storage 
and (e) system monitoring. 

Oiganteaticmal set up 

A good MIS requires collection, cfcmipUation ^ 
analy^ of data and information at each decision 
making level. But the cost of maintaining such a 
systems may 1^ very high in relation to the investment 
to be made in the programme or scheme. Further 
more, die type of personnel required at each level 
may be in short supply thereby restricting the choice, 
to begin with, to fewer levels than required. 

The process of implementation of any centrally 
sponsored rural development programme or scheme 
invoUies at least three levels, the Centre, the State 
and the project. Certain programmes may involve 
one more level like a region. For efficient function¬ 
ing of the system it may be necessary to have at least 
a three tier system. Central, State and the project. 
While the former two levels will collect and analyse 
the data for monitoring purposes, the latter will col¬ 
lect the data in the prescribed format and supply to 
the higher levels. This does not mean that at the 
project level there will be no monitoring. For the 
tn-ocess of data collection itself serves as monitoring 
within the project. The executing officer at the pro¬ 
ject level will get the feedback and try reallocate re¬ 
sources at his level for better results. 

A two tier system, one at the Centre and the other 
at the State level, will be necessary to begin with. As 
experience grows, it may be possible to extend the 
system to the project level. 

PeriodicaBy 

Once the decision is taken about the levels at 
which the data and information are to be collected 
and analysed, the next step will be to fix the periodi- 
dty of information arrival—monthly, quarterly, bian¬ 
nual or a combination of them. Though it will be 
desirable to have the information at quick intervals 
the periodicity has to be decided with due considera¬ 
tion to the organisation available for dollection of 
such data, the cost involved and the capabili.y to 
analyse them speedily for taking remedial measures. 
Quite often it is seen that data collected at a consi¬ 
derable cost arc not used or not analysed properly 
nor quickly. To avoid wastage of scarce resources, 
“One may consider having quarterly reports instead 
of monthly ones'’. But for overall impact analysis of 
a programme or scheme, an annual report will be 
highly desirable in addition to the quarterly ones. 

Data Input Format 

Anv programme of scheme has got two mator 
targets which when achieved are expected to yield 
benefits for fulfilling certain objectives. These tar¬ 
ge’s are Physical and Financial. 

Phjrsical progress needs to be r^rted itemwise, 
each item in a separate sheet. Financial progress 
should be shown in one .sheet for different items as 
per the financial pattern of the scheme viz. shared 


(by ONitle) items, State|UT items and institutional 
fizmce etc. For an overall view of the progress on 
payskal and hnanci'al front a fmmai c^led summasy 
of progress should precede the progress report set. 

Quite often wide divergences are seen in use ot 
units in reporting inspitc of clear guidelines trom 

Centre or State. For example constitution, 
field channels is to be reported in hectares of area 
covered but sometimes data are givea in terms of 
kilometres. Conversion rate is likely to dittet from 
State to State and from project to project. One kilo¬ 
metre of field channels may cover 20 hectares in a 
State, while in some other S>.ate it ?nay cater to the 
needs of more or less areas. Furthenrore, cate 
should be taken to see that unit column is never kepr 
blank. 

Badh proforma should be given an identification 
number. Progress in a particular period should be 
related to the target for that period. 'There should 
be two columns reporting the annual target and cumu¬ 
lative achievements upto '.he end of the quarter in 
question respectiscly. To know the programme of 
work for the next quarter the eiqiected achievement 
should be given in a separate column. 'The short 
fall in achievements during a particular quarter should 
invariably be extlained In the rear-arks column, 

Cotreot assessment of the situation obtaining in 
the project depends, to a great extent, on the correct¬ 
ness of {he primary data reporting. It is imperative 
that those who report data shoa'd understand clearly 
tlm implicatiems of various rows and columns in diffe¬ 
rent formats. Each data form therefore should have 
explanatory notes attached to it. 

Some additional format will have to be developed 
for the annual reporting in addkion to data in the 
proforma for the last quarter. This format should 
have preferably three sections ; 

(i) Basid data regarding the projects ; 

(ii) Qvierall progress and perspedive target, 
and 

(iii) Project impact. 

Section (i) will include items relating to general plan 
objectives of the project. For example if the scheme is 
related to irrigation command area development, the 
section will have, in addhion to the basic data like 
data of inception of the project, gross command area, 
cultivable command area, ultimate irrigation potential, 
irrigation intensity with details of <±6 area irrigated 
seasonwise, cropping intensity, infrastructure devtelop- 
nrnnt, credit aspects etc. Section (ii). while review¬ 
ing the programme under various items of work, 
will also specify the perspective target date of comp¬ 
letion (or complete coverage) as oontempfeted in the 
original scheme and the perspective date that is ahti- 
{^ted now on the ba.sis of available data. This sec¬ 
tion may have two pub-scctions. While the first sub¬ 
section will deal with physical progress, the second 
will deal with the financial aspects. 

Project impact has to be examined in relation to 
the objectives of the schemes or programmes. Since 
a large number of schemes under various programmes 
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have ^lefsreafie Ux U» target groups <x 

people below tbe poverty Hoe, the impact format 
should clearly Imve colimms for each atich group lu 
particular. Further more, the impact ha» to be 
studied iu relation to the inputs (incliKikig extension) 
used (or provided) for the programme. Input use 
being a function of infrastructure, an aimropriate sub¬ 
section may be introduced to catch tne links (ot 
mislkiks) i^uencing the input use. 

Format for con^ilation and analysis 

Developing countries, in general, use only a very 
small proportion of the data collected at a ve^ high 
cost. In a large number of cases after analysis of a 
small portion of the data are done the original data 
are wasted due to lack of storage facilities. Utilisa¬ 
tion of collected data pre-supposes the following : 
(i) Adequate number skilled personnel (ii) proper 
data analysis format and (iii) proper data processing 
equipments. A large number of data processing 
equipments- are available in the market. A competent 
organisation with trained man power can dways 
choose the right type of equipment necessary for the 
purpose, provided, there is no administrative or finan¬ 
cial constraints. 

Development of a format for analysis of data 
received from the S'ates and Projects in various quar¬ 
terly and annual reports forms the core of the MIS, 
A small change in the format by an expert may acco¬ 
mmodate a lot of data and information aiid bring out 
clearly the lacunae in the system. This fonnat should 
' be su"^ that for each item under the scheme there is 
a separate pr-oforma having adequate number of 
columns and rows presenting_ data in a manner by 
which a mere observation of them will provide suffi¬ 
cient idea regarding the progress, prospect and lacu¬ 
nae in the system. The content of the proforma 1* 
likely to vary as between programmes or schemes. 
The main idea is that the formal s-hould be simple to 
understand thereby making Hie interpretation easy. 

Since useful data and information are to be receiv¬ 
ed in varius formats steps should he taken lo store 
them in a system from which recalling the data and 
information will take minimum possible time. For 
pilot programmes the information may be kept in di¬ 
fferent registers. However, for bigger programmes it 
may be necessary to store data in a computer system. 

System Monitoring 

To evaluate the working of the system there should 
be a MIS Cell at the Centre with personnel from 
various disciplines having field experience. They 
should also have adequate knowledge in evaluation 
methodology and system monitoring. Counterpart 
organisations have to be at the State and Unimi Terri- 
twy level. It should be ensured that all the posts of 
the respective Cells are filled up in the qtackest 
possible time. 

Continued monitoring of the system with periodic 
ev^uation is of prime importance under any Manage¬ 
ment Information System. While the general moni¬ 
toring could be done by the middle level officers en¬ 
gaged in the programme, higher level officers have to 
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be involved if tbe pro^amme or scheme get constrain¬ 
ed at a particular level requiring a major policy deci¬ 
sion. l^ciScally the head of tbe division and the 
Ministry have {pt to be involved in annual evaluation 
and over view of the programme. 

The system i& developed to reduce unnecessary data 
teporting to the minimum. It also does not allow for 
large chwges in the formats during a particular year. 
But at the end of the year after the review of the 
programme is done, the Central monitoring cell car. 
invite suggestions from the States- and projects for 
changes to be introduced in the formats. Such sug¬ 
gestions could be discussed at a joint meeting of the 
Centre, State and project officials and appiopriaie 
changes introduced in the proformae. 

ExMtience in the working of such systems will 
help in the development of better sys’ems in future. 
We will gain experience provided we introduce and 
operate such systems. Introduction of the Manage¬ 
ment Information System ki the Command Area De¬ 
velopment Division of the Ministry of Irrigation in 
the ‘Productivity Year’ is a right step in this direction. 

□ 


Narmada development should be national responsfbi- 
Uty. 

THE seminar on ‘Development of Narmada Valley’ 
organised by the Madhya Pradesh Government as part 
of the Weeklong Madhya Pradesh Utsava 82 was in¬ 
augurated at New Delhi recently by the Union Plann¬ 
ing Minister, Shri S. B. Chavan. 

Chief Minister Shri Arjun Singh welcoming the 
Union Planning Minister, observed that the 
Seminar had thrown up the relevant ques¬ 
tion as to why it was necessary to organise it in 
view of the fact that most of the information about Ihe 
development of Narmada Valley which would be ana¬ 
lysed and discussed in the seminar was already known. 
Answering this question, the Chief Minister s-aid that 
the seminar’s justifidation would be in establishing 
that the development of Narmada Valley involving 
over Rs. 3000 crore should be a national responsibi¬ 
lity and not the responsibility of Madhya Pradesh 
alone. On the implementation of the 29 major, 135 
medium and over 3000 minor irrigation schemes of 
the Narmada Valley Project, Shri Arjun Singh said 
that not only the State but the nation would benefit 
by the addition of 3 million hectares of irrigation pot¬ 
ential and 2600 MW of additional generation of power. 

Protection against sea-grosioji in Kerala 

THE Central Government has provided a loan 
assutance of Rs. 25.46 crorcs upto 1981-82 to 
Kerala for anti-sea-crosion works. The State Go¬ 
vernment has protected 253 kilometres upfo March 
1981 out of 320 kilometres of vtulnerable coastline 
with an expenditure of Rs, 49.79 crores. The State 
Government has planned to reconstruct 18 kilometres 
of existing sea wall. The problem of sea erosion, 
though experienced in varying degrees along the 
coastline of India, is quite severe on the Kerala coast. 
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Welfare of children 
in a welfare state 


CHILD IS THE FATHER of man, The quality of an irutividual adult depends to a 
large extent on the opportunities he has to develop and grow as a child. The investment in 
child development through its impact on the quality of the work-force of the next generation 
has a Vital bearing on the advancement of a nation. The author while discussing the priorities 
accorded by the Government to the Integrated Child Development Scheme (JCDS) and the 
Special Nutrition Programme {SNP) has suggested a bold initiative outside the Sixth Plan. 
He says that it could be to begin with, in regard to a selected single aspect that has the maxi¬ 
mum bearbig on a child welfare. 


Arvind Bhandari 


CHILD, SAID ROGER BACON, is the father of there are 300 projects. The Sixth Plan target has 
man. What ha obviously meant was that the quality been, under the impetus of the 20-point programme, 
of an individual achdt depends to a large extent on increased from 600 to 1000 projects. Even this en- 
tbe opportunities he has to develop and grow as a hanced target envisages supplementary nutrition for 
child. This means that investment in child develop- only six million children- Another eight million child- 
men^ through its impact on the quality of the work ren are planned to be fed under the Special Nutrition 
force of the next generation, has a vital bearing on Programme (as a part of the Minimum Needs Fro- 
the advancement of a nation. Undoubtedly, the rght gramme). The two schemes together thus barely 
of children to priori^ attention mi this economic touch the fringe of the problem, 
ground is further rdnforced by the sheer humanitarian 

aspect of the question. Natrition, vital for Child Welfare 

Another Children’s Day has come and gone to the Even if the Government were to re-order its priori- 
accompaniment of the usual torrent of ntuahstic rhe- ties, expansion of the ICDS and the SNP so as to 
torio. What !• needed is a hard-headed look at the cover a large proportion of the poverty striken children 
situation pertai^g to children. The sombre statis- in the country is, given the competing claims on the 
tics bear repetition, as a reminder of the magnitude Sixth Plan resources, virtually impossible. What is 
of the problem. Of the 255 milhon children below needed, therefore, is a bold initiative outside the Plan. 
14, nearly 90 per cent sufer from malnutrition, about it could be, to begin with, in regard to a selected single 
1,00,000 succumbing to it every month. India’s m- aspect that has the maximum bearing on child wel- 
fMt mortality rate of 125_^r 1000 is among me choice obviously falls on nutrition. The 

highest in the world. Over 30,000 children go bund Tamil Nadu Government has given a lead that is 
every year because of Vitamin A deficiency. Nine worthy of emulation, 
out of every 1000 school going diildren suffer from 

rheumatic heart disease as a result of nutritional Taking a cue from the idea experimented with 
anaemia. rudunentarily by the late Shri Kamaraj, Shri M. G. 

The situatiwi regarding children is undeniably an Ramachandran’s Government launched on July 1, a 
ofi-shoot of the general problem of poverty. 3ut this scheme to provide mid-day meals to poor school 
cannot be regarded as a justification for abdication of children in the rural areas. On September 15 the 
the specific responsibility towards children. Much can scheme was expanded to cover school-^ing children 
be done to ameliorate their condition through special of urban slums. It is proposed to feed o.o mJlion 
schemes conceived on a mean:n^ scale. That this children in the 4—14 age-group. Each child is given 
is not sufflcienlly appreciated is evident from the pro- 100 grammes of rice, 15 grammes of dal and 50 gram- 
sent cxercis« in tokenism. of vegetables. The food arUdes are supphed by 

the civil supplies and cooperative departments. 

Following the adoptlia of the National PoHcy for 

CMdren in August 1974, an Integrated Child Deve- A study conducted by the Gandhigram Rural Insti- 
lopment &heme (ICDS) was launched in 1975-76 tute shows that the schente has been well-received. The 
with 33 projects in which a padcage of services—sup- children look smarter and the attenduice in schools 
plementary nutrition, immunisatka, health services and has improved. It is claimed that the enrolment increas- 
non-formal education—was to M provided. Now ed by 1.64 lakh in the July—Sq>tember period. 
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Further, nearly 1.50 ialCh people, mostly rural widows, 
have louod jobs m coc^ and be^ien. 

Atidnlay Meal Sdwne la XJii. 

A gigantic experiment is bound to have teething 
troubles. Most of the 33,000 village sobools in Tamil 
Nadu have one teacher who has to double as a feeding 
centre supervisor. The additional strain has adversely 
affected teaching. It is, however, a matter of debate 
what affects the educational process more adversely, 
a classroom full of hungry d^dren or the imposition 
of an additional duty on a teacher. Anyhow, two tea¬ 
chers’ organisation have announced their intention to 
dissociate themselves from the scheme from the begin¬ 
ning of next year. The State Government has agreed 
to relieve government teachers from their additional 
duty but not clarified who will fill the breach. Some 
sceptics have spoken about free meals creating a 
psychology of dependence among children. Such hoa^ 
notions, apart from being debatable, add up to a thin 
argument in the face of the misery experienced by 
semi-starved children. Corruption wdl of course have 
to be guarded against, especially because the beneficia¬ 
ries of the scheme arc too young to protect their 
Interests. 

Th future of the scheme rests in no small measure 
on the successful tackling of its financial implications. 
The State Government is meeting the entire cost of a 
meal, which is placed at 45 paise. On this basis, it was 
estimated that the per annum additional burden on the 
state exchequer would be Rs. 100 crore, but it now 
seems that the figure may now rise to Rs. 120 crore. 
Sbme voluntary donations have been forthcoming but 
these obviously cannot meet the entire bill. Nor can 
the State approach the Centre for U is a non-plan 
scheme. Therefore, the money will have to be found 
by tapping fresh avenues. One such avenue could be 
a widely publicised special raffle. 

Tamil Nadu ha.s also sought UNICEF assistance for 
the scheme. India has been a major beneficiary of 
UNICEF assistance, whichjimounted to Rs. 115 crore 
in the period 1949—80'. The amount earmarked for 
1981—83 is Rs. 124 crore. 

Following the example of Tamil Nadu, Andhra 
Pradesh announced the introduction of a similar scheme 
from November 14 (Children’s Day). The scheme has 
also aroused the interest of the Centre and Gujarat, 
Karnataka, Bihar, Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. 

I m munisatioii 

Another aspect that calls for a vigorous campaign is 
immunisatiem. The Sixth Plan has the foDowng targets 
for immunisation of children : polio 15 million, BCG 
75 million and typhoid 56 million. Not only are these 
targets much below what is required, even these are 
unlikely to met, if the present lacfaidaisical performance 
is any indication. This just will not do. 

Child labour, child under-trials, Child adoption and 
child beggars are some other aspects that compel atten¬ 
tion. Over 16 million children work in India, comprising 
5 per cent of the work force. Most of tbem are cx- 
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pioited. Htuufreds of children continue to l» incarcera- 
,! t<?d. What is needed is a uniform Children’s Act in ie 
$tates, instead of difierent laws or none at all. 
Thousand of children are kidnapped every year, 
maimed and forced into beggary. The number of 
children reported missing in the national capital, Delhi 
rose from 5007 in 1979 to 7899 in 1980. 

Baby Sales 

Although the furore over the instances of alleged 
baby sales in Calcutta has subsided, this does not mean 
that baby sales do not exist. Only fflo Hindus have an 
adoption law called the Hindu Adoptions and Mainte¬ 
nance Act 1956, but this ia also unsatisfactory, being 
hed^d with qualifications and conditions. Other com¬ 
munities have no law at all. Also, there is no law on 
adoption of children by foreigners. The Guardians and 
Wards Act 1890 provides only for the appointment of 
a person as a guardian. This confers no rights on the 
child and the tie is revocable. Thus if a guardian were 
to choose to withdraw after a couple of years, the child 
could be left in a state of emotional limbo. 

There are innumerable children in our country 
languishing in orphanages and other institutions. If 
there were adequate provisions for giving them in 
adoption to childless couples in India and abroad, these 
unfortunates could also get love, security and the 
warmth of a home. Though of late many foreign 
couples have taken children out of the country for 
adoption, using the provisions of the Guardians and 
Wards Act, there is no way to ensure their welfare. 
The Adoption of Children Bill 1972 has a provision 
enabling foreigners to take a child out of the country 
for being adopted under certain circumstances which 
ensured the best interests of the child. There was a 
clause providing for deposit of some amount or a bond 
to enable the child to be repatriated to India should 
it become necessary. Before final adoption, care and 
custody was to be given to the foreign couple provi¬ 
sionally. Unfortunately, the bill was consigned to the 
legislative dung-heap. 

TTie Government should not waste any more time 
and come out with the necessary legislation. The 
starting point of a welfare state is the welfare of 
children. This country can do nothing less. □ 


Project for rural poor women under IRDP 

THE prestigious scheme for the Development of 
Rural Poor Women will be implemented on a pilot 
basis in 50 backward districts selected on the basis of 
priority given to the most backward states. Since the 
scheme is of a innovative nature, a great deal of flexi¬ 
bility will be allowed in its implementation. The sch¬ 
eme would be evolved from the grass-roots instead of 
having been prepared at the national level as a national 
directive. TTie objective and approach of the scheme 
of Development of Women and Children in Rural 
Areas (DWCRA) and the modalities of Us implemen¬ 
tation were discussed at a meeting of the State Secre¬ 
taries ip chaise of Rural Development held in New 
Delhi recently, 
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Conservation of bio-sphere 
reserve in India 

Wildlife reserves in India have traditionally been set up on the basis of areas which have 
had a significant concentration of wildlife (more often the animal life) or have been scenically 
beautiful. Little thought was given to the area under consideration being ecologically viable or 
whether it encompassed the total habitat of the species it contained. Many of the places so 
demarcated were very small in area and had a number of other grave contradictions that inhi¬ 
bited ecologically sustainable wildlife preservation. The management plan seldom had the 
concept of zoning. This paper attempts to present the rationale for the planning and selec¬ 
tion of areas suitable for biosphere reserves, some principles that should govern long term mana¬ 
gement programmes, and the policies and implementing mechanisms required by the concern¬ 
ed authorities to make a success of this endeavour regarding Nature Conservation. 


K. K. Mahajan 


THE CRISIS OF ENVIRONMENTAL degradation 
which the present world is facing is a direct result of 
the dichotomy between animate and inanimate life that 
has plagued the present day civilisation. This, in 
turn follows from the concept that human being is the 
supreme creation in this universe, and therefore has 
the ri^t to exploit anything and everything around him 
to satisfy his personal needs. The ever increasing 
needs of the sophisticated fews, coupled with the in¬ 
creasing population at plloping rate, has upset the land 
use pattern and has created a destructive imbalance 
in the otherwise self-generating ecosystems. 

These rapidly vanishing renewable resource along 
with the wildlife (plant and animal both) did stir 
concern in some quarters in the early 50’s as a con¬ 
sequence of which a movement for establishing Nati¬ 
onal Parks started in India and some National Parks 
were created tio conserve the fast dwindling wildlife 
of the country. 

Until recently creation of a National Park was 
thought to be the most effective approach towards wild 
life conservation. This approach was species oriented 
and did not pay attention to the habitat aspect. The 
concept of biosphere reserve was, however, put forth 
to conserve the areas with rich genetic resources in the 
wild, along with their habitat. These are the resour¬ 
ces, which are vital for the well being of the present 
and future generations. Conceptually, the biosphere 
reserves should contain an area which is given maxi¬ 
mum. protection from human impact and a surrounding 
buffer zone in which multiple form of land u'e can be 
undertaken as long as they arc basically conservative 
and serve to protect the core areas from damage. 

Biospbere Reserves 

Biosphere Reserve should be large cnpugli to pro¬ 
vide a secure habitat for even the most threatened spe¬ 
lt! 


cies. The UNESCO MAB Tas'k Force, constituted 
for clarifying the objectives of biosphere reserves, in 
their report “Crheria and Guidelines for the choice 
and establishment of Biosphere Reserves,” mentions 
the objectives as : 

(i) To conserve for present and future use, the 
diversity and integrity of biotic commimitlesr 
of plants and animals within natural ecosy¬ 
stems and to safeguard the genetic diversity 
of species on which their continuing evolu¬ 
tion depends-. 

(ii) To provide areas for ecological and environ¬ 
mental research including baseline studies. 

(iii) To provide facilities for education and train¬ 
ing. 

The report further summarises the main characteri¬ 
stics- of biosphere reserves. 

(1) Biosphere reserves will be protected areas of 
land and coastal environments. Together 
they will constitute a world-wide network 
linked by international understanding on 
purposes, standards and exchange of scienti¬ 
fic information. 

(2) The network of biosphere reserves will 
include significant examples of biomese 
throughout the world. 

(3) Each biosphere reserve will include one 
or more of the following categories : 

fi) Representative examples of natural homes. 

(ii) Unique communities or areas, wi’h unusual 
natural features of exceptional interest. It 
is recognised that the representative areas 
may also contain unique feature namely; 
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one pOpoi&UoQ of globally rare apecies, 
tbi^ xeoteseatativeness and uniqueness 
xaa^ boitn be chflfactetistics of an area. 

(ul) Examples of harmonious landscapes resul¬ 
ting frmn traditional patterns of land use. 

(iv) Examples of modified or degraded ecosy¬ 
stems capable of being restored to more 
natural conditions. 

(4) Each biosphere reserve should be large 
enougbt to be an effective conservation unit 
and to accommodate different uses without 
conffict. 

(5) Biosphere Reserves should provide opportu¬ 
nities for ecological research, education and 
training. They will have particular value as 
benchmarks or standards for measurement 
of long term changes in the biosphere as a 
whole. Their existence may be vital to other 
projects in the MAB Programme. 

(6) A biosphere reserve must have adequate long 
term legal protcctioa. 

(7) In some cases, biosphere reserve could coin¬ 
cide with, or incoriwrate, national parks, 
sanctuaries or nature reserves. 

The main criteria for selection of areas to be desig¬ 
nated as Biosphere Reserves could be siraimariscd as 
follows : 

1. Presence of genetic diversity and the potential 

^ for conservation of ecosystem in its totality. 

2. Effectiveness as conservation unit, for exam¬ 

ple, availability of legal protection, freedom 
from human interference. 

3. Representativeness. 

4. Naturalness (least modified by man). 

5. Importance; unique richness in genetic resour¬ 

ces; areas which need immediate attention 
due to continuing threat to species contain¬ 
ed therein; preservation of accumulated 
knowledge by specific ethnic groups. 

Tlicse criteria arc self explanatory. Fortunately 
India still continues to have a relatively large number 
of areas fulfilling these criteria. This would not be 
the case in areas of the world where industrialisation 
has taken a heavy toll. 

Potential Areas 

There are many potential areas in the country that 
could qualify for being designated as biosphere reser¬ 
ves. The most eminently qualified would be the 
North-East hill region of India which has a diversity 
of citurs, legumas, oil-seeds, rice and maize species 
and a variety of medicinal and ornamental plants. Si¬ 
milarly the Rishi Ganga Basin area including the Nanda 
Devi Sanctuary, hi Kuraaon Himalayas- It was only in 
1934 that it came under human Influence for the first 
time. Rishi Ganga Basin is rich in typical alpaic fauna 
and flora and is in immediate need of protection. In 
the south the Mynad-Kamatak platau comprising the 


wildlife sanctuaries of Mudumidai (TJSl.) Bandipur 
aoU JNagornoJie (Karnataka) and Myuad (Kcruiay— 
eijent vauey aiw nave unique ^neuc resources 
peculiar to peaisulax India inciuomg ram tore- 
sis and ever^een wet forests. Wadautheugal 
m the South and Chilka i.ake in me East 
are good possibilities. In the Indian desert 
rc^on potential area include Mount Abu, Jaisauner- 
baimer belt and, the fiharatpur and Kantnambore eanc- 
tuari^. Other contenders mciude the PatvaU Valley 
(Distt. Kulu), and Pangi Valley, (Dist. Chamba) of 
Himachal Pradesh and the Valley of Flowers in Uttar 
Pradesh. The Jaypore tract and Simplipal Hills in 
Orissa and its adjacent regions which represent the 
complex of premitive cultures in association, with the 
local tribal people are also suitable regions. Other 
valuable areas mciude the sub-mountainous regions of 
the Himalayas and also the remote regions in the 
Himalayan valleys of North-West India, particularly 
Satluj valley, Lahaul-Spiti and Ladakh valkys. 

From a comprehensive list of such potential areas, 
careful selection will have to be made based on the 
criteria outlined previously. It is obvious that many 
non-scientific considerations (like political climate 
etc.) could tiH the scales one way or other. 

No Uniforme legislation 

Curremiy tnere is no uniformity of legislation regar¬ 
ding nature conservation m inoia. i uuuerstana mat, 
itie siiauon in ifiis respect is no better, even at inter¬ 
national level, in short when planning a ivature Re¬ 
serve, that is a national park or biosphere reserve, one 
is to start with legislation. Then the planner must 
have the guidelines to assist him in his pianmng. ine 
planner further has a responsibility to understand the 
objectives clearly to work out the costs and benefits 
(including the social ones). Human factor need to 
be given due consideration. To understand local po¬ 
pulation’s reaction towards proposed land use, a socia- 
iogical survey must be made. The planner should then 
put forth the plan which is the best for achieving the 
accepted objectives. The two components of an 
ideal management plan would include; the descriptive 
part which gives an account of the characteristics of 
the ecosystem, and the prescriptive part which delinea¬ 
tes long term plans of action depending in the establi¬ 
shed objectives. 

The first step would involve collection of as much 
existing information as is available from literature or 
reports on the area to be managed. A floral survey 
and preparation of vegetation map is necessary. In 
many cases it is possible to list a number of factors 
which could lead to changes in the habitat. Where 
relevant, it is useful to have a hydrological survey to 
assess the quality; quantity and seasonal changes in 
the ground and surface water in the area. Supplemen¬ 
tary to the floral survey would be the faunal survey 
and preparation of fauna distribution and abundance 
nmp with special emphasis on those species which have 
significant impact on the ecology of the area. Lastly 
one would conduct a human settlement survey to 
ascertain the size, distribution and other characteristics 
of indigenous population in the area' as well as in the 
surrounding regions. 
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Coi« tfid bofn met 

Basically the biosplwe lesesveg could be divided 
into : txire zone lonmog the saoctum san^ium and; 
bu^er zone which wOuM tace the humao stiess and 
also meet the research, ediicatioa and wherever possi¬ 
ble a^thetic needs of society. 

The core zone, invariable encompasses watershed 
areas, along with specific habitats to Ik conserved in its 
pitstme form and tnerefore needs to be perf^ted from 
non-native or exotid pl^ and animals. The area may 
possibly be open to strictly supervised entry by scien¬ 
tists, research workers add conservation authorities. 

Besides these two zones the International Union for 
the Conservation of Nature (lUCN) wherever appli¬ 
cable suggests the possibility of two additional zones : 

A reclamation or restoration zone, that encom¬ 
passes areas where natural or man-caused 
activities or disasters have heavily alteredi 
landscapes to the extent where ecologtoai 
thresholds have been exceeded, biological 
processes have been interrupted and species 
have logically become extinct. In this zone 
research, education and training activities 
could centre around reclamation of natural 
resources. 

The stalde anthroporphic or cultural zone which 
is managed to protect on-going stable land- 
use systems where man and nature are living 
harmoniously. Tl^ zone also serves for 
education, research and training in refereuce 
to the study and understanding of traditional 
cultures and technologies. 

Pianaed antrosch 

In addition, the objectives of the biosphere reserve 
project provide for planned coordinated and coopera¬ 
tive research, education and training activities on 
national and international level. Thus, in practical 
terms, these four zones need to be identffied for study 
and observation by scientists and resource managers. 
The land management, scientific and educational or¬ 
ganisations of the cooperating nations are iwesumed to 
participate in the development of a mechanism for the 
international sharing of expertise and information, and 
to support the developrnem of guidelines for compar¬ 
able methods on measurement research techniques, 
and the collection and storage of data, specifically, it 
is implied that each participating nation, to the extent 
fmssible, will support international cooperative activi¬ 
ties in these desi^ated zones with physical facilities, 
equipment and manpower. 

Thus an idealised biosphere reserve should have all 
four zones each bordering on one another. In practice, 
however, several variations on this idealised model 
are necessary because of the scarcity of vast wildlands, 
existing conservation and research areas and the over¬ 
all existing land use patterns. 

In conclusion it may be stated that a well planned 
and rationally managed network of biosphere reserves 
is the only practical solution towards an effective na¬ 
ture conservation prograihme and at the same time 
without competing or detracting from other on-going 


conservation efforts. In fact ^broti^ the afocemid 
(^jjectiveB, the managenuttt strate^ and adminh- 
trafrve structuie, the nature reserves fa well 

as die proposed biosphere tesorves can be developed 
to much greater efiBciency. Tte gspsi in existing efforts 
in this direction can be identified, ^new areas can be 
established and complementary zdni^ dm be ad^ted 
within 3r around the periph^ of existii^ National 
Parks and Wildlife Sancturies. This comprehensive 
strate^ of planning and management of conservation 
through biosphere reserves, can ensure and offer 
^veral options for research, education and training. □ 


Kamatakafs rural bousiiq; programme 

THE Karnataka Covermnent has launched a crash 
programme of constructing 1.7S lakh houses this 
year for the economically weaker sections of the rural 
areas. This includes the completion of the backlog 
of 73 thousand houses. This is with a view to see 
that each village which has not so far been covered 
under the scheme gets at least 10 houses and each 
Taluk at least 100 houses this year. Towards the imp¬ 
lementation, a sum of Rs. 9 crores has already been 
released and kept at the disposal of Deputy Com¬ 
missioners. 

So far 11.81 lakh families have been identified as 
siteless in rural areas of the State and of them 10 lakhs 
families have already been provided with sites. 33 per 
cent of the sites have gone to scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes. 

N.C.C. is 34 

THE 34th anniversary of the National Cadet Coips 
was observed recently by over 11 lakh boys and girls 
cadets all over the country. The President, Shri Zail 
Singh, has commended the NCC for ‘playing a very 
useful role in inculcating discipline in students and 
developing qualities of leadership in them’. 

The National Cadet Corps is in for a major re¬ 
organisation with its Junior Division at the base- This 
has been decided by the Central Advisory Council for 
the N.C.C. 

Construclion of fisfaing harbours 

THE Centre have sanctioned the construction of 
one minor fishing harbour at Pazhayar in Tamil Nadu 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 67 lakhs and one small 
landing centre at Jafrabad in Gujarat "at a cost of 
Rs. 14 lakhs. 

In addition, Central assistance amounting to 
Rs. 153 lakhs has been released to the States for the 
construction of minor fishing harbours at Neendakara 
in Kerala, Malpe in Karnataka, Kakinada and Nizam- 
patnam in Andhra Pradesh, Ratnagiri in Maharashtra 
and Jafrabad, Veraval and Mangrol in Gujarat dar¬ 
ing the year 1982-83 so far. 

Grant-in-aid amounting to Rs. 115 lakhs has been 
released to the Port Trust for the constrnction of 
major fishing harbours at Madras in Tamil Nadu, 
Visakhapatnam (2nd State) in Andhra Pradesh and 
Season Kock in Maharashtra. 
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Liv^tock development vital 
for animal energy 


ABOUT \l PER CENT of the total livestock of the country is in Rajasthan State. The 
cattle head contribute considerably to the economy of the State. Shri Shiv Charon Mathur, 
Chief Minister of Rajasthan in his inaugural speech at the National Seminar on Problems and 
Prospects of Livestock Development”, held in Jaipur recently stated that the livestock deve¬ 
lopment had assumed crucial importance in view of over-exploitation and erosion of renewable 
resources of energy in the world. He felt that animal energy would play an important role in 
future. Excerpts from his speech are given below. 


Shiv Charao Matlmr 


INDIA HAS ABOUT 17 per cent of world’s cattle 
and 50 pet cent of world’s buffalo population. Agri¬ 
culture contributes about 45 per cent of the net 
national product in Indian economy. 18 per cent of 
this output is directly contributed by livestock. As far 
as Rajasthan is concerned, animal husbandry is a major 
economic activity providing over 12 per cent to the 
fbtal net domestic income. Thus it’s not a mere adjunct 
to crop agriculture. State, moreover has 12 per cent 
of total sheep population of India and contributes 
about 40 per cent of wool produced in the country. 
Problems and prospects of livestock development, 
thus is one subject in which not only economists, 
planners and administrators of Rajasthan but every 
citizen is keenly interested. 

Livestock development has assumed crucial 
importance today in view of over-cxploitation and 
erosion of renewable resources in the world. The per¬ 
ception of finitude of ecology has put in the concept of 
limits to growth before us. In future, growth may have 
to be directed in areas where mechanical and electrical 
energy requirements are least. Animal energy may be¬ 
come important again. Livestock development has got 
to be viewed in that context. We will have to make 
projections for our energy requirements as also energy 
likely to be provided by animals. If this is to be done 
livestock management system will have to be im¬ 
proved. No problem in any sphere can be solved in 
isolation. An integrated approach is the answer for 
problems besetting us. In case of livestock development 
also an administrative system has to be developed which 
takes an integrated view of problems and potentialities. 

Today, administration of livestock development in 
the coimtry rests either with the generalists or wth 
technicians trained in vetemary science. Some disci¬ 
plines like dairying etc., have developed in the country 
independently, but rarely inte^ated approach can be 
practised by specialists trained in segments of an area. 


Big strides ia new breeding techniques 

Biggest strides were taken by livestock development 
programme with the introduction of new breeding 
techniques. It is a recognised fact that all animals' arc 
not equal, or if that hurts the sensibilities of some, I 
would quote though originally used in a different con¬ 
text, the George Orwellian aphorism that all animals 
are equal but some are more equal than others. Some 
are bigger, leaner or more efficient at converting their 
food into eggs, milk or other live-stock products. That 
fact and a basic knowledge of genetids are the founda¬ 
tions of animal breeding industry. Oridinarily crossing 
the best bull or turkey cock with the best cow or turkey 
hen may mean that their off-springs will be better 
than those of other pairs. However, this basic principle 
of selective breeding has to be so applied that traits 
wanted in the animals in a country or Stale or an 
area are maximised. 

However, the best animal is unlikely to be best in 
all respects. One breed of bulls may be good for agri¬ 
cultural and transportation purposes whereas other 
is good for purposes of breeding of good heifers. Simi¬ 
larly a chicken may grow fast and be more suitable 
for table purposes but lay few eggs and another may 
be a profilic layer but may grew slowly. Thus selection 
of breeds for a particular area has got to be based on 
a thorough knowledge of necessities of that area. 
Selection of breeding stock, arranpment of semen, 
transportation of semen, its preservation in near natural 
conditions and its availability at the critical moments 
are some of the matters which the Seminar is bound 
to take tip for discussion. However, many more 
sophisticated techniques are being developed today in 
the world. 

Embryo transfer 

I will lake in this context an example of embryo 
transfer. Embryo transfer is becoming popular in West 
slowly. A cow, hen or sow is given fertility drugs before 
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they come to heat. This results ttto their ptoduciag as 
much a& 40 eggs. These qggs axe f^tilized by artihcial 
inseminatioa. After fertilisatioji tjie eggs axe removed 
aad trahsplanted iiuo othei secood rate females which 
then act as incubatom. Now that syiiage Me devices 
have been invented to introduce j^rtUized egp into 
carrier animals and no surgery is required, the technir 
que has become less bothersome. Third World countries 
which have many second rate animals which can act 
as carrier animals can probably be benefited much 
mme embryo transplants provided qgst of these 
transplants can be brought down. 

However, no uniform breeding facilities/schemes 
can be applied to all areas and aU animals. Sheep for 
example graze over wide areas and sheep farmers are 
often scattered over long distances. It is much easier 
to organise breeding schemes for cows but many more 
problems occur when these schemes are introduced for 
sheep. It would be better if few farmers in one area 
club together to build up a nucleus herd and all use 
these i^peciully selected sheep as breeding stock. Tliis 
could be possible even for migratory sbwp. Similarly 
dairy development in drought prone areas is part of 
dry land farming and drou^t prone areas keeping of 
improved indigenous animals rather than exotic half 
breeds may be more successful. My contention in 
making these remarks is just this that methodology 
utilised for one particular type of animal may have to 
be modified for development of another type. While 
planning livestock management we have to be aware 
of habits and customs of farmers. Unfortunately our 
planners, admiimtrators and technicians ruely come 
from these segments of this Society. Thus it becomes 
our added responsibility to study habits and customs 
of the group thoroughly with which we are dealing. 
Only then it will be possible for us to develop a better 
livestock management system. 

Improvement in sccio-econontic conditions 

In India livestock development programme is of 
much more significance because it has brought improve¬ 
ment in the socio-economic conditions of the weaker 
segmehts of the society- But this is also a reason that 
programmes have not been able to get fast momentum 
as these segments suffer from chronic shortages of 
resources. Breeding programme that I discussed and 
otlier areas of development are unfamiliar to tra<h- 
tional livestock farmers or poorer segments of the 
society. It is thus essential to provide an efficient ex¬ 
tension service as also an efficient supply line of inputs 
if livestock development programmes are to succeed. 
If Dairy Development Programmes are to be made 
successful services like making available semen gre*** 
fodder and cattle feed have also got to be developed 
and streamlined. By imparting knowledge to ^ 
farmers productivity of existing livestock can be in¬ 
creased. Knowledge is essential for the farmm^ in im¬ 
proving the reproduction the stock with superior indi¬ 
genous stock etc., Infrastructure in the countryside 
will also have to be developed so that extension sersi<»s 
reach the farmers in time and regularly. Small holdere 
who arc dependent on daily income from livestock 
have also a considerable amount of economic ratiboa- 
lity in their decision making.' What is required is 


providiag of ImowledlgB to theffl eoabliag them to roaot 
to the strides latest technological developments with 
all die traditiomd know-how and their age-old expe¬ 
rience. Such interactions, I am firm belief, will 
yield rich harvest. 

Such extension service cannot be provided by people 
coming from urban orientation. Apparently a work 
which requires dedicatiem and involvement cannot be 
performed by persons who arc not involved in the 
welfare of fanners. Village youths will have to be 
trained in techniques as also in extension to make 
extension services a success. 

Effort to make more fodder and feed available for 
livestock population Ms got to be integrated with 
other efforts not only in livestock development but in 
crop agriculture also. To cite an example the availabi- 
llW of fodder in Rajasthan is sufficient to support only 
87 per cent, 79 per cent and 48 per cent of the present 
livestock population during a good, normal and 
drought year respectively. Livestock development is 
thus linked with agricultural development intimately. 
With improved techniques, production of other basic 
agricultural products has got to be increased as also 
that of fodder. Afforestation is al.so similarly linked 
with fodder and feed production. Pasture development 
programme has got to be taken in a big way and re¬ 
sources will have to be diverted to these areas if live¬ 
stock development programmes are to succeed. Pro¬ 
duction of ordinary and leguminous fodder, assistance 
to individual farmers for development of indigenous 
pastures, afforestation and growing of fodder in irri¬ 
gated areas have to be taken up in a big way. 

Marketing strategy 

Marketing strategy of livestock products is \’ery rele¬ 
vant for the success of these programmes. Decisions 
in this area have to be based on scientific and organis¬ 
ed lines. Assessment of marketing opportunities and 
development of a strategic marketing plan adjustments 
in production of a strategic marketing plan by adjust¬ 
ments in production of products are two important 
factors. Coavumer patterns and preferences can be 
changed by strategic market planning. However, what 
are important in marketing of livestock products are 
the economic and social conditions of consumers as 
also producers. Mewt livestock products arc produced 
by small animal husbandry men. Pattern of operation 
flood in India has given us some experience in market¬ 
ing of livestock products. Establishing cooperatives 
and marketing of producto through them has b«n quite 
successful in case of dairying- Success has however, 
been very limited in case of Sheep-wool societies. 
Marketing strategies have got to be .searched as can 
eliminate middlemen in livestock product marketing; 
at present they abound in the system. 

Pricing policy 

A rational and positive pricing policy followed by 
marketing infrastructure is also necessary for livestock 
development. Again to cite an example, Rajasthan 
produces about 40 per cent of the wool that country 
oroduces. However, no marketing infrastructure could 
be provided earlier for wool producers. A systematic 

(continued on page 26) 
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Glimpses of 
Rajasthan’s economy 

Rajasthan has a variety of resources in the form of livestock, tourism, agriculture and 
mineral wealth. But desert and drought have been impeding any attempt to improve the eco¬ 
nomy of the State. Here is an interesting account of what has been achieved, what are the 
potentialities and what are the future programmes in the State. 

J. S. Mathnr 


RAJASTHAN WHICH CAME INTO being on 
31st March 1949 is the largest S’ate in area next lo 
M.P. The State extends over 3,42,214 sq. kms., 
1/3 area of it being a vast desert. Desert is a chal¬ 
lenge to the ingenuity of man and a test of his 
patience. The Western plain is commonly known 
as the desert region. Aravalli ranges divide the State 
into two parts the North-western part domprising 
315th of the total land, and the South-Eastern part 
consisting of the remaining 2l5th. The climate is 
dry except in the Southern parts. According to 1981 
Census, the population of the State is 3,41,08,292. 
The literacy rate is 24.05 per cent which is less than 
all India Average of 36.17. 

'Drought has befen an annual feature. During the 
last 15 years (1967—82) for only three years 
(1973-74, 1975-76 and 1976-77) the S*ate was free 
from drought. For eight years the entire State was 
in drou^t. In rest of the four years, more than half 
of the State was affected by droughts. From inception 
a huge sum of Rs. 700 crores has been spent on 
drought relief till date. To meet the recurrence of 
drought and launch measures for their avoidance, a 
special programme known as “Drought Prone Area 
Development Programme’' has been started in the 
State. 

Rajasthan has a variety of resources. The mineral 
wealth of the State is recognised both far and near. 
The State has almost the entire reserves of the country 
of several minerals e.g. zinc, gypsum, lead, emerald, 
garmet. cobalt and salt. It ranks among the foremost 
in the output of soapstone gypsum, limestone, asbestos, 
calcite, beryl and felspar. Almost 4/5th of the 
mineral turnover of the Sta'e is confined to the eastern 
region in the districts of Bhilwara, Udaipur, Ajmer 
and Jaipur. The salt sources located at Sambhar. 
Didwana and Pechbhadra provide valuable raw- 
materials for the establishment of chemical industries. 

Rich in Limtock 

The State is rich in livestock. It is the state where 
the livestock population exceeds the human popula- 
•* A present livestock population of the state 
is 4.13 crores, while human population is 3.41 crores 
only. It has the monopoly of tlw best breeds of 
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camels. The Chowkla bread of sheep found in the 
districts of Churu and Sikar give the best quality 
wool. 

The recorded forest area in the State is 37,640 sq. 
kms., constituting about 11 per cent of the total 
geo^phical. The important forest products are 
timber, firewood, charcoal and bamboo. Other minor 
products are tendu leaves, katha, gum and resins ; 
honey and wax, mafiuva flowers and fruit, khas and 
grass. 

important rivers of the State are the Chambal, 
Luni, Kalisindh, Parvali, Mahi, Banganga and Bavaas. 
Chambal is the only perennial river in the State. The 
state has a number of lakes. Some important lakes 
are Puskar, Sambhar, Fatehsagar, Didwana, Anna- 
sagar, Pichoula. Based on available opportunities the 
projects like Chambal Valley Hydro-Electric Project, 
Moha Project, Iota Dam, Automic Power Station at 
Ranapratapsagar, Rajasthan Canal Project, Bhakra 
Project, etc., are in operation. 

The financial resources of the State are limited. 
The funds available are insufficient to initiate the 
process of rapid industrialisation. Assis'ance from 
financial institutions like the IDBI, IFCI, ICICI etc. 
has also not flowed info the Sta^e in any significant 
measure. According to the figures of 1979-80. the 
total investment of these institutions and Rajasthan’s 
share in that investment is given below ; 

(Rupees in Of ores) 

Institution Total iovestment Raiasthan *3 Percentage 

slnre to the total 

rosi 3374.4 133.4 3.93 

ICICI 6296.8 34.1 0.54 

IFCI 771.0 44.4 5.75 

fftln *^®jasthan got only Rs. 227 crores in 

1979-80 out of total investment of Rs. 11,351 crores 
ma^ by Central Government in public sector undcr- 
^kin^. These figures disclose this fact that Central 
Government as well as financial institutions have given 
a step mother treatment to Rajasthan. 
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Ttaosport aad CoamiiiiiicatioBs 

At the beglusing of flat Fl^ Year Plao, the State*:^ 
had a total length of 17,339 kma, of surfaced as 
well as onsurfac^ xoads. By the end of 1981, total 
road length increased to 62,574 kms. in which surfaced ^ 
road lengdi was 34,028 kru. The number of passen¬ 
ger buses in the state in 1979-80 was 13,430; includ¬ 
ing 2,213 buses owned by Rajasthan State Road 
Transport Corporaticm, At present the Corporation 
has 2,345 passenger buses, which constitute 17 per 
cent of the total number of buses in the State. Rail¬ 
ways, in the State, are curated by the Northern, the 
Western tuid the <^tral Railway administration. The 
Northern Railway serves chiefly Bikaner, Jodhpur, 
Shriganganagar, Hanumangarh and Churu districts; 
Western Railway the districts of Alwar, Jaipur, 
Sawaimadhopur, Kota, Ajmer, Udaipur, etc. and 
Central Railway caters the needs of Dholpur and 
Gangapur. Generally, it is full of meter guage. The 
rest of the State has negligible facilities of Railways. 
The important airports of the State are located at 
Jaipur. Udaipur, Jodhpur and Kota. These airports 
have adequate communicational and Navigational 
facilities. Inland water transport has not developed, 
as yet, in the State. The State has no port and coastal 
line. Considering the size of the State and its 
variegated terrain, the network of different modes of 
transport needs a lot of attention. 

Rajasthan has its own financial corporations in 
addition to a network of numerous commercial banks 
meeting the financial needs of entrepreneures. Al¬ 
though literacy rate is less in Rajasthan than all India 
average, the State has a number of educational insti¬ 
tutions. There are three famous universities namely, 
Rajasthan University (Jaipur), Jodhpur University and 
Udaipur University. There are many professional 
colleges in various fields. 

The manpower of Rajasthan is primarily rural in 
character. About 82 per cent population of the State 
live in villages. About 77 per cent of State’s working 
population is engaged in agricultural pursuits; 65 
per cent as cultivators, 9.4 per cent as agricultural 
labourers and 2.6 per cent are in other allied fields. 
Agriculture makes a very substantial contribution to 
the gross stale income. It’s contribution to the total 
State income was 55.3 per cent in 1960-61 and 57.2 
per cent in 1978-79. 

Kharif crops which are rather inferior crops are 
predominant in the State, and this is one of the reasons 
why in money terms, there is low prodiictivity of 
land per acre. The principal cereal crops (rice, wheat, 
barley and maize) accounted for only 19.5 per cent 
of the total cropp^ area in 1979-80 while the secon¬ 
dary cereals which are low value crops covered a^ut 
36 per cent of the cropped area. Similarly, cash 
crops such as oil seeds, sugarcane and cotton were 
grown only 9.4 per cent of the cropped area. 

Crop pattem 

Irrigation has its say in moulding the crop pattem 
in Rajasthan. The low rainfall and meagre means 
of irription tend to make the land mostly one cropped 
area excepting eastern and southern region and Ganp- 
napr district in the north. It may be noted here 


that a laqie .pan of the area of the State caohot be 
used for agmmtoe purposes since about 13J2 per 
cent of the area is not avail^le for ouHvation, 24.7 
jper cent is unoultivablB land and 12.3 per is 
elassifiml as fallow land. Thus about 50.2 per cent 
of the area is not utilued for agriculture. 

The origpal (^aritira in the pattem of land 
utilisation, irription and soil-type are manifested in 
the regnal cropping pattem. The principal cereal 
crop in the arid and semi-arid zone is bajra, which 
is mostly grown in districts oi Jaisalmer, Barmer, 
Jalore, Jodhpur, Nagaur, Chum, Jhunjhunu and Bika¬ 
ner. In the eastern regiem, jowar is the principal 
crop pown in the districts of Jhalawar, Kota, Bundi, 
Ajmer, Tonl^ Bharatpur and Chittorgvh. In the 
southern region, maize is primarily cultivated in the 
districts of Udaipur, Banswara and Dunprpur. Of 
the remaining cereals, wheat and barley are predomk- 
nently pown in the areas where faciliUes for irription 
are available, viz., in the districts of Sripnpnagar, 
Jaipur, Tank, Pali, Kota, Sawaimadhopur, Alwar and 
Bharatpur. Rice Is grown largely in Banswara district. 
Rajasthan is supplier of bajra, jowar and maize to 
de&it states in the country. 

Among the commercial crops, oilseeds and cotton 
deserve special mention. Groundnut among the 
kharif and sesamum and rape and mustard among the 
rabi oilseeds are important. The concentration is 
mostly in the eastern districts of Bharatpur, Alwar, 
Sawaimadhopur and Kota. Cotton growing is concen¬ 
trated in CWttorgarh, Bhilwara, Udaipur, Jhalawar 
and Shriganganagar. Sugarcane is pown mostly in 
Shriganpnagar district as also at Kota and Udaipur. 
As for condiments and species, zeera and dhania are 
grown in Kota, Jhalawar, Swaimadhopur and Udaipur 
districts and arc mostly exported to the neighbouring 
States. 

The State produces about 5 per cent of country’s 
production of cereals, 15.5 per cent of pulses, 7 per 
cent of oilseeds, 14 per cent of sugarcane and 7 per 
cent of cotton. 

The livestock industry is the next important sector 
in the State’s economy following agriculture. It contri¬ 
butes about 15 per cent to the total state income and 
is thus a major economic activity providing indepen¬ 
dent as well as supplementary source of livelihood 
to a large proportion of population. 

On crore sheep 

Out of the total livestock of 4.13 crores, there are 
about one crore of sheep, which produce apprdxi- 
mately 140 lakh kilograms of wool. About tWo lakhs 
of the people of the State are engaged in promoting 
sheep and wool production. Available fipres show 
that from first to fifth five year plan, the State Govern¬ 
ment spent only a nominal sum of Rs. 379.40 lakhs 
in promoting sheep and wool production, while in 
sixth plan there is a provision of Rs. 450 lakhs. Tl^ 
shows that now the State Government is taldng keen 
interest and paying its best attention to the promoUon 
of this sector. For promoting sheep, and wool pro¬ 
duction and marketing to benefit sheen fanners. 
State level organisation has been set up. During the 
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current asauai plan, the foverufflftnt baa made a pro- 
visitm to contribute Rs. 44.46 lakba to tbia 
otgaaiaaticm. 

The desert tegjioii of the St^ has predoounacce 
of drought animals sheep, goats and camels. In the 
plain imd the soathem. thne u maximum coacentin* 
tion of Uvestoclc and poultry^ Ammif aU the districts, 
igs’ are in maximum number in Jaipur district, 
daipur has the largest number of horses and ponies 
in the state. The eastern tegtoa has the bunaloes, 
goats and sheep in a good number. In the south- 
western rerion, sheep and goats are found in large 
number. The State has the best breed's of camel, 
the important of which are Bikaneri and Jaisalmeri. 

The State has started a number of projects and 
programmes for development of the livestock. Spe¬ 
cial livestock production projects through smali and 
marginal farmers and agncultural labourers are for¬ 
mulated based on the recommeadatiops of the 
National Commission on Agriculture. A number of 
sheep production projects and pig production projects 
are also taken up in the State., Cattte-oum-dairy 
development project has been started. Financial and 
technical problems of cattle-cum-dairy development 
are bein^ solved by the State Dairy Development 
Corporation. The government is paying a special 
attention to the preservation and rehabilitation of 
camels. For increasing the productivity of cattle and 
buffaloes, concerted efforts are being made to contain 
the increase in the population of cows and she-buffa- 
loes and to change the structure of these population 
by replacing non-descript local stock by high pro¬ 
ducing cows of indigenous breeds, crossbred cows 
and improved buffaloes. A Deep Frozen Semen 
Laboratory has been added to the existing Animal 
Genetics Station. The Livestock Field Investigation 
Station, Bassi (Jaipur) has been extended by opening 
two new sections on Animal Nutrition and Animal 
Pathology. 

Late starter in industrial development 

Industrial development of the Sta^e had a late start. 
Pandey Committee appointed by the Government of 
India in 1969 reported that 16 out of 26 districts of 
the Slate were quite backward from the industrial 
point of view and in the remaining ten districts the 
industrial progress was reported unsatisfactory. In 
view of various concessions and incentives, the 
momentum of industriaUsation has gone up during 
the last decade. Now the State is well known for 
development of various industries. 

A number of incentives and concessions are being 
extended to entrepreneures by the central and the 
State governments. Village artisans are also being 
helped by advancing loans to them at nominal rales, 
non-refund grants and technical and marketing 
piidance. About 39,000 units of small and cobage 
industries had been registered with the Directorate of 
Industries by the end of 1981 with an outlay of about 
Rs, 147 ^oies. 

From 0 ^ 44 

Prior to independence, there was not even a single 
woollen mill in the State, but by the end of 1981, 


44 woollmi mills had been established. About 20 per 
cent the total export of woollen goods and raw- 
materials from the country is accounted tor by the 
State. Some impoitant cotton textile mills are located 
in Kota, Jaipur, Siiganganagar, Pali, Klshangarh, 
Bhilwata and Vijaynagar. 

The ^estone deposits found in the State are help¬ 
ful in elta^shnwnt of cement plants. Cement plants 

SawaimadlmiHir, Chittorgarh, Udaipur and Lakhari 
are already working smoothly. A new plant esta¬ 
blished b J.K. Puram in Sirohi district has commenced 
production frbm August 15, 1982. It is the most 
modem cement i^t of the country. Latest dry 
processing technology is used in it. In addition to 
these piaSts, Cement Corporation of India (CCl) is 
exploring the possibility for setting up a 25 lakh tonnes 
axmu^ capacity cement plant near Bundi. 

There are four important central public sector 
enterprises in the State, namely—^Hindustan Zinc Ltd. 
(Udaipur), Hindustan Copper Ltd. (Khetri) Hindustan 
Machine Tools (Ajmer) and Instrumentation Ltd., 
(Kota). In addition there are a number of State 
and private enterprises helping in the industrial 
development of the State. In private sector, rise in 
the production of surar, vanaspati, fertiliser, synthetic 
fibre, chemicals, and engineering industries has been 
significant during last few years. 

Vast tourist potential 

Rajasthan bas vast tourist potential. It has a 
number of sites of tourists’ interest at Jaipur (pink 
city of India), Kumbhalgarh, Chittorgarh, Rantham- 
bore, Jaisalmer, Jodhpur, Bharatpur and Sawai- 
madtiopur. Its legendary historical monuments are 
spread over various parts of the State. 

Some of its reli^ous shrines not only attract the 
discriminating foreign and local tourists but aJso draw 
huge religious crowds. The sancturies both for birds 
and animals are the other important attractions. The 
sanctuary at Bharatpur is well known as world 
famous ornithologist Dr. Salim Ali is associated with 
it. The range of fare offered is from Udaipur, a 
city of lakes to the desert dunes of Jaisalmer. The 
festivals, folk music, folk dances and other cultural 
activities have allured the tourists to Rajasthan. Yet 
another source of attraction has been the artistic 
heritage, wWch offers the travellers a variety of 
pleasing merchandise. The State Tourist Department 
is engaged in establishing the infrastructure for giving 
a boost to the inflow of tourists. To keep pace with 
the demand accommodation for tourists, a number 
of tourist bungalows have been constructed at different 
sites of tourist interest. Financial support for the 
development of tourism Industry of the State is pro¬ 
vided in the State plan in addition to the support 
provided by Tourism Development Corporation(TDC) 
and the H^l Corporation of India (HCI). 

The above mentioned information shows that there 
is hardly ^y doubt about the bri^t future of Rajas¬ 
than if livestodt, tourism, agriculture and mineral 
wealth is optimally tukozed without any grain of 
self-centered regional politicst. The Central Govern¬ 
ment also must pay a special attention to the State 
in view of its variegated terrain and size of the State. 
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The singleminded 
concentration of 400 
men is helping to keep the 
Thana Creek Bridge from 
cracking up. 


And Uw Jamuna Bridge 
Delhi the Gangs Bridge. 
Ftatna.. In Taci. all major 
bridges built In the last 
decade 

Because TISCON. from Thta 
Steel. Is the superior ribbed 
reinforcing bar that more and 
more architects and engineers, 
from all over India, are 
specliying. 

The reason? Its quality 

At Tata Sted, quality Is 
carefully buUt Into TI^ON at 
eveiy stage of Its production. 
400 highly sklUea. tralni^ and 
dedicated experts carefully 
monitor every aspect of 


TISCON production. Prom the ; 
raw material to the finished ^ 
bar at every stage during the 
production process, the ' 

slightest deviation from the 
established practices and \ 
specificallons means rejection. ' 
No matter what the , 

production loss entailed The | 
result of this singleminded | 
concentration on quality? A 
superior ribbed reinforcing 
bar with consistent propcrtiee. 

Fbr more Information on 
TISCON bars .write to us at 
any of our sales ofDces. We'll 
send you the details or have 
someone call on you. 


TISCON 

The superior ribbed 
reintorciiig bar 


TATA STEEL 


«TC<IIMNi 
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Kindling the sagging 
spirit of farmers 


Despite the in^emetttathn of o, number of developmental plans, st ill we have some drou¬ 
ght prone areas and hence the Drought Prone Areas Programme (DPAP). Thanks to the 
innovative approach adopted by the DPAP authorities, backed by the finances provided by the 
Malaprdbha Grameen Bank some villages in Dharwad and Belgaum districts of Karnataka, 
small farmers are now forming societies called '^Society of Community Sprinkler Irrigation 
PraJecP*. In these villages, wells are dug and pumpsets installed to ensure adequate supply of 
water. Nomadic tribes, SCsl STs who have left their villages in search of livelihood are now 
returning to reap bumper crops. Here is t he success story. 


Vasade? Btaat 


IHREE DECADES OF PLANNING has stiU not 
left us free from drought prone areas and gambles on 
monsoon. That has made certain pockets of areas, 
where agriculture is just a pastime not a vocation. 

An innovative approach adopted by the DPAP 
(Drought Prone Areas Programme) authorities in 
Dhaiw'ad in Karnataka with matching financial back¬ 
up provided by “Malaprabha Grameena Bank—a 
Regional Rural Bank”—-operating in Dhawad and 
Be^aum Districts, has helped to find a solution to the 
problems of scanty rainfall—a basic feature of drought 
prone areas—and harness the available water re¬ 
sources. 

Floating of a cooperative 

The innovative approach envisages floating of a 
co-{^rative society by 15 to 20 persons, who are 
having all small holdings of compact agricultural lands. 
The society is known as “Society of Commu¬ 
nity Sprinkler Irrigation Project”. And the problem 
of water is solved by systematic explmtation of under¬ 
ground water. 

Then seek the financial assistance from the Regional 
Rural Bank (Malaprabha Grameena Bank) to meet 
tile cost of boring 2 or 3 irription welU; installing 
pumpsets, and laying feeder pipes to carry water to 
the fields of Society members. It is a co-operative 
venture so far as sharing of water is concerned but the 
farming and its results are one’s own individual efforts. 
It b a co-operative farming not a collective one. 

Lakkalkatti is a village in Ron Taluk of Dharwad 
District. The village is in an interior location re¬ 
mained inaccessible to norma] road traffic And lies 
about 5 kilometers off the main roads. Little above 
300 families of Lakkalkatti have a total cultivable 
land of a meagre 600 acres. Rain being scanty at 
best, they could be happy with one crop a whole 
year. _ .. 


Sprinkle Irrigation 

Today the village has as many as six Sprinkler 
Irription Community Projects that cover over 300 
acres. One of the projects exclusively belongs to 
tribal community (Lambanies). In another 72 per 
cent of the members belong to Scheduled Castes. 

Most of these Lambanies who gave up their agri¬ 
cultural operations and left their village in search of 
jobs now are back into their fields. Their 55 acres of 
land has an assured irrigation for at least two crops a 
year. Maximum holdings of members of this Society 
is five acres. Many of them own less than an acre. 

Shri Ramappa Govindappa Lamani, the Chairman 
of the Sprinkler Irrigation Society is just 27 years old. 
He is illiterate. But that has not come in the way of 
liis grasping the project economics. “We are sure 
to be better-off”, he says with confidence, “We used 
to be begging for work in other farms; now we need 
not”. “We can work on our own”, and mother 
earth will never disappoint us, he says* with utmost 
confidence in this venture. 

Better farm methods pay 

Chickmanur, a few kilometers away from Lakkal- 
kattl, where Shri Bharamappa, a Scheduled Cas'e is 
the Chairman of the 17 members society. The So- 
ciety owns a total of 48 acres. Last year they reaped 
an yield of 6 bags of groundnut or 25 bags of hybrid 
jowar per acre : the yield they had not dreamt off 
and a net profit of Rs. 500 or more per acre, they 
never heard of in their life time. Shri Mahadev 
Chalawadi has a land holding, of hardly l|4th of an 
acre. He had been able to raise four quintals of 
groundnut; to the surprise of even bis own family 
members. All of them now are hopeful of taking three 
crops in an year. In one of the societies five farmers 
are all set to raise grape gardens in 10 acres. 
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After growiqg and harvesting bunker yields of by- 
brid atKi high i^ieldloj^ Vadeties' of MeiUcAh tvhea!^' 
jowar, maize ai^ cottra duimg the flat year, sont 
of them have now gone in fear seed production too. 
Few of them even took as many as three crops a year 
due to better farm and water management practices. 

Karja^, Timmapur Tanda (a tribal inhabitation) 
in Haveri Taluk, Itagi Bilihalli, Benakamakonda, Kantr 
and Hediayal villages of Ranebennur Taliik; iak^U, 
Maranabsari, Abbigeri and Ita^ of Ron all have llbw 
taken-up “Community Sprinkler Irrigation Projects”. 
Sixty more arc being proposed to bring-in a total of 
2817 acres belonging to 1064 farmers under irri^-' 
tion. 

In the first 12 projects in 11 villages, out of 183 
farmers, 108 were Scheduled Caste covering an area of 
519 acres. So far Malaprabha Grameena Bank has 
sanctioned Rs. 71,96,000 for 57 such projects. Of 
which 16 Community Sprinkler Irrigation Projects arc 
exclusively meant for SC’s and ST’s involving 
Rs. 32 lakhs. 


Live stock 

(Continued 


The investment by the Bank was Rs, 1.58 lakhs 
'ltff'thb“'flfkt phase bf t]iEriietiei6"erTO 
Her years. This has gone iqy to Rs. 2 lakhs for subse> 
(juent schemes. The Bank’s mvestment covers boring 
of wells, instaUing pumpsets and laying feeder pipes 
to carry water to members’ fields, 

Hie innovative aj^oach 

The innovative approach adopted by the DPAP 
authorities and Malaprabha Grameena Bank in Dhar- 
wad of Karnataka has kindled the sagging spirits of 
hundreds of farmers in the district. 

From a situation where agriculture was only a pas* 
time the beneficiaries of “Community Spitolder Irri¬ 
gation Project” have now taken agriculture as a Vo¬ 
cation. What more ? Making life more meaningful 
for the small and marginal farmers, fonns the main 
thrust of Prime Minister’s New Economic Programme. 
And that has been transformed in letter and spirit in 
this experiment of the Rural Bank in Dharwad 
District. □ 


development 

fom page 20) 


attempt is now being made by establishing wool Mandi 
at Bikaner. Marketing infrastructure if provided is 
bound to lead to positive price policies. This will 
automatically ensure the availability of the live-stock 
products to consumers at fair price because producer 
will be able to get the margin of profit which today is 
appropriated by the middlemen. Pricing policy in 
dairying has been a sensitive issue. In structure which 
operation flood has established price issue becomes 
central concern of the over-all policy. Comumers are 
very sensitive to the issue and so are producers. In the 
matter of price policy solutions which are merely 
palliatives will not do. These solutions may not satisfy 
the producer or consumer for any length of lime. It 
is evident that in the long run some sort of cost-plus 
price will alone work. In India organised industry 
with access to modem technology is allowed to pass 
on the burden of increasing cost to consumer. It is 
really unfortunate that small and generally resource- 
poor fanners are preached the necessity to practise 
better techniques and reduce their cost of production. 
Whatever be the pricing policy these farmers will have 
to be protected. In fact the question of live stock pro¬ 
duct pricing in general is to be seen as linked to the 
over all incomes and pricing policies. 

1 have touched only few aspects of live-stock dev^ 
lopment Pisciculture, piggery and many other aspects 
have not been touched me, I can only say one thing 
that live-stock development has a bright ftlture in 
Rajasthan as also in our country. Today beef farmers 


like their cows to produce bull calves ; Dairy farmers 
on the other hand like theirs to produce heifers. Nature 
is not that oblj^ng but in near future techniques of 
artificial insemination and embryo transfers could 
change this if only the sex of sperm and embryo could 
be determined. Researches into this are going on and 
any day a breakthrough may be achieved. Future 
may also see techniques of cloning and genetic mani¬ 
pulation of embryo transplants. When cloning becomes 
possible best cows and bulls could be replicated over 
and over again. By genetic manipulation we may be 
able to increase the number of genes controlling say 
milk production or other traits in embroys and ani¬ 
mals. No doubt Scientists will have lo know much 
more about chromosome structure and embryonic 
development and to have more sophisticated ways of 
insinuating genes into specific sites in embroys before 
these possibilities become realities. One thing however 
is certain. Application of technology to.livestock deve¬ 
lopment has opened immense possibilities in the arra 
and future of live stock development is definitely full 
of potentialities. 

About 1,25 Lddi P, operatiOBS in P. 

ABOUT 1.25 lakh femily planning sterilisation ope¬ 
rations have been performed in Madhya Frade^ in 
the middle of November 82. It is about 70 per cent 
more than the number of tmf*»tions conducted last 
year during the same period in the State. 
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ASI AD-1982 
A grand achievement 


JOHN CHURCHILL 


THE 9TH ASIAN GAMES are now a fait accompli. 
By all standards and from ad points of'view, the 
Games were a mighty success. As a sporting event, 
it was the hipest Asiad ever —21 different sports and 
games were involved and the largest number of 33 
countries in the continent fielded nearly five thousand 
top sportsmen and women^ More than sixty new re¬ 
cords were established. Thousands of workers, engin¬ 
eers, architects and officials, with a missionary zeal, 
completed the construction works of the various stadia. 

For over a full fortnight starting from 19th of No¬ 
vember ’82 millions of people all over the Asian con¬ 
tinent heard nothing but sports. The mass media like 
Radio, T. V. and newspapers had nothing but sports 
and games to offer. For sixteen days in almost all the 
seventeen stadia in the Capital, one could hear only 
musical chanting—“Come on India”, “Come on Japan” 
“Come on Korea”, “Well done China”, “Keep it up 
Indonesia”. In their quest to achieve the Olympic 
ideals of faster, higher and stronger, the continent's top 
sportsmen and women brought the Asian Games re¬ 
cords tumbling down. Athletics alone saw 27 new 
records. In swimming, there are 25 new records. Six 
shooters shot their way to glory establishing new 
marks for the future shooters to conquer. 

The biggest achievement of Asiad 82 is the improve¬ 
ment in general standard of games and sports in the 
continent. In a way, the 9th Asian Games were a 
blessing in disguise for one and all, especially for India. 
Before I proceed further, describing the positive achie¬ 
vements of the Games, let me briefly dwell upon the 
highlights of fhe games. 

Highli^its 

Sportwise, it was a keen tussle, rather a neck to 
neck race between Japan and China. Ever since the 
Games began in 1951, it was the monopoly of Japan 
in the tally of medals. This time, their supremacy has 
been challenged. It was a photo-finish between China 
and Japan in their rush for gold, silver and bronze. 
Both the countries won 153 medals each. But China 
by virtue of winning more gold medals could re¬ 
place Japan from the top position for the first time. 
India finished fifth with 57 medals—13 gold, 19 sil¬ 
ver and 25 bronze. 

Out of the 21 disciplines, China emerged champions 
in seven badminton, gymnastics, table tennis and weight 
lifting. They also shared glory with Japan and South 
^ Korea in basket ball and volley ball. On the other 
hand. Japan reigned supreme in athletics, cvehn^ 
swimming and wresting. South Korea who finished 
third with a tally of 93 medals, became champions in 
archery, boxing and tennis. 


the medals tally 


Country 


Ootd 

Silver 

Bronze 

Total 

China 


61 

51 

41 

153 

Japan 


57 

52 

44 

153 

South Korea . 


28 

28 

37 

93 

North Korea . 


17 

19 

20 

56 

India 


13 

19 

25 

57 

Indonesia 


4 

4 

7 

15 

Iran 


4 

4 

7 

15 

Pakistan . 


3 

3 

5 

11 

Mongolia 


3 

3 

1 

7 

Phiiippincs 


2 

3 

9 

14 

Iraq 


2 

3 

4 

9 

Thailand 


1 

5 

4 

to 

Kuwait . 


1 

3 

3 

7 

Malaysia 


1 

— 

3 

4 

Singapore 


1 


2 

3 

Lebanon 


— 

1 

— 

1 

Afghaniscan 


, — 

1 

— 

1 

Hongkong 


. 

— 

1 

1 

Vietnam . 


. 

' 

1 

1 

Bahrain . 


— 

— 

1 

1 

Qatar 


. 

— 

1 

1 

Saudi Arabia 


— 

— 

1 

1 

Total ; 


J99 

200 

215 

614 


The next Asiad as well as the 1988 Olympics ate 
billed to be held at the South Korean Capital Seoul. 
One can well imagine where they will figitre in the 
next Asiad. 

India claimed the top position in equestrian, golf and 
women’s hockey while Pakistan claimed the men’s 
hockey and yachting. Football went to West Asian 
way to Iraq. 

Undoubtedly, the hero of the 9th Asian Games is 
the 38 year old Shigenobu Murofushi of Japan who 
won the fourth successive Asian Games gold medal in 
the hammar throw and that too with a record of 71.14 
metres. Murofushi made his marie in the Bangkok 
Asian Games in 1966 claiming a silver medal in the 
event. This tdl, well-built Preffessor Murofushi fffoved 
to the world that one can beat father age, if one keeps 
himself fit. 

The athlete who had held the crowd spell-bound 
was Zhu Jian Hua of China. He had aimed for a world 
record in the high juitm. The bar was raised to an 
incredible height of 2.37 metres which was virtually 
unknown in India. It was indeed a treat to wa^ch 
him sail over the bar effcutlessly. 
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Aaother atUete that would be remembered for a 
to^time to obme is Felafa N. JanUa of Iraq who won 
Os ISCIQ mmret e^aai. 

The ooly sportsman who could win four gold 
medals in the current Asiad was the 29-year<old Army 
OfiOcer Gil Man So North Korea. He had accoun¬ 
ted for two of the Six Arian records in the riiooting 
evmits. 

The darling of the crowd at the main stadium was 
the 18-year-old charming Flllii^o sprint queen Lydia 
De Vega. She became the fastest woman in Asia win¬ 
ning tlte womot’s 100 metres race. The other girl (hat 
stole the limelight was the petite 16 year old Chinese 
gymnast Wu Jiani. Partidpating in her first Asiad, she 
kept the crowd at the Indrapras^ Indoor Stadium 
spell-bound wdth her grace and flddity. She has made 

r nasties popular. It was a treat to watch her on 
balancing beam. Her movement in the flow exer¬ 
cises, only make one feel that music has been made 
visible. Gliding through her exercises with unmatched 
perfection, she was simply poetry in motion. She 
had achieved a perfect score of 10, equalising the 
Olympics record of 1976 set by the Romanian ^rl 
Nadia Cbmneci. Jiani claimed two pold medals 
and 2 silver medals during the recent Adad. 

Equally outstanding were the Choi sisters of South 
Korea in swimming. The two sisters Youn Hee and 
Youn Jung together claimed 7 medals out of their 
country’s total of 12 in swimming. The 15-year old 
Youn Hee captured 3 gold medals in the 100 m’s., 
200 mts. back stroke and 200 mets. individual medley 
with new record timings. 

India’s Performance 

The competition in the 9th Asian Games was 
toughest ever. There was world class competition in 
almost every discipline. India’s overall performance 
was not bad. India has every reason to feel elated. 
India finished fifth with a tally of 57 medals, the hiehert 
haul in any Asiad so far, the previous best had been 
52 medals for India in the first Asiad in 1951 in New 
Delhi. 

The Indian medal tally 


Games 

Gold 

Silver 

Bronre 

Total 

Athtatics 

4 

9 

8 

21 

Boxing .... 

t 

2 

3 

6 

Equestrian 

3 

1 

1 

5 

Badminton 

— 

— 

5 

5 

Wrestling 

1 

J 

2 

4 

Yachting 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Golf .... 

2 

1 

— 

3 

Shooting 

— 

2 

1 

3 

Weight lifting 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Hockey (Women) 

1 

— 

— 

t 

Hockey (Men) 

1 

1 


1 

Tennis .... 

— 

J 


1 

Watetpolo 

— 


1 

t 

Rowing .... 

— 

—• 

1 

1 

Total : 

13 

19 

25 

57 


During the previous Asian Games, India’s lion share 
of m«iais came from Athletics. At the last Asian 
Games in Bangkok, athletics akme brought eighteen 
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of the twentyeight medals—eight gold, seven silver and 
three bronze. Ibis time India coated twentyone 
med^ in athletics, four g(dd, nine sdver and eight 
bfunze. AU the four gold medalists have established 
new Asian Games records, India would have got at 
least seven more gold medals, indeed this was the 
remark of the Flying Sikh Milkba Singh who watched 
out athletes during the Asiad- Induentally, Milkba 
>fiiiigh’s own record in the 400 metres and 200 metre 
events, 45.6 seconds and 20.7 seconds are still intact. 
No Asian could neither equal nor bieaJk the records. 
There were several lapses that deprived India of the 
possible j^ld medals. Wrong Baton changing resulted 
in India losing the sure gold medals in the 4X400 
relays. P. T. Usha and G^tha Zutshi were the most 
unfortunate ones. They ended up with silver medals. 
It was simply tactical errors during the race that dep¬ 
rived them from finishing first. Mercy Mathew also 
should have ended up with a gold medal ip the 
women’s long jump event. Her one foul jump measur¬ 
ed 6.42 metres which was better than the winning 
leap of Liao Wenfen of China. Gopal Saiai in the 
300 metres steeplechase was the other Indian to miss 
the gold and settled for silver. 

The four Indians—Chand Ram, Bahadur Singh, 
Charles Borromeo and M. D. Valsamma—all have 
showed their class and set new Asian Games records. 
That was indeed a matter of pride for India. The fifty 
thousand strong crowd at the main Jawaharlal Nehru 
Stadium gave a standing ovation to these 'national 
heroes and the heroine, who brought glory to the 
country. 

The other gold medals for India have come from un¬ 
expected quarters, while the much sought after man’s 
hockey gold medal has ohee again eluded us. The 
hockey final was a stunning experience for every 
Indian to sec India losing by an incredible margin 
of one to 7 goals against our traditional rival Pakis¬ 
tan. Although, India started on an electrifying note by 
scoring a goal in the very fourth minute, i' was an 
anti-climax from the 17th minute onwards. Ultimately, 
India had to settle for the silver medals for yet an¬ 
other Asiad. Of course, the silver never satisfies the 
Indians as for every Indian, hockey and gold be¬ 
came synonymous. Nothing but gold satisfies us as 
far as hockey is concerned. And that is what exact¬ 
ly the Indian women’s hockey team brought for India. 
In a round robin match, the Indian women, defeated 
all the teams including Japan to claim the gold. 
Indeed, the Indian women’s hockey team became the 
darling of the crowd at the newly renovated Shlvaji 
Stadium near Connau^t Circus in the heart of New 
Delhi Incidentally, the women’s hockey was introduced 
in the Asian Games for the first time. 

Golf, another game that was introduced for the 
first time also brought two gold and a silver medal 
for India. Equestrian introduced in the Asian Games 
for the first time, accounted for three gold medals, 
for Infia besides a silver and a bronze. 

The much expected wrestlers, weightlifters and 
shooters perfonned rather poorly. In weightlifting, 
India could manage to get only two bronze medals. 
In wrestling the heavy weight Satpal brought the 
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JoJDc gold medal, for lodia and Kartar clainAf#^'- 
a silver medal while Rajiader Sin|^ and Ashok Kumar 
aocounied for bronze medals. 

The Indian Boxers have won 6 medals—1 gold, two 
silver and 3 bronze. Kaur Singh was the lone Indian 
to tetai& Us heavy weij^t title. Our shooters fell by 
^ way side claiming only two silver and a bronze. 
A taiprising progress was in the swimming in which 
the fodiaa water plo team managed to claim the 
bronze medal., while 5 of our swimmers qualified for 
the final amidst stiff competition. Yatcbing brought 
3 OKxre medals—one gold, one sliver and one bronze. 
The other note-worthy performance was in football, 
where India played weU in pre-quarter final league 
and entered the quarter final alcmgwith China. The 
match between India and China will be remembered 
for a long time to come by all those w'ho watched the 
game either at the jam-packed Ambedkar Stadium or 
rni the TV screen. Surj^singly, India was in the lead 
till 5 minutes befm’e the final. If only India played 
with a Uttle more determination, towards the end, the 
match would have ended with a two-one victory over 
China. But it was not to be. China scored the second 
equalizer just 5 minutes before the final. In Badminton 
also, India managed to claim 5 bronze medals which 
shows the tremendous improvement in the perfor¬ 
mance of our players. 

Winning 57 medals is no mean job. It shows, that 
India has the required talent. It has to be nurtured. 

Positive As^ts of ASIAD 

The first and the fwemost achievement of the 9th 
Aaiad is the tremendous boost it gave to India’s im¬ 
age in the international arena. The country’s prestige 
in the Asian continent has gone up considerably. 

The Asian Games have created a new awareness 
among the people all over the country regarding the 
importance of sports and games, llie games have 
accelerated the process of the formation of the sports 
Ministry at the Centre. 

For nearly two and a half weeks, people got noth¬ 
ing but sports/news in all the newspaj^ts, on the 
radio and television. Films Ifivision newsreels on 
Astad became very popular. A pK>sitive achievement 
is that the Films I^vision is now planning to produce 
full length feature film on the 9th Asian Games. As 
a commercial venture, they wilt not only get enough 
market within the country, but most likely 'o fetch 
considerable foreign exchange since many Asian and 
European countries are eager to buy such feature 
films. 

For quite some years, the Indian sportsmen and 
women have been hradicapped by the non-availability 
of proper equipment and training facilities. This, in 
turn, had adversely affected their performance in many 
international sports meet, especially in the Olympics. 
Thanks to the Asiad, our sportsmen and women can 
no longer complain about lack of facilities and equip¬ 
ment. For almost all games and sports, the gov¬ 


ernment has acquired the latest equ^iheitt. For the 
afiildes olympeiene tiaek M avaiu^ neg only at 
the Jawaharlal Nehru StatUom in New Ddfai, but also 
at the National Institute of sports, JPatiala. For-'hi|^ 
jumpers and pole vaulters, best landing pits have 
been acquired. Fibreglass poles have been procur- 
red fud polevaulters. For hoc^y the astro- 
t^ has been laid both at the National Stadium in 
New Delhi and at die NIS Patiala, 

The Indian tourism got a shot in the arm. The 
Aslan Games provided a fine opportunity to project 
India’s image abroad. Neatly 2000 journalists who 
came to cover the Asian Games could write on va¬ 
rious aspects of Indian cul'urc, art etc. Over thirty 
T.V. crews from different countries came to cover 
the games. Moreover, the games were telecast live to 
millions of viewers all over Asia, and that was suffi¬ 
cient to project India to the outside world- 
Most of the players and officials front abroad 
stayed back to visit different cities in the country. 
The hotel Industry is the one, that is much bene¬ 
fited out of the Asian Games. Nearly a dozen five- 
star hotels have come up in the capital. Now there 
is no derth of hotel accommodation in Delhi. 

The construction of seven fly-overs, widening of 
over a dozen roads, electrification of ring railway, 
increase in the number of buses of the DTC fleet etc. 
have sufficiently made Delhi one of the best capitals 
in the world. Now there is smooth and fast flow of 
traffic and less chances for accidents on the Delhi 
loads. 

India can now boast of having some of the world 
class stadia. The Jawaharlal Nehru Stadium in the 
Lodhi Estate is a masterpiece by i’self. With a seat¬ 
ing capicity of 75,000 divided into two tiers, . it 
stands out as a big landmark in the heart of New 
Delhi and is ra’ed as one of the best in the world. 
The floodlighting system at the stadium is exactly 
on the lines of a Montreal Olympics. 

The Indraprastha Stadium near Rajghat on the 
hank of the Jamuna is the third largest in the world. 
It is considered as an engineering marvel. So also, 
the Talkatora Swimming Pool which is of Olympic 
standard. Delhi has now got a world class shooting 
range in its outskirts as well as one of the finest 
equestrian cross-country fields. All these facilities give 
New Delhi—or may I say India—a pride of place in 
the world of sports. India can now bid for hosting any 
international sports events, includmg the Olympics. 
India is already bidding f<Nr the 1992 Olympics. 
Hosting international spprts events vrill not only 
boost India’s image, but will be sming as a foreign 
exchange earner, for the country. □ 
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Interest rates need 
a fresh look 


FroL S. P. Padpoiduv 


RECENT FALL !a the j^wth of bank deposits has 
caused a concern in tbe banking community. The 
main cause of it is that interest rates on deposits are 
lower than those offered by other financial agencies. 
Public limi ted companies accept deposits at IS per 
cent per annum for a period of three years. Their 
convertible debentures carry return for 13.S per cent 
per annum. Even tiie Post Office Savings Scheme 
offers 12 pe>r cent per annum. Also the Unit Trust 
has revised its dividend upwards to 12.5 per cent per 
annum. As against this, commerci^ banks pay only 
10 per cent per annum. On deposits for 36 months 
while returns on other non-bank placements are nsing, 
deposits of the banks continue to yield the same 
interest rates. Banks say that ilicir services compen¬ 
sate for the lower return on deposits. But this argu¬ 
ment does not convince t^ savers. It seems that 
the banks have reached the saturation point in attract¬ 
ing more funds by any means. Can the banks raise 
interest rates on deposits and survive themselves from 
the competition from the non-banking sector ? 

Banks have no objection to pay 12 per cent on 36 
months’ deposit, provided they are allowed to increase 
loan rates from 19.5 to 21 per cent per annum. This 
would certainly be a crushing burden on industry and 
trade. It is probably that public limited companies 
would raise their deposit rates further to 18 per cent. 
The race beween the banks and non-banks in attract¬ 
ing deposits is unending. Can the business afford to 
pay borrowing charges above 20 per cent per annum ? 
Can the economy stand the upward pushing of the 
interest rate structure ? 

A complex phenomenon 

The rate of interest is very much a complex pheno¬ 
menon. WWle it is a reward for the saving effort 
of the people, it is also the cost to the users of the 
investible funds. Had there been a continued price 
stability, the real factors like a sacrifice in postponing 
the pie^t consumption and the productivity on the 
coital would have ruled the level and the structure 
of interest rates. The reality is just the opposite. 
Inflation has changed the rules of the game. The 
recent rate of increase in the price level creates ex¬ 
piations about the rise in the price level in the future* 
The interest being the money price on the use of the 
funds, it will be e:q)ected to nse along with the price 
tevel. The savers would expect to protect the real 
vaHw (rf their savings and also the expected rate of 
real return on savings. The only people who live 
under money illusion ctm be blind to the zero or 


negative return on their savings during the period of 
inflation. Inflation is such a menace that it adversely 
affects the distribution of the real incomes. Ihe 
people who have fixed incomes suffer most 

Pensioners tvorst affected 

Those who live on interest income as their pen¬ 
sions. are affected most when prices rise without tne 
oorresptmding increase in the interest income. If ths 
savings of the middle income groups are increasingly 
turning away from the banks to the other non-banks, 
it is precisely because of the higher rate of return from 
the latter. But this development is not in the overall 
interest of the economy. In an economy where the 
financial market is not properly' developed, the funds 
arc diverted from the high priority use to the low 
priority use by the mechanism of the rates of return. 
The mtmopoly element manifested in big public 
limited companies, in the capital market tries to cause 
maximimi distortions. In the money and capital 
markets banks should be allowed to compete with 
other non-bank financial institutions without any res¬ 
trictions. Or alternatively non-bank financial insti¬ 
tutions should be brought under the control of the 
Reserve Bank of India. Instead if the Government 
allows the big public limited companies to compete 
with the banks, then it not only affects the growth 
of the banks but also encourages misallocatjon of the 
scarce investible resources. To end with the competi¬ 
tion between the banks and the non-banks what is 
needed is the elimination of the interest rate war. 
The interest ra*e policy needs a second looE at it. 

The yardstick 

What should be the yardstick of fixing the level 
and the structure of interest rates? 

In the circumstances the remedy is not to raise the 
level of interest rates. Rather a restructuring of the 
rates on the basis of some priorities is urgently needed. 
The rapid growth of banking facilities with diversifica¬ 
tion of banking services, the opening of a number of 
ncm-banking financial institutions, the removal of dis¬ 
tortions caused by monopoly elements in the financial 
markets, the channelisation of the people’s savings 
into the priority investments are some of the measures 
which are called for along with the rationalisation of 
the interest rate structure. However, the level of 
interest rate i.e. the average, must reflect the prospec¬ 
tive rate of return on capital investment. 
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Rural reconstructioii to Andhra Pradesh 

y. Silpatt Sm 


A SEMINAR ON RURAL RECONSlRUCTICWf 
in Andlira Rradesh was held cu 23id August 1982, 
at Hyderabad. It was organised by the Prakasam 
liistitate of Development Studies, Hyderabad in col¬ 
laboration wiib IC^R branch Southern Re^on Center 
and die Public Relations Society of Ind^ A. P. 
Chapter. The Semmar attracted a number persona¬ 
lities both from government agencies and public life. 
In addition there were a number of academicians from 
Osmania University, Hyderabad and Kakateeya Uni¬ 
versity, Warangal. The Seminar was held on the oc¬ 
casion of the 111th birthday of Parakasam, which was 
declared as ‘GRAM SWARAJ’ day by the government 
of Andhra Pradesh. The Seminar was inaugurated by 
Shri P. Venkat Rao, Minister for Marketing and Rural 
Develoimient, Government of A. P. It was presided 
over by Prof. G. Ram Reddy, Vice-Chancellor of Os¬ 
mania University, Hyderabad. 

The subject was discussed in depth by the partici¬ 
pating speakers, academicians and the connected media 
men. The seminar was conducted in three sessions ; 
(1) the Socio-Economic aspects (2) Banking on Finan¬ 
cial aspects, and finally the (3) Minimum needs strate¬ 
gy and Mass Media. A1 the participating members, 
including invitees and media men discussed the issues 
and arrived at consensus. Prof. B.'C. Mathayya, Dir¬ 
ector-General, National Institution of Rural Develop¬ 
ment (NIRD) was the Director of Seminar. Following 
are some of the major suggestions made by the speakers 
while presenting their papers at the seminar. 

Dr. Hargopal, Director, Centre for Economic and 
Social Studies In Ws paper stressed a number of 
problems encountered by the people of the third world 
and attributedd them to the failure of many of the 
governments to tackle effectively the problem of 
poverty. Shri D. K. Murthy, Advisor, Rural Develop¬ 
ment (IDL Chemicals) in his paper defines rural re¬ 
construction as a process aimed at the well-being of 
the people who live in villages. Unfortunately igno¬ 
rance of local realities by bureaucracy and again in 
failing to identify the "felt needs” of the people resnl- 
ted in widening the gap between percept and practice. 
Thus the programme remained a more government 
programme. 

Dr. V. Sivalinga Prasad, presenting a paper on Pan- 
chayats and Rural Development, observes that the 
two decades of experiraice of working of gram pan- 
chayats in our country has not been very healthy and 
encouraging. In theory the panchayats are expected 
to generate development from below, but the elite at 
the village level always thought that dev^opment flows 
from above. They constanfly looked to the leaders 
and institutions at hijdtcr levels for aid and grants, 
niis has made the development from below a shallow 
slogan. 


Dr. P. Yadagiri eff Osmania Univexsi^, has referred 
to Food-for-work programme. This programme pre¬ 
vented the labour trom being exploited by the unscru¬ 
pulous merchants and petty shopkeepers. But it has 
fs^ed because the schemes and programmes were not 
carefully worked out and implemented. 

Dr. Ch. Balaramulu of Kakatwya University, War-* 
angal, presented a paper on SFDA and Agrit^tural 
ia^ur. The SFDA has failed to a great extent in 
A. P, The only way to make SFDA a success depends 
on taking proj^r and adequate steps, imaginative plan¬ 
ning and committed political will and proper adminis¬ 
trative system in improving its performance. 

Many other experts in various aspects of rural deve¬ 
lopment presented their papers. 


AB-oul effort to boost raM production 

THE centre has asked the States to break their Rabi 
production targets of various foodgrains, pulses and 
oilseeds into district, block and village targets and fix 
responsibility of individuals for achieving these targets. 
The States have also been asked to fully involve the 
district magistrates and the block staff in the Rabi 
campaign. 

These suggestions are part of a list of sixteen check 
points for the Rabi campaign 1982-83 sent by the 
Union Agriculture Secretary Shri S. P. Mukherji to 
the Chief Secretaries and Agriculture Production Com¬ 
missioners of the major Rabi-produclng States. 

The States have been requested to take immediate 
steps to ensure timely delivery of inputs like fertilisers, 
weedicides and pesticides at farm level, adequate 
availability of irrigation water through canals, 10-houf 
uninterrupted supply of electricity and diesel for 
operating puinp-se4 and adequate and timely plant 
protection cover for arhar, gram and mustard crops. 

Among the other steps suggested to the States as 
part of the check points for the campai^ are inteasi 
fication of major, medium and minor irrigation works, 
mounting a campaign for utilising every drop of water 
in the commands of Irrigation system and mobifisatlon 
of adequate credit facilities titrough co-operatives and 
commercial banks. □ 

FAl Award for PAU Sdentist 

Dr. D. S. Rana, Soil Scientist in the Department of 
Soils of the Punjab Agricultora'l University has won 
the prestigeous FAI Silver Jubilee Award of the Ferti- 
lixers Association of India for the best research work 
done for the year 1982-83. His subject of study was 
‘Efficient use of Fertilkers in Multiple Cropping 
Systems”. Thig award carries a cash prize of Rs. 5000 
in addition to a gdd medal and citation. 
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Books 


EcoBOi^ aad iBdoatrbd Gidde ol India 

Keflual'n Eoownnic and Indn^irial snide of India- 
34ft EdMon; PobBriied by Koftni and Sons, Kofliari 
BdOdingp, NuBgmnbdduun Road, Madras- 

600034; Pages-2500, Price Rs. 295. 

TfflS IS THE 34th Edition of Kothari’s Eco¬ 
nomic and Industrial Guide of India publi¬ 
shed since 1936 by Kothari and Sons, who have 
been the fore-runners in bringing out industrial and 
business publications especially on the working of 
Joint Sto« Companies in India. The present Edition 
of the Guide is an iniposing 2,500 page Directory de- 
iailing all that is relevant on the Indian Corporate 
Sector. It is an improvement over previous Editions 
of the Guide. They have added analyses of more 
than 20anew Companies and have greatly updated in¬ 
formation on several Companies about which only 
scanty informarion was provided in earlier Editions 
due to paucity of data. A new Section on Tourism 
apart from vastly expanding the Sections on Banks and 
Allied Institutions, Cement, Chemicals and Pharma¬ 
ceuticals, Electricity, Engineering, Jute, Minerals and 
Metals, Paper, Plantation, Sugar, Textile, Transport 
and Vegetable Oils, has been added. 

■* 

Additionally, for the first time, the Edition presents 
a lot of information which will be extremely useful to 
business economists, academic researchers, students 
of Indian Corporate Sector and entrepreneurs and to 
those industrialists and business executives, who may 
wish to analyse the working of peer group companies 
or investors who may need a lot of data before com¬ 
mitting their fimds in ventures they know very little 
about. Banks and Financial Institutions have an 
avalanche of information in the Guide that will enable 
them in their decision-making with regard to lending 
of their funds. 

The General Review Section in this Edition is a 
vastly improved one and records the performance of 
the Indian Economy In 1981-82 and forecasts the 
economy’s performance for 1982-83. The General 
Information Section also has a very detailed analysis 
of India’s Five Year Plans and the growth in various 
sectors of production. A Chapter on the Industrial 
PoQcy of India provides all the changes that have 
been brou^t about in the Government’s Licensing 
Policy since Independence besides giving an insight 
into the highlights of the new policy announced re¬ 
cently by the Government of India. 

A Chapter on the Facilities and Incentives given 
by various State Governments and the Union Govern- 
moits to ehtteprraeuTS wishing to start indus¬ 
tries which come tmder meir respective ju¬ 
risdiction is added in the edition. A section of 
Indian J<dnt ventures abroad has also been added. 


A Statistical Profile of India is an invaluable addition 
which any student of Indian industry and economy 
will &id most informative. To make the book more 
useful and purposeful, two more Chapters have been 
added to the General information Section—^Procedures 
on Formation of a Joint Stock Company and the me¬ 
chanics involved in the Analysis and interpretation of 
Fimndal Statements. 

The 34th Edition of the Guide is a tremendously 
ufiefulwork and this Magnum opus is an irresistible 
addition to any Library that boasts of authentic works 
of reference and study on Indian Industry in particu¬ 
lar and Indian Economy in general. 

R. R, Rao 


Presideat Spedo 

l^cedwa of President Sanjiva Reddy, Vol. 1 ; 
Pidificalfoiis Divlshm, Ministry of Information & 
Broodca^ng; New DelW; PP. 301; Price Rs. 46. 

PUBLICATIONS DIVISION has an invulnerable 
record of publishing ^eeches of l^esidents and Prime 
Ministers of the Indian Republic who adorned the 
national scene from time to time since the dawn of 
independence. Significantly, it has been fortunate for 
India to h^ve as her Pres.dents not only patriots who 
played commendable role in the struggle for freedom 
but also men of learning and social scientist of lower¬ 
ing stature. 

Consistent with its functional endeavour over the 
years, the publisher has brought the first volume of 
the speeches of our erstwhile President covering the 
period from July 25, 1977 to December 1979. The 
volume encompasses his addresses on different occa¬ 
sions on National Affairs, Economic Develc^mcnts, 
Social Welfare, Education, Mass-media, India and the 
World, Scioice and Technology, Art and Culture, 
Miscdlaneous and Tributes. 

President Neelam Sanjiva Reddy being a dignitary 
of great erudition on a wide range of subjects, natu¬ 
rally his speeches are replete with profound knowledge 
and extraordina^ sense of proportion. Through the 
arches of experience whatever he keenly observed 
and felt, as an individual, finds balanced expression in 
his speeches, befitting the august office he held. By 
virtue of his command over English language he had 
carved out a chiseDed style which endowed his writings 
with a readability of charts and precise order. 

This volume is a welcome addition to our national 
realm of letters. It has been well produced with a 
stout get-up for a price so moderate. 

R. n«kasb 
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hAtm Yew ibok-' ‘ ” 

UiMt Labocr Y«8r Bedk <i981«82) coB^d 
aad edited 8y : SjS H. D. ftttak. Son Dev, D. N. 
Dube and 8 , D. DwhedI { MAwtm: Centeal Ncw$ 
Ageacy, New Delhi: pp. 128; Frfee |te. 30. 

INTRINSICALLY, the voluxae is not so tiny as it 
looks, in asmuch as it has been sldlfuUy complied, pre- 
cisdy to include infonnadon, inter alia, m tc^cs like 
Brief Hbto^ of Labour Movement in India, Growth 
of International Labour Movement, I.L.O. Census 
of Workers and Non-workers for 1981, A Keleiode- 
scoj^ view of Activities in 1981-82, supplemented by 
chunks of description tdevant to structure and func¬ 
tions of Labour Ministry, CTUO, Labour Acts and 
Statistical Tables. 


Renovation of tanks under droqht relief {HHigranimes 

TO combat the prevailing drought situation in West 
Bengal, the State Government has recently taken up 
an urgent project to aeate additional irrigational 
capacity in all districts of this state. The State has 
allotted the total sum of Rs. 5 crores for the project 
of re-excavation of Khas and Vetted tanks, excavation 
of new tanks on Khas and Vested lands and also for 
renovation of tanks under private ownership. The 
scheme will provide local employment in drought- 
prone areas, as for executing the schemes, only local 
labour will be employed. 


TIte matt^ la betweesn ^ lines affords in con* 
sohdnted from the inscedients ot wide to the 
labour in India, its stgametmee, its pcobhm and the 
vtondus phases of det^c^nnwt schemes and proceraes 
affecting ite widfare, betU^ment and futere humes. lie 
effica (7 of tlm contexts is no doubt eahanc^ ex¬ 
planatory notes on Labour Acte, a pmpse of die 
Plan with regard to the income pou <9 inclwted thete- 
“• M 

As a yearly compilation devoted to “labour journa¬ 
lism” its role as a communicative media for the cause 
ot the labour calls for further imtHovenwnte which as 
sensible readership will not fail to suggest dejiending 
upon the readability which the volume commands. 

For its simple get up and ordinary print, perhaps 
the price is on the higher ride. 

Rashnd Khurana. 


Record Amnwiria prodoctkni at NFL Nangal 

THE Nangal Unit of the National Fertilizers Lwni- 
ted has established an all time high production record 
by producing 26,032 tonnes of Ammonia during the 
month of November, 1982. This is equivalent to 104.5 
per cent of the installed capacity for the month and 
surpasses the earlier record of 22,524 tonnes during 
the month of July 1982. 

The Unit has also set another record by despatching 
3,429 tonnes of CAN and Urea on 29th November. 
1982, breaking the earlier despatch record of 2,818 
tonnes achieved on 31st March, 1981. 


Repeblic Day Ammal Number of 

Yojana 

will be on the (heme— 

The Population Pressure 

It carrim thon^t provoking articles 
writtaa by .experts 


Pages 72 
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Padblications Divisioa, 

Patida House, 

New Delhi-110001. 
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Population of India 

some dimensions 


As per the census 1981 , the population living in rural areas form 76.69 of the total. 
With 40 per (xnt of children below 15 years of age, Indian population is young. It is encouraging 
to note that the proportion of children below 15 has come from 42.02 per cent in 1971 to 
38.69 per cent by 1978 . The fall in the fertility, as reflected in the birth rates, between 
1961 and 1979 is indicative of the benefits of the massive socio-economic programmes which 
have been implemented and also reflected the success of the family welfare programmes which 
were launched in mid-SO’s In fact, the most striking event over the last 80 years has been 
the decline in mortality from the high land of 40/1000 to 14/1000 currently. There can be 
little doubt that the massive investments in health, sanitation, water supply and associated 
sectors have directly contributed to the mitigation in the mortality rates. The infant mortality 
rate of 127/1000 calls for a little more attention. The rural death rate is nearly 70 per cent 
higher than the urban death rate and the death rate in the age group 0-4 years is very high. 
Also about 18 per cent of all deaths are of children below one month and 30 per cent, below 
one year. The comparatively high attention among infants would influence the decision 
that individual families, particularly those in rural areas, have to take with regard to the 
size of their families. These indicate the skewed distribution of basic medical facilities bet¬ 
ween rural and urban areas. Socio-economic programmes relating to literary improvement, 
involvement of women in work, improvement m the overall status of women in society and 
similar sectors are considered important in the context of the long term policy of reduction 
of fertility. 


P. PADMANABHA 


THE 1981 census was conducted in February— 
March 1981 with the sunrise of March 1, 1981 
as the reference point of time. The housel^s popula¬ 
tion was enumerated on the night of February 28 and 
a reviaional round was conducted from March 1—^5, 
1981. In certain 'inaccessible areas, however, the enu¬ 
meration was carried out non-synchronous'ly. These 
areas, include the snow-bound regions of Himachal 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Sikkim and certain parts 
of Andaman and Nicobar Islands where the enumera¬ 
tion was carried out in September—October, 1980. 
Due to unfavourable weather conditions the census in 
Jammu and Kashmir was taken between April 20 and 
May 10,1981 with sunrise of May 6,1981 as reference 
point of time. Tbe census coidd not be conducted in 
Assam owing to disturbed conditions prevailing in that 
State at the time when the census was taken in the rest 
of the country. 

The final population of India, as recorded at the 
1981 census, is 685,184,692. This includes the pro¬ 
jected population of Assam of 19,896,843. Table 1 


indicates India’s population at each of the censuses 
from 1901 onwards. 


Table 1 


Jopulation, decadal variation India 1901—1981 


Census 

Year 

Population 

Decadal Variation 

Percentage 

Decade 

Variation 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1901 . 

238,396,327 

. . 

. . 

1911 . 

252,093,390 

+ 13,697,063 

—5.75 

1921 . 

251321,213 

—772,177 

—0.31 

1931 . 

278,977,238 

+27,656,025 

+11.00 

1941 . 

318,660.580 

+39,683,342 

+14.22 

1951 . 

361,088,090 

+42,4»),485 

+13.31 

1961 . 

439,234,771 

+77,682,873 

+21.51 

1971 . 

548,159,652 

+108,924,881 

+24.80 

1981 . 

685,148,692* 

+137,025,040 

+25.00 


*Indudes projected pqpulatkm of Assam. 
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The decadal groirUi betMOi 1971 aod 1981 is 25,00 
per cent Ihe census oi 1971 had April 1,1971 as the 
r^erence date wh&e, as mentioned earlier, in tin 1981 
census Mmdi 1, 1981 was die reference date. If ad¬ 
justment is made fcnr this difference in reference dates, 
the decadal growth rate betweoi 1961—^71 would be 
25.21 per cent. While the decadal growQi rate in the 
last de^e is slightty hi^er than that recorded in the 
previous decade, it is noticeable that the growth rate 
has tended to level off. The rapid decadal increases 
have, ht^efully, bera curtailed and at least the stabili- 
zatkm of the growth rate attaint. 

The population of the countnr continues to be essen¬ 
tially rural in chvacter with 525,457,335 living in the 
rural areas 159,727,357 living in the urban areas. Of 
the population of the country 76.69 per cent Lve in the 
rural areas. 

Pqmlalion Prafik 

A more detailed analysis of the population trends 
would have to await the availability further data. In 
particular, the data relating to age distribution would 
have to be awaited for fu^er analysis of the growth 
trends. However, based on data available from other 
sources the profile of the population m its main aspects 
can be considered in some detail. Among such sources 
of data are the Sample Registration System which 
yields essential data relating to vital rates and also 
provides information at national and state levels of 
some of the characteristics relating to population. 

The population of India is young, with nearly 40 
per cent consisting of children below 15 years, as will 
be seen from Table 2. 

Table 2 

Distribution of population by broad age-groups 




1971 



1978 


Age group Males 

Females Persons 

Males Females Persons 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0.14 

41.86 

42.19 

42.02 

38.84 

38.54 

38.69 

13-59 

32.20 

31.82 

32.01 

33.79 

53.62 

55.71 

60-1- 

3.94 

5.99 

5.97 

5.37 

5.37 

3.60 


Thus, out of every 5 persons 2 are below 15 years. 
Nevertheless, it is micouraging to note that the propor¬ 
tion of children below IS fallen from 42.02 per 
cent in 1971 to 38.69 per cent by 1978. The impar- 
ta Yi c e of the age distribution of population in the context 
of socio-economic programmes, particularly educational 
prograi^es, scarcely needs any emphasis. The young 
popdation imposes certain constraints in terms of 
investment decisions relatiim to socio-economic mea¬ 
sures and also favours rapia population growth unless 
special measures are taken. I^e demise in the 
prf^xMtion of the youi^ is, tbetc^re, an encouraging 
feature. 

The age at matria^ of women and the prcgxsction 
married are important aspects. The attempt to raise 
the age of mamage of ^Is through It^slation and 
social measures has been a contisianis endeavour and 


The age at 

maniage, which remainea ^osP'imbout chaii^ at 
about 13 years upto 1931, has inoeased to 17 years. 
Postponement of age at marriage of women has a dear 
demographic impaa since the general marital fertility 
rate falls wife increasing age at marriage. For examine, 
the mneral marital fertility rate as recorded in recent 
studiea in the case of girls married at the age below 18 
in the rural areas of 170.5 falls below 150 if marriage 
is postponed to 21 years and over. 


While universility of marriage and early marriage for 
women has been a social feature since long, it is im¬ 
portant to note that the proporticms of married women 
in the younger age groins of 10—14 and 15—19 have 
been decreasing between 1961—71. Among girls in the 
age group 10-—14, 22 per cent in the rural areas and 
6.8 per cent in the urban areas were married in 1961 
while, by 1971, these proportions had decreased to 
13.5 per cent and 3.7 per cent respectively. Similarly, 
the F^portion of married women in the age group 
15—19 of 73.7 per cent in. the rural areas and 51.6 
per cent in the urban areas in 1961 had fallen to 61.0 
per cent and 35,9 per cent respectively by 1971. The 
age at marriage has, therefore, tended to increase,. . 


FertiSty md MoHaUty 

In considering population growth and in attempting 
to evaluate the likely trend of such j^wth in fee fifure, 
fertility rates and of the age snedfic marital fertility 
rates for 1972 and 1978 are indicated in Table Nos. 3 
and 4. 


Table 3 


Age-specific fertility rates, 1972 and 1978 


Age group 

Rural 

Urban 

1972 

1978 

1972 

1978 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

15-19 . 

97.5 

73.2 

52.2 

42.8 

20-24. 

273.5 

237.1 

220.6 

191.4 

25-29 . 

283.4 

239.2 

247.3 

185.0 

30-34 . 

227.4 

177.2 

173.4 

117.0 

35-39 . 

151.2 

113.1 

108.2 

66.9 

40-44 . 

82.7 

54.5 

43.3 

23.9 

45-49. 

23.7 

21.6 

13.0 

8.3 


Table 4 



Age-specific marital fertility rates, 1972 and 1978 


Rural 

Urban 

Age group 

1972 

1978 

1972 

1978 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

15-W. 

211.S 

175.2 

220.6 

197.3 

20-24 . 

312.9 

270.7 

312.6 

278.4 

23-29 . 

302.8 

243.4 

284.3 

204.2 

30-34. 

248.8 

181.3 

201.2 

123.9 

35-39 . 

170.1 

122.8 

123.7 

73.4 

4044 . 

94.5 

62.0 

52.2 

28.3 

4549, 

32.4 

26.5 

15.5 

10.5 

Total Marital For 





tilityCTXOO • 

6.8 

5.4 

6.0 

4.6 
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Tbe dedine ia trends in the nge spedfic fertility lat^ 
in both rural and urban areas in all a^ grou^ is noti¬ 
ceable. The dedine in the age specific fertility rates 
in the youngest’age group is partially due to the in¬ 
crease in the age at marriage and consequent lower 

S ion of married women. The age spedfic maritel 
, rates show that, in addition to the effect of rise 
in age' it marriage, there has been a real and substan¬ 
tial fail in fertility. The fall in fertility in the age groups 
15—19 and 20—24 is of importance. 

If these basic facets of the demograi^iic profile are 
takes into consideration, there is evidence that fertility 
has decked and continues to do so. However, if the 
bng-term goal of reducing the birth rate from the cur¬ 
rent level of 3311000 to 2111000 by 2000 AD, with 
the corresonding reduction of the death rate from the 
cuirent level ot 1411000 to 911000 by that year has to 
be attained, sustained and continuous efforts would be 
necessary. 

The population growth in the coun^ can be said to 
have been many l^uenced by fertility and mortality 
trends, Ae influence of international miction being 
comparatively less important. The erode birth and death 
rates from 1901 onward are indicated in Table 5. 


Table 5 

Crude birth and death rates, 1901—79 


Year 


Crude birth rate 

Crude death rate 

I 


2 

3 

1901-11 


49.2 

42.6 

1911-21 


48.1 

47.2 

1921-31 


46.4 

36.3 

1931-41 


45.2 

31.2 

1941-31 


39.9 

27.4 

1951-61 

• 

41.7 

22.8 

1961-71 


41.2 

19.0 

1971-73 


36.3 

15.9 

1972-74 


35.3 

15.7 

1974-75 


34.8 

15.3 

1974-76 


34.4 

13.0 

1975-77 


34.2 

15.2 

1976-78 


33.3 

14.5 

1977-79 


33.1 

13.9 


The perceptible decline in fertility is apparent. The fall 
in fertility, as reacted hi the birth rates, between 1961 
and 1979 is of particular interest and is indicaUve of 
the benefits of the massive socio-economic programmes 
which have been im|demented and also reflects the 
success of the family welfare programmes which were 
launched from about the mid^O’s. 

The death rates have also fallwi dramatically. In fact, 
the most striking event over the last 80 years has been 
the decline in mortality from the high level of 40| 1000 
to 14|1000 currently. There can be little doubt that 
the massive Investments in health, sanitation, water 
suf^y and other assodated sectors have directly contri¬ 
buted to the mitiptioD in the mortafity rates. The 
improvement in mortality is also reflected in the in¬ 
crease in the expectation of life at birth from 32.4 years 
in the case of males and 31.7 years in the case of 


females during 1941—50 to 50.8 years and 50.0 years 
respectively during 1976-77. However, it is toe infant 
morUdity rate of 12711000 while calls for a little more 
attentioa. While there has been a steady decline in 
infant mortality from toe level of 219 in the early years 
of this century to toe current level of 127, toe reduction 
of infant mortality would continue to deserve attention, 

Initial Medical FadlitieB 

The transition from a high mortality rate to a 
moderate level over a comparatively sho^ span ofatoirt, 
three-quarters of a century is noteworthy in cewparison 
with mortality trends in toe developed countries where 
mortality decLne took place over more than a centiuy 
and a half. While the mortality rate has fallen dramati¬ 
cally, certain aspects call for attention in toe context 
of the policy of reduction in fertility. Tbe rural death 
rate is nearly 70 per cent higher than the urban death 
rate and the death rates in the age group 0—4 years 
arc very high. Nearly . 47 per cent of the total deaths are 
attributabte to deaths in the age group 0—4 years. In 
other words, nearly half the total deatos in the covmtry 
arc in this very young age group. There is, therefore, 
a major component of child mortality in the total mor¬ 
tality in the country. This high level of child mortality 
has an important bearing on programmes meant to, or 
which would result in the lowering of general mortality 
rates in toe country. Again, it is sgnificant to note that 
nearty 18 per cent of all deaths are of children below 
one month and nearly 30 per cent of all deaths are in 
the age group below one year. These figures have an 
important implication with regard to the family plan¬ 
ning programme. The comparatively high attribution 
among infants would influence tbe decision that indi¬ 
vidual families, particularly those in rural areas, have 
to take with regard to the size of their families. In the 
context of the small family norm of two children, in¬ 
fant mortality, therefore, becomes a major factor. 
Measures to reduce infant and child mortality acquire 
significance and importance but it must be noted that 
the reduction of prenatal and neonatal mortality are 
far more difficult to reduce than postnatal mortality. 
The available data indicate that most of the births in 
toe rural areas have very little medical attention and 
that there exists a sharp differential between toe rural 
and urban areas in the proportion of birth that ocefur 
in medical institutions. These differences have implica¬ 
tions for policy prescriptions and reflect the skewed 
distribution of basic medical facilitie.s between rural and 
urban areas. The public health measures and medical 
services that would be necessary for achieving a further 
fall in death rate would have to concentrate on mea¬ 
sures relevant to the reduction of infant and child 
mortality, particularly in the rural areas and to reduc¬ 
tion of female mortality in the reproductive ages. The 
specific sectors that would call for attention in tenns 
of investment decisions would relate to, amongst others 
nutrition, rural water supply, housing and elementary 
medical care. The control of diseases which now contri¬ 
bute to a hi^ proportion of deatos in the rural areas 
would be more diffietdt than, what has been possibite in 
the cOTtrot of eptidemic diseases since the former are 
dependent upon general health and sanitation., and. 
therefore, are more dffiicult to mitigate, except throng 
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a wide-spread orgaolsatiooal aet-work of health services 
and improvement in basic infrastructure, 

Spedflc actioD r^huM 

Population growth rates as well as population size 
are matters of concern in terms of what mi^t be called 
“quality of l.fe” criteria. While all India data and 
growth rates ate no doubt relevant, given the comple¬ 
xity of the country, it would be necessary to analyse 
growth rates and population distribution at regional 
leveJs. If policy prescriptions have to be effective, one 
would have to consider population growth rates in 
terms of broad regions because of wide variations 
over the country. With increasing availabili’y of census 
data, it should be possible to identify such regions for 
determination of specific action programmes relevant 
to each region. There are identifiable areas where high 
growth rates will continue to prevail and these would 
call for specific attention. 

Socio-economic programmes relating to literacy im¬ 
provement, involvement of women in work, improve¬ 
ment in the overall status of women in society and simi¬ 
lar sectors are considered important in the context of 
the long terra policj’ of reduction of fertility. To the 
extent that improvements in these socio-economic sec¬ 
tors influence fertility behaviour, the need for integra- 
t'ng family welfare programmes with other development 
, programmes, particularly in relation to community 
participation, must be recognised. Programme activities 
in these very esfcn'ial socio-economic sectors can no 
longer be viewed in isolation since it b almost axiomatic 
that economic development does, in the long run. bring 
about a fall in the fertility rate. It is the recognition of 
these close links that has induced conceptualisation of 
family planning as more appropriately a programme of 
family welfare. Two components of the family welfare 
programme have now come to be recognised. The first 
would be action propammes in family planning ar- such, 
while the second woufd be the continuing effort to inte¬ 
grate family planning and family welfare programmes 
in associated sectors of development. TTie need to 
consciously build components relating to family plan¬ 
ning into programmes relafing to socio-economic 
improvement, therefore, scarcely needs any emphasis. 
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China’s plan to curb baby boom 

CHINA is planning a new campaign to hold down 
its birth rate following its latest census results. 

The preliminary results reported on October 28, 
showed that the mainland population was 
1.008,175,288 as of July 1. This was five milfion 
more peojffe than expected. Specialists attributed 
the increase more to previous- statistical error than 
to an upsurge in births. 

Yojana, 26 January 1983 
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The last census, which reported 700 million people, 
was taken in 1964. Annual tallies since then imve 
been based on the police registration of households, 
including birth& and deaths. This resulted in a 
margin of error of half a per cent. 

The 1982 census used five million enumerators and 
supervisors to track down and interview every family. 
Computers provided through the United Nations will 
process the de'ailed results which wifi not be avail¬ 
able until 1984 or 1985. 

The census indicated that the annual growth rate 
had begun edging back upward from a low of 1.17 
per cent in 1979 to 1.45 per cent last year. Annual 
growth since 1964 has averaged 2.1 per cent. 

Qian Xinzhong, the Director of the State Family 
Planning Commission said at a national conference on 
family planning that a publicity drive would begin 
in January to Umit the population to 1.2 billion by 
the year 2000 AD. 

Serious proUem 

He was quoted as having told 120 delegates that, 
despite “remarkable progress” in holding down the 
birth rate, “population growth is still a serious prob¬ 
lem in our country and birth control is a difficult and 
•urgent task." 

The Minister said, “the total number of births is 
now at its peak” and this would continue for at least 
a decade. More than half of the population is below 
the age of 21. 

This is the consequence of the baby boom of the 
1950s and 1960s, when Mao said China could afford 
to expand its population. 

Since then, the Government has introduced tough 
controls aimed at restricting families to a single child. 
An estimated 100 million couples now use contracep¬ 
tive methods, and 12 million couples have formally 
pledged to have only one child—^New York Times. 

A dilScult task 

China has said it would be difficult to stick to me 
target of keeping its population below 1.2 billion at 
the end of the century. Reuter reports from Beijing. 

The People’s Daily said on Tuesday in an analy¬ 
sis of recent census results that to achieve this, it 
would be necessary to reduce the population growth 
rate to 9.95 per cent a year compared with 1.45 per 
cent in 1981. 

This meant a natural population increase of less 
than 10.4 million a year, compared with an average 
annual increase of 17 million people since 1964. 

“This will be a most difficult task”, the official 
newspaper said. 

* (The Hindu) 
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Approach to 
population control 


Family planning should be the primary concern of the people and not of the government. 
In view of the clear demonstration of the impact of female education on fertility levels the 
Family Planning Department should announce a new scheme to help all voluntary agencies 
which focus attention on the schooling of girls in neglected rural areas and launch a special 
schooling programme for girls on the lines of the special nutrition programme. Education 
for girls includes the study of text books, physical, health, nutrition environment and popula¬ 
tion education. If we succeed in inculcating self-help in the field of education and health, two 
of the greatest felt needs in rural areas, the success of family planning will be ensured. The 
argument that we cannot wait for literary and education levels to go up because the population 
is constantly increasing is not valid. Kerala has the highest literacy rate, the highest expec¬ 
tation of life, lowest mortality and infant mortality rates and birth rate’s. A high average 
age at marriage has contributed substantially to lowering the birth rate. The human settle¬ 
ment pattern and the mobility ofpeople especially women have also helped in reducing fertility. 
If the Kerala model can be replicated in other states of India, things wdl indeed be very en¬ 
couraging. The new approach, the author says, should shift the responsibility for planned 
parenthood from the government to individuals and the community. In this process the 
government should take the initiative and provide the necessary funds, skills and expertise to 
in the activity by the community at least at the initial stages. 


PROF. ASfflSH BCSE 


WE have been talking about the urgency of 
population control for the last 30 years, so 
much so. that any further discussion on the subject 
may appear like flogging a dead horse. But problem 
continues to be acute. It is plloping away. The 
results of the 1981 Census have revealed the full 
fury of the galloping horse of population growth. 
It seems to me that a kind of family planning intertia 
has overtaken the country. One may legitimately 
ask: why, after.so many years of family planning 
compaign and an ever-expanding family planning 
propamme, there is no sipificant change in the 
reproductive behaviour of our masses, especially in 
the states of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh 
and Rajasthan whidi account for about AO per cent 
of India’s population ? Is there an antidote to 
despair? Is it possible to think of new approaches 
to population control? 

I do not propose to undertake one more exercise' 
in conventional demography and dole out figures on 
population growth and economic growth to emphasise 
the urgency of the population problem. The relevant 


figures are all available in the Five-Year Plans of 
India, right from the First to the Sixth Plan. 

I would like to begin by referring to the recent 
Asian and Pacific Population Conference which was 
organised by the United Nations ESCAP at Colombo 
in September 1982. This Conference ended with a 
document called ‘Asia’s Call for Action’. The 
recommendations made in regard to family pianning 
were : “Family planning services should be streng¬ 
thened through (1) involvement of local population 
and local institutions in planning, funding and imple¬ 
mentation of family planning information and services 

(2) reorientation of programme personnel to make 
family planning programmes more sensitive and res¬ 
ponsive to local values and individual needs, and 

(3) easy availability and accessibility of family plan¬ 
ning SMVioes, and information on a continuing ba.sis 
to pt^tial users.” 

It is being increasingly realised that a more effective 
peojrfe’s involvement is essential for the success of 
tamily plamfing. 
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novearat 

Because ladia was the first couatry to adopt popu¬ 
lation control as a st,ate pol^ and because targets 
feu: various methods of family planning are set by 
the Department of Family Planning, both at the 
centre and in the states, it is tdten for granted that 
family planning is basically the concern of the 
Department of Famify Planning. Family planning 
is thus viewed as a public sector activity, requiring 
very little people’s participation. This, to my mind, 
is the greatest danger to the success of the family 
planning programme. Family planning should be 
the primary concern of the people and not of the 
government. In fact, the new 20-point programme 
emphasises that family planning should be promoted 
on a voluntary basis as a peo{de’s movement. 

In many circles, this has been interpreted to mean 
that more and more funds should be given to volun¬ 
tary agencies working in the field of family planning. 
But it seems that there is a deep distrust on the part 
of the government departments to dole out increasing 
funds to voluntary agencies on two counts. First, 
there are not many agencies working in the field of 
family planning in rural areas and most of these 
agencies tend to be city-based and elitist. Secondly, 
the voluntary agencies rely heavily on government 
funds which goes against the very spirit of voluntary 
work. On the other hand, the voluntary apneies 
in the field of family planning have a constant grudge 
against the authorities. They maintain that the 
bureaucratic procedure for getting grants are much 
loo cumbersome to permit any innovation in family 
planning work; and secondly, the yardstick for 
evaluation of family planning work centres solely 
round .sterilisation, lUD, etc. In short, it is alleged 
that the spade work which is essential in the initial 
stages of family planning work in rural areas, finds 
no place in the government’s vocabulary. 

There is merit in the arguments put forward on 
both sides. What then is the way out? I would 
venture to suggest that the government should have 
a new approach to the problem of population control 
through the promotion and mobilisation of voluntary 
effort in rural areas. It is true that today there are 
not many worthwhile agencies working in the field 
of family planning in rural areas. I would suggest 
that in view of the clear demonstration of the impact 
of female education on fertility levels, the Family 
Planning Department should announce a new scheme 
to help all voluntary agencies which focus attention 
on the schooling of girls in neglected rural areas and 
launch a special schooling programme for girls on 
the lines of the special nutrition pro^amme. It 
should be understood that education will not only 
mean the study of standard text-books but will have 
a heavy dose of physical education, health education, 
nutrition education, environmental education and 
population education as a' part of the regular school 
curriculum. Apart from this special schooling pro¬ 
gramme for girls at least for the next five years, I 
would suggest the informal education of women 
through the mobilisation of local talent and resources 
to generate social awareness among them so that 
they can take up the challenge of the growing menace 


of problems like dowry and physical insecurity of 
womem Ihe new approach' snouul cemre louua 
eheoive paiuapatiou ot me ciHomunivy ai me tocai 
level. It we succeed in meuleatug seit-neip in me 
neia m euucaaon and neaim—iwo ot me greatest 
teit needs in rural areas—me success of tamuy plan¬ 
ning will be ensured. The argument that we caunoi 
wau tor literacy and educauonal levels to go up 
because population is constantly increasing is noi 
valid. Meitner is the suggested strategy and a drop- 
ing contraceptives from nelicopiets. this approacu 
wnich is popular with some foreign funding agencies 
reveals colossal ignorance of social reality. 

Kerala, best example 

At the Colombo Conference, the Sri Lanka model 
of curbing the birth rate drew great admiration. The 
country statement for Sri Lanka points out: “Sri Lanka 
is a rare example of a case where social development 
seems to have preceded sustained economic develop¬ 
ment. Thus relative to the nation’s per capita income 
(U.S. $ 265), its level of life expectancy (68 years), 
infant mortality (37 per thousand live births), birm 
rate (28 per thousand population) and literacy (87 per 
cent) are among the best in the world”. Incidentally, 
India’s literacy rate is only 36 per cePt. 

In the international literature, there is considerable 
interest in the state of Kerala in India which is com¬ 
pared to Sri Lanka- Kerala has the distinction of 
having the highest literacy rate in India, the hipest 
expectation of life, the lowest mortality and infant 
mortality rates and the lowest birth rate. If the 
Kerala model can be replicated in other states of 
India, things will indeed be very hopeful. One may 
ask what precisely is the Kerala model? Let me 
give a few figures for rural Kerala and rural Uttar 
Pradesh to bring out the contrast. The birth rate 
in rural Kerala is 27 per thousand, while it is 40 per 
thousand in rural Uttar Pradesh. The death rate 
in rural Kerala is 7 per thousand compared to 18 per 
thousand in rural U.P. The female literacy rate in 
rural Kerala is 63 per cent as compared to 10 per 
cent in rural Uttar Pradesh. It has been emphasized 
time and again that both in Sri Lanka and Kerala, 
a high average age at marriage has contributed sub¬ 
stantially to lowering the birth rate. The human 
settlement pattern and the mobility of people 
especially women have also helped in reducing 
fertili^. 

The 1981 Census data on marital status are not 
yet available. So I shall use 1971 Census data. In 
the rural areas of Uttar Ptadesh in 1971, only 19 per 
cent of the girls in the age group 15—19 were un¬ 
married while in rural Kerala 80 per cent of the girls 
in this age group were unmarried. In the next age 
group, 2^—24 years, less than 2 per cent of the girls 
in the rural areas of U-P. were unmarried compared 
to Kerala’s 30 per cent. According to estimates 
based on the 1971 Census data; in rural, U.P., the 
mean age at marriage of girls was 15.5 years 
compart to 21.7 years in rural Kerala. 

It has been shown in several demographic studies 
that the key variables in explaining the inter-state 
fertility differentials in India are the level of educa- 
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tion (not merely literacy but years of scbooling) and 
the axe at marriage. On the basis of field data, it 
has bm demonstrated by K. G. Jdly that a combi- 
natioh which is ideal for fertility control is for ^Is 
to study at least upto the high sdiool stage and marry 
after 20- This has a spectacular impact on the 
fertility level. 

Late marriageB 

At least in the States of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan, the basic thrust of 
the family planning programme for the next five 
years should be on raising the age at marriage. The 
propaganda for motivating people to marry their 
cluldren late must be done by non-govcrnmcntal 
agencies through village Panchavats, village health 
committees, women’s organisations, youth organisa¬ 
tion as well as other voluntary agencies. It is 
important to note in this context that the age at 
marriage will go up only when there are opportunities 
for hi^er education and training of women and 
more importantly, for the employment of women at 
least on a part-time basis. In other words, the stra¬ 
tegy which I am su^csting calls for the combined 
efforts of voluntary workers and the government. 
The voluntary workers must take up in a big way 
the cause of female education and raising age at 
marriage of girls while the goveiinmcnt must provide 
the necessary facilities for training and cinplnynicnt 
of women. This strategy will not only reduce the 
birth rale but wll also generate economic growth 
and social change. 

I am not pleading for any dilution in the activities 
of the Department of Family Planning by way of 
providing facilities for sterilisation. lUD, distribution 
of conventional contraceptives e*c. but it is a new 
approach which I am pleading for. which shifts the 
responsibility for planned parenthood from the govern¬ 
ment to individuals and the community. In shifting 
the responsibiUty, the government should take the 
initiative and provide the necessary funds, skills and 
expertise to sustain the activity by the community at 
least at the initial stages. 

Four-fold sb’ategy 

To sum up, a dent on the rural birth rate can be 
made if a four-fold strategy is adopted—namely : 
(1) Special programme for female education right 
upto high school level in neglected rural areas with 
the help of voluntary agencies; (2) An increase ih 
the age at marriage in rural areas to at least 18 to 
20 years for girls and the strict enforcement of the 
Prevention of Child Marriage Act with the help of 
voluntary agencies whose main function will be edu¬ 
cating parents about the need for raising the age at 
mamage of girls and boys and inculcating to spirit 
of responsible parenthood; (3) Massive s^upport to 
the Health Guide Scheme in order to realise the goal 
of Health for AH by 2000 A.D. and propagation of 
family planning by doing the much needed health 
work in rural areas and thereby establishing the 
credibility of health guides whose advice on family 
planning will then be valued by the people ; and 
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(4) faking innovative steps to generate and mobilise 
hdriative vvithin the local communities thiou§^ local 
leade rship and talent in order to encourage solid work 
in the field of health and education in rural areas. 
This is quite different from dcang seketive family 
pt amm ng work through voluntary agencies from out¬ 
side with donations from bleeding hearts in rich 
countries- 

(All India Radio) 


Heart patient women can b cceme 
mothers 

WOMEN, suffering from severe cardiovascular 
diseases, could not hope to become mothers. 
However, by now more than 50 such women in the 
Soviet Union have become happy mothers with the 
help of barotherapy. The method first pioneered by 
Professor Lydia Vanina of the Moscow Obstetric 
Clinic is now applied in other clinics also. 

Professor Vanina had two women, one of whom 
was suffering from multiple heart diseases and the 
other from Fallot Tetralogy. Both were nursing a 
strong desire to give birth to healthy and normal 
children. But the doctor knew that a diseased heart 
could not supply enough blood to women’s organism 
and foetus. 

She treated the dehvery ‘problem’ of the two 
women in a pressure chamber. A marked improve¬ 
ment in tlic patients’ general state took place within 
20 minutes. Rosy colour came back to their cheeks 
and lips and the shortness of their breathing decre¬ 
ased. Their organism permeated with oxygen, could 
stand better to an inevitable strain of child-birth. As 
a result, two normal, rosy babies without any trace 
of oxygen deficiency were delivered. Both the 
mothers even fared far better in the post-natal period. 
No serious complication or aggravation in cardiac 
conditions were observed after the child-birth. 

In 1975, the Soviet State established the world’s 
laigest baro-hosidtal. The new method complements 
the existii^ ones, but in many cases it is decisive m 
achieving suedess. Today, it is used in more than 
70 cities of the USSR. The Moscow Baro Centre 
alone has staged 70,000 hypertherapy demonstra¬ 
tions. 

(Soviet Features) 
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dimensions and prospects 


By the turn of the century Indian population may be around one billion. This will pose 
a problem to our planners. The programme to reduce the rate of growth ofpopulation is being 
interwoven with other developmental plans such as maternity and child health, increasing the 
marriage age, raising the status of women and linking with the 20-point programme. By 
2000 AD we hope to achieve infant mortality below 60, maternal mortality below 2, death 
rate 9, life expectation at birth 64 years, birth rate 21, pregnant women receiving anti-natal 
care 100 per cent and ummuinisation services available 1(K) per cent of eligible couples. 
India has the strategy, sufficiently experienced persons, infrastructure, adequate resources 
and above all, political commitment to persue the programme vigorously. The author says 
that the main pathway for action was to mobilise available knowledge and skills and imple¬ 
ment the programme as people’s programme. 


B. L. RAMA 


THROUGHOUT history human beings have 
indulged in variations of self improvement and 
'self distraction. No doubt human beings have been 
trying to improve the quality of life. Their efforts ilo 
not show uniform progress. There were ups and 
downs, developments and disintegrations. Several 
civilisations can be readily identified which flourish¬ 
ed but now are of archaeological interest. The level 
of science and technology today are unprecedented 
in history. The level of living in developed coun¬ 
tries was never so high. But peace in the world was 
never so elusive as now. In the psychological evolu¬ 
tionary process there appears to be three milestones. 
The first when sub-human became human. The se¬ 
cond is when human adopted the scientific approach 
rational morality and consciousness of human dig¬ 
nity and freedom. The third appears to be realisa¬ 
tion of the need for ecological adjustment, world 
interdependence and neighbourliness, equatable shar¬ 
ing of resources and reassessment of human values 
and goals. The journey from third milestone is at 
initial stages. It is reflected in the world-wide in¬ 
terest in environmental and population issues, in 
efforts within a country and the world community 
to achieve a social and economic order in which 
disparities disappear and resources are equallv 
shared. How soon the efforts in this direction will 
be realised? This is a crucial question. It is not un¬ 
common to deal with ditBcult problems by pretend- 
ine that the danger does not exist or it will pass 
away. Tlterc is generally a tendency to avoid look¬ 
ing at facts when they are painful. The major theme 
of the discussion in this aiiicle is population. The 
population issues are inseparable part of various 
challenges in the country and the world. 
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In the following discussion reference is made 
briefly to the world population situation, the Indian 
scene and a basic single challenge—the crisis of 
values. 

World situation : 5 million to 6 billion 

About the time the hunter and food pfherer in 
lAttrapakum (near Madrasi) was honing his stone 
tools, there were perhaps about 5 million people 
like him scattered specialy round the world. This 
was about 6000 B.C. Faced by cruel death rates 
especially amongst their children they managed to 
have equally (perhaps mar^nally higher) high birth 
rates for their very survival, (similar situation seems 
to appear even today in small tribal communities 
like the Onge, the Jarwa, the Andamanese, Birhor of 
Bihar and the Arandam of Kerala who we in pre¬ 
farming s^age). Profound changes occurred in succeed¬ 
ing mellenia. Some control over the environment 
was achieved. The nomadic life was replaced by 
settled life. This revolutionised the diet, cus'oms, 
social organisation, values and quality of life. With 
ability to grow food, fight diseases, famine, and na¬ 
tural calamities, to think rationally establishing com¬ 
munications and to live in organised society, death 
rates declined. The population of the world grew 
slowly to bcjpn with and then rapidly. It took thou¬ 
sands of years for the world to reach the level of 
one billion around 1850 A.D. The population rose 
from one billion to two billion in 80 years. (1850— 
1930). and in 40 years to 3.6 billion (1930—1970). 
Declining mortality, continued high fertility, low 
age at marriage, young population, rajMcIly growing 
numbers of women in or about fo_ enter child bear¬ 
ing age account for sudi a alfoatlon. 
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According to UN Long-range sJobal projections 
based PD data sssessed in 1978 the world population 
in the year 2000 will be 6.2 billion. The futine in- 
crease in population will be almost entirely in the 
less develop^ countries. Recently fertility decline 
has been reported in less-developed countries. 

The alternative pctijecUons for the year 2100 
ranges from 8 billion to as high as 14 billion. 
Whether the populaticm will be 8 billion or any 
where between 8 and 14 billion will be influenced 
by future deveic^ment in the area of fertility, mor¬ 
tality, development plans, the manner of dealing 
with human rights and dignity, cultural and ecologi¬ 
cal issues, production eflBciency and population poli¬ 
cies. By 2100 people over 65 years may be 18 per 
cent of the total p^ulation. The working age popu¬ 
lation will be considerable until 2050. Situation as 
projected above underlines the crucial role of popif- 
lation policies. 

We have observed recently declining trend in fertility 
in developing countries. The debatable issue is the role 
of family planning programme in this trend. A very 
close relationship has been (Aswed between ferti¬ 
lity and age at marriage, education and s'atus of 
women, mortality especially infant mortality, and 
other supporting strategies like increasing emplov- 
ment, meeting basic needs reducing inequalities in 
income, wealth, raising productivity, poverty. There 
is virtually a ‘seamless web’ in which reproductive 
behaviour operates. A quantitative analysis referred 
in World Development Report. 1980 suggests that 
the sodo-economic factors (such as incomes, litcmcv 
and life e^tpectancy) accounted for as much as 60 
per cent of the variation in fertilitv changes among 
developing countries from 1960 to 1977. The 
streingth of family planning pi'ociramme explained 
another 15 per cent. The strength of the family 
planning programmes Is influenced substantially by 
socio-economic factors (which accounted for three 
quarters of tho variation). 

ladiaa Scene : 100 miffion to 1 billion 

A conjecture puts India’s population as 100 mil¬ 
lion at the be^nning of the Christian era. Not much 
is known abtmt the population situation for (he 
first 1600 years. By 1871 the population may have 
been around 255 million. As the death rates started 
declining, the population growth rates steadily in- 
cKased. The pi^ilation of about 361 million was 
recordeil in 1951. The 1981 Census enumerated 
about 684 million people. The actual population of 
India may be hij^er, may be 700 million or more. 
It is observed that since Independence, average 
growth rates (per cent) during successive decades 
were increasing. The 1981 Census growth rate was 
the.^m|^ as in 1921^rt appears that the 
T.ate of prt^^ias been naltea. Pndmanabha the 
Registrar General has dralvn attention to the per¬ 
centage variation of population growth rates in the 
decade 1971—81 over the rates in the decade 1961— 
71. Nineteen States and Union territories show slowing 
down growth rates, ‘Among the major S’ates those with 
slowing growth rates arc Kerala, Tamil Nadu and 
Orissa’ (-27.73, -22.74, -21.28 per cent respectively). 


'In the major States of Assam, Bihar, Punjab, Andhra 
Prad^i Karnataka, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh 
toeie Is increase in this variation ranging from +28.87 
in Uttar Pradesh to +3.26 in Assam). Hiety con¬ 
clusions may not be draam £i'mn this decrease or 
increase.. Further probe is reqidied. If the down¬ 
ward trend in Kerala, Tamil N^adu and Orissa re¬ 
flects the future trend in the rest cjf the country, the 
{Hcture is reassuring. From programme plaMing, 
these variations and factors associated with these 
variation need special attenfiim. Further examina¬ 
tion in depth and full results of 1981 Census will 
enable to draw more realist jMctuie. For programme 
planning it will be also useful to look into the vari¬ 
ations not only at State level but also at district and 
lower levels. 

Assuming that slowing down of the growth rate 
has taken place, it will be seen that the slowing has 
taken place in 49.68 per cent poiHilation of the 
country. This leaves 50.32 per cent of population 
fhowjng increase in the growth rates. 

There are several unfavourable factors such as 
high mortality rates especially infant, mortality. In 
Uttar Pradesh in 1978 death rates per 1000 popu¬ 
lation was 20 as against 7 in Kerala and in 1976 
infant mortality per 1000 births in Uttar Pradesh 
was 178, as against 56 in Kerala. The increase in 
literacy in the country in 1981 over 1971 has been 
of the low order. Rate of increase in employment of 
women is disappointing. It is reported that in some 
industries employers are reluctant to employ women. 
The age at marriage continues to be low. Child labour 
continues to be extensively used. 

Considering both favourable and unfavourable 
factors projected Indian population in the year 2000 
may be around one billion or perhaps 97.5 million, 
as projected by the World Bank estimate given in 
World Development Report 1981. It is well to re¬ 
member that the number of persons who will join 
tlie workforce in 2000 are already born. After 2000 
that stresses will greatly increase which can be in¬ 
fluenced by the population policy and its implemen¬ 
tation now". 

Prime Minister Shrimati Indira Gandhi has publi¬ 
cly reiterated government’s total commitroenl to 
voluntary family planning, and emphasised that 
‘family plar.ning must become a jxjople’s movement 

—of the people, by the people, tor toe people’. 

she has also stated that ‘family planning should be 
the centre of planned development’ and that toe 
Six h Plan has earmarked over Rs. 10,000 million 
fur family planning, which is funded entirely by toe 
Central Government, ‘Lade of resources is not a 
constraint*. The firm r«?iOlve and commitment at the 
highest level are obvious. 

The available evidence indicates that toe pro¬ 
gramme is being interwoven with other develop¬ 
ment plans such as health espedally maternal and 
child, increasing age at mamage, status of women 
and linkages with 20 point and other development 
programmes. The population poBcy is viewed m 
broad perspective of improving quaUty of life.. 
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Besides giving importance to leductiaa in tertlUtv, the 
a'dactioi) in mortality especially la£snt mortality is 
being given iniportance. The objectives repotted to 
are to be achieved by the year 2000 are; infant 
mortality below 60, mat^nal mortality below 2 , 
death date 9. expectaticm of life at birth 64 years, 
birth rate 21, pregnant women receiving antinatid 
care 100 per cent, immunisation services available 
to 100 per cent of eligible population. These are 
to be achieved in phases e.g. birth rate of 33.2 (1978) 
is to be reduced to 29.5 in 1985, 27.0 in 19W and 
21.0 by 2000. In temis of Net Reproduction Rale 
(NRRJ, the rate of 1.51 in 1980*81 is to be reduced 
to 1.34 in 1985, 1.17 in 1990 and 1 by 2000. The 
NRR 1 implies that child bearing women on the 
average beai only enough daughters to replace them¬ 
selves. Population continues to grow after reaching 
NRR rbecause the past higher birth rate will have 
produced relatively high proportion of women in or 
still to enter reproductive age. After reaching NRR 
T, it will be some years before stationary population 
is achieved and growth rate is zero. The law relating 
to age at marriage (18 years for ^rls and 20 
years for hoys) is proposed to be vigorously persued. 

The number of eligible couples prolec'cd is about 
23 per cent. There are variations e.g. percentage 
protected in Maharashtra is about 36 and in U.P. 12. 
The level of protection of eligible couples will have 
to be raised to 60—70 per cent to achieve the birth 
ratejNRR objectives. This will be a tremendous task 
' and will require participation of non-Mvernmenlal 
organisations in the implementation of the program¬ 
me On a very large scale. The objectives on the 
whole appear to be ambitious. Many seriously 
doubt with good reason the capacity of Stat<> like 
Uttar Pradesh to achieve tl^ objectives, where not 
only levels of mortality fertility education of women, 
age at marriage etc. arc very unfavourable but in¬ 
frastructure to deliver the services is reported to be 
weak. 

While taking note of unfavourable factors, fa¬ 
vourable aspects must not be overlooked. They are 
uften blurred by vociferous statements like family 
planning programme has flopped. We have come a 
long way since the programme started. W© should 
recognise the fact that percentage change in birth 
rates during 1960—79 was 23.1 (World Development 
Report 1981). This has been the highest reduction 
amongst low income countries except Cliina. It is 
also reported that 37 million births have been evert¬ 
ed, in ft decade. Certainly more could have been 
achieved. There is also evidence that birth rates 
can be leduced before socio-economic development. 
There arc examples in other countries in support 
of this view. In India Athoor Block birth rate was 
brou^t down to 26 per lOfX) population in 1976. 
The strategy was that in every hamlet and village 
there were villas leaders women and men whether 
with little education, good education or no creation. 
Au^iary nurses, midwives were deeply involved. 
So were village panchayat members. Kerala is 
another well known example, where birth rates and 
death rates were nearly 28 and 8 respectively by 
1975. In case of Kmala the age at marriage, edu- 
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cattOn of women matriarchal tradition giving high 
Status to women were influential factors. But pro¬ 
gramme seemed to have appreciable influence. Time 
IS running out. While as a long term measure efforts 
must be made to acx^lerate socio-economic deve¬ 
lopment, but immediate steps are abouscly lequestr 
ed for direct utiervention lo reduce fertility throu^ 
family planning progannme and to reduce morta¬ 
lity especially infant mortality. Stakes are high. 
Iho World Bank projection puts the figure of 1621 
million people in India in 2115 when the popula¬ 
tion is expected to be stationary. 

Assumed Year of reaching NRR one is 2020 

If the pace of family planning prt^anune and 
other development programmes which Influence 
fertility are so accelerated that India achieves sta¬ 
tionary population ten years earlfcr than projected 
it will mean reducing the stationary population by 
about fdmost the population of U.S.A. Chi the other 
hand it the present pace continues or deteriorates 
we will remain in the vicious circle of high fertility 
aud poverty. 

Strategies tu moderate fertility arc available in 
sutheient numbers. Experienced persons in various 
disciplines are available in the country. Inlrastnic- 
ture is available which can be readily streng^ened. 
Assurance has been given that required resources 
will be available. There is political commitmeiit to 
persue the programme vigorously. Tl\> main path¬ 
way for action is to mobilise available knowledge 
and skills and implement the programme as people’s 
progiamme. Not only each State should be associat¬ 
ed iu choosing the paths to achieve th^ different 
targets, but also each village. Athoor Block expwi- 
ence is invaluable in this direction in fact targets 
should be formulated peripheiy upwards. A cadre 
of volunteers with task forces for specific tasks 
could be formed. Among these task forces an im¬ 
portant task force should be on creating social cli¬ 
mate to increase age of marriage two to three years 
iabove the statutory provision of women and no 
promote education and employment of women. 
There is need for rapid improvement of organisa¬ 
tional, managerial, logistical, delivery of services up¬ 
grading cHiciency and performance at all levels ai^ 
strengthening linkages. This is an area in which itn- 
mediate action is possible. Sufficient knowledge is 
not yet available on integration of population policy 
with development. This can be one of the impor¬ 
tant area of multi-disciplinary research. Rapid im- 
]'lcnientation will require improvement in informa¬ 
tion system and periodical review of progress in 
family planning prwamrae and programmes which 
i^uence fertility. This periodical review should be 
at various levels periphery upwards inctuding highest 
level in the State and Highest level in the Centre. 
Action in this direction is reported to have been 
taken. 

Some of the areas which require greater atten¬ 
tion than at present are redeployment and distrijju- 
tion of the population, human population genetics 
and ageing. Tire problem of redeployment and dfls- 
tiibution of the population is complex. Major cities 
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aie very £a&t. By 2000 the popalatioa ol 

' Calinittii and Bombay are estimated to be lb and 17 
fitiiiio g respectively. United Nations estimate pula 
60 pet cent urban growth due to natural increase 
and 40 per cent to migration in developing coun¬ 
tries. Population distribution however complex is 
b^d to become a major challenge to development 
and there is need for appropriate strategy to meet 
tbo challenge. Such a strategy need not necessarily 
be against urbanisation, which is an ingredient of 
n^ernising process. 

Regarding human population genetics, it may be 
recalled that for every 100 live bom 6 suffer from 
genetic diseases. In some ethnic groups and areas 
disorders of genetic ori^ is very high. Consangu¬ 
inity (cousin, unde-niece marriages) is common in 
many ethnic groups. Hi^ frequency of congenital 
maUormation, mental disorders and reproductive 
wastage are closely related to in-breeding. Environ¬ 
mental polluants, food adclivites and drugs have 
added new dimensions, and monitoring of such 
agents which increase mutation are essential. As 
oommunicable thseases are controlled the incidence 
of genetic disorders increases- Human population 
genetics should be given a place in primary health 
care and potation policy. 

In respect of ageing, reference has already been 
made to increase in the number people above 65 
years. It is well established that old age security is a 
determinant in having large number of children es¬ 
pecially sons. A deeper look is required in the pro¬ 
jected number of aged in different parts of the 
country and measures for their socid and economic 
security. 

A Crisis ol Values 

We may revert to historical experience of human 
beings indulging in improvement and self distruo- 
tion. The potential for self distruction arc apparent 
in the world. The challenges are many at various 
levels individual, family, national and international. 
The wide disparities and diversity in accessibility 
ilo available resources within a Nation and between 
Nations continue. Fca* the poor it is not the question 
of quality of life but sustaining life itself. The ptk- 
ciples of equity and social justice are loudly pxio- 
claimed. Yet effective emergence of new social and 
economic order is not yet in u^t. One of the new 
factors that has emerged recentfy is that for the hrst 
time man has virtual power to destroy the whole 
human race. If this power is exercised the discussion 
on population issues becomes meaningless. The 
numerous challenges basically resolve into sin^e 
challenge, the challenge oi reassessment of our pre¬ 
sent vdues and changing our values. Pessimistic 
tffojections for the future are made sometime. The 
very fact that various dangen including explosive 
population growth have been recognised uid effenti 
to solve them have been initiated should dispel pes¬ 
simism. Homan beinp over c^itnries despKe ups 
and downs have not only suvived bat have thoim 
great ecologicel adjustawnt and attuned a Ug|h 


tevel ef deveiepment throu^ rational apd sdenffic 
qiproach and work. Wu need sot snbKi^ 
to the pre^hets of domn. There is dmadty in India 
.to stabilise the population earlier than projected. 
Then we should not get ruffled. We should calmly 
accept that Indian population by the year 2000 will 
be about one billion, and make every possible effort 
to reach stationary population earlier than World 
Bank projection. The enduring success will d(q>end 
on keeping focus on human values, on peoples parti¬ 
cipation, on dedication of workers, on persistent 
hard work and vigenrous action, on appreciarion of 
interaction of various factors, on accepting people as 
intelligem individuals and on recognising that dis¬ 
cussions arc more productive than telling people what 
to do, □ 


Handbook on population education for workers 

The Central Board for Workers Education has 
brought out handbook on ‘Population Education for 
Workers’ to be used as educational and motivational 
material on population education for workers in the 
organised sector. 

The book has three levels and brought out under 
the United Nations Fund for Population Activities 
(UNFPA), International Labour Organisation project 
on curriculum development and teaching aids on popu¬ 
lation education and family planning by the Board. 
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pressure in India 

The credit for providing family planning advice and services at official level for the first 
time goes to the then Mysore state, where two government’sponsored family planning clinics 
were set up over 50 years ago. Till recent past the family planning programme had been lar¬ 
gely concerned with the reduction in crude birth and crude death rates. In a country where a 
targe section of the people are illiterate and superstitious, one has to approach a sensitive 
subject like family planning with caution. The people have to be motivated and an environment 
conducive to he created. This cannot be done by the government alone. To make the people 
accept the programme, the leaders of the community were involved by establishing Indian Asso¬ 
ciation of Parliamentarians on Population and Development. The Association has succeeded 
in creating an environment of political consensus in favour of the family planning by involving 
leaders ofpublic opinion cutting across party lines. Next comes the question of the incentives 
and disincentives. The author says that without an element of disincentives which has been 
accepted by the world community as an essential component, it might be difficult to achieve 
the stupendous task before us. 


SAT PAUL MITTAL 


THE need for controlling the population explosion 
in our country As greater now than ever before, 
'llie reason for this in the starring revelation from 
the 1981 census that the rate of growth of population 
is too fast to be matched by the rate of economic 
development. As a result of this mismatch between the 
rate of economic development and the rate of growth 
of population whatever gains are made from develop¬ 
ment projects will be neutralised by the increased 
demand from the growing population. It is against this 
background that there has been a fresh awarene.ss of 
the need to spare no efforts to contain the growth of 
population within manageable limits. 

The concept of small faniily is not new in our 
country. The credit for providing family planning 
advice and services at official level for the first time 
goes to the state of Mysore, where two Government- 
sponsored family planning clinics were set up over fifty 
years ago. 

After independence, family planning has been given 
a central place in our economic development plans. 
Health care and welfare of mothers and children was 
acknowledged a«. a catalyst and corollary of develop¬ 
ment efforts. 

The family planning programme in the country in 
the past has been largely concerned with the reduction 
in crude birth and cruite death rates as fast as possible 
because this is the most important first step if all other 
efforts have to bear fruif. However, many of the ob¬ 
jects for reduction in bhrth rates set in the past have 
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not been achieved for various reasons. If the rate of 
population growth continues in this unabated manner, 
India’s population will touch a thousand million mark 
by the turn of the century. We shudder to think of the 
fate of our people and the magnitude of their misery 
in 2000 AD if the unwieldy population growth is not 
contained on a war footing. 

Targets 

We had set the target in 1961 for a reduction m 
birth rate to 25 per thousand by 1973, but we could 
only achieve a reduction of birth rate to 33 per 
thousand. The revised target is to reduce the birth rate 
to 21 per thousand by 2000 AD. The magnitude of 
the task involved in achieving this goal can be gauged 
from the fact that forty per cent of the present popula¬ 
tion is below the age of 14. This implies that already 
tomorrow’s parents are born and their number will go 
on increasing even if each of the future parents have 
only two children. This means population will continue 
to grow in any case; in other words the number of 
couples in the reproductive age groups to be covered 
with contraceptive services will have to be much more 
than at present. To achieve the target at reduction in 
birth rate we have to cover atlcast 60 per cent of the 
eligible couples with contraceptive services by 2000 AD 
compared to the present level of 20 per cent coverage 
of eii^ble couples. Are the present policies and pro¬ 
grammes adequate to achieve this target 7 Nobody can 
take any exception to the basic policy of the govern¬ 
ment. In fact there lias been no two opinions on the 
need to check the population growth and promote the 
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smaU Xaoiiiy norm. iJttce lutve b^n iliflcieaccs oa 
the methods of adaiemag this. Iheze has been a view 
that in a country where a }wi|e sad^ of the people 
are illiterate and stet^ed in nqierstltion, one has tc 
approach a sensitive subject Bke family planning with 
caution. The people have to be motivated and an en¬ 
vironment conducive to greater acceptance of family 
planning have to be created. Th» cannot be done by 
the government 'ak>he. The reason is sim^e that the 
pubfo always lode with catain amount of indifference, 
any programme of family planning which is officially 
sponsors. 

Approach 

If the leaders of the community are involved in such 
programme there is greater chance of its acceptance. 
It was this realisation that resulted in the formation of 
Indian Association of Parliamentarians on Population 
and Development, with a view to supplementing the 
efforts at official level for the acceptance of the con¬ 
cept of small family and provide the necessary services 
at the door {iteps of the people to reduce birth rates. 
The Associaffon has succeed^ in creating an environ¬ 
ment of political consensus in favour of family planning 
by involving leaders of ^blic opinion cutting across 
party lines. The reiteration by the esteemed Prime 
Minister, of her Governmoit’s total commitment to the 
voluntary family planning, in the country is abundant 
proof of the political will which is absolutely essential 
for the success of the'programme. Having achieved this, 
next step is adoption of ^ective policies and strategies 
based on the experience of last three decades. Govern¬ 
ment has tightly come to the conclusion that the family 
planning programme has to be Jiased on motivational 
and promotional approach, instead of being imposed on 
the people. Apart from education and motivational 
campaigns the question of incentives and disincentives 
come to the picture. The incentives have been given 
for the last two decades. They include monetary com¬ 
pensation to accejgtors and motivators. More recently 
a number of incemives were offered to those working 
in government sector imdertaklngs. 

There has not been much of a controversy over 
this. But when it comes to the question of disincentives 
there arc differences of opinion. Opposition to disincen¬ 
tives is based on the fear that this will amount to 
compulsion. In other words there is a feeling that the, 
line between compulsion and disincentives is very thin. 
But at the same time one cannot dispute that without 
an element of disincentives which has been accepted 
by the World Community as an essential component, 
it may be difficult to achieve the stupendous task before 
us. 

One has to take care that the disincentives are so 
framed that they do not infringe on the fundamental 
rights of the pe^Ie enshrined in our constitution. It 
is In this context, that the lAPPD has recommended 
certain types of disinwntives winch will make the 
eligibte couples go for contraceptive devices without 
any compulsion or force. This is most essential in rural 
areas where the Wl of awareness and acceptance is 
very low compared to the cities and urban areas. 

The following arc the incentives and disincentives : 

Ifi 


1. Talks between the trade unions aa^ tbe-eb^Jloyses 
associatloiis do not only convince them about tlie very 
concept of incentives and disincentives but also to 
obtam their approval of flic scheme. 

2. It is urged that Prime Minister Sfarimati Indira 
Gandhi may call a meeting of the naflonal and regional 
political parties, industriaBsts and trade union leaders 
and religious heads to discuss family planning issues 
with a view to arriving at minimum national programme 
eff acticHi with special reference to the incentives and 
disincentives. 

3. Cash incentives of Rs. 1000 after two children 
for undergoing the terminal method and Rs. 250 after 
three children for the same method. But couples volun¬ 
tarily opting for one child should not be discouraged 
and denied benefits of the scheme. They should rather 
be considered for special benefits, 

4. For those employed in public sector and private 
sector an additional ten per cent for a couple having 
one child with the terminal method and five per cent 
to a couple with two children opting for the terminal 
method. 

5. A proposal that all married women eitiployed in 
pubUc and private sectors have a special saving bank 
account to which the employer should deposit Rs. 25 
each month with usual benefit of interest payable to 
the employee having children upto two at the end of 
the child bearing period. Her accounts will be closed 
as soon as she gets pregaent for the third child and 
the entire amount will revert back alongwith interest 
to the employer. 

6. Highest priority should be given for allotment of 
commercial or housing plots or flats to the couples 
adopting terminal method, after one child. Employees 
living in rented houses should be given additional house 
rent allowance at the rate of Rs. 30 a month to couple.s 
having one child and Rs. 20 to those having two 
chilrdren. 

7. Three increments to be given to the employees 
if they offer to go in for the terminal method after the 
first child; two increments after the second child 
followed by terminal method and deferent of one 
increment by six months in respect of an employee 
having the third child, and for any subsequent births 
deferment of increment by one year, after the deadline 
set by the government. It should not have retrospective 
effect. 

8. The choice of posting and transfer should be given 
to the employees if they undergo the terminal method 
after the second child. For the leave-travel concession, 
the family should be deemed to consist of husband, 
wife and upto two children apart from the dependent 
parents. 

9. One disincentive proposed is in respect of 
maternity leave. It should be for 120 days for the first 
child, if followed by terminal method, 90 days for the 
second child if followed by terminal method and no 
leave thereafter. The absence may be treated as leave 
without pay. This should apply to the public and pri¬ 
vate sectors. 

{Continued on page 56) 
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- 'THE ptelimiflary findings of the 1981 Census 

^ announced last year had genera'ed a lot of 
interest and debate on the country’s demographic 
situation and population issues. The brunt of the 
criticism was tliat our efforts in controlling population 
growth all these years of planned devclop&ent had 
not paid off fully and the family planning program¬ 
me had made little impact on the problem of popu¬ 
lation explosion. The discussion on the subject had 
generally highlighted, what many be called the nega¬ 
tive features of the population scenario, either igno¬ 
ring or taking little botioe of the positive achieve¬ 
ments to our ca^it in the last 30 years of planning, 
Our country being the pioneer in the launching of 
an official iamily planning programme anywhere in 
the world and integrating it into the normal planning 
process. 

It is true that ouf population .in March 1981 
turned out to 684 millions, overshooting the pro¬ 
jected mark by about 12 millions or so and mat 
the annual growth rate for the country as a whole 
during the decade 1971-81 has remained more or 
less at the same level of about 22 per cent as in the 
previous decade. The decennial growth rate during 
1971-82 has remained at 24.75 per cent as against 
24.80 per cent during 1961-71. It has also to be 
conceded that our birth rates are still high, even 
iii g bft r by 2 or 3 points at the be^nning of the 
Sixth Plan than what we had assumed. We continue 
to have a hi^ potential for future population growth 
since the age composition of the population w™ an 
anticipated 40 per cent comprising children is higniv 
tilted towards such growth. 


Constant annual growth rate 

What has been less obvious and perhaps less 
publicised is the fact that we have succeeded in 
breaking the back, so to say, of the increase in the 
/ate of annual growth which has remained at the 
same level as in the previous decade i.e. 2.2 
per cent. Among the major States viz, Kerala, Tamil 
Nadu, Orissa, West Bengal, Haryana, Madhya Pradesh 
and Gujarat have register^ a significant negative 
percentage variation of growth rate during the 
decade, ranging from (—)7.42 to (—^>27.73. The 
death rate is expected to have come down significant¬ 
ly in most of the States while the birth rate has come 
down in varying degrees depending on the socio¬ 
economic milieu of the State and the seriousness witli 
which the family planning programme had been im¬ 
plemented. The percentage decrease in the birth 
rate and death rate between 1961-71 and 1971-81 
(mid-periods) for the whole country have been wor¬ 
ked out to be 10.0 per cent and 22.1 per cent respec¬ 
tively by the Registrar General of India. According 
to the calculations made by the Ministry of Health 
and Family Welfare (Department of Family Wel¬ 
fare) the Family Planning programme had been able 
to avert over 49.26 minion births upto March 1982. 
The adverse trend in the sex ratio of women per 
1000 men has been halted. Some implement hai 
been recorded on the literary front which has gone 
up from 39.45 per cent in 1961-71 to 46.74 per 
cent in the case of men and from 18.59 per cent to 
24.88 per cent in the case of women. Wc have been 
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able to build up a countrywide health and family wel¬ 
fare infrastructure that is capable of providing advice 
and d.verse services on family plannmg such as sterili¬ 
sation, lUi>, CC, oral pills, etc. In the rural areas all 
the CD Blocks coveting about 1 lakh popula.ion have 
a rural family wcltare centre. A suo-centre cacn 
wdh a trained male multipurpose worker and a 
tramed ANM caters to the needs of about 9—10 thou¬ 
sand population. In the urban areas there are 524 post¬ 
partum centres covermg all the medical colleges and 
district hospitals. Ail the cities and major towns 
have services of urban family welfare centres avau- 
abie. While some States like Maharashtra, Kerala 
•and lam.l Nadu have reached relatively lower birth 
and death rates, the position is not as encouraging in 
other States, particularly in the more populous Slates 
like Uttar Pradesh, bihai, Madhya Pradesh anu 
Rajasthan. The former group of Stales had made 
larger investment in the past in the Social Services 
Sector, particularly Health and Education which have 
paid them handsome dividends in the form of high 
literacy rates, low birth and death rates. Drawing 
from the experience of these States, the so-called 
backward States also have to give priority to selected 
programmes in the sphere of education, health and 
nutrition. It is cncouragmg that these States have 
been making larger investments in these sectors under 
the Minimum Needs Programme in recent years, the 
results of which would become apparent during the 
current and next decade. Special schemes for im¬ 
proving (he health delivery system in these States 
have also been drawn up under the Department of 
I'amily Welfare’s Area programmes. Despite these 
positive factors there is no room for any compla¬ 
cency and a sustained and intensified campaign 
against population explosion has to be kept up. 

I’his country has always viewed the population 
issue in the larger context of economic development 
although the approach and relative emphasis in 
successive Five Year Plans had been varying. The 
Sixth Plan has specifically focused on the relevance of 
family planning to the larger issues of economic de¬ 
velopment and considered it as an integral part of 
development of human resources, as the following 
extract from the Sixth Plan Document would 
show :— 

“The Family Planning Programme has also to 
be made a part of the total national effort 
for providing a better life to the people. 
The plan seeks to make a massive attack on 
(he problem of unemployment and poverty 
through specific programme directed to¬ 
wards the target groups such as small and 
marginal farmers, rural artisans, landless! 
labourers, women, scheduled castes and sche¬ 
duled tribes etc. A National Rural Employ¬ 
ment programme is being initiated to promo¬ 
te gainful employment to landless labourers 
and marginal farmers families. Under these 
programmes (he hbuscbold will remain 
the basic unit of poverty eradication. Eco¬ 
nomic emancipation will enable for children 
from poor families to attend school to re¬ 


ceive ade^quate nutrition and develop into 
useful citizens. Sftecial attention will be 
paid to the education and employment of 
women and to Uberate them from depen¬ 
dence and insecurity ahd unprove their 
social status”. 

That is why a high priority had been given in the 
Sixth Plan for programmes of rural development, 
eradication of poverty, social and economic uplift- 
nient of women etc. 

Apart from the economic environment, there arc 
some well-known socio-cultural and religious factors 
which determine the demographic behaviour of a peo¬ 
ple, such as age of marriage, level of literacy, women’s 
status, value of and desire for children, preference 
between sons and daughters etc. State intervention in 
these areas could only be limited. Greater success 
could be attained through education and enlightenment 
of the people than by legislative and regulatory measu¬ 
res, as our experience in the sphere of social legislation 
in this country has proved. Therefore, our policy had 
always placed emphasis on voluntary acceptance of 
family planning based on education, information and 
communication rather than on coersion. Appropriate 
policies for educating and enlightening the people on 
varicu.s matters having bearing on fertility have to be 
combined with other programmes of economic deve¬ 
lopment and provision of required family welfare ser¬ 
vices so that all these have a synergistic impact on the 
population problem. Such a well orchestrated pro¬ 
gramme on the basis of education, persuasion and 
delivery of services calls for a high order of adminis¬ 
trative and managerial skills besides full political sup¬ 
port. Such a programme is also time consuming in 
terms' of implementation. 

lncenlive.s and disincentives 

A matter seriously debated in this country piesently 
is whether we should follow the pol.cy of ‘the stick or 
the carrot’ for controlling population growth, which, in 
other words means whether we should rely on “incen¬ 
tives’’ or ‘disincentives” for bringing about wider 
acceptance of family planning. This debate, in my view, 
is a non-issue in our social and political context. Since 
a major part of our resources arc pre-empted for in¬ 
vestment in economical productive sectors wc cannot 
follow a too liberal policy of offering “carrots” or high 
cash incentives although it can be proved by arithrneti- 
cal calculation that there would be substantial savings 
in social costs in fields like education, health, housing 
etc. in the long run by a quick reduction in the popu¬ 
lation growth rate through such incentives. The Fa¬ 
mily Planning Programme does not function in a 
“vacuum”. It has to be filled into the national pers¬ 
pective plan and economic prioritfcs. That docs not 
mean that we do not believe in of have no scheme of 
enabling th.* poorer sections to avail themselves of the 
benefit of family planning. Free clinical facilities Md 
supply of contraceptives and easier access to clinical 
services to the poorer sections to whom they wer© not 
available till now is certainly part of the ‘carrot’ the 
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State can oflcr. If free medical and chiid<ci.re in¬ 
cluding inmunisation of expectant mothers and child¬ 
ren against various diseases and of prophylaxis against 
deficiency diseases are also taken into account, the 
benefits are quite substantial. Financial incentives 
are also givun to acceptors of sterilisation and lUD 
to compensate them for the loss of wages sustained on 
account of absence from work for the few days of 
hospitalisation and convalesconces. However, any 
incentives that are offered can only be very selective 
and limited in scop^ concerning the vast numbers of 
target couples. As for the policy of the 'stick’ or 
disincentives, there is little room for such a policy in 
our democratic system bas’ed on conviction and com¬ 
promise. Disincentives in the form of denial of food, 
clothing and shelter and medical facilities arc out of 
question for no'n-acccptors of family planning since 
these form part of the basic human rights and more¬ 
over it will cause hardship to poor families which arc 
already deprived. These arc really the target groups 
whose economic base has to be s’rengthened so that 
they can adopt family planning voluntarily. Any drastic 
rrreasurcs of disincentives could therefore be counter¬ 
productive. However, some selective disincentives 
for discouraging ‘improvident parenthood’ could he 
thought of wherever such disincentives can be buill 
info conrr.'ictual benefils like service conditions of 
cntployees of government and organised sector. Hcae 
also, there should be no question of withdrawing any 
benefits already available to a family and the approach 
should be to make the benefits un-available prospec- 
- lively to those who exceed the prescribed family norm 
in future. It should not be forgotten that high fertility 
rates in this counfiy are largely a legacy of the past 
as much as poverty and underdevelopment and we can 
net disturb it too violently to achieve the desired ob¬ 
jective in an unreasonably short period. In essence, 
what we need is ti balanced policy of both selective 
incentives and disincentives to the extent they are con¬ 
sistent with our resources, our plan priorities, our de¬ 
mocratic fabric, political system and the Directive 
Principles' of State Policy. 

Higher targets and the strategy 

It was in the above background that the findings of 
1981 Census were reviewed by Ihe Cabinet late in 
1981 and certain decisions taken. Keeping in view 
that tlic actual population in 1981, had turned out to 
be larger than anticipated, it has been decided to pro¬ 
mote familj planning as a peoples’ movement and 
encourage different methods of family planning. I hc 
target for sterilisation has been increased from 22 
millions to 24 millions in the Sixth Plan, in addition 
to high targets under other methods already fixed. The 
objective of the Sixth Plan is to increase the percen¬ 
tage of couple protection from about 22.5 per cent 
at the beginning of the Plan to about 36.6 per cent by 
1985 and to 60 per cent by 1995. Demonraphers 
have calculated that, if this is done, the Net Repro¬ 
duction Rate in the country by 1995 would be re¬ 
duced to 1 from about 1.5 at the beginning of the 
Plan. The birth rate is expected to come down to 
21 and the death rate of 9 at that stage. 


How arc we to achieve these ambitious targets is a 
question that is frequently asked. In the earlier plans 
vasectomy had been a popular method. In recent 
years it has yielded prime place to tubcctoroy which 
is predominent in the total number of sterilisations 
accounting for about 80 per cent of sterilisations. The 
latest techniques of laparascopy and mini-laparascopy 
have attained considerable popularity even in rural 
areas, as the procedures are simple and hospitalisation 
is not lequiied for more than a day. Our present st¬ 
rategy is to cover as many couples as possible by in¬ 
creasing the. facilities for steriUs^on in the District 
and taluka hospitals and the primary health centres. 
The Government have also decided to liberalise the 
rate of payments to the State Governments on sterili¬ 
sation, keeping in view Ih^ escalation in the cost of 
drugs, bandages etc. and also POL. Additional funds 
have also been provided for incentives at higher rates 
to motivators. 


Sterilisation is no doubt the most effective method 
of family planning both ffom the point of view of 
fertility control as well as cost but ft can only cover 
the higher age groups generally with more than two 
children and the percentage of a effective couple pro¬ 
tection cannot be increased significantly unless the 
younger couples, who are entering into thy productive 
period in larger numbers, are enabled to plan their 
famil es through adoption of non-terminal methods 
like lUD, oral pills and CC. Greater attention will 
be paid to these methods also in ouit new strategy. 
The health and family welfare infrastructure for deli¬ 
very of these services is being expanded and streng¬ 
thened. A massiv; campaign for information, edu¬ 
cation and communication flEC) has to be launched. 
In this context, the Cabinet has decided to accelerate 
the progress of the Village Health Guides Scheme 
which will be funded 100 per cent by the Government 
of India from 1-12-1981. The States have been in¬ 
structed to give preference to women in the selection 
of health guides. This is in adddition to Government 
of India’s decision in the Sixth Plan to meet the recur¬ 
ring cost of all new sub-centres set up from 1981-82, 
the idea being that ANMs based in the sub-centres 
and health guides drawn from the community in the 
villages would be able to provide the necessary advice, 
information and services to a large number of rural 
couples who do no* have access to them at present. A 
large allocation of Rs. 1078 crores has already been 
made to the family planning programme in the Sixth 
Plan and resources will not come in the way of legiti¬ 
mate expenditure to he incurred on achievement of 
family planning targets. 


As is well known, fhe family planning programme 
had slid back in the years imm^iatcly preceding the 
first year of the Sixth Plan. The credibility of the 
programme has been restored through concerted action 
and keen Interest taken in this programme bv the 
Prime Minister herself. The following table will show 
the targets and achievements in the first three years 
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of the Plan in relation to the performance level reached 
in 1979^80 : 


Statement showing family planning performance 
in the Sixth Plan. 





(In 

Million) 

Year 

Tatgets/achievements 

Sterilisa¬ 

tions 

iuDs” 

Eq . ^ ' 
and OP 





users 

1979-80 

Targets 

Achievement 
(Base year) 

3765 "" 
1.78 

1.15 

0.63 

5.50 

3.07 

1980-81 

Targets 

Achievement 

2.90 

2.05 

0.79 

0.63 

5.54 

3.81 

1981-82 

Targets 

Achievement 

2.90 

2.79 

0.79 

0.75 

5.54 

1982-83 

Targets 

Achievement 
(upto October) 

4.53 

1.54 

1.52 

0.48 

7.00 
3.72 
(upto 
Septem¬ 
ber) . 


Note : Figures are provisbnal 


There are clear indications that the programme is 
being implemented more seriously now by most of the 
Stales since a favourable climate has now been created 
for it. The performance has gone up by 15 per cent 
for sterilisation and by 24 por cent for CC and OP 
users in 1980-81, Over the performance of 1980-81, 
the performance in 1981-82 went up further by 36 
per cent for sterihsalion, 19.5 per cent for lUD and 
19.5 per cent for CC and OP users' The progress 
has been maintained in the current year as well. It 
was hi^er during April-Ucldber 1982 by 35 per cent 
for sterilisation and 36 per cent for lUDs as compared 
to the corresponding period of last year. We have 
stiJl a long way to go in fulfilling the Sixth Plan tar¬ 
gets. Special efforts are required to promote conven¬ 
tional contraceptives and oral pills for which the fred 
distribution and commercial programmes are being 
strengthened. Additional resources will be found for 
this. : 

Last year, there was a significant event in the his¬ 
tory of family planning in this country which was the 
meeting in Delhi of Parliamentarians belonging to 
various parties. This meeting focussed attention on 
the major population issues, particularly the need for 
a national consensus on family planning and political 
support to the programme. This meeting which was 
addressed by the Prime Minister has given a fillip to 
the programme which is bound to made further strides 
in the coming years. The Family Planning Program¬ 
me has been included in the New 20 Point Program¬ 
me which seeks to make family planning a people’s 
movement. The Chief Ministers are now taking 
greater interest in this programme as wtiild be appa¬ 
rent from the results achieved during this year so far. 
It is expected that legislators in the States would also 
emulate the Parliamentarians and help to promote 
the movement. Vrfuntary organisations which had 
been hitherto confining their servicesjactivitics main¬ 
ly to the trrban areas have also to extend their out¬ 
reach to the rural areas and spread the message of 
family planning and deliver the necessary services. 


The scheme of payment of grants to volunlary organi¬ 
sations has been decentralised and simplified. The Plan 
has already a programme of training of Opinion Lea¬ 
ders from the vilia^ for propagating the concept of 
family planning which has to implemented v^orou- 
sly. Greater emphasis on mass media and personal 
communication between extension workers and the 
rural population has been laid in the Sixth Plan and 
ways and means are bemg worked out to make use 
of all available channels of communication between 
Government Departments and the people for carrying 
forward the message of family planning. Population 
education is also being incorporated in all systems of 
formal and non-formal education. 

Recently the Cabinet has set up a Population Ad¬ 
visory Council under the Chairmanship of the Minister 
of Health and Family Welfare to act as a “Think 
Tank” on major population issues, which would not 
only keep the family planning programme under re¬ 
view, but also advise Government from time to time 
on various population issues and policies. Wc await 
new ideas and suggestions to emerge from the delibe¬ 
rations of the Council. With the steps already initia¬ 
ted, I have no doubt that family planning has come 
to stay in this country as a fact of life and in the years 
ahead we can look forward to making a larger dent 
on the problem of population growth. □ 
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Population education for 
social betterment 

By any standard expansion in the fieid of education at aii stages has been phenomenal. 
In the last 30 years primary education has increased three times, middle school education four 
times, higher education five times and university level education over six times—the number 
of universities alone increasing from 19 in 1950 to 118 by 1981. While the number of institutions 
and the students has expanded beyond measure, the number of illiterates has risen from 386 
million in 1971 to 447 million in 1981. So the coming generation must he accorded the op¬ 
portunity to acquire, in a timely and graded manner and in a stable education atmosphere, a 
basic understanding of this modern phenomenon of burgeoning human population and the way 
in which it intervene with the social, economic and political concepts of life, influencing thereby 
not only the physical standards but the very quality of human living. 


SARLA MUKHI 


INDIA which is the seventh largest country in the 
world, has a geographical land area of 3.27 million 
sq. kilometres. The land frontier in the north extends 
" to 15,168 knis. and the coastline is appro.xiinately 
5,689 kms. 

While the country is rich in natural resources ana 
has developed a remarkable infrastructure for in¬ 
dustrial growth within the past 30 years of planned 
development, the rate of economic growth and even 
more, the per capita income of the average Indian 
gives cause for considerable concern. 

Part of this problem is due to the higli birth rate 
(approx. 33.3 per thousand) which has brought our 
population to a staggering 684 million in 1981. 
For instance, population increase in the decade 1921- 
31 was 28 million but the decade 1971-81 saw an 
increase of 136 million. 

The medical revolution, control of famine, betjer 
distribution systems have since 1921 helped to bring 
down the death rate frem 48.6 to approx. 14.2 per 
thousand population (1981). No parallel decline has 
taken place in the birth-rate though there has been 
a modest decline. The gap between birth rate and 
death rate however widens. 

Since human beings multiply at an exponential rate 
while goods and services can only expand arithmeti¬ 
cally, there is a growing imbalance between popula¬ 
tion and resources. 

Fxpanding economy, best contraceptive 

No one would deny that there arc several factors 
tnat contribute to significant population^ change— 
and an expanding economy is possibly “the best 
contraceptive”, for bririig^ng down the birth rate. 
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But the rate at which the economy can expand is 
in both obvious and subtle ways tied up with the 
rate at which the natural increase of population takes 
place. 

Whatever the economic philosophy one may subs¬ 
cribe to, “wealth” can only expand through increased 
production. If the consumers of wealth are almost 
as many as the producers, much of the wealth pro¬ 
duced is siphoned off for basic consumption—food, 
shelter, clothing, as well as for essential services 
such as education, transport and medical care. Less 
and less wealth remains for renewed investment. 
Today. Lidia’s young-age population from 0 to 14 
years of age accounts for ^most 40 per cent of per 
total population. 

Apart from this, since the rate of production ot 
consumer goods and services cannot keep pace with 
a high rate of population growth, shortage and in¬ 
flation become a cancer within the economy. 

Fiuther. to accelerate the rate of industrial growth 
so that more production may take place (and more jobs 
for the growing working force) not only money, but 
natural resources including land, arc required. On a 
finite planet, there is a fimit to these re-vources— 
resources such as land cannot be replenished; resour¬ 
ces such as trees, live-stock require time for renewal; 
resources such as certain minerals and mineral pro¬ 
ducts are non-renewable. Thus the triad of men, 
money, materials which in proper balance .spell wealth, 
can when strongly tited in any one direction, pro¬ 
duces imbalances. 

Economically active population 

India has traditionally been an agricultural country. 
Since Independence, the Government of India has been 
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committed tio tbe ideal d pbumed economic develop¬ 
ment. Thm^ succeeding 5 year plans commencing 
in 1951-52 the Government has sought to increase 
productivity in agriculture, estabUsh a strong indus¬ 
trial base, extend mining operations, speed up manu¬ 
facture of a WMle variety of goods with the object of 
improving the living standards of the people. In 
absolute terms the expansion has been remarkable— 
in terms of the benefits percolating to the peopfc the 
picture assumes a totally different perspective. 

Standards of Cving remain among the lowest in 
the world although sophisticated technology, heavy 
industry and skilled technicians who may be fav<iurab- 
ly compared with their counterparts in the developed 
world, are to be found in urban centres in India. 
MeanwMie, poverty seems to grow rather than dec¬ 
line. 

While many factors (cultural beliefs, illitcrarcy, 
socioeconomic imbalances etc.) contribute to this 
state of affairs, the number of humans multiplies so 
rapidly that living standards already low, threaten to 
go down even further. 

Educalion 

A country with 15 per cent literacy in a hundrea 
years of British rule, was committed to the eradica¬ 
tion ‘of illiteracy within 10 years in rec<5gnilion of the 
fact that in a free democratic country, the way to 
progress and social well-being must rest on a founda¬ 
tion of educatipn for all of which literacy is but the 
beginning. 

Apart from the importance of education as an end 
in itself, the First Five Year Plan stated, “Ihc suc¬ 
cess of planning in a democracy depends on the growth 
Ipf oooj^ration and disciplined citizenship and the 
degree to which it is possible to evoke public enthu¬ 
siasm and build \up local leadership”. Education was 
recognised as an input fundamental to the success of 
ecrn^mic development. 

By any standard, expansion in the field of education 
at all stages—primary education, engineering, medi¬ 
cal, professional and other technical education, has 
been phenomenal. 

In the last 30 years primary education has in¬ 
creased three times, middle school education by four 
times, higher secondary five times and University level 
education over six times—the number of universiiics 
alone increasing from 19 in 1950 to 118 by 1981. 

The inconsistencies brought about by rapid popir- 
lation growth may be judged by the fact that while 
the number of institutions and the enrolment of stu¬ 
dents has expanded' beyond measure, the number of 
illitenttes has risen from 386 milHon in 1971 to 446 
million in 1981. 

It is evident that education is vital for Human 
Resource Development. “Human resource develop¬ 
ment is the process of increasing the knowledge, the 
skills and tbe capacities all the people in a so¬ 
ciety. In economic terms it could be described as 
the accumulation of human capital and its effective 
investment in the development of an economy. In 
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political terms, human resource development prepares 
a people for adult participation in political processes, 
particularly as citizens in a democracy. From the 
social and cultural points of view the development of 
human resources helps people to lead fuller and richer 
lives less bound to superstition and unscientific be¬ 
liefs. in short the process of human resource develop- 
metol unlocks the door to modernisation.” (Pr<rf. 
Kenneth Boulding). 

Environnient and Population 

Very often a case is made out that in the develop¬ 
ing countries the urgent problem is one of under¬ 
development and poverty and not of environmental 
pollution. We seem to be splitting hairs for the sake of 
argument. For what is ‘‘immediate” and what is 
“long-term” in the life of a nation cannot be separat¬ 
ed neatly into compartments. Just 25 years ago, big 
business and a host of learned economists in the 
USA strongly decried the warnings given by the early 
cnviro'nmcntalists (Rachel Carson and others) and 
claimed that under modern conditions there were no 
limits to growth. Today the most intensive and highly 
complex measures to reverse environmental pollution 
or to check it, arc being undertaken in tbe same coun¬ 
try, at tremendous cost. 

If the western experience does not seem convincing 
since it arises out of affluence and over-consimption, 
we in India have just to look aitound us lo see the 
kinds of environmental pollution that have already 
set in, ranging from the air, water and noise pollu- 
iltrn of our “developed” cities such as Bombay and 
Calcutta, to the pristine valley of Ka.chmir, where 
entire hillsides have been denuded of tree cover with¬ 
in a single decade, owing to the relentless demands 
of a rapidly growing population. 

Population means PEOPLE. People need food, 
clothing, homes, education, transport, health services, 
jobs'. As long as the resources of a country can meet 
these essential needs of its people, there r' no popu¬ 
lation problem. If however the population grows fas¬ 
ter than the rale at which the basic needs of each 
individual in a country can be met, the build-up of 
such a situation could, by its very momentum, pro¬ 
duce a crisis of gigantic dimensions. 

To meet just basic requirements, India needs to 
provide annually an additional 12 million tons of 
foodgrains, 188 million metres of cloth, 2.5 million 
houses; plus schools, teachers and jobs over and above 
what is already available—which as everyone knows, 
is quite inadequate. 

Innovative Programmes 

Take further the need for fresh air, pure water, 
space to live in! How is this need to be met ? The 
earth is a finite sphere. It has a limited land surface, 
its sources of pure water, its plant and mineral re¬ 
source cannot be replenished as rapidly as the multi¬ 
plication of human numbers. A.s fores*s are denuded to 
provide more land for cultivation and housing, ciio- 
sion, floods and climatic changes occur, further end- 
dangering the future of human existence. Malnu trition 
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stalks the tood- U is alieady the 1<H of two-thirds of 
the wotU's preseot popoltiioa. 

What will happen when the world’s 3.S million peo- 
pk douUe into a staiBerilaig seven billion by the end 
of die present century? 

This is something we need to ponder over seriously. 
A problem of human beings—of flesh and blood—^not 
just statistics extracted from census records. 

It is because of this concern for family well-being 
and the betterment of our human resources, that the 
FPAI has since 1969 undertaken innovative pilot 
programmes in Population Education for the younger 
generation, for teachers, social workers and other 
concemed groups. Today the Government of 
India promotes population education for school and 
out-of-school youths through the five year National 
Population Education Project for schools and through 
the Adult Education Project for out-of-school youth. 

To quote Mrs. Avabai B. Wadia, President of the 
FPAI and a pioneer in the field of Population Educa- 
ion, “the coming generation must be accorded the 
opportunity to acquire, in a timely and graded man¬ 
ner and in a stable educational atmosphere, a basic 
understanding of this modem phenomenon of bur¬ 
geoning human population Snd the ways in which it 
interacts with the social, economic and political aspects 
of life, infiuencing thereby not only the physical 
standards but the very quality of human living”. □ 
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decade from 1921 to 1971 showed a steep fall in 
the latest decade of 1971-82 to 19 per cent as 
against the aU-India ra^e of 24.75 per cent. Madhya 
Pradesh which had the same total growth rate as all- 
India during 1921-81, showed a higher decadal 
growth rate during 1921-31, and 1951-71, and 
continued to have a hi^er decadal rate in 
1971-81 as well, thus, showing a consistently higher 
than all-India decadal rate of growth for the fast 
three decades. Maharashtra, which like Madhya 
Pradesh, showed a higher than all-India decadal rates 
for four decades differed from it in so far as it 
recorded a marginal decline in its decadal growth rate 
in 1971-81, after being consistently above the 
all-India decadal growth ra*e in the three decades of 
1941-71. West Bengal, which had a higher than 
all-Ind.a decadal growth rate in 1931-41 and in 
1951-71, recorded a perceptible decline in the 
latest decade wi'.h 22.96 per cent against the all-India 
figure of 24.75 per cent. Haryana, which had a 
higher decadal growth rate in 1931-41 and in 1951-71, 
continued like Madhya Pradesh, to have a higher de¬ 
cadal growth rate in 1971-81 as well. Andhra Pradesh 
too had a higher decadal growth rate in 1921-31, and 
1941-51, has shown a consistent and significant decline 
from the all-India decadal growth rate during 1951-81. 
which inefudes the latest decade. Karnataka, which 
had a higher decadal growth rate in 1941-61, and fell 
below the all-India rale in 1961-71, has now again 
gone above the all-India rate during the latest decade 
of 1971-81. 


Of the 7 states whose growth rate during the total 
period of 1921-81 fell befow the corrc.sponding all- 
India rate, Bihar, except marginally for 1921-31, is 
below the all-India decadal growth rate in every decade 
incfuding the latest decade, Jammu and Kashmir, which 
had a lower decadal growth rate during the four de¬ 
cades of 1921-1961 went above the ail-lnd.a decadal 
rate in 1961-71 and continued to do so during the latest 
decade. Uttar Pradesh, whose decadal growth rale 
was continuously below the corresponding all-India 
rates during the five decades of 1921-71, has sud¬ 
denly reversed its trend and recoidcd a higher growth 
rate during the latest decade of 1971-81. Oris-sa, 
which had a higher decadal growth ra*e in 1921-31 
and a marginafly higher growih rate in 1961-71, 
resumed its previous trend and had a lower rate of 
decadal growth during 1971-81, Punjab, which 
had a higher decadal growth rate than all-India dtuing 
1921-41 and again in 1951-61, has been below the 
all-India rate during the two decades of 1961-81, 
including the latest decade. Tamil Nadu had 
only one decade of a higher than all-India growth 
rate during 1941-51 and has otherwise been consis¬ 
tently below the all-India decadal growth rates, 
including the latest decade. Himachal Pradesh has 
been continually below the all-lndla decadal growth 
during all the six decades of 1921-81. 


It will be seen from this review that the states 
which need special attention from the point of view 
of population Control policy are Assam, Gujarat and 


•ortiii., 

Rajasthan which have been consistently abWe the 
all-India decadal growth rate during an the six 
decades of 1921-81, Madhya Pradesh and Haryana 
which have been consistently above the all-India rate 
during the last three decades of 1951-81, Jammu 
and Kashmir which has been similarly above the all- 
India rate but only during the last two decades of 
1961-81, and Uttar Pradesh, our largest state, 
which Im suddenly reversed its continuous record of 
five decades of being below the all-India growth 
rate, and now shows a higher growth rate during 
1971-81, though only marginally, of 25.49 per cent 
as against the all-India rate of 24.75 per cent. 
Karnataka also claims attention for having reversed 
its 1961-71 performance and gone above the all-India 
rate in 1971-81 by 10.68 per cent points. The out¬ 
standing satisfactory feature is the performance of 
the Kerala, which has reversed its trend of 5 decades 
of being above the all-India growth rate and made a 
sharp decline below it during 1971-81. 


Birth and death rates ' 

We may now consider the populat.on growth rate 
during the Idlest Census decade of 1971-81 from 
the point of view of the contribution made by the 
combined crude birth rates and dea‘h rates and by 
the rural and urban crude birth rates and death rates 
separately. According to the latest sample registra¬ 
tion bulletin of December 1980, issued by the 
Registrar General, the combined crude birth rate for 
all-India fell from 36.8 per thousand in 1970 to 
33.0 in 1979 or by 3.8 per cent points- (f am aware 
that tile sample registration da'a of birth rates and 
death rates are not satisfactory and arc undoub'edly 
under estimates, judging from the actual growth in 
the population during 1971-81 ; but they constitute 
the best available data on the subject. I may add 
that the extent of underestimation is generally consi¬ 
dered to be higher in the case of the rural figures 
as compared to the urban figures but it is not possible 
to verify this view in the absence of a brc:tk-up in 
the urban data by natural growth and by migration). 
As against this, the fall in the case of individual states 
from a three-year moving average of 1970-72 to 
that of 1977-79 varied from a high of 6.9 per 
centagB points in the case of Assam to a low of 1.0 
in Jammu and Kashmir (figures arc not available for 
West Bengal); bu* this does not reflect the reality 
of the comparative of the crude birth rates for 
1977-79 for the states varied from a high of 40.1 
for Uttar Pradesh to a low of 25.6 for Kerala. 
Tablc-2 gives the inter-state rate of the combined 
crude birth rate (moving average) for 1977-79 and 
the fall in percentage points from those for 1970-72. 

Though the fall in percentage points was as high 
as 6.9 and 6.4 in the cale of Assam and Rajasthan, 
their crude birth rates averaged to as much as 31.0 
and 34.7 per 1,000 respectively. In the case of 
Kerala and Maharashtra, however, where also the fall 
in percentage points Was quite hieh, namely, 5.7 and 
5.3, their crude birth rates per 1,000 was much lower 
in 1977-79 being 25.6 and 26.7 respectively. 
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Tabu 1 

State ntes of growth (tf po^alathm 1921-tl 


States 


Andhra 

Assam 

Bihar 

Ouiarat 

Haryana 

Himachal Pradesh 
J&K 

Karnataka 

Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 

Maharashtra 

Orissa 

Puniab 

Rajasthan 

Tamil Nadu 

U.P. 

West Bengal 
All India 


Population (in 100$) Pmentage No. of Decades in which the State 
- increase in Rate has exceeded the att*India rate 


1921 

1981 

1981 ov*r‘21 — 

1921-81 

1971-81 

1921-71 

21420 

62404 

196.0 

2 


2 

4637 

19903 

329.2 

6 

1 

5 

28127 

69823 

148.2 

1 

__ 

1 

10176 

33961 

233.7 

6 

1 

5 

4256 

12581 

202.0 

4 

1 

3 

1928 

4238 

119.8 

Nil 


Nil 

2424 

5982 

146.8 

2 

1 

1 

13378 

37043 

176.9 

3 

1 

2 

7802 

25403 

225.6 

5 


5 

19172 

52132 

171.9 

4 

1 

3 

20850 

62694 

203.6 

4 


4 

11169 

26272 

135.2 

2 


2 

7153 

16670 

133.0 

3 

- 

3 

10293 

34103 

231.3 

6 

I 

5 

21629 

48^97 

123.3 

1 


1 

46672 

110858 

137.5 

1 

1 

1 

17474 

251321 

54485 

683810 

211.8 

172.1 

3 

— 

3 


Tablk 2 


Combined Crude Birth Rates 


State 

Combined 

crude 

BR 1977-79 

Fall in 
Percentage 
point of 
combined 
crude BR 
of 1970-72 

Andhra Pradesh 

32.5 

1.9 

Assam 

31.0 

6.9 

Bihar 

30.8 

1.5 

Gujarat 

35.9 

4.5 

Haryana 

34.8 

4.8 

Himachal Pradesh 

30.5 

3.8 

Jammu & Kashmir 

31.5 

1.0 

Karnataka 

28.1 

3.9 

Kerala 

25.6 

5.7 

Madhya Pradesh 

37.7 

1.5 

Maharashtra 

26.7 

5.3 

Orissa 

31.7 

4.1 

Punjab 

29.9 

4.3 

Rajasthan 

34.7 

6.4 

Tamil Nadu 

28.9 

2.4 

Uttar Pradesh 

40.1 

4.4 

West Bengal 

NA 

NA 


It appears from Table 1 that in the Indian con¬ 
text the states could be classihed under fertility groups 
of low, medium, high and very high. The low ferti- 
liCy group (from BR 2S to 29) would consist of 
Kerala 25.6), Mahara&htra (26.7), Karnataka (28.1) 
and Tamil Nada (28.9), Himachal Pradesh (39.5), 


Bihar (30.8), Assam (31.0) Jammu and Kashmir 
(31.5), Orissa (31.7) and Andhra Pradesh (32.5), 
the hJgn group (trom BK 34 to 36) of Rajasthan 
(34.7), Haryana (34.8), and Gujarat (35.9) while the 
very high fcriiiity group (trom BR 37 to 40) would 
consist ot Madhya iPradesh (37.7) and Uttar Pradesh 
(40.1), Though even the lowest crude BR of 25.6 
per 1,000 of Kerala cannot be considered satisfactory 
by either desirable or even comparative demographic 
standards, obviously the higher priority attention for 
planned reduction in fertility should be given to the 
highest group of Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh, 
which also accounts for 23.4 per cent or nearly Rs. 4 
of India’s current population, and to the next highest 
group of Rajasthan, Haryana and Gujarat, which 
account for 11.8 per cent of the population. 

We may now turn to the combined crude death 
rate, which constitutes the cgher determinent of p(^- 
lation growth. While in the case of the bitm rate, 
a reduction is desired for decreasing the rate of popu¬ 
lation growth, no one can suggest that the death should 
be deliberately raised, the only point to note in res- 
p«^ of demographic policy is the need for payin g 
still more attention to a pitted reduction k fertility 
when undertaking heahJ^ipedical and other niMfri 
measures for reduciqg the^th rate. 

The all-India crude death rate, accordii^ to the 
Sample Registration Bitile^ of December 1980, has 
fallen from 15.7 per thousand in 1970 to 12.8 to 
1979 or by 2.1 percentage pdnts. As against this, 
the faU in the case of inSindual states from a tluee- 
year moving average of 1970-72 to that of 1977-79 
varied from a high of 4.S percoitage points in the 
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case of Assam to a low of 0.2 in Ihe case of Jammu 
and Kashmir. But this does not reflect the reality of 
the comparative inter-state position in respect of death 
rate, wMch varied from a high of 18.5 per thousand 
in the case of Uttar Pradesh to a low of 7.1 in Kerala. 
Tablc-3 gives the inter-state picture of the combined 
crude death rate (moving average for 1977-79) and 
llte fall in percentage points from those in 1970-72. 

Though the fall in percentage points was as high 
as 4.0 in the case of Uttar Pradesh, the crude death rate 
was as much as 18.5 per 1,000, while in the case of 


Table ? 

Combined crude death rate« 


Stale 

Cixnbifted 

Fall in 


crude DR 

percentage 


1977-79 points of 


combined 
crude DR 
of 1970-72 


Andhra Pradesh 

li 4 

2.1 

Assam 

12 5 

4.8 

Bihar 

12.5 

3,0 

Gujarat 

13.5 

2.7 

Haryana 

12.6 

-2.3* 

Himachal Pradesh 

11,2 

4.5 

Jammu and Kashmir 

10.8 

0 2 

Karnataka 

11.2 

1.5 

Kerala 

7.1 

2.0 

Madhya Pradesh 

16.0 

0.9 

Maharashtra 

11.3 

I.O 

Orissa 

15.3 

2 0 

Punjab 

10.8 

0.6 

Rajasthan 

14.4 

2.2 

Tamil Nadu 

12.9 

2.1 

Uttar Pradesh 

18,5 

4.0 

West Bengal 

NA 

NA 

‘The Death Rate rose by 2, 

,3 Percentage points in Haryana. 


Table 4 

Crude Birth rate, rural and urban 


State 

Rural 

Utban 

Difference 

Andhra Pradesh 

33.4 

28,4 

5.0 

Assam 

31.7 

23.7 

8.0 

Bihar 

31.1 

27.1 

4.0 

Gujarat 

37.4 

31.3 

6.1 

Haryana 

36.1 

28.5 

7.6 

Himachal Pradesh 

31.2 

21.2 

10 0 

Jammu and Kashmir 

33.5 

22.9 

10 0 

Karnataka 

29.1 

25.4 

3.7 

Kerala 

25,8 

24.6 

1.2 

Madhya Pradesh 

.38.9 

31.1 

7.8 

Maharashtra 

27.5 

24.8 

2.7 

Orissa 

32,0 

28.5 

3.5 

Punjab 

30.5 

27.6 

2.9 

Rajasthan 

35.8 

29.8 

6.0 

Tamil Nadu 

29.8 

26.7 

3.1 

Uttar Pradesh 

41.2 

32.2 

10.0 

West Bengal 

NA 

NA 

NA 
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Jammu and Kashmir and Punjab, the death rate per 
1,000 was only 10.8 though the fall in percentage 
pednts was as low as 0.2 and 0.6 respectively. In the 
case of Kerala, the crude death cate per 1,000 was 
as low as 7.1 though the fall in percentage points was 
higher than in the ca.se of Jammu and Kashmir and 
Punjab, being 2.0. 

It appears from the table that the slates could be 
grouped under mortality categories of very high, high 
medium, tow and very low. The very high mortality 
group would consist of Rajasthan (14.4), Orissa (15.8), 
Madhya Ptadesh (18.5), the high group of Gujarat 

(13.5) and Andhra (13.4), the medium group of Bihar 

(12.5) , Assam (12.5), Haryana (12.6) and Tamil 
Nadu (12.9) and the low group of Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir (10.8), Punjab (10.6) Karnataka (11.2), 
Himachal Pradesh (11.2) and Maharashtra (11.3). 
The very low group includes only the State of 
Kerala with a crude death rate of 7.1 per 1,000. 

it will be seen that the .slates of Uttar Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh in the very high mortality group arc 
also the States which fall in the very high fertility 
group. In view of the likelihood of a more rapid fall 
in the death rate in these states with the expected 
improvement in income and health conditions, the im¬ 
perative need for planning their fertility reduction be¬ 
comes even more emphasised. A similar considera¬ 
tion applies to the high mortality state of Rajasthan, 
and Gujarat which fall in the high fertility group. 
Haryana, tijfcph in the medium mortality group, is 
in the high group and needs priority attention 

for fertility reduction. Orissa and Andhra Pradesh, 
.vbich are in the medium fertility group, arc likely to 
loose their advantage in terms of the population 
growth rate because they are now in the very high and 
high mortality groups, and there is bound to be a fall 
in the mortality rate; hence priority attention should 
be given to them also in the national programme of 
fertility reduction. Jammu and Kashmir, Punjab and 
Himachal Pradesh are in the low mortality group, while 
Karnataka, and Maharashtra arc both in the low morta¬ 
lity and fertility groups and Kerala is in the very low 
mortality and fertility groups. Tamil Nadu, though 
in the low fertility group, is in the medium mortality 
group and will have to seek a ftirther reduction in its 
fertility. Kerala and Maharashtra are thus in the best 
position regarding both fertility and mortality, while 
Karnataka’s position has been threatened by its re¬ 
cent decadal rise in population grovrth rate, and Tamil 
Nadu’s position is not strong in spite of its low ferti¬ 
lity because of its medium mortality. 

The raise in the mortality rate in Haryana during 
the seventies and the negligible fall in that of Madhya 
Pradesh with its high mortaKty rate is a matter of 
concern. So is the mortality position in Uttar Pradesh, 
Orissa, and Rajasthan in spite of a fall of 2 to 4 per¬ 
centage points during the seventies, because of the 
high mortality rate they still find themselves with to¬ 
wards the end of the decade; and similar is the posi¬ 
tion with Gujarat and Andhra Pradesh. Kerala’s re- 
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cord in mortality reduction is outstanding during ilw - 
seventies, having brought'it down by 2 percentage 
pomts from the already low rate of 9.1 per thousand 
with which it started the decade; and k is undoubtedly 
a tribute to its health service system as well as the 
sharp reduction it has eSect^ m fertility during this 
decade. 

1 now turn to the rural-urban difference in the crude 
birth rate. At the all-India, the' rural birth rate has 
fallen by 4.6 percentage points from 38.9 per thous¬ 
and in 1970 to 84.3 in 1979, whereas the decline in 
the urban birth rate during the same period has been 
by only 1.9 percentage points from 29.7 per thousand 
in 1970 to 27.8 in 1979. The urban birth rate, how¬ 
ever, is lower than the rural birth rate by 6.5 per¬ 
centage points in 1979. But the difference between 
the rural and urban birth rates has been reduced by 
2.7 percentage from that in 1970. 

When we look at the inter-state position, however, 
we find that the rural crude birth rate varies from 
a high of 41.2 per thousand to a low of 25.8 in 
Kerala, while the variation in the urban birth rate is 
from a high of 32.2 in Uttar Pradesh to a low of 
21.2 in Himachal Pradesh during 1977-79 (moving 
average). The difference between the rural and ur¬ 
ban birth rate also varies widely, from 10.6 and 
tO.O per thousand in the case of Jammu and Kashmir, 
H.machal Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh to a startling low 
of 1.2 in the case of Kerala. Table-4 gives the re¬ 
levant data. 

The highest rural birth rates (from 35.8 to 41.2 
per thousand) are in the states of Uttar Pradesh 

(41.2) , Madhya Pradesh (38.9), Gujarat (37.4), 
Haryana (36.1) and Rajasthan (35.8). The same 
states are also in the highest urban birth rate group 
(from 28.4 to 32.2 per thousand) with Uttar Pradesh 

(32.2) , Gujarat (31.3), Madhya Pradesh (31.1), 
Rajasthan (29.8) and Haryana (28.5). These arc 
also the states with a decadal growth rate higher than 
all-India during the last six decades in the case of 
Gujarat and Rajasthan and the last three decades in 
the case of Haryana and Madhya Pradesh while Uttar 
Pradesh has had a higher decadal growth rates only 
in the recent decade of 1971-81. Obviously, those 
states should rank highest for priority attention in 
any national programme of fertility reduction. 

The next group of high rural birth rate (between 
33 and 34 per thousand) and Jammu and Kashmir 
(33.5) and Andhra (33.4). Of the two, Andhdra 
falls in the highest urban birth rate group with 28,4 
per thousand, while Jammu and Kashmir falls in the 
lowest urban birth rate group with 22.9 per thousand. 
The next group, which may be termed the medium, 
of rural birth (from 29 to 32 per thousand) includes 
Karnataka (29.1), Tamil Nadu (29.8), Punjab (30.5). 
Bihar (31.1). Himachal Pradesh (31.2), Assam 
(31.7) and Orissa (32.0). Of these, Ori.ssa, falls in 
the highest urban birth rate group with 28.5 per 
thousand, while in the second highest urban birth 
rate group (round about 27 per thousand) we find 
Tamil Nadu (26.7). Bihar (27.1) and Punjab (27.6), 
while Karnataka and Assam fall in the next urban 
birth rate group (between 23 and 26 per thousand), 
and Assam (23.7). Himachal Pradesh falls in the 


lowest urban birth rate group with 21.2 per thousand, 
itjc lowest rural birth rate group (trom 25 to 28 per 
thousand) consists of Maharashtra (27.5) and Kerala 
(24.6), these are also the two states with the least 
difference between the rural and urban birth rates (of 
less than 3 percentage points). 

We may now sum up some of the policy implica¬ 
tions of this analysis, Jhcre can be no doubt that the 
rate of population growth reached in 1971-81 needs 
to be drastically brought down in the next two de¬ 
cades if India is not to face an intolerable population 
situation by the beginn.ng of the next century. If 
China, which had started from a demographic situa¬ 
tion more or less similar to ours, could practically 
halve the growth rate of her population within two 
decades. 1 don’t see why India should not be able 
to do the same. This means, that by the end of the 
century, the combined crude birth rate should be 
brought down to 17.18 per thousand at the national 
level from its current level of 33, while allowance 
should be made for a decline in the combined crude 
death rate of 7,8 per thousand as compared to the 
current level of 12.8. It may be pointed out in this 
connection that the lowest combined cnide birth rate 
already reached in India is 25.6 per thousand in 
Kerala, while the same stale has also recorded a com¬ 
bined crude rate of 7.1 per thousand. 

For effecting this proposed reduction in the com¬ 
bined crude birth rates and death rates at the na¬ 
tional level, the analysis of inter-state variations and 
rural-urban variation.s given earlier should serve as 
pointers to the demographic policy to be followed 
at the state levels. Thus, as a first step, the com¬ 
bined crude birth rate which now varies from 40.1 
per thousand in Uttar Pradesh to 25.6 in Kerala 
Should be brought down to the Kerala level within 
the next 10 or 12 years. In the remaining years 
before the end of the century, it should be brought 
down to the target suggested earlier of 17.18 per 
thousand. At the same time and as a part of the 
same process, the difference between the rural and 
urban crude birth rates, which now ranges between 
10.6 per 1,000 in Jammu and Kashmir to 1.2 in 
Kerala and averages 6.6 at the national level should 
be brought down to the Kerala level. Similarly, the 
combined crude death rate per 1,000 which now ran¬ 
ges between 18.5 in Uttar Pradesh and 7.1 in Kerala 
should be brought down to the Kerala level before 
the end of the century. What Kerala has done, (he 
other states should also be able to do. There Is no 
need to go to China for imbibing the needed wisdom 
nor to foreign experts for advice. Within the set-up of a 
democratic system and as a result of a combination of 
developmental and demographic measures, Kerala has 
succeeded in bringing about an appreciable reduction 
in its combined crude birth rates and death rates per 
1,000 as compared to the corresponding figures at the 
national level. The national level is m much higher 
than the Kerala level because of the significant diffe¬ 
rences of the demographic record of other states as 
compared to Kerala. We cannot solve our demogra¬ 
phic problem at the national level unleSvS we look in 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Qualitative dimension of the 
population problem 

With the multiplying number, the population explosion has also the qualitative dimension 
in the sense that the physical and menial calibre of our human resources has been deteriorating. 
Persistent ill health and undernutrition afflict large proportions of successive generation of our 
children during the crucial years of their growth and development. As a remedy, the author 
suggests the institution of an imaginative special programme in rural areas to train young 
unmarried girls o/10 years or more of age in infant feeding and child rearing, nutrition, family 
planning, personal and environmental hygiene, plus, most importantly vocational training 
designed to impart special skills for self-employment in selected fields appropriate to the 
particular areas. 


DR. C. GOP ALAN 


IN most discussions of the ‘population problem’, 
major concern and attention have been directed 
to the quantitative dimension—the alarming growth 
in numbers outstripping available or antic.pated re¬ 
sources essential for sustaining such growth. There 
IS, however, another dimension of the ‘population 
problem’ in our country, the qualitative dimension 
which should cause even greater concern and alarm ; 
this is the steady deterioration of the physical and 
mental calibre of our Human Resources—the most 
precious of all national resources—through persistent 
irt-health and undernutrition affl.cting large proportions 
of successive generations of our children, during the 
crucial years of their growth and development. Thus, 
of the nearly 23 million children who will be born m 
our country in 1983, nearly 3 million may be expect¬ 
ed to die before they reach the first year ; another one 
million more will drop by the way-side before they 
complete their childhood. Of the remaining 19 mil¬ 
lion, nearly 9 million will emerge into adulthood with 
impaired physical stamina, low productivity and poor 
mental abilities because of serious undernutrition and 
ill-health during their childhood ; yet another 7 m.l- 
lion who will suffer milder forms of malnutritiort may 
reach adulthood with less striking physical and mental 
impairment. Only less than 3 miflion of the 23 mil¬ 
lion to be born in 1983 will become truly healthy, 
physically fit, productive and intellectually capable 
citizens of this country. Thus the full genetic potential 
for growth, physical and mental development would 
have been achieved by less than 15 per cent of the 
children born ; and even this may perhaps be an over¬ 
estimate. In absolute terms, the annual numbers of 
citizens of sub-standard quality that vill be added to 
our population will steadily rise in the years a head if 

Inaugural Address at ihc Indian Association for the Study of 
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present trends persist. This steady and relentless under- 
min',ng of the most valuable of all our resources, poses 
a far greater threat to our nation than any threat of 
armed aggression from external agencies. It must 
however be pointed out tliat this frightening scenario, 
is base on currently prevailing trends in our national 
health and nutrition scene, and only seeks to indi¬ 
cate what would happen if these trends continue. 

The qualitative dimension of the population prob¬ 
lem as stated above, is of course, interrelated to the 
quantitative dimens.on in a mutually synergistic fashion. 
Thus, while the relentless increase in numbers aggra¬ 
vates the qualitative deterioration, the latter serves to 
facilitate such increase. 

It must however be emphasised that population 
growth, accounts only partly for the progressive ero¬ 
sion of the quality of our human resources, and the 
current picture of ill-health and malnutrition in the 
country. Even with our present population and food 
resources, if all the food available in the country can 
be distributed in accordance w.th physiological needs, 
there will be very little malnutrition in the country. 
This will of course imply the raising of the income 
levels of the vast majority of the rural poor. The total 
amount of food needed to bridge the calorie-gap in 
the diets of our poor children in the entire country 
represents only a small fraction of our buffer stocks. 
Again, it is not population growth that is preventing 
doctors, nurses and health personnel from going to 
rural areas, or our policy makers from providing basic 
minimal health-care to our rural masses. Population 
growth provides a convenient alibi for those who arc 
either unwilling or unable to take and implement those 
hard decisions necessary to remove the glaring socio¬ 
economic, and rural-urban, disparities which disfigure 
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OUT natioQal scene today, and which are largely res- 
pon&lble for the present state of ill-health and under- 
nutrition in the country. Family-planning programmes 
do not cal! for sacrifices from the rich, nor do they 
threaten entrenched vested interests. It is tempting, 
therefore, to lay the blame for all the Uls of the poor 
on their own improvidence and offer them family- 
planning programmes as a panacea. This is indeed 
what the developed countries are doing with respect 
to poor developing countries, and in turn what the 
urban rich within the country are doing with respect 
to their own rural poor. 

Let me add at once that 1 do not underrate the 
great importance and the imperative need for family¬ 
planning programmes and population control measures. 
It is in national interests that these programmes conti¬ 
nue to receive highest priority and indeed that they 
are further intensified. But the problems of ill-health 
and undernutrition among the poor will not be solved 
by these measures along within the next three decades. 

The national nutrition scene 

Lest it should be said that the picture of undernutri¬ 
tion as presented above is exaggerated, let us take a 
closer look. For some years now, Sukhatme, has ar¬ 
gued that the magnitude of undemutrition in the count¬ 
ry is not as high as 40 per emit, but only around half 
th.s figure. Even if for argument's sake, we accept the 
lower figure, the number of undernourished people in 
the country will be around 140 million ; certainly not 
a s.tuation to feel complacent about ! Sukhatme's 
thesis is that in judging the adequacy of diets, the yard¬ 
stick should not be the recommended mean intake (a 
yard-stick that i& now widely used by national and 
international bodies) but recommended mean intake 
minus 2 standard deviations (m-2SD) ; using the yard¬ 
stick he recommends, half the problem of undernutri¬ 
tion in the country can be ‘wijjcd out’—at least on 
paper tf not in real.fy. Sukhatme has tried to support 
his thesis through some physiological (not statistical) 
postulates which have no factual foundation of proven 
validity. Sukhatme’s views have been forcefully chal¬ 
lenged and rebutted on the basis of his own data, by 
several eminent members of his own statistical frater¬ 
nity, let alone physiologists and nutrition scientists. 
But, what is important for our purpose here is the 
fact that successive reports of the National Nutrition 
Monitoring Bureau in Hyderabad shew that even with 
using Sukhatme’s questionable yard-stick of m-2SD of 
recommended intake fa yard-stick which serves to 
underestimate undemutrition) more than 50 per cent 
of children under five sirffer from undemutrition and 
that in some parts of the country, the figure is as high 
as 80 per cent. Thus, it would appear that Sukhatme’s 
new yard-stick does not help to wipe out malnutrition 
even on paper ! 

Latest reports of the National Nutrition Monitoring 
Bureau also show that in nearly 85 per cent of children 
under 5 years of age. weigihlage is less than 80 per 
cent of the normal values observed in wdl-nourisbed 
Indian children not subject to socio-economic cons¬ 
traints, Here if is argued by some that wc may ignore 


Weigjit deficits upto 60 pex cents of normal valueti and 
conrider only those children with hi^iei wei^t defi- 
c.ts—^i.e. those with wt/age less than 60 per cent of 
normal values, as undernourished. This wiU a^in 
“help” to reduce the magititude of the n^utnuon 
problem on paper! The justification piofferrcd for this 
approach is that it is o^y children with 'weig^ less 
tnan 60 per cent of normal that are malnourished 
severely enough to be on the verge of death. The 
others may somehow “muddle thi(mgh” and manage 
to survive, and so could be described as “adopted”— 
meaning that they have cc«ne to terms with, and have 
learnt to reconcile themselves to their bad lot. In the 
first place, the 60 per cent cut-off point is wholly 
arbitrary and is not based on any physiological cri¬ 
teria. In the second place the entire reasoning is 
based on lack of appreciation of the true implications 
of the word ‘adaptation’. Adaptation has been appa¬ 
rently considered as equivalent to or synonymous with 
normalcy. A person with high blood-pressure can 
‘adapt’ himself to his condition through hypertrophy 
of his heart; but no cardiologist will pronounce him 
as normal. The fact that between death and normalcy, 
there exists a broad twilight zone of morbidity, fun¬ 
ctional impairment of various kinds, apathy, fack of 
sense of well-being, poor physical stam.na, low pro¬ 
ductivity, etc., has been largely lost sight of. Mal¬ 
nourished children who may escape death eventually 
grovv into stunted adults of low bodysize and pro¬ 
ductivity; and low body-sized women with relatively 
small bicrcstal diameters beget babies of Ibw body 
weight which in turn develop along a low growth 
trajectory (unless taken in hand for special nutrition 
care in infancy). In a recent in-depth longitudinal 
study of rural communities in Mexico, Chavez and 
his colleagues have clearly portrayed the long-term 
effects on physical development, productivity, mental 
functioning and behavioural attitudes of survivors of 
childhood malnuirition who had reached adulthood. 
They also refer to the “limited intra-uterine foetal 
development” in small-sized undernourished women, 
which in turn affects the weight of the child at birth 
and limits his development resulting m his ending up 
as a small adult. But then, we are told that—“low body 
size is welcome (“small is beautiful”) because the 
energy requirements of such subjects will be low; that 
the resultant low productivity and low earning capa¬ 
city should not matter because in any case wc are a 
labour-intensive, cheap-labour economy. Our labourers 
havenhe body size suited to our poor economy.” It 
should be obvious that this is precisely the approach 
that will serve to perpetuate undernuirition in the 
country and aggravate the progressive qualitative dete¬ 
rioration of human resources. Such survivors are them¬ 
selves at risk of being the victims of their poor socio¬ 
economic environment, being less effective than other¬ 
wise would be the case in their social adaptations. In 
turn they will choose mates of similar ci^acleristics 
and may rear children under conditions and in a 
fashion fatally programmed to produce a new gene¬ 
ration of malnourished individuals. It is a tragedy that 
childhood undemutrition contributes heavily to Ugh 
child mortality; but an even greater tragedy, from the 
national point of view, h that it generates a pool of 
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^ub-stamjaid sarvlv(»s serve to perpetuate the 
undsrauiiGtitm scenario over'successive generations. 

it has been estimated that today about 40 million 
people are s^ering from goitre. This is not just a 
cosmetic problem but a disease which impairs health 
Biid productivity. Recent studies, one carried out by 
a .team for the AlMndia Institute of Medical Sciences, 
and anodier by a team headed by Prof. K. N. Agarwal 
on behalf of the Nutrition Foundation of India, have 
provided now indica'ions of the .mpact of goitre on 
child development. Earlier we had imagined that the 
damage inflicted by goitre on child development was 
restricted to cimically detectable cases of cretmism 
which are relatively small. But Prof. Agarwal’s studies 
suggest that developmental quotients of children of 
goitrous mothers are significantly lower though they 
do not actually exhibit clinical signs of frank cretinism. 
Considering that the endemic goitre belt in our country 
stre'.ches across the entire sub-Himalayan region, and 
endemic goitre zones have also been detected in Maha¬ 
rashtra and Madhya Pradesh, we have in the goitre 
problem another major factor contributing to the 
qualitative erosion of our population. 

Iron-deficiency anemia is a relatively ancient 
disease, but some recent observations indicate some 
important new d.mensions. Studies carried out in the 
National Institute of Nutrition, Hyderabad, have how¬ 
ever shown that in a fairly large sample, nearly 63 per 
cent of children below 3 years of age and about 45 
per cent of children between 3 and 5 years were found 
to suffer from anaemia; the anaemia being moderate 
or severe in 10 per cent to 15 per cent. The disease 
is not dramatic in its effects and therefore goes largely 
undclected and untreated in poor communities. One 
of the most exciting discoveries in the field of Nutr- 
tion in recent times, is that iron deficiency can dele- 
teriously alter brain biochemistry and function; and 
thereby influence human behaviour itself. These ob- 
serva'ions indicate that iron-deficiency anaemia which 
is so widespread in our population could bring about 
functional changes that could after the entire beha¬ 
vioural pattern of the subjects concerned—that is, of 
whole segments of our population. The enormous 
s'gnificance of this find'mg from the i»int of view of 
social development of poor communities has yet to 
be fully elucidated and comprehended. It is however 
cfcar that iron deficiency, which we had taken for 
granted, can in fact be an important factor in bringing 
about a qualitative change in the behaviours and atti¬ 
tudes of our poor populations. 

It must be clear that the Nutrition Factor must be 
accorded the most earne-'t consideration in a popula¬ 
tion policy designed to promote National Development. 

The health scene 

Infant Mortality Rate in our rural population has 
remained (•'ationary in the past decade fl36 in 1970 
and 136 in 1978). There has been some decline in 
urban mortality rate—from 90 in 1970 to 70 in 1978. 
and thus the nrral-urban disparity today is even greater 
than a decade ago. Age specific death rates in the 0—4 
year age group have shown only a slight decline f55.3 
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in 1970 to 50.4 in 1978, These figures would suggest 
that there has been no s.goificant improvement in the 
heh&h conditions of our population as a whole, during 
the last decade. 

Our experience in the last few years also indicates 
that “rural development” programmes need not neces- 
s.irily be automatically refleclud in better bealth|nutri- 
tional status, especially of women and children. Tb.s 
has been stnkinly illustrated by the Punjab experience. 
Cowan draws pointed attention to the curious paradox 
that while the villages around Ludhiana in Punjab arc 
booming w,th prosperity and only 11 per cent of the 
rural families of the state five below the poverty line, 
Infant Mortality Rale has shown no declme, and the 
number of premature low birth-weight babies has in¬ 
creased. Cowan attributes this to the following factors. 
“The fruits of devefopment were be,ng enjoyed by 
the privileged approximately two-thirds of each village 
who do not belong to the scheduled castes, the land- 
owners. As for the poor, devefopment had certainly 
increased their work opportunities, their incomes and 
the total amount of food consumed by the family and 
the state of nutrition of the male wage earners and 
older children was satisfactory. As for the mothers of 
the poor community however, ‘prosperity’ had resulted 
in more work, more food to be cooked, fewer opportu¬ 
nities to rest even during the latter months of preg¬ 
nancy, fitile time to expend on infant feeding.” It is 
the children of these poor mothers—especially the 
female children—that accounted for the high mortality 
and high prevalence of mafnutrition—50 per cent of 
the girls and 20 per cent of the boys below 5 years 
rirffering severe malnutrition in prosperous rural Pun¬ 
jab. On the basis of these observations Cowan goes 
on to support and endorse my earlier suggestion for 
including a specific health/nu'rition component as an 
integral part of all Rural Development jEmploymeni 
Programmes. She concludes that because of the “addi¬ 
tional burdens imposed on the mother by ‘prosperity’, 
infant mortafi'y rate and malnutrition will not dec¬ 
rease without an inbuilt health and nutrition component 
specially designed to meet the special needs of the 
under-privileged mother, and help her to find a solu¬ 
tion wh'ch will not deprive her of income generating 
opportunities while not jeopardising her health.” It 
is to be hoped that the Ibssons of the Punjab experience 
will benefit future Rural Employment Programmes in 
the coun’ry. 

There is now increasing concern in the country 
over the poss'ble erosion of the brea> t-fecding practice 
as a result of unethical and aggressive safes promotion 
campaigns of baby food manufacturers. We must also 
give careful consideration^- to the possible effects of 
increasing employment opportunities to poor women 
in rural areas on the breast-feeding praefee. Wc must 
ins'itute and devise arrangements to ensure that with¬ 
out denying income-generating opportunities to women, 
the practice of breast-feeding is not underm ned and 
ieopardised. If wc do not do ro. we are sure to find 
infan’ malnutrition increasing substantially inspite of 
increasme employment and Increasing income to 
mothers. These will cer‘’ainlv be major areas of concern 
to social, health, and development scientists in (he next 
two decade'-. 
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Food Prodadion 

We have certain^ done well with regard to oiu; 
food-grain production duriog the last two decades. 
But there is absolutely, no room for any coihplacency 
with regard to the coming two decades; indeed there 
is cause for anxiety. Thus we were able to increase 
the total area under food grain cultivation from 110..58 
milf.on hectares in 1955-56 to 128.18 million hecta¬ 
res in 1975-76. In 1980-81, the total area under 
food grain cultivation was 125.70 million hectares. 
Thus with regard to bridging in more area under 
cultivation, we have apparently already reached a 
plateau phase. The yield per hectare which was 
605 kpjlKCtarc in 1955-56 rose to 944 kglheclare in 
1975-76. In 1980-81 we registered a yield of 1032 
kgjhcctarc. Apparently we have so far been able to 
maintain a sustained increase in yield, but it seems 
unlikely that we will be able to maintain a continuous 
increase of a progressively increasing order (which is 
what we will need to keep abreast of population gro¬ 
wth) throughout the next two decades. Our per 
capi a avaibbility of food grains has not diminished 
so far in spite of the tremendous population growth. 
But are we going, to be able to sustain this record over 
the next two decades, during which we will be entering 
perhaps the mosi crucial phase in the race between 
population growth and increase of food supply. 1 
must confess to the uneasy feeling that the Green 
RevoPution may be losing its momentum, and that 
we must invoke and press in!o service new strategics 
to ma'nfain increasing food production. We may also 
have to devote greater attention to items other than 
food grains. I reckon the next two decades as the 
decades of real challenge to our agricultural scientists. 

If wc have to avoid violent social unrest in the 
next two decades, wc must implement our Rural De- 
wlopmentlEmploymcni programmes in right earnest. 
These programmes must be designed to ensure produc¬ 
tive and remunerative employment for the rural pool 
throughout the year and not just as sporadic famine- 
relief operations. 

Minimum wages for agricultural fabourers have 
fo be fixed at least at Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 daily 
especially since these labourers have no wages at all 
for 3 to 4 months in the year. The ridiculously low 
wage of Rs. 5 daily suggested bv the Wage Committee 
in Bombay, and even the Rs. 7.50 recently suggested 
at an All-Ind'a meet constitute frank exploitation and 
social injustice. It is not enough to prescribe a mini¬ 
mum wage: it must be implemented. Unless the 
income levcR of agricultural labourers are subs'anti- 
allv raised our health and family-planning, and univer¬ 
sal primary education programmes in the countrys dc 
will not make headway. 

The most, crucial population segment from the 
tmint of view of family welfare, nutrition and health, 
is consfituted by the young unmarried girls of age 10 
and above in rural areas. Girls in rural areas are gc- 
ncralK married off when they are barely twelve or 
thirteen vears of age, and once they arc so manied 
tl»V arc ‘lost’. By the time the girls reach their 25th 
year they have generally already had their five children 


and all family planning pr^rammes addressed to rural 
women in their late twenties are largely futile. What 
is generally not appreciated is that the ‘potential’ fet- 
tifity of undernourished women is actu^y very low 
in comparison to their wcH-nourished counterparts. 
Their r^roductive span is low : they attain meaarchft 
later and menopause much earlier than well-noiaishcd 
women. What is more, there is now evidence that 
for nearly ten years before they attain their menopau¬ 
se the undernourished women are actuaHy inftttile, 
the menstrual cycles being presumably anovulatory. 

1 am therefore atraid that our tamily-planning program¬ 
mes addressed to poor rural women in late twenties is 
akin to bolting the door after the horse has escaped. 
The most important s.ngle step that wtif reduce birth 
rates, is the raising of the age of girls at marriage. 
Girls are married off early because, unlike boys, they 
are now considered “economic liabilities” by their 
poor parents^ The real key to the success of our 
family planning programme lies in our finding a way 
by which poor rural parents will find it rewarding not 
to marry off their daughters till they arc at feast 20 
years of age. 

1 therefore suggest that an imaginative special pro¬ 
gramme be instituted in our rural areas addressed 
solely to young unmarried girls of 10 years or more. 
This programme could be spearheaded by women's 
organisations with tcchnicaf help from Home Science 
Colleges and simported by the Khadi and Village In¬ 
dustries Organisat.on (or any other equivalent appro¬ 
priate government or public sec'or agency) and should 
include a special two-year education programme on 
infant feeding and child rearing, nutrition, family¬ 
planning, personal and environmental hygiene, plus, 
mo.st importantly, vcx:ationaf training designed to 
impart special skills for self-employment in selected 
fields appropriate to the particular rural area. The 
candidates may .nclude even school drop-outs. During 
thi« period the girls may receive a monthly stipend; 
af er this tra.ning they should be helped over the next 

2 years through bank loans and managerial and 
marketing services and technical help provided by 
government or public sector agencies, to set up in 
their own village the cottage industry for which they 
have been trained, either singly or in colfectivc groups; 
the girJs will be paid for the products they produce 
and in addition receive a salary. Girls who marry 
before completing 20 years of age will automatically 
drop out of the programme; those on the programme 
who marry after 20, may continue to receive these 
facilities, till such time as they have two children and 
no more. 

Such a programme will have several obvious spin¬ 
off*-. and will help to transform the social scene in the 
countryside and enhance the status of women in their 
own homes and the society. 

Despite numerous conferences and committees, 
effective cxtensbn of basic health care to our rural 
areas appears still a distant dream. If we do not 
achieve this ideal before 1990, then “Health For All 
hv 2000 A.D.” will have turned out to be no more 
than a hollow slogan. Among the many measures 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Interplay of population 
and development 

A look at the population trend from 1901 shows that except for a minor decrease in 
1911—21, there has been a relentless increase m the population, the growth rate after 1957 
has been high, and although the growth rate between the last /mo censuses has marginally 
declined, in absolute terms the population increased by 135 million in 1971-81 decade. The 
increase in one decade is nearly 13 million more than the total additional in the five decades 
from 1901 to 1951. The consequences arc disheartening. Foodgrain production increased 
from 50 million tonnes in 1950-51 to over 131 million tonnes in 1981-82. But the per capita 
per day availability which was 469 grani'i in 1961 stood almost at the same level in 1978f ajter 
17 years. Similarly availability of pulses, a rich source of protein for our poor people, has 
actually declined front 69 grams to 45 grams during the same period. Similar situation 
exists in other basic needs. This proves that the argument ‘Development is the best contra¬ 
ception” is hollow. Development and population control mea.sures are not exclusive to hut 
supportive of each other. Socio-economic progress is known to contribute to adoption of 
the small family norm by couples and is also facilitated by reduction in population growth 
rates. 


J. L. SAAZ 


IN the recent demographic history of India, 
has been a year of great divide. WhiJe in the first 20 
years of this century (1901 to 1921) there has been an 
increase of 12.9 million in absolute terms, the in¬ 
crease in our numbers in the next 20 years (1921 to 
1941) stood at 67.3 million. The increase in popula¬ 
tion registered between 1941 and 1961 was of the 


order of 120.4 million while the last two decades (bet¬ 
ween 1961 and 1981) witnessed an addition of as 
many as 244.6 million in our population. The follow¬ 
ing table 1 presents a comparative and progressive 
picture of our population growth in the current 
century :— 


table I 

I’opulatum of India IWl-iySl 


Year 

I’opiilution 

Decadal Growth Rale 

Per cent Progressist 



Absolute 

I'creentagc 

Grow'lli Rale Over 
1901 

1901 . 

1911 . . .... 

1921 . . . 

1931 ... .... 

1941. 

1951. 

I96t . 

1971 . 

1981 . . .... 

2.18,396,327 
252,093,390 
251,321,21.3 
278,977,238 
318.660,580 
- 361,088,090 
439,234,771 
548.159,632 
583.810,051 

^ 1.1,697,063 
772.177 
-27.656,025 
+39,683,342 
4-42,420.485 
f 77,682,873 
+108,924,881 
i- 135,650,399 

+5.75 
-0.31 
- 11.00 
+ 14.22 
+ 13.31 
1-21-51 
+24.80 
+24.75 

-1-5.75 

+5.42 
+ 17.02 
+33,67 
+51.47 
+84.25 
+ 124.94 
+ 186.84 
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riH: most noteworthy teatut^ tint omtiige trrai 
picture are (i) except for a mioor decrease durii^ the 
1911—21 decade^ there has been a relentless increase 
in population, (ii) the rate after 1951 has been 
particularly high, and (in) altlaiugfa the growth rate 
be ween the las;: two censuses has marginally declined, 
in absolute terms, there has been an increase of 135 
million in our population in the 1971—81 decade. 
This increase in one decade is nearly 13 mdiion more 


lltMa the addi^ to the total po^dsitiDn in ^ /li«^ 
decades from 1901 to 1951. 

l^eoBOMy 

Now let us have a look at d)e performance erf Indian 
economy both before and after independence, and 
more specially during the era of plann^ develojKnent 
which started in 1951 with the first Five Year Plan. 
There are no two opinions about the fact of inde- 


Table 11 

Growth Performance in the Plans 


(Percentage) 


SI. 

No. Items 

First Plan 

Second Plan 

Third Plan 

Annual Plans 

Fourth Plan 

Fifth Plan* 

1950-51 to 



1951-52 to 

1956-57 to 

1961-62 to 

1966-67 to 

1969-70 to 

1974-75 to 

1978-79 



55-56 

60-61 

65-66 

68-69 

73-74 

78-79 


1 

'2 

3 



6 

.. _ 

8 

. 9 

1 . 

Anmuil growth rutes 
National Income 

3.6 

4.0 

2.2 

4.0 

3.3 

5.4** 

3.5 


Asricultural Production 

4.1 

4.0 

(-) 1.4 

6.2 

2.9 

4.2 

2.7 

3. 

Industrial Production 

7.3 

6.6 

9.0 

2.0 

4.7 

5.9 

6.1 

4. 

Per Capita Consumption . 

1.7 

1 8 

0.1 

2.0 

0.4 

2.3 

1.1 

3. 

Gross Fixed Investment 

3.0 

5.8 

8.7 

1.5 

3.1 

6.6 

5.5 


NOTE;—Col. 8 gives the trend rate calculated iVo.n a semilog regressio.i. All other coluntns give compound growth rates between the 
base year before the Plan and the last year of the Plan. 

*. t'or the time period originally envisaged for the Fifth Plan. 

** I his is the growth rate for the net national product (Natonal income). 


pendent India inheriting a stagnant economy from a 
colonial rule. According to expert estimates of the 
national income of. undivided India, the trend growth 
rate belween 1900-01 and 1945-46 was 1.2 per cent 
for national income, about 0.3 per cent for agncultural 
production and 2.0 per cent for industrial production. 

As against this rather dismal picture, the underlying 
trend of growth ra’e between 1950-51 and 1978-79 
has been 3.5 per cent for national income, 2.7 per cent 
for agricultural production, and 6.1 per cent for in¬ 
dustrial production. In per capita terms, income has 
grown at a trend rate of 1.3 per cent, while after 
accountuig for the rising share of investment in national 
income, has meant a modest 1.1 per cent per annum 
rise in per capita consumption. The Tabic II 
presents the growth performance of the economy in 
different plan periods :— 

It will be observed from the above data that except 
for the Third Plan when, in the last year of the Plan, 
the economy was severely hit by an unprecedented 
drought, the rate of growth of national income has 
ranged between 3 and 5 per cent. This growth rate, 
though modes', is quite s'.gnificant when viewed against 
the background of a crippled and s*agiiant economy 
of the prc-independence era which aced as a mill 
round our neck in the development process. The fact 
of India having overcome the handicap of stagnation 
and laid the groundwork of a self-sustained develop¬ 
mental process s in itself a very big achievement of 
post-indeprndent era. 

Having said that, it would be worthwhile to see how 
I he high growth of populatioi^ is etodii^, if not wiping 
out, the achievements of our jdanned development. 
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Let’s take die foodgrains which is the first and fore¬ 
most requirement of the teeming millions. From all 
accounts India has an impressive record of achieve¬ 
ment in foodgrains production which has risen from 
50 million tonnes in 1950-51 to over 131 million ton¬ 
nes in 1981-82. But the pertinent question to ask is : 
has there been any significant increase in the per capita 
availability of foodgrains ? 

The following Table III will help ui.- find an answer : 

Tabic III 

Not Avtil.’.b'.lity of FooJrai is 


Year 


Net quantity availible 



Annu .1 total* (Mn. ton es) 

Per capita 

Pi r t’l y (Gi 

ir.s) 


C ire'.Is 

Pu'ses 

Cere.'.ls 

Pulses 

Total 

1961 

64.6 

II.I 

400 

69 

469 

1966 

64.8 

8.7 

360 

48 

408 

1974 

88.1 

8-8 

412 

41 

453 

1975 

80.4 

8.8 

369 

40 

409 

1976 

90.7 

11.4 

407 

51 

458 

1977 

89.0 

9.9 

393 

44 

437 

1978 

98.5 

10.3 

428 

45 

473 


'"Total domestic production less quantity provided 
for seed requirements etc. plus imports, minus 
exports and adjustment for changes in Government 
st^s. 

It is rather disconcerting to note that the per capita 
per day availabilky of foodgrains which was 469 grams 
in 1961 stood almost at the same level in 1978, even 
after 17 years. In the case trf pulses which are an 

(Continued on page 33) 
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souied oC ]»iiteb for the poor people, this 
avaiabilHy had actually declined from 69 grams to 
45 grams during the same period showing a significant 
reduction of nearly 34 per cent. This is just an ele¬ 
mentary example at how unres'ricted growth of popu¬ 
lation tends to neutralise the gains of development. 

Though food may be the primary need of a human 
being yet we cannot ignore bis other ba:ac needs cloth¬ 
ing, bousing, education, health work, etc. Dinring the 
1971—81 decade India has added a net population 
of 135 million to its already burgeoning numbers. Ex¬ 
plosive nature of this growth can be appreciated from 
the enormity of additional resources that are required 
to fulfil the minimum needs of a single year’s Increase 
in numbers. These are : 

11,850,000 Quintals of foodgrains 
180,000,000 Metres of cloth 
2,391,000 Houses 
1,21,000 Schools 
3,55,000 School teachers 
4,000,000 Jobs. 

If we calculate the direct cost of maintaining the 
annual increase of 13.5 million population at an average 
income level of Rs. 1000 per year per person, it come.‘> 
to Rs. 1,350 crores. And for the 135 millions which 
,wc have added in the lust decade, this cost amounts 
to a staggering figure of Rs. 13,500 crores. At this 
juncture of our development when we arc desperately 
engaged in rant ing the living standards of our peojrfe, 
nearly 50 per cent of whom arc below the povertyline, 
the economy of the country simply cannot bear this 
additional burden. 

Interaction between population and development 

In recent years there has been a welcome recogni¬ 
tion of the interaction between population and deve¬ 
lopment at the conceptual as well as pol.cy levels. 
Indian planners took due note of the impl.cations of 
this interaction for the programmes for limiting ihc 
rate of population growth when they s'.ated in the First 
Plan document : ‘The prcss^iurc of populat.on growth 
must be regarded as a major desideratum. To some 
extent, improvement in living standards and more 
widespread education, especially among the women, 
will themselves tend to lower the rate. But positive 
measures are also necessary for inculcation of the need 
and techniques of family planning”. However, swayea 
by the rhetoric of "Development is the best contra¬ 
ception”, some people have swung to the other ex¬ 
treme to assert that there is no contraceptive solution 
to the population jwoblem and that development will 
take care of the growing numbers. In the first place 
thip' fallacy should not have arisen, especially in the 
I ght of our experience of planned deveiopment which 
inspite of enormous investments and very considerable 
increase in production, has not effect^ the desired 
improvement in the standard of life of the majority 
of the peojfie who stand at the bottom of the socio- 


ecoaamx ladder and whose ne^s should take the first 
priority in the development process. Actually, there is 
no room for any diclmtomy on tits account. Develop¬ 
ment and population control measures are not excjfusive 
lo but supportive of each other. Socio-economic progress 
ij known to contribute to adoption ctf the ‘small family 
norm’ by couifies and i&,ako fac.litated by redaction 
m population ^ow:h rates. If we ate able to have 
strong in-built linkages belwcen fertility control mea¬ 
sures and economic development processes, the battle 
against growing numbers will be won sooner than 
expected. The Sixth Plan does proV.de such collabo¬ 
ration and interaction but it is a very complex and 
intricate process and our problem is how best to inter¬ 
marry the two. 

Admittedly, the interplay of population W.th eco¬ 
nomic growth is not uni-direc ional; a number of other 
factors such as the size of available resources and the 
level of technology attained also play an important role 
in determining whether a particular growth rate of a 
community is healthy or injurious to its economic well¬ 
being. Population is an asset only if it can be put to 
produdetive use; otherwise it becomes a liability. Our 
experience of last 30 years of planned development 
shows that the net growth of income has been just 
sulficient to offset (he net growth of popufation. It is 
a case of running to stand still. Obviously, 
the gains- of planned development would have 
been much better perceived if there could 
have been a bcttercheck on population growth. Inci¬ 
dence of poverty in the country is high and the prob¬ 
lems of unemployment has also been aggravate by 
the rapid expanrion in populat'on and labour force. 
We cannot avoid the inference that alf our projections 
of Teduc‘ion of poverty and unemployment will get 
upset if success is not achieved in conlain'ng the growth 
of population over a reasonable period of time suppor¬ 
ted by a much stepped-up development effort. □ 


Sugar : many new records set up 

Sugar year 1981-82 which ended on September 30, 
1982 has- been a memorable year in many respects. It 
has been a year of record sugar production. Produc¬ 
tion this year was an all-time record i.c. 84.34 lakh 
tonnes compared to 51.42 lakh tonnes in 1980-81 and 
the earlier record production of 64.58 lakh tonnes in 
1977-78. 

Under the Sixth Plan, the target of sugar production 
to be achieved by the last year of the Plan i.c. 1984-85, 
is 76 lakh tonnes. Production this year has- thus already 
exceeded the 1984-85 target by 8.34 lakh tonnes. 

The total installed capacity of the sugar mills in the 
country at present is of the order cf 64.80 lakh tonnes. 
The current year’s production of 84.34 lakh tonnes is 
more than 130 per cent of the installed capacity, which 
is also a record. 
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Population explosion, 
social change 


The loudest cry on population explosion comes from the rich industrialised countries 
of the West. These rich countries do not see that the solution to poverty and distribution 
around the w orld lies not merely in controlling population growth but also in reducing drasti¬ 
cally the consumption standards of most people in the rich countries and of the affluent class 
amongst the poor countries. To the author, whether over-population is the cause of 
poverty or vice versa is an stam controversy. Both population explosion and poverty are 
symptoms of a deeper malady, which lies in the incapacity of our soci-economic system to 
put into .service modern science and technology for an optimal utilisation of its planet’s vast 
resources for economic development, lor three reasons the population growth should slow 
down. Population in the less developed countries including India have a size sufficiently 
large enough to make them militarily and economically viable. They would not face any 
serious problems if their populations get stabilised at the present levels. The second reason 
is that there are several advantages in changing attitudes and behaviour patterns in respect 
of matters like age at marriage spacing of children etc. Thirdly, man has intervened on 
the side of mortality and he must therefore interven also on the side of fertility to maintain 
the equilibrium of population size. 


VASANT P. PETHE 


LET me begin with an anecdote. In an over-crow¬ 
ded »fum in Bombay, explosive sounds of crac- 
keis were being heard, not knowing the reason, one 
neighbour asked another ; "What is all this about ?’’ 
The other person explained : "Thit) is population ex¬ 
plosion !” One of the slum-dwellers was eelebrating 
the birth of his 10th child I 

Population explosion, population crisis, over-popu¬ 
lation are really loaded and therefore misleading 
lerins. Is there p<3pulation explosion in Less Deve¬ 
loped Countries (LDCs) or in India, is not a proper 
question to ttsk. 'I'hc proper question to ask is : why 
there is poverty in the developing countries of Asia, 
Africa and l^itin America ? Usually, two answers are 
given to this question. Some thinkers known as the 
nco-Malthusians feel that over-population and large 
size of families lead to poverty. Critics of neo-Mal¬ 
thusianism like the socialists', Gandhians, etc. feel that 
ii is really poverty which causes the phenomenon of 
over-population. To me, whether over-population is 
the cause of poverty or vice versa is a sham contro¬ 
versy. Both population explosion and poverty arc 
svmptoms of a deeper malady. The malady lies in 
tile incapacity of our socio-economic system and the 
international economic order to put into .service mo¬ 
dern science and technology for an optimal utiliza¬ 
tion of this planet's vast resources for economic de¬ 


velopment. This, in turn, may be due to our deeper 
psychological, social, cultural and spiritual inadequac¬ 
ies and distortions, as pointed out by thinkers like 
Mahatma Gandhi, Vinoba Bhave, Schumacher, etc. 
Le. us not go into these ra’her philosophical nkelies. 

Fortunately, whatever the difiercnccs concerning the 
diagnosis of the present predicament, almost all agree 
that population growth must slow down and that mea¬ 
sures like family planning, increasing age at marriage, 
social reforms, e‘c. should be adopted to bring down 
this growth. 

Standing room 

There is no doubt that population growth cannot be 
allowed to go unabated for an indefinite time. For, 
simple arithmetical calculations would show that a cer¬ 
tain continuous positive rate of population growth 
would sometime in the future leave standing room 
only for the human beings. However, it needs to be 
clearly understood that this is only an arithmetical 
truism. There is no reason for alarm on this count. 
History shows that human adjustments in social 
behaviour have always- n^tored equilibria in every 
crisis in the progress of mankifld. The neo-Melthu- 
sians. however, fail to see this point. Instead, they 
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tty to create a scare by making unrealistic projections. 

I do not wish to frighten my readers by saying that 
the population growth would one day sink this globe 
by the sheer weight of numbers. 

The interesting point is that we do not need the 
Incorrect and dangerous nco-Malthusian theory to 
plead for checking population growth. It is like emp¬ 
loying a formidable fleet of tanks to meet a threat 
which in fact docs not exist or which, if it exists, can 
be met hy entirely humanitarian means. It seems to 
me that there are three simple reasons why popula¬ 
tion growth should slow down. 

In the first place, populations in most countries in 
the LEKTs including India have a size sufficiently 
large enough to make them militarily and economi¬ 
cally viable. They are not likely to face any serious 
problems in economic and social management, if their 
populations get stabilized at the present levels. 

Changing Attitudes 

Secondly, there are several advanlage.s in changing 
attitudes and behaviour patterns in respect of matters 
like age at marriage, family limitation, spacing of 
children, health, education, greater female participa¬ 
tion in work, etc. These arc desirable in their own 
right, besides their effect on reducing fertility and 
population growth. For example, such social changes 
are necessary for raising the status of women, in¬ 
creasing opportunities of education and employment 
' for them, improving the health of children and in 
general the totality of family welfare at the individual 
household level. 

The third and perhaps the most important reason 
is that man has intervened on the side of mortality; he 
must therefore perforce intervene also on the side of 
fertility to maintain the long-run equilibrium of popu¬ 
lation size. Control of famines, advancement of medi¬ 
cal science and technology, invention of the antibio¬ 
tics. improvement in preven'ive and social medicine, 
etc. have all brought down death rates around the 
world in a dramatic manner, irrespective of the levels 
of economic status and development of the nations. 

MortaUty and fotillfy 

In the past, equilibrium between mortality and fer¬ 
tility was brought about, through the operation of 
natural factors. Now, with the reduction in morti- 
lity through human Intervention, it has become obfi- 
gatory for mankind to bring down fertility also through 
human intervention. Wliat nature did in the past in 
terms of human suffer’Ing (like famine, disease) lo 
maintain the balance of numbers, now with reduction 
in mortality, man must do through family welfare and 
social transformation (like increasing age at marriage, 
family planning, etc.) However, it is not adequately 
appreciated, especially by the Malthusians, that while 
success in respect of human intervention in the area of 
mortality was, by and large, independent of behaviou¬ 
ral and social change, success in respect of human 
intervention in fertility is not possible without change 
in motivation of the people, which itself depends on 


appropriate social changes. In other words, human 
intervention in the area of fertility control is not as 
sim^e and quick as that in mortality control. Contra- 
rily, it can be a very difficult, complex and time-con¬ 
suming process. Hence, advocacy of compulsory 
measures as short-cuts in fertility control shows noth¬ 
ing but gross ignorance of the intricate psychological 
and aoclal processes involved in fertility reduction. 

Why is it that there is so much cry, out of all pro¬ 
portion, about the population explosion ? It is in¬ 
teresting to observe that this cry comes with the lou¬ 
dest voice from the high priests of population experts, 
from the rich industrialized countries of the West. 
These countries imagine a great threat to their affluence 
from the awakening Third World. They suffer from 
the fear that the rising numbers in the developing 
countries may tilt the balance of power against them 
and that they may not be able lo continue enjoying the 
very high living standards which they are used to, for 
several decades in the past. These rich countries arc 
not yet in a mood lo see that the true solution to 
poverty and d.stitution around the world lies not 
merely in controlling population growth but also in 
reducing drastically the consumption standards of 
most people in tlie rich countries and of the affluent 
class amongst the poor countries. 

Let me conclude with a forth right observation by 
our Prime Minister Indira Gandhi who said “Wc 
cannot accept the habit of some people of affluent 
countries lecturing to us about our improvidence and 
describing the population growth of India and some 
other countries as the greatest threat to the future 
of the human race. For the world’s future to be se¬ 
cure; the population growth of Asia, of Africa and of 
Latin America must slow down, but there must be an 
even more drastic slowing down of the consumption 
patterns of the affluent countries" 

The solution to the population explosion lies, in 
addition to faiftily planning, also in rapid economic 
development and appropriate social transformation. 
The sooner this transformation lakes place, the 
nearer shall wc be towards the solution of the twin 
problems of poverty and over-population, rj 


3500 village.s adopted for intensive a^ctdtural deve- 
iopment 

More than 3500 villages have so far been adopted 
for intensive implementation of programmes for im¬ 
proved agricultiual productivity and the agriculture 
and forestry items of the New Twentv Point Pro¬ 
gramme. 

This is as a result of efforts made by the Union 
Agriculture Ministry to involve different departments' 
officers of the Central and State Governments, public 
sector undertakings, universities and research institu¬ 
tions, fertilizer industry, voluntary organisations, etc., 
in the task of agricultural development. 
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Karnataka: pioneer in 
Family planning 


The administration of Mysore had realised a century ago the need for family planning. 
Dewan Rangacharlu, while addressing the first session of the Mysore State Representative 
Assembly at Mysore on October 1, 1881, expressed concern at the rapid population growth 
which hampered production, Shri Nyapathy Madhava Rao, as the Chief Secretary passed 
orders on June 11, 1930/0/* the establishment of birth control clinics. Consequently Mysore 
emerged as the first Government in the world to start a network of birth control clinics in the 
state. In spite of the social taboo, many married women visited the clinics at Bangalore and 
Mysore to seek advice from experts. 


SETHU RAO. S. 


THE princely State of Mysore which is part of 
Karnataka was often described ‘a model state’, 
“a pattern for the world" etc. Mahatma Gandhi con¬ 
sidered it as Rama Rajya. Thanks to the farsighted¬ 
ness of benevolent rulers and its able administrators, 
Mysore State ach.cved many ‘firsts’ to its credit, like 
"producing electricity by harnessing water, constru¬ 
ction of world’s fargest transmission line over seventy 
years ago and the setting up of a legislative assembly. 

It is interesting to note that the administration ol 
Mysore had realised a century ago the need for 
checking population growth. Dewan Rangacharlu, 
the first Dewan of modern Mysore while addressing the 
first session of the Mysore State Representative Assem¬ 
bly at Mysore on October 7, 1881, expret'sed concern 
at the rapid population growth which hampered pio- 
ductiun. He felt that this resulted in increase of want 
and poverty. 

It was towards the end of 1929 that a meeting was 
held in Bangalore. The venue was a palatial build¬ 
ing belonging to one of the Ranas of Nepal who had 
settled down in Bangalore. Persons belonging to 
India, Britain and Nepal were there at the meeting. 
Sir Mirza Ismail, the Dewan of Mysore and Sir P. S. 
Sivaswamy Aiyar, a leading advocate and social wor¬ 
ker of Madras were prominently there. They were 
meeting to explore ways and means of promoting 
birth control in the State. The funniest part of the 
meeting was that the Rana had no family while Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyar and two others who spoke on the 
occasion were childless. 

At the meeting it was resolved to -equest the State 
government to take necessary action to start birth 
control clinks in important towns. 

Sir Mirza Ismail who took keen interest in the sub¬ 
ject directed the Medical Department lo jakc neces¬ 
sary action to set up birth control cPnics in the Vic¬ 


toria Hospital at Bangalore and Krishnarajendra 
Hospital at Mysore. 

Accordingly, the Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Mysore, Shri Nyapathi Madhava Rao, who later 
succeeded Sir Mirza Ismail as the Dewan of Mysore 
passed orders on June 11, 1930 for the establishment 
of the clinics. 

llic historic Order 

The text of the government order was as follows ; 

.S. O. Government of His Highness the Maharaja 
ol Mysore, General and Revenue Departments. G.O. 
No. C 14353-6-Med. 263-29-3 dated Camp, Mysore, 
11th June. 1930. 

Birth Control Clinics 

Passing orders on the establishment of in the \ le- 
toria and Maternity Hospitals at Bangalore and 
Krishnarajendra and Vani Vilas Hospitals at Mysore. 

Letter No._C703-5 dated the 27th March, 1930 
from the Senior Surgeon in Mysore submitting propo¬ 
sals for the establishment of Birth Control Clinics in 
the Victoria and Maternity Hospitals at Bangalore and 
Krishanarajendra and Vani Vilas Hospitals at Mysore. 

Order thereon No. G 14353-6-Med. 263-29-3 dated 
Camp, Mysore, 11th June 1930. 

The Senior Surgeon reports that many women cither 
on account of bodily ill-health «)r on account of 
frequent child-bearing are so debilitated that mater¬ 
nity is contraindicated for their own sake as well as 
that of their progeny. With a view to provide the 
necessary knowledge and the means for contraception 
in such cases he proposes. 

(I) That the Lady Mcdkal Olliccrs ot the 
Victoria and the Maternity Hospitals. Ban- 
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gaiore and the Krishnarajeodra and the 
Vani Vilas Hospitals, Mysore, be authori¬ 
sed to enlighten women desirous of infor¬ 
mation on the subject for bona&de reasons 
and also to teach the necessary technique. 

(2) The contraceptive appliances costing not 
more than Rs. 500 be stocked in the insti¬ 
tutions for being supplied at cost price to 
those wishing to have them. 

(3) Tlial Dr. C. V. Natarajan, who has made a 
special study of contraception in America 
may be asked to cooperate with the Lady 
Medical officers by giving them such advice 
as they may need for the development of the 
clinics. 

The Senbr Surgeon further states that such advice 
will be given by Lady Medical Officers only to married 
women who require it on considerations of health or 
for economic reasons. 

Under these circumstances. Government are pleased 
to approve proposals and direct that the sum of Rs. .500 
required for the purchase of contraceptive appliances be 
set in the first instance from the provision for “Euro¬ 
pean Medicines" under 21 Medical Stores and recou¬ 
ped from the sales later. 

Sd|- N. Madhava Rao 
Chief Secretary to Government 

First Government Clinic 

When the historic orders were issued, no one knew, 
not even Sir Mirza Ismail that jx'rhaps Mysore was 
emerging as the first Government in the world to start 
a network of birth control clinics- in the State. 

Dr. C. V. Natarajan of the Public Health Depart¬ 
ment, who had made a special study on contraception 
in America, was asked to cooperate with the Lady 
Medical Officers by giving them such advice as they 
needed for the development of the clinics. 

riic Clinics at Bangalore and Mysore were Irequen- 
led by married women who needed advice from ex¬ 
perts. In spite of the social taboo, many took advan¬ 
tage of the facility provided by the State. When the 
second world war broke out in 1939, the work in these 
clinics had to slow down for want of funds. 

Sir, P. S. S.vaswaray Aiyar, advocate and President, 
Nco-Malthusian Society, Madras who was childless 
himself took a keen interest in the movement and he 
had realised the fundamental importance of it to this 
country. In February 1931, he wrote to Sir Mirza 
thus ; “I am sorry it was not possible for you to pay a 
visit to Dr. Marie Stopes’ clinic in London. I sugges¬ 
ted it, not because T was dissatisfied with what Mysore 
had done, but because 1 wanted you to go further...” 

He fell that Mysoic Government was encountering 
difl^n^ies regarding the adequate number of lady doc¬ 
tors and midwives with sufficient experience of the 
tediniquc of contraception. 


Margaret Sanger, a pionedr in the worid birth coii- 
trol movement was closely following the progress made 
by the state sponsored birth control clinics in Mysore. 
“That great social advance has been an inspiration to 
many” she wrote to a voluntary worker in Delhi in 
Jufy 1939. She paid handsome tribute to the enligh¬ 
tened measures taken by the Government of Mysore. 

□ 

Primary Curriculum Renewal Project 

More than four lakh students in about 250U pro¬ 
ject schools situated mostly in backward, rural and 
semi-urban areas in the country are being benefitted 
by a Unicef-assisted project on curriculum relevant 
to their own needs. Called Primary Curriculum Re¬ 
newal Project, it is being implemented in 22 states 
and 8 union territories, under the academic' guidance 
of National Coundi of Educational Research and 
Training (NCERT) 

The project is expected to help in reducing the 
drop-out rate in elementary schools, as' it strives to 
make education more interesting, focussing specially 
on the disadvantaged sections of the Community. The 
innovation is also to give fiUip to decentralisation of 
curriculum-making, since it emphasizes on insolvinp 
local teachers in this process. More than IlOU 
teachers are participating in the experimont fo Iry-ouf 
of educational materials. 

ITI declares eight per cent dividend 

1981-82 has been a year of record performance 
for the Indian Telephone Industries Ltd. (ITI), a pub¬ 
lic sector undertaking under the Ministry of Commu¬ 
nications. The value of production in the ITI units 
rose to Rs. 159.30 crores from Rs. 94.55 crores in 
the previous year and the profit before taxes to 
Rs. 17.43 crores from Rs. 1.93 crores. 

AU the production xmits of the company have 
shown a remarkable increase in production. While 
the turnover of the Bangalore complex, for the first 
time, crossed Rs. 100 crores mark, Naini Palhat and 
Rac Bareli units shows substantial increase in sales. 
The Srinagar unit, for the first time, recorded a turn¬ 
over beyond one crore rupees by sale of telephone 
instruments and spares. 

m have declared a dividend of 8 per cent on the 
paid up capital of the dompany for the year 1981-82. 
Shri C. S. S. Rao, Chairman and Managing Director 
has presented a cheque for Rs. 1,175 crores as divi¬ 
dend for the shares held by the President of India, 
to Shri A. P. Sharma, Minister of Communication. 

SlrcnfEthening of PDS in North Eastern region 

The Government of India have decided to assist 
the States and Union Territories in the North-Eastern 
Region to strengthen the infrastructure for public dis¬ 
tribution system in the region. This would be done 
tbrou^ financial participation in the Slate. Civil 
Supplies Corporations is to be set up there. The Centre 
win alsb provide assistaocc to these Corporations for 
constructing godowns. A scheme amounting to 
Rs 3 crores has been included by the Mimstry of 
Civil Supplies in the Sixth Five Year Plan. 
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Family planning, 
political will 


The author says that the political functionary should commit himself!herself morally, 
spiritually, physically, socially, emotionally and intellectually towards the uplift of the 
populations through family planning programme. Particularly tickets should go to only 
those candidates who profess faitji in the small family norm. The programme should he 
highlighted in the political manifesto. In all the developmental programmes preference 
should be given to those beneficiaries who practise family planning norms. The author says 
that those who possess more than two children may be deprived of all powers, privileges and 
rights as had been done in China. The government should try to evolve a common civil code 
for all the communities living in India. 


S. YADAVA REDDY 


FAMILY Planning programme should not be 
treated in isolation from all other development¬ 
al works, at best, it is a socio-economic movement 
based on social, and cultural and, according to 
Mahatma Gandhi even spiritual foundations. Popu¬ 
lation education. Family Planning Programme and 
Family Welfare Programnae cannot and must not be 
separated from the development process. “The entire 
development process will have to be made to move 
upwards from micro level to macrolevel in order to 
facilitate the inescapable role of political functionaries 
in this vital programme”. 

Aside to this, political functionary, should, at best, 
commit himselfherself morally, spir.tually, physically, 
socially, emotionally and intellectualfy towards the 
uplift of the populous through population planning 
programme. 

Following lines should be observed : 

(i) All political parties, irrespective of idcolo- 
gicaP affiliations should and must ^ give 
weightage while allotting the election tickets 
to those candidates who profess the faith 
on small family norm. 

(ii) All political parties should affirm and high¬ 

light the paramount importance of srrest- 
ing the growth in populatiog in their politi¬ 
cal manifestos. A line or two on the 
National Family Planning prt^ramme is 
most appreciable while releasing the elec¬ 
tion manifestos. _ 

Experts from the paner presented at the Seminar on the 
population problems and Family Welfare organised under 
the Joint ausphes of Prakasam Institute of Development 
Studies. Yojana (Telugu) and State Family Welfare Bureau. 
A.P. on Oct. 9. 1982 at Hyderabad. 
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(iii) All political functionaries should devote 
their attention toward the philosophy of 
Small Family norm and become foremost 
communicators in this regard. 

(iv) Props and perks should be considered only 
to the votaries of the programme. 

(v) Distribution of pattas, allotment of houses, 
fertilisers, cement etc., may be provided 
on the priority basis to those beneficiaries 
only who practices the ideology of small 
faniUy. 

(vi) Insurance of Children by the Government 
those who have adopted family Planning 
programme may be considered. 

(vii) Sanction of Scholarships, guarantee of 
higher education to the children of benefi¬ 
ciaries, priority in providing employment to 
the sons and daughters of the adopters of 
small Family, VIP treatment in hospitals, 
such as providing beds etc., hence prefe¬ 
rence should be given in all walks of life. 
These compulsive needs would accelerate 
the tempo and assist in bringing down the 
birth-rate to the desired level. 

(viii) In India people do not respond to Govern¬ 
ment leaders and voluntary Social Workers 
that can really influence people. 

fix) But, it is irony of fate and that political 
leaders are totally pre-occupied with wanjd- 
ing positions of power and the voluntary 
sodal workers are paying attention only to 
supeifidal middle-class urban problems 

(x) Malthus was the first person to suggest “the 
postponement of the age of marriage of 
females as one on the measures to reduce 
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the pressure of population of land”. Ac¬ 
cording to Agarwala, " if the age of marriage 
in India rises to 20 years (ggainst the rise 
of the age of girls is 18 years and ooys 21 
years per Government of India’s legislation) 
as a result of social, educational and legis¬ 
lative changes, the birth rate is likely to 
decline by 30 per cent that is, it may come 
down from the present 40 to about 27 per 
thousand population”. 

(xi) Statistics have shown that the “Females 
who arc married at 15 years bear on an 
average 6.6 children. But those who marry 
after 20 years of age give birth to small 
number of children. According to the 
Mysore Survey the rural Females marrying 
between the age of 14 and 17 gave birth 
to 5.9 children, while those marrying bet¬ 
ween the age of 18 and 21 gave birth to 
only 4.7 children”. 

fxii) Therefore, there is a need for further look 
at the rise of age of girls ^o 22 years, boys 
25 years. TTiis would bring rapid decline 
in the birth-rate of India. 

(xili) The critical age for producing children ap¬ 
pears to be around 19 and 20 years, and 
there is clear reduction in the average num¬ 
ber of children appears to take place when 
the age of marriage 20 years and above. 

(xiv) The reproductive span from 15 to 45 to 20 
to 45 is lessened, therefore, there arc less 
chances of producing children. The ideal 
age for girls and hoys would be 22 and 25 
respectively. 

(xv) Again there is possibility of encouraging the 
age of boys from 25 to 28 to delay the 
marriages; the idea of career before the 
marriage would defini'ely strengthen the 
altitude of boys. This way if could he 
helpful in reducing the birth-rate. 

(xvi) A woman of 22 years is mature and can 
take decisions ab<mt her future; how child¬ 
ren she should haste, naturally well-educa¬ 
ted women prefer less children than unedu¬ 
cated. Legislative measure raising the age 
of marriage of women to 22 vears and 
men 25 years will be helpful in building 
a new norm or new thinking among the 
coming generation. This realisation will 
come up only when education amona lural 
women and girls be popularised. 

(xvii) Functional literacy and compulsory edu¬ 
cation will definitely brinc-down a marked 
change in the attitude and practices of boys 
and girls toward life and economic outlock. 

fxviii) More and more popularisation and liberali¬ 
sation of (abortion and) MRP will go a 
long-way in containing the growth. It may 
he opened to all married and unmarried, 
and that way, we will be saving thousands 
of lives from health hazards and also re¬ 
leasing from the clutches of cmel male- 
based and male-baised Society. There is 


a fear of 'Permissive Society’ lurking in the 
comers—but this could be over-come by 
massive mass education in the country. 

(xix) Rules must be liberalised by giving powers 
to Medical Officers and Medical practitio¬ 
ners to sterilize the women who ccane for 
second child to the maternity hospital or 
clinic. 

(xx) And those parents who are willing to under 
go sterilisation after one child may be allow¬ 
ed to be operated. 

(xxi) All susceptible cases, beggers, and leprosy- 
contacted persons should be sterilized with¬ 
out their consent, at the very first-sight. 

(xxii) Those who possess more than two children 
may be deprived of all poyvers, privileges 
and rights, as it was done in the case of 
China. 

fxxiii) There is no harm or heaven will fall, if we 
take bold-steps by following the example of 
China. “One Child for one family”. Our 
left-oriented politicians, progressives mo¬ 
dem-out-lookers should come our rescue. 

(xxiv) Minorities should fall in line with majority 
in observing family welfare methods, if we 
want to enter into egalitarian society. 

(xv) Another very important step that the poli¬ 
ticians, press pleaders and parliament have 
to take up the cause of a Common civil code 
in the country. At present the muslims 
have their own personal law which pves 
them a righ' to marry a second or third or 
fourth wife when the first is living, while 
the other predominent religious groups have 
adopted monogamy as the legal norm. 
Fear is expressed by the majority that they 
are forced to adopt Family Plannmg, while 
minority groups, snecially muslims are 
allowed to adopt polygamy. Lastly popu¬ 
lation restraint is now imperative for the 
peace and tranquilitv of the World. The 
wasteful and dreadful arms race and atomic 
and nuetron weapons have no place if 
peaCc is to be maintained. 

In this type of Gandhian development profile, po¬ 
pulation res'rakit programmes are not relief measu¬ 
res but are programmes of Societal reconstruction lo 
achieve a just and equitable Sodo-economic order 
not only in each country but in the world as a whole. 

In conclusion, it is the ardent de.sire of the writer 
let our politicians, the pulse-beat of our people, arise, 
awake and stop not till to goal of prosperous India 
is reached. This is possible only when we take ac¬ 
tive steps to Create conditions that "derate motiva¬ 
tion for a small family norm in the community, e.g., 
nrogrammes aimed at reducing sodal and cconcmiic 
inequalities, education particularly education of 
women, improvement of social and economic status 
of women and nromotion of democratic institutions. 
Idfol^, principles, policies nnd programmes matter 
little unless family Planning Programme is taken in 
a big way. 
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Voluntary organisations 
in population control 


What is so voluntary about voluntary organisations when they conduct programmes with 
the government funds. Voluntary organisations motivate the people, create demand for 
the service, take up follow up action, research, evaluation and even rehabilitation. They may 
also conduct parallel programmes and redefine the scope, identify new approaches and methods 
and experiment with new ideas. 


SMT. MAMATA LAKSHMANNA 


VOLUNTARY or^isations have played a major 
role in population control programmes since 
the beginnmgv In fact in most of tlie countries in¬ 
cluding inoia and pioneers in the field of family plan¬ 
ning and birth control programmes have been volun¬ 
teers and non-govemmental organisations, Thougli 
our was the first country to adopt family planning as 
a national programme yet we find that the population 
probfem has not been solved and the growth rate is 
•still quite high. In some cases the countries which 
started popukdon programmes much later have been 
more successful. What could be the reason for this 
contradiction ? 


Ours being a democracy, family planning has been 
introduced as a voluntary programme and rightly so. 
with full governmental support. As a result, a per¬ 
son 'is going to limit the number of children only when 
she or he is (a) fully convinced of the desirability 
of having a small family, (b) free to make such a 
decision, (c) aware of the contraceptive techniques 
and (d) such facilitiecs are available and there is a 
proper follow up. We may add a few more requisite 
Conditions such as support of the spouse, immediate 
family and community; assurance that the existing 
children will survive (in other words availability of 
proper medical and health services) and security in 
old age. Other factors which hinder or supposed to 
cente in the way of acceptance of family planning arc 
idigion (Islam, Catholic, Karma etc.), traditional 
occupations (agriculture, business) joint family sys¬ 
tem (decisions are made by inlaws and ciders) etc. 


Type of Vohmtary Orgaoisarions 

Voluntary organisations may be different types 
depending on their objectives and membership. J^ey 
mav be International (Rotary club, I.P.P.F., YMCA) 
National (B.G.M.S., AIWC) State Level and purely 


BxDcrts from the paper nresenisd a: the Seminar on 
Population problems .ind family welfare org.^ifcd i^der 
the ioint auspioes of Prakasam Institute of pevclormcnt 
Studies Yolana (Teluati) and State Family Wclare Biucau, 
AP on October 9, 1982 at Hyderab.-»d. 


local. International voluntary organisations have 
some commtm programmes and some are taken up 
at National, State or Local levels within the frame¬ 
work. Local organisations crop up according to 
I'ocal needs or of its members and arc free to frame 
their constitution and take up any activity they deem 
proper. Workers in these organisations may be 
classified as (a) active volunteers (b) members 
(c) salaried staff. Actual volunteers usually are the 
pionccns who start the activity and slowly enroll mem¬ 
bers for raising fund.s as well as enlarging the area 
of activity. Members usually do not take any active 
part except attending important functions or meet¬ 
ings. Some members may take active part if they 
are particularly intererted in some programme. When 
the activities increase volunteers may not have 
enough time, expertise or requisite qualifications to 
carry out the programmes and therefore some people 
are employed on part time or whofe time basis for 
administration, secretariat work and implementation 
of the programme. Thus a voluntary organisation 
may have a bureaucratic set up as rigid as any Gov¬ 
ernmental organisation if proper precautions arc not 
taken. 

Objectives 

Voluntary organisations may come into existence 
with various objectives (a) Those spousing the 
cause of Family Planning c.g. International Planned 
Parenthood Federation, Family Planning Association 
of India etc. (b) Those conducting other social ser¬ 
vice pre^ammes and also taking up family planning 
because that is the need of also faking up family 
planning because that is the need of the hour and 
funds are available c.g., Indian Red Cross Society, 
Andhra Mahila Sabha (c) Some \ioIuntary organisa¬ 
tions usually conduct social and cultural programmes 
and take up some social service programmes which 
may include Family Planning e.g. Rotary Clubs, Lions 
etc. 
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Tile g^owtlt sate of la^an popidatiao lias beea veiy 
rapid tot the 50 to w ^pars and since indepen¬ 
dence the popuUidon has doubled. Thu has happen¬ 
ed in site ot Govenuneat of India adc^iing popula¬ 
tion control as a National Programme in the Fifst 
Five Year Plan itself and launching it with lytbem 
method and conducting c^tain demographic studies. 
By the end ot Second Five Year Plan extension ap¬ 
proach was adopted and during Third Plan with the 
introduction of lUO it was feit a solirt.on was found 
for spacing the births and thus controlling the grow¬ 
ing population. Terminal methods of Vasectonmy and 
Tub^tomy were also emphasised during this period 
and in the next plan when sterilisation camps were 
conducted on a large sOale. In sjnte of ail these 
efforts less than one fourth of the eligible couples are 
protected by family planning methods, and therefore 
population control still remains a ^gantic task. This 
also means that this- cannot be achieved by govern¬ 
mental efforts alone. 

The preamble of the New Delhi Declaration on 
population and Development 1981 says “The Asso¬ 
ciation (Indian Association of Parliamentarians) met 
in New Delhi on 25 May 1981 and took cognizance 
of the following facts : 

There has been a phenomenal rise in the country’s 
population over the Inst 10 years as is evident from 
the provisional census figures wWch indicate that on 
1 March 1981 the population had crossed 68.3 crores 
(1 crore—10 million). 

Expert assessments suggest the possibility of actual 
figures being still higher (the last decade added 13.6 
c'rores to the population which is 2.7 crores more 
than the population in the sixties). 

The steep rise in population can thwart all attempts 
to plan for improvement in the quality of l.fe on 
people, particularly these living below the poverty 
line. 

It can cause erosion of the progress already achiev¬ 
ed, and being achieved—a situation the principal vic¬ 
tims- of which arc the poor, particularly women and 
children, 

The pressure of numbers will deny development 
to those very segments of the society for which deve¬ 
lopment is intended and 

It can also cause devaluation of human life.” 

Population grows when the gap between the birth 
rate and the death rate increases due to increase in 
b rth on rapid deefine in death rate. Population is 
affected also due to emigration or immigration. In 
the case of our country though the birth rate has 
fallen sinefc 1951 the rate of decline in death date has 
been more rapid and as a result the growth rate has 
been quite high. Only in the last decade the crowth 
rate has mareinally declined from 2480 to 2475. but 
still the addition of population in absolute number 
has been hi|3ier than the orevions decade. Since the 
population ot 1981 is 683.8 million. 

Role of Volontoy Organisation in Population Control 

Many a times it is felt or argued that voluntary 
organisations may start work in a new area of field 
as per the need of the people and make people and 
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government conscious of these needs. But once the 
Gdvemment takes up the programme they should 
withdraw or start work in some other areas. Second 
}y, what is so voluntary about voluntary organisations 
when they conduct programmes with government 
funds. To find answers to these questions let us 
examine the roles that can be v^yed by ffic volun¬ 
tary orpnisations. 

The population of a Country can be controlled 
when the couples decide to ha\t smaller families. In 
other words while through mass media an awareness 
has to be created about the consequences of rapid 
and uncontrolled popidation growth to check 
growth an att'itudinal change has to brought about in 
the individuals concerned. Therefore while we need 
family planning clinics and services for the wil^g 
acccj^ors and mass media for creating general aware¬ 
ness, we also need workers to motivate people for 
accepting the small family norm, clear their doubts 
and answer their que.stions. We need people to 
educate the younger generation about population dy¬ 
namics and create an awareness about the coussq-ien- 
ces of uncontrolled population growth. They have 
to be further told and convinced that individuals have 
a role to play at each stage by making the right deci¬ 
sion. This may include deciding the right age for 
marriage, when to have the first or education 
about responsible parenthood including family life 
education, maternity and child health, nutrition and 
emphasis on quality of fife. Therefore while on the 
one hand basic health care and family planning ser¬ 
vices have to be provided on the other awareness 
about availability of these services and demand for 
their projxr utilisation has to created. Can govern¬ 
ment do it alone ? And the answer is no. Voluntary 
organisations may on the one hand work in the areas 
of motivation, creating demand for services, person 
to person communication, follow up, research and 
evaluation and even rehabilitation and support the 
governmental efforts. On the other hand they may 
conduct parallel programmes and redefine the scope, 
identify new approaches and methods, and experiment 
with new ideas. In India we get children so that 
they may bring happiness to the parents and family. 
We are worried about our oPd dage and the other 
world and beget children without thinking about the 
world which the child will inherit from us. Thus it 
is question of changing attitudes and values which 
can be achieved only by persons who themselves be¬ 
lieve in the new values and are prepared to work for 
them. Most of these persons have to be identified, 
approached or given opportunities to work, which, 
may not be possible under Government patronage. 
They have to be given encouragement and help wher¬ 
ever thev are, so that, they mav work with the people 
intimately known to them and who respedt them. 
These vc-lunteers mav be literate, illiterate, retired 
persons or young NSS volunteers. They have the 
inclination but they may not have the resources and 
therefore it is important that tlwir services are fully 
uitilised giving proper incentive®, encouragement, 
training if necessary and anv other help. Tn this 
task Government. Family Planning Association of 
India and all voluntary organisations have to work 
together if the goal of zero population growth has to 
be achieved. □ 
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Population situation and 

minorities 


A study of population on the basis of religious compositions has shown that over 50 years 
period (1921*—71), there is a marginal increase in Muslims, Sikh. Christians, and Buddhists, 
hut a decrease o/l .68 % in Hindu population has been observed. It is noticed that fertility 
rates of Muslim religious groups are higher than Hindu in both rural and urban sectors. 
No doubt to man it appears to be irrelevant in a secular society, yet it is a fact recognised by 
all demographers, social scientists and geographers. 


DR. S. SREEDHARA SWAMY 


Although a study of population on the basis of 
religious composition would appear to be irrele¬ 
vant to many in a secular society, it is a fact recog¬ 
nised by all demographers. Social Scientists and 
geographers that religious convictions cannot be 
divorced from the social life. This is particularly 
true in the case of Indian people as here religion and 
culture are very closely interlinked. Today the Indian 
nation is an alloy of plural, racial, ethnic, linguistic 
and religious groups- With a considerably long 
period of co-existence of a variety of entities, the 
Indian culture has emerged as a unit of diversities. 


Ihe Census of India taken in 19,51 could not 
provide detailed statistical information about the 
religions at micro-level (district units). The Census 
of India conducted in 1961 was the first comprehen¬ 
sive operation and gave statistical information about 
the major religious groups and communities of the 
country at the district level. The 1971 census has 
also gven the district-wise break up for religious 
groups. From the 1981 census, analysis of data 
based' on religious groups is not yet readily available. 
However, according to 1971 census, some broad 
conclusions are drawn which have great implications. 
Following is the religious composition of Indian 
population. 


Indian Popolation & Religioas Gronps 


Religious groups 


Percentage of share of Indian population 






1921 

31 

51 

61 

71 

Hindus 




84.40 

84.34 

84.98 

83.51 

82.72 

Muslims 




9.57 

9.86 

9.91 

10.70 

11.21 

Christians 




1.79 

2.11 

2.35 

2.44 

2.60 

Sikhs 



. 

0 37 

0 46 

1.74 

1.79 

1.89 

Buddhists 



. . . . 

0 05 

0.04 

0 05 

0.73 

0.70 

Jains 

• 

• 

. 

0.51 

0.50 

0.45 

0.46 

0.47 


Source : Nifis Ah ned Siddiqui, Population Geography of Muslims of India, p. 16 


Variation in 
proportion 
inSOyeirs 


+1.68 
+ 1.64 
+0.81 
+1.52 
+0.65 
- 0.01 


It is evident from this table that while there is a 
decrease of 1.68% in Hindu population over 50 years 
period (1921—71), there is a mar^nal increase in 


Muslims, Sikh, Christians etc. Muslims are co-nsi- 
dered as the largest minority community in India. 
They are settled more in urban areas when compared 
to rural areas. 
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The fertility rates for various leli^ous .groups are . 
analysed in the following table. 

Table 2 

Fertility levels as per 1978 


Religious 

Rural 

Urban 

Hindus 

. 1.14.6 

99..t 

Muslims 

. 149.5 

121.4 

Christians 

104.1 

66.0 

Sikhs 

117.9 

99.4 

It is seen 

that fertility of rate of Muslim religious 


groups is higher than Hindu in both rural and urban 
sectors. - .• 

There is a general belief that Muslims are against 
family planning. But this is based' on wrong con¬ 
ception. The following data would reveal this fact. 


Tabu 3 

Percoitage Distribution of AeecptiHrs 


Religion l96g.«9 1979-80 



Sterlisttion 

lUD 

Sterilisation 

lUD 

Hindus 

88.4 

82.4 

88.6 

84.9 

Muslims 

5.2 

7.2 

5.9 

7.4 

Christians 

1.7 

2.5 

3.3 

2.5 

Sikhs 

2.4 

5.6 

1.4 

5.5 

Others 

2.3 

2.3 

0.8 

0.7 


too 

100 

100 

100 


An analysis of acceptors of various F.P. measures 
for whom religious breakup is available in Andhra 
Pradesh in the context of all India data is done 
here. 


Tabi.e 4 

Percentage distribution of acceptors (1979-80) 


Andhra Pradesh India 

cligious groups -- 

%of Vasectomy Tubec- lUD %of Vasectomy Tubec- lUD 

total pop lomy tomy total pop tomy 

(19tl) (1971) 


Hindus 

.87.6 

92.8 

Muslims 

. 8.1 

4.2 

Christiana . 

. 4.2 

2.9 

Sikhs 

. 


Others . 

. 0.1 

.1 


100 

100 

It is clear 

from the table that composition 

of 


population based on religion in Andhra Pradesh is 
sli^tly different from the national average. Hindu 
and Christian population is more, but Muslim 
population is less. 


88.9 

81.3 

82.7 

89.2 

88.4 

83.9 

6,3 

12.6 

11.2 

6.6 

5.6 

7.4 

4.7 

6.1 

2.6 

2.1 

3.7 

2.5 


.. 

1.9 

1.1 

1.6 

5.5 

.1 


1.6 

1.0 

0.7 

0.7 

too 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


In respect of Vasectomy percentage of A.P. is 
more than India in respect of Hindus and Christians, 
but less for Muslims. However, in respect of Tubec- 
tomy and lUD acceptance while Hindus in A.P. are 
almost akin to Indian average, Muslims and Christians 
have recorded higher percentage. □ 


HUDCO Award for Tamil Nadu and Rajasthan 

Two schemes, one in Tamil Nadu and other in 
Rajasthan have qualified for this year’s HUDCO 
Award for the Best Sites and Services Scheme. The 
award instituted in 1978 carries a cash prize of 
Rs. 10,000 and a roving trophy. The purpose is to 
encourage the development of sites and services' for 
housing the poorest of the economically weaker sec¬ 
tions in the urban areas. 

The two schemes adjudged best this year arc the 
Sites and Servides Scheme at Padi Eri, Madras, of 
Tamil Nadu Housing Bc^rd and Sites and Services 
Scheme at Keshopura, Kota of Urban Improvement 
Trust, Kota. 


1T1 Developed Auto Answering Equipment 

The Indian Telephone Industries (ITI) has de¬ 
signed ^d developed a special equipment called Auto 
Answering Equlpnent for use in Aiiports to get 
flight information by the public on enquiry lines. 
This equipment can be connected to subscriber line 
whenever automatic announcing facility is required. 

This is a micto-processor based equipment which 
can cater upto 10 lines. , When any subscriber <flals 
the allotted telephone number, the equipment lebog- 
nises the call and switches the calling line to the pre¬ 
recorded announcenffint which can be of one two 
minutes dundlon. 
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Seminar on 
population problems 


The success of Family Welfare Programme depends upon the acceptance and 
adaptation of family planning methods, both temporary and permanent by the couple in the 
reproductive age groups both in the rural and urban areas. This requires sustained inputs in 
mass education and media activities especially organisation of seminars, Orientation Training 
Camps for the effective involvement of elite and also the local leadership. On October 9, 
1982 a seminar on '"Population Problems and Family Welfare” was organised jointly by the 
Prakasam Institute of Development Studies, Hyderabad, an academic research organisation, 
Yojana (Teliigu), Government of India and the State Family Welfare Bureau of the Govern¬ 
ment of Andhra Pradesh at A. V. College, Hyderabad. In this seminar experts from different 
walks of life belonging to a cross section of the society presented their papers on and discussed 
thoroughly the themes, namely, birth planning, sociological and economic aspect of population 
growth, minorities and population problem, and minimum needs and quality of life. Here is 
report of the proceedings. 


Smt. B. Sarojidii PuUa Reddy, Minibtcr for 
Medical & Health inaugurated the seminar. She 
stressed that the message of the small family should 
be carried to the slums, the rural folk and the weaker 
sections struggling in poverty. Dr. M.r Akbar Ali 
Khan, former Governor, who was the Chief Guest at 
the inaugural session said that population contiol is a 
national and humanatarian issue and all sections of 
people including the minoriUcs should accept it 
willingly. Dr. Y. R. Reddy, Director of Health and 
Family Welfare, and Dr. P. Ram Rao, State Family 
Welfare Officer explained the progress made in the 
field of Family Planning & Welfare in the State. Prof. 
G. Ram Reddy, Vice-Chancellor of Osmania Univer¬ 
sity in his presidential address said that the population 
control in all its aspects should reach the masses and 
enable them to practise the message consistently and 
voluntarily. 

Birth Planning 

The session on the theme ‘BIRTH PLANNING & 
FAMILY WELFARE’ was held under the Chairman¬ 
ship of Dr. P. Harishikesh, Addl. Director (IPP)- 
Sri D. Munuswamy, Minister for Panchayat Raj, was 
the Chief Guest. Dr. Harishikesh presented the facts 
relating to the census data and referred to growth rate 
at micro level, highlighting issues such as literacy rate 
in rural and urban areas, birth rate and death rate 
etc. The prime objective is to bring down the birth 
rate to 21 per thousand by 2000 A.D. and also to 
reduce infant mortality. Towards this end the family 
welfare programme offers all the services to the eligi¬ 
ble couples, medical and other according to the latest 
scientific practices. He stressed the importance of tem¬ 


porary methods of family planning and referred to the 
gap between awareness and acceptance and said this 
tact was confirmed by sociological surveys. Efforts 
arc made to provide the services at the doorstep of 
the people but deplored the non-availing of services 
at ceriain places because of lack of motivation. Several 
or.entation programmes arc being conducted for the 
benefit of slum dwellers, school children, women and 
college students emphasising the small family norm. 
A Population Education Programme had been organis¬ 
ed by S. V. University which included the formation 
of population education cells in Colleges. “India 
Population Project’’ (IPP) has been functioning in 
three districts, namely Chittoor, Anatpur and 
Cuddapah. 

Chief Guest Sri D. Munuswamy, Panchayat Raj 
Minister, in his address said that emphasis should not 
be on targets in isolation but on attitudinal changes 
necessary for the success of programme. In the present 
context of our country, population growth has an 
adverse effect on development. Added to this there 
is a lack of civic sense among the people. There is 
therefore the urgent need to educate the masses, es¬ 
pecially the rural folk. The Minister referred to the 
attitude of different religious groups and hoped that 
Seminars like the present one would be held among 
all the groups of our community so that a proper cli¬ 
mate is created for the better family living and welfare. 

Prof. M. G. Bhasin of Dayanand College of Arts & 
Science, Solapur presented a paper on ‘Birth Planning 
in India—A future Task*. He referred to basic human 
needs and the interactions between the ‘F and the 
‘We’ resulting in population growth. He gave a graphic 
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preseatatiQo of tbe pop«datiaa giowth aad pioblems 
indicatiig direction, streiigt]! and capacity to explode. 
Tbe problem is tbe outcome of com^ex and manifold 
interactions between geo^pUc, historical, economic, 
social, cultural, religiOUs and political factors. Volun¬ 
tary agencies have to play a catalytic role in family 
planning supplementing the Government efforts. Tracing 
the population history and population pohey in our 
country Prof. Bhasin stressed the quahty of life of 
the masses. We should develop a model with the 
important determinants of environmental factors such 
as kadeiship admimstration, resources, policy and 
planning. Family services have to be interlocked with 
environmental factors in order to secure zero popula¬ 
tion growth and the accent should be on strong com¬ 
mitment to the targets. 

Smt. Mamata Lakshmanna, Population Education 
Officer, presented a paper on ‘Role of Voluntary Or¬ 
ganisations in Population Control and Family Planning’. 
Voluntary agencies create an awareness of the problems 
of the family and help population education. The small 
family norm should be an important part of family 
welfare programme. Religion is projected more as an 
excuse in the way of population control and in fact 
it is not hindrance. There are in reality certain other 
hinderances such as attitudes of elders in joint family 
system which have to be identified and tackled. Popu¬ 
lation education should be taken up at school level 
itself and spread to all sections of people with vigour 
and commitment. 

Dr. K. Suresh, President, Society Community 
Development, highlighted the role of medicos in family 
welfare. He said the emphasis was on sterilisation as 
the method of family planning in sixties. Spacing is an 
equally important aspect in family ordering. Uptodate 
technology should be adopted by medicos working in 
the field. 

Smt. M. V. Subbamma, of Mahila Abhyudaya 
Samstha citing her experiences as a social worker in 
the field of family planning for several years, posed 
the question as to why the programmes have not been 
successful despite massive expenditure. Women’s edu¬ 
cation plays a key role in controlling population 
growth. She advocated compulsory family planning. 

Dr. T. R. Sharma of University of Hyderabad stres¬ 
sed the need to know the relationship between educa¬ 
tion and population growth. Sri N. Ramamurthy, 
Assistant Secretary (Retd.) referred to the comparative 
growth rates among Hindus, Mulsmis etc. during 
1971—81 period and felt that Muslims perhaps are 
adopting a negative attitude towards birth control. Sri 
B. Gundal Reddy, Lecturer, V. V. College suggested 
methods to reduce population growth such as com¬ 
pulsory sterilisation legislation of abortion, raising of 
age (rf marriage etc. Dr. Hari.shikesh summed up the 
discussions as the Chairman of the session and said 
that we should think of short-term as well as long¬ 
term problems and consider solutions to them. 
Minorities 

The third session on ‘MINORITIES AND EDU¬ 
CATION ASPECTS OF POPULATION’ was held 
under the Chairmanship of Dr. R. V. Chandrasekhara 


Rao, Professor of Political Science, University of 
Hyderabad. The Chairman referred lo tne ineme of 
euucaiing tne people about ^ population problem. 

Prof. C. Lakshmanna, Department of Sociology, 
Osman4t University who delivered the Keynote address 
pouted out that mere is an impression that the mus- 
iims do not accept the small family norm easily and 
mat they are reluctant. But even in majority religion 
all Hindus also have not been acceptmg it so easily 
and readily. Also, the problem of popuktion growm 
has to be viewed in the context of economic develop¬ 
ment. We should undertake studies regarding accep¬ 
tance or rejection of small family norm in sensitive 
areas. He made a distinction between hard and harsh 
decision and said there b the need to take bard deci¬ 
sions today and they should be made acceptable. Indian 
Society, it may be noted is quite materialistic in reality. 
Political parties, in power or aspring to come to power 
feel shy to tackle the problem because they view the 
problem on population from the point of s^eguarding 
their votes. He observed that greater responsibility 
devolved upon leadership. We do expect stronger 
poLtical will among the political parties irrespective 
of their creed. 

Sri D. V. Krishna Rao, Honorary Adviser, Urban 
Family Welfare and Postpartum Centre, Andhra Mahila 
Sabha presented an interesting paper on ‘Son theory 
and Small Family norm’. The theme is highly contro¬ 
versial in view of the prevailing belief among the 
farming class that a son is a must. Child mortality in 
rural areas is double when compared to urban areas. 
The solution lo this dilema lies in adopting a son from 
baby banks. He also referred to the problem of se¬ 
curity in old age. There should be more Homes for 
the aged and old age pensions. 

Dr. S. Yadava Reddy, District Extension and Media 
Officer Presented a paper on ‘Political Demography’. 
He referred to the role'of government macliinery in 
tackling the problem and role of leadership in control¬ 
ling population growth. There is political timiditv pre¬ 
vailing in the country for different reasons. He sugges¬ 
ted among the other things depriving persons having 
more than 2 children of any political status or power, 

Sr, M. Anrnachalam, Extension Officer, All India 
Radio, Hyderabad in his paper on ‘Family Planning 
Education’ referred to different approaches and res¬ 
ponses to them. He advocated tbe education approach. 
The concept of small family norm has to be well ex¬ 
plained in a social as well as family context. Mass 
Media should be involved in creating awareness among 
the people in their own language, tradition and culture. 

An interesting discussion followed after the papers 
were submitted by learned speakers. Mr. Nasif Alix 
Khan, Lecturer in Economics, Anwand-Uloom CoBege 
said that minorities might be particular of their num¬ 
bers in the light of commun^ clashes, but ffiey also 
consider the problem from the economic point of view, 
namely tbe disptribution of wealth. He said occupa¬ 
tional structure has to be taken into account. Reducing 
the rate of dependency on agriculture and increasing 
rate of industrialisation, he said would check 
population growth. 
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Population of TN—A study 


Population explosion is the root cause of economic problems in India and so is the case 
with Tamil Nadu. In a span of just ten years from 1971 to 1981 the population ofTN went 
up from 41.20 million to 48.29 million. Implementation of various developmental plans 
has ushered in some progress in various fields but the increase in population has annuled the 
same. 


A. MARIARAJ AND M. SEBASTIAN* 


THE problem of population is at the root of all the 
economic maladies of India. Here is a study to 
show how the growth and distribution of population 
in Tamilnadu influenced the regional economic pro¬ 
blems of the State. Tamilnadu stands seventh in popu¬ 
lation in India. According to 1981 census the population 
of Tamilnadu is 48,297, 456. Population of Tamilnadu 
was 19.3 million in 1901 and has grown uplo 48.3 
m.llions in 1981. In 80 years about 29 million people 
have been added to the State population. Since 1941, 
in each decade the growth rate had been two digit 
figure and in 1961 it was over 22 per cent. The low 
rate of population growth was reported between 1911 
and 1921. The growth rate of population varied from 
a maximum of 22.30 per cent during 1961—71 to a 
minimum of 3.47 per cent in 1911—21; the growth 
rates for 1901—11, 1911—21 and 1941—51 had 
been above the national growth rate of population. But 
the overall percentage for eight decades from 1901 
to 1981 has been less than the national growth rate of 
population. 

Distribution 

THE POPULATION OF TAMILNADU. as recor¬ 
ded in 1971 census, was 41.20 million which was 
distributed over 1.30,069 sq. km. giving a density of 
317 persons per sq. km. It increased to 371 per sq. km. 
according to 1981 census in ten years. Madurai is the 
most populated district of Tamilnadu. In 1981 censsus 
also, Madurai district tops the list accounting for 9.38 
per cent of the total population of this State. North 
Arcot district comes a close second with 37.6 lakhs of 
people. Nilgiris is the most sparsely populated district 
with a density of just 194 persons per sq. km. The most 
densely populated district is Madras, being the capital 
district. A unique feature is that women outmimber 
men in three districts viz. Ramnad, Tirunelveli and 
Pudukkottai. The sex ratio for Tamilnadu was 978 
females per thousand males which is higher than the 
all-India figure of 930 in 1971. 

Regarding literacy, Tamilnadu ranks third in the 
country next to Kerala and Maharashtra with a per¬ 
centage of 45.78 in 1981 from 39.46 in 1971. Percen¬ 
tage of literates for the nation is 36.17 in 1981, and 


that of Tamilnadu is nearly 10 points more. In TN the 
percentage of literate males has risen from 51.78 to 
57.19. The number of women literates have gone up 
from 26.86 to 34.12 in 1981. Among the districts, 
Madras stands first in literacy. Among other districts 
Kanyakumari stands first, these positions being the 
same as in 1971. 

Modem Urbanisation 

FROM THE POINT OF VIEW of the place of 
residence, population is broadly dis-tributed over the 
rural and urban areas. With the onset of the industrial 
revolution, the process of modern urbanisation began. 
Though India is predominantly rural in character, in 
1971, 109.1 million of India’s population lived in urban 
areas. At present, Tamilnadu has six cities and 4 
urban agglomerations with a population of more than 
1,00,000. There are about 15,735 inhabited villages in 
the State accordindg to 1971 census. In 1961, 73.3 
per cent of Tamilnadu people lived in rural areas, 
while the figure got reduced to 69.7 per cent in the 
next decade. It shows that there had been a gradual 
migration of the rural people to the urban centres due 
mostly to economic factors. The growth of population 
in each age group is gradual though the growth rate 
is more in the age-groups 0—4 and 10—14. Conven- 
lionally, the population in the age group 15—64 is 
considered to be the working population; that below 
15 as the young dependents and that above 65 is con¬ 
sidered to be old dependents. The young and old de¬ 
pendents constitute the over-all dependents of a coun¬ 
try-. This depradency ratio of Tamilnadu in 1971 
was 66.07 against the All-India dcpcntkncy ratio of 
81.36. 

The foregoing analysis is a stuy of facts. When we 
relate this data analysis to actual situation, we cannot 
fa'l to notice the economic impact. A close look at the 
sex ratio shows that it is in the backward districts of 
Ramnad Pudikkottai and Tirunelvali that women out- 
num^ men. If is in these districts that there is low 
density of population and illiteracy is very high. It goes 
without saying that these demographic factors have 
affected the economic progress of these regions, besides 
lack of natural endowments. 
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Family Welfare Programme in 1982 


THE year 1982 has seen a significant step-up in 
the performance of the Family Planning Pro¬ 
gramme. The number of sterilisation opera'ions 
reached about 34 lakhs showing an increase of 45 
per cent over the corresponding figures of 1981. The 
UjD insertions at 9 lakhs were higher by 32 per cent 
as compared to the previous year. The number of 
Oral Pill users as on October, 1982 were higher by 
41 per cent. 

Among the States, U.P. which showed poor perfor¬ 
mance in sterilisations since 1977 recorded stcaJy 
and significant improvement in 1982. With 3.3 lakh 
sterilisations, Uttar Pradesh achieved an impressive 
increase of 206 per cent over the previous year. Assam 
showed a commendable improvement of over 200 per 
cent in sterilisation, Madhya Pradesh 70 per cent, 
Punjab 88 per cent and Haryana 105 per cent. Des¬ 
pite having achieved a very high couple protection 
rate of about 37 per cent, Maharashtra has continu¬ 
ed to lead all the States by performing over 5.3 lakh 
sterilisation during the year. 

Laparoscopic Tubaligafion 

Introduction of Laparoscopic Tubaligatlon in a big 
way, training of personnel for this procedure and 
equipping the Slates towards this end some of the 
major achievements. About 10 lakh sterilisations 
were performed by this technique alone. The figure 


of 9 lakh lUD insertion during 1982 is an all time 
record under this head. 

Punjab continued to lead and performed 1.3 lakh 
lUD insertions during the current year showing an 
increase of over 160 per cent. 

The year 1982 also ushered in a pattern of close 
involvement of various segments of society in the 
Family Welfare Programme so as to make it a people’s 
programme. Purj^eful Consultations at the National 
level were held wi*h the representatives of Voluntary 
Organisations, Industrialists, Trade Union Leaders, 
Municipal Commissioners of all Civic Corporations 
in India, Film Industry people, Editors of local lang¬ 
uage papers. Scientists etc. 

Population Advisory Council 

The Government also constituted a Population Ad¬ 
visory Council under the Chairmanship of Union 
Minister of Health and Family Welfare with a view 
to analyse the implementation of the Family Planning 
Programme and advising the Government suitably on 
new ideas and strategies and achieve the demographic 
goals set by the Government. Arising out of the 
deliberations of the first meeting of the Council In 
July, 1982, Working Groups have been set-up for 
specified areas, namely (1) Community participation, 
(2) Communication strategy. (3) Inccntivcsldisinccn- 
tives, (4) Organisation and Management and (5) Re¬ 
search and Technology. □ 


NEW ENTREPRENEURS 

Set up new units 
of your own. 

G S F C has a Scheme 
for you. 

Perhaps you have limited financial resources to set up your own unit. The New Entrepreneurs 
Scheme offered by GSFC solves your problems : 

Salient feature of the Scheme : 

Loan upto 90 % of the fixed assets 

* Loan opto Rs. 5 lakhs for a project 

* Concessional rate of interest 
Moratorium of H years for interest payment. 

Arc you a q.ialified technician ? A craftsman ? A person with practical experience in industry 7 
Yes, You arc. 

Here is an opp>rt.inity to build 
your own Industry. 





For further details write to : 

Gujarat State Financial Corporation 
Children's Hospital Building, 

Rasala Road, Mithakhali, 
Ahmedabad—380006. 
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Family welfare programme 
in Maharashtra 


B. N. MURTHY 


THE NEW 20-POINT ECONOMIC PRO¬ 
GRAMME announced by th- Prims Minister 
lays great emphasis on the implementation of the 
Family Welfare Programme in our country. The 
Prime Minister has stressed the need for making the 
Family Welfare Programme a people’s movement so 
that people voluntarily accept the ‘small family norm'. 

The latest Census Report makes a pointed refe¬ 
rence to the fact that at the present rate of growth 
of population we are adding an ‘Australia’ every 
year to our country. In order to check the population 
growth and to ensure that the fruits of planning and 
development benefit all the sections of our society, 
the Government of India has adopted the Family 
Welfare Programme as an official programme since 
1952. 

Ten National Awards 

, The State of Maharashtra has been in the forefront 
in implementing the Family Welfare Programme. 
The S^ate has received 10 National awards so far 
for the successful implementation of this programme. 
The message of small family norm is steadily spread¬ 
ing in the State. 

The following facts are of particular interest : 

fa) Maharashtra has taken up the Family Wel¬ 
fare Programme in the year 1957-58 itself, 
i.e. about 25 years ago. 

(b) From the year 1957 to 1981, 52 lakh 
■Vasectomy operations were performed in 
the Stale. Five lakh lU.Ds were inserted 
and 1.72 lakh couples were using other 
methods of family planning. 

(c) During the year 1981-82, the State has 
achieved a target of 2.95 lakh Vasectomy 
operations and it has now set for itself a 
target of 4.73 lakh sterilisations during the 
current year. 

(d) By October 1982. 2,35,000 sterilisations 

were completed and by the end of the 
current financial year, the target will be 
achieved if not exceeded. 

(e) In respect of I.U.D. the achievement has 
so far been very impressive in the sense 
that the target of about 11,000 T.U.Ds has 
been almost doubled. 

(f) As regards the number of Family Welfare 
Camps to be held during the current year, 
while the target has been 1,248 the actual 
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number of camps has exceeded the target 
in as much as 1,606 camps have already 
been organised- 

Welfare of Children and Nursing Mothers 

The Family Welfare Programme is a comprclicnsivc 
one in the sense that it has to take care of the welfare 
of children and nursing mothers too. 

In the State of Maharashtra, an integrated Child 
Development Service Project has been taken up in 
two urban blocks, 13 rural blocks and 14 tribal 
blocks during the current year. The purpose of this 
project is to ensure the nutritious and health needs 
of chilciren in these blocks and to reduce the incidence 
of mortafty. Suitable guidance is given to mothers 
to look after their children properly and to take care 
of their own health. A special nutrition programme 
in urban slums which has been taken up for the 
benefit of the children has been extended to cover 
2.80 lakh children and 0.75 lakh women in the 
urban blocks. 

Rural Health Service 

With a view to achieve the goal “Health for all 
by 2000 AD” an integrated approach is being followed 
in Maharashtra by providing the necessary preventive 
and curatory metisurcs particularly in the rural areas 
of the State. These measures include provision of 
safe drinking water, improvement of sanitary condi¬ 
tions ; health education and nutrition. The objective 
is to have one trained ‘Dai’ for each village; one 
trained health guide for every 1,000 people; one 
primary health sub-centre for every 5,000 population 
and a primary health centre for every 30,000 popula¬ 
tion in the Slate. The coverage of treatment of 
infectious leprosy is now 86% of the affected. B.C.G. 
vaccination programme has also been intensifed. 
Necessary infrastructure has already been provided 
upto the level of primary health centre. So far, 
600 eye-camps have been organised. 

Ulttmafe -Aim—^Happy Family 

The success of Family Welfare Programme depends 
On the awareness we create among the common 
people, middle-class families and rural folk in parti¬ 
cular. We have to impress on the minds of our 
people the benefits of small family norm. The 
Government on its part has made available a number 
of incentives and financial benefits for the effective 
implementation of small family norm. A small family 
ensures happines.s of the parenf.s and the children. 
‘‘Happy Family” is the ultimate go.n] of the Family 
Welfare Programme .H 
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Better nirodhs now from 
Hindustan Latex Ltd 

The Hindustan Latex Ltd., a public sector undertaking manufacturing male condoms has 
shown excellent results last year. The company has plans to modernise the existing machinery 
at a cost of Rs. 1 crore and set up a new plant with installed capacity of 300 million pieces, at 
an outlay of Rs. \ 5 crores, utilising the Japane.se technology, one of advanced technologies 
of the world. The new factory is expected to utilise Japanese technology, incorporate maxi¬ 
mum automation, and improvements in the process machinery which will enable the company 
to produce very fine condoms of 0.03 mm thickness compared to the present 0.06 mm thick- 
condoms. The Hindustan Latex Ltd., has registered as all time high profit of Rs. 54.76 lakhs 
in 1981-82, and produced 265.7 Million pieces of condoms against the target of 240 million 
pieces. The company exported over 30 million pieces o/Rakshak condoms to USSR during 
last year. The Meteorological Balloon Plant which had been dosed since 1978 is operating 
now has recently bagged an order for \(i,000 pieces of balloons from Indian Meteorological 
Department. 


HINDUSTAN Latex Limited (HLL), a Public 
Sector Enterprise under the Ministry of Health & 
Family Welfare of the Government of India, was set 
up o,n April 5, 1969 to produce ‘NIRODH’ for the 
Nation’s Family Planning Programme, 1 he first 
factory for the manufacture of these male contracep¬ 
tive condoms was set up at Trivandrum in Kerala 
State with Japanese collaboration. The pjodiiciion 
capacity at inception was 144 million piece,'; of male 
contraceptive sheaths. This was doubled in 1977. 
From inception the company has manufactured nearly 
2000 million pieces. 

Process 

The manufacture of Condoms involve four main 
stages : (i) Compounding (ii) Moulding (iii) Vulcanis¬ 
ing and (iv) Electronic Testing and Inspection 
(Quality Control). In compounding centrifuged, high 
grade concentrated natural rubber latex is used as 
raw material after stringent laboratory tests. I his is 
fed into the mixing tank where it is mixed with 
chemicals. After heating the compound it is cooled 
to room temperature, centrifugally clarified and dis¬ 
charged to the ageing tanks for ageing. The aged 
latex is then fed into the charging tanks. After severe 
laboratory tests the latex is supplied from here to 
the moulding section at controlled intervals 

Mmdding & Vutcanislng 

The moulding section forms the heart of the factory. 
Moulding of high quality rubber contraceptives is a 
highly sophisticated and automa*ed process. Com¬ 
pounded and purified latex i.s fed into the dipping 
tanks of the moulding machines. The moulding 
machine has a variable speed conveyor cfarrying several 
glass moulds. These glass moulds are immersed in 
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the latex bath and withdrawn immediately at uniform 
speed. After two dips, the head of deposit is rolled 
by automatic edge rollers. From here with the help 
of a forced jet the condoms are stripped off the glass 
moulds and sent to the dehydrator where it is partially 
dried. These partially dried condoms arc then mixed 
with a dehydrating agent and vulcanised. After vul¬ 
canising and quenching, the condoms leach the 
electronic testing section for rigorous quality checks. 

Electronic testing and inspection (quality control) 

The electronic testing machine consists of a conve¬ 
yor belt on which metal moulds arc fixed and is 
driven by a motor. The condoms are inverted 
manuaUy over these moulds. The most effective 
screening of each condom is carried out on this 
machine. Later the ciondoms are stripped off the 
moulds after testing by a sponge wheel. There are 
two points of stripping, one for the good condoms 
and other for the defective ones. Collectors at the 
two stripping points collect the good and rejee'ed 
condoms separately. 

The automatic electronic testing machine at HLL 
is one of the advanced and cfficien: machines of its 
kind in the world with a very hi^ level of sensitivity 
to detect defective condoms and automatically reject 
them. Cohdoms even with as much as a pin-hole 
would be rejected by this machine. Several other 
tests axe also earned out to msore a vny qaafity 
gradient. Other tests include dimensional analysis, 
appearance test, water test, evaluation of accelerated 
ageing of condom, accuracy of packing machines, 
pre-despatch batch-wise sample tests etc. Periodical 
tests are conducted throughout the manufacturing 
stages. These stringent quality control tests carried 
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out at MLL Cooiomi to tliosc spedficd under sche- 
duk ‘R’ of the Indian Dru^ and Cosmetics Art. 
Finally, rigordus quality checks ate also carried out 
by experts from the Inspectorate General of Stores 
under the Directorate General of Inspection of the 
Ministry of Defence at the behest of the Union Health 
Ministry. It is only after their clearance, they arc 
finally sent for laminated strip/square packing. 

Condoms are then siliconised to give it a special 
glance, transluscence and durability and individually 
packed in lamina’ed aluminium foils and hermetically 
sealed to keep them safe for over long periods of 
storage. 

Progress 

HLL has registered spectacular progress and 
growth during the past one year and recorded an all 
time high profit of Rs. 54.76 lakhs for 1981-82. The 
company recently declared a five per cent dividend 
on the paid up capital, to be paid to the Government 
of India. This was possible as a result of the excel¬ 
lent workine results the company achicsed durinc 
last year. 

During 1980-81, the company had achieved only 
a meagre production of 105.23 million pieces of con¬ 
doms. The company had been incurring heavy losses 
during the previous years. The highest production 
ever achieved during previous years was 182 million 
pieces. 

'But in 1981-82, the company has achieved an all 
time high production of 265.7 million pieces against 
the target set of 240 million pieces. This is a singu¬ 
lar achievement in that the company has utilised 
over 110 per cent of ins‘alled capacity. 

For the excellent working performance of last year 
the company paid a good performance award of 

per cent of wages to its employees apart from 
the minimum sta*utory bonus of Si per cent fat .n 
total of 20 per cenf). 

The Company has fixed an ambitious production 
target of 300 ra. pcs. of condoms during 1982-83 
and expect to make a profit of Rupees one crore 
during this financial year. The company is hopeful 
of receiving from the USSR, as during last year, an 
order for about 30 million pieces of ‘RAKSHAK’. 
its export qualit3r lubricated condoms, this year also. 

HLL recently introduced in the internal market 
‘SHARE’ lubricated condoms, a superior high quality 
prophylactic for men, which is today being sold in 
lar^ number all over the cou'ntry. 

The company’s Meteorological Balloon plant which 
had been closed since 1978 was put back into opera¬ 
tion this year. It has since completed successful trial 
tests. The company has recently bageed an order 
for 16,000 pieces of meteorological balloons 
f875 gms) from the Ibdian Meteorological Depart¬ 
ment. 

Strict measures to control wastage, and for the 
optimum and effective utilisation of latex, clicmicals. 
furnace oil etc. have helped to streamline production. 


For irtslante, more than 30 per cent reduction in 
consumption of latext and furnace oil has been 
achieved. These factors have within the span of a 
year contributed to the higher productivity and better 
operating results achieved by tlic qompany. 

Modendsation 

Hindustan Latex has now planned for modernisa¬ 
tion of its 14 year old existing plant and machinery 
and for setting up a new plant with in.stallcd capacity 
of 300 million pieces, of male contraceptive condoms. 
The Central Government has in principle approved 
this project being set up with the lafc,st technology. 

The new plant, with estimated outlay of about 
Rs. 15 crores is expected to be set up adjacent 
to the existing plant, at Trivandrum and is expected 
to go on stream witWn two years of formal approval 
of the project report by the Central Government. 
Along with this, the Central Government's approval 
has been sought for modernisation of the existing 
plant at a cost of about Rs. 1 crore. The new plant 
will undoubtedly make a significant contribution to 
the development of Kerala, Trivandrum region in 
particular, which has been industrially backward. 

The Technical Team has recommended the utilisa¬ 
tion of Japanese technology, one of the most advanced 
process technologies in the world for the manufacture 
of prophylactics, incorporating maximum automation 
and improvements in the process machinery, which 
will enable the company to produce defect-free 
condoms at a much faster ra’c. 

The new plant is expected to produce condoms of 
a very fine and thin variety, of a thickness of 0.03 mm 
(thinner than skin) compared to the 0.06 mm thick¬ 
ness of condoms manufactured presently by the 
company. Holland have offered the most advanced 
Automated Electronic Testing technology—a cent 
per cent fool-proof system—^for screening defective 
prophylactics- They have also offered the ‘ultrasonic 
mould washing system’—a burshlcss soaplcss washing 
technique—the most modem system, and the ‘gamma 
ray drying process’ that reduces cnergj' consumption, 
as well as dependence on furnace oil. It is also planned 
to introduce in a phased manner a computerised quality 
control system, that will ensure a very high quality 
of the product manufactuded at the new plant. USA 
have offered the latest packing and cartoning 
machines. 

Several schemes have been launched for the welfare 
of workers of the company. Alongwith the expansion 
plans, it is planned to construct a HLL Township 
providing quarters for a long cheri-shed desire of 
several workers who have no land or building of their 
own. Further, a staff bus service for the transport 
facilities of workers is also being planned. The 
factory which had a history of chro'nic labour troubles 
and recurring heavy losses is now working with per¬ 
fect industrial harmony, recording remarkable 
achievements in production and profits- 

Hindustan Latex has now come of age, having 
proved itself, as a model public sector undertaking 
(continued on page 62) 
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Curbing population growth 
in Republic of Korea 

SOHN WOO—HYUN 


A SPECIAL broadcast messa^ greets commuters 
in Seoul’s jampacked subway trmns during the mor¬ 
ning rush hours. The message reads, “Consult your 
local health center to plan a family”, part of the go¬ 
vernment campaign to curb population growth. 

With over 39 million people on about 98,95.5 square 
kilometres of land, Korea is claimed by some demo¬ 
graphers to have the highest population density rate in 
the world on the basis of inhabitable space, which a 
hilly topography sigiuhcantly curtails. 

By the year 2000, Korea’s population is projected 
to increase by at least another 10 m.llicn or one fourth 
of the present population, provided the government 
family planning programme succeeds. 

Whether the official projections turn out to be ten¬ 
able or not, sociologists and demographers are con¬ 
cerned about the adverse implications further popula¬ 
tion increases could hold for the quality of life in the 
resource-poor country. Their concern is particularly 
justified when one takes into account the expectations 
being created and reinforced with the rapid industriali¬ 
zation of th s society. 

What aggravates Korea’s demographic situation is 
the worldwide phenomenon of urban congestion. The 
Korean experience, however, is rather unique in thaiC 
the capital city of Seoul has been more or less the sole 
target of migrators from the countryside. 

According to official statistics, Seoul’s population in¬ 
creased from only one million in 1953 to 8.5 million 
in 1980, the latest year for which figures are available. 
The increase is described by some local demographers 
as “un-precedentccl.” 

While the population of Seoul alone accounts for 
22.3 per cent of the county’s total inhabitants, that of 
the greater Seoul area, which includeds the city’s thri- 
vingsuburbs, comprises 13,542,000 people or 35.5 per 
cent of the country’s population according to an official 
census made in 1980. 

Most of the country’s best institutions of higher-learn¬ 
ing arc concentrated in Seoul, which in a country, 
where education has been traditionally highly valued, 
accounts in part for the increasingly overcrowded capi¬ 
tal. In 1979, according to official statistic?, Seoul 
accounted for nearly half or 47.7 per cent of the 
nation’s college and graduate students. 

DemograpMc disparity 

Seoul is also the center of the nation's political, eco¬ 
nomic and cultural life, and offers better employment 
OK>ortunities than elsewhere in the country. 

f 
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All in all, the old saying, “Send your children to 
Seoul and your cattle to Cheju Island (Korea’s southern 
most island)”, still holds true today. 

This exodus of young men and women from lurul 
areas and the ever-bulging census figures have triggered 
fears that the subsequently reduced agricultural prodl^ 
ctivity would lead to a food supply crisis. 

In an effort to remedy the demographic disparity bet¬ 
ween urban arid rural areas, the Korean government 
initiated a 10-year programme in 1982, which aims at, 
among other things, promoting jobs and improving 
medicare and educational system in provincial cities. 

Hie plan also encourages the establishment outside 
the Seoul area of factories and other auxiliary facili¬ 
ties needed to support the 1988 Seoul Olympics to 
avoid instigating and further migration of workers and 
their dependents. 

The success of this programme, however, remains to 
be seen since it would require the consistent, determined 
and well-coordinated efforts of policy makers to curb 
the historical trend, which has been gaining momentum 
over the past century. 

Urban congestion is but one aspect of Korea’s demo¬ 
graphic dilemma which the Korean government began 
to tackle systematically in 1962 as part of the first 
five-year socio-economic development plan aware of 
the pertinence of demographic factors to the develop¬ 
ment effort. 

Two approaches have been adopted in the govern¬ 
ment’s efforts to integrate population dynamics into 
the development process-overseas migration and plan¬ 
ned parenthood. 

From 1962 to 1981, according to oflScial statistics, 
453,000 Koreans migrated overseas, with over 80 pci 
cent of them going to the United States, according to 
Cho Nam-hoon, senior researcher of the Korea Ins¬ 
titute for Population and Health. 

Despite the 1981 liberalization of overseas travel foi 
Koreans, Cho says, Korean migration overseas is not 
expected to grow significantly in view of the “unres¬ 
ponsiveness" of recipient countries. 

The planned parenthood programme, the major 
thrust of the Korean ^vemment’s population pdicy, 
however, has proved over the years to be an effective. 
If costly, approach to the country’s demographic chal¬ 
lenge. 

The average fertility rate of Korean Women—the 
average number of children each woman bears—^has 

(contd. on page 56) 
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IN 1975-76, it WM recognised that in order to 
promote family piaxuung at a faster pace, it would 
oe necessary to involve in the programme other deve¬ 
lopment departments of the Government both at the 
Centre and in the States, and all organisations which 
commanded credibi% and influence with the people 
and were interested in the public weifme. With this 
objective, a comprehensive National Population Policy 
was evolved in Ainil 1976. The principal assumption 
behind the National Population Polity was that popu¬ 
lation explosion was an offshoot of poverty and had 
to be tackled as a pmt of overall design for better 
life. Clear demographic goals were defined under tiie 
policy. To reach them, as well as to integrate family 
plannmg with the overall strategy of socio-economic 
development, a number of programmes were initiated 
as part of the policy. 

Some of the more important features of tlie National 
Population Policy of 1976 are : 

(a) increase b the age of marriage from 15 to 
18 years for girls and from 18 to 21 for 
boys; 

(bj freezing of the population figures at the 1971 
level until the year 2001 for purposes of 
representation in the National Parliament as 
well as for aflocation of Central assistance, 
devolution of taxes, etc. to the States; 

(c) likmg of a part of Central assistance to the 
States for their development with their per¬ 
formance in family planning ; 

(d) greater attention to girl’s education; 

(e) proper place for population education in the 
totil system of education ; 

(f) involvement of all MinistrieslDepartments of 
the Government b the family planning 
programme; 

(g) increase b monetary compensation for 
sterilisation; 

(h) institution of group awards as bcentives for 
various organisations and bodies representbg 
the people at local levels, including Zila 
Parishads and Panchayat Samitics ; 

(ij mtimate association of voluntary organisa¬ 
tions particulady those represeotmg women, 
wth the implementation of the programme; 

(i) greater attention to research; and 

(k) greater use of motivational media, particularly 
m nual areas, for mcreasing acceptance of 
family plaiming. □ 


“Our aim is not merely to curb the growth of 
population but to have happier and healthier families 
which, in our circumstances, means smaller families. 
We are disbrbed that our recent census shows an 
alarming incre^. It is small satisfaction to know 
that some of this is due to people living longer and 
not to a higher birth rate. In fact our family plan¬ 
ning programmes are estimated to have prevented 
29 million births in the last decade.” 

—^Prime Mliibtcr Indira Gudhi 
(in her key-note address to the 34th 
World Health Assembly at Geneva). 


Table— 


Indian Investment in Family Planning (1951—85) 


Five year Plan Period 

Family 
Planning 
outlay 
(Rs. in 
crorcs) 

Family 
Planning 
outlay as 
percent¬ 
age of 
total pub¬ 
lic sector 
outlay 

Actual 
Expen¬ 
diture as 
per cent 
of allo¬ 
cation 

First Plan (I9SJ-56) 

6,65 

0.03 

2i75 

Second Plan (1956-61) 

4.97 

0.10 

43,5 

Third Plan (1961-66) 

27.00 

0.43 

92.1 

Fourth Plan (1969-74) 

315.00 

1.98 

88.2 

Fifth Plan (1974-79) 

497.00 

1.26 

98.9 

Sixth Plan (1980-85) 

1010.00 

1.12 



(Source : The Economic Times, Calcutta, 14ih July, 1982) 


Table 2 

Family Planning Expenditore as per cent of total 
Government Bi^et and per expmiditnrc on 

Family Planning for selected Asian Countries (1978) 

Country Year Family Per capita 

Planning expendi- 




expendi¬ 

ture on 



ture as 

family 



per cent 

planning 



of total 

in U.S. 



govern¬ 

cents 



ment 

(from all 



budget 

sources) 

India 

1978 

oTsi” 

20 

Bangladesh 

1976 

2.4 

18 

Indonesia 

1978 

0.2 

29 

Iran 

1977 

0.06 

92 

Korea, Republic of 

1978 

0.18 

49 

Malaysia Peninsular 

1978 

O.Il 

68 

Phillippines 

1978 

0.4 

51 

Singapore 

1978 

0.1 

52 

Taiwan 

1978 

0.1 

21 

Thailand 

1978 

0.07 

15.3 


(Sooroe t Ibid) 
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Fimiiy planning expecfatimis (Levelgi of adtiere* 
menfs b the Sixth Plan Period lor Indb) (1980~-8S) 


Year 

Sterilisa¬ 

tion 

I.U.D. 

(in 

millions) 

Equivalent No. of 
C Ctoral equiva- 
pill users lent ster- 
iUsations 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

C5) 

1980-81 

3.00 

0.80 

5.50 

3.57 

1981.62 

4.00 

1.10 

5.50 

4.67 

1982-83 

4.50 

1.50 

7.00 

5.39 

1983-84 

5.00 

2.00 

9.00 

6.17 

1984-85 

5.50 

2.50 

11.00 

6.94 


22.00 

7.90 



(Source : Ibid) 
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10. The list of incentives covers rebate in income- 
tax b respect of an assessee with one child and an 
assessee \vith two children, concessional rates to 
persons with one or two children having adopted 
terminal method and also priority in supply if agro¬ 
industrial inputs, fifty pet cent rebate in revenue 
and water tax for those having two children with 
terminal method and normal rates for others. Dis¬ 
count of electricity bills or families with two children 
having adopted terminal method. 

11. Out of turn allotment of taxis and thiee and 
two wheeler scooters are envisaged in this proposal. 

12. Certain percentage of seats in schools, colleges 
and other professional educational institutions should 
be reserved for the children of the families, who have 
adopted terminal method after two children. 

13. AH political parties should be persuaded to 
reach a minimum code of conduct for allotment of 
tickets for all elective positions &om village pauch- 
ayats to parliament level. Those having more than two 
children should not be favoured with parly nomi¬ 
nation. 

These and other incentives and disincentives should 
be applicable from the prospective date duly fixed by 
the Crovermnent and not from retrospective nates. 

(contd. from page 28) 

det^ at the position in each individual state, analyse 
their demographic record in the light of the most prog¬ 
ressive among them, and seek to apply the lessons lear¬ 
ned from such an exercise. And this requires a tho- 
rou^ study of the demography of each individual state 
b respect of the role played by historical, economic, 
sociological, cultural, developmental and political fac¬ 
tors, with a view to drawing lessons for remedial demo¬ 
graphic policy. Demography is essentially an inter- 
disdplm^ subject and it falls more b the realm of art 
of historical and comparative experience than of theory 
and scientific laws. This is wlat we should apply to 
our study of individual states if we want to tackle 
successfully our populatioa problem at the national 
level. 

S6 


In coocludii^ 1 must draw pobted nttenUon to the 
priority requirements of four states which have a con- 
siatent and obstinate record of demographic growth 
above the national rate, namely, Rajastnmi. Madhya 
Pradesh, Gujarat and Haryana; now Uttar Prade^ 
because or its size and ^ levmrsa} ctf its previous 
trend of five decades. Kerala, Malwashtia and Tanfil 
Nadu could well gige lessons in reducing fertility to 
the other states; and so also Karnataka, m spite of the 
recent rise m its population growth rate above the all- 
India figure. Every state b the Indian Union has its 
own lessons to offer, either of a positive or ne^tive 
character, with regard to demographic policy in the 
light of its bdividual demographic experience. It is 
now for our demographers and policy makers to gab 
from this mter-state experience for dealbg with the 
national problem. 


(cor\ld. from page 54) 

changed from six in 1960 to 2.7 b 1982, according 
to official statistics, while the net population bcrcase 
rate has dropped from 2.84 per cent in 1960 to 1.67 
per cent b 1980. 

From 1962 to 1981, the Korean government spent 
a total of 145.5 million U.S. dollars on planned parent¬ 
hood programmes. The lion’s share or more than two- 
tlmds of that sum was used to distribute contraceptive 
puis and devices, to acimmister sterilization operations 
and to pay the personnel bvolved. 

The preference for sons, however, still Ungers in 
the mmds of many Koreans, who have traditionally 
counted on sons for their livelihood b old age. 

Despite the current government slogan, “Stop at 
two, regardless of sex,’’ only 41 per cent of women 
with only two daughters practice birth control, com¬ 
pared with 71 per cent of those with only two sons, 
the statistics show. 

There is also a fertility gap between urban and rural 
areas. In 1982, according to the statistics, the total 
fertility rate of urban women averaged 2.4 against 3.3 
of rural women. 

The official campaign slogan, “A daughter well 
raised is better than a son,” does not seem to have 
convinced all the Korean housewives yet, despite the 
changing social modes of Korean society. 

Wieldbg slogans on the one band, the Korean 
government has worked out legislation, which will limit 
medical insurance coverage as well as paid maternity 
leave for workbg women, to deliveries of the first two 
children, starting January 1, 1983. 

Saying that such measures apply primarUy to middle 
class urban families, Cho calls for legislative action 
more relevant to rural households in the lower bcome 
brackets, such as social security benefits for the aged, 
which would reduce the dependency on sons b the 
rural areas. 

Most of all, Cho says, it is about time that the 
Korean government’s slogan be changed to “Stop at 
one, regardless df sex” as is the case with mabland 
China, which, with about one btUbn people, is the 
World’s best populous nation. 
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Age-old respect for 
the aged in India 


Traditionally the aged are given respect in Indian society. But the various facets of 
advancement have been weakening the psychological bonds between the young and the old. 
Before the situation goes out of hand something must be done to slowly rehabilitate the aged. 


IN INDIA the elderly have been traditionally assig¬ 
ned a place of honour and respect as exemplified by 
religion, social values and norms, and the social and 
economic organisation of society. With advancing 
years, the process of withdrawal from management 
and involvement in day to day affairs set in, since dis¬ 
engagement from worldly life at the later stages of 
the life cycle was the expected norm though in prac¬ 
tice this could be delayed depending on availability 
of other members in the family to take over the res¬ 
ponsibility. The transition, however, was voFuntary 
and smooth so that the old did not feel being edged 
out. The elderly, particularly the females, played a 
valuable role 'in the socialisation of young children 
anfl in transmitting social and cultural heritage. There 
are, however, some emerging stresses and strains 
which, in varying degrees, tend to increase the vulner¬ 
ability of the old. The forces of modernisation, tech¬ 
nological change, mobility and the explosion in the 
lateral transmission of knowledge are making changes 
in life styles and values to adjust to the changing cir¬ 
cumstances. The shortage of housing accommodation 
in the cities and their high rentals act as a severe 
constraints in common residence of the aged With 
their sons, particularly for migrant families. The mi¬ 
gration of the younger people increases the vulnerabi¬ 
lity of the old who stay behind, particularly for fami¬ 
lies which do not have independent-production assets 
(land, livestock or household industi 7 ) and ate de¬ 
pendent primarily on their labour. Increasing employ¬ 
ment of vromen outside the home in offices^ and in 
factories implies that they can spend less time for 
taking care of the older members, specially those who 
require constant care. Further, the relatively indepen¬ 
dent status acquired by a white collar woman worker 
who has her own career aspirations sometimes leads 
to demands on the husband for setting up a separate 
nuclear family. There is now a greater investment 
by the family on education and upbrinpng of children 
which affects the intra-family distribution of income 
in favour of the younger generation. The joint family 
system, an important sustaining factor of which was 
the common ownership of the means of production 


Eseerpts from the Sta< us Paper presented by the Indian dclegatien 
to the World Assembly on Aging arranged by the United 
Nations from 26 July to 6 August 82 at Vienna 
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(primarily land), is gradually breaking down. This has 
increased the vulnerability of the old, particularly 
those with no children or immediatckln, as there is 
lesser readiness in discharging long term social obli¬ 
gation towards such members. 

60 plus on ths increase 

India’s large population base (548 million in 1971 
and 685 million in 1981) accounts for a sizeable 
number of people 60-f-even though the iwqxwtion 
continues to be small when compared to the develo¬ 
ped countries. However, due to increased life expec¬ 
tancy and steady decline in the birth rate, the propor¬ 
tion of people 60+in the population shows a defi¬ 
nite increasing trend—^from about 5 per cent projected 
to 5.97 per cent in 1971 and 6.91 per cent projected 
for 1996. The number of persons 60+in 1901 was 
about 12 million. In 1951 it increased to about 20 
million representing a 67 per cent increase. In 1991 
this is expected to increase to about 51 million re¬ 
presenting about 155 per cent increase over 1951. 
The rate of increase of the population 60+is higher 
than the rate of increase in the general population as 
revealed from the following data :— 


Percentage increase Percentage increase 
in total population in population 60-f- 

1951-61 

21.51 

22.40 

1961-71 

24.80 

32.32 

1971-81 

24.75 

31.60 

(projection) 

This trend 
decades as is 
tions) : 

is expected to continue in the coming 
evident from the following data (projec- 

Decade 

Percentage increase 
in total population 

Percentage increase 
in population 60-i- 

1981-91 

18.89 

38.02 


The main reason for this trend is the increase in 
expectation of life at birth from 23.63 years for males 
and 23.96 years for females in 1901 to 60.1 years 
for males and 59.8 for females projected for 1991-96. 

The sex ratio (number of females per 1,000 males) 
tends to get even particularly in the higher age group 
of the elderly but is still not weighted in favour of 
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females as in the developed countries. Age specific 
data for the 1981 census are not yet available but those 
for 1961 and 1971 census indicate the following sex 
ratios : 


All 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 

All ages 

946 

941 

930 

935 

60-69 . 

993 

967 

921 

N.A. 

70+ . 

1043 

1064 

970 

N.A. 


The marital status of the population 60+shows a fairly 
large proportion of the population that has widowed 
status the incidence of which, as may be expected, 
is much larger among females than among males. A 
positive feature of the population 60+in India is that 
most of them are economically active, presumably be¬ 
cause most of them are engaged in sectors in which 
there is no specified age of retirement. Data below 
pve the percentage of persons 60+classified as wor¬ 
kers in the 1971 census (age specific data (or 1981 
not yet available) : 



Males Females 

Total 

Percentage of workers in total popu¬ 
lation . 

Percentage of workers in the age 
group 60+ .... 

52.51 11.87 

73.78 10.50 

32.93 

43.16 

The proportion of workers 60+to the total working 
population is higher than the proportion of this age 
group (1971 census) in the population. 

Percentage of population 60+ in total 
population 

Percentage of workers 60+ in total 
working population 

5.94 5.99 

8.35 5.30 

5.97 

7.82 


About eight-tenths of the working population is en¬ 
gaged in the agricultural sector. This is evident from 
the occu{«tional distribution of workers. Most of the 
employment in agriculture and related sectors does 
not have a statutory retiring age, and is flexible in re¬ 
gard to hours of work and nature of work depending 
on physical capacity. 

Duty towards the elderly 

The Constitution of India recognises the duty of the 
State towards the elderly. According to Article 41; 
“TTie State shall, within the limits of economic capa¬ 
city and development, make effective provision for 
securing the right to work, to education, and to public 
assistance in cases of unemployment, old age. sickness 
and disablement, and in other cases of undeserved 
want”. This provision is one of the directive princi¬ 
ples of State policy, which are considered as funda¬ 
mental in the governance of the country and “it shall 
be the duty of the State to apply these principles in 
making laws” (Article 37). Section 125 of the 
Code of Crimmal Procedure, 1973 rt^uir^ every 
person having sufficient means to maintain his fathw 
Or mother v^o are unable to maintain themselves. 
The Hindu Adoptions and Maintenance Act, 1956 
lays down that it is the oblifstion of a pen^ to main¬ 
tain his or her aged or infirm parent (Section 20(3)). 
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The Study Group pf Income and Wages (1978) 
rect^ni^ the ne^ of old persons not covered by 
pensions or other retirement Wiefits and suggested 
that ffiere should be some standatdisatim of the cri¬ 
teria adopted by different states for giving old age 
pensions (aon-contributory) to the oestitute old. Re¬ 
commendations were also made in this Report in re¬ 
gard to government pensioners. The seventh Finance 
Commission (1978) noted the varying situations in 
regard to old age pennons (non-oontributory public 
assistance) in different states and observed that it is 
desirable to have some uniformity in this regard bet¬ 
ween the states. They allowed in the forecast period 
provision in each state to enable payment of monthly 
pension by way of social security pension for 0.1 per 
cent of the population according to the 1971 census. 

The Sixth Five Year Plan (1980—85) of India men¬ 
tions about the vulnerability of certain categories of 
.the population including the aged and the infirm and 
the need for development programmes to meet their 
wants. These welfare programmes form part of the 
state plans. 

Retired Employees 

Retired employees of the government and organised 
sectors of industry are comparatively better off as re¬ 
gards old age benefits. The government service re¬ 
tired employees are eligible for pension, gratuity, 
leave encashment and provident fund. From time to 
time, the retirement benefits have been liberalised in¬ 
cluding payment of pension to family in the event of 
death of the employee in service, and relief to neutra¬ 
lise price increases. Some of these measures, intro¬ 
duced recently, reflect the government’s concern to¬ 
wards the well-being of its retired employees. Two 
other measures for the benefit of government emp¬ 
loyees arc an insurance scheme which assures pay¬ 
ments on retirement or death as per prescribed sche¬ 
dule and the general provident fund deposit linked 
insurance payment. Central government employees 
are required to make a compulsory contribution to the 
general provident fund which is relumed with interest 
on retirement. Income tax rebates are allowed on such 
contributions. Retired government employees are 
permitted to take up employment after superannuation, 
but if any person intends to take employment witliin 
two years of retirement he is required to obtain per¬ 
mission of government. 

In the organised sectors pf industry, retirement be¬ 
nefits are available to the employees. Under the 
Employees’ Provident Funds and Miscellaneous Pro¬ 
visions Act, 1952 three schemes have been framed ; 
(i) Employees’ Provident Funds Scheme; (ii) Emp¬ 
loyees’ Pension Scheme and (in) Employes’ Deporit 
Linked Insurance Scheme. Under the Employees’ 
Provident Funds Scheme which covers employees 
drawing less than Rs. 1600 per month in establish¬ 
ments employing 20 or more persons, contributions 
are made to the Provident Fund by the employee with 
a matching contribution by the employer. After at¬ 
taining the age of 55 be is entitled to foil refund of 
contributions by him and by the employer to the fund, 
along with interest. More than 100,000 estaffiish- 
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tiients have adopted this scheme covering 11,31 mil¬ 
lion employees. Ihe JBmployees’ Family Pension 
seneme applies compulsotuy to the memoers ot tne 
Provident Fund and iarovkles, the beneht or lamily 
pension to the family of a deceased member, litc in¬ 
surance benent in tne event oi death of the member, 
and a lump sum payment not exceeding Rs. 4,U(J0. 
Under the Employees’ Deposit Linked Insurance Sch¬ 
eme, in the event of death of a provident fnnd mem¬ 
ber while in service, the person receiving h.s provident 
fund is pmd, in addition, an assurance benefit. 

The Payment of Gratuity Act, 1972 is applicable to 
factories, mines and plantations etc., and covers emp¬ 
loyees earning less tnan Rs. 1,000 per month, iiie 
benefit available under the scheme is a lump sum 
amount equal to 15 days’ wages for each year oi con¬ 
tinuous service subject to a maximum of 20 months’ 
wages on termination of employment, superannuation, 
rctuement, resignation or death. 

For workers in coal mmes, similar benefits arc 
available under the Coal Mines Provident Fund and 
Miscellaneous Provisions Act, 1948 under which 
three schemes have been framed : (i) The Coal Mine.'.- 
Provident Fund Scheme which covers about 1,000 
coal mines. He registered membership stood at 1.65 
million in December, 1981; (ii) The Coal Mines 
Family Pension Scheme which covered 0.68 million 
employees in December, 1981; and (.ii) Coal Mints 
Deposit Linked Insurance Scheme which provides in¬ 
surance coverage to a member of the Coal Mines 
Provident Fund. 

Provident fund and lelaicd benefits are also avail¬ 
able under the relevant legislation to workers in plan 
lations, sea-men etc. 

Old age pensions of the nature of public assi-stance 
have been introduced by state governments in keeping 
with the goal of welfare state. These are now in opera¬ 
tion in most parts of the country. The efigibilit> ciiteria 
vary from state to state. Most of the states have laid 
down 65 years as the minimum age of eligibility while 
in a few sta'cs the age limit is 60+ . Some states pres¬ 
cribe a lower age limit for females, widows- or for 
persons suffering from physical or mental handicap. A 
period of continuous residence in the state is necessary; 
Ihe minimum Is 3 years in some states, and in some 
10 years or more. Old age pensions are given to a 
person with no source of income or with nominal in¬ 
come which is inadequate for survival, with no one 
to support him. In some states the period of entitle¬ 
ment for certain Categories is for a limited titne and 
in others on a continuous basis with a prov.sion for 
review of indiv'dual cases. This assistance is dis¬ 
continued when the beneficiary migrates to another 
state. In 1980-81, about three million people bcnefi'cd 
under this scheme in different parts of the country. 

Health Care 

Health Care of the aged is integrated with 
the overall system of health services in the countrv. 
The main objective of public health care is to provklc 
better primary health and medical care sCTviccs to rural 
and tribal areas and urban slums covering preventive, 
promotive and curative services, education in health 
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and hy^ene, prevention and control of communicable 
diseases-, improvement of nutritional status, immunisa¬ 
tion and provis.on of protected water stilly. India is 
committed to achieve health for all by the year 20(X) 
through provision of at least a nauiimum package of 
health care services to all segments of the population, 
giving priority to the underprivileged sections of society. 

The elderly people make use of the free medical 
services provided at the government hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries and also use privately run medical services 
tor which payments have to be made. For reiiicd 
workers in the organised sector certain facilities for 
health care arc extended so that they continue to have 
the benefits on nominal payment even after retirement 
as, for instance, workers covered by the Employees’ 
State Insurance Scheme. Similarly, in the case of re- 
t.rcd central government employees, under the Central 
Government Health Services Scheme, health care is 
provided to the retired employee& and their family 
members at a nominal contribution. In some of the 
large establishments hke the Posts and Telegraphs, 
Railways, Defence Services, etc., out-door medical ser- 
v.ces, domicillarY visits by doctors, laboratory tests and 
•supply of medicines are available to the retired em¬ 
ployees. Most of the state governments also provide 
health facilities to their retired employees and their 
families. 

Common Residence 

Common Residence is the general living 
arrangement for the elderly except where circumstances 
render this ciillicult such as the shortage of housing 
accommodation in the cities and their high rentals, and 
the unwillingness of the older people to be uprooted 
from their community to stay with their migrant sons. 
There are no separate housing schemes for the elderly; 
they are expected to derive benefits from the general 
lioijsing schemes which cater to the requirements of 
dilTerent categorie.s of the population. However, in 
recent years, in public homing schemes by Housing 
15oards|Urban Development Authorities, some houses 
have been earmarked for retiring retired employees. 
F-inployees in government services, banks, public sector 
undertaking.'- can get house-building loans at rates of 
interest lower than bank interest rates. This can he 
repaid over several years which enables them to have 
a house by the time they retire. 

In all social development programmes- 
voluntary organ'sations have been accorded a high 
priority and arc supported, promoted and developed 
not only because of the human and financial re'-ourccs 
that they can mobilise bui because of the vitality and 
''rciigih that involvement of the community can give 
to policies and programmes. Voluntary organisations 
arc associated with working groups, committees or 
study teams-; they are given financial assistance to im¬ 
plement schemes; training programmes for their man¬ 
power arc arranged. 

In the care of the aged, voluntary organisations in 
India have been playing .a pioneering role and have 
shown considerable adaptability and flexibilifv in 
meefng fhr various social service needs of the elderly. 
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\ directory of non-goveramentd orgasisatioos working 
in the field of the wel&re of the aged in India prepafctt 
r^Qtly has identified about 380 agencies. They pro¬ 
vide a wide range of services—residental care, day 
care, geriatric ^e, medical and psychiatric care, re¬ 
creation, financial assistance, counselling etc. However, 
the majority of the agencies and the services they pro¬ 
vide are urban based. 

Voluntary agencies have also been active in conduc¬ 
ting studies on the problems and needs of the elderly 
and in organising discussions]seminars|workshops not 
only on the needs of the elderly but also the contri¬ 
butions that they can make. 

Demogniriiic Treads 

The demographic trends make it evident 
that in Indu, as in many other countries of the world, 
the proportion of the old in the population will increase, 
in addit.on to the increasing numbers in absolute terms. 
This trend is likely to be accentuated as a result of 
improved expectation of life at birth as well as at the 
later stages of fife. Among the positive factors to be 
noted in the Indian society is the strong value that is 
still attached to the care of the elderly by the children 
and the social presstire that continues be exercised on 
persons who f^ discharge this responsibility. 

The welfare of the elderly in developing countries 
like India k to a large extent linked with the general 
pace of social and economic development of the country 
and the extent to which the under-privileged sections 
of society are able to derive benefit from the develop¬ 
ment plans. 

Dispelling Certain Beliefs 

It is necessary to dispel the belief that old age is 
synonymous with illbealth or disability. Thanks to 
modern science and technology most people are able to 
lead an active and healthy life upto the age of 70 years 
or more. Health care of the elderly would best be met 
through the normal health infrastructure which is being 
progressively strengthened particularly to reach the 
under-privileged sections of society. Exclusive public 
health services for the elderly may be difficult at the 
present stage of development. 

In the area of housing, particularly in cities, shortage 
of accommodation is likely to affect the care of the 
elderly through over-crowding, forced separation of 
parents from their children because of the paucity of 
accommodation making common residence difficult, 
and other such factors. 

The problem of the aged in rural areas, particularly 
those who do-not own production assets and belong 
to the under-privileged sections of the soc ety. have a 
somewhat different dimension since old age brings de- 
pendendv, absolute or relative, and increases the bur¬ 
den on the earning members. Old people should not be 
merely considered as beneficaries. They are also a 
resource and their experience and spare time should be 
put to use in community work such as adult literacy; 
welfare work among women, children and the handicap¬ 
ped; relief work; medical care; lepi aid; taxation 
advice; etc. An important service that need«. to be 
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rendered to old people is b the atea of coimselimg and 
the planning fife after retirement. I%is would cover 
lepI, professional, housing, health, financial and other 
aspects. 

Research is necessary on the livbg conditlrms of the 
elderly, their problems and needs and evaluation made 
of policies and propammes for their care. Among 
some of the other aspects that need careful considera¬ 
tion are ways of increasing the accessibility of the agejl 
to different types of services available to the general 
population, like facilities in travel in public transport, 
special comitcrs in centres rendering social services 
etc. 


Volunlary , organisations have to play a very signi¬ 
ficant role particularly in the effective implementation 
of a strategy whi<ffi places a peat premium on the care 
of the elderly through the family and the community 
and on non-institutional services. The organising of 
training of those engaged in the care of the elderly is 
an emerging need; the existing training institutions in 
different fields need review to train these workers. 


Aging m India should not be viewed with anxiety nor 
should the old be considered as an exclusive group 
needing separate institutional care. The time worn 
practice ordained by religious, cultural and social heri¬ 
tage in India is to care for them in the most normal 
and natural setting i.c. the family and the community, 
and permit them to play their roles and responsibilities 
as normal members. PoIicie.s and propammes both 
governmental and voluntary should aim at supporting 
and helping the family and the community in this 
direction. □ 
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Productivity year 
in retrospect 


To make productivity year 1982 a success all out efforts were made in all the sectors. 
Emphasis had been laid on thermal power generation achieving a load factor of 48.7 per cent 
which is 2.3 per cent more than the figure for the preceding year. Total power generation 
from January-Novemher 1982 was 118.3 billion units. During the same period industrial 
situation also looked up. Similarly production of coal also increased. 


Big strides were made in the power sector during 
1982, both in generation from the existing units and 
by way of addition of generating capacity. 

Power generation of 118.3 billion units during the 
year (Janu^-November) was 7 per cent more than 
the generation in the corresponding period last year. 
The target for 1982 is 119.5 billion units. 

The thermal power load factor of 48.7 per cent is 
2.3 per cent more than the figure for the same period 
last year. Here again, the target of 49 per cent for the 
whole period is expected to be achieved. 

The generating capacity of 2827 MW has been added 
to the existing capacity during the year. This com¬ 
prises 2262 MW thermal generation and 565 MW 
hydcl generation. The National Thermal Power Cor¬ 
poration commissioned its first 210 MW unit at Sin- 
grauli early this year. 

Rurfri Electrification 

During January-November, 1982, 16,293 more vill¬ 
ages were electrified bringing the number of electrified 
villages to 3.01 lakh. With this, nearly 53 per cent 
of the total number of 5.76 lakh villages in the country 
now get electricity. The area thus covered serves 71 
iper cent of the ^pi^tion in the rural areas. Out of 
the total population in the country, nearly 77 per cent 
mow get electricity. 

During the year, 2,22627 pump sets were energised 
bringing the number of energised pump sets in the 
country to 47.7 lakh. 

All the villages in the country arc expected to be 
electrified by 1995. 

Industrial Situation 

The year end review of the industrial situation in 
the country clearly indicates that the liberalised policies 
and procedures with regard to expeditious clearing of 
licences, promoting industrial disposals in backward 
areas and “No-Indodstry Districts” and refurnirhing and 
improving the functioning of the industrial infra- 
t tructure and public sector have yielded rich dividends. 
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Industrial production in 1980-81 increased by 4 per 
cent as compared to that in 1979-80 which recorded a 
negative growth of—1.4%. In 1981-82, industrial 
production increased by 8.6 per cent. In the first six 
months of 1982-83, the production continued to grow 
at a rate exceeding 4 per cent over the same period of 

1981. It is hoped that this rate of growth will be 
maintained in the remaining part of the year also. This 
progress has to be viewed against the trends in econo¬ 
mic and industrial growth of the rest of the world, parti¬ 
cularly the industrial countries. The over-all growth 
rate of real GNP of industrial countries was about one 
per cunt in both 1980 and 1981. The aggregate index 
of industrial output of industrial countries as a group 
fcontracted further in the second quarter of 1982, con¬ 
tinuing the downward trend that began in late 1981. 
The decline in the index which was 2.1 per cent in 
the first quarter of 1982, over the same period in 1981, 
continues. Preliminary estimates suggest that the aggre¬ 
gate index declined further in July 1982, indicating a 
decrease of 5.2 per cent during the 12 months ended 
July 1982. 

The number of letters of intent approved during 
il982 was an all-time record of 1017. In 1981, the 
number of such letters was 916; in 1978 it was oriy 
440. The number of such letters of intent issued for 
locations in backward areas has also recorded an 
time high, with a figure of 573, For the first time in 

1982, 158 letters of intent have been issued for loca¬ 
tions in ‘No industry districts’—districts which do not 
have either a medium or a large industrial unit. 

The composite index of industrial production of 
infrastructure industries including electricity, coal, sale¬ 
able s‘cel, petroleum, refinery products, cement and 
crude petroleum has recorded an increase of 8.1 per 
cent during April-November, 1982 over April-Novem- 
ber, 1981. 

Specific steps have been taken in the last year to fill 
up executive posts in public sector undertakings falling 
within the jurisdiction of this Ministry, redefined the 
responsiWlities and powers of the management of these 
undert^ings and delegated much more authorities to 
them in terms of project management and necessary 
sanctions. As a result, 12 production units under the 
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administrative control of Department of Industrial De- 
\felopinent, which had registered an increase of 35.51 
per cent production during 1981-82, have been able to 
maintain this bevel of progress during the seven months 
of the current year 1982-83. During these seven 
months these units firoduced goods worth Rs. 21.44 
crores which was 33.45 per cent higher than the pro¬ 
duction achieved during the corresponding period of 
last year. Similarly, 17 production units under the 
Department of Heavy Industry had achieved during 
1981-82 a growth of 23 per cent in their production 
over the previous year 1980-81. During the period 
April-October, 1982, the cumulative production of these 
units amounted to Rs. 937.21 crores, which was 25 
per cent higher than the production in the correspond¬ 
ing period of last year. 

Increase in Coal Production 

Coal production and despatches during the yc-ir 1982 
(April-Novcmber) showed an increasing trend com¬ 
pared to the figures for the same period last year. Coal 
production was 3.53 million tonnes more than the pro¬ 
duction in the corresponding period last year, showing 
an increase of 4.7 per cent. The units under Coal India 
Ltd. registered an increase in production of nearly 2.1 
million tonnes. The other companies like .Singareni 
Collieries Company Ltd. and Ta'.a Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany Ltd. also showed an increasing trend in produc¬ 
tion. 

Despatches of coal during the period April-Novem- 
bcr. 1982 was 78.73 million tonnes showing an increase 
of 4.7 per cent over the despatches during the same 
period last year. 

The closing stocks in collieries as on November 30, 
1982 was 18.56 million tonnes compared to 15.94 
million tonnes of last year, showing an increase of 16.5 
per cent. 

By November-end this year, there were 97 coal min¬ 
ing projects, five washcries and four other non-mining 
projects, each costing Rs. 5 crores and above in vari¬ 
ous stages of implementation in CIL and SCCL. There 
are also some other schemes costing up to Rs. 5 crores 
being implemented by CIL. 

During 1982, 14 coal mining projects, central work¬ 
shops, one major railway line diversification and two 
integrated water supply schemes have beei> approved 
by the Government. The total investment on these 
schemes is Rs. 910 crores. At full production, the 
capacity of these projects will be 18.80 million tonnes 
per year. 

There are also 51 other projects under consideration 
of Government and In different stages of appraisal. 

The number of new washcries have been taken up 
by CIL to meet the coking coal requirements of existing 
and proposed steel plants. The washcries now under 
construction are: Moonidih in Jharia coalfields with 
1.05 million tonnes clean coal capacity, Rajrappa and 
Kfidla in West Bokaro coalfields wi'h 1.8 million and 
1 2 milfion tonnes clean coal capacity respectively. Nan- 
d^ in Bench Kanhan coalfields with 0.72 million tonnes 

<2 


clean coal capacity and Mohuda in Jharia coafiieds wHIi 
0.4 million tonnes capacity. 

The major erection work at Moonidih is complete. 
The Barora washery project of BCCL was commis¬ 
sioned in August this year. The medium coking wash- 
eries viz, Rajrappa. Kedla, Nandan and Mohuda are 
expected to be commissioned between 1983 and f985. 

Tlierc arc 8 washery coal preparing plants at various 
stages of appraisal by the Government. 

Indian experts were deputed during this year to 
Egy'pt for preliminary survey of coal resources of that 
country'. 

For tackling special problems of coal mining for 
which indigenous equipment is not available, technical 
collaboration has been entered into with USSR, U.K., 
France, Poland and Germany. The Indo-Polish Joint 
Commission meeting was held in Warsaw in October 
this year to enlarge the scope of cooperation between 
the two countries. 

Government accords the highest importance to the 
enforcement on safety measures in coal mines. The 
recommendations of a Committee on Safety in coal 
mines arc being implemented by the Government. For 
reviewing the progress on enforcement of safety mea¬ 
sures at highest level in Government, a Standing Com¬ 
mittee on Safety in coal mines has been set up this 
year. The Minister for Energy is the Chairman of the 
Committee and Secretary (Coal), Secretary (Labour), 
CMDs of Coa' Companies and Director General, Mines 
Safely, are the members. The Joint Secretary, Ln- 
charge of Safety in the Department of Coal, is the 
Member-Secretary. □ 

(Continued from page 32) 

that have to be undertaken for this purpose, 1 will 
briefly refer to two of my earlier suggestions : (1) 

I plead for the phased abolition of the category of 
multi-purpose workers and suggest their replacement 
by B.Sc’s .n Health Science; (2) the rural health pro¬ 
gramme at the vilfagc level may comprise of 3 ele- 
men's with inbuilt functional links—(a) the regular 
health programme operated by the Health Agency 
through .ts cs*ab?ishcd infrastructure, (b) a program¬ 
me of health'nutrition insurance cover operated as an 
integral part of Rural DevclopmentjEmploymcnt pro¬ 
gramme. (c) a preventive and promotive health-care 
and health-education programme operated through the 
infrastructure of rural rchool^ addressed not merely 
to school children but to their sibblings and parent^ 
“the school community”. □ 

(Continued from page 53) 

fulfilling the objectives of the Prime Minister’s 20 
point programme which envisages efficient and pro¬ 
fitable working of the public sector. The lion’s share 
of condom production in the country is today taken 
care of by Hindustan Latex Limited. With the con¬ 
tinued cooperation and assistance from ail quarters, 
the company will be contributing its best for the 
success of the National Family Planning Programme, 
the key programme in the socio-economic develop¬ 
ment of our country. H 


Yojana, 26 January 1983 




SufiBucation in the field is! 


>snwwt pwBTiSs Ing through 

erograssive farming. Biimpw 
harvest*, bunnper return*. 
These are the goals of IFFCO— 
Asia'* largeet fertiliser coopera¬ 
tive. A massive collective 
•ffort of 30 million Indian 
farmers working through 
27.000 cooperative*. 

How do vsa reach our goal* 7 
First by producing more and 
more fertiHser* ao vKal for 
bigger, batter crop yMd*. 
•acond, by ahowkig farmara 
) the banofits of balanoad 
fartiliastlon and advanced 



Over 300 IFFCO experts are In 
the field throughout India. 

Helping train farmers in modem 
methods of agriculture. Through 
crop seminars, demonstration^ 
farmer meetings, exhibitions, 
melas, radio and other media. 

In addition, IFFCO has set up 57 
Farmer Service Centres and 
adopted 225 villages around tha' 
country. So that..from the 
snow-blessed hills of Kashmir |B 
the ocean-washed shores of , 
Kerala, from the rain-drenched ■ 
plains of West Bengal to the 
kissed valleys of Maharashtra,. I' 
our gallant farmers may truly . 
enioy the fruits of their devotioh; 


Ohs of tha 



BilOUN FARMBtS FBtTIUSERS COOPERATIVE LTa 
34. NEHRU PLACE. NEW OELM-ttO 013. 


meirbvg 


KCQ • greater production for tiie nation^ greater prosperity for the farmer) 
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A 75-ycar experience 
in quality control is helping 
Sri Sailam take the force of 
over 50 million cubic metres 
of water. 


And the Baira StuI on the 
Ravi, the Salal on the Chcnab. 
the Batsa In Maharashtra... In 
fact all the dams and barrages 
built in the last decade. 

Because TISCON. from Tata 
Steel, is the superior ribbed 
reinforcing bar that more and 
more architects and engineers, 
from all over India, are 
specl^dng. 

The reason? Its quality. 

Because each of the 300.000 
tonnes of TISCON. produced 
annually. Is backed fay Tata 
Steel’s 75 years of experience 
in producing quality steels. An 
experience that dates back to 
the early years when Tata 


Steel rdected. as scrap, any of 
Its products which did not 
coruorm to British 
speciftcattons. An experience 
that resulted in several of the 
country's large steel plants 
adopting many of the quality 
control measures pioneered by 
Tata Steel. Todqy. Tata Steel's 
quality has become a byword 
In the Indian steel industry. 
The result of this experience? 
A superior ribbed relnforcli^ 
bar with consistent properties 
For more information on 
TISCON bars, write to us at 
any of our sales ofllces. Wfa'g 
send you the details or haw* 
someone call on you. . . 


TISCON 

The superior ribbed 
reinforcing bar v 

TATA STEEL 

'' r 
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Books 


Ecoaomic Growth 


Resources Planning 


An Evolntionary Vte'm of E^conomic Growth; by Asbok 
S. GnhiM Ctarudon Press, Oxford, 1981; Price Rs. 
60; PP. 139. 


The Indian Ectmoniy (Resources Pknning and De> 
velopiiient ProUems) by Iriiwar Chandra Dhingya, 
Department of Economics, Bhagat Singh Cidlege, Delhi 
UiUTcnrity; Pi^ 1370; Price: Rs. 45. 


THE BOOK, besides its bemg a major contribu¬ 
tion to the study of Economic Growth and breaking 
fresh ground, is so well written that it is likely to go 
down as a classic on the subject. It is lucid in style 
evincing the writer’s command of the English lang¬ 
uage; it i& pretty-well argumentative. His readings 
span a number of disciplines such as Sociology, An¬ 
thropology, Geography, History, Pol.tical Science. 
Ecology etc.; each chscipline seems to have contributed 
to the writer’s economical studies. Any meaningful 
analysis of the development process requires an ex¬ 
ploration of the delicate tracery of relationship bet¬ 
ween the economic, political and social variables in 
society. Economic growth, therefore, is an extension 
of organ.c evolution of structures evolved and influn- 
ced by political, economical, socio-psycholcgical, anth- 
rdpological environments and forces. The legacy of 
the past and institutional heritage play an important 
part in shaping rates and patterns of growth. Eco¬ 
nomic changes, therefore, cannot but be regarded as 
inter-twined in a wide complex formed over the cen¬ 
turies. The views presented with clarity and P^^^i' 
sion belong to a spectrum of a good many disciplines 
already referred to. It was Marx who for the first 
time focused on social processes in determining the 
role of the class relations and their interaction with 
technology. A second approach to social changes 
was visualized by Hicks who analysed the political 
correlates of the rise of the market. The writer fol¬ 
lows the Marxian method, rejecting the Marxian pos¬ 
tulates of the primary of economic motivation; he 
concentrates on the essential biological laws. Econo¬ 
mic studies, Guha argues, cannot ignore social ideo¬ 
logies, religious beliefs, personal convictions, and 
other such factors. Divided into as many as 12 chap 
ters, the book provides a depth study in the adapta¬ 
tion of human society to the environments, the poli¬ 
tics of adaptation, national economic development, 
international dimensions, development contrasts, na¬ 
ture and future of international economic inequalities 
etc. The appendix entitled ‘The Meaning and Mea¬ 
surement of Economic Growth’ is noi only relevanth 
logical it bears the stamp of the writer s genius^ Ni^v 
produced, the book is quite moderately priced. The 
book embodies commendable efforts and origin 
thinking; it would invite wide readership. 

Dr. T. C. Rasfopi 


ANY ATTEMPT to project the multi-dimensional 
contours of the Indian economy, requires a thorough 
study widely illustrated with statistics, both of the past 
and present, thereby clarifying the progress achieved in 
the fast three decades together with the obstacles being 
farm cultivation, industries etc. together with the mone¬ 
tary aspects of Public Departments, Banking regula¬ 
tions, Centre-State relations etc. What should be of 
particular interest is the chapter on Social Welfare, the 
various benefit schemes like ESI Act. Maternity and the 
Workmen compensation Act 1923. The agr.cultural sit¬ 
uation has been widely covered with special reference 
to farm mechanisation, irrigation, capital formation 
(loans etc.) and the inevitable pricing of commodi¬ 
ties. The chapter on transport has been a little too 
precise and a little elaboration could have done jus¬ 
tice to that vital sector. On the whole, the book 
offers the reader a near total perspective into the eoo- 
nom’c outlook and at the subsidised price, it is a bar¬ 
gain. 


P. N. Chatterjec 


External Resources 

Foreign Resources and Development in India, By Kali- 
pada Deb, Heritage Publishers, New Delhi, pp. xii-f- 
276 (1982); Price ; Rs. 90. 


DR. KALIPADA DEB of Gauhati University, has 
taken much pains in collecting the statistics of diffe¬ 
rent aspects of external resource.s required for eco¬ 
nomic development in India. As a matter of fact, the 
subject is extremely important for almost every deve¬ 
loping country and any worthwhile .study on this sub¬ 
ject should be greatly welcome. The task of capital 
formation whether based on domestic savings or mo¬ 
bilised from external sources is be set with problems 
of diverse kinds in which politics does not play a 
minor role. During the early phase of industrial re¬ 
volution, the availability of capital was not discussed 
in non-economic terms but during recent years, parti¬ 
cularly after the Second World War. the emergence of 
super powers taking partisan view in devefopment of 
emerging nations has complicated the problem. Un- 
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fortunately, many writers on the sul^ect failed to late 
an objective view and are apt to see political pr«»su- 
rization in almost every act of capital supply; if it is 
from the domestic sources, it is considered outcome 
of exploitation of the poor by the rich and if . it is 
from external sources, it is considered as a means for 
pressurising ecomnnic decisions by the super powers : 
Dr. Kalipada Deb can be c^gorized in this category 
of writers who see almost every economic decision 
from such prejudiced stand-point. 

Dr. Deb seeems tp project the thesis that all develop¬ 
mental efforts in India have been the outcome of in¬ 
ternational exploitative process of super powers which 
has been implemented domestically be western edu¬ 
cated bureaucrats alien to Indian tradition for which 
inspiration has been received from corrupt politicians. 
One often wonders whether such a generalised app¬ 
roach to such an important problem is justified. 


The book divided into 11 chapters attempts to 
analyse the impact of foreign capital on Indian deve¬ 
lopmental efforts. For this purpose, special chapters 
have been devoted to deal with the flow of foreign re¬ 
sources, exports, foreign aid, foreign profit investment; 
the author has also tried to discuss the contribution of 
foreign capital to the development of agriculture and 
industries as well as to building of infrastructure and 
human development. The author agrees to the fact 
that Indian exports during the last few decades have 
been increasing in an important way. But by attribut¬ 
ing various estimated cost of receiving assistance and 
on export promotion measures, he has come to a con¬ 
clusion that much of the gain has been illusory. He 
considers that as much as the export increases has a 
reason due to import needs of export production, for¬ 
eign expertise and know-how “much of the publicised 
break-through in exports is hollow”. About foreign 
aid, he further states that the ostensible purpose of 
foreign aid is to quicken development but in actual 
practice it does exactly the opposite. Foreign col¬ 
laborators and bureaucrats have been charged by Dr. 
Kalipada Oeb with the responsibility of sabotaging 
the self-reliance, the goal of the countiy. 


Whether Dr. Kalipada Deb has based his conclu¬ 
sions and observations on various statistics and 
case studies included in the publication is debatable 
and generally one feels lack of academic objectivity 
in the publication. 

—^Bepin Behari 

Socio-Cultural Profile of India 

RefigioBS and Conaiiiiiiities of India; Edited by^- 
P. N. Chopra; Vislm Books (Incorp^ling Oilcntid 
Pnerbaefcs); Counaght Place; New Delhi; pp. 316; 
Price Rs. 150. 
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Tlffi SOCIAL-CUM-CULTUIUL pMfite of lodhi, 
virtual^t composite in native, is mauie up of timids 
and traits skin to quite a number of ndigious, Mt}a. 
communities, sects and castes which have become un¬ 
alienable from her ages old heritage. Even so, it ^ 
rarely been as such the subject of comprebenrive 
scholarship, historical writing or social study. 


Research also has concentrated itself on one reli¬ 
gion or one community at a time, apparently to meet 
the ends of a limited intent and purpose. 


Dr. Chopra, an eminent historian and a high-brow 
journalist of proven sensibilities, has to his credit quite 
a number of books on history, religion and political 
movements. True to his past record and consistent 
with his expertise, he has gone the whole hog about 
mustering authentic material from established sources 
of genuine research and consequential knowledge and 
information to bring out this monumental volume 
which is tentamount to a dependable reference man- 
nual of immense utility. 


The lay-out of this comp.Iation is significantly sys- 
temat.c. The major religions of India in their res¬ 
pective chronology have been depifled as large family- 
trees beginning with their roots,steramoring and 
branching off all round to signify the various commu¬ 
nities, sects and castes affiliated to the basic religion 
or community, as the case may be. The vitality of 
descriptive veracity of contents of their compilation 
extends not only to the origin of each religion, gene¬ 
sis of their off-shoots, their linkage with each commu¬ 
nity, but also to their heritage of thought, philsos- 
phy, ethicaf values, codes of conduct, customs and ri¬ 
tuals as reflected in their functions, festivals, cere- 
menys and other expositions of art and culture. 

Rcflectiiely and quite synoptically the contents of 
the volume arc quite dear on the glimpses of history 
giving place to many a pride and prejudices and their 
subsequent assimilation with the mainstream of secu¬ 
lar forces emanating from our struggle for indepen¬ 
dence and stabilising in our democratic set-up of post- 
independence era. 


Even though the various write-ups for the volume 
have been der.ved from works of different authors, 
the homogenuity of the narrative has been skilfuBy 
adhered to and affords an impression of a unifi^ 
style. Evidently the readability of the book is its main¬ 
stay and is destined to draw large readershq). Quality 
of production is exquisite enough to justify its price. 
The editor as well as publishers have done the job 
creditably. 

. *• I’M****! 
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Indirect taxes would meet 
the purpose 


“Economists, all of them,” says Dr. Lakdawala, “agree that agricultural income should 
be taxed”, but some now do differ, he adds, on its mode. He gives a close look at the options 
available as such and asserts “once the need for and the possibility of taxing the agricultural 
sector differently from the non-agricultural sector are recognised, the only relevant rules for 
guidance could be the need for a fair degree of progression on agricultural incomes inter se, 
and the desirability of a big sector like the agricultural one contributing a proper proportion 
of tax revenue compared to non-agricultural sectors". 


DR. D, T. LAKDAWALA, FORMER DY. CHAIRMAN, PLANNING COMMISSION, 

government of INDIA 


AS FAR AS ECONOMISTS ARE CONCERNED (he 
question docs not arise because all of them agree that 
agricultural incomes should be taxed. In fact they are 
Iwing taxed directly through land revenue, agricultural 
income tax (in some states), stamp and registration 
duties, estate duties etc. and indirectly on expenditure 
made from them through commodity and service taxa¬ 
tion. The only question is whether they are not more 
lightly taxed than non-agricuFtural incomes, and if so, 
the remedies thereof. Is it advisable to extend the 
general income tax to agriculture also ? What raotfi- 
fication will the adoption of such a course need in the 
land revenue system, and what will be its effect on 
resource mobilisation ? If this course is not advocated," 
can we think of other changes to make the tax inci¬ 
dence on agricultural incomes more in line with mo¬ 
dern concepts ? Various opinions have been expressed 
on these questions. If may be worthwhile to analyse 
the main differences that prevail on this subject and 
the basic considerations that a feasible sohition must 
keep in mind. 

Some years, ago, the most prevalent professional 
opinion was that agriculture incomes should be sub¬ 
jected to income fax on the same principles and at the 
same rates as non-agricultural incomes. This would 
sati.sfy the tesft of equity between the agricultural and 
non-agricultural incomes, ensure progression of taxa¬ 
tion among agricultural incomes and would also pre¬ 
vent the transformation of higher taxed non-agricul¬ 
tural incomes into lower taJNd agricultural incomes. 
As more and more thought came to be devoted to the 
subject this near unanimity has been undermine d for 
many reasons. / 


How general income-tax is inappilcabie 

In the first place, according to the distribution of 
tax powers laid down in the Indian Constitution, tax 
or agricultural income is a Slate subject and whatever 
the case with which other constitutional amendments 
have been made, amendments in this arrangement seem 
to be un-acceptable to the States. 

i 

Secondly, if agricultural incomes are taxed in the 
same way as non-agricultural incomes, it becomes 
difficult to continue the levy of land revenue and agri¬ 
cultural income tax. WhUe the latter can easily be 
sacrificed as it yields about Rs. 60 crores, he former 
means a substantial loss of Rs. 200 crores a year. From 
the revenue point of view the extension of the general 
income tax to the agricultural sector is only worth¬ 
while if it yields more of additional revenue. 

Thirdly, it has already been decided to treat agri¬ 
cultural land as different from other forms of pro¬ 
perty. We have a ceiling on agricultural land to which 
there is no counterpart on the non-agricultural side. 
The ceiling legislation is not effectively implemented 
but combined with the increased effective exemp.tiq!ti„ 
level of non-agricuItural income, and the lower tevel 
and more even distribution of agricultural income, it 
will mean that a tax on agricultural income imposed 
in the same way as non-agricuRural income will yield 
meagre revenue. 

Fourthly, the direct taxes based on the iiuj|i^ual 
as.sessmcnt principle have been found to be oiffictdt 
to operate in the agricultural sector. Otdy ip June 
1980, the Finance Minister announced the abolition of. 
the wealth tax on agricultaral land .eitcept Very 
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I^Q^ed cate^es lk:e tea, coSee, robber, etc. on the 
^<»iQd ttet the tax ykikled httlc and was extremely 
difficult to impleiaent. 

'■ made into the incidence of in¬ 

direct taxation have shown that even though the for¬ 
mal tax structure is the same, the burden of indirect 
taxation is less in rural areas than cm corresponding 
expenditure groups in urban areas. This is partly 
due to the greater prevalancc of rural expenditure in 
kind, but even when made in money the rural expen¬ 
diture is more on commodities and services not taxed 
or liable to less heavy taxation. The passage of time 
has so far not affected this disparity. It is therefore 
being increasingly felt that the ffirect tax on agricul¬ 
tural income will have to be different from the gene¬ 
ral income tax and will have to be based on presump¬ 
tions rather than actual individual assessment. 

Why nut modify land revenue! 

Land revenue to which agricultural land has been 
long subject is best conceived as a tax based on pre¬ 
sumed income from agriculturuf land. Can it be modi¬ 
fied to serve the main basis of a direct tax on agricul¬ 
ture income 

The major complaint against land revenue is that 
it is based on presumptions regarding agricultural in¬ 
come as they prevailed long back. Various restrictions 
were placed on fend revenue enhancement at the time 
of'revision, and no resettlements have been generally 
made during the last 50 years. Since these settlements 
were made in various settlement areas, agriculturaf 
production and profitability have changed differently 
and prices have risen tremendously. The result is 
lliaf land revenue which was at one time expected to 
be 14th to 15th of gross income from agriculture is 
now much less than 1 per cent. It can theretbre be 
certainly greatly enhanced. Owing to the long lime 
lapse, the intcr-alia revonue inquiries have cropped 
up on a large scale. Land revenue at best is a pro¬ 
portional tax, and in practice it often Icmls to be reg¬ 
ressive. Many efforts have teen made in the la^>t few 
years 4o modify fend revenue system through flat 
increase, through surcharges on commercial crops and 
through progressive increases according to land re¬ 
venue fixed, but where the base itself is weak, the 
super structure .built on it cannot be found to be eauit- 
able and enduring. The question therefore is whether 
the land settlement system cannot be revised as to 
make it more upto date, more progressive, and more 
income and prices elastic. Various suggestions* have 
been made in this connection the differences among 
them being in the type of prcsirmptions made, the 
periodicity of revision and the degrees of approxi¬ 
mation to actual conditions on individual fields. There 
are a few guiding principles that must be kept in 
mind' while judging them. 


•S«, for iiutanoe. Ministry of Pinarce ; Report of the Co m- 
mmee on Taxation of Agricultural Wealth and Income 
(1^2) Oovf. of U.P. Taxation Enquiry Committee Report 
<1974) and LSkdawafe ; Direct Taxation on Afirictilhirc in 
/niUtm JiMirnol of ^grlculmnd Fconomics, Ocrober—Pei'cm- 
ber, 1975. 
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. Firstly, looking to our records of the cre^s grown 
on riie individual fields it is difficult to introduce the 
prindpilc of determining ratable value of land accor¬ 
ding to the proportion of land devoted 'to each crop 
from year to year. It is better to be less ambitious 
and think of a basis depending on the actual crops 
grown on land in different districts of settlement areas. 

Secondly, if one has to deal with thousands of far¬ 
mers, it is better to change the tax basis on different 
holdings periodically, say one in every five years ra¬ 
ther than every year so as to confine the administration 
difficulties and harassment to tax payers to the mini¬ 
mum. 

Thirdly, the tax based on potential income cannot 
be as progressive as lax based on assessment because 
given the same natural properties of land and exter¬ 
nal facilities the actual incomes arc likely to vary 
widely with different individuals, and the rate has to be 
so fixed that all persons in the group have the ability 
to pay it. 

Finally, once the need for and the possibility of 
taxing the agricultural sector differenijy from the 
non-agriculturai sector are recognised, the only rele¬ 
vant rufe» for guidance could be the need for a fair 
degree of progression on agricultural incomes inter se, 
and the desirability of a big sector like the agricultural 
one contributing a proper proportion of tax revenue 
compared to non-agriculturai sectors. 

This proposal (and its variants) will be open to the 
objection that it docs not amount to an integrated 
income tax and that there would only be partial in¬ 
come taxes. If average personal agrieulural incomes are 
lower and their distribution is more even than the non- 
agriculturai sector and the overlap between the tiXm 
is weak, this is not a very valid objeclion. We have 
an experience of taxing the non-agriculturai income 
tax at the rates applicable to the total of both agricul- 
tiiraf and non-agricultural incomes combined since 
1973, and the experience does not show much over¬ 
lap. If later on the data show an overlap the objec¬ 
tion can be partially met by a tax on agricultural in¬ 
comes being levied at a rate appropriate to both agri¬ 
cultural and non-agricultural incomes. 

Taxes are the counterparts of subsides and expendi¬ 
tures and we knew much less of the distribution of 
subsidies especially non-budgetary subsidies and ex¬ 
penditure between the agricultural and non-agricultural 
sectors. As far as the budgetary subsidies arc concer¬ 
ned they distinctly favour agriculture and so probably 
the non-budgetary subsidies. There is reason to be¬ 
lieve, that rural areas arc somewhat discriminated 
against in the distribution of expenditure. This can 
however be corrected if found to be powerful through 
allocation of their revenues derived from the new tax 
on agricultural incomes to rural local bodies. 

Indirect taxes on agriculture based on the princi¬ 
ples mentioned above would be found equitable among - 
agricultural groups and much more equitable between 
the rural and urban groups than the present arrange¬ 
ment. In view of the very real differences in the ag- 
riculfural and non-agricultural sectors it may be di¬ 
fficult to go further' 
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The scope for taxation 
does exist 


**Lack of effective progressive taxation holds hack a development effort which potentially 
could achieve a wider distribution of benefits. This is supported by the fa ct that direct ta 
receipts from land revenue and agricultural income tax contributed only one per cent of the 
net domestic product from agriculture. Apart from equity considerations, direct taxation 
of the more affluent segments of the agricultural sector would exert stabilising influence on 
incomes and prices. There is scope for additional mobilization of resources and that agri¬ 
cultural sector could make greater contribution to total tax revenue in the context of resource 
scarcity situation of the Indian economy”. 


A. S. KAHLON, FORMER QiAIRMAN, AGRICULTURAL PRICES COMMISSION 

GOVERNMENI OF INDIA 


SHARE OF AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 
ia the K^al iavestment in the Indian economy at 1970- 
71 prices increased from 17.4% in 1960-61 to 19% 
in 1970-71 and around 28% in 1980-81. The Sixth 
Plan objectives! call for considerable acceleration of 
agricidtural growth. A breakdown of the Sixth Plan 
apiculture expenditure shows that the States finance 
about 78% of the agriculturaF outlays but as much as 
Rs. 5570 M* flow to the states in the form of some 
33 centrally sponsored schemes. Again, plan outlays 
ate only part of the public investments in agriculture. 
The cost of existing staff as well as food and fertilizer 
subsidies are shown as “non plan" and amounted to 
Rs. 1160 M, Rs. 6,500 M and Rs. 4,600 M respec¬ 
tively in 1980-81 (revised estimates). Even power is 
subsidised to agriculture sector and water rates arc 
subsidised when losses on minor irrigations are esti¬ 
mated around Rs. 3,000 M and receipts are nbt sufli- 
dent to cover even working expenses, let alone in¬ 
vestments. Considering these factors it could be well 
argued that as economy develops, all sections who 
benefit from such developments and whose incomes 
increase, should make proportionate additional con¬ 
tribution to the revenues of the state. 

It can also be argued that lack of effective prog- 
re.ssive taxation heflds back a development effort 
which potentially could achieve a wider distribution of 
benefits. This is supported by the fact that direct 
tax reedpts from land revenue and agricultural income 
tax contributed only about one per cent of the net 


*M denotes mUlira 

'the views ejqtreood in this paper are personal views of the 
author. 


domestic product from apiculture. It is also recog¬ 
nised that apart from equity considerations, direct tax¬ 
ation of the more affluent segments of the agriculture 
sector would exert stabflising influence on incomes 
and prices. All these arguments would add up to 
suggest that there is scope for additional mobilisation 
of resources and that agriculture sector could make 
greater contribution to total tax revenue in the con¬ 
text of resource scarcity situation of the Indian eco¬ 
nomy. Mobilisation of resources by reducing tax eva¬ 
sion and making tax administration more effective 
cannot be oyer-emphasised but with the proBfic litera¬ 
ture that exists on this subject, we are not addressing 
this problem in this section. 

This paper is organised in two sections. Section I 
shows that there is further scope for increasing re¬ 
venue through direct taxes in the apiculture sector 
but increasing limitations are encountered in raising 
resources through direct taxation. Land revenue has 
become income inelastic. Even agricultural income 
tax has turned out to be much less income elastic 
than a progressive direct tax of this nature should be. 
Section 11 underlines the need for developing greater 
appreciation of public appreciation of public admin¬ 
istration approach to (a) improving tax revenue by 
deepening and widening the base of mdirect taxes and 
(b) instead of relying heavily on budgetary approa^ 
use financial institutions to mop up the saving stir- 
plus thrown up by the agriculbiral sector. Ctearly the 
financial outflow to government cannot be interpre¬ 
ted as having jflayed the same role as ptiva(p saving! 
transfer. This aspect (section b) has been dralt with 
in a separate chapter. Hoice ffte dinmssion here ia 
confined to section t mid part A of section II, 
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' Land tev^aue in the peat fonani the most 
taot direct tax from agriculture sector and accounted 
for 22% and 21% of the total revraue ixom the 
states taxes or 61% and 59% of the total direct re¬ 
venue during 1950-51 and 1960-61 respectively. To¬ 
day, the share of land revenue which was once the 
mainstay of tax revenues of the states has shrunk to 
about 5% of die total of the revenues from the state 
taxes. The steep decline ui the relative importance 
of land revenue is due in no small measure to the an¬ 
xiety of the ^ate governments to keep the direct tax 
burden on the agriculture sector at a relatively low 
level. According to UP Taxation Inquiry Commit¬ 
tee Report (June, 1980) the proportion of land re¬ 
venue in the state tax rece^ts declined from 40% of 
total tax revenue m 1960-61 to 6.3 per cent in 
1979-80. Table I shows that in the 22 states of the 
Union, land revenue increased to only Rs. 1,441 M 
in 1980-81 from Rs. 1,126 M in 1970-71. Table 2 
gives the fluctuations in land revenue from year to 
year (1970-7111981-82), Only in the case of 
Andhra Pradesh land revenue reached Rs. 29.21 per 
hectare, which was the highest, with Kerala occupy¬ 
ing a second rank with a level of Rs. 15 per hectare 
for 1979-80. In five states it was less than Rs. 5 
per hectare, and in other states it ranged between 
Rs. 8 to Rs. 15 per hectare. 

Inspitc of the low income elasticity of land revenue 
system, wc cannot lose sight of the fact that it has 
the merit of simplicity, easy acceptability and above all 
administrative feasibility. It may take some more 
time before farm incomes in many states rise to a level 
at which agricultural income tax becomes really pro¬ 
ductive. In the meantime a graduated surcharge 
levied on the basis of the size of holding could be 
used to introduce an clement of progression into the 
system of land revenue. 

To replace the existing system of land revenue 
which permits at the most only a mild progression 
through a system of surcharges. Raj Committee 
(1972) recommended Agricultural Holdings Tax, 
which permitted greater degree of progression in rates 
based on annual ratable value of land. This recom¬ 
mendation did not, however, find favour on adminis¬ 
trative grounds. It was fact that the revision of the 
schedule of ratable values annually, the annual assess¬ 
ment of each holding and aggragation of different 
pieces of land into operational holdings etc. would 
present insurmountable difficulties. 

Considering these practical difficulties in the A.H.T., 
Bagchi has proposed a modified scheme of AHT which 
suggests that assessment should be made every fifth 
year instead of annually. And recognising that cost 
of production data would be available with consider¬ 
able time lags, the ratable value of land is proposed 
to be determined on the basis trf grocs value of out¬ 
put of major crops. The norms could be fixed on the 
basis of average output for 5 years, whU*«i»rices may 
be taken as an average of 3I4 years. Using these 
criteria, Bagchi estimates that his scheme of land re¬ 
venue would yield nearly Rs. 400 M in' UP and that 
the inddence would vary from Rs. 8 per acre to 
Rs, 16.68 per acre on holdings of different sires upto 
Yr^ana, February 16—28, 1983 
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20 acces« Tfab scheme merits some consideiafloa and. 
if imptemented, would make land revenue mote in¬ 
come elastic. 

Agrlciiltitre lacoote Tax 

Agricultural mconws are not directly taxed in most 
of the states. Certain states such as Assam, Kerala, 
Kdtnataka, West Bengal and Tamil Nadu have levied 
agricultural income tax but mostly on such plantations 
as tea, coffee, rubber and cashewnut. The total col¬ 
lection from agricultural income tax amounted to 
Rs. 94 M in 1961-62 and rose only marginally to 
Rs. 105 M in 1970-71. With ail out efforts made^ 
tax peaked to Rs. 803 M in one of the best agricul¬ 
tural year of 1978-79, but it dropped thereafter to 
Rs. 579 M in 1979-80 and has not shown the degree 
of elasticity that such taxes shoifld have (Table 2). 
Bihar and Orissa which at one time collected small 
amounts from this tax have discontinued it since 
March 1979. UP Taxation Inquiry Committee has 
also observed that Uttar Pradesh realised only Rs. 42M 
as agricultural income tax in 1977-78, so it has out¬ 
lived its utility in its present form. A specific recom¬ 
mendation of Raj Committee that ffic agricullurai in¬ 
come of a person should be taken into account for 
the purpose of de'ermining the rates of income tax 
was accepted by the government but no separate data 
on the amount of income tax thus collected arc avail¬ 
able. 

It may be argued that agricultural income tax can 
be made much more productive by the states impos¬ 
ing agricultural income lax which has much lower ex¬ 
emption limits than the general income tax. If past ex¬ 
perience is any guide, such discriminat'ng agricultural 
income tax structure should be even more difficult 
to implement, particularly, when so many sta'es do 
not have any agriculuiural income tax. 

Again, it is perhaps true that agriculture sector 
of the ‘Monsoon Redons’ is characterised by such 
risks and uncertainties which cause fluctuations in 
farm income and hamper the buoyancy of direct fax 
in this sector. There are also formidable problems 
of administering agricultural income tax to millions of 
farmers scattered all over the country. Also, most of 
the functionally illiterate farmers find it difficult to 
maintain comprehensive accounts of their farm in¬ 
comes and expense. Those are no doubt difficult 
problems which can perhaps be resolved by making 
agricultural economy of rainfed farming areas more 
stable and resiliant than it is today. May be farm 
incomes are too low in some states to yield any signi¬ 
ficant revenue from agricultural income tax. At the 
?ame time there will be some states which can pro- 
viife a load in this direction. As agriculture sector 
of stale becomes progressive and profitable, lack 
of affective progressive taxation should not be allowed 
to hold back development effort which stimulates fur¬ 
ther growth of the economy and also promotes better 
distribution of farm incomes. 

Stanqis and Registration Fees 

Table 2 shows that on the side of direct taxes, 
stamps and registration fees have contributed a greater 
degree of elasticity and progression than land revenue. 
Whereas land revenue contributed Rs. 1,704 M in 
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1981<-82 as craBpaied io Rs. 1,126 M is 1970-71, 
stamps and R^tration fees rose to R». 892 M in 
I98M2 over R. 244 M in 1970-71. L^dawala 
Committee <1974) observed “since the advantage of 
registration are overwhelming, much of the evasion 
consi^ in undervahiatirm of property. In regard to 
agricultural land, a minimum vme as a specified mul¬ 
tiple of the annual land revenue payable could be 
fijsed”. Also, if the registering authority feels that 
actual market value was much higher than the recorded 
price they shodd have the power of referring the cate 
to the collector for determination of actual market 
value. Thus, instead of makiirg frequent upward 
revisions of rates, effort should ^ concentrated on 
devising methods of getting reasonably adequate 
valuation of properties for the assessment of stamp 
duty. This will provide automatic increase in revenue 
from the stamp duty corresponding to the growth of 
economic activity and increase in the capital value 
of real estate”. 

Adding up the total contribution, the total direct 
tax revenue from agriculture reached Rs. 1475 M 
during 1970-71, whi& peacked to Rs. 3,353 M for 

1978- 79 but fcU to Rs. 2,839 M and Rs. 278IM in 

1979- 80 and 1980-81 respectively. No doubt direct 
taxes in agriedture contributed only about 12% of 
the total direct taxes but the direct taxes in the Indian 
economy themselves contributed only about 20% of 
total taxes revenue. 

Indirect Taxes 

The share of indirect taxes in the tax revenues 
of the Indian economy has assumed critical ii^r- 
tance, it rosf from 63.2% in 1950-51 to 70.2% in 
1960-61, to 78.8% in 1970-71 and around 80% in 

1980- 81. The rural sector share of indirect taxes 
comes to about 46 per cent and is likely to grow fas¬ 
ter in the context of public administraion policy ap¬ 
proach geared to mobilising resources from agriculture 
sector more through indirect taxes and surplus savings 
than through direct taxes and levies. This approach 
suggests that public investments for the development 
of agriculture, irrigation and power etc. should im¬ 
prove income levels which would lead to fanners bid¬ 
ing more and more on non-farm commodities subject 
to sales tax, excise duties and other commodity taxes 
in the agriculture sector. The main argument against 
the indirect taxes is their regressive and inequitable 
character. This argument, however, becomes weak 
when we find that the poor people would not normally 
buy these commodities on which indirect taxes are 
high. 

Gujarat Taxation Enquiry Commission (1980) ob¬ 
served that “throu^ rate diiferentiation between goods 
and services consumed by richer and poor sections of 
the society, the mdirect tax structure in Gujarat has 
been made progressive with Income as well as expen¬ 
diture”. 

Sales tax and excise duties now constitute the cor¬ 
ner store of the states revenue system. Gujarat states 
sale tax revenue, ftw example, doubled between 
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1973-74 and 1977-78 of which the tax OQ ngxietitmi 
produce averaged 13 per cent. 

The excise duries on sfgricultural items netted 
Rs. 10,885 M wluch formed ,20% of the tothl excise 
duties in 1978-79. Consistent wiOi the objective of 
sound welfare, it will be an ideal thing to gather xp- 
venue bom excise duties on country spirit of which 
a large share comes from the agriculture sector. 
Punjab has the highest effective rate on country spi¬ 
rit at Rs. 25.50 per 1 p. liter. Tax on motor spi^ 
i.e. sale of petrol and diesel can be made more price 
elastic by its converrion into an ad velorem levy. Dis¬ 
cretionary cess on cash crops is levied by several 
states, but it is unrealistic to make a distinction bet¬ 
ween food ^ains and cash crops. A develcmment cess 
could be levied on all the important agricultural com¬ 
modities to improve the tax buoyancy of agricultural 
income growth. Recently (Sc. 18) the Punjab Govt, 
has imposed a cess of one per cent on agricultural 
produce to yield an additional revenue of Rs. 200 M 
per year. 

Again, export duties on agricultural items contribu¬ 
ted Rs. 1,172 M in 1978-79 which formed 83 per 
cent, of all the export duties. Even the custom duties 
on bniports of agricultural commodities yielded 
Rs. 1,284 M which formed 6% of total import duties. 
Perhaps export duties on agricultural commodities and 
government profits have bwn greater than total go¬ 
vernment subsidies to farmers for all pufrposes. 

Again, there are many examples of state govern¬ 
ments’ widening their indirect tax base in agnnilturc 
sector. Purchase tax on sugarcane netted R. 222Min 
Maharashtra which was higher than its land revenue 
collection of 200 M, UP increased its revenue from 
the purchase tax by 374.3 per cent between 1968-69 
and 1978-79. Other sugarcane growing states, could 
also mobilise more revenue from this source. 

Market fee has proved to be another productive' 
levy which many states have on agricultural commo¬ 
dities. It is, however, earmarked and following the 
principle of quid-pre-quo is supposed to be paid back 
in some form to the same class of people from whmn 
it was collected. But it can certainly be used to 
strengthen the market structure which is not keeping 
pace with agriculural production technology avaimble 
to the states. 

Again, taxes and subsidies re-embedded in the 
price structure of many commodities in ways that 
make it difficult for those who are beuig taxed to re¬ 
cognise the transfer element. It is estimated that in 
one year (1974-75) the loss to the farmers from re¬ 
ceiving less than world market price (negative price 
coefficient) was more than ten times as great as sub¬ 
sidies received from the Govt. Wheat imports during 
1981 andJ982 at a landed cost eff about Rs. 2(X) per 
quintal against die wheat procurement price of 
Rs. 142 per qtl. for 1981-82 and Rs. ISO per qff. 
recommeaded by the Agricultural Prices Contmisritm 
for 1982-83 crop aaj^rt the same propositiem. 

Yojana, February 16—^28, J983 
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Subsidies OB facm ioputs' and parUcularly on feiti- 
lizeis We come under heavy attack. We do not sug¬ 
gest that such subsidies shoidd not be kept under 
control but it <]& quite levealkig that budget^ subsi¬ 
dies not reflect their real burden. What is reafly 
relevant is producer subsidy equivalent which is the 
subsidy not of indirect taxes. Fertilizer real subsidy 
was &st, provided during 1974-75 (Rs. 974 M). 
From 1975-76 to 1977-78 the government received 
more through customs and excise duties on fertilizers 
than it provided for fertit-zers subsidy. During 1978-79, 
the real fertifizers subsidy was Rs. 816 compared to 
Rs. 3,190 M provided as gross subsidy in the go¬ 
vernment budget. In 1979-80, gross subsidy swelled 
to Rs. 6,380 M when the real subsidy was Rs. 4,685 
M. It was only after June 1980 when international 
fertilizer prices shot up that the customs and excise 
duties on fertilizers were completely withdrawn on 
controlled fertifizers that the revised estimate of gross 
fertilizer subsidy of Rs. 4,662 M came close to real 
subsidy of Rs. 4,288 M during 1980-81. For 1981-82, 
they were further close to each other at Rs. 6,789 M 
and Rs. 6,661 M respectively. 

Pricing Support Services 

Therefore still some other forms of resource mobi¬ 
lisation vvUch can be explored to offset the burden of 
subsidies in the agriculture sector. Both the Central 
and State governments are considerably expcilded sup¬ 
port services to the agriculture sector. To mention 
only some, large public investments are made on cer- 
tifi^ seed production, extention services, artificial 
insemination and health care. With the modernisation 
of agriculture, demand for high quality support service 
should expand, which is difficult to be made by the 
government atleast in agriculturally progressive slates 
where formers would prefer to pay for a quality ser¬ 
vice rather than relying on variable quality service 
provided by the government department, particularly 
where timeliness, efficient and effective service are 
the key to the success of opera1ions|enterprises. Some 
of these services could be transferred to parastatals 
which can charge price for reliable and quality ensured 
support services, which would, in turn, help reduce 
bud^tary subsidies. 

Iirigatton Sobddies 

Among the subsidies provided to the agriculture 
sector if there are any which have become indefensible 
over the long years, these are budgeted subsidies on 
surface irrigation and specially those which are im- 
plicity in the allure of water charges to recover the 
economic cost of such services. Water rates are hot 
only low but they differ widely from state to state 
(IWe 3). In certain s^tes ruceipts are not sufficient 
even to cover working expenses, let alone interest pay¬ 
ments. Such irrigation losses in effect represent a 
siffisidy to farmers 'wdio take water from government 
sources. Table 4 shows average revenues, expenditures 
and losses suffered by the states from major and 
medium irrigation for the period 1977-78 through 


19^81. Th^ data no doubt relate to irrigation, 
nevigatidn, drainage and flood control ptojei^s, but they 
make it evidimt that none of the states is making pro¬ 
fits from heavy investments on these projects and the ^ 
average annual losses were as high as Rs. 571 M in 
Maharashtra and Rs. 502 M in Andhra Pradesh. 
Whereas losses suffered by A.P. arc understandable, 
as the state has the lowest implidt water rate of 
only Rs. 5 per hectare|year, it is quite a disturbing 
trend that Mkbarashtra is sustaining sudi heavy losses 
inspte of the highest implidty water rate of Rs. 1.35 
per hajyear. It would be quite revealing to investigate 
the expenditure pattern, overhead costs and all other 
factors which contribute to this dismal situation. The 
situation is not much better in some other slates either. 
Karnataka ranks third in making such losses (Rs. 
392 M). Rajasthan, Haryana and West Bengal loss 
annually between Rs. 256 to Rs. 300 million, even 
Gujarat suffers an average annual loss of Rs. 207 
million on this account. Column 17 of table 4 shows 
the increase in water rates per ha|year, required to 
wipe out these losses. Normally, these losses should 
be divided by the irrigation potential actually utilised 
(col. 3) to obtain this estimated but even if the losses 
are divided by the full irrigation potential created, 
substantial increases in irrigation rates would be re¬ 
quired to cover the losses. In the case of Maharashtra 
for example, water rates have to be raised to Rs. 462 
per hajyear to cover the losses at the present implidty 
water rate of Rs. 135 per hajyear. bifact, at the pre¬ 
sent implicit water rate of Rs. 135 per hajyear, even 
full Irrigation potential of 1.235 million hectares in 
Maharashtra would yield only Rs. 166.7 million 
when the losses are as high as Rs. 571 million. In 
the case of Karnataka, water rates have to be in¬ 
creased to Rs. 365 per hajyear to wipe out such 
losses. The situation is not much different in some 
other states—what comes out very clearly, however, 
is that the irrigation system is not paying even a 
minimum return on the heavy expenditures incurred 
on creating the irrigation potential. Water charge and 
other related charges are the prime vehicle for re¬ 
covery of capital and D&M costs. It is argued that in¬ 
creases in agricultural incomes would generate growth 
both in agriculture and non-agriculture sector which 
would further increase the revenues of central and 
state Govts. But this argument should not be extended 
so far as not to rfecover the project costs from the 
beneficiaries, particularly when India is facing gradual 
emergence of resource crids. The argument for rais¬ 
ing the water rates and cutting down the losses be¬ 
comes ail the more evident when we refer to the 
ARDC (now known as Nabard) studies which show 
that financial returns to minor irrigation investment 
range between 20 to 50 per cent and the return to 
land development in the command area of irrigation 
project exceed 50 per cent, 
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AGRICULTURAL INCOME TAX, LAND REVENUE AND TAXES AND SURCHARGE ON CASH CROW. 

IMPORTANT STATES 


Rs. Million 




1970-71 



1979-80 

(Accounts) 


1980-81 

(Revised Estimates) 


Land 

Re¬ 

venue 

per 

ha 

^lo) 

(c) 

AgrI. 

In¬ 

come 

Tax 

Land 

Re¬ 

venue 

Sur¬ 

charge 

on 

cash 

crijps 

(a) 

Taxes 

on 

Sugar¬ 

cane 

(b) 

AgrI, 

In* 

come 

Tex 

Land 

Rev. 

Sur. 

on 

cash 

crops 

(a) 

Taxes 

on 

Sugar¬ 

cane 

(b) 

AgrI. 

Inc. 

Land 

Sur. 

on 

cash 

crops 

(a) 

Tax 

on 

sugar- 

caiic 

(b) 

Andhra Pradesh . 

• • 

201 


11 

.. 

319 


28 

. . 

, 320 

. . 

29 

29.21 

Assam 

21 

70 



175 

30 

•• 


170 

19 


. . 

11.19 

Bihar 

3 

70 

•• 

20 


117 

•• 

5 

0.1 

144 


25 

13.64 

Qttjarat 

•• 

90 



•• 

88 

•• 

•• 


80 

•• 


9,24 

Haryana 

•• 

13 

3 

4 


32 


19 


40 


20 

8.79 

Himachal Pradesh 


1 



•• 

6 




6 



10.71 

Jnmniu Sc Kaslimir 


5 




7 




7 


. . 

9.86 

Karnataka 

16 

47 

• 


156 

69 



110 

60 

. . 


6.75 

Kerala 

33 

12 



106 

33 


•• 

115 

33 



15.00 

Madhya Vtad.eslv 


73 



• • 

79 




86 



4.20 

Maharashtra 

0.5 

99 


44 

5 

197 

•• 

222 

4 

205 


150 

10.79 

Or'ssa . 

0.8 

17 



0.2 

47 



•• 

46 



7.83 

Punjab 

•• 

17 




15 

11 



13 

15 


3.60 

Rajasthan 

0.1 

107 

•• 



77 

0.4 



67 

0.5 


5.08 

Tamil Nadu 

18 

42 



68 

81 

•• 

3 

60 

16 


.to 

12.86 

Uttar Pradesh 

2 

221 


47 


260 

•• 

217 


201 


181 

14.93 

West Bengal 

11 

40 



•73 

59 

•• 


43 

94 



9.5J 

TOTAL (22 Slates) 

105 

1126 

3 

129 

584 

1519 

12 

494 

501 

1441 

16 

436 

10.75 


Source : Reserve Bank ofladia Bulletin, August 1981 and August 1973. 

(a) Relates to surcharge on oommerdal crops other than sugarcane. 

(b) Purchase Tax on sugatcane. There was a separate item of surcharge and cesxoo sugarcane but there was no revenue recorded under 

this account in 1979-80 and 1980-81. 


(cl Based on net area sown for 1977-78. 
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Tablb 2 

DOlBCr TAXES IN AORICULTURB, 1970-71 to 1981-82 (a) 


R$. Million 


Year 

Agrl. Income Land Revemte 
Tax 

Stamps & 
Registration 
Fees 
(b) 

Total Direct 
Agrl. Taxes 

Direct tax 
burden Per ha 

(c) (Rs.) 

1970-71 . 

105 

1126 

244 

1475 


10.48 

1971-72 . 

. 128 


274 

1410 



1972-73 . 

. 124 

929 

289 

1342 


9.76 

1973-74 . 

. 118 

157P 

341 

2032 


14.20 

1974-75 . 

. 1 to 

1605 

410 

2154 


15.57 

1975-76 . 

. 285 

2297 

434 

3016 


21.21 

1976-77 . 

346 

18.10 

464 

2640 


18.83 

1977-78 . 

. 620 

1661 

573 

2854 


19.99 

1978-79 . 

8U3 

1883 

667 

3353 


23.48 

1979-80 . 

579 

1519 

7 36 

2839 


19.88 

1980-81 (RE) 

. 501 

1441 

830 

2781 


19,47 

1981-82 (BE) 

626 

1704 

892 



22 56 

Source : Reserve Bank of India, “Report on Currency & Finance” various issues and Resen'e Bank of India Bulletin, 
issues. 

(a) The figures relate to 22 stales. GOI figures for Union Territories are not readily available. 

various 


(b) 20 per cent of total tax collection as stamps anil registration has been taken for agriculture (sec M.T. Pathak and A.S. Patel, 
“Agricultural Taxation in Gujarat”. The Council for Economic Education, Bombay, 1968 p 23. 

(c) Calculated on the basis o f net area sown. For 1978-79 to 1981-82, net area sown is taken to be equal to that during 1977-78. 


Tabie 3 


WATER RATES FOR FLOW IRRIGATION. 1951 AND 1978 

Rs. pet hectare 


Slate (a) 

Sugarcane 

^ddy 

Wheat 

Dry crops 

1951 

1978 

1951 

1978 

1951 

1978 

1951 

1978 

Andhra Pradesh 

15.00 

80.00 

10.00 

40.00 



5.00 

15.00 

Assam(b) .... 

• 1 

.. 


225.00 


112.50 


.. 

Bihar .... 


137,50 

12.50 

78,75 

8.12 

45.00 


48.75 

Haryana 

41.25 

100.00 

24.38 

75.00 

15,92 

62.50 

12 to 

50.00 

Jammu & Kashmir 

16.19 

'■0.31 

16,19 

20.31 

7.60 

10.94 

6,19 

7.81 

Karnataka . . .. 

87..50 

3(,(),on 

10.00 

75.00 

15.00 

45.00 


45.00 

Kerala. 

15.00(e) 

15.00(01 

100.00 



5 .()0(c) 


Madhya Pradesh 

75.00 

tiM.OO 

300 .ro 

1,0.00 

.25,(!() 

32,50 

10.00 

30 .CO 

.Maharasbito 

200.00 

750.00 

P.50 

50 00 

20.00 

'5 00 

■■0 00 

150.00 

Orissa. 

18.75 

67..50 

10.6.2 

20.00 

5.CO 

22..50 

6.25 

7.50 

Punjab 

41.25 

67.50 

24.38 

48.75 

15.94 

29 22 

12.19 

22.35 

Rajasthan 

24.00 

100.00 

16.00 

70.00 

11.50 

,52.50 

7,00 

50.00 

Tamil Nadu . . ■ 

15.00 

63.75 

10.00 

42.,50 



5.00 

33.75 

Uttar Pradesh .... 

56.25 

165.00 

18.75 

100.00 

18.75 

100 fiO 



West Bengal ... 



10,00 

37.50 

5.62 

50.00 


125.00 


(a) Information for Giqarat and Himadial Pradesh is rot available. 

(b) Assam has no water rates at present. Rates mentioned are realized on mutual agreement. 

(c) Rates indicated are for 1976. 
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TABUe 


INDIA 

State-Vfise Irrigation losses free Jrom Major and 


Statefb) 

Irri^tion (c) 

QOO ha 


Revenue 

Rs.M 


Average 

Rev. 

Expenditure 

Rs.M 

Potential 

Utilization 

1978-79 

1979-80 

1980-81 

1978-7910 

1980-81 

1978-79 

1979-80 

Uttar Pradesh , 

. 6029 

4941 

555.0 

323.7 

223.2 

293,15 

434.5 

519.1 

Andhra Pradesh 

2957 

2846 

14.8 

15.0 

11.2 

15.67 

426.5 

510.8 

Bihar 

2452 

1720 

28.7 

43.7 

67.6 

46.67 

85.9 

105.2 

Punjab 

2.509 

2504 

79.1 

82.5 

90.0 

85.87 

152 .0 

154.8 

Haryana 

1769 

1650 

40.4 

52.5 

55.5 

42.07 

269.5 

.527.5 

Rajasthan 

1555 

13.14 

72.4 

65.1 

66.8 

67.50 

542.4 

569.7 

West Bengal 

1526 

1406 

6.5 

8.6 

15.2 

9.43 

355.7 

273.9 

Orissa 

1426 

1426 

24.1 

25.1 

26.2 

25 1,5 

198 1 

116. 

Maharashtra . 

1255 

61.5 

71.5 

91.2 

86,7 

85.07 

.544 0 

652.5 

Tamil Nadu 

1179 

1165 

10.5 

8.2 

32 7 

17.07 

287.0 

259,6 

Karnataka 

1074 

1052 

67.6 

65.0 

45.(’ 

59 20 

584,1 

447.7 

Gujarat 

1030 

562 

45.8 

49.6 

.50.5 

48.6.1 

197.6 

229.6 

Kerala 

458 

458 

11.5 

18.2 

18.7 

16 15 

6S 4 

59..5 

Total (above states) 

Total (alt states) (g) 

26401 

26602 

22482 

22635 

805.5 

853.5 

825,9 

866.0 

785.3 

873.5 


3723.7 
3820.0 

4025.7 

4080.5 


vb) The data relate to irrigation, navigation, drainage and flood control projects. It is shown together in the GOS Budgets and 
relates to the recurring account as shown in Revenue Accounts. The investment is shown separately in the Capital Accounts. 
(Source : Reserve Bank of India, “Finances of State Oovemmenis during 1980-81” 

Reserve Bank of India Bulletins, September and October 1980, & August 1981 issues. 


(b) The states where potential created is less thanO.2 m.ha are excluded. These arc Assam, Jammu & Kashmir, Manipur, Himachal 
Pradesh, Tripura, Sikkim, Nagaland and Meghalaya. Date for M.P. do not seem to be reliable. 


(c) Irrigation potential created and utilization through major and medium irrigation projects upto end of 1979-80. 
Source ; Sixth Five Year Plan 1980-85, pp.l62. 


Sweet Karnataka 

M. R. Gavirayappa 


KARNATAKA IS ENDOWED WHH favourable 
agro-climatic cond4icms for sugarcane cultivation, 
llie State recorded a bumper gugaiCane production 
of 127 crore tonnc» during 1981-82. This represents an 
increase of 27 lakh tonnes over the pretious year’s 
production. This increase in cane p^uction has 
been mainly attributed to the fact that the growers 
had received attractive prices from the Sugar Facto¬ 
ries. Sugarcane was grown under the command area 
of all the major and medium irrigation projects cover¬ 
ing an area of more than I.IS lahh hectares. Ac- 
cc^ng to an oflicial report a total of over 6.60 
lakh tonnes <rf sugar was produced in the State by 


crushing over 65,15.000 tonnes of sugarcane during 
1981-82. 


In the State, there arc, in all, 28 sugar factories 
of which 18 are in cooperative sector, 7 in private 
sector, 2 in joint sector and one under Government. 
One of the factories in the cooperative sector namely 
Hranyakeshi Coo^rative Sugar Factory at Sankeshwar 
in Bdgaum District has achieved the highest percent¬ 
age of recover of 11.13. It crushed a total (rf 41,950 
tonnes of sugarcane day. The present total in¬ 
stalled crushing capacity of the sugar factories is of 
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Medium Irrigation i978'79 through 19S0>tl 



Average 

Expciuliture 

Profit (-i-) or loss 
( -) Rs. M 


Average 

Profit {+) 
or loss 

Average (<i) 
water rate 
Rs/ha/year 

Increase in (e) 
water rales 
required to 
compensate 
the loss 
Rs/hajyear 

% Potential 
utilized 

1980-81 

1978-79 to 

1978-79 

1979-80 

1980-81 

696.5 

550.03 

—101.5 

- -195.93 

- 473.3 

■ 256.90 

60 

42.61 

82 

<509.8 

515.70 

411.7 

- 495.80 

•598.6 

- 502.03 

5 

170.93 

97 

no.o 

100.43 

• -52.2 

- -61.50 

-42.4 

-53.76 

27 

21.92 

70 

166.1 

150.97 

■ -52.9 

■72 30 

—76.1 

- -67.10 

36 

29.06 

100 

407.6 

3.44.84 

—228.9 

■ -295.20 

-.354.1 

—292.73 

26 

165.48 

92 

391.8 

.467.97 

-•270.0 

- -306.41 

•325.0 

- -300.47 

50 

195.75 

87 

18U.1 

269.23 

-347 2 

-265.30 

•166.9 

- -259.80 

7 

170.25 

92 

175.: 

16.4.10 

-J74.0 

-90.90 

149.0 

- 1.47.97 

18 

96.75 

100 

705.6 

053.97 

472.7 

•561.10 

•678.9 

-570.90 

135 

462,27 

50 

:ui.9 

269.5« 

■ 276.7 

- -251.40 

--229 2 

—252.43 

15 

214,11 

99 

5:: .0 

431.54 

- 416.7 

- .382.'l0 

477.6 

■392.33 

57 

365.30 

98 

-■>40 

255.73 

151.8 

180.00 

- -289.5 

- 207.10 

87 

207.07 

55 

81 .4 

69.77 

..So. 9 

41.30 

67.7 

-53.64 

37 

1.17.12 

96 

’ 4708.6 


—2913.0 

—3199.81 

-3923.3 


43 

109 

85 

4947.7 


-2966.5 

—3389 2 



38 

112 

85 


(J) Average revenue (1978/79 to 1980/81) divkled by the potential utilized. 

(c) Average loss (1978/79 to 1980/81) divided by the total potential created. Note that these are over estimated to the extent the 
c.spttiditure and the losses also include some non-irrigation part as on navigation, drainage and flood control. 

(0 There was no loss during 1978/79. But in 1979-80, revenue, expenditure as well as losses were the maximum. The Increase 
in water rates required on th is basis is Rs. 31 per ha per year. 

(g) Includes the states mentioned in (b) above. 


the order of 41,(X)0 tonnes. This is expected to go 
upto 53,000 tonnes by 1985-86. 

In order to provide a sin^e agency to deal with 
all matters relating to sugar industries, the State Go¬ 
vernment has set up a separate Directorate which is 
soon stepping into its tenth year of operation. 

The total investment in all the existing sugar facto¬ 
ries is of the order of Rs. 117 crore. Of this, the 
cooperative factories’ share alone is as much as Rs. 90 
crore. They have together collected Rs. 1.50 crore 
as share capital from their members. 

The State Government has inves^ R&. 14.12 
crore so far in cooperative sugar factories. The Na¬ 


tional Ckwpcrative Development Corporation has sanc¬ 
tioned a loan of Rs. 4.72 crorc^. The Industrial Cre¬ 
dit and investment Corporation of India, Industrial 
Development Bank of India and the LIC of India 
have so far invested nearly Rs. 23 crore. 

The Sugar Industry has tremendous scope for de¬ 
velopment in future. It has been programmed to es¬ 
tablish eight more sugar factories in the Sixth Plan 
period, ail in the cooperative sector. Construction in 
respect of three of them at Hassan, Havery and Brah- 
mavara neat Udupi is in various stages of progress. 
The State Government has released Rs. 1.30 crore 
share capital during 1981-82 to these factories. 
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The ‘triple’ action alone 
could remove poverty 


While welcoming the government’s aim to reduce poverty percentage from 48 to 30 
during the Sixth Plan, the author sets three conditions for achieving this. These 
are:—distribution of assets like ownership of land, cattle, equipment etc. to be implemented 
on a cooperative basis, closing the loopholes in the land reform legislation, helping the 
destitute who form the bottom 20 per cent of the poor and the fight the war against poverty 
should be urged by the poor themselves. 


MALCOLM S. ADISESHIAH, M.P, 


THE poor are always with us, said Jesus Christ, 
2000 years ago. Infact in his teaching and that of 
other religious leaders like the Buddha and Mahuvira, 
there is a certain commendation of poverty. Nesus 
in 1^ Sermoh on the Mount blessed the iraor in 
spirit, on another occasion spoke of ii being 
more difficult for a rich man to enter the Kingdom 
erf heaven than for a camel to pass through a needle’s 
age. Both Gautama and Vardhamana gave up their 
rich, well to do princely ways of life and embraced 
poverty as a means of attaining cnlightmcnt and 
through the ages the beggar’s bowl has received a 
certain sacredness and sanctity that has become part 
of our culture and civilization. Through our history, 
our great religious leaders and reformers like Sankara- 
charya, Vivekananda. Ramakrishna, Rainana and Ju- 
har non Mar Thoma embraced poverty voluntarily 
as the only means of developing their spiritual in¬ 
sights and diffusing the great religious truths as they 
saw and perwived them. In our own times Gandhijl 
donned the life of the poor pcasimt as a means of 
understanding his problems, serving him, and join¬ 
ing with him to fight for the liberation of himself and 
the country. This brief attempt to cncapsule centuries 
of human history and India's own special tradition 
brings out two important facets of poverty. First that 
it is as ojd as man himself and second voluntarilv 
, adopted, it has an ennobling quality. I he poverty 
tinner reference here encompasses a style of living 
which is simple, meeting all the minimal physical re¬ 
quirements of living, and which has cither no access 
to or shims property Md assets in any form, and all 
the luxuries, ostentation and conspicuous items of 
consumption that goes with riches and affluence. And 
the poverty wfaidi is commended and demonstrated 


•Extracts from a paper by Dr. Malcolm S. Adisoshtah fi'r 
the Sixth Juhanon Mar Thoma memorial lecture teld at 
t)» Constitution Club, NewDelhi on December n, 19h2. 


in their lives by our sages and saints is always the 
poverty which is voluntarily invited aud accepted by 
an individual or a group. 


Poverty as a denial of life 

The poverty that we are concerned wiili in this 
lecture however denies both these features namely, 
the provision of minimum standards of living andjor 
its voluntary accciitancc as a way of life. 


What is the poverty we deal within this lecture ? 

We in India have adopted a rather low and spar.se 
level of living to define the poor in our country. Back 
in 1962,'a group of economists aud political leaders 
(The group comprised Prof. D. R. Gadgil, Dr. B. 
N. Ganguli, Eh-. P. S. Lokanathan, Mr. M. R, Masani, 
Mr. Ashok Mehta, Mr. Pitambar Pant, Dr. V. K. 
R. V, Rao, Mr. Shrimau Narayana and Mr. Anna- 
saheb Sahanabudaah) took an individual's food in¬ 
take of 2400 calories per day in rural areas and 
2100 calories per day in urban areas as the 
indicator of not being poor. All those whose food 
intake was below these norms were poor They then 
preceded to Uirn these calories into the appropriate 
quMUtics of cereals, pulses and sugar, mife, vege- 
tables Md oils and using the prices then prevallmg 
estabhshea a monthly expenditure of Rs 20 per 
pereon in the niral and Rs. 25 per person in the 
urban area as ffie line which separate the poor from 
the non-p^. Thus this per capita monthly expendi- 

20-25 has come to be 
establwhed as the poverty line. All those who are 
not able to spend this amount in a month arc living 
in ^verty. Certain features of this characterisation 
of the poor should-be noted. First the estimate of 
c^ories needed to keep aUve varies to a certain 
extent b accoroance with the differing views of 
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(liffeneot soxtle have itsed the figure 

of 2250 calories per day, others 2100 calories plus 
55 graflas of p««ein per day and so on 
and each of these 0 vc a slightly different 
mosey fifflre. Second what is common to all of 
these varlatlcHjs is that they vary around a few points 
this or that, but all of them just provide for 
keeping body and soul alive. In other words they 
cannot be called a minimum standard of life, they 
are rather a means of bare living. This was recog¬ 
nised by the Planning Commission itself when it 
accepted the Rs. 20-25 monthly expenditure per 
person, but in doing so said that a balanced diet will 
cost Rs. 35 which “is by no means a high standard”, 
which it however rejected because it felt that we 
as a country cannot afford it. 

And so using this standard worked otif in 1962, 
our sixth Five Year Plan states that the above po¬ 
verty line in 1979-80 prices becomes Rs. 76 in 
rural areas and Rs. 88 in urban areas and that on 
this basis 50.82 per cent of our fellow country men 
and women living in rural areas are not able to 
spend Rs. 76 a month and 38.19 per cent of our 
people living in urban areas are not able to spend 
Rs. 88 a month. In other words out of a total of 
654 million people living in our country 317 mil¬ 
lion men, w'omen and children are living in poverty. 

These 317 million persons live at various levels 
of poverty. There are the extreme des'itutcs who are 
spending between Rs. 0-15 per person per month 
who are 3.5 million in rural areas a!Hd 0.2 million 
in urban areas. In the next level arc 16 million 
people in rural and 1 million in urban areas who 
spend Rs. 15-21 per person per month. The third 
level from the bottom comprises 43 million persons 
ill rural and 5 million persons in urban areas who 
spend Rs. 21-28 per person per month. The fourth 
level includes 56 million persons in rural and 26 
jnillion in urban areas, spending Rs. 28-34 per 
person per month in rural and Rs. 28-43 in 
urban areas. These 4 groups of destitutes number 
less than 200 million and the balance of 120 million 
are poor but not destitute. When it comes to policy 
and action to remove poverty which wc shall deal 
with later, this disaggregation of the poor into the 
severe destitutes, other destitutes .and poor will be 
important. 

What is poverty? 

One further consideration on this issue is, what 
is poverty in India and how many of our people live 
in poverty. And that is what makes poverty unbear¬ 
able is that it coexists with affluence. Poverty of the 
abject kind that wc have in India as noted above is 
unhunun. But the poverty of the many existing 
alongside of riches of the few is inequality amounting 
to inequity. Government reports that in 1977-78 the 
bottom 50 per cent consumed 29 per cent of all 
goods and services in the country, while the top 30 
per cBit consumed 52 per cent, the bottom 10 per 
cent consumed 3.5 ptt cent wUle the top 10 per 
COTt consumed 26 percent. The Reserve Bank of 
India surveys every 10 years the distribution of as¬ 
sets in rural areas. It n^orts that the bottom 10 per 
cent of rural society owned O.t per cent of rural 
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assets in 1961 and the same 0.1 per cent in 1971,' 
and fflat the next 30 per cent which owned 2.5 per 
cent of aU. assets in 1961 lost out and had only 2 per 
cent in 1971. The top 30 pet cent increase their 
already large share from 79 pe cent of all rural mo- 
p^y in 1961 to 82 per cent in 1971. It also re¬ 
ports that small and marginal farmers (each farming 
less than 2 hectares) constitute 73 per cent .of all 
farmers but cultivate only 23 per cent of land, while 
large farmers (operating over 10 hectares) arc only 
3 per cent of farmers but cultivate 26 per cent of 
all land. Thb inequality in property and land owMr- 
ship leads to some (the rich few) being able to have 
a lac^ and growing income and others ( the poor 
majority) having a low and declining income. Ine¬ 
quality feeds and enlarges the area of our poverty. 

Poverty as comprising certain occupations and com- 
mnnities 

Who then are these poor ? What is it that they 
are doing ? In the rural area, where 80 per cent * 
of them live, they are composed of (a) agricultural 
labourers who are usually landless, working for a 
wage and constitute over half of the 260 million 
men, women and children who are the rural poor, 

(b) small and marginal cultivators who are about 
35 per cent of the rural poor, and (c) handloom 
weavers, construction workers, blacksmiths, carpen¬ 
ters, potters, tanners cobblers, craftsmen and fisher¬ 
men, who toother make up the remaining 12 per 
cent of the rural poor. In urban areas the j^r people 
number 57 million men, women and children who 
are (a) construction workers, (b) the self employed, 

(c) wage workers in petty production trade and ser- 


Pedal-operated Irrigation pump 

Ajith Venniyur 

THE KERALA GANDHI SMARAK NIDHI, 
Trivandrum, is a voluntary organisation devol^ to 
rural development on Gandhian lines. The insti¬ 
tution’s latest contribution in the field of agricultrjral 
development is the introduction of the Jayanti 
Irrigation pump. 

The Jayanti pump consists of a metal cylinder of 
30 cms. circumference with two internal chambers 
fitted with diaphrams on both their sides. It is pedal- 
operated. Pedalling by foot causes the diaphrams 
to move, creating a vacuum in one chamber and 
pressure in the other. This makes water rise up and 
fill the vacuum chamber and the pre,ssure in the other 
chamber then pushes it out. 

The operation of the pump is thus quite simple. 
Also it is easily portable and can be installed without 
difficulty near a pond or a canal where water is 
available. It can pump more than 30 litres of water 
per minute. Its greatest advantage is that no electri¬ 
city or oil is needed to run it. Moreover, an ordinary 
rural farmer can easily master the technique and 
also see to its maintenance. 

The present estimated cost of the pump is Rs. 1000 
but it IS likely to come down since the Nidhi bas 
planned to mannfcictnre it on a commercial scale 
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"vices, (d) domestic servanis uid (e) die unemployed. 
Hie poor are mainly from the scbedaled castes and 
sciiediiled tribes and other badcwaid classes, they 
are illiterate, they have poor health and difficult ac¬ 
cess to public health facilities, live in huts or urban 
slums and their consumption of cloth has been work¬ 
ed out at an annual 3 metres per person compared 
to 25 to 35 metres per head consumed by the top 
30 per cent of society. 

Poverty causes 

What causes this poverty ? The most common 
causes for poverty is seen in the nature of occupa¬ 
tions listed above as pursued by the people wlio arc 
living in poverty. It will be see that all the piwr are 
at work, out arc not able to earn enough for them 
and their families to live at a minimum level or 
standard. This is something that is special about poor 
in India and other developing countries, unlike the 
poor in the United States or Europe. When the poor 
in the industrialised countries are unemployed in 
the full and real sense of tho word, during the period 
of their anemploymcnt they arc covered by the gov¬ 
ernment’s unemployment benefit scheme. In India 
full time unemployment is almost unknown. It is 
officially established at less than 1.7 per cent of our 
work force (compared to the 10 per cent common 
in France, Britain and the US), because in the 
absence of unemployment benefit, our people cannot 
afford to be full time unemployed as then they will 
simply starve and die. And so everyone is at same 
work, if it be only digging at barren earth for some 
dry^ roots for food. Our poor are the working p(K»r, but 
their work does not lead to gainful employment, and 
so our i^r are people who arc underemployed or 
arc in oisguised unemployment. Underemployment 
or disguised unemployment involves a person work¬ 
ing cither at less inan his full capacity or being paid 
ut much less than what he should, even if he works 
at full capacity. Poverty is caused by under employ¬ 
ment and disguised unemployment of our workers 
particularly in the rural areas and urban slums. 

This is seen in the fact that of the 240 million 
persons in our work force in 1980, 4.1 million were 
totally unernployed (which is the 1.7 per cent refer- 
,rcd to earlier), 168 million had stable employment 
(70 per cent of the work force) including 136 mil¬ 
lion being self employed, and 67.9 milium were ca¬ 
sual workers. The Sixth Plan estimates that severe 
underemployment and disisjuised unemployment 
amounted in 1980 to the equivalent of 20.74 mil¬ 
lion unemployed. 

All the workers, whether instable or casual emplov- 
raent, except for those working in manufacturing 
industries and who are unionised, receive sub-standard 
wages. The National Minimum Wage Act enacted 
in 1948 was left to the state governments for its 
execution, and the Sixth Pltm on this makes the 
understatement that “slow coverage of mew employ¬ 
ment, delay in periodical revisifflis of the minimum 
rates fixed vmder the Act, and in effective enforce¬ 
ment of the existing provisions” have characterised 
its execution or ra^r non execution. In the rural 
areas there are no minimum wages and where one 
exists. Is not observed by the employer. This is one 
of the au^ reasons for the under-employment and 
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poverto of out wo^s working in agricuiUtire 
tn the non-organist acetor. Even w&n the wiges 
are revised in tnooey terms, they do not kera op 
with ihc rise in iniocs, so that real wages fan. In 
my state, Tamil Nadu, a study cm r^icuttuxal wages 
show fliat while money wages rose from IW in 
1951-52 to 225 in 1973-74, real wages declined 
from 100 to 71 in that period. 

Workforce Static 

In so explaining the cause for poverty stemm-l 
ing from underemployment, it is interesting (and 
depressing) to see that the share of our workforce in 
agriculture has been static for over 60 years. 73 per 
cent of our workers were working in agriculture in 
1921, 73 per cent in 1961, and 73.8 in 1978. In 
industry about 9.10 per cent of our workforce has 
been engaged ever since we became independent 
30 years ago. On the question, whether agriculture is 
creating underemployment and adding to people’s 
poverty, opinicwi is divided. There are those includ¬ 
ing an important political party—^who believe that 
the increasing pressure of labour on the agriculture 
sector is making far more and more underemploy¬ 
ment of workers and for poverty caused by the low 
and falling wages received by the labour. They ad¬ 
vocate moving workers out of agriculture to other 
occupations. On the other hand, there are others 
who believe that agriculture is not suffering from 
over employment. If the number of workers employed 
per hectare in Indian agriculture is compared with 
the number of workers and their higher wages and 
productivity per person in Thailand, Phillippines and 
Japan, it will be seen that our agriculture has still 
further employment capacity and possibility of in¬ 
creasing productivity and w'ages, 1 belong to this 
latter school. 

The otlicr cause for our poverty and jxior em¬ 
ployment record is that thougli w'e have invested 
Rs. 2,77, 189 crores in agriculture and industry since 
wc began planning after our independence three de¬ 
cades ag!o, our investments have been so capital 
intensive that adequate employment has not been 
created. The Draft Five Year Plan 1978—83 expres¬ 
sed this problem of paucity of employment genera¬ 
tion despite the large amount of capital invested in 
the mining and manufacturing sectors as follows: 
"Investment and output have grown at a high rate 
but the production mix and the technology mix have 
been so capital intensive that employment did not 
grow pari passu. Between 1961 and 1976, for 
example, in the modem factory sector, investment in¬ 
creased 139 per cent and output 161 per cent, but 
employment increased only 71 per cent. Therefore 
cmirfoyment per unit of gross output decreased by 
34 per cent and emjdoyment per unit of capital dec¬ 
lined by 28 per cent. Recen'ded employment in the 
organised sector (including aU phnfations, mines, 
manufacturing, utilities, public services and all report¬ 
ing units in trade and transport) absorbs just about 
11 per cent of the current annual increase in the la¬ 
bour force, the remdning 89 Mr cent of the annual 
increase in th; labour force # about 4.45 millioq 
young workers are forced to hang on for some Uvtdi- 
hood. either on agriculture or some otlus small unit 
activity (in tmits with less ffian 10 workers)”. This 
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003^:18 to ocon ia some of the a|^- 

coltural arm of oar eodafty. ta Haryaoa, Ptioiab and 
Western UP where agrieiikural production is hea^ily 
tractodsedt enrelc^eBt of agricultural labourers is 
dediiuBg. Wh^ber this decHne is due to the scarcity 
of labour in these states which according to the eiii- 
pl(^g fanners is leading them to use tractors, thre¬ 
shers and other capital intensive aoci labour saving 
techniques, or whether the use of these capital in¬ 
tensive means of production are throwing labour out 
of work is still in dispute, what is not in dispute 
is that our style of economic growth has not been 
one that has made for employing gainfully our grow¬ 
ing populaticm and work force. 


.Share of natioiial income 

And to this should be added, another facet ol ine¬ 
quality which has made for poverty, and that is tliat 
the share of the national income which accurcs to 
workers who belong to lower 40-60 j-ier cent ot society 
has over the 3 decades stagnated and more recently 
declined, while the share of the employers, large far¬ 
mers and the professional classes has increased. This 
is demonstrated in the consumption expenditure of 
the two groups referred to earlier. And the factors 
operating behind this serious social and personal in¬ 
equality include (a) inequality in ownership of land, 
industrial assets and housing which leads to some 
earning property incomes and being rich and others 
having no property of any kind, dept'.nding for their 
income on sale of their labour which is usually at 
low levels, (b) inflation which leads to increase in the 
value of property and the incomes derived from pro¬ 
perty, while the same inflation raises the prices of 
essential goods which the poor majority consumers 
and so lowers the already low living levels of the 
40-60 per cent of our fellow men, women and child¬ 
ren living in poverty, and (c) the growing unreported 
economy, which is a term that I prefer to the mere 
popular term, black money and black incomes anti 
black wealth, because of its racist over tones. 1 he 
last time there was an official reckoning of how much 
money and wealth there is* in this unreported sector, 
the illegal sector of our economy, was by a British 
economist, Nick Kaldor in 1953-54, who estimates it 
at that time at Rs. 600 crores, the Direct Taxation 
Enquiry (Wanchoo) committee estimated it at R.s, 
1,400 • crores a decade and a half later in 1968- 
69, after which economists have estimated it at 
Rs, 8,098 crores ten years later in 1976-77, and at 
Rs. 46,867 crores in 1978-79 which means that the 
unr^oilBd|ilIegal economy is estimated to have 
grown from 6 per cent of our national income in 1953- 
54 to about 50 per cent of our national income today. 

is a difference of opinion about the precise 
sizfe of the unreported and illegal economy. But 
that it is growing rapidly like a cholera ^rm thrown 
in water, and that it is generating new incomes and 
new wealth at hij^er and hi^er rates there is general 
agreement. What we are here conccrrKd with is that 
this ili^al sector causes poverty for the majority. 
The few who are in it conceal their wealth by invest¬ 
ing It illegally or semi illegally in shares, property, 
gold and sflver, and spending it on travel, hi^ fee 


sciioolkg, osteidatioiis living, five star ctiltore, chaii- 
tiea fmd dooatiems, and election financing. All this 
invefives ttan^erring numew and resources from 
poor to Gie rich, thus widening the circle of poor 
pec^le ia the country. 

The fig^ against poverty 

The fight against poverty, die programme to give 
the majority of our people living m poverty a decent 
standard of Uving has two dimensions. The first and 
immediate dimension is relief. The second is the era¬ 
dication of the root causes of poverty. 

The immediate task is to relieve the poor people 
from the consequence and facets of poverty that toey 
suffer from namely inadequate food expressed in un- 
ucr nourishment and malnutrition, lack of housing, 
uoprotected drinking water, uiisufficient clothing, ill 
iiealtb, illiteracy and lack of education facilities and 
deterioration of the environment-rural and urban. 
This relief programme is something which all of us 
who belong to the non-poor category can engage in 
Snd is a first charge on the Christian church in the 
country. Probably the best course is for us to Join 
and support what is called the government’s minimum 
needs programme. For th.c Sixth Plan 1980-85, 
Rs. 5,800 crores have been set aside which is about 
double what was provided in the previous five years 
(a) to enrol 95 per cent of lower primary school age 
children and 50 per cent of upper primary age stu¬ 
dents and make about half of the adult illiterates (50 
niillion) in the 15-35 years grouj> literate, (b) to 
provide one community health volunteer for every 
village, one sub centre for every 5000 people, one 
PHC for every 30,000 people, and one community 
health centre for one CD block (c) to provide protcct- 
CG drinking water to all 1.90 lakh villages which have 
no assured source or which have endemic water 
borne diseases, (d) to electrify 47000 villages 
which means 40 per cent of all villages, (c) to pro¬ 
vide slum improvement facilities, that is water supply, 
drains, streets, community latrines and street light¬ 
ing to 10 million slum dwellers (of the 33 million), 
(f) to allot house sites to the 6.8 million families 
needing housing and provide 3.6 million with as.sist- 
ance for the construction of houses and huts, (g) to 
bring under the special nutrition programme an 
additional 5 million children and 5,00.000 pregnant 
and nursing mothers and (h) to provide 20,000 vill¬ 
ages (out of 40,000) with all weather roads. In addi¬ 
tion the public distribution net work which had 2.5 
lakh fair price shops will have during the Sixth Plan 
35 lakh shops through which essenliai commodities 
at controlled prices arc provided, of food grains, 
sugar, edible oils, soft coke, kerosene, controlled 
cloth, tea, matches, soap, and note books. One of 
the tasks that needs to be performed in this vast pro¬ 
gramme, is for each village and town to have a group 
of non officials and here the local church can play 
a leading role, to see that these provisions of the 
minimum needs programme reach tlic poor people, 
and are not misappropriated by unscrupulous middle 
men and traders or corrupt officials, 

Govenunent prognunmes. 

Still in the broad area of relief of property, but 
at a second higher level of relief, should be classed 
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all fovesUDiBat prograiomes and plaas to gextetate 
saiiUQl einployineat These ioclude. (a) the lategrated 
Kunl Developneat Prcftamme (IRDP) which will 
assist 3,000 « the pooi^ families out of the 12,000 
pocHT fomiUes living in each our 5,000 blocks. 
2000 throui^ agriculture, 500 through village and 
cottage industries and 500 in the services sector with 
the annual Rs. S-8 lakhs for each block plus Rs. S 
lakhs of bank credit. This programme is going well 
in the first two years of the current plan, helping over 
27 lakh fomilles eac^ year, though the funds are prov¬ 
ing inadequate: (b) the Nationiri Rural employment 
Programme (NREP) which the union and state gov¬ 
ernments are operating on a 50:50 basis, under which 
300—400 million mandays of employment is to be 
generated each year through the creation of durable 
assets such as social forestry, pasture development, 
soli and water conservation irrigation, flood protec¬ 
tion and drainage, field channels in irrigation comm¬ 
and areas, construction and improvement of village 
tanks and ponds, school and dispensary buildings, and 
works to improve village roads, sanitation and hygiene. 
This programme Is meant for the rural poor who arc 
without any assets and need to be provided with wage 
employment. About half the wages are paid in food- 
gram (2 Kgs) and the rest in cash. Under this program¬ 
me in the first Plan year, 1980-81, 326.5 million 
mandays of employment was generated, but in the next 
year 1981-82 it declined to 30 million mandays and 
only 3 lakh tonnes of food grains were given as wages. 

I am afraid that with the very poor monsoon and 
widespread drought (and floods in some areas) this 
year, this poverty relief programme will once more 
be seriously hampered this year: (c) the special com¬ 
ponent plan under which 10 per cent of the NRFP 
16 allocated for families belon^ng to the scheduled 
castes, particularly for their drinking water wells, 
community irrigation schemes and house sites and 
housing. This programme is going well; (d) the special 
area programme which is for the bill and tribal areas 
in Gujarat, Jammu and Kashmir, North Fast States 
and West Ben^ for which Rs. 1370 crores have 
been provided. The programme has started rather 
slowly, too much time being spent on its planning: 
(c) other employment generating programmes are 
addressed to those who have some small assets, like 
small and marginal farmers who are 73 per cent of 
our farmers as noted earlier, the 557 drought prone 
blocks spread over 74 districts in the country, the 
desert development programme and the command area 
development programme. These programmes are meet¬ 
ing with various problems and bottlenecks: (h) and 
finally there are the animal husbandry, the cottage 
and village industries covering Khadh and Village in¬ 
dustries, handloom, sericulture, handicrafts, coir in¬ 
dustry etc. which are self employment programmes 
to which is attached a new programme, the scheme 
of Training Youth for self-employment under which 
3 lakh rural youth have been trained for self em¬ 
ployment. 1ft all programmes where wage employment 
18 created, it is essentia] that minimum wages be 
legidated in every state and that the minimum wages 
be linked to the consumer price index for agricultural 
workers. But above all there is need for both strength¬ 
ening the enforcement machinery and the involvement 
of toral workers orgamsadon In the implementation 


of the legislation. At present, there is wide dttagree- 
ment among the states about the union govenment 
enacting a ndnimum wages model Act, and as riie 
legislatutes and governments have a strong large tar> 
mers loWy, diere is need for the qthets who are in a 
numeriod majority to mount a campaign to see that 
minimum v/ages bill be enacted and really and fully 
^ven effect to. All these latter programmes are re¬ 
ported to have created an additional 10 lakh jobs 
during the first two years of the Plan and of produc- 
ing assets of over Rs. 400 lakhs n that period. At 
this second level of relief of poverty through IRDP, 
NREP, and the other 3 sets of programmes, the ac¬ 
complishments are mixed and here apin it is neces¬ 
sary for non-o^al ^ups to watch these program¬ 
mes and participate in them and ensure that the 
b^efits and programmes legislated for the poor reach 
the poor. 

Tax System 

At a third level to fight poverty which goes beyond 
relief of poverty in aiming to reduce inequalities is 
the tax sj^tem, under which those wiUi large incomes 
and poverty are taxes at progressively, higher rates 
and the proceeds of the taxes used both for relief of 
poverty and creating assets which the poor can own. 
Here our record is not a happy one. At the time of 
independence our diiect taxes (which arc paid by the 
well to do) were 52.7 per cent and indirect taxes 
(which are paid in the main by the poor) were 47.3 
per cent of all taxes revenues. Today the positiem is 
reversed with the direct taxes on income and property 
of the well to do ccmlributing 25 per cent and indi¬ 
rect taxes on commodities paid mainly by the poor 
(indirect taxes like medicine coated with sugar arc 
hidden in the price of tea, cloth, matches, sugar, 
kerosene etc., and arc paid by all and as the majo¬ 
rity arc poor are paid in the main by the poor) con¬ 
tribute 75 per cent of total tax revenues. Second un¬ 
der the scheme of various fax concessions, over 35 
of the largest firms who made a net profit of Rs. 10.4 
#to 5283 lakhs a year do not pay any tax. Third, the 
government states that it is afraid of raising any 
further income tax, corporation tax. wealth tax and 
gift tax, because it will only increase the growing tax 
dod^g and the illegal economy of the country. It 
is therefore with a deal of regret that I conclude that 
our tax system while raising resources to finance the 
relief programmes for the poor, raised those resources 
m^y from the poor themselves. It is a case of heads 
I win, tails you lose, what is given with one hand, 
being taken away with the other. 

The second dimension of the fight against poverty— 
which is the cure of poverty—^is to put some asset, 
some property in the hands of those who are poor 
today. The first such asset which the rural poor should 
have is land. Here the record of our land reform and 
distribution programme b poor. Inrst we have diluted 
the land ceilings legislation and made it so difficult 
to operate—by the provision that any land acquired 
by the state for distribution to the poor should be 
compensated at the full market rate, and by allowing 
the ri^t of jwficial ai^al which is blocking over 
2,O0,()D0 land acqoisiti^ cases—that out of 22 mil¬ 
lion, potential surplus acres, onrj 11 lakh acres have 
been dedared surplus, 26.5 lakh acres tdeen posses- 
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bieocflciariss. I aiffcd with the eccmomist point 
oat that if ^ Um a certain ceiling of say 20 
acies was avail{4>ie Ibir distiitutiwi, U can be distribut¬ 
ed either to the landless ^icultural labourers giving 
them eadt an average of 2-3 acres or the small and 
mar^nal cultivators living them each the same addi¬ 
tional land. In either case, there will be about 100 
million poor persons left out. This is true but this 
is not a reason for not honestly implementing the 
land ceiling legislation and hclpii.g over half of the 
poor. The government proposes in the Sixth Plan 
that it will aim at distributing 5 per cent of the dec¬ 
lared surplus land. A distinguished economist of this 
church in a recent study shows that if this is really 
carried out it wll mean redistribution of 57 lakh hec¬ 
tares, which is eight times of the 6.79 lakh hectares 
that has been distributed so far in over 3 decades 
since we attained independence. Let us insist on 
this target of the Sixth Plan on land distribution being 
carried out and the distributed land to be consolidated 
in cooperatives and to that extent we would in part 
be reducing poverty. 

Cooperatives 

Other ways of placing some a.'Ct in the handv 
of the poor households is through the cooperative 
animal husbandry and dairy development program¬ 
me which will place cattle in each household, through 
the cottage small industries programmes which will 
in cooperatives of the members make some machines 
and technological tools available to the households. 
This'should be on adjunct to the self employment pro¬ 
grammes whereby each poor household is provided 
with some income earning asset. This will also be ap¬ 
plicable to the urban poor. 

In thus fighting poverty, the government states that 
its aims to bring 100 million persons now living in 
poverty all of poverty during the Sixtli Five Year 
Plan—reducing our poverty percentage from 48 per 
cent to 30 per cent of the population. This is a good 
objective but will not be attained wihout 3 precondi¬ 
tions. 

First the assets distribution in ownership of land, 
cattle, equipment and machineiy as set forth above 
should be fully and faithfully implemented on a co¬ 
operative basis and the present loopholes in the land 
reform legislation through which whole of troops of 
elej^ants are walking out should be closed. 

Second it is important that those who arc the most 
destitutes, the bottom 20 per cent of the poor people, 
should be helped first. Earlier, the five levels of poverty 
and destitution were referred to. Little purpose will 
be served by pulling up above the poverty level the 
top 20 per cent of the people living in poverty. 
Absolute priority should be given to piling up out of 
the poverty those living in dire destitution. 

Finally the success of this programme to fight and 
wb the war against poverty should be waged by the 
poor themselves. This means that it is the poor who 
should organise themselves to fi|^t for their rights— 
the lights which have been le^slated for them by 
Parliament, the state legislatures—the right to water. 


to f«iiilffl5rs, to bank credit, to aniaatd 
hu^ndry, to small and cottage industry, to the dis- 
tribiUpB surplus land—all of which are now bemg 
diverted for their own benefit by the rurtnl rich, by 
the big and medium' landlords and traders. This orga¬ 
nisation of the poor by the poor is the key instrument 
to fight poverty, to relieve it. ameliorate it and eradi¬ 
cate it. The Draft Five Year 1978—83 suggested 
this innovation, and the ministry of rural development 
has now circularised all the states that the IRDP 
and NREP programmes should be used to bring 
together groups of assisted families to ensure that 
the benefits of these programmes reach the poor. 
The church and other men and women of good will 
can use their organisation of agricultural extension, 
rural reconstruction, adult literacy and non formal 
education and religious gathering facilitating the 
poor in organi.sing themselves to fight against po¬ 
verty, inequality and injustice. □ 


Maharashtra Annual Plan 

Maharashtra wiPI have an Ai;nual Plan size of. 
Rs. 1500 crorcs during 1983-84, an increase of Rs. 178 
crores over the current Annual Plan outlay. 

Shri Chavan, who reviewed the performance of the 
current Annual Plan of the State, urged special efforts 
to realise the targets of the poverty alleviation prog¬ 
rammes. It was necessary to have concrete time- 
bound programme for IRDP, NREP, Drinking Water 
Supply, Minor Irrigation and Scheduled Caste Compo¬ 
nent Plan Programmes and every effort made to comp¬ 
lete these during the plan period. 


Tamil Nadu Annual Plan 

ramil Nadu will have an Annual Plan outlay of 
Rs. 845 crorcs during 1983-84 as compared to 
Rs. 711 crores for the current years Annual Plan. 

The State Government was requested to improve the 
working of the power plants already commissioned as 
also accelerate the progress of toe ongoing new sche¬ 
mes. The outlay during 1983-84 for key sectors like 
agriculture, industries, transport, power and irrigation 
has been considerably stepped up. 

Orissa Annual Plan 

The Annual Plan of Orissa for 1983-84 will have 
an oujlay of Rs. 345 crores against the outlay of 
Rs, 300 crores of the current Annual Plan. Shri 
Chavan reviewing the performance of the current an¬ 
nual Plan said that the State will have to concentrate 
on strengthening of the transmission lines in the State, 
since power is an important input for the speedy 
growth of the economy. The Planning Minister also 
advised the State to intensify tiic efforts in regard to 
poverty altevkilion programme and vocational educa¬ 
tion. 
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Andhra Farmers’ service 
societies, promise and 
performance 


Farmer’s Service Societies were established with an objective of providing integrated 
credit i.e., credit linked to input supply and marketing, but these societies in Andhra Pradesh 
concentrated only on credit disbursement and very little attention has been paid to non-credit 
services. The societies were expected to provide, besides credit facilities, full package of 
services such as supply of agricultural inputs, technical guidance, storage facilities, marketing 
and processing of the agricultural produce and distribution of consumer goods etc. Marke¬ 
ting, which is treated as an important aspect of integrated credit, is totally neglected in 18 
districts out of a total of 19 districts. The study shows that there is a gap between the 
promise and performance of the societies. 


DR, P. RAMAIAH. N. LINGAMURTHY AND G. SUDARSHAN 


THERE were about 1200 Farmers Service Civ- 
operative Societies registered and functioning by 
the end of June 1979. Andhra Pradesh is one of the 
states where a large number of F.S.S. were organised. 
The present study review the functioning of F.S.S. 
in Andhra Pradesh. 

In Andhra Pradesh, I .S.S. started functioning from 
1976. According to the Quarterly Progress Report 
of the Registrar of Co-operativc Societies, A. P. fifty 
societies had been registered by the end of 1977-’7S 
of which 41 were sponsored by the commercial banks. 
But by the end of September, 1980, the number of 
societies registered increased to 67 and out of the 
registered societies, only 58 were functioning by the 
end of November, 1980. 

Objectives 

The main objective of the F.S.S. is to help farmers, 
particularly small {marginal farmers, agricultural 
labourers and rural artisans by providing them inte¬ 
grated credit i.e., credit linked with input supply and 
marketing. Societies provide short, medium and long 
term credit for agriculture and allied activities main¬ 
ly for productive purposes. 

They supply agricultural inputs to fanners and re¬ 
quired raw materials, machiilry appliancs etc. to 
cottage and small scale industrial activities, and pro¬ 
vide custom, consumer, marketing, godown and agri¬ 
cultural extension services to members. 

The overall review of the functioning of F.S.S. is 
given in the following table ; 


Table 1 


Membenihip and Share Capital (Ujstrkt-nise) 


(Rs in. lakhs) 


SI. Name of (he Total Total Total 

No. District No.cf Member- share 


1 2 

F.S.S. 

.3 

ship 

4 

capital 

5 

1. Ranga Reddy 

9 

13997 

.36.46 

2. Mcdafc 

2 

4122 

8.53 

3. Nizamabad . 


2760 

4.60 

4. Adilabad 

1 

1488 

3.73 

5. Khammam 

1 

2709 

1.23 

(i. Mohabubnagar 

2 

382(1 

4.41 

7. Warangal 

6 

15082 

26.75 

8. Nalgonda 

4 

4677 

9.73 

9. Kurnot 1 , . . 

5 

7197 

7,03 

10. Anantapur . 

5 

9963 

18.95 

11. Cuddspah 

7 

12228 

19.11 

12. Chittoor 

1 

1660 

2.82 

13. Vizianagaram 


1719 

2.77 

14. East Godavari 

1 

3047 

2.,gl 

15. Krishna 


3625 

3,37 

16. Nellorc 

n 

2773 

4.24 

17. Srlkakulam 

2 

.3432 

4.49 

18. Prakashatn . 

3 

4136 

7.4(1 

19. Viidtakhapatnam . 

1 

3448 

2.73 


58 

101883 

171.06 


SouKCS ; The attarterly Review of the Registrar cf Co-opera¬ 
tives : F.S.S. Andhra Pradesh, December. IWO. 
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It eiMt be seen 4foai Table 1 that a large number of 
F.S.S. .are Imind bt Range Reddy distnet folbwed by 
CBddapah ditirlct while some dkttict possessed only 
one soci^ eadh. Most of dte ttistricts possessed only 
two societies. With regard to membciship among the 
districts, the highest membwship is found in Waran- 
gal District and the lowest is found In Adilabad dis¬ 
trict. The total membership in the State stood at 
I()1S83 and the total share capital is about Rs. 171.06 
lakh. The highest share capital is found in the 
societies of Ranga Reddy district and the lowest is 
found in the society of Khammam district. Tt can be 
observed from the table that there is lot of variation 
among the districts with regard to the number of 
F.S.S. their membership and share capital. The sig¬ 
nificant point to note is that one district had less' num¬ 
ber of F.S.S. with higher membership and other dis¬ 
tricts had large number of F.S.S. with lower member¬ 
ship. In the case of share capital and membership, 
some districts have more share capital with less 
membership and other districts have low share capi¬ 
tal with large membership. Tlic main cause for this 
unevenness is that a maiority of the s''cicties are 
established in backward areas where there is li'tle 
knowledge about the benefits of F.S.S. and the exis¬ 
tence of primary credit societies in F.S.S. areas. 

Development of Credit 

Nearly 53 per cent of the total loans are given fot 
short-term, 43 per cent for medium term and only a 
meagre 2.32 per cent for long-term purposes. It means 
they are deploying more short-term credit followed 
by medium and long term. With regard to short¬ 
term credit disbursement, the highest percentage is 
deployed in Medak district (95.12) followed bv 
Prakasham district (92.45) and the lowest pere'enfage 
is deployed in Visakhapatnam district (21.64). In 
Khammam distriet, this credit was not advanced at 
all. A large amount of medium-term credit was dep¬ 
loyed in East Godavari district (Rs. 17.12 lakhs) and 
the smallest amount was advanced in Prakasham dis¬ 
trict (Rs. 1.34 lakh). Tt is observed that the higbcsi 
percentage of long-term loans are advanced in Chittor 
district (51.14) followed by Nellorc district (9.71) 
and the lowest percentage is disbursed in Warancal 
district (0.57). One of the significant points to 
be nn*cd is that long-term credit disbursement was 
not done in 9 districts. There is lot of variation 
among the districts wi'h regard to the total cVedit 
deployment. Tn the total credit, the highest amount 
is disbursed in Ranga Reddv district (376.39 lakh) 
followed hv Waranval (192.82 lakhs) and Anantniv"" 
districts (59 45). Tlic lowest amount of credit (8.46 
lakh) is deployed in Khammam district. 

Non-credit Services 

Besides dredit facilities, these societies were expect¬ 
ed to provide full package of services needed bv the 
farmers .such as supply of agricultural inpu's tech¬ 
nical guidance, custrwn services, storage facilities, 
marketinglprodessiog of the agricultural produce and 
distfitetion of consumer goods etc. The following 
table shows the details of the non-credit sendees of 
F,S.S. in Andhra Pradesh. 


Table 2 

Noa-Credit Services Undert^eD (Oiitrict-wise) 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


si. Name of the 
N<>. District 

Services Undertaken 

InpBt Custom Con- Mar- Ti tal 
Services Services sumer kellng s’alue 
Services Services of 

Services 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7*" 

1. Ranga Reddy 

37.21 

1.80 

9.40 


48.41 


(76.86) 

(3.71) 

(19.41)' 

li 

(100) 

2. Medak 

11.50 

(100) 


— 

— 

11.50 

(100) 

.X. Niramabad 




_ 


4. Adilabad 

26.77 

(100) 


— 

.... 

26.77 

(100) 

5. Khammam . 


— 


_ _ 


6 . Mahabubnagar 

■ 6.54 

(100) 

— 



6.54 

(100) 

7. Warangal 

14.72 

(84.50) 

2.46 

(14.12) 

0.24 
(1.37) 


17.42 

(100) 

8. Nalgonda 

2.97 

(84.04) 

0.04 

(1.10) 

0.61 

(16.85) 


3.62 

(100) 

9. Kurnool 

14.13 

(98.39) 


0.23 
(1.60) 


14.36 

(100) 

to. Anantapur . 

73.44 

t.65 

1.04 

0.12 

76.25 


(96.31) 

(7.16) 

(1 ..36) 

(0.15) 

(100) 

11. Cuddapah . 

12.94 
(78.90) 

2.91 

(17.74) 

0.55 

(3.55) 

■- 

16.40 

(100) 

12. Chittoor 

0.09 

(100) 


- - 

•— 

0.09 

(ICO) 

l.t. Vizianagram 

3.96 

(87.80) 

- • 

0.55 

(12.19) 


4.51 

(100) 

14. East Godavari 

1.77 

(89,94) 

0.55 

(7.-55) 

0.15 
(7.61) 


1.97 

(100) 

1 -S. Krishna 

1.69 

(100) 




1.69 

(100) 

16. Prakasham . 

4.15 

(89.82) 


0.47 

(10.17) 


4.62 

(100) 

17. Nellore 

10.44 

(95.26) 


0.50 

(4.73) 


10.5 

(100) 

18. Srikakulam 

12.44 
(91.26) 

0.55 

(4.03) 

0.64 

(4.69) 


13.63 

(100) 

19. Visakliapatnam 

1 19 

(100) 


- ■' 


19.00 

(100) 


253.37 

9.46 

14.38 

0.12 

277.33 


(91.36) 

(3.41) 

(5.18), 

(0.04) 

(100) 


*Figures in brackets shruv the percentage. 


It can be observed from Table II that out of the 
total value of non-credit services, input supply con¬ 
stitutes 91.36 per cent, consumer goods supply 5.18 
per cent, custom services 2.41 per cent and marketing 
services 0.04 per cent. This shows that the non- 
cretlit activities of these societies were mainly confin¬ 
ed to input supply. The F.S.S. in Nizamabad and 
Khammam districts have completely neglected these 
services. Custom services were not provided in all 
districts and consumer goods services wore not under¬ 
taken in 8 districts. Even in the districts where these 
services were undertaken, they are not adequate. 
Marketing, which is treated as an important aspect 
of integrated credit, is totally negicdted in 18 dis- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Are the migrant tribalsof 
Bihar being exploited ? 

Migration of labour is a mixed blessing. It prvoides Job opportmities to people for 
whom work is not available at home. But it can lead to their exploitation also. Usiially 
migrant labour does the job which local labour does not do, hut he is paid less than the local 
labour. This is almost a universal phenomenon. When migration results in permanent set¬ 
tling down in new areas it can lead to resentment among the local population. In cities 
it leads to the establishment of the slums. 


DR. SACHINDRA NARAYAN 


MIGRATION is a major factor in economic deve¬ 
lopment and manpower pfenning, it has acquir¬ 
ed spedal signiiidance in the context of commerciali¬ 
sation of agriculture and it has nrajor implications for 
urbanization, slums and social change. 

Studies in migration stemmed from two theoretical 
sources : Culture contact theories and the Marxian 
analysis of colonization and alienation while the for¬ 
mer approach is out dated, the latter is highly signi¬ 
ficant in studying the process of migration and its 
consequences in the capitalist mode of production. For 
instance colonization of tribal regions in different 
parts of India, specially in Bihar, has led to conflicts 
between the“ migrants and the native tribes. Large 
scale exploitation of the benefits of scarce re.sources 
by the migrants has resulted in conditions of relative 
deprivation of the tribals. The perception of such 
conditions by the local tribes has led to militant 
messianic and millenrian mo\ements. The problem 
of ethnicity has assumed an important place in mig¬ 
ration studies specially in the urban contexts. The 
foremost coasequence of large scale migration of 
unskilled and semiskilled workers to the cities is the 
development "of slums. 

Flow of nitration 

To what states do migrants move ? According to 
1961 census, the major flow has been to West Ben- 
jral (specially the industrial belts in the Hooghlv and 
tfemo^r Valiev regions'), Maharashtra (greater 
Bombay and Poona). Punjab (the industrial towns 
along the railway lines between Amritsar and Delhi). 
Assam (the tea plantation) Mysore (the industrial 
Tomplex around Bangalore and the cold fields at 
Kolar). and Madhva Pradesh (with the heas-y electri¬ 
cal industries at Bhopal). 

Tn terms of prooortlon of immigrant to total 
population West Bengal and Pnniab with 1.5 7 ocr 
cent and 14.2 oer cent resncctivelv are the hinhest 
states; Assam comes next with 11.4 per cent of its 


population comprising migrants followed by Maha¬ 
rashtra with 7.3 per cent and the hill slate of Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh with 6.6 per cent. 

The growth of land alienation, the establishment 
of rent and moncylcnding that called for cash income, 
and the gradual increase of the tribal population as 
the death rate declined, led to the emergence by the 
second half of the nineteenth century of a pool of 
surplus agricultural labourers. 

In the middle of the nineteenth centurv the British 
were looking for a labour force they could recruit 
to work on I heir plantations in Assam and Bengal 
as ted pickers. ITie tribals of Chotanagpur were 
willing recruits as they were in need of work; they 
were acaistomcd to hard labour, acclimated to the 
hill areas; and the dislanccs, though substantial, could 
be traversed by rail, road and steamer. British re¬ 
cruitment in Chotanagpur region began in the middle 
of the century, chiefly among the Santhals and the 
Mundas. Tlie Santhals emigrated from Santhal Par- 
ganas and Manbhum and the Mundas from Ranchi 
and Hazaribagh. 

Demographic effects 

If we take 1921 as the peak year of emigration, 
when slightly under a million tribals were living in 
Bengal. Assam and other parts of India, and when 
the tribal population of Chotanagpur was approxi¬ 
mately three million, we can estimate that nearly a 
third of the tribal population had emigrated or to put 
the magnitude another wav. had there been no out¬ 
migration of tribals. the tribal population of Clv'ta- 
naepur and Santhal Parcanas in 1971, taking into 
account natural nooulalion increavses, would have 
been about six million instead of four and a half. 

Actunllv. It is likely that the long-term defflogra- 
phic effects could have been even greater than the 
numbers indicate, sinde the migrants were young tri- 
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bal3 d: bearifig whose feic^y would mosi 

probably have been higher than oi those who did 
not mi^te. 

'rhete is no exclusive study on the out migration 
of the tribals of Chotana^ur. However the passing 
reference on the subject has been made in some re¬ 
cent studies. Sachebidananda in ‘Changing Munda’ 
(1980) has mentioned that “since early 1970’s tlwre 
is a seasonal migeation among the Mundas of Khunti 
area to Punjab where they work as agricultural labou¬ 
rers in the field of rich peasants. They are 
recruited and transported by middlemen styled as 
‘Sardars’ on commission from the Munda labourers 
and their employers. The agricultural labourer from 
Chotanagpur is a cheaper substitute to his counter¬ 
part in Punjab. He is paid Rs. 60 p.m. along with 
racal, clothing and living room. He is supposed to 
serve his Master for a period of six months which is 
tile period of contract” (p. 150). 

This has been corroborated by Manjit Singh and K. 
Gppal Iyer in their paper Migrant Labour for Green 
revolution (voluntary Action, Vol. 24 , No. 1) where¬ 
in they mention that “the early recruitment of tribals 
started towards the close of the sixties when some 
Punjabi farmers having links witli Ranchi brought 
few tribals for person^ work”. 

Munda, Santhal, Oraon, Ho etc. are ihe major 
tribes of Bihar. Apart from these there are some 
minor Iribes also like Birhos, Malpaharaia, Sauria Paha 
ria, Kumarbhag etc. The bulk of the outmigrants 
permanent or seasonal arc from the major tribes for 
the reasons mentioned above. 

Migration of tribals of Bihar to tea plantation of 
Assam, rural areas of Haryana, Punjab etc., industrial 
complex and urban areas of West Bengal Bihar and 
to other slates poses several specific problems lor 
anthropoligical investigations. Their problem of ad¬ 
justment are different from those of non-tribal labou¬ 
rers and peasants. Both the problem of inter tri¬ 
bal relations and the tribal and npn-tribal relations 
in such cities need to be studied besides their chan.c- 
ing economic and property relations and family and 
religious life. N. C. Chaudharv in his paper ‘A Study 
on Tribal Migration (1963) shows that tribes move 
in groups maintaining their ethnic identify. 

Seasonal migration 

Scaspal migration occupies a very unportant place 
in migration studies, but unfortunately it is the most 
neglected area. Since the census data are not useful 
in this regard, primary studies are needed to unravel 
the different dimensions of the problem, including 
working conditions, the role of middlemen, nature of 
exploitation and an assessment of relevant legisla¬ 
tions. Seasonal migration has acquired a singular 
importance in the context of commercial crops. There 
are other operations which need seasonal labour such 
as bamboo dutting, felling of frees, construction of 
road, bride work and other areas like desilling of 
tanks and canals and building tanks, bridges and 
dams. M.S.A. Rao (1981) has mentioned, in his 
paper that contrary to the popular impression, 
seasonal migration is work specific and a certain 
group sjiedalises in particular job. 


Seasemaj^ is telaUve to ecmtomld and social con¬ 
ditions of siigrants at the place of origin and of 
destination. Seasonal nrigrants t«id to be exploited 
by the middleman and hence the process of recruit¬ 
ment and different patterns of organisaPon of work 
needs to be studied in detail. Migration is also con¬ 
sidered as an investment in human capital involving 
cost-benefit analysis at different levels. 

Anffiropological approadi to migration has been 
built up over a period of years in bits andi pieces smee 
Marxian culture-contact and Revenstine’s (1885) 
theories. 

Any study of migration should consider the histori¬ 
cal development of the region, the wider economic 
and political conditions which regulate and condition 
the nature of employment opportunities, secondly eco¬ 
nomic and social conditions at the place of origin 
need to be examined in order to understand why 
people move or do not move. At the individual level 
vv'e have to consider not only the level of skills and 
family circumstances but the whole prices of sociali¬ 
zation and personality factors. It is important to 
realise that economic factors provide only the neces¬ 
sary conditioas of migration, the sufficient conditions 
are the motivation to move, presence of resource net 
works and access to information flows. The latter 
make migration selection in terms of age. sex. mari¬ 
tal status and the phase of development of (he 
domestic; group. 

Wliat happens to the migrants at the place of 
destination, their problem and process of settlement, 
einploymcnt, success and failure and their social 
organisation arc not entirely unrelated *o their con¬ 
tacts with the place of origin. Hence the c'ontinuine 
intcrac'ion process between th.' place of origin and 
of destination is an essential aspect of migration 
studies. 


Madhya Pradesh Annual Plan 1983-84 

The Annual Plan outlay of Madhya Pradesh during 
198.3-84 will be of the order of Rs. 855 crorcs, a step- 
up of Rs. 130 crores over the Animal Plan outlay for 
the current year. 

This was decided when the Cliief Minister, Shri Ai jun 
Singh met the Union Minister of Planning & Deputy 
Chairman. Planning Commission, Shri S.B. Chavan. 
in New Delhi recently. 

Shri Chavan noted that the financial position of the 
State had improved. The plant load factor of thermal 
power stations had also improved. However, review¬ 
ing the performance of the current Annual Plan, Shri 
Chavan advised the State to prevent slippages in the 
power and irrigation seclor?'. The externally aided 
projects were also slipping and needed prompt remedial 
action. 
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Involving the weaker sections 

in development 


The main task is to arouse the interest of the people in their own welfare, to re-inforce 
their faith in work ethics: i.e. their lot is not going to change unless they themselves make an 
effort. If they are involved in identifying their problems and finding their solutions, they may 
gain faith in development. Care should be taken to see that a few well-off S.C. and S.T 
families do not monopolise the concessions given by state at the cost of their less well-off 
brethren. 


R. P. SINGH 


A twoHiay seminar on the dcvclopmeni of sche¬ 
duled castes and scheulcd tribes in Manipur was 
organised by the Indian Institute of Public Adminis¬ 
tration, Manipur branch to highlight the problem and 
prospects of the dcvelopnKiit of weaker sections in 
the state. Following are the major recommendations 
of the seminar. 

Agriculture and allied fields 

Shifting of jiiuni farmers in a phased manner to 
other types of farming may be examined for different 
areas. A programme of social education should be 
taken up to convince the people about the benefits 
of the new systcnr of farming. Regrouping and re¬ 
habilitation of xillagcs may be taken up on a water¬ 
shed basis wherever necessars and feasible. Some 
methods should be worked out to enable the farmers 
to take full advantage of institutional credit. 

Environment 

An environmental plan should be formulated with 
a View to maintaining the ecological balance and also 
choking the soil erosion and deforestation. 

Energy 

Micro-hydel projects should be undertaken where¬ 
ver possible with a view to minimise the high cost 
of generation. More bio-gas plants should be esta¬ 
blished. Survey with regard to feasibility of wind 
mtHs and solar energy' units sliould be undertaken. 

Credit faciUUes 

For proper coverage of the ceonomicallv and 
socially backward sections of the society, credit sup¬ 
port of the banks should be planned on an “area 
basis". More, banks should be opened in the . lull 
areas to provide tlic capital base for development of 
various sectors of the economy. 


Education 

The need for rationalization of schols and esta¬ 
blishment of well-equipped schools is emphasised. 
Suitable crafts should be introduced for vocational 
education. Teaching upto tlie primary school stage 
should be done through the medium of the mother 
longue to the extent possible. Preparation of text 
b<.ioks in all the recognised dialects should be expe¬ 
dited. 

Science and technology 

It is recommended that a Stale Science and Tech¬ 
nology Board should be established to prepare a com- 
rehensivc science and technology plan for the entire 
state; oversee lire diffusion of new, appropriate and 
improved technology in various sectors of dcvclop- 
menl; mid undertake research programmes oriented 
towards the greater utilization of natual resources. 
Reservation policy 

The Seminar did not recommend a departure 
from the philosophy underlying the scheme of re¬ 
servations for the scheduled castes and the Sche¬ 
duled tribes. But it is worth noting that some 
families of the scheduled castes arid scheduled tribes 
who have already got the benefit, arc likely to con¬ 
tinue to monopolize these facilities at the expense of 
the weaker families belonging to these categories. It 
is therefore necessary to work out specific measures 
so that the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes 
families who have come up to a certain economic and 
educational level and can take care of themselves 
may be cased off in favour of the weaker families. 
District level plan 

In order to involve the people in a greater degree 
it is considered that district level plans should be 
formulated and implemented at the district levfel. 
For this purpose it would be necessary to specify 
clearly the .sta*e level schemes and t.he district level 

(continued on page 26) 
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More than 5000 industrial units 
sanctioned in Uttar Pradesh 


The Uttar Pradesh Financial Corporation has been playing a vital role in the industrial 
uplift of the 39 background districts of the Stale. The not-so-well developed districts regis¬ 
tered an 80 per cent increase in fixed and working capital and the employment rose by over 
35.5 per cent during the last decade. The UPFC made strides during the la.<st 25 years. 
In 1956 the Corporation sanctioned Rs. 20.62 lakhs to 26 small scale industries. In 1970, 
241 units received Rs.A crores and in 1980, 5,000 units got Rs. 82 crores. 


A. JOSHI AND VIJAY K. GOEL 


THE Uttar Pradesh Financial Corporation (UPFC) 
was established by the State Government in 1954 and 
has been one of the prominent financial institutions 
promoting industrial activity. In 39, out o( 56 
districts of the State, declared backward, the UPFC 
has announced' concessional terms like lower rates of 
investment, longer grace, and repayment periods, re¬ 
duced marginal and fower equity-debt ratio, 50 per 
cent jreduetion in the commitment fevy and other 
processing and legal charges- and payment of guarantee 
commission by the corporation in respect of the small 
scale industrial units. 

The phenomenaf growth of the Corporation is 
evident from the tact that as against Rs. 20.62 lakhs 
sanctioned in 1956 to 26 small scale industries, an 
amount of Rs. 4 crores had been sanctioned to 24! 
units in 1970. From 1970 onwards with greater em¬ 
phasis laid on industrial development the activities of 
the UPFC also increasetl tremendously with the result 
that by 1980, Rs. 82 crores had been sanctioned to 
5,000 units. 

Looking at the efforts of the UPFC in the promo¬ 
tion of backward areas in the State we find that the 
Corporation had sanctioned a loan of Rs. 279.96 lakhs 
to 133 units in the small scale sector of the backward 
areas in 1971-72. This was around 22 per cent of the 
total loan sanctioned to the small scale sector. By 
1979-80 however the UPFC had sanctioned 
Rs. 4,344.70 lakhs to 2,515 small scale units in the 
backward districts and the share of backward districts 
had shot upto 53 per cent. This clearly indicates the 
shift in the emphasis given by the UPFC in the pfo- 
moticHi of backward area development as the share of 
sanction going to the developed districts fell from 78 
per cent in 1971-72 to around 47 per cent bv- 
1979-80. 

Sanctions made to the other than small scale swtor 
rose from Rs. 189 lakhs in 1971-72 to Rs. 1.215.26 
lakhs In 1979-80 in the backward distrrcts-. 
covering 106 units as against 26 units in the year 


1971-72. In per centage terms the share of sanc¬ 
tion going to the backward districts rose from 
around 16 per cent to around 35 per cent between the 
two points of time mentioned above. Here also we find 
a healthy shift in the emphasis laid down by the 
Corporation on backward area development. This.- 
shift, however, was less than that witnessed in the 
small scale sector since the share of the hon-backward 
districts- even in 1979-80 stood ai 65 per cent. This 
is primarily because it has not been very easy to Itirc 
the large scale entrepreneurs in setting up units in the 
backward districts of the State. 

As against the sanction of Rs. 280 lakhs in 1971-72 
-n the .small scale units of the backward districts the 
disbursement was Rs. 108.58 Mhs which was around 
21 per cent of the total disbursement in the State. 
However, by 1979-80 disbursement in this sector of 
the backward areas had reached Rs. 2.292.67 lakhs 
and the backward areas had bagged nearly 49 per cent 
of the total sanction in the State. 

In case of dkbursement to other than small scale 
sector the non-backward districts claimed around 70 
per cent of the loans disbursed in 1979-80 as against 
around 86 per cent in 1971-72. 

However, it should be pointed out that the entre¬ 
preneurs- in the backward areas have shown lesser 
enthusiasm and enterprise than their counterparts in 
the non-backward areas since the disbursement as a 
percentage of effective sanction was 52.77 in the back¬ 
ward districts- as against 62.75 for the non-backward 
districts in 1979-80. Even in 1971-72 the backward 
districts had lagged behind the non-backward districts 
(38.78 per cent as against 41.12 per cent). 

We will now try to link the performance of the 
UPFC with the change in the level of industrial acti¬ 
vity in the State. It should, at this juncture, be pointed 
out that the entire credit for the indus-trial develop¬ 
ment of the State does not go to the UPFC alone 
for there has been the government as well as other 
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imtUuUoas which have beeu playmg a vital rote . 
towards the industrial development in the State. Yet 
we can certainly say &at th© UPFC lias also been 
a contributor to the indiKtrial prosperity of the State 
to at least a certain degree. The number of regis¬ 
tered factories in the State rose from 3,673. in 1970 
to 5,024 in 1979 showing an increase of around 
36.75 per cent. Those in the backward areas rose 
from 762 to 1,044 during the same period which 
is an increase of 37 per cent. It can, therefore, be 
seen that increase in the industrial activity in the 
backward district has kept pace with the Slate as 
a whole as far as the expansion of the industry 
way of additional units is concerned. 

Looking at the levels of industrial activity on the 
ba&is of employment wc find that the total work force 
employed in the registered factories in UP was 282,160 
thereby registering an increase of just over 26 per cent. 
The employment during this period rose by over 35.5 
per cent in the backward districts of Uttar Pradesh 
whereas in the non-backward districts the increase was 
only around 23.5 per cent. 

The value of production in the registered factories 
similarly increased from Rs. 709.91 crorcs to 
Rs. 2,080.93 crores between 1970 and 1979. This 
increase works out to nearly 200 per cent (193.12 
per cent). The backward districts showed an increase 
in their production of over 150 per cent. While in the 
non-backward areas it was almost 202 per cent. 

It is therefore of interest to note that while employ¬ 
ment went up by 35 per cent in the backward areas, 
production went up one and a half times. On the other 
hand, with on^f a 23 per cent increase in employment 
the production doubled in the non-backward-districls. 
This could, however, have been as a result of more 
labour intensive units being set up in the backward 
districts as compared to the non-backward ones. 

7'he increase in industrial activity is also reflected 
in the fixed and working capital which rose from 
Rs. 542.43 crores in 1970 to Rs. 1,368.60 crores in 
1979 (152 per cent). In the backward districts this 
increase worked out to around 80 per cent which 
again adds substance to the belief that the units estab¬ 
lished in the backward districts during this period were 
less capital intensive. 

It can therefore be said that the State has witnessed 
expansion as well as diversification of its industrial 
sector between 1971 and 1980 whereby the State as 
well as its backward districts have benefitted industrial¬ 
ly and the UPFC has played a positive role towards 
this end. It is hoped that the Uttar Pradesh Financial 
Corporation will work with even greater enthusiasm 
and zeal so as to make this Productivity Year a success 
for the State. P 

(Continued from page 24) 
schemes, and to allocate funds for district level plans 
to the districts on a rational basis, and to make the 
necessary provisions in the budget accordin^y, so 
that the di.stricts mav know what they have to do and 
what fhev can do and what resources ore available 
righ* from the ^riniung of the vear. The District 
Councils should be fully involved in the formulation 
and implcmenfafion of the district plans. 
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VHtege Level Ptaos 

Our planoicg has been comparatively successful 
in the highly oigaiiised sector, and much hm So ia 
the highly decentralised people’s sector wfakh has a 
direct bearing on the poverty and emi^nient of die 
people. It is not pmsible to feed and clo^e and 
maintain 635 million people except by the efforts 
the people themselves. The problem is now to 
arouse the interest of the' people and harness their 
energies for this gigantic ta^. The problem in tWs 
State is a part of the bigger problem. It is efonsider- 
cd that the involvement of the people can be secured 
only when they participate in the process of identify¬ 
ing the problems, assessing the re.source, selecting the 
priorities and preparing and implementing the plans 
at the rillagc level. 

Implementation 

Apart from all that has been mentioned above, 
prioper implementation of the plans and .scheme is 
a matter of the most critical The im¬ 

plementing agencies should, at all levels, keep in 
view the larger objectives of the plans and schemes, 
and he result and tar.gct oriented, and achievement 
should be judged only by the yardstick of their ulti¬ 
mate impact On the people. A work ethic and a live¬ 
ly sense of social and ethical values will have to be 
created. In this, the role of the politidal authority 
and the administrators could he of crucial importance. 

(Continued from page 21) 
district out ol' a total of 19 districts. Anantapur 
district is standing first with regard to non-credit 
Services followed by Ranga Reddy and Adilahad 
districts. 

From the above anal} sis, it is clear that though 
these societies were established with an objective of 
pnoviding integrated credit i.e., credit linked to input 
supply and marketing, tlie F.S.S. under review pre¬ 
dominantly concentrated only on credit disbursement 
and very little attention has been paid to non-credit 
services. Again within credit disbursement, short¬ 
term loans occupied a predominant position follow¬ 
ed by medium-term loans. Long-term loans were 
neglected in almost all societies. It means for long¬ 
term loans, the members are depending on other 
sourdcs. Moreover, the coverage of rural artisans 
and agriculural labourers seem to be very unsatis¬ 
factory. The non-credit services of these societies 
reveal that custom services, consumer goods supply 
were insignificant in the integrated sersices activities. 
Marketing of agriculture produce was completely 
iveglecled by all these societies except the F.S.S. in 
Anantapur district. The study shows that there is 
a gap between the jffomise and performance of these 
societies. The Farmers’ Seryices Societies were start¬ 
ed with the main emphasis on Service activities rather 
than credit. But this motto scents to hav© been 
completely forgotten by these societies. If they 
continue to function on the same line, there would 
not be any fundamental difference betwe^ these 
ftocieities and the Primary Agriculture Credit (PACS) 
Societies except in their nomenclature.^ Hence, there 
is an urgent need few directing the activities of these 
societies towards the provision of various services for 
iustifring their name. D 
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Where even incentives don’t 
attract entrepreneurs ? 

The Flaming Commission declared 247 districts as backward. A number of incentives 
and concessions have been offered to attract entrepreneurs establish industries in these areas. 
The industrial licensing policy also aims at directing developmental efforts and resources in 
these areas. Despite the incentives, lack of coordination among various departments, and 
agencies, lack of infrastructural facilities like transport, communication and power have 
weaned away many young technocrats from starting small units in backward regions. 


DR. R. R, AZAD 


DEVELOPMENT of industrially backward areas 
has been one of the important national objectives. 
Since 1968, special efforts have been made to find 
effective methods of stimulating development of in¬ 
dustrially backward areas. In November, 1968, Gov¬ 
ernment appointed two Working Groups popularly 
known as ‘Pande Committee’ and the ‘Wanchoo Com¬ 
mittee’ to go into the problem of backward areas. While 
the Pande Committee laid down the criteria for the 
identification Of backward areas|districts, the Wanchoo 
Committee suggested several fiscal and financial in¬ 
centives. The accelerated development of industrially 
backward areas had been assigned a high priority m 
the Fifth Five Year Plan. The Planning Commission 
declared 247 districts as backward and they now get 
various incentives for industrial development. 

As per the Wanchoo Committee recommendations 
the Govenunent of India have been announcing a 
number of concessions and facUities for industries es¬ 
tablished in selected backward districtsjareas from 
time to time. To accelerate the pace of industriafisafion 
in the 247 b^kward areas Industrial £>eveIopment 
Bank of India, Industrial Finance Corporation of India 
and Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation of 
India have extended financial assistance on concessional 
terms to all new and existing industrial projects for 
expansion schemes. The concessions include a lower 
rate of interest of 9.5 per cent per annum, a reduc¬ 
ed commitment charge of 9.5 per cent (which could 
be waived in exceptional cases), lower under-writing 
cmnmission of 1.25 per cent and 0.75 per cent 
for shares and debentures respectively, initial mora- 
toiiual period upto 5 years, longer amortisation 
poridd of 15 to 20 years and participation in the 
risk capital on a selective basis. Moreover, these 
institutions also adopt a flexible approach with re. 
gard to promotor’s contribution, margin require¬ 
ments, rescheduling of repayment$ during the 
cunsQcy of the loan etc. on merits of specific cases. 
The IDBI, whidi provides refinance to SFCs and 
Commercial baoks^ charges a special rate of interest 
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of 6.5 per cent with the primary lender's rate being 
subject to a ceiling of 9.5 per cent. Direct loan assis¬ 
tance up to Rs. 2 crores and underwriting assistance 
up to Rs. 1 crore by the three insitutions arc provided 
on concessional terms to new projects as well as to the 
expansion, diversification, renovation, and rehabilita¬ 
tion programmes of the existing units. 

Out of the 247 backward districts 101 districts have 
been selected for central investment subsidy. At the 
inception of the scheme in 1971, it was decided to 
give only one incentive in the form of an outriglit 
grant|subsidy amounting to IjlOth of the fixed capital 
investment in new or expansion projects, provided the 
total fixed capital investment requirement did not 
exceed Rs. 5 lakhs. Assistance to projects with capital 
cost exceeding Rs. 50 lakhs was to be considered on 
merits. Subsequently, for units coming up after March 
1, 1973 the subsidy was increased to 15 per cent of 
the total fixed capital investment subject to a maxi¬ 
mum of Rs. 15 lakhs, provided the total capital invest¬ 
ment did not exceed Rs. 1 crore. Cases involving fixed 
investment of more than Rs. 1 crore were to be 
considered on merits. 

New industrial projects, including hotels, propo.scd 
to be located in specified backward districts'areas. are 
allowed a deduction of 20 per cent of the profits for 
computation of assurable income with effect from April 
1974. The deductions are avaifeble for industrial pro¬ 
jects, including hotels, which employ 10 or more 
workers, if they use power and 20 or more workers 
if power is not used. 

Small scale industrial units including ancillaries are 
eligible to procure machinery on hire-purchase basis 
from the National Small Industries Corporation 
(NSIC) Limited. The NSIC Ltd., has liberalised its 
terms and conditions for supplying machinery on hire- 
purchase ba.sfo to small scale in^stries located in 
backward areas which qualify for investment subsidy. 
According to the liberalised terms w.e.f. October 1975 
the earnest money payable by technocrats and 
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eQtr«pteiMui8 trom declared backward areas is 10 per 
ceitt as a^uBst 15 per cent in other cases. The rate of 
Interest is 11 per cent pet annum in respect of techno¬ 
crats and entrepreneurs coming from backward areas 
and 12-1]2 per cent in the cases of others. These 
concessional rates arc available to units having a total 
investment in plant and machinery upto Rs. 2 lakhs. 
A rebate of 2 per cent is also allowed on prompt 
payment. 

Under the import ^licy for the current year, in the 
casd of industiM units set up in backward areas or 
by graduatesjdiploma holders in professional subjects 
or by ex-8ervicemen|persons belonging to Scheduled 
CastesjScheduled Trills, the maximum value of licence 
shall be Rs. S lakhs in respect of new proposed small 
scale units instead of Rs. 3 lakhs previously given. 
They will also be efigiblc for professional treatment in 
the matter of canalised items. 

As regards the union transport subsidy suggested 
by the Wanchoo Committee, the Central Government 
evolved a scheme under which 50 per cent of the 
freight charges on transport of raw materials and finish¬ 
ed products of all industrial units set up in States! 
Union Territories of Jammu and Kashmir, Himachal 
Pradesh, Hifly areas of U.P., Meghalaya, Nagaland. 
Manipur, Tripura, Arunachai Pradesh, Mizoram and 
Lakshadeep are subsidised by the Union Government. 

In addition to the incentives offered by the Central 
Government and all-India financial institutions, the 
State Governments also devised various incentives and 
facilities fm: attracting the establishment of industries 
in backward areas. The incentives are offered by the 
State Governments eiihcr directly or indirectly (Itrough 
State level institutions such as, State Finance Coipo- 
rations. State Industrial Development Corporatu)ns 
and Small Industries Development Corporations. These 
incentives vary from one State to another, but gene- 
ralfy incibde land, power and water at concessional 
rates, sales tax refund schemejsales tax loan, exemption 
from Ctetroi, preparation and subsWising feasibility 
stu^s, supply of scarce raw materials, price pre¬ 
ference, financial assistance at concessional terms, etc. 

The avowed objective of licensing was to direct 
developmental efforts and resources in desired areas. 
In effect, the licensing policy as an instrument for re¬ 
gional dispersal has ahnost been a failure. It could 
refuse location at an area but had no positive influ¬ 
ence In inducing location at desired points.. Opera¬ 
tional agencies, such as financial institutions, had no 
voice in deciding the location. In the absence of a 
pr^etermined industry-wise locational preference to 
subserve the objective of industrial dispersal, the 
licensing authority changed locations as r^uired by 
entrepreneurs. 

The Dutta Committee made pointed references to 
this Lacuna. The labours of the “Wanchoo Committee” 
and the consequent identification of backward districts 
in 1969, should have removed this shortcoming. How- 
ever, an examinatimi of the industrial Bcences (ID 
issued since then docs not indicate any perceptible 
change in the proportion of licences in favour of back¬ 
ward regions. Dr. A.^ok Mltra, former Census 
Commissioner, in his study covering the period 
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found that mote than 4{5th thrli^etuses 
mood had gone to the e^t States and two Union 
Territories now itkntificd a^eveloped by the ‘Paade 
Ccanmittee’. Four of these States were Maharashtra 
(27.3 per cent), West Bengal (18-7 per cent), Tainii 
Nadu (10.0 per cent) and Gujarat (7.6 per cent). 
Together these four States accounted for nearly 213rd 
of the total licences issued. The ‘Dutta Committee’ 
which covered the years 1955—66, observed thtt 77.7 
per cent of the total number of licences bad gone to 
these eight States and two Union Territories the posi¬ 
tion remained unchanged during the last one decade. 
Guj^at, Maharashtra, I'amil Nadu, West Bengal and 
U.P. shared more than 50 per cent of the licences during 
1971—80. Maharashtra topped the list followed by 
Gujarat, Tamil Nadu, U.P. and West Bengal. Percen¬ 
tage of issuance of ILs to Maharashtra was almost 
equal to the total ILs issued to the remaining States) 
Union Territories. Maharashtra, for example, soured 

30.4 per cent of the total number of ID issu^ during 
1979 in the county while the percentage of remaining 
States]Union Territories only 32.4. Similarly, the 
percentage was 28.7 for Maharashtra while that of the 
remaining StatesjUTs was 31.2 only. In the matter 
of ILs issued also, the aforesaid five States shared 
more than 54 per cent of the total number of ID 
issued, during 1971-80. Maliarashtra again topped in 
this regard followed by Gujarat, U.P., West Bengal 
and Tamil Nadu. 

Regarding tlie development of backward areas, tliere 
has not been considerable change in Ae pro¬ 
portion of Lis and ILs .ssued. Five developed States 
shared increasingly large portions of Lis issued to the 
backward areas. The percentage of Lis issued to the 
backward areas of these five States rose from 32.7 
in 1971 to 51.2 in 1973 and 55 per cent in 1977. 
Similarly, the percentage of ILs issued to the backward 
regions of the five States has shown fluctuations both 
in positive and negative directions. For exampfc, the 
percentage of the five States stood-at 50 in 1971 and 

61.5 in 1972. It came down to 58.2 per cent in 1978 
and 49.8 per cent in 1980. 

Out of these five Stales Maharashtra was on the top, 
both in case of percentage of Lis and ILs issued, 
followed by Tamil Nadu, West Bengal, Gujarat and 
U.P. A detailed study of State-wise IdILIs issued also 
reveals that certain backward StatesjUTs could not 
either get any or could get only negligible number, of 
ILsjLls, the reason being that the liccncsces there have 
not been able to implement their licenced projects for 
want of development of infrastructure, technically 
trained personnel, and higher cost of their products. 
That is why even with an increase in the number of 
LIsjlLs issued to the backward areas, the progress 
has been far from satisfactory. On the other hand be¬ 
cause of the resourceftffness of the licensees in the five 
States, not only backward regions of these States could 
get lion share but could also implement them. The 
impact eff concessional finance on the development of 
backward area is marginal. Its cost on the other hand 
appears to be quite heavy. Accordii^ to an estimate, 
“an additional cost of alwut Rs. 190 crores has been 
uicurred to attract an investment of less than R». 12 

{Cemttmd on page 30) 
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. Breast Feeding best for 

the babies 


Breast feeding leads to better health. No baby food invented as yet can replace the 
mother's milk or its suitability in terms of a child’s nutritional, physiological and emotional 
needs. The contraceptive effect or breast feeding is also noteworthy since it helps spacing 
of the pregnancies so essential for better survival of the little ones. 


DR. SANTOSH K. BHARGAVA 


“Breast feeding with love leads to better health”. 
These words though writteh several centuries ago, 
remain till today unchallenged and uncontradicted in 
the scientific world. Recent information on breast 
millc, which has been a subject of immense interest 
and medical research in recent times, has confirmed 
almost all the facts and beliefs known for centuries 
about mother’s milk—that is, it protects an infant 
and helps him grow opimally both physically and 
emotionally. 

Even so, no other child health promotional activity 
has'been threatened much in recent times as tlic 
practice of breast feeding. Why is this so, is the 
question that is causing tremendous concern amongst 
the Governments, Sociologists and all those concern¬ 
ed with child health and welfare. 

It is not uncommon to find mothers, both rural 
and urban, with a firm belief that infants fed on 
formula feeding (reconstituted milk from commercially 
available tinn^ milk or other sources of animal 
nrilk) grow to be bonnier and healthier. Coupled 
with this belief is often their feeling that it is difficult 
to introduce semi-soUds, solids and top milk to an 
infant If he is not accustomed to a bottle or a com¬ 
mercially available infant food in earlier weeks of 
life. In many instances notions and pretexts such as 
disfigurement, illness in the mother or the infant, 
ignorance of a treating physician or a working mother 
result in the introduction other methods of feeding. 

There are several reasons for such an unfortunate 
state of understanding of mother craft. The most 
important of these is the pubiicity blitz aimed at 
promotion of commercially available infant foods 
and the feeding bottle to which the unsuspecting 
mothers are constantly subjected to. Some of the 
exaiiq>les of such sales promotion are “Baby milk 
food is as gentle as your love”, “Now your baby 
has all the nutrition he needs”. On “breast feeding” 
a feeding bottle manufacturer advertises “for a mother 
to feed her btdjy like this every four hours just 
isn’t* convenient”. In contrast to such aggresive 
pre^gam^ lack of information on breast feeding or 
Its promotion through the mass media and organised 
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compaign actively contribute to false notions and 
belies. 

The question is, are these statements true? The 
answer is a firm “No”. There is no food which has 
been invented to replace the mother’s love or its 
suitability in terms of a child’s physiological, 
nutritional and emotional needs. Nature endowed 
the manunals with the mammary ^and with the most 
important functi(m of nurturing its olf-spring with 
its own nfilk. This milk is so constituted that it 
suits the needs in an optimum way. This is evident 
from the comparison of milk from human and various 
animal sources. 

It is amply clear that each animal produces milk 
wlficb is best suited for its survival and growth and 
is vastly different from human mUk. Breast milk is 
richer m carbohydrates, qualitatively superior in 
proteins and minerals such as iron and vitamins and 
Its low in solute load. It is thus, easily digestable 
by infants whether of low birth weight normal wei^t 
or premature. On the other hand, milk from animal 
sources such as from buffaloes is rich in fats and 
sohitc load and is unsuitable for infants in the first 
few weeks. It is almost always diluted by population 
at large. The commercially available infant food is 
not pure milk from an animal source but is consti¬ 
tuted by addition to cow’s milk whey of oils such 
as com, soy and coconut and has to be fortified with 
vitamins to make it suitable for feeding. 

It is thus, evident that at least in tenns of composi¬ 
tion, the breast milk is the most suitable milk amongst 
all the available milk for infants. It does not need 
money for purchase, fuel for warming, water for 
dilution and reconstitution or utensils for preparation 
of feeds and bottles for feeding. Th j powdered milk 
has to be reconstituted with water obtained usually 
from ui^rotected sources such as pond, hood pump 
etc. which makes it potentially dangerous by causing 
infections. 

It is wrong to say that babies need to be introduced 
in the first four months to supplementary or total 
feeding wiffj top milk (tin. bitfalo etc.) or other 
infant fobd to obtain optimum health and growth 
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of‘gettkig them used in later iotroduetioa ai^ic}^ '' 
of diet. Recent stu^ fnmi Ladhiana and Delhi 
have c(»ifittned that Manta fed exclusively on breast 
milk up to 4—6 months of age without supplementa¬ 
tion Wtth top milk or cereals had comparable growth. 
Gopalan, a leading nutritionist of _ the country, 
suggests that in poor communities living under poor 
hygenic cMiditions, the theoretical benefits of early 
supplements (i.c, before six mtmths) may be more 
than oflf-set by the earliw onset of diarrhoeal episodes 
and pleads that it would be prudent to advise mothers 
particularly of weeker sections of the society to 
tntr^uce supplements only after the ac'c of sir 
months. 

It is now a well established fact that infants who 
are not breast fed have higher morality rate, suffer 
from significantly higher morbidity (diarrhoea, res¬ 
piratory and other infections), arc hospitalized 10 
times more often and if they survive these hazards, 
suffer from moderate to severe malnutrition. The 
inenance of diarrhoea a potentially lethal disease, is 
commonly seen in such infants and is almost 15—20 
tiroes more common than in infants fed on breast 
milk. 

The protection of breast fed infants from aforesaid 
hazards occurs from the now well established scientific 
fact that the breast milk has highly anti-infective 
properties. Colostrum-the thick yellow milk which 
ts p^uced at the beginning of lactation is highly 
rich in immunoglobulines which form a major defence 
mechanism of the body. 

Apart from offering such advantages to infants as 
the suitability of milk better survival and optimal 
physical and emotional growth, breast feeding offers 
several benefits to the mother herself. It prevents 
cracked nipples and engorged breasts during lactation 
and to a certain etdent protects the mother from 
breast cancer in her later life. The mother gains 
several kilop^ms of body weight during the preg¬ 
nancy. This gain results from deposition of fat 
which serves later as a source of energy for milk 
production. It is known that if the infant is breast 
fed, 40 gm. of this fat is utilised almost every day 
which results in a natural fall of mother’s body 
wcigiit. 1^8 excludes the necessity of going on a 
diet or visiting health cfinics etc. 

The other notable advantage is the contraceptive 
effect of breast feeding. This promotes normal martial 
activity and spacing of preganancies so essential for 
better survivd of infants. 

On an emotional level, breast feeding not only 
enhances the bond between the mother and her child 
put also offers a highly satisfying experience to the 
mother. 

Since the capacity for prcducing of breast milk is 
limited to approximately 700 ml. of milk per day, it 
becomes necessary to introduce supplementary foi-)ds 
in the form of semi-solids and top milk after the age 
of 4—6 months. But the breast feeding should be 
continued as long as the mother produces sufficient 
milk and supplementary foods ett be added to the 
infants diet gradimlly. It is however, extremely 
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impmtMat ffimember thu 41 It 

to offer miOt 1^ a Ibtidioe bottle, k petmx. 
4t la eiimberskne and demaoda Mowledge. and sldU, 
Iiaanta c(ta be fed rhSk aa easily ttrith a ctm or kstori 
and soldds with spoon after a^ of 6 months. Bottle 
feeds used wimout die knoMedge of hygiehe and 
reconstitidion milk are more o^ hazardous than 
advaniageous for the young infants. 

One of the common practices and whidi needs to. 
be mentioned and condemened is the introduetion of 
prelacteal feeds (feeding before the onset of lactation 
of mother's milk) with honey, janam ghutti etc. These 
offer no advantage and predispose can be and should 
be offered at the earliest after birth. Smne pediatri¬ 
cians even recommend offering the breast to the 
infants right in the birth rooms. An early introduc¬ 
tion to the breast feeding encourages early establish¬ 
ment of milk flow and prevents occurance of problems 
in the new born infants, sudi as Jaundice and poten¬ 
tially dangerous diseases of gastro-intestinal tract. 

While there is absolutely no contra-indication to 
breast feeding, certain maternal or infant diseases 
may require temporary cessation or discontinuation 
of breast milk. However, discontinuation of breast 
milk should only be done under the advise of a com¬ 
petent doctor familiar with the problems of children. 

The key to successful breast feeding begins in the 
care of breast and nipples during the prenatal period. 
A_ relaxed mother committed to feeding her infant 
with breast is all that is necessary for successful 
lactation. 


(Continued from page 28) 

crore to backward areas. Licensing has not always 
helped in deciding the location of industrial units for 
the development of backward areas. In a number of 
cases the selection of the projects have been found to 
be capital intensive. Resource based industries like 
sugar, cement, paper would have come up in the back¬ 
ward areas irrespective of the concessional finance. A 
time-bound programme to develop infraitructure in¬ 
cluding ^wer, transport and commirnication facUiUes, 
is essential. Since this programme is a costly one, a 
selective approach on the basis of growth ^tential 
should be adopted. Further, vocational training to the 
staff, warehousing, trading and marketing services and 
research and extension assistance, should be improved, 
industrial estates j^oviding all facilities to the entre¬ 
preneurs at concessional rates should be developed in 
the proximity of district head-quartets where workers* 
housing, medical, education, and many other facilities 
are available. Housing schemes for the rural poor on 
the fines of Kerala Government will not (mly prosdde 
an outlet for employment to the rural poor but wiD 
also help creat a market for the |xroducts manufac¬ 
tured by rural industries. Finally, 8c(msing to be 
effective in the development of backward areas should 
be tied with the provisicats of credit facilities and 
technical services. 

The co-ordination between licensing authorities. 
Planning Commission financial institatlons aM other 
instruments of industrial devekfanent is an In^rtant 
pre-requisitc. □ 
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EVER ONWARD 


India Is the recipient ot congratulations from all over ^ 
the world for the success achieved by us as hosts of \ 
the 9th Asian Games i 

Stadia were built In record time. Colour television 1 
brought the games live Into millions of homes all over | 
the country and abroad. Computers, electronic 
exchanges, micro-wave and satellite links were 
smoothly and efficiently utilised In a mammoth network 
of services. 
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An apt example ol what united endeavour and hard 

work can achieve. 

Similar success can be achieved in other spheres of : 
national development if we work in the same spirit. I 

let us all join hands * 

TO BUILD A STRONG NATION 
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400 men, 121 checks and 
75 3 rears of experience, j 
Tliat*s the quality package 
liiat is helping to hold the / 
Oberoi Towers up. ( 


Ani the Bombey Stock 
Bkehutp IwMim. the 
aemhey Meecrve Benk 
bulMtitf. the 'ny Hoteie... in 
fact thouaandc of mulMtorey 
•Iructune aU acroaa the 
eountiy. 

Becauae TIBCON. froji Tata 
Steel, is the ribbed retrilbrcins 
bar that more and more 
architects and engineers, from 
all over India, are specliying. 

The reason? Itt quality. 

At Tits Steel. 75 years of 
experience In quality li built 
Into TISCCW at every stage ol 
Its production. 121 quality 
control checks metlculoualy 
maiMar and ehesk evciy 


aspect of TISCON and its \ 
production from chemical 
composition to physical ^ 
properties and sp^flcatlona 
400 highly skilled, trained and 
dedicated experts ensure that 
the slightest deviation In the 
Instituted practices means a 
retectlon. The result of this 
singleminded obsession with 
qudlty? A superior ribbed / 
reinforcing bar with / 

consistent properties. I 

PDr more information on \ 
TISCON bars.write to us at \ 
any of our sales ofllcea. Wei 
send you the details or haw j 
someone call on yota 


TISCON 

M timerior ribbed 
reinrorciiigbar 
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Books 


Coersion ia family planning 


PofdatioB Policy and Compulsions in Family Plan- 
ffjiig, by Prof. Vasant P. Pethe, Continental Prakashan, 
Viiayanagar Colony, Poona 90, India, pp. 70 plus 188, 
P^« Rb. 45, 1981. 

This book by Professor Pethe, well-known demo- 
giapher economist and social scientist, deals with the 
popidation problem, not merely as one of controlling 
numbers as usually done, but as an aspect of rapid 
economic development and basic social transformation. 

The book contains two major parts. The 70-page 
thought-provoking Preface, written in a Shavian man¬ 
ner, effectively argues that the Western approach, neo- 
Malthusian philosophy (of over-population being the 
cause of poverty) and urban-elitist biases have distor¬ 
ted the true perception of the population problem, 
direction of research, policy perspectives and prog¬ 
ramme implementation. The climax of this distortion 
is to be found in the advocacy of compulsory family 
planning as the only elective way to control the popu¬ 
lation explosion. The second part of the book studies 
in depth the controversy about voluntarism versus 
compuNon in fam.ly planning, taking into account the 
economic, social, political, ethical and cultural aspects 
of the problem. 

Dr. Pethe, though a crusader against coercion and 
its merciless critics, nevertheless emphasises that po¬ 
pulation growth needs to be controlled by family wel¬ 
fare measures (pp. 43-48). He argues that once we 
eschew compulsion, creating motivation for familly 
planning assumes central importance. To create moti¬ 
vation, Dr. Pethe suggests an action-programme 
(Chapter 9) which is based on a synergic linkage bet¬ 
ween population and development -goals. This pack¬ 
age includes : (1) reduction in infant mortality, 
(2) employment guarantee, (3) social security, 
(4) equity in distribution, (5) rapid modernisation ot 
production processes, (6) generating aspirations fora 
prosperous wordly life, (7) female literacy and edu¬ 
cation, etc., 


With a view to vigorously implementing the action 
programme-package within the present socio-political 
framework, Dr. Pethe has suggested some rcsil^nt ins¬ 
titutional arrangements, some of which are entirely m- 
novative. These Jit’e t (1) Commission on Population, 
Resources and Technology, (2) Indian Council for 
Research on Population and Social Transformation, 
(3) Intelligence Service in Population Information, 
Statistics and Evaluation, (4) Multi-Dirciplmary 
Groups for Population Research in UnivCTSities, (.■>) 
Ministry of Popu&tfcn, (6) Prime-Mimstenal levc 
Committee for Population and Development Pol.cy 
Integrations, (7) Indian Population Service as an arm 
of the IAS, and (8) Federation of Voluntary Organi¬ 
zations. (Preface ; pp. 53-63). 
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There is no doubt that the book, especially the pre¬ 
face, gives refreshingly novel and original perspectives 
to understand the true nature of the popidation prob¬ 
lem in Less Developed Countries including India. It is 
the first book-length reflcctiv^ and interdisciplinary tr¬ 
eatise on the most sensitive issue of coercion versus 
voluntarism in family planning vis-a-vis social trans¬ 
formation, ever attempted, at such scholarly and philo¬ 
sophical level, in India or abroad. As such, it re¬ 
presents a distinct landmark in the literatwe on popu¬ 
lation problem and policy. The book needs to be thou¬ 
ghtfully studied by the intelicctuab, policy-makers, do¬ 
nor-agencies and leaders in all walks of life. I would 
suggest that Prof. Pethe, in the next edition, should 
deal more extensively with practical and motivatipnal 
problems, faced by field workers. It is heartening to 
note that this book i>.. being used as major text and re¬ 
ference work in academic institutions, such as for ex¬ 
ample the Trinity College at Washington D. C. in its 
course on Population Problems. The value of the 
book is enhanced because of the select and latest biT)- 
liography and <iriglnal texts of Government documents 
on population policy. 

Dr. A, G. Sathc 

I Problems of Command Areas 

Sone Command Area—Problems and prospects by 
M.P. Pandey and Ann Muthana, Naya Pi^ash : P-87 
price Rs. 30. 

Irrigation projects were taken up to increase pro¬ 
ductivity of land per unit of area. But it was found 
that even after reasonable lags, the actual producti¬ 
vity was much less than the envisaged productivity. It 
was, therefore, felt necessary that individual researchers 
should probe into the matter and find out the princi¬ 
pal factors leading to lower than optimum productivity 
in the command areas. Such investigations have ne¬ 
cessarily to take into account the related socio-econo¬ 
mic factors which result in poor performance and re¬ 
commend measures for improving the system. The 
authors in the above study have made an attempt to 
collect information on prevailing socio-economic con¬ 
ditions in the Sone Command Area (Bihar) particul¬ 
arly highli^ting the institutional factors that were 
facilitating or retarding the development of agricul¬ 
ture in the area. 

They have wlcctcd four villages as purposive samp¬ 
les for collection of data. The first village is_ a tailend' 
village where water for land is an uncertain factor, 
getting no irrigation during water shortage and over 
irrigation to the extent of damaging the crops at the 
time of excess supply of water. The second village 
selected falls in the category of villages which did not 
have rrigation facilities tilt .the time the study was 
undertaken but were likely get irrigation with remodcl- 
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oif (he The tibdrd Covindpuf, 

ee^ (lom the Ust of village supplied by the authorities 
as gettiJ^ canal irrigation turned out to be the village 
not getring irrigation water from the canal system at 
all. The authc^ observe, “the alignment of the canal 
vqiha^via the dtuation of the village was such that water 
coidd not how into the canal.” Lastly a village was 
selected which was served well by canal irrigation. 
The authors collecied the information in .specially 
drawn up household schedules a copy of which they 
claim to have given in one of the appendices (p. 10 
last paragraph). But the copy of the schedule and the 
ajqtendices ate conspicuous by their absence in the 
book. 

A very delicate question that is quite often directed 
at the policy makers and researchers is who gets maxi- 
mwn benefit from krigation. Even judging by the 
physical proportion of the area irrigated, the authors 
find that poor peasantry are at very disadvantageous 
position. Only about 58 per cent of their sown area 
is irrigated against the average of nearly 67 per cent. 
But what is more relevant is not the irrigation from 
all resources but from the canal system. The authors 
have only one purposively selected village (Bhanas) to 
throw up data in this regard. Here, the poor peas¬ 
antry is slightly in a disadvantagious position. Unfortu¬ 
nately, this data cannot scientifically indicate anything 
for the command area as a whole. Analysis of crop- 
ing pattern, some inputs use and output per acre, arc 
useful. But data on cost of cultivation crops by diffe¬ 
rent categories of farmers would have revealed a lot 
having significance from the policy point of view. 
Table 23, providing information on canal irrigation 
difficulties indicate that a restructured questlonaire or 
even a different format of the table would have provi¬ 
ded better information. However, the study indicates 
the direction in which researches in the command area 
are to be taken up in future. 

—D. Tripatby 

Identifying Industrial Sickness 

iBdmtilal skkness : Identification aiid RehabilMa- 
thm; by S. N. Bidani and P. K. Mitra, Vision Books, 
Nam DeU, pp. 189; Price Rs. 95|— 

Both the authors of the book under review arc 
mechanical engineers with post-graduate diplomas in 
industrial management and business administration. 
As such their analysis of what contributes and cons¬ 
titutes industrial sickness serves serious attention. 

They proceed on the analogy of industry being con¬ 
ceived in totality and compare it to a human body. 
Just as a general medical practitioner studies the hu¬ 
man anatomy in its totality before diagnosing physi- 
cid ailments and prescribing remedies, the authors 
have done well to aftplying the same principle to an 
industry. Perhaps tnis new approach may yield 
better results. 

They have studied the problem of industrial sickness 
from various angles : concept of an indust^ in its 
totality, identification of sickness, factors causing sick¬ 
ness, identifying such sickness, and remedial measures 
to be taken in time and rehalnlitation measures more 
or less in a tradfrional way. 


Their condu^ns, hoiwever, are tl|e 

limitations d a rather narrow understanding of an m- 
(histxy. For instance, they conceive mi indus^ as n 
mamifacturing unit and feel that sickness can be pre¬ 
vented by a harmonious cooperatton of finance, tech¬ 
nology, management and labour relations. Any ifiatov- 
tion in any of these factors may bring about sick¬ 
ness in an industry. And banking institutions whidi 
finance industrial ventures have to keep in mind cons¬ 
tantly the harmonious and delicate balance of all these 
factors. True but there is something more than these 
which might cause industrial sickness. 

For instance, the successful functioning of an in¬ 
dustry in the modern context depends on a lar^ num¬ 
ber of external factors. The success of an industry 
is not solely determined by the adequacies of finance, 
lechnofogy, business anef industrial management and 
cooperation of labour. Industry does not manufac¬ 
ture goods or function for the sake of industry. Its pro¬ 
ducts must be sofd and absorbed in the society. Mo¬ 
dern trends of increasing protectionism among the in¬ 
dustrially developed countries of the West, world wide 
depression trend's, high cost of finance and challeng¬ 
ing patterns of consumers’ behaviour may welF cause 
industrial sickness. 

While the authors seem to have emphasised on the 
traditional norms for correcting industrial sickness, it 
is rather unfortunate that the new factors mentioned 
above have not been thought of by them. However the 
book s-erves a limited purpose as a dependable guide 
to bankers, financial institutions and industrial consul¬ 
tants who help frame industrial health. The reviewer 
feels sincerely and honestly that the authors should 
have done well to make a study of the external factors 
which cause industrial sickness. If they had done so 
and thrown some light as to how these adverse factors 
could he avoided or at least their deleterious effects 
minimised the book would have been more valuable 
and rewarding. 

—E. P. Radhakrfshmin 


Our contributors : 


Dr. D. T. Lakdawala—former Dy. Chairman, 
Planning Commission, Government of India; A, S. 
Kahton—^former Chairman, Agricultural Prices Com¬ 
mission, Government of India; Malcolm S. Adiserii- 
fadi—^Director, Madras Institute of Development Stu¬ 
dies; Dr. P. Ranmiah, N. linga MmBiy and G. Su- 
don^n—^Kakatiya University, Warangal; Df. SneU* 
ndra Narayan a^ A. N. Sbdu—Institute of Social 
Shidies, Patna; R. P. D. M. Colle« of Arts 

and Commerce, Imphal; A. JosW and VQ^r K. 
Goel—Giri Institute of Development Studies, Luck¬ 
now ; Dr. R. R. And—CUiajuram Metnoria! Jat 
College, Hissar, Dr. Snotoflli K. BiMivmi--Safdar- 
jong Hospital, New Delhi. 
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Integrated child development 

services 

Target: 320 blocks 
(for 1982-83) 

Achievement: 317 blocks 

(April-December, 1982) 
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Dwelling units 

Target: 1.86 lakh units 
(for 1982-83) 

Achievement: 79,000 unitS 

(April-December, 15^82) 
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Electrification of villages 
Target: 26,254villages 

(for 1982-83) 

Achievement : 12,580 villages 

(During April-December, 1982) 


The 

20-point 

action 


plan 


Drinking water 
Target: 34,233 villages 

(for 1982-83) 

Achievement : 23,574 Villages 
(During April-December, 1982) 
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738 new pumpsets 

energised 

daily 


In December 1982, 36,000 more pumpsets were 
energised, making a total of 203,000 pumpsets during 
April-Decembcr 1982 against 1982-83 target of 
378,000 pumpsets. 


71 lakhs trees 
planted 
each day 


In December 1982, 2.04 crore more trees were 
planted all over the country, making a total of 195.16 
crores more trees planted during April-Deccmber 
1982 against 1982-83 target of 196.14 crore trees. 


Why not tax income 
from agriculture 

Our next issue, 16-31 Murcb 1983 will ctutry two 
more articles, 5th and 6th in the Symposium Series, by 
I Surilt Singh Bamala and Piioo Mody. 
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As the NAM gets ready 
to face challenges 

The seventh non-aligned summit conference is providing an opportunity for building up 
opinion favourable to save the world from a nuclear holocaust. The summit will also 
consider problem’: hindering the creating of a New International Economic Order. 
Without a more equitable global economic system on which the world\s resources of trade 
and technology would be assured of a fair distribution and utilisation between the ‘have* 
and ‘have not* countries the poor in the third world countries will become poorer, and the 
even widening gap between the rich and poor nations will build up intolerable tensions in Inter- 
national life and social upheavals within countries inevitably leading to global conflict. 


C. S. JHA 


THE Seventh Non-aligned Summit due to be held 
in Delhi in March 1983, is being convened in vastly 
diScrent circumstances from those prevailing at the 
time of the firsi summit in Belgrade in 1961. At that 
time the dominant global issue before the non-aligned 
countries was decolonisa'ion, which provided a focus 
to united and dedicated approach by the aligned 
countiics. Tensions existed between the super powers 
at that time also; they were merrily exploding nuclear 
weapons of increasingly lethal power in the air and 
undergnnind as part of their progiamme of nuclear 
tests for perfecting thc^c diabolical weapons of mass 
annihilation; but there was no fear of the imminence 
of a nuclear war. 

The realisation by both the niper powers of M.A D. 
(Mutual Assured Dcshuction) in the event of a nu¬ 
clear war had crea'ed a balance of terror which, how¬ 
ever obiectionablc for other reasons, had ensured 
freedom from sueh a war 

The power equation established in the lad few de¬ 
cades, which had given some stability to international 
relations, and had con'cqitcntly hefd oui prnepects of 
world peace, however uneasy, has changed Todav the 
balance of power situation Is complicated with the in- 
\olvenient of China in the power game and the growth 
of many scondary power centres thanks to the arms 
race and pciichan of super powers to pump highly 
sophis'icated and K'thal arms into these countries 

One of the «iipcr powers is talking of and seems to 
be preparing fvir tactical nuclear strikes and a limited 
nuclear war on the assumption of an inevitable and 
W'innaWc nuclear war; and what is probably much 
worse, it is conditioning the mmds of people to tole¬ 
rate the idea of nuclear war. Some politicil analysis 
think that if these existing trends arc not reversed 
and the nuclear armaments race goes on unabated, 
there mav be a nuclear war in the near future destroy¬ 
ing ciyilisafion and threa'ening even the continue 
cvstcncc of the luiinrn race 


Nuclear holocaust 

How to save the woild from a nuclear holocaust is 
the problem of problems to which the non-aligned 
countries as a gioup devoted to and with a large 
stake in peace must apply themselves. Indeed, in the 
amorphous group of iion-aligned countries, the cru¬ 
sade for peace and disarmament can provide a united 
platform for efforts towards these ends. 

It is not oticn that Heads of States and Govern¬ 
ments can meet. Hcncc the forthcoming Summit pro¬ 
vides a unique oppoitunity for mobilising world opi¬ 
nion and making its contribution to the creation of 
conditions in whicli a nuefear war can be avoided. 
There aic other problems and situations which have 
a vital bearing on the maintenance of international 
peace and which must also receive the attention of 
the Summit. 

The economic malaise affecting both industrialised 
and developing countries, particularly the latter, is a 
problem of global dimensions, on the solution of which 
depends future international peace and harmony. The 
present intematicmal economic system which is essen¬ 
tially a continuation of the one evolved in the colonial 
era and was based on the exploitation of the raw 
materials of the colonial and dependent territories in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, is geared to the 
benefit of the industrialised countries of the West. It 
is completely out of date and unacceptable in tbit 
conditnns of today. 

Without a more equitable global economic system 
in which the woild's resources of trade and techno^ 
logy would be assured of a fair distribution and «H- 
Iisafion between the ’have’ and ‘have not’ countii^ 
the poor in the developing Third World countries 
become poorer, and the ever widening gap betw^ 
the rich and poor nations yvill build up intderaldd 
sions in in’emational fife and social upheavals/tsd^n 
countries Incsifably leading to global conflict. 

Volana, March 1—15, 1983 
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Tbe flOaEti duriflg tbe» p»&i lew yem Uw Uiutsd 
NatiOBS and the KH:a!led Notth>South Dialogue bave 
so far been frustratutg because the adawnt aad 
jiegative attibide of some important industrialised 
oountnes. The Group of 77 and the non-aligned 
grot^ have been deeply involved m this question and 
have made construcuve etlotts towards the establish¬ 
ment of a New International Economic Order 
(NIEOJ. They will no doubt consider at the Summit 
what further steps and initiatives should be taken tu 
this end. 

MiJLO 

Iheic is a b>uic coiiuccuuii bi^iwccii uisuiuiamcui 
and me csuDiisiiuii.ui ui a new giouai teunoiuic sys¬ 
tem. 11 geuuuue uisumiaineui, uuni nuclear ana ceu- 
venuonaf, eouiu conic auout ana even a small liaeliuu 
ot the uunUieds ot Oiiiions ut auiUrs each ywai eouiu 
be diverted towaids the development oi ihe iniid 
World counliies and the amchoiation ot the ecouomie 
and social problems which they lace now, that would 
provide a sohd ba.>is tor a more equitable mterna- 
uonal eoonoxmb ordei. 

Ihe Non-aligned Summit wiU no doubt consider 
these two vital issues, viz., how to prevent a nuclear 
war and put a brake on tiie acceieratmg aims race, 
and how to bring about a more equitable world cco- 
nonuc 01 del liie contercncc pernaps may wish lo 
consider the cstablishnicnt ol task, torces in the toim 
of standing bodies, to puisue these objectives m con¬ 
cert with other hkc-mindcd groups at the United 
Nations and elsewhere, and m the capitals ol the con¬ 
cerned'commies It should be noted in this connec¬ 
tion that, although the non-ahgncd countiics do not 
bave much military power, in totahly, speaking as 
they do for nearly hall ot the human race, they have 
a considerable mUuenee. 

Apart Irom the problems rclcrred to above, wlueh 
have global dimensions and on the solution ot which 
depends the tutuie peace and welfare ol mankind, 
there will be a plethora ot other problems belore the 
Summit, many ot which have untortunatcly tended to 
become chrome; e.g., the Palestine question, Alghatiis- 
tan, Kampuchea, the Iran-liaq War, Uie Morocco- 
Algena conflict, etc. 

On some ot these quesuons such as Afghanistan 
and Kampuchea there iias been a good deal of dis¬ 
cussion m the past in the non-ahgned group. On the 
former, the diflenng pcrcepuons ot the members ol 
the group have been reconciled in tlie New Delhi Dec¬ 
laration Bsued at the end of the Non-ahgncd hoieign 
Minisl£rs Meeting in February 1981. It is difficult 
to see that the Summit can or need try to go further. 

The question or Kampuchea has also been debated 
for more than once at non-aligned gioup meetings. 
While this question will no doubt come up again, it b 
(^ btful if It need take a cfisprc^rtionatc amount of 
time as has happened in some of the non-aligned group 
meetings m the past, it is not in tlie nature of the 
non-ahgned countries to impose the views of members 
on others of a different perception, specially in the 
matter of recognitjon of a government or of a regime; 
and the summit will do well to rest content with the 
formula evtflved in Havana regarding the seating of 
Kampudiea, viz., lo keep the scat vacant. 

The blatant Israeli agression in Lebanon and the 
brulalky genocide commillcd on innocent Lebanese 
and Pafestinian dvilians is an outrage against the en- 
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tue utuamaitohat comin.uaity and the Umied Natrons 
and deserves the severest coademnatron. This will no 
pubt be among the siffijects to be discussed at the 
S iimmU. ihe Conlercnce is expected to condemn 
Israeli aetton and demand the withdrawal of lsrai.h for¬ 
ces from Lebanon. It may also consider iniiiauves 
aimed at pievcnting the repetition ot such action by 
Israel and at helping m the creation ut a Palestuiian 
homeland and state. 

An Amorphoas Body 

More than 20 years alter the mstitutionalisation ol 
the non-aligned movement, the non-aligned group, al¬ 
ways an amorphous body, is much more so today. 
While the expansion ol the group from some 30 to 97 
members demonstiatcs the growing strength and in¬ 
fluence ot the movement, such expansion has also 
brought in elements ot weakness. 1 he solidarity with¬ 
in the group and consequently the moial and political 
impact of its pronouncements and declarations have 
been adversely affected. 

Within the group itself there are schism and con¬ 
flicts. The Iran-lraq war, the bthiopia-Somaha and 
tlie Morocco-Algeiia conflicis, m which membeis ot the 
non-aligned movement are hghting one another, stem 
from the failure ot the countries concerned to live up 
to the ideals ot non-ai'ignment, and have, not unex¬ 
pectedly, aflfccted the solidarity ot the mov..ment. It is 
necessary tor the non-aligucd gioup to put Uieii ciwu 
house in uidei and to auaiess themselves to Uic solu¬ 
tion ot these confficts much moie earnestly thau be¬ 
lore. 

It to on^ fatting that the beveutli Nou-ahgued bum- 
nut should be held lu New Delhi wheie the eouce'pt ot 
non-dhgnment was burn . it was Jawahailal Nehru 
who tirst piopounded non-ahgnment and non-mvolve- 
ment in big power conflicts m 1946, soon after he 
became Prime Minister m the Interim Oovurnment and 
later at the Asian Relations Conference m New Delhi 
early m 1947. With the mtcnsive substantive prepa¬ 
rations and consultations with other non-abgncd coun¬ 
tries undertaken by the Government of India, and 
given a constructive approach to world problems, thcie 
IS hope that the Seventh Non-aligned Summit wJl give 
a new direction to the movement and take decisions 
and initiatives that may help m the solutiou of global 
probfems, and moie paiticularly the problems of the 
riiird World countries. 

(P7I reuiii/e) 


For too long we of Asia have been petitionen 
ill Western Courts and Chancelleries. That story 
mnst now belong to the past. Wc propose to 
stand on our own feet and to cooperate with 
aU others who arc prepared to cooperate with 
us. We do not intent to be the ^ythings of 
others. 

—lawahar Lai Nehra at the Arian 
Relations Conference, New Delhi, 1947. 
The giobal crisis is part political, part econo¬ 
mic. In any distress the hardest bit are tiw 
wes^ Developing countries are the worst 
sufferers in the wmldwide inflation that has 
Udiowed the successive increases in prices of 
oil and capital mods. To provide our people 
the bwdc ameni&s of life have become so much 
more difficult because of the pbcnomeaul rise 
in OUT import bi&. 

—ffmf. Indira GandhL 
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Whither goes the 
World economy 


Today's world shows that the prosperity of each nation depends upon the well being of 
others. Economic Interdependence is a major factor now. The growth of markets and economic 
activity in the developing world is essential to the prosperity of the developed world. 


GAMBHIR BAHADUR HADA 


THE GULF BETWEEN RICH AND POOR is 
staggering, llie noith accounts for only one fourth 
ot the world’s population and four fifth of its income. 
In today’s world the developed, which means the 
richest, the most affluent and the industrially the most 
advanced countries have a virtual monopoly of the 
technical applications of science. Only a privileged 
minoiity bwefi's from such applications while the 
vast majority of the needy people spread across the 
continents continues to be afflicted with poverty and 
all the misfortunes and intense misery it implies. 

Paradoxically about 72 per cent population of the 
globe resides in developing countries which share only 
38 per cent of the food supplied by agriculture. The 
oQ crisis has compounded the problem saddling the 
third world with immense foreign debts. There has 
been a slow down of economic activity both in the 
developed and developing nations throughout the 
seventies and the prospects of its recovery during the 
80s as projected by the World development Report 
;1980 arc not high. 

Negotiations between rich and poor countries 
for a new deal on trade and aid have been 
going for some time. The leaders of the seven richest 
countries at the Ottawa Summit, of July 1981 gave 
a clear signal to devel^ing countries that they are 
ready to enter into serious talks after a period of 
complete deadlock. 

Bnindt Commission 

Brandt Commission, (North South; A programme 
for survival) urged globtd action based on the mutual 
interests between the world’s developed and develop¬ 
ing nations. It was the Brandt Commission which 
called for the summit of north sou.h leaders that even¬ 
tually took place in Cancun, Mexico, in October 
1981. Cancun may not have been a dramatic success; 
but it was not a failure. The disatssions were serious 
and the tone constructive. It was an unprecedented 
meeting, which represented a step forward in efforts 
to end the stalemate and get global negotiations start¬ 
ed early. 

The UN conference on the LDC’s (Least Developed 
Countries) decided to double the aid to these coun¬ 
tries by mid eighties—'Everyone is satisfied’ was 
said to be the ontcome. But the euphoria soon 


vanished into the thin air. The UNCTAD (United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Development) 
expert groiq) had recommended in November 1979 
that the net disbursement to the LDCs be quadrup¬ 
led in real terms from about $ 3.5 million in 1977 to 
about $ 14 million in 1990. The bulk of the pro¬ 
posed aid increase was recommended to be achieved 
before 1985. 

The problems of the poor nations arc immense in 
scale and in intensity, estimated one hundred 
million of population in less developed countries 
suffers in some degree from malnutrition. Half a 
million people die annually of starvation. Because 
of lack of proper medication crores of people are 
struck down with diseases like malaria, typhoid, 
dysentry, cholera etc. In spite of these ills in the 
society of poor countries of the world, the popula¬ 
tion within their folds is increasing at a fast pace. 

According to the United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP), there are about 800 million 
illiterate people in the world today and 60 per 
cent of them are women. Most of the illiterates are 
found in the developing countries whose estimated 
pS^lation totals 3.2 billion compared to the 1.1 
billion in the developed countries. 

Tlic contemporary world presents the paradox of 
a widely incoherent monetary sj'stsm, bringing 
together national systems, which arc often no less 
incoherent, into a collection of commercial and 
financial transactions (short or long term) which are 
becoming more and more extensive and more and 
more numerous. Monetary interdependence has never 
been so great, while the framework of this interde¬ 
pendence has never been more fragile. 


Reasons for Inflation 

The major reasons for inflation in all developing 
countries are generally to be found in domestic fac¬ 
tors like the fall in agricultural output and deficit 
financing. External factors include the increase in oil 

E ’ces and the steep rise in prices of imports of all 
ids. 


Energy prices remain one of the key uncertain¬ 
ties affectuig ^growth prospects. TTie economies will 
be facing serious balance of payments crisis in de¬ 
veloping countries. While we should certainly go all 
out to lessen our d'ependence on imports, this must 
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by e 6< »M M Bfe oon^deniitm aotl com- 
pua^ eoM aw aot by nationalist sentiment or 
the presran ot iatensted cksns^ kibUei. 

Aocortiing to tiia Aoinial Report of Wodd Bank, 
19SI, economic giuwtfa duibtg 1980 in the develop¬ 
ing countries outpaced gro^ in the industrial 
counrties by mote than threefold. This achievement 
was notade in the face of a number of economic 
problems : recession in the industrial countries, high 
energy costs and interest rates, volatile exchange 
rates, reduced level of growth ia world trade, and 
sharply decUning prices in the second half of the 
year ot several primary products. 

The importance of foreign capital for develop¬ 
ment is difficult to estimate precisely. Forei^ capitid 
often provides the essential imports of machinery 
and materials that make other domestic investments 
possible. 

According to the Report of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the 
Pacific (ESCAP), about 640 million people in Asia 
and the Pacific are undernourished while foodgrain 
production is declining in most countries. It is said 
that m order to reduce the undernourished popula¬ 
tion, agricultural production should grow 3.9 
per cent per annum in 1980-90 and 3.S per cent 
per year in 1990-2000, with net cereal import estab¬ 
lished at around 14.2 million tons per year as in 
1975. 

The present international economic system is no 
longer adequate. The international monetary system 
need to be reformed to diminish the pie of the Dollar, 
to give the third world greater voice and improved 
terms of trade. 

In view of the global phenomenon of inflation 
which is to continue in future also, even though the 
rate may slow down, it Is now time for all develop¬ 
ing countries to adopt a policy of helping one another 
through aid and trade, lltey must come to a common 
platform for their economic growth as against de¬ 
pending on aid from the developed countries. 

In the third world, there is still ample scope 
to increase agricultural yields, especiallv from 
the small holdings of hundreds of millions of pea- 
sents who constitute the majority of the population 
of these countries. And it is here that global efforts 
to increase food production should be concentrated. 

Interdependence 

Today’s world shows that the prosperity of each 
nation depends upon the well-being of others. Eco- 
n<»nic interdependence is a major factor now. The 
growth of markets and economic activity in the de¬ 
veloping world is essential for the prosperity of the 
industrialised nations. The economic health of the 
developed world is even more important for the de¬ 
velopment goals of the developing nations. 

If the world is to progress as untformly as possible 
in terms of economic justice, sciences and tech- 
nolo^ have to be shared; ‘technology for aO’ should 
be the slogan of the 1980s. This was the chief aim 


of tiu» 'i30>4iatioiu conforaoce on Sckoce and 
Tecfancdt^ for Devdopment (UNCSTP) wlfich was 
‘aeld in Vwma in AngoM-Sqftember 1979. The tiriid 
worid itcwied tta demand that the major industrial 
nations My 2,000 bilUoa dtdlan a year to a ^jecial 
fund until 1985 for helping the world’s poor nations. 

During 1982 we must work to increase the capa¬ 
cities of the IMF and the World Bank to make the 
Common Fund on commodities functional; and to 
secure the law of the sea convention. 

The third world nations share the common fate of 
under development. They vary in their resources, 
a few have s^Ius capital, some have technology and 
expertise, most have raw materials and aU offer mar¬ 
kets. The complementary use of these different re¬ 
sources is acknowledged to be an important path to 
self-reliance. But greater energy will need to be 
devoted to devising packages to put them to work for 
mutual benefit. 

An action to avert the crisis of the global economy 
would be effective only if taken within the economic 
framework suited to the interests of both the deve¬ 
loping and developed countries. Unfortunately, the 
pr^ent structure though seemingly favourable to the 
developed TOuntries is neither in their long-term in¬ 
terest, positively, nor even in the short-term interests 
of the developmg countries. 

Resfmctarii^ Worid economy 

Today, there is a great need to restructure 
the world industry, reform the international 
monetary and financid systems, change the interna¬ 
tional pattern of consumption and trade for essential 
raw materials, transfer the technology ai^ assistance 
to developing countries and the international com¬ 
munity for economic cooperation among the develop¬ 
ing countries. Ibe developing countries continue to 
remain helpless when benefits resulting from conces¬ 
sions pven in one particular field by the developed 
countries get neutralised as a result of other develop¬ 
ments over which they have no control. 

We live in an interdependent world, and major 
economic and political events effect every country 
however small or large. International cooperation has 
beconM more crucial now than ever to maximise gains 
and minimise losses and prevent spread of economic 
malaise frran one country or region to another. A 
special responsibility rests on the developed countries 
to resist temptation of shifting their burdens on 
to other countries throng overt and convert means 
like tariff and non-tariff barriers. 

Tlie new structure will have to be based on equit¬ 
able economic relations between the rich and the 
poor nations. The main aspect of this relationship 
structure would then have to be worked out in tbek 
proper orda. In view of the serious impact of the 
energy crisis on the economies of the developed and 
developing countries, it is imperative that both should 
take ooorainated action at the national and interna¬ 
tional levels. 
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A CASE STUDV 

‘Abortion, the only answer 

to fertility’ 


This article deals with cases of repeat Medical Termination of Pregnancies (MTPs) 
done at the Family Planning Centre, KEM Hospital, Bombay. The authors collected the 
data by interviewing the patients with the help of questionnaire to find out the reasons for their 
repeat abortions. The paper reveals that the majority of the unmarried women gave reason 
for undergoing repeat MTPs because of social stigma whereas majority of the married women 
said that they wanted repeat MTPs for the sake of spacing. The paper also deals with other 
socio-economic and demographic characteristics of the respondents. 

SHEILA DIVEKAR, GOPU NATARAJAN & V. N. 

PURANDARE 


THE Medical Termination of Pregrancy (MTP) Act 
in India came into force in 1972. Since then the de¬ 
mand for abortions is rising steadily. This is, there¬ 
fore, a matter of great concern because the growing 
number of women who have undergone abortions 
once, are at a risk of having repeat abortions, unless 
they use effective contraception methods. 

TTie Government of India is concerned about the 
low health status of women in the county due to 
anaemia, occurring on account of a multitude of so¬ 
cial factors like malnutrition, poverty, poor sanitation 
etc. The already low health status may be further 
affected due to repeated abortions. Also, the cost in¬ 
volved in doing an abortion is quite high, if performed 
under aseptic conditions and by trained doctors. 

The experience of gynaecologists all over the world 
has shown that any currently available method of 
inducing abortion is ncrt totwy free from adverse 
effects even if carried out with utmost care, and may, 
in fact, impair the woman’s fertility and health m 
some way or the other. Medical termination of preg¬ 
nant iii, therefore, emerging as a crucial material 
healfh issue. 

Materials and Methods 

During the period. May, 1979 to November, 1980, 
2,994 MTPs were performed in the Family Planning 
Centre, KEM Hospital, Bombay. One htmdred wo¬ 
men, who during this [^od obtained a total of 218 
MTPs, of which 161 were performed in KEM Hospi¬ 
tal, were interviewed with the help of a westionnaue 
to find out the redkons for tteir repeat abortions and 
thereafter the data was analysed. Actually, the num¬ 
ber of women demantfln^ repeat MTPb may be more 
as some of them do not pve history of previous MTPs, 
and a few others might have given false names and ad¬ 
dresses. These women came from Gynaecological OPD 
or were directly referred to the Family Planning Cen¬ 
tre by family physicians or friends. 


Results 

The centre is <^n to all, but being situated in a 
labour area like Parel, is frequented by the lower 
socio-economic class of people. 

' The socio-demographic profile is shown in table 1. 
In all 30 per cent of the patients were between 20 
and 24 years. Out of 32 unmarried girls, 13 were less 
than 20 years of age. 

TABLE 1 


Sodo-Denu^raphic Characteristics 
A. Age and Marital Status 


Age (Yean) 

Married 

tlBmarrlcd 

Total 

14 . . . 


3 

3 

15—19 

3 

10 

13 

20-24 

23 

15 

38 

25—29 

27 

2 

29 

30—34 

10 

1 

11 

35 and above 

5 

1 

6 

Total 

68 

32 

100 


B, Age and Number of MTPs 


Age (yean) 


Number of MTPS 


2 

3 

4 

Total 

14 

2 

1 


3 

15—19 

11 


2 

13 

20-24 

33 

5 


38 

25-29 

24 

5 


29 

30—34 

9 

2 


11 

35 and above 

$ 

1 


6 

Total 

86 

17 

2 

100 
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C. FbnAcr <rf 

MTPa 



PaiMy 


3 

4 

Total 

0 

33 

8 

, , 

41 

1 

14 

2 


16 

2 

30 

2 

2 

34 

3 

5 

1 

, , 

6 

4 and above 

2 

1 

•• 

3 

ToUl 

84 

14 


100 


Education 

Married Unmarried 

Total 

NU 


18 

7 

25 

Primary 


11 

14 

25 

Secondary 


10 

7 

17 

ssc 


21 

4 

25 

Oraduate 


8 


8 

Total 


68 

32 

100 

Employment statns 




Employed 


20 

8 

28 

Unemployed 


48 

24 

72 

Total 


68 

32 

100 

ReliBion 





Hindu 


49 

29 

78 

Muslim 


5 


5 

Christian 


14 

3 

17 

Total 


68 

32 

100 


TABLE 2 

RSA90N FOR PREGNANCY AMONG MARRIED 


RMMm 

lit MTP 2nd MTP 

3idMTP 

4diMrp 

1. Imciilar use 
conliaoeption/ 
faiiute of oontra- 
ooption 

64 

59 

10 

2 

2. No contraception 

3 

1 


.. 

3. lUDeapelkd 


7 



4. HanninsPreg- 


1 



nanqi. 

5. Sex detection 

1 


, , 

. 

Total 

68 

68 

10 

2 


TABLE 3 

REASON FOR PREGNANOES AMONG UNMAR¬ 
RIED 


Reason 

IstMTP 

2nd MTP 

3rd MTP 4tbMTP 

1. Under obligation 

12 

8 

1 

2, Incest 

1 


• • . . 

3. Pathological 

4 

4 

4 

4. Mentally ill 

1 

1 


5. Engaged 

8 

8 

. . . . 

6. IrreguIaT use of 
contraception. 

4 

9 

1 

7. Mdfor 

2 

2 


ToWl 

32 

32 

6 


Table 4 

First and Second Trimester Abortion According to Martial Status 


Married 


IstMTP 2adMTP 3rdMTP 4tbMTP Total 


First Trimester 
Second Trlmcsttr . 

Total 


58 61 9 2 130(88%) 

10 7 _1_ 18(12%) 

6^ 68 10 2 148 


Uamarricd 
First Trimester 
Second Trimester . 

Total 


17 28 5 50 (71%) 

15 4 1 20 (29%) 


32 32 6 .. 70 


Table 5 

Reason for MTP 


Married 

IrtMTP 

2iidMTP 

3rd MTP 

4tbMTP 

Total 

Socio-economic .... 

14 

12 

2 

2 

30 

Social Stigma. 

3 

2 



5 

5 

Not compromising career 

1 

3 

1 

1 

• - 

Social Reasons. 

1 



4 

Spacing !. 

45 

48 

6 


99 

Medical Reasons. 

4 

1 



5 

Total. 

68 

68 

10 

2 

148 

Unmarried 

Social Stigma. 

24 

23 

5 


52 

Compremising career . . . . 

6 

8 

1 

• • 

14 

Metrical Reasons. 

2 

• • 

4 

Total. 

32 

31 

6 


76 
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HMtnnd'i looowledgB and raaotlon 



1st MTP 

2adMlP 

3rd MTP 

4tliMIP 

Hoibind infonned 




66 

64 


8 


Raaetionoonoemed/worried . 


. 


49 

51 


8 


Did not want to continue 


. 


12 

11 




Wanted to continue 




3 

1 




IndifliHnnt. 

• • • 



2 

1 



2 

Did not inform husband 

. 



2 

4 


2 

.. 

Total .... 

• 

> 


134 

132 


18 

2 



Table 7 






niyskal Reaction to MTP (Immedato) Accorfinc to Maiitai Status 







Married 


Unmarried 



R«dlon 

1st 

2iid 

3fd 

4tb 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

401 


MTP MTP 

MTP 

MTP 

MTP 

MTP 

MTP 

MTP 

Painful. 

19 

IS 

16 


6 

9 

2 


Bearable. 

24 

30 

1 

2 

20 

19 

4 

/ - • 

Unccmfortabie .... 

1 








Painless. 

24 

23 

3 


6 

4 



To*al. 

68 

68 

20 

2 

32 

32 

6 




Table 8 






Later Psychological Reaction to MIP and Martital 

Status 

, 





Married 



Unmarried 



Marital status 

1st 

lad 

3fd 

4tb 

Ist 

2nd 

.3rd 

4th 


MTP 

MTP 

MTP 

MTP 

MTP 

MTP 

MTP 

MTP 

Relieved. 

60 

62 

6 


25 

16 

3 


Felt sorry. 

5 

6 

3 


1 

4 

2 


OuUty. 

3 




4 

9 

1 

. , 

Repentant .... - 

• 

• • 

I 



3 



' Total .... 

68 

68 

10 

2 

37 

32 

• 6 

. . 



Table 9 







Time 

Interval 

Between MTPs 





Mooths 



3 

3-6 6 

-12 1 

2-24 

More than Total 








24 


1st and 2nd MTP.... 

. 

. 

3 

10 

21 

30 

36 

100 

2nd and 3id MTP 

. 

. . 


5 

4 

2 

5 

16 

3rd and 4th MTP ... - 

. 

• 



1 


1 

2 

Total .... 

. 

« • 

3 

15 

26 

32 

42 

118 



Table 10 






Use of Contraceptive Bdwe and After RfTP 





Gontnception 



Before 

After 

After 

After 

ARer 




lit MTP 

1st MTP 

2nd MTP 3rdMlP 

4ibMTP 

None 

* 

. • 

67 

56 

18 


14 


nxD . 

. 


6 

24 

64 



1 

Oral Pills. 



14 

15 

8 




Inieotable. 





7 


•• 

. . 

Vasectomy. 

. 







1 

condom . 

• 

• a 

13 

5 




•• 

Total. 

• • • 

« • 

100 

100 

97 

16 

2 
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Out of the total 41 per cent of the women were nul- 
I^arous. About SO per cent of the women had no 
education or just primary education. Among these 
respondents 33 per cent were unmarried and 30 per 
cent married women employed. 

It appears that the proportion of unmarried women 
was bi^ perhaps, as the sample is from an urban aicu 
and the respondents belonged to low income group. 
<^so, all the unmarried girls seeking abortions in this 
centre get special attention from social worKers and 
are interviewed with the aim of giving them sex edu¬ 
cation and help in their rehabilitation 

The distribution according to religion shows that ihe 
problem exists in all religious classes. 

Failure of Contraceptives 

A majority of married women gave ‘failure of con¬ 
traception and its irregular use’ as the reason for 
undergoing MTPs (Table 2). Amongst the unmarried, 
as seen in table 3 ‘being under obligation’ to their 
male partner who had been helpful to them in some 
way, or ‘being engaged’ before they were married, 
made them more prone. Seven women claimed that 
the lUDs were expelled. The pathological or the 
mentally ill women had abortions repeatedly ana 
their psychiatric evaluation was done. 

Out of 148 MTPs in 68 married women, only 12 
per cent and out of 70 unmarrieds only 20 per cent 
came in second trimester (Table 4), A larger pro¬ 
portion seem to come early in first trimester for their 
second -MTPs. Proportionately, a large number ot 
women visited a general hospital for second and third 
MTPs, whereas for the first MTP they had been to 
a private clinic (table 6). 

The reasons for MTPs arc shown in table 5 
Spacing seemed to be the common reason for the 
married women, whereas social stigma was a strong 
reason for the unmarrieds. 

A majority of married women had informed their 
husbands about their decision to abort (Table 6). 
Though concerned, thev did not mind it much. Hus¬ 
bands who did not definitely want them to continue 
in the first pregnancy account for 18 per cent where¬ 
as 17 per cent husbands did not want them to conti¬ 
nue in the second pregnancy. Only a few husbands 
wanted their spouses to continue, but there did not 
seem to be any serious discord over it. Both mar¬ 
ried and unmarried women (65 per cent) made the 
decision to have MTP as soon as they were examined, 
but 32 per cent went back to think over and came 
back after a considered decision. 

MTP painless 

MTP is bearable or painless has been found by a 
majority of women as can be noticed form table 7. 
About 15 per cent of women, both married and un¬ 
manned found the procedure of .MTP painful but the 
incidence of this reaction remains the same in second 
and third MTPs. Both the married and unmarried 
had a lot of anxiety related to the procedure of MTP. 
Feelings of regret, sadness, loss were observed in 
these women, but these feelings were very short¬ 
lived. 
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When interviewed after 20 days, a majority of 
married and unmarried women felt relieved after 
MTP, as table 8 shows but a small percentage felt 
sorry, guilty or repentant. 

Thirty-four MTPs were repeated within a year, 32 
within 2 years and 42 after 2 years, as shown in 
fable 9. 

The use of various contraceptives before and after 
MTP by the respondents is shown in table 10. A 
large number of women were made to accept lUDs 
and a few accepted oral pills, injections, and three 
were sterilized. With repeat MTPs, they were moti¬ 
vated by the staff to accept contraception. Yet, there 
is a significant number who refused contraception 
even after first MTP or repeat MTPs. For example, 
a nulliparous married women seeking MTP for the' 
first time did not know exactly why she was under¬ 
going it, but was very sure she wanted it. She did 
not want any contraception herself and relied on her 
husband to take care of it. One of the unmarried 
girls had her first MTP because of social stigma. 
When she was married, she contracted V.D. from 
her husband and had to undergo her second MTP. 
When she was pregnant again, she had jaundice and 
underwent MTP for medical reasons. 

Discussion 

A women may allow herself to be impregnated in 
a totally unplanned way because she may be ignorant 
cf contraceptives or the end result of sex. But on 
considering the total circumstances she would not like 
to continue that pregnancy. For her, abortion comes 
as a solace, as an after-thought or a way to correct 
her inadvertant behaviour, when she thinks of it in 
a more re.sponsible way. Abortion is like a remedy for 
a catastrophe that has already taken place .This in¬ 
dicates a great need for counselling as there is utter 
irresponsibility sometimes related to sex, even among 
the unmarrieds. Instead of feciing frustrated at the 
sl^t of a patient who comes for repeat MTP; she 
cart be given an insight info her own behaviour. For 
the important thing to bear in mind is that an unin¬ 
tended pregnancy is a dilemma which a woman or a 
couple must resolve to cope up wi»h the stress in their 
Jives. Poor education, teenage seem to aggregate the 
problem. But these young people also need the other 
equally important form of service such as sex and 
family like education. 

The social and financial pressures due to urbanisation 
arc rising day-by-day, with the result that the women 
have to manage housework and jobs outside. In ge¬ 
neral, low income couples are less successful users 
of contraception; therefore, abortion is relatively more 
helpful to them in maintaining the desired family size 

Till recent past, the event of girls getting men- 
archc, used to be celebrated among certain communi¬ 
ties. Today, the mothers themselves are not well 
infomed and hardly seem to find time for explain¬ 
ing it. The neglect of such an important event in 
their daughter’s life can lead the young girls to have 
a negative reaction to menarchc, which can affect 
their personalities and later on their sex lives. 

Among the reasons for pregnancies that were ter¬ 
minated, a majority of women had put the blame on 
failure of contraception. It is probable that they may 

n 



not be using anything or may be using the contfa- 
c^tives iiregularly. But they thou|Ju that abortion 
service will be easily availalde to them, if they men* 
tioned that their pregnancies were due to failure of 
contraception. The engaged girls seem to constitute 
a hi^ risk group.. Some of the grls or boys used 
contraceptives but very irregularly. Most of these 
girls felt shy to broach the subject and were ptesu- 
aded by their male partner that there would be no 
harm in one or two exposures. 

One unmarried ^rl was mentally ill wiih psy¬ 
chopathic tendencies and was taking treatment from 
the psychiatric department of the KEM Hospital, 
Bombay. Though abortion helped in relieving her 
problems as also those of the pathological persona¬ 
lity prls, they dcvelojKd similar type of problems, a 
few months later, which proves the compulsive na¬ 
ture of their repeated pregnancies. They seemed to 
be pre-disposed to immaturity and emotional insU 
ability through personality characteristics and found 
some kind of Mfilment in the illegitimalc pregnancies. 

A smafl profile 

A small profile can be made up of girls who were 
interviewed. Most of these girls came from a poor 
family background. Their parents were not slaying 
together due to death, separation or work in a far off 
place. Some had severe handicaps like father being 
a drunkard or not employed or severely incapacitated. 
Sometimes, the mother was too demanding or full of 
conflicts herself. The severity of relationship bet¬ 
ween them left the girls with no ideal parental figures 
whom to emulate. A few of these girls were sub¬ 
merged in feelings of inferiority. These and the less 
intelligent ones fell an easy prey to their male part¬ 
ners who could lure them under the false pretext of 
tenderness and love. 

There may be sonic psychiatric sequelae follow¬ 
ing a legal abortion, the severity of which is difficult 
to assess because women who develop such problems 
may hardly come back and report them. But, it will 
bc_ a good practices to discuss any conflicts that may 
arise in relation to an abortion with a social worker 
or a doctor, to avoid guilt feelings. Sometimes due 
to the social setting or apprehensive adults, abortion 
does give rise to such problems, but it is to be hoped 
that these women recover with the lapse of time. 

The women in this study are from a less educat¬ 
ed and poorer society. They face the problems of 
ignorance and inability to take quick decisions. Lack 
of awareness of MTP facilities cannot be a contri¬ 
butory factor as they have already undergone M^s 
and know about the related problems. Indifference 
and inertia seem to make them sometimes tardy in 
seeking MTPs, which leads to adverse after-effects. 

Late awareness of problem 

In the case of unmarried, irregular periods often 
leads to late awareness of their problem coupled with 
the difficulty of communicating it to reproving adults, 
who must accompany them to hospitals to give, con¬ 
sent as ^ardians. Sometimes, the girls purposely 
delay their visits to a doctor becau.se they feel that 
they can win over their male partners, who will be 
forced to marry them. 


It may be that the familiar surroundings Inciease 
the value of the service given. This is why our pa¬ 
tients cwne back to us for repeat MTPs or it may be 
titat they could n(« afford to ottf with expeiien^, 
the women come to know about the free nnd satis¬ 
factory facilities in general hospitals. 

Forty to fifty per cent pregnancies end in abortion, 
which is a common and known practice of fertility 
control in all society. Thou^ less dangerous than 
child birth, the rate of comjffications--plbysical and 
psychological trauma, rises when abortion is perform¬ 
ed in the second trimester. Of course, it also depends 
on a particular society to make the experience more 
traumatic or negligible; c.g. in the Indian society, 
the social stigma attached to out-of-wedlock pregnan¬ 
cies gives rise to a lot of anxiety and guilty feelings. 
Still, any patient undergoing an abortion, with the 
best of facilities, is exposed to some risk with regard 
to her future fertility. She may become infertile due 
to pelvic infection or she may undergo spontaneous 
abortion or pre-mature labour in her future pregnan¬ 
cies which, in turn, may lead to perinantal mortality. 
The incidence of ectopc gestation is also known to 
have increased in Japan and Great Britain after the 
abortion act was legalised. 

Any nulliparous woman, therefore, has to be 
warned about all these risks, when she comes to the 
clinic seeking abortion. 

A significant number of women have found the 
immediate reaction to MTP bearabls or painless. It 
may reflect their attitude—^they wanted MTPs so 
badly that pain due to procedure hardly mattered. 
More have felt relieved after the MTI’s than anything 
else. The psychological after-effects of an abortion on 
a normally well-balanced person are not very signi¬ 
ficant as many studies have shown. Except for an¬ 
xiety and depression related to the procedure itself, 
these women seemed to benefit atlcast symptomati¬ 
cally. 

Repeat MTP 

Each case of repeat MTP needs to be studied over 
a long period, to see adjustment to MTPs before and 
after. A long term follow up study will .also reveal, 
if the MTP procedure is truly followed in a large 
number of cases, problems of menstrual abnormali¬ 
ties, infertility, poor obstetrical outcome and psycho¬ 
social and marital problems. 

The married women in this study wanted abortions 
for spacing or were not interested in any further 
additions to the family. They had typical difficulties 
of housewives due to social, economic and health 
reasons. It is necessary to persuade these women to 
accept contraceptive measures or a surgical method 
of sterilisation. Our experience shows that after the 
MTPs the women are certainly more receptive to 
family planning advice. The unmarried women also 
can be introduced to contraception and the fear of 
injury to body, sex and community has to be over¬ 
come by proper counselling. Awareness regarding 
availability of abortion facility should be created and 
its comparative safctly, if performed by trained hands 
in early pregnancy needs to be stressed. Wlomen 
need to be made to understand that repeat abortion 
will make them lose their resistance to disease. 

Continued on page 15 
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What ails agricultyi;^! 




credit institutions ? 


Cooperative, commercial and regional rural banks made multipronged attack on the 
strong hold ofprivate moneylenders in rural areas by providing finances to the weaker sections 
for their agricultural operations. But lack of coordination among the agencies, poor per¬ 
formance in recoveries, ami lack of insight into the complex agrarian problems have proved 
to be the drawbacks in the existing system. To strengthen the banking structure and ensure 
free flow of credit, the author suggests that measures like geographical demarcation, com¬ 
pulsory repayment, and strengthening primary agricultural credit societies, should be imple¬ 
mented. 


A. R. PATEL 


INDIA has now accepted a multi-agency system 
comprising co-operative, commercial and re^onal 
rural banks for financing programmes in the agricul¬ 
tural and rural development sector. 

'lire century old plight of Indian cultivators parli- 
ciilarly in terms of their perpetual and heavy debt 
burden was first traced out very concretely and com- 
preheHsively by the All-India Rural Credit Survey 
Committee during 1951-52. Its important findings co¬ 
vered the sources of rural credit both institutional 
and non-institutional, terms and conditions of lending 
and the extent of debt burden on all the categories 
of farmers, alongwith a set of recommendations. 

Among the institutional credit agencies cooperatives 
have a long history of development dating back to 
1904, with the primary object of providing cheap 
credit to the farmers and protecting tlicm Irom ex¬ 
ploitation by the private moneylenders. 

A new dimension in rural credits 

The assignment of a bigger role to commercial 
banks in agriculture and rural development is a new 
dimension in the institutional structure of rural credit. 
Since the nationalisation of major commercial banks 
in 1969, there has been a revolutionary change in 
the philosophy of lending by commercial banks. This 
change is mainly twofold: the transformation of pu¬ 
rely commercial banks into development banks and 
the diversification of banks operations across the 
traditional boundaries to cover agriculture, more pre¬ 
cisely, the rural sector as a whole. As a result, the 
burdte of risk and responsibility both in terms of 
business and social commitment of the banks as 
change agents has become heavier. Because of inex¬ 
perience of the rural situation in terms of its complex 
agrarian relations and general socio-economic back- 
wttfdness the commercial banks operating in rural 
areas have been cautious and careful about the various 
types of problems of development to be tackled. 


The Regional Rural Banks (RRBs) came info be¬ 
ing as a result of measures under 20-point economic 
programme announced in 1975. The idea was that 
in order to fill the gap created as a result of the step 
towards eradication of rural indebtedness, a set of low 
cost rural banks sponsored by the nationalised com¬ 
mercial banks would be set up at the doorsteps of the 
farmers particularly where the cooperative structure 
was weak and commercial banks did not enter. A 
role of crucial importance was assigned to these 
banks for forging a link between other credit agen¬ 
cies and catering effectively to the needs of the 
marginal farmers, landless labourers, rural artisans 
who have remained outside the reach of all organised 
credit agencies. 

Thus, today we have 94,019 primary agricultural 
credit societies (PACS) covering 5,28,000 villages, 
.137 District Central Cooperative Banks (DCBs) with 
7606 offices, 26 State Cooperative Banks (SCBs) 
with 438 offices, 19 State Land Dcv'elopmcnt Banks 
(SLDBs) operating through 1000 branches, 889 Pri¬ 
mary Land Development Banks (PLDBs) with about 
six million farmers on their rolls. 117 Regional Ru¬ 
ral Banks (RRBs) with their 4,800 branches and 
17,650 rural branches of commercial banks. 

InsHfiitional agencies 

It has been a long haul since the Rural Credit 
Survey Committee (1954) reported that institutional 
agencies provided only about seven per cent of rural 
credit. The current estimate is that about 35 per 
cent rural credit requirement is met by institutional 
agencies. By June 1981 the total in.stitutional short 
and long term agricultural credit outstanding was 
Rs, 7454 crores compared to Rs. 1075 crorcs in 
1969. The rural credit structure has undergone a 
great deal of diversification since the adoption of 
rnulti-agency approach. The cooperative branch, par¬ 
ticularly at the PACs level, has been drastically 
pruned. Under the re-organisation scheme, the number 
of PACs has declined from 2,12,000 in 1960-61 to 
94,019 at the end of June 1981, with a membership 
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of about 57 million. With the ent^ ot commercial 
banks In the sj^te of rural credit, nearly 4S per 
cent of total annual dtort and long term loans for 
agriculture ate issued by them. Rural branches of 
commercial banks have increased from 1860 in 
July 1969 to 17650 as of June 1981. Regional Ru¬ 
ral Bai^ with a modest start in 1975 are now ope¬ 
rating in 182 districts in 19 states. One in every 
eight commercial bank branches operating today is 
an office of a RRB. 

To ensure that co-operative credit ts not pre¬ 
empted by large farmers and at least 20 per cent 
id advances go to the small larmers specific condi¬ 
tions are stipi^ated by the RBI on drawals on short 
term credit limits sanctioned to central cooperative 
banks for advances during the year. As a result the 
flow of credit to the weaker sections has increased 
from Rs. 213 crores in 1973-74 to Rs. 490 crores 
in 1977-78—Rs. 198 crores to members holding less 
than one hectare of land, Rs. 246 crores to those 
holding more than one hectare but less than two hec¬ 
tares and the rest to tenants, landless labourers, 
rural artisans. 

Rule of commercial banks 

Commercial Bank’s contribution to agricultural 
creffit has substantially increased during the post- 
nationalised era. Total bank lending to agriculture 
(direct and indirect both) increased from Rs. 188.42 
crores in June 1969 to Rs. 3097.21 crores in June 
1980, the share of direct lending having increased 
from Rs. 53.61 crores spread over 2.6 lakli accounts 
to Rs. 2363.81 crores spread over 76.8 lakh ac¬ 
counts. At the end of June 1980, total direct finance 
to agriculture in India made by the banking system 
stood at Rs. 6339.6 crores. Of this, Rs. 3830.3 
crores (60.4 per cent) was contributed by co-opera¬ 
tive institutions and Rs. 2509.3 crores (39.6 per 
cent) by commercial banks and regional rural banks. 
In June 1972 the share of commercial banks in total 
rural credit of Rs. 1865.4 crores had stood at only 
14.4 per cent. Between June 1972 and June 1980, 
co-operative credit to agriculture increased by 140 
per cent whereas scheduled commercial banks credit 
to agriculture increased by as much as 774 per cent. 
The ratio of short terra loan to medium and long 
term loan in cooperative credit to agriculture in 
June 1980 was 44:56 whereas in the case of com¬ 
mercial banks it was 40:60 which .shows a slightly 
higher emphasis on term lending by commercial 
banks. 

Commercial banks have also been asked to en¬ 
sure that at least 40 per cent (instead of 33.3 per 
cent earlier) of their advances flow to the priority 
sector, and by March 1985, at least 16 per cent of 
total advances are lent to the agricultural sector. 
Further within the agricultural sector at least 50 per 
cent of direct lending should be disbursed to the 
‘weaker sections’ by March 1983. Besides, commer¬ 
cial banks are required to set apart at least one per 
cent of their aggregate advances of the previous year, 
for lending under the differential rate of interest 
(DRI) scheme at four per cent rate of interest to eli¬ 
gible categories and 40 per cent of such advances 
should be earmarked for Scheduled Castes and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes borrowers. 

The erstwhile Agricultural Refinance and Devclop- 


mMt Corporation (ARDC) which has now been re¬ 
named as National Bank for Agriculture and Rural 
Development (NABARDO with et^nded role and 
responsibilities, had also intensified its efforts to be¬ 
nefit small fanners under its scheme of refinance. 
Thus, the share of small fanners in ARDC disburse¬ 
ments increased from 35 per cent in 1975-76 to 58 
per cent in 1979-80 and further to 60 per cent in 
1980-81. 

Pofley effects 

The policies pursued by the Government from 
time to time in creating the rural credit structure 
and enlarging its scope of operation have produced 
adverse effects of long term nature on planning, 
managing and administering the rural credit and 
deserve attention of all these concerned with the 
subject of rural credit. A few of the noticeable effects 
are highlighted as under. 

The position in respect of overdiies of DCCBs has 
deteriorated in respect of both amount and percent¬ 
age to outstanding loans. With overdue forming 36 
per cent of the loans outstanding, the capactiy of 
these banks to secure funds as well as to raise their 
advances has been severely limited. Further, more 
than a fifth of these banks arc not yet having ade¬ 
quate business judged on the basis of the viability 
norm of a loan business of Rs. 2 crores. The situ¬ 
ation is worse in respect of PACS. More than 52 
per cent of the borrowers have become defaulters 
and overdues amounting to over Rs. 800 crores 
form 45 per cent of loans outstanding. As far as 
overdues are concerned, land development banks 
have fared no better than the DCCBs or PACS. The 
overdues of the ('entral Cooperative Land Develop¬ 
ment Banks increased to Rs. 127 crores forming as 
high as 48 per cent of the total demand. 

The recycling of fund has also become slower in 
case of public sector banks with the poor performance 
of recovery. The recovery performance of these banks 
has been a cau^e of grave concern. The unchecked 
rise in overdues clearly calls for firm measures which 
cannot be introduced unless the governments pro¬ 
vide adequate support to credit Institutions. 

The loanable resources of the credit institutions 
have thus started drj'ing up thereby bringing down 
the pace of farm development. The worst effect of 
this may be realised in future from the fact that 
(i) it would make the decision making process on the 
part of bank management difficult m regard to its 
lending policies, procedures and operations, (ii) the 
moneylenders and pawn brokers would drive the 
rural folk living so near the brink of destitution, 
deeper and deeper into the morass of indebtedness. 

Though every agency has realised that coordina¬ 
tion amongst different credit and developmental insti¬ 
tutions pays rich dividends, there has been utter 
lack of coordination between different agencies. This 
has resulted in the failure of many important sche¬ 
mes jprojcctslprogrammes. The public sector banks 
formulated impressionistic survey reports as also dis¬ 
trict credit plans for their lead districts but in absence 
of coordination, the successful implementation re¬ 
mained a paper exercise. Past experience suggests 
that the problems of coordination are not nccessarilv 
structural and procedural, but they are deeply rooted 
in the interplay of conflicting interest groups. 
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FUMWfe i p y g irth 

During tl !0 e^ties, tiie farm sector in India in 
order to achieve 3.3 to 4.0 per cent of growth per 
annum would require tremendous and sizeable credit 
which would pose plenty of pernicious problems, cs- 
p^ally from the management and adnunistration 
point at view. The National Commission on Agricul¬ 
ture (NCA) has estimated the credit requirements of 
the farm sector to be Rs. 16,549 crores by 1985. 
By 1984-85 commercial banks are expected to meet 
50 per cent of the total credit requirements. Even 
more than this would be required in the eighties in 
view of the increased demand of institutional credit 
for large scale on farm development works under 
major command area development programmes, cul¬ 
tivation of crops of high value under irrigation which 
would require more fertilizers, pesticides and farm 
power; dairy development programmes under Ope¬ 
ration Flood, and for storage processing and market¬ 
ing of farm produce. 

The Lead Banks have now been formulating third 
round of district credit plans (DCFs) for therr lead 
districts from Januaiy 1983 to March 1985. These 
DCFs are being scientifically prepared taking into 
consideration the need for developing essential in¬ 
frastructural facilities in the rural areas to create a 
climate conducive for credit absorption. The eighties 
may witness fundamental changes in this area in 
view of significant political comiuitincnts to reduce 
hunger, poverty and unemployment. Already six more 
banks'have been nationalised in the beginning of 
1980. A process of writing-off of farmers, debt 
with the co-operative credit institutions has set in. 
The National Bank for Agriculture and Rural Deve¬ 
lopment was set up from July 1982. This development 
of significant importance has been witnessed in the 
early eighties. However, the success of the rural 
credit structure would depend essentially on the 
ability and willingness of the management of credit 
institutions to design innovative products that suit 
the needs of different segments of rural community. 
The experience of the past 25 years proves that the 
weakness of the base level FACS cannot be explain¬ 
ed entirely in terms of variables implicit in the pat- 
term of their reforms. It can be largely attributed (o 
the deep rooted power structure at the local and 
state levels. 



Berid^, tbe question is aot one of the identifying 
the operatkmal and policy areas which require co¬ 
ordination but it is that of reconciling evicting 
political intnests and institutional imperatives. Ana¬ 
lysis of the experioiccs in the past shows that what¬ 
ever may be the sound rural credit system—so well 
conceived and meticulously designed—would fail 
to meet the expectations unless the political and 
ecmomic interest groups recognise their role in the 
development process. 

In order to improve the productirity profitability 
and efficiency of the credit institutions on the one 
hand and meet the growing demand for credit in 
the farm sector and rural development on the other, 
it is necessary that following issues should be rcsolv- 
ed at the earliest : 

•Demarcating the operational area in relation 
to the geographical demarcation rather 
than functional jurisdiction. 

•Mafa'ng the repayment of loans compulsory 
through enforcement of laws except those 
affected by the natural calamities for 
which long term measures including crop- 
insurance would have to be evolved. 

•Strengthening the base level FACS so as to 
make them focal points for discharging 
the functions of efficient rural credit 
system and delinking them from the 
scat of power politics. □ 


(Continued from Fage 12) 

This article is only a small beginning. Much more 
work is needed to study factors which lead a woman 
to wilfully expose herself to an unwanted pregnancy. 

Identification of characteristics of women who come 
for repealed abortions and profile of women not ac¬ 
cepting contraception studies on broader scale will go 
a long way in identifying these high risk groups, so 
that appropriate remedial measures can be taken up. 

We do not stop cars from running becau.se there 
arc accidents. We admit that there are dangers, but 
try to minimise them by taking precautions. Simi¬ 
larly, with a careful selection of cases, and improve- 
menl in techniques of MTF, supported by contracep¬ 
tive practice, we will cover a long way in reducing 
the complications of MTF. 

Our present day society is threatened by fertility 
for which abortion is one of the answers. In a way, 
it allows the woman to be master of her own body 
and brings her the joy of bearing ‘wanted children. 
Unwanted pregnancies will lead to unwanted children 
for whom society will have to pay dearly over years 
and generations. 

(Courtesy : Heahh and Population— 
- Perspective and Issues.) 
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Training managers for 
rural development 


To lift the rural people above the poverty line, to create more rural assets, to tap the 
dormant immense resources ami exploit them to the best advantage of the rural areas, India 
has embarked on a number of development programmes. Here comes the need to have proper 
managerial skills in chalking out, executing and implementing the right schemes at right time 
and places. The Institute of Rural Management, Anand has been trying to supply managers 
by imparting training in such schemes. 

DR. N. KUMAR 


CONCEPl'UALLY, integrated rural development 
means multi-faccd, multi-directional development oi 
rural economy by exploiting to the optimum local re¬ 
sources in men. material, land and water. The concept 
was first proposed in the Central Budget of 1976-77 
and a beginning was made in a new direction. In a rural 
situation, the following are fikely to be the main 
elements :— 

1. In the agricultural sector, the emphasis has 
to be on land reforms, supply of inputs, soil 
conservation, water management, fisheries, 
poultry, dairy farming, post-harvest techno¬ 
logy, augmentation and harnessing of new 
sources of energy. 

2. Cottage and small industries including Agro- 
Industries Management and marketing of the 
products. 

3. Health and Family Welfare including en¬ 
vironmental improvements. 

4. Education, s(x;ial education and cultiir.il 
activities. 

5. Social Welfare Programme incliKling pro¬ 
grammes for children, women and other 
weaker sections. 

An integrated development plan, however, will be 
in consonance with local resources, enterprise with an 
intimate knowledge and understanding of local condi¬ 
tion*, needs and possibilities. 

The strategy and methodology for accelerated rural 
development will be as follows : 

(a) increasing production and productivity in 
agriculture and allied sectors; 

(b) resources and income development of vtilne- 
rabfc section of the rural population through 
development of the primary, secondary gnd 
tertiary sectors; 

(c) skill formation and skill upgrading program¬ 
mes to promote self and wage employment 
amongst the rural poor; 


(d) facilitating adequate availability of credit to 

support the programme taken up for the 
rural poor; ... 

(e) promoting marketing support to ensure the 
viability of production programmes and to 
insulate the rural poor from exploitation in 
the marketing of their products; 

(f) piovision of additional employment opportu¬ 
nities to the rural poor for gainful employ¬ 
ment during the lean agricultural season 
through a National Rural Employment 
Programme (NREP); 

(g) provi.sion of essential minimum needs; and 

(h) involvement of universities, research and 
technical institutions in preparing a shelf of 
projects Both for self-employment and NREP 
and in preparing strategics for the scientific 

' utilisation of local resources. 

Combating Unen 4 >Io.vmcnt 

Increasing investments are being made in the rural 
sector to combat the massive problems of unemploy¬ 
ment and poverty. A large number of rural development 
projects addressed to the needs of specific groups of 
people, geographic areas and commodities are being 
implemented in the country. Besides, the number of 
rural enterprwes in the co-operative and public sectors 
have been increasing rapidly in the past few years. 
Professional rural managers are urgently needed in afl 
these projects and enterprises. 

Operation Flood II—with an envisaged total invest¬ 
ment of nearly R,s. 485 crores over a period of seven 
years—^vvill alone need around 400 fresh graduates in 
rural managerial cadres each year. This programme 
aims at helping some ten million rural miBc pr^ucihg 
families to set up co-operatives in 150 districts in the 
country. Similarly, the setting up of oilseeds producer’* 
co-operatives with an investment of over Rs. 2000 
million—^will require another 200 managers each year, 
at least until the mid-1980’s. Programme further en¬ 
visaged include co-operativisation in fruits, vegetables, 
cotton and fisheries. 
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iaaiuige* 

meat ixu^tinos la iiula w utad'equate to meet uie 
uenm^ ttHT tllBm. Moi^vec, atesost aii these mnage- 
meot gtadttates aie absorbed: by the mdusuiail seciut. 
The rural sector, which so desperately needs profes¬ 
sional managers, ctmtinues to suffer from an acme 
shortage. Besides, the rural areas, whose development 
has such an important place in our Five-Year Plans 
lace diverse socio-cufiural and institutional problem.* 
which require specialised managerial resources. 

Rwk o( IRMA 

The Institute of Rural Management, Anand 
(IRMA), was established in 1979 at Anand in Kaira 
District of the State of Gujarat, India, with the active 
support of the Government of India, the Government 
of Gujarat, the National Dairy Development Board 
and the Indian Dairy Corporation. 

The IRMA is an autonomous body registered under 
the Societies’ Registration Act, 1860, and is the first 
in Incfia to undertake professional education of young 
graduates in rural management. 

The IRMA is born out of a conviction that all-round 
and substained development requires specialised 
managerial manpower for producers’ organisations — 
and these are crucial for the development of the rural 
economy of India. The IRMA seeks to generate appio- 
priate managerial resources through management 
eddeation and training, research and consultancy 
activities. The objectives of IRMA are : 

(1) to impart education and training to young 
men and women for managing income-genc- 

" rating and development activities for and on 
behalf of the rural producers. 

(2) to oiler training courses for policy-makeis, 
directors, general managers and those in 
charge of specific managerial functions in 
rural enterprises and projects. 

(3) to conduct research on operating problems 
in order to help improve the management of 
rural enterprises and projects. 

(4) to undertake basic research into the processes 
of rural management to augment the existing 
body of knowfedge, and 

(5) to provide consultancy services to ruial 
enterprises and organisations in the co-ope¬ 
rative and other sectors in order to improve 
their operational efficiency and effectiveness. 

The Institute offers a twoi-year residential post¬ 
graduate programme in Rural Management (PRM). 
The programme will equip its participants with pro¬ 
fessional managerial skills and abilities essential for 
managing rural enterprises and institutions that endea¬ 
vour to bring about change. The distinctive feature of 
IRMA’s Post-graduate programme in Rural Manage¬ 
ment (PRM) is that it effectively blends education at 
Anand with field-based training in the village situations 
as well as in rural producers’ organisations. IRMA’s 
aim to build up practical, professional rural managers 
is reflected on the one hand in the strong application 
bias built into the courses, and on the other, in the 
emphasis placed on the two segments of field-based 
training to which nearly one half of the programme 
period ifi devoted. In the Field-Study segment, which 
forms one part of field-based training, students have 


ot^jo^ttpides to stiKiy the coadiBoss of ville^ Me 
auo uig. ButcUonmg ot rural insutudons in tbeu setting, 
in toe Maaagemeut iraioeestup Segment, tormmg tbe 
second #aijt of the neld based uauung, students are 
provided opportunity to appreciate the problems and 
cundiUoQS of rural entcrprises and their luncUoniug us 
organised working to bring about change. 

Two Field-work modules of five weeks each are 
couducted under faculty guidance at sites spread alt 
over India. For instance, lor their first field-work 
module, FRM 80-82 students were formed into eight 
groups and attached to the NDDB Spearhead Teams 
operating in Ahmedabad, Kolhapur, Guntur, Erode, 
Bliatinda, Rohtak, Meerut and Varanasi. Similarly, 
PRM 81-83 students were located in four groiqis in 
villages selected from Banaskantlia, Ujjain, Nalgond'u 
and Madurai districts. 

Bridgii^ the gap 

Training is the act of increasing the knowledge, 
aptitude and skill of a rural manager to do a particular 
job related to rural development. The main objective 
ol training is 'to bridge the gap between existing per- 
lormance ability and desired performance’. The 
following are the main objectives of training ; 

J. to impact the new entrants the basic know¬ 
ledge and skiU they need for performance 
of definite task in a better way. 

2. To assist the employees to function mure 
effectively and efficiently in their present 
position by providing them latest inlormation 
and techniques and developing their skills in 
their particular field. 

3. To build up a second hue of competent 
officers and prepare them to occupy more 
responsible positions. 

4. To broaden the minds of senior managers so 
tJiat they can correct tlic narrowness of the 
outlook that may arise ' from over 
specialisation. 

Programme in Rural Management is initially started 
as a 12-month programme to be followed up by a 
year of one-the-job in a rural producers’ organisation 
before the award of the diploma. Based on a number 
of considerations, the programme structure was modi¬ 
fied and its duration extended to a two academic-year 
residential post-graduate programme. The Programme 
ia Rural Management curriculum develops basic skills 
and abilities in the managerial functional areas; ac¬ 
counting and finance, production and processing, 
marketing, personnel and ewloyee relations planning 
and control. The class-study’segment consists of three 
terms of ten weeks each in the first academic year and 
two terms of five weeks each during second year of the 
programme. Most class-room sessions in any course 
involve analysis through discussion of real-life situations 
(i.c., case studies). Students particqiatc in the case- 
discussions in which the faculty-member offering the 
session acts as facilitating moderator. Whenever neces¬ 
sary, technical notes are distributed to* the students 
to help them clarify concepts. The field-study segment 
consists of two modules of five-weeks each. It em- 
pliasises exposure to rural proditcers’ relations with 
cooperative organisations. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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A 13'MeiJlber working group on savings, set up by 
the DepaiUnent of Stausucs, Ministry ut Planning, 
untlcr ine Chaumansnip ot Prot. K.'M. Kaj, has 
gesterf ^at attempt should be made to esumaie capital 
lormatibn and saving ^parately tm farm bousehsMs, 
unincorporated enterprises and for household proper. 

The Icrm of reference of the working Group, which 
included both othcia& and non-olhciais were (i) to 
undertake a critical review ot the available estimates 
ot investments and savings in the economy both of the 
aggregates and their components; \u) to evaluate them 
micrpretative significance; and (iii) to recommend 
improvements in the methods and procedures of csti* 
mation including suggestions as to the possibihty of 
buildup up regional estimates. 

The working Croup has observed that the Central 
Statistical Organisation (CSO) has by and large drawn 
upon all available sources of iniormation in the pro¬ 
cess of estimating capital formation and saving in the 
economy and have also effected a number of improve¬ 
ments in the estimates as part of the more compre¬ 
hensive series of national income and expenditure. 

Other important suggestions made by the working 
Group are : 

(1) Improvements should be made in the method 
of estimation of provision for depreciation. 
At present different procedures are being 
used in different sectors. Criteria and 
methods adopted should be put on a more 
ratibnaf and uniform basis. In this context 
the Group felt that the methodology now 
adopted for estimating capital consumpuon 
in agriculture is quite appropriate, and niigbt 
be extended to other sectors also. It would, 
however, require building up of a compre¬ 
hensive life table of physical assets in each 
sector and sub-sectors, based on detailed 
painstaking analysis of physical assets. 

(ii) Improvements are also called for in 

of estimates of investment in inventories. T^e 
present system of estimation of inventory in 
agriculture and trade for the household sector, 
linked directly to the increase in bank credit 
extended to this sector is unsatisfactory. 

(iii) Some work needs to be initiated for under¬ 
standing the various dimensions of what'Tl 
often losely referred to as the ‘paralled 
economy*. 

(iv) The Reserve Bank of India (RBI) should 
continue its' C^ampany Finance studies with 
greater regularity, find more appropriate 
blowing up factors through regular cen.suses 
and adbpt better sampling procedures for 
companies with relatively small paid-up 
capital. The RBI should also continue its 
studies on foreign contrcdled nipw 
companies. 

(v) Regarding preparation of estimate of capibd 
formation and saving at the regional level, 

IS 


the OK)up suppmted the recommendations 
of die Regional Accounts Committee appoin¬ 
ted by CSO in 1972 and d^ired their speedy 
implementation. 

(vi) Steps should be taken to ensure that the 
estimates released by the CSO and RBI do 
not show any discrepancy other than those 
caused by differences in time of preparation 
of publication of their respective series. 

While giving an overall assessment and interpreta¬ 
tion the Group is of the view that there is no reason 
to doubt that there has been a substantial increase in 
the rate of domestic saving (at current prices) over the 
last quarter of a century. The sharper increase observ¬ 
ed in recent years could, however, be due in part to 
transient factors, and in the absence of a more 
detailed analysis it is premature to draw any other 
conclusion on this basis;. 

Moreover, on account of the higher rate of increase 
in the prices ot capital goods during this period, and 
the decline in the rate of inflow of foreign saving freon 
the end of 1960's, the increase in the rale of fixed 
capital formation that has been achieved has been 
necessarily more modcsl in the 1970’s, However, some 
members felt that the above interpretation over-shadows 
the notable effort which was made to raise the rale 
of capital formation in the coiiniry in the difficult period 
ctf 1970's. They also held the view that in respect of 
rise in savings the Report has over-emphasdsed the 
impact of transient factors and laid little stress on the 
fact of its buoyancy. 


(Continued from page 17) 


During the management traineeship .segment (MTS) 
the students work in different rural producers’ organisa¬ 
tions ob-thc-job in different functional areas and also 
undertakes specific projects. MTS is intended to expose 
the students to practical problems in functional areas, 
besides having them to undertake specific projects 
of an inter-disciplin^ nature. MTS gives tfaa 
students opportunities to apply their conceptual 
knowledge and abilities in tackfing operational 
problems under faculty guidance, ^ogr^me in 
Rtirgfi Managemtint dntws on the i^isc^iGdei ; 
mathematics and statistics, computer s^dence and 
operational research, economics, psychology, sociology 
and other social sciences. Programme in Rurm 
Management develops an understanding contextual 
realities in : nual environment, communication, inter¬ 
personal behaviour, agri-business system, economic 
and socio-political systems, statutory regulations, vaaS 
dewbpment projects. Programme in Rural Manage¬ 
ment seeks a systems approach to : co-r^ierative 
management, development administration, integrate 
rural management. □ 
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resources affects 
Bihar agriculture 


In Bihar 113 lakh hectares are being cultivated and 27 lakh hectares have irrigation 
facilities^ In 1980-81 the State produced 106 lakh tonnes of foodgrains. For 1981-82 the 
target is 116 lakh tonnes. But the total requirement of foodgrains of the State is 130 lakh 
tonnes. The State has been implementing various schemes to improve the agricultural front 
by introducing high yielding varieties of seeds, modern methods of cultivation, supplying 
fertilisers and so on. , 


B. RAI 


IN BIHAR gross area under cultivation is 113 
lakh hectares. The net sown area is 84.6 lakh 
hectares. Orchards are in 2.2 lakh hectares and the 
pasture and grazing lands are in about 1.6 lakh hec¬ 
tares. Forest area is in 28,4 lakh hectares. The inten¬ 
sity of cropping is 1.34. The gross irrigated area is 
about 27 lakh hectares. Wkh this agricultural infra¬ 
structure, the state produced a total of 106 lakh tonnes 
of foodgrains during 1980-81. The target of f<.)od 
production during 1981-82 has been set at about 116 
lakh tonnes. The total requirement of food grains has 
been cstunated at 130 lakh tonnes. The production of 
pukes during 1980-81 was 7.72 lakh tonnes. The pul¬ 
ses requirement of the State was estimated at 35 lakh 
tonnes. The state is presently producing only one-third 
of its pulses requirement. The total oil requirement 
has been estimated at 2 lakh tonnes. Against this re¬ 
quirement, only 30 thousand tonnes (i.e., about 15 per 
cent of the requirement) is being presently produced. 
Bihar needs 104.3 lakh tonnes of sugarcane. But 
the present production is less than half of its overall 
requirement. On the basis of 10 ounces per day, per 
individual the milk requirement of the state comes to 
about 274.2 lakh litres. The present production of 
milk is about 50 lakh litres. The state owned dairies 
process only about 2.2 lakh litres of milk per day 
which is a^ut 4 per cent of the total milk-produc¬ 
tion. The production of eggs is about 16 lakh per day 
against the total requirement of about 350 lakh. The 
production of meat is about 60,000 tonnes against the 
total requirement of over 3 lakh tonnes. 

Bihar has xxtensive inland fisheries resources 
(80,000 hectares of water area). But it contributes 
only 0.6 lakh tonnes which is about 8.5 per cent of 
the total fish production of the country from the in¬ 
land sources. Taking 50 per cent of the population 
to be fish eating the total requirement of fish for 


the state by 1985 is, expected to be about 2 lakli metric 
tonnes. Presently, the State is producing about less 
than one third of its overall requirements of fish. 

Though endowed with abundant human, water and 
land resources the average yield levels and rate of 
growth of agricultural production have considerably 
Tagged behind in the Stale. The reasons primarily 
relate to the managerial problems of water, land and 
human resources and comparatively less utilization 
of the new scientific knowledge in increasing and 
upgrading the levels of the agricultural production. 

As indicated before, the development and trans¬ 
fer of field-oriented production technology is the 
first step towards increasing agricultural production. 
In Bihar, rice fills the bread basket of the Slate. It is 
grown in over 55 lakh hectares which is about half of 
the total cropped area. To increase the productivity 
of this crop, recently a number of new varieties 
(Sita,' Deepa, Archana, Pankaj, Rajcndra Dhan 201, 
202, 401, 501, etc.) besides many other established 
ones, have been pushed into the production program¬ 
mes. Efforts are being made to increase the pi^uc- 
tivity of the summer rice and ‘Kharuhan’ transplanted 
rice under post-flood conditions in North Bihar dis¬ 
tricts. A new variety ‘Janaki’ has now been much 
liked by the farmers for cultivation under medium 
deep water paddy conditions in North Bihar. The 
coverage of high yielding varieties (HYV) in rice, 
however, is about 25 per cent, but the coverage of 
HYV in wheat is quite good i,e., above 90 per cent 
of the total wheat acreage in the State. The varieties 
grown and suggested for the commercial wheat pro¬ 
duction in Bihar arc now Sonalika, HP-1102, 
HP-1207, UP-262 and 0-306. In many parts 
of Bihar, rice-wheat rotation is now becoming popu¬ 
lar. Because of the high and stable yield levels the 
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^ €aiftjr TtiS h faarwislog. Ai agaiin the 
Rate acie^e of 10 qlha ; flie acreage yield level 
of rabi maize is 21.6 q|ha. The fan^ live picked 
up the new technology of growing rabi maize under 
assured irrigatioa and are considerably benefiting 
from its production-advance. Cta«! branded as con¬ 
servative in utilizing fertilizers in crop production, 
many a farmer in Bihar are now giving 60 to 80 Kg 
nitrogen per hectare in producing this crop. As is 
now well known, as against, the average of 31 kg| 
hectare consumption of plant nutrients in country, 
Bihar uses only about 16 kg|hectarc and rice receives 
seldom more than 6-7 kg|hecfarc—on a statewise 
average figure. Since there is considerable shortage of 
the genuine seeds of ‘Hi-starch’ hybrid at the planting 
time, a large number of farmers arc planting the 
seeds of the improved composite varieties. Tfte Uni¬ 
versity at Pusa (Bihar) has developed two such com¬ 
posites Suwan and Lakshmi. Suwan is good for grow¬ 
ing in the Kharif season. Lakshmi is now becoming 
popular with the rabi-maize growers. For incieasing 
tho pulses production, the seeds of mung varieties 
Pusa Baisakhi, Amrit, 12/333, Sunaina; Urd varieties, 
Navin, Type 9 and Arhar varieties Bahar, Basant, 
Lakshmi are in good demand. For increasing the 
oil seeds production in the State, the bold-sceded 
mustard variety, Varuna has been found to be use¬ 
ful. As against the State average of 5 qjha, this 
variety has given 15 to 20 q|ha in the farmers’ fields 
in good crop management conditions. It is also en¬ 
visaged to extend the area under groundnut as a 
.spring!summer crop in Kosi Command Area (Sahar- 
sa, Madhepura and Purnea districts) and as a com¬ 
ponent of mixed crop culture with kharif mabc in 
North Bihar, The cultivation economic indicate that 
if one gets a net profit of Rs. 4,000 from one hectare 
of kharif maize, he can as well have Rs. 7,000 per 
hectare from the same land by introducing the arounc- 
nut as mixed cropping with kharif maize, which is, 
otherwise now becoming a risky crop. There are 
also, good possibilities of growing Til as a summer 
crop in this State. 


Though Bihar is deficit in major food crops, its 
fertile north Bihar is bestowed with nature’s gift of 
perpetual greenery and good weather for successful 
crop production. It grows and exports a number of 
commercial crop.s to others states. Some of these crops 
are tobacco, chillies, sweet potato, Makhana and the 
luscious litchi. Bihar earns each year a revenue of 
about Rs. 25 crore from tobacco. The total acreage 
of this crop in the State is 16,000 hectares out of 
which about 13,000 hectares is in north-Bihar. About 
half of its total production is being marketed to the 
other States. For commercial cultivation of this crop, 
new improved varieties Sona, Gandak Bahar, and 
Prabha have been observed to be promising. In re¬ 
cent years growing of tobacco in between the two 
rows of 90 cm, .planted sugarcane has been observed 
to be economically profitable. Tobacco vacates the 
fields ^ter five months and thereafter the sugarcane 
g^s well. It is estimated that this technique could 
g^vc a net profit of Rs. 4000 to Rs. 5000 per hectare 
in the farmers’ fields. This technology is now being 
demonstrated in the farmers’ fields for its large scale 
adoption. In sweet potato, evolution of a new weevil 
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resistiiiiit variety Rajendra Sa1carkaaid-5, and the 
introduetkm of a two ti« cropping of ‘RS-5’ and 
‘Cross-4*, varieties in alternate rows in the farmers 
field has given a new impetus in increasing its produc¬ 
tion. In this crop, however, now there is a need to 
fipd oot large scale usage for the cheaply available 
tubers on commercial scale for food, feed or extrac¬ 
tion of starch. 

Litchi and Makhana are the pride of north Bihar. 
Litchi is still being grown with the traditional Shahi, 
China, and other local varieties which usually have 
a short span of fruiting season. Tliough, there is good 
potential of increasing the productivity of this crop, 
not much technological development and research in¬ 
put has gone in enhancing its production levels. The 
traditional areas of Darbhanga, Madhubani and 
Sitamarhi di.'>fricts arc growing the Makhana, a water 
crop in its traditional way and exporting the bounty 
of this crop to other states. Now Rajendra Agricul¬ 
tural University, Pusa is planning to initiate some re¬ 
search efforts for increasing its production. 

Large part of agriculture in plateau region of south 
Bihar is rainfed. There are very limited resources of 
irrigation. The advances in the technology of dryland 
agriculfure provides a good omen for the well being 
of the farmers in this region. As a consequence of 
coordinated research efforts, a field oriented techno¬ 
logy for obtaining 2.5 tonsjhectare has been developed 
for ragi (madua) which is the mainstay of life of 
the tribals of the plateau region. There are as well 
good possibilities of growing groundnut and soyabean 
in this area. However, the soil is slightly acidic and ap¬ 
plication of lime has been observed to be helpful in 
increasing the seed yields of these crops. During rabi, 
most of the fields arc kept fallow. However, it has 
been now observed that just after harvesting kharif 
crops, dryland crops like linseed, gram and safflower 
could be grown successfully on the residual soil- 
moisture. This technology is now being demonstrated 
in the farmers fields through an operational research 
project. 

To tackle the location-specific problems of plateau 
region, recently Birsa Agricultural University has 
been established at Ranchi with a mandate to foster 
the location specific research on agriculture, agro- 
forestry and for livestock improvement of this re¬ 
gion. It is hoped, that in years to come, this University 
will rightly fulfil its mission, live up to its expectations, 
and become an instrument of the agricultural progress 
of this region. At least now, there is a good reason 
to be hopeful. □ i 
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in Government sector 


C. S. PILLAI 


KERALA STATE D^gs & Pharmaceuticals Ltd. 
(KSDP) was established in 1974 in Alleppey with the 
production of several life saving essential drug formu¬ 
lations. The activities of the cumpanf steadily increas¬ 
ed reaching the production value of Rs. 430 lakhs 
in 1981-82. Today the company has 70 items of drugs 
In its range including antibiotic, antibacterial agents, 
Sulpha Drugs, Sedatives, anti T.B. Drugs, Vitamin pre¬ 
parations, Dextrose and saline transfusions cte. 

The Company has also entered the open market with 
brand name specialities. Currently there are nine such 

S troducts in the market and four more are ready for 
aunching. Another four products are expected to be 
launched during this year. The open market sales 
arc presently confined to Kerala and the Company 
plans to widen this field into the adjoining States 
s>liortly. 

The company has been making profit from the very 
first year of operations and the profitability is grow¬ 
ing significantly from year to year. The company 
employs 328 personnel inclirding 49 scientific and tech¬ 
nical staff. It has very cordial industrial relations and 
the employees are the best paid in the industry in 
Kerala. 

The company quality control is equal to the best 
in the country and it employs latest sophisticated test¬ 
ing equipment. AH items of raw material, packing 
material and the finished products arc subjected to 
rigorous testing to ensure that they conform to phar- 
macepcal standards. The company already has a 
Research and Development Laboratory. A new Res¬ 
earch and Development Wing with an investment of 
nearly Rs. 50 lakhs is being set up at Alleppey and 
this is expected to be operational by the end of 1983. 
With the growth in the activities of KSDP, several an¬ 
cillary units have also come up in Kerala to meet the 
requirements of raw materials, chemicals, packaging 
materials consumables and miscellaneous components. 

In line with the drug policy of the Government, 
KSDP took up implementation of its first bulk drug 
unit for the production of Vitamin ‘A’ with technology 
from ROCHE Products India Ltd., Bombay. The pro¬ 
ject is fast nearing completion and is scheduled to be 
commisMoned before the end of this year. One striking 
feature of this project is that it will start from Lemon 
Grass, a local forest produce of Kerala. When in fuH 
swing, the plant will produce 30 MMU of Vitamin 
‘A’ Acetate and Palmitate and thus help to save si»e- 
iblc amount of foreign exchange for the country. The 


Vitamin ‘A’ Project will employ about 200 people, in¬ 
cluding scientific and technical staff. ! 

KSDP’s second largest prestigious bulk drug venture 
is the ASPIRIN PROJECT, the foundation stone for 
which was laid by Shri K. Kamnakaran, Chief Minister 
of Kerala, on the 16th September 1982. The Aspkin 
Project involves the basic manufacture of Salicylic 
acid. Acetyl Salicylic Acid (Aspirin) and Sodium Sali¬ 
cylate. The plant will have a capacity to produce 1000 
tonnes of Salicylic Acid, 1000 tonnes of Acetyl Sali- 
cyclic Acid (Aspirin) and 250 tonnes of Sodium Sali¬ 
cylate per annum. Salicylic acid will be purified 
through a sophisticated sublimation process and the 
sublimed Saficylic Acid will be used for the manu¬ 
facture of the purest form of Aspirin. 

The technical know-how was selected after a world¬ 
wide search for the best available. M|s. Tenneco 
Chemicals, Inc., New Jersey, a leading manufacturer 
of Salicylic Acid in the USA is providing technology 
for the manufacture of Salicylic Acid and Sodium 
Salicylate while M(s. Norwich Eaton Pharmaceuticals, 
Inc., New Jersey, USA,, one of the most outstanding 
manufacturers of Aspirin will provide their latest 
technology for the manufacture of Acetyl Salicylic 
Acid (Aspirin). 

Aspirin production in the country has all along been 
a monopoly in the hands of one private sector unit 
and recently another private sector unit has also started 
production in a smallcr-scalc. KSDP’s* Aspirin Project 
is the first one to be undertaken in the Public Sector. 

Project site has been selected at Kazhakkoottam near 
Trivandrum covering an area of 32 acres with a canal 
on the rear side. Tlie efiluenis from the plant will be 
treated to comply fuUy with the requirements of the 
Poflution Control Board. 

The project is estimated to cost about Rs. 655 lakhs 
with a foreign exchange component of about Rs. 80 
lakhs for certain critical equipment and instruments 
and expected to be commissioned in 1984 with an 
employment potential of 200 persons. When in full 
prt^uction, the project is expected to help save foreign 
exchange of more than Rs. 2.5 crores every year and 
the import of superior grade (USP) SaGcylic Acid and 
Aspirin could be avoided. 

With the commissioning of the Vitamin ‘A’ Project 
and later of the Aspirin Project, it k expected that the 
company, with a large work force and with a tuniover 
of nearly Rs. 20 crores, would be a pride of the State. 
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Tapping the rural talent, 
the Rakhiyal style 

MRS. KAMALA KUMAR 


RAKHIYAL IS A SMALL VILLAGE in Dehgam 
Taluka of Ahmedabad District. It is covered by 
ICDS Project. There are about 150 Angaiiwadi 
workers, 12 Mukhya Sevikas under the CDPO. 

In July 1981 Lalbhai Group Rural Development 
Fund started in-service programme for Mukhya 
Sevikas and Anganwadi workers. The programme 
was mainly planned to help the functionaries to under¬ 
stand their role and effectively implement ICDS. 

The progiramme was conducted in a phased manner 
for six months. Each batch had 30 to 35 anganwadi 
workers and training duration wag only for two days. 
The training was higiily participatory in nature. The 
programme was completed in November 1981. 

In Jamrary 1982 one of the Mukhya Sevikas who 
underwcait in-service tijaining formed a Mahila 
Mandal at Rakhiyal village. The Mandal had a 
membership of 100 to 180 women. Each one paid 
a fee of Re. 1|- per month, li \v*as agreed to have 
a three day extension programme for the members 
of the-mahila mandal in April, 1982. The objectives 
of the programme were : 

(a) To enable members to know the various 

schemes that arc available for ccononiic 
and social development. 

(b) To teach (hem a simpPe craft like candle 

m aking . j 

(c) Nutrition reccipe demonstration and fruit 

presci-valion. 

The Project Officer of LGRDF suggested that they 
levy a fee of Rs. 5 per participant for the three day 
programme as it would help in regular attendance, 
also explained that the money could be kept for 
mandal activities. 

The lYoject OfiBcer and her team contacted tlie 
State Socidl Welfare Board, Women's Etpnomic 
Development Unit, Gujarat State Council for Child 
Welfare, State Khadi Board, Jyoli Sangh and Bhara¬ 
tiya Grameen Mahila Sangh—Gujarat Branch. 

The programme was conducted as scheduled in 
April, 1982 at the primary .school, Rakhiyal. About 
fifty women registered for the programme and 
jattended for 3 days. 

During the programme LGRDF also arranged .slide 
show on health care. 

In July 1982, the president and secretary of the 
Rakhiyal Mahila Mandal came to Ahmedabad to 
meet the Project Officer and brief her about the 
progress they had made. Project Officer was inform¬ 
ed that :— 

(1) The Mahila Mandal had betn regidered. 


(2) Two Balwadies with a strength of 35 child¬ 

ren in each have been started since June 
1982, with a grant from the Gujarat State 
Council for Child Welfare. 

(3) Director, Women’s Economic Development 

had agreed to help in starting a tailoring 
unit. 

(4) Khadi Board agreed to help them in the 
candle making. It was agreed to organise 
a five day programme for members to learn 
items like biscuit, toffees, phenyl making, 
etc. 

The children in Balwadies get good snacks. Each 
child pays a fee of Rs, 2. Tliere are 12 children 
from Scheduled Castes. 

This experiment has proved that there is a lot of 
talent and leadership in the rural arcus. One has 
to identify such talent and mobilise it for the benefit 
of rural women. If the programmes arc interesting, 
women come to attend. 


Improvins afilisation of irrigation potential 

An outlay of Rs. 864.77 crores has been allocated 
for the Centrally sponsored Command Area Det-c- 
lopment (CAD) Programme in the Sixth Five Year 
Plan. This consists of Rs. 564.77 acres under the 
State sector and Rs. 300 crores in the Central sec¬ 
tor. In additional, an amount of Rs. 110 crores is 
expected to be available from the institutional 
sources. The bulk of the Central sector outlay. 
(R&. 299.1 crores) would he disbursed to the States 
us Central assistance on matching basis under the 
approved pattern of financing the CAD programme. 

The Sixth Plan envisages coverage of four mil¬ 
lion hectares by construction of field channels and 
about one million hectares by land-levelling and 
shaping. 

GEFC loans tor generating employment 

Ihc Gujarat State Financial Corporation (GSFC) 
at its Board and Executive Committee meetings con¬ 
vened at Anklcshwar in the backward district of 
Bliaruch for the first time, sanctioned loans of Rs. 192 
lakhs to 18 units which will generate investment of 
Rs. 484 lakhs and employment opportunities for 497 
perso.ns. 

Amongst these, projects contemplating to manufac- 
lurre watch .‘•traps and bracelets, leather board being 
used in footwear, refined lubricating oil and purses will 
be located at Anklcshwar itself. An offset printing 
press coming up at Bhamch is also sanctioned term 
finance by the GSFC. 
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121 quality control checks are 
helping to hold the Indraprastba 
Indoor Stadium toge&er. 

And the Jawaharlai Nehru Stadium, the 
Ikikatora Indoor Pool the Asiad Village- la 
fact ^ new oonatmeuans at the Asian OaaMt 
Oomidex. 

Beoauae TISOON, from IMa Steel la the 
a^pertor dbbed reinforcing tMr ihM awte and 
more aichltecia and engineers frota aO «wer 
India, aae specifying. 

The reawTi? Its quality. 

Atiata Steel quality la caretUOy built lata 
TISCON at each and eveiy stage m tta 
pnductioa From analysis and monitoring of 
•aw material quality, to controlling and 
checking chemical oompoaltlons at blaM 
Amtaces and steel mdting shops, to 
oontrolltng and ensuring conformity to 
spectfleauon at the rolling mills and testing 
iabotatorlea In aH 121 qwty contixd cheoka 
meticulously monitor and test eveiy aspaet or 
TISCON. The result? A superior ribbed 
lettiforclng bar with consistent propeitloa 

i<br more Information on TISCON barawilia 
to us at any of our sales olHcea Well send you 
the details or have someone can on you. 

TISCON 

The superior ribbed 
reinforcing bar 

TATA STEEL 

Nrc>tiMM 
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Remarkable comeback by 
Kerala workers rendered 
__ jobless _ 

The condition of the Beedi Workers of Cannamre District have been improved since the 
implementation of ‘Beedi and Cigar Workers Act’ in October 1968. The Kerala Government 
had set up Beedi making units on co-operative basis and the services of the workers were 
sought. Presently 25,000 persons work in the 20 primary societies. Each person earns 
Rs. 10-12 per day. For the first time beedi workers started getting paid holidays on festivals 
and important days. Maternity benefits to women workers at the rate of Rs. 250 has been 
given from 1974. iMst year bonus was paid to the workers at the rate o/10.75 per cent. 

G. K. PANIKKAR, IAS (RETD.) 


BEEDI WORKERS of Cannanore district have for 
decades, the expertise in beeedi making in our 
country. To make use of the same, employers from 
Karnataka set up their beedi units in Cannanore. J he 
“Beedi and Cigar Workers’ (Conditions of Employ¬ 
ment) Act’’ came into force in 1966. Tliis lias been 
considered the Magnacartu by the beedi workers of 
Kerala. The Government of Kerala decided to imple¬ 
ment the Act during October 1968. The Act envisaged 
the abolition of contract system, besides various 
t'mancial obligations stipulated on the part of the em¬ 
ployers. So prominent beedi manufacturers in Canna- 
norc District, as Ganesh, Bharath, Durbar, PVS, who 
had their factory units in the district for over 50 years, 
abruptly closed down their factories and left the State. 
More than 12,000 families in the District depending 
on this industry, lost their employment. The very 
economy of Cannanore district had a shake. The Kerala 
Government moved briskly. A .series of meetings with 
the trade union leaders were held. The government 
formulated a scheme to organise the workers on co¬ 
operative basis. Twenty primary societies throughout 
the district with one Central Society were set up. 'fhe 
Central Society was asked to mobilise finance, make 
bulk purchase of raw materials (tendu leaves, beedi 
tobacco, labels etc.) and advance them to the primaries. 
The primaries in which the workers were members 
were to make the beedies. They were to sell the beedies 
to the Central Society, at an agreed price. The beedies 
were all to be under one brand-Kerala Dinesh Beedies— 
and the Central society alone were to market them. The 
Central Society and the primaries were to have nomi¬ 
nated Board of Directors. The workers had no money 
even to take <me share of Rs. 20 as they did not have 
work for weeks together. So the government directed 
that each worker should put in only Re. 1 and Rs. 19 
were advanced as share capital loan, to be recovered 
latCT from their weekly wages. The government also 
sanctioned an initial loan of Rs. 7.10 lakhs to the 
Central Society. 


THOUGH EXPERIENCED WORKERS were 
there, the infrastructure for the industry was not 
available. Building and premises for the Central Society, 
godowns, headquarters of primaries, work centres for 
each of the primaries, were hired. Each primary had 
to set up a nunimum of 5 to 10 work centres, with 
provision for about 100 workers to sit and work. Drying 
chambers were constructed. Initially 3000 workers (out 
of the total 12,000 displaced) were absorbed and 
work only for 750 beedies per worker per day was 
given; that metint daily production of 25 lakh beedies. 
In the beginning two sizes of beedies (small and 
medium) were manufactured. Both were in packets of 
25 and priced Rs. 0.25 per packet. The brand appeared 
in the market on March 1, 1969. With good prestige 
publicity and lot of public interest, the whole situation 
was viewed as a challenge against the social injustice 
shown by fhe vested interests. Within one month, 1000 
more workers were recruited. The production per 
worker was also enhanced to 1000 beedies. 

Paucity of funds crippled the efforts to procure raw 
nraferials. Vested interests, particularly, the erstwhile 
employers started all kinds of anti-propaganda. They 
even forecast the Waterloo of the scheme. By July 31, 
1969 beedies worth Rs. 20 lakhs were stocked. To 
boost the sales, a gift scheme to give one match box 
free with every hank of 25 beedies was introduced. 
The programme clicked well and a substantial portion 
of the stock was sold. Presently 25,000 persons work 
in fhe 22 primary societies. Each person earn?' 
Rs. 10—12 per day. During fhe preceding year 
Rs. 700 lakhs had been distributed towards wages. 

ALL THE PROVISIONS stipulated for the benefit 
of workers in the Act have been implemented. For the 
first time beedi workers started getting paid holidays 
on festivals and important days. The cooperative 
allowed one leave with wages for every 20 days of 
work. Maternity benefit to women workers at the rate 
of Rs. 250 has been given from 1974. Payment of 
bonus at the rate of 2.25 per cent was introduced 
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duriog 1971. This rate lias gradually increased and 
last year bonus was paid at the rate of 10.75 per 
cent. 

The workers who could not raise even Rc. 1 in 
1969, have now an accunwlated thrift deposit of about 
Rs. 1 crore with the cooperative. From this are paid 
advance loans to the workers upto 50 per cent of the 
deposit against each, to meet urgent expenditure as 
hoase repair, children’s education, marriage, death ol 
family members etc. Initially on the death of a worker, 
a nominal assistance of Rs. 101, was given. Later the 
Family Benefit Scheme was launched. Each worker 
was to put in Re. I every month. Whenever a death 
occurred, the Centra! Society would put in Rs. 1.000 
to this fund, and an amount of Rs. 5,000 would be 
given to the legal heirs. From January 1977, 
Rs. 12,15,000 has been distributed to 243 families. 
Graloity, provident fund and group insurance benefits 
were also introduced. 

A NETWORK OF DISTRIBUTORS in Kerala, 
parts of Tamil Nadu and Karnataka, under a special 
scheme, distribute beedics in their own vans and get 
special commission. 'Vans carry di.splay writings on 
Kerala Dinesh Beedi. They are to sell more than 30 
lakhs of becdics a month. If they sell 40 lakhs, this 
special commission is available to them for all the 40 
lakhs at Rs. 10 per lakh. Some distritators cam more 
than Rs. 7,000 per month by way of special com¬ 
mission only. Since October, 1969, Kerala Dinesh 
Beedi special, with high quality tobacco and leaves, 
mainly intended for V.I.Ps, was introduced. 

Government advanced working capital loan of 
Rs, 7.10 lakhs, put in a total of Rs. 19.10 lakhs as 
shares in the Central Society and given Rs. 1.90 lakhs 
for 10,000 workers for taking shares. An amount of 
Rs. 5 lakhs as aid to meet huge publicity expenditure 
during 1972, and 1975 was granted. In March 1979 
Central Subsidy of Rs. 1,18,896 for the land and 
building purchased and the godown, building etc. con- 
stracted. was granted. A dividend of Rs. 24,730.60 
iroto 1979-80 was paid to the Government on the 
shares that they have taken in the Central society. 

The era of rented buildings and premises faded ont. 
During 1976 a plot of 1.26 acres with a suitable 
building to house the office etc. was purchased in 
CannanoTc at Rs. 2,85,000. Two big godowns valued 
Rs. 5,25,000 were raised. Three or four primary 
societies also purchased premises and constructed 
buildings. 

THE LIFE AND FAME of the beedi in market 
depends upon its quality. At work centres, quality is 
looked after bv a supervisor for every 100 workers 
even at the making stage. At the primary swicty level 
a foreman certifies the quality of the beedies of that 
particular society. At the Central Society also quality 
control cell checks the quality. Only then beedies are 
put on the market. 

Purchase of raw materials and production of beedies 
witnessed six fold increase. Wages paid increased from 
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Rs, 5 million to Rs. 70 miUion, an increase of nearly 
14 times over the yea^. The wage rate has been in* 
creased from Rs. 3.30 b 1969 to Rs. 10.12 for 1000 
beedies in 1981. 

Kerala Dinesh Beedi Workers Central Cooperative 
Society is a unique enterprise of Beedi Workers in 
India. □ 


1983-84 Annual Flan of J & K af^roved 

Jammu & Kashmir w.ll have an Annual Plan size of 
Rs. 185 crores during 1983-84, representing a step- 
up of more than 10 per cent over the current year’s 
plan outlay. 

Rajasthan Annual Plan 

Rajasthan will have an Annual Plan size of Rs. 401 
crores during 1983-84 as compared to current year’s • 
outlay of Rs. 340 crores. 

Mizoram Annual Plan 1983-84 outlay fixed 

Mizoram will have an annual plan size of Rs. 34.35 
crores during 1983-84 as compared to Rs. 29 crores 
outlay of current plan. 

Annual Plan 1983-84 of Manipur 

Manipur will have an Annual PJan of the size of 
R,s-. 51.25 crores during 1983-84 as compared to an 
outlay of Rs. 48 crores during the current year. 

This was agreed to when the State Chief Minister. 
Shri Rishang Keshing, met the Minister of Planning 
and Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission, Shri S. 
B, Chavan, in New Defhi recently. 


AU-round improvement in heavy industry units 

In response to the Prime Minister’s call to observe 
1982 as the year of productivity. Public Sector Manu- 
facturmg Undertakings under the Deptt. of Heavy In¬ 
dustry have registered an all-round improvement in per¬ 
formance for the second year in succession. Total pro¬ 
duction of these PSUs which increased from Rs. 1302 
crores in 1980-81 to Rs. 1615 crores in 1981-82, re¬ 
presenting a growth of 24 per cent, i.s exi»cted to fur¬ 
ther improve by about 20 per cent during 1982-83. 
These undertakings had turned the corner last year 
(1981-82) by making a profit of Rs. 18.38 crores 
against a loss of Rs. 50.12 crores in 1980-81 and arc 
on their way to make a profit of about Rs. 60 crores 
in 1982-83. Consistent with improvements in pro¬ 
duction a profitablity, efforts were directed^ toward,s 
quality improvement, technology upgradation and 
energy conservation. 
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Fostering team work and spirit 
' of sportsmanship 


GIANl ZAIL SINGH White inaugurating the East 
Centre of the Netaji Subhas National Institute of Sports 
in Calcutta recently said: “As a result of the successful 
holding of the Asiad 82 and the various steps taken 
by Government and various sports orgacisanons, the 
public awareness of the value of sports has grown. 
More and more p^ple in the country are getting emo¬ 
tionally involved in the performance of our teams in 
international competitions. Therefore, no efforts should 
be spared m improving our sports performances. The 
National Sports Federations, the State Government, 
Netaji Subhas National Institute of Sports, the All 
India Coimcil of Sports and the Department of Sports 
at the Centre have alt to play an important rofe in 
achieving the national objective of sports promotion. 

The importance that the Central Government 
attaches to the promotion of sports and the raising of 
sports standards in the country can be judged from 
the fact tha^it has set up a separate Department of 
Sports and incurred substantial expenditure on creating 
infrastructure and facilities of international standards 
for Asiad’82, which are now available for the youth 
of the country. It is necessary that these facilities and 
infrastnfclure are well maintained and put to optimum 
use. 

State 'Governments have a special responsibifity for 
the promotion of sports in their respective areas and 
for providing necessary sports facilities in educational 
institutions as well as' for the general public. I am 
very happy that for setting up the East Centre of 
Netaji Subhas National Institute of Sports, the Govern¬ 
ment of West Bengal had developed the Salt^ Lake area, 
provided funds for the creation of required sports 
facilities, and is also facilitating the construction of a 
big Football Stadium with a capacity of more than one 
lakh in its vicinity. I hope that this Centre will go a 
long way in fulfilfing the long felt sports needs of the 


people of the eastern part of our coimtry. 1 have no 
doubt that steps will be taken to see that not only more 
sports infrastructure and facilities are provided to 
meet the growing needs of our young men and women 
but also that these facilities are well looked after and 
put to continuous and proper use in the future. 

Sports have importance not only for the children 
and young people, but for people of all a^s. Sports 
help to keep one’s' body healthy and fit tm the hit 
day of one’s life. It is the law of nature that a sound 
mind in a sound body. Therefore, sports are essential 
for maintaining physical and mental strength. A 
hcahby body is an essential requireniMit for the proper 
development of one’s personality. Sports foster team 
work and the spirit of sportsmanship. In sports it is not 
the victory or defeat that matters. In a democratic 
.society the spirit of sportsmanship is very necessary,' 
without it the environment gets polluted. 

It is the spirit of friendship that is fostered in an 
environment of sports without giving rise to enmity 
between rival players. The same spirit should guide 
people in all walks of life, especially those participating 
in public life. Differences of opinion should not be 
allowed to lead to termination of friendship. 

It is gratifying to note that people of India always 
stand united as one man in times of need. It is the 
team spirit only generated by sports that enables one 
to achieve the cherished goals in life. Therefore, it is 
desirable that Govenunent should give to sports as 
much importance as possible. Healthy persons are an 
asset to themselves, to society and to the State. 

With these words, I have great pleasure in inaugura¬ 
ting the East Centre of the Netaji Subhas National 
Institute of Sports and in dedicating it to the sportsmen 
and women of the country, in particular of the eastern 
region.” 


Helping the village women 


SHIPA ZED 


THE Rohtak Distt. Rural Development Agency of 
Haryana is laying special emphasis on the upliftment 
of vfflage women through small development projects. 

Presently, 725 women, mostly young, arc getting 
training in various crafts; including embroidery, 
sewing, knitting, at 29 craft training centres spread 
all-over the dfett. Besides giving practical training 
to women, these centre^ are also some sort of com¬ 
munity gathering centres where trainees share their 
household problems and discuss other matters of 
their interest. 

About 13 hundred women have begn trained at 
the» centres and they have also been provided 
sewing|knitting machines at subsidised rates. Besides 
these, 42 women are getting trained in various trades 
under Training of Rural Youth for Self Employment 
programme and getting a monthly stipend of Rupees 
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one hundred. These trainees will get a machinery- 
box relating to their trade after completion of their 
training. 

According to _Mr. Krishnan Mohan Mehrotra, Chief 
Executive of this agency, the trained women will be 
assisted in getting loans from l:mks on easy terms 
for starting their own production units. This agency 
also helps these women entrepreneurs in marketing 
their products. 

Besides providing employment, training finances 
and marketing facilities to rural women entrepreneurs 
of toe distt,, the agency also jrians to revive the 
banishing folk traditions of toe distt. throu gh 
embroidery, etc. The rural women of the region are 
more hard working than meh. While village men 
play cards,, smoke hookah and indulge in political 
gossip, the women can be seen busy in toe farm after 
completing their household chores. C 
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Significant Impact" of 

Antyodaya Programme 

* 


BVALUATION study of Antyodaya Programme 
has revealed that a sizeable number of selected bene- 
heiaries acquired more income generating and 
remunerative occupation after their incjfusion in various 
benefit schemes under the Programme. 

The report by the Programme Evaluation Oi^ganiza- 
tk)n of the Planning Commission was released in New 
Delhi recently. 

Antyodaya Programme for the upliftment of the 
poorest of the poor was launched first in Rajasthan on 
October 2, 1977. Himacha! Pradesh, Orissa, Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar and Manipur followed suit. The type 
of benefit schemes under the Programme in different 
States were : (1) land allotment, (2) agriculture and 
land devetopment schemes, (3) animal husbandry, 
(4) village and cottage industries, (5) wage employ¬ 
ment, in Rajasthan and Himachal Pradesh only, (6) 
old-age pension, m Rajasthan, Himachal Pradesh and 
Orissa only, and (7) housing subsidy, in Himachal 
Pradesh only. In* addition, Rajasthan and Himachal 
Pradesh introduced a new type of total care of an 
Antyodaya family weKare scheme, like free education 
to the children of Antyodaya families, health care and 
legal aid, etc. 

It was observed that Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes including backward classes accounted for the 
highest coverage under the Programme varying from 
60 per cent to 88 per cent in the selected States. 

According to the PEO report, the acceplance of 
agricultural land had helped the beneficiary households 
in Rajashan, Himachal Pradesh and Orissa in shifting 
to cultivation from labour and other uneconomic occu¬ 
pations likewise, the old-a^ pension scheme had bene¬ 
fited others in these States to have regular source of 
income. The coverage of the Antyodaya families under 
sclf-cmploymenl schemes in these States and also in 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar was instnuq^tal in their 
adopting more remunerative occupations fike dairying, 
goat|dieep rearing, cart drawing, rickshaw pulling tmd 
small trade, etc. 

Qttage in consmnpBon pattern 

A positive impact on the consumption pattern of 
Antyodaya families was reported by the b^ficiaties 
in many States. In Rajasthan, 93 per cent of the bene¬ 
ficiaries bad reported improvement in food, cloth and 


standard of living compared to 52 per cent in Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh, 81 per cent in Uttar Pradesh, 44 per cent 
in Bihar and six per cent in Orissa. 

Acquisition of assets 

Although a large number of beneficiaries had re¬ 
ported increase in income, a very few of them had 
been able to acquire assets with the increased income, 
possibly due to short span of the Programme. In 
Raj^than 18 selected beneficiaries had reported ac¬ 
quisition of assets. In other States (except 2 benefi¬ 
ciaries in Orissa), none of them had been able to 
acquire assets. 

According to the report, a micro approach in iden¬ 
tifying the poorest of the poor and delivery benefits at 
their door-steps according to their choice, skiB and 
genius had earned a distinction. For the fijrst time 
probably, cash was kept away from the beneficiaries 
and thereby scope of mis-utilisalion was minimised. 

The Programme had permeated very well in the 
villages and not only t^e beneficiaries but the general 
village community was aware of the nature of the 
Programme and its objective. This was possible because 
of the Gram Sabhas were closed associated with the 
selection process. 

Role of banks limited 

The role of banks in the financing of the scheme 
was found to be limited, except in Rajasthan and 
Western Uttar Pradesh. In Rajasthan, the Government 
had created a Risk Fund for the Cooperative Banks 
at the rate of 6 per cent of the loan actuaBy disbursed 
by them. Out of this, two per cent was given to the 
Central Cooperative Banks and the remaining four 
per cent was allotted to village Bevel societies. Tms had 
resulted in large coverage of fanuBeg under cooperative 
fold in Rajasthan. 

There was general problem regarding the follow-up 
service to the beneficiaries after the delivery of the 
benefits. Generally, thev were left at the mercy of the 
existing departmental functionaries who were mainfy 
located at the block headquarters. Due to lack of neces¬ 
sary supewisory staff it was not possible to keep 
contact with the benefidaries for ensuring proper 
utilisation of benefits. 
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States’ Annual Plan 


Larger Pbm Outlay for Nagaland 

NAGALAND will have an Annual Plan size of 
Rs. 51 crores against the current Annual Plan outlay 
of Rs. 42.58 crorcs. 

The Slate needs to step up a^icultural production 
and has also to strengthen animal husbandry pro¬ 
gramme together with the strengthening of adminis¬ 
trative machinery, specially the monitoring and 
statistical aspects, to achieve Plan targets. There 
was also need to minimise the losses of the Road 
Transport Corporation. 

Annual Puin for Kerala 

KERALA’S Annual Plan for 1983-84 will have 
an outlay of Rs. 320 crores, a step-up of Rs. 45 
crores as compared to the Annual Plan outlay of 
the current year. 

The mid-term review of the Stale Plan indicated 
delays and slippages in the implementation of 
irrigation and power projects. 

Annual Plan of Delhi 

THE 1983-84 Annual Plan outlay of Dellii will 
be of the order of Rs. 250 crores, nn increase of 
Rs. 35 crores over the current Annual Plan outlay. 
Reviewing the performance of the current Plan oi 
the Union Territory of Delhi, Shri Chavan said that 
Plant load factor of Delhi Electricity Supply Under¬ 
taking had increased, but the environmental aspect 
needed to be improved considerably. On resources 
he said that there was considerable scope for 
additional resource mobilisation by the Union 
Territory. This should be attempted without delay. 

NEC Annual Plan outlay Rs. 95 crorcs 

THE Annual Plan 1983-84 outlay of the North 
Eastern Council has been fixed at Rs. 95 crores 
against the current plan outlay of Rs. 81.86 crorc.s. 

The emphasis in the NEC Plan next year will be 
on power, transport and manpower development. 
Besides apeeding up the implementation of the Kopli 
Hydro Electric Power, work will be initiated on the 
Doyan^ Hydro Electric Project in Nagaland. Also 
transmission and transformation schemes will be 
stepped up for supplying power of Kopli to other 
parts in the North East. 

High priority will be given to the completion ot 
the second bridge on the Brahmaputra and develop¬ 
ment of inter-State roads and roads of economic 
importuice. 


Annual Pfaui of Goa, Daman & Din 

THE Annual Plan size of Goa, Daman & Diu for 
the next year has been fixed at Rs. 56.60 crorcs 
including the expenditure incurred by the UT 
Administration on CHOG-M (Commonwealth Heads 
of Government-Meet). The current Annual Plan 
outlay is Rs. 44.12 crores, without CHOG-M. 

In the Plan for 1983-84, emphasis has been put 
on irrigation, flood control, power and social and 
community services. The Union Territory will 
undertake intensive development of 12 watersheds 
consisting of (i) soil and water conservation and 
(ii) crop husbandry, animal husbandry, forestry and 
pasture development. The on going major and 
minor irrigation schemes in the UT are to be stepped 
up. In the power sector, work in Tivim sub-station, 
Ponda-Tivim Line, Xeldem sub-station, Ponda-Exldem 
line is to be stepj^d up and the second transformer 
at Ponda Station is to be cpmmissioncd. 

Annual Plan of Arunachal Pradesh 

ARUNACHAL PRADESH wiU have an outlay of 
Rs. 52.80 crores for the 1983-84 Plan, as compared 
to the current Annual Plan size of Rs. 44 crores. 

The UT’s Plan for the next year envisages increase 
of foodgrains production with a target of self-suffi¬ 
ciency by the end of the Plan. 'Die horticulture, 
animal husbandry, fisheries and forestry programmes 
arc to be spj^ded up along with rural water supply, 
minor irrigation and rural roads. In the power sector, 
more micro hydel schemes are to be undertaken, in 
addition to completion of the existing schemes. The 
UT Administration proposes to expand covcrai^ of 
IRDP, NREP and Community Development 
programmes. 

Tripura's Annual Plan 

AN outlay of Rs. 58 crores has been fixed for 
the Annual Plan 1983-84 of Tripura, against the 
current Plan outlay of Rs. 50 crores. 

In the State Annual Plan 1983-84 emphasis has 
been placed on rural and tribal development and 
employment programmes and in particular on crop 
husbandry, dairy development, health, rural electri¬ 
fication, minor irrigation, rural employment tribal 
councils etc. Good progress has been reported in 
pump energisation and minor irrigation programme 
and the Stale is also stepping up programmes in 
agriculture and animal husoandry sectors. 
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Rise above paroclual consi¬ 
derations President’s call to 
the nation 

PRESIDENT, Giani Zail Sii^ in his broadcast to 
the nation on the et c of RepubEc Day said : 

Our RepiE>lic has chosen the path of planned eco¬ 
nomic development so that the benefits of freedom 
reach the common man. We have made commendable 
progress in the successive five year plan periods. The 
economy today rests upon a sound ii^rastructure sup¬ 
ported by an ever widening scientific and technologi¬ 
cal base, llie country’s capability to feed, clothe 
and house the growing population has increased std)s- 
tantiaHy, The quality of life today for an average 
citizen is much better than it was at the time of inde¬ 
pendence. The fact that this has been achieved with¬ 
in die framework of democracy and against heavy 
odds is an eloquent testimony to the inherent vitality 
and ability of our political and economic system. 
There Is, however, no scope for complacency. Freedom 
is not complete as Mahatma Gandhi has told us, until 
we are able to wipe the tears from every eye. Nor 
can we rest content until we have achieved the eradi¬ 
cation of inequality and caste consciousness, in conso¬ 
nance with the message given to us by the Father of 
the Nation. In the accomplishment of this task, the 
active cooperation of one and all is needed. The 
country ne^ more production. Our economy must 
attain the tempo of self-sustaining growth. I appeal 
to all people engaged in the fields, factories, laborator¬ 
ies, educational institutions, government offices or 
any other sphere of activity to work with vigour and 
devetfion for the success of this endeavour. Let us not 
fall prey to ^fisruptivc influences and weaken the 
nation’s resolve to march ahead. Let us not also do 
anything which may frustrate the youth by diverting 
th^ energies from constructive channels. 

We have inherited a rich and composite cultural 
heritage, to which contribution has been made, over 
the centuries, by people professing different faiths, 
following Afferent customs, and speaking dtfEcrent 
Taw gimg e s It is ouf sacTcd duty to preserve and cn- 
ridi this precious heritage based on mutual respect and 
tolbratlon, trust aud goodwill, sacrifice and service 
to humanity. This indeed has been the basis of our 
national rmity. No nation can be strong unless it is 
internally united. Let us rise above narrow and paro¬ 
chial considerations and prove ourselves worthy of our 
noble traditions and live up to the teachings of our 
seniors, saints and gurus, who have throu^out opr 
history given us the message of unity, love and good¬ 
will. 

Omnnnidcatimi tormlnal keeps "M.V. Polar 
ClicK’* In toack with India 

A satellke communication terminal installed abroad 
the ship *M. V. Polar Circle’, currently in the Antarctica, 


has enatfled the ship to ibaintain constant and 
communication with mission control room at the 
National Institute of Oceanography, Goa. 

Designated SATCOM MX 211, this equ^nnent 
manufactured by Magnavox Advanced Products and 
Systems Company, U.S.A., world leaders in satelfite 
navigation and communication systems, was supplied 
by Larsen & Toubro Limited (L&T), which reine- 
senfs Magnavox in India. 

The satellite communication terminal, being used 
by India for the first time, provides ship to shore, shore 
to ship, and ship to ship communication for telex, tele¬ 
phone and high speed data transmission. In addition, 
safety at sea through priority distress signalling is pro¬ 
vided. 

Khosla M Execulivs Director IDBI 

Shri Satya Dev Khosla has been appointed as Execu¬ 
tive Director of Industrial Development Bank of India. 

National PoBcy on Small Hydro Stetions Urged 

THE two-day Seminar on Small Hydro Electric 
Stations concluded in New Delhi recently has empha¬ 
sised the need for having a national policy on the deve¬ 
lopment of small hydel stations, specially keeping in 
view the power requirements of the people in remote 
areas. As most of the hydro electric projects are gene¬ 
rally in interior hilly areas, and very smaH habitations 
special priority in funding the schemes and measures 
for speedy execution has to be given, the Seminar has 
observed. The Seminar has suggested that, organisa¬ 
tional arrangements for development of small hydel 
stations may be jointly taken up by the State Electri¬ 
city Boards and Irrigation Departments. Local partici¬ 
pation wherever possible may be enthused through 
suitable incentives for execution and operation of small 
hydel schemes. 

Im^ved peifonnance by Poblic Enterprises 

THE Public Enterprises have shown a considerable 
growth in investment, gross profits and the sales dur¬ 
ing the first six months of the current financial year. 
The financial perfomance has improved and higher 
achievements in the near future are indicated. In 
1982-83, the capital employed has gone im to 
Rs. 24,000 crores from Rs. 21,126 crores in 1980-81, 
showing a percentage increase of 13.6. The gross 
profit has increased from Rs. 1421.99 crores in 
1980-81 to Rs. 2482 crores in 1981-82. Du^g the 
current fiscal year ending September, 1982, the gross 
profit was higher by Rs. 400 crores compared to the 
corresponding period in 1981. The gross profit as a 
percentage of capital employed registered a rise from 
7.8 per cent in 1980-81 to 11 per cent in the first 
half of 1982-83. The volume of sale went up to 
Rs. 36.000 crores in 1981-82. The internal genera¬ 
tion of resources for the period April-September, 
1982 was Rs. 1300 crores as against the target of 
Rs. 1673 crores for the full year 1982-83. 
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Rmtl 4ridGfaig iMitt Ho ilHM fiaitea Slatn 

THE MinisUy of Works and Housing has leleaseo 
an amount of Ks. 1,044.M> iakhs to the three eastern 
iitates of West Bengal, Assam and Orissa for execu¬ 
tion of schemes approved under the Centrally iipon- 
sored Accelerated Rural Water Supply Programme. 
This represents the second instalment of pant-in-aid 
tor 19112-83 and for meeting the expenditure for 
M&l Units in these States. 

In this release the largest amount of Rs. 468.30 
lakhs has been given to West Bengal which received 
Rs. 425 lakhs in the first release. The minimum tar¬ 
get for the State has been fixed to cover 4,023 identi¬ 
fied problem vifiages. 

Assam gets Rs. 348.98 lakhs whereas the fint 
release to this State amounted to Rs. 233 lakhs. The 
minimum target for Assam will be coverage of 1,902 
identified problem vilages. 

The present release to Orissa amounts to Rs. 227.02 
lakhs while the first release was of Rs. 370 lakhs. 
The minimum target for Orissa will be coverage of 
2,280 identified problem villages. 

States to step up drinking water supply 

THE one-day Conference of State Ministers, Sec¬ 
retaries, Chief Engineers and Heads of Implement¬ 
ing Agencies in charge of Water Supply and Sanita¬ 
tion held in New Delhi recently has through a resolu¬ 
tion, called upon all Stales Governments and Union 
Territory Administrations to take urgent steps to pro¬ 
vide at least one source of safe drinking water to all 
the identified problem villages during the remaining 
period of Sixth Plan. They have also been asked to 
make earnest efforts to increase the availability of 
funds for this programme. 

The resolution says that emphasis should be given 
to low cost schemes involving sanitary wells and tube- 
wells with handpumps wherever feasible, both in order 
to expand the coverage with existing outlays and also 
to avoid the problems of power shortage and main¬ 
tenance. 

Signilkaiit contribution in computer maintenance 

Computer Maintenance Corporation (CMC), the 
largest and fastest-growing computer service organisa¬ 
tion in the country, is the oafy one-point computer 
support organisation in India. During 1982, it ex¬ 
tended maintenance support to large computer sys¬ 
tems installed in crucial sectors like space research, 
education, defence and power. 

BHEL pecfmmance improves 

A cheque of rupees 10.39 crores, representing 
6 per cent dividend declared by BHEL for 1981-82 
On equity capital was ceremoniously presented to the 
President, Giani Zail Singh, in New Delhi on Hth 
January 1983. BHEL substantially improval its per¬ 
formance during the ISnancial year 1981-82. The 
out-turn went up by 18 per cent to Rs. 9.30 crores 
over the previous year and pre-tax profit to Rs. 51.7 
crores from Rs. 37.5 crores m 1980-81. 


Eadi oae llnch ooe fat saddm 

IN SBddm, the number of teachers has risen from 
1000 in 1975 to 3500 today and the number of stu¬ 
dents enrolled had increased from 20,000 to over 
65,000. This was disclosed by Shri J. H, Taleyar- 
khan. Governor of Sikkim who was Chief Guest at 
the Annual Convention of the Teachers’ Training Ins¬ 
titute (T.T.I.) held at Gangtok recently. 

Safety Award for NFL Nangal 

THE Nangal Unit of the National Fertilizers 
Limited has been awarded a Silver Shield by the 
Punjab Government for its longest Accident-free work¬ 
ing during the year 1980. The factory worked for 
3.04 million man-hours without a lost-time accident 
during the period. 

The Nangal Fertilizer Factory has the distinction 
of bagging a large number of International, National 
and State Safety Awards for its outstanding safety 
performance since it went into production in 1961. 

National Enfirq[ireneursdiip Board to set up 

THE Ministry of Industry has decided to set up a 
National Entrepreneurship Board to provide an apex 
organisation to give a big boost to entrepreneurship 
devebpment as an alternative strategy of employment. 
The Ministry is also formulating a National Award 
Scheme for meritorious small scale entrepreneurs for 
motivating the entreprenurs to set up small units 
in the country. 

The small scale industries sector has grown 
phcnomenically over the years and accounted for 
about 23 per cent of the total exports from the country 
during 1981-82 and registered a growth rate of about 
10 per cent in production and 5.6 per cent in employ¬ 
ment. 


Power Targets for 1982 exceeded 

THE power generation of 11619 million units In the 
country during the last month of 1982, an all time 
high by itself, has taken the overall power generation 
of the year well beyond the target. The total genera¬ 
tion for 1982 comes to 129.919 billion units against 
the target of 119.5 biBion traits. 

The thermal generation for December 1982 was 
14.6 per cent more than the previous month’s figure 
and 19.5 per cent more than the figure for December, 
1981. This was achieved by better utilisation of 
thermal power plants. The increase in thermal gene¬ 
ration more than off-set the fall in hydro-power gene¬ 
ration due to poor water availabiltty in many impor¬ 
tant reservoirs. The steady increase in power gene¬ 
ration has contributed to the gradual reduction in the 
gap between supply and demand. 
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Success Story 


A good teacher 

SRI NARAYANA REDDY is an unassuming 
school teacher in Bannerghatia village (Anekal tahik 
of Bangalore district) where he is working as Head 
Master. He has faith in doing good deeds but not in 
fengtby talks. When he started his career as a teacher 
in the nearby village called Hulimangala, Mr, Reddy 
saw a piece of vacant land adjacent to the school. It 
was not possible to convert it into a playground, so he 
planted a few firewood trees there. After careful rearing 
for a few years, these trees have fetched about Rs. 1500 
to the school. Steel Almirah, a Radio set, water jug 
and other useful articles were purchased out of this 
amount. Then he was transferr^ to Baimcrghatta as 
the Headmaster of Government Higher Primary School. 
The school building was in a dilapidated condition. 
Mr. Reddy had to take immediate measures for the 
safety of the building. He went to every parent in the 
village with a request for help. His approach was so 
convincing that the villagers volimteered to take up 
the repair work. The whole building got a new 
facelift. In addition to this, a fence around the 
school was put. An estimated amount of about 
Rs. 6000 was spent for all these works. The whole 
amount was donated by the villagers voluntarily. 

The school chiJd'rcn have laid a small garden in the 
school premises. Mr, Narayana Reddy has been unani¬ 
mously elected as the Secretary, Bannerghatta circle of 
Primary school teachers. Mr. Reddy is not inchned to 
boast of his achievements but he agrees “Wlicre there 
is a will, there is a way”. 

V. S. Suryanarayana 

The best gram panchayat 

HARAGADDE is a small village on the roadside 
In Anekal taluk of Bangalore district. The village 
Panchayat has taken up tilniost all the rural develop¬ 
ment work and implemented them with a firm deter¬ 
mination. The conscientious efforts of the village 
panchayat were duly recognised. This Panchayat was 
judged as the best panchayat in Bangalore district in 
1981-82. A cash award of Rs. 300 was given to the 
Panchayat. There was a divisional level competition 
of the panchayats. The selection of the best Village 
Panchayat was based on the following criteria. 

(a) Utilisation of 18 per cent grants meant for 
the welfare of Harijans. 

(b) Efforts made incradication of untouchability. 

(c) Taxes levied and collected. 

(d) Steps taken for creating permanent, remune¬ 
rative assets to the village panchayat. 

(c) Other special activities. 

Haragaddc Panchayat has fully utilised the 18 per 
cent grant for laying drainage system to the Harijan 
coMny and providing street lights. New taxes to the 
tune of Rl 10,550 were levied and Rs. 7919 has been 
coUecicd. There is no practice »f wtouchability in the 


vUlage. Apart from the panchayat building, a row of 
shops and a silk-worm rearing centre have been 
constructed by the panchayat. Shops and centre fetches 
about Rs. 400 as rent every month. 

A divisional level judging committee has unani¬ 
mously declared Haiagadde Village Panchayat as the 
best panchayat in the revenue division of Bangalore 
and awarded a cash prize of Rs. 1000 m the form of 
NSS certificate. Thus the panchayat has earned a dis¬ 
tinction for its dedicated work. The panchayat is being 
headed by an engineering graduate Mr. Basavaiaj with 
Sri Scetharamaiah, a devoted panchayat Secretary to 
assist him. 

V. S, Suryanarayana 
Field Publicity Officer 
Mysore 

Kaku’s Temple 

KOUGH, a liny village, in Billawar block of Kathua 
district, J & K State, is maintaining its glorious tradi¬ 
tions of brotherhood. The village temple of Lord 
NARSING, i,s being run by a Scheduled Caste, Shri 
Kaku Ram, weaver by profession Shrf Kaku’s an¬ 
cestors liad also been looking the holy temple for 
generations. The temple is open to all devotees irres¬ 
pective of caste and creed. 

Every year on 25 th December, a big fair is held 
there and thousands of devotees mostly from Billawar 
and Basohii Telvsils of Kathua district gather here to 
seek the blessings of Lord NARSING and a mass 
‘Preeti Bhoj’ is organised. 

V. K. Magotra 
Field PubKcity Officer 
Jammu 

In P&T's service for 68 fears 

Rev. Brother K. V'. Peter, S. J. completed 68 years 
service to the Posts and Telegraplis Department as 
Extra Departmental Sub Postmaster at Shembaganur 
PO (Kocfaikanal) in Tamil Nadu on 29-8-1981. In 
recognition of his service the Ministry of Communica¬ 
tions, Government of India has waived the date of 
retirement and allowed him to serve this post office, as 
long as he is fit and efficient. Recently he was awarded 
‘Padma Shri’ by (he Government for his meritorius 
service to the people. 

Marking the International Year of Aged in 1982, 
Directorate-General, P & T New Delhi has honoured 
him with a token award of Rs. 2,500. TTie Secretary, 
Ministry of Communications came down all the way 
from New Delhi to the remote village post office at 
Shembaganur in Kodaikanal hills on 22-12-1982 to 
see for himself, how best the post office has been 
maintained by Rev. Brother K. V. Peter S. J. 

S. Subramaniam 
Field Publicity Offit^r, 
Tiruchlrapallt 
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Books 


Art <rf RajasQuui 

'Art of RajasQuui’ by Jogendra Saxena; Published 
by Sondeep Prakmdian, Delhi; Price Rs. 18, 
pages 241. 

AS RIGHTLY observed by the late Coomaraswamy, 
Indian women yet are the best conservators of Indian 
culture. This is more true in case of folk arts. 
Whetlicr it is Rangoli of Gujarat and Maharashtra, 
Alpana of Bengal, Chauk and Alipan of Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar or Kolani of South India or the Mandana 
of Rajasthan it is always an elderly woman of the 
family oi community, may be unlettered or with little 
education, who would be found exercising her deft 
fingers to produce exquisite and intricate patterns on 
floors or wall;s on festive or auspicuous occasions. The 
peedawn beautiful drawings outside a South Indian 
house are gradually disappearing for reasons well- 
known to us inspite of the stencils and perforated 
reeds being available to die younger generation. Mr. 
Jogendra Saxena’s work on Mandana and Mchcndi, 
the two domestic folk art forms of Rajasthan—the 
former meant for decorating the floors and walls and 
the latter for the palm$ of women—view'cd in this 
context is a painstaking and priceless collection of 
a fast vanishing artistic heritage of our country. 

The boc'k is not merely a collection of designs of 
Mandanas and Mehcndi it also delves into history, 
culture archeology, mythology, town planning, and 
tantra. The author’s su^estion that the patterns and 
designs in Mandanas can be used or have been used 
in town planning could have been brushed aside 
as an cxaggeraieci claim but for the support he receiv¬ 
es from an authority like the late Dr. Vasudeo Sharan 
Agrawal. A little more attention to editing and proof 
reading would have removed the irritants one faces 
so frequently while going through it and would have 
added readers’ delight to an otherwise valuable mir¬ 
ror of our traditional domestic art. 

—S. N. Saxena. 

Economic Growth during three decade.s 

India’s National Income 1950-1980—An aiialysi.s 
of economic growth and change by Dr, V. K. R. V. 
Rao. Sage Pabficatlons, New Delhi; 1983 ; 208 pages; 

Price Rs. 125. 

THIS book is a pioneering attempt to study the 
process of economic growth in India througji White 
Papers of the Central Statistical Organisation and 
other economic statistics published by diflercnt sources 
like Reserve Bank of India, National Sample Surveys 
etc. It starts with a discussion on the concept and 
data base and methodology of compilation of National 
Income. The growth in nominal and real Net 
Domestic Product (NDP) of the country and the 
changing structure of the economy, in sectors and 
subsectors is delineated. There are chapters dealing 
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with consumption, savings, capdtal formation .and 
inter-state variations in growth and national shares. 
For consutnating the analysis, productivity and growth 
in the economy and scenarios of the future of NDP 
by the turn of the century arc also included. 

As the work is essentially in the nature of studying 
of the how and why of economic growth and progress, 
one finds many interesting conclusions (which are 
normally talked about) proved by slalislics such as 
for instance, that the primary sector has gained most 
(or lost the least) from inflation accompanying growth 
in NDP ; the main beneficiaries from price effects on 
agriculture arc those having large holdings and culti¬ 
vators of non-food crops; structural progress in NDP 
shares of primary, secondary and teritiary sectors is 
coupled with structural regression in occupational 
terms; perceptible change from subsistence to market 
economy and the increasing importance of manu¬ 
factures in organised activity; rural consumption 
standards being better than urban ones; secular rise 
in capital output ratios in the economy; dcpartmcnlal 
and non-deparmcnlal governmental activity out¬ 
stripping public administration ; secular trend towards 
reduction of inequality in both in inicr-pcrsonal and 
inter-industry earnings per employee; importance of 
encouraging household savings; and the need for link 
between productivity and growth. 

Tlie author has presented not only the statistics 
and reached conclusions but as and when feasible 
has used it up as guide for future policy. This is 
an extremely useful work presenting a cogent well- 
knit macro-economi thesis. It is a painstaking effort 
to present the ccon ny down to its sub-sectors as 
has been done in this book. None has attempted 
such a work so far. The book would seem to be 
high priced, but it deserves it not less by the weighti- 
iiccs of the subject dealt with than by the eminence 
of the author. 

—R. C. Srinivasan. 

Marketing Problems 

Groundnut Marketing : A Study of Cooperative and 
Private Trade Channels by C. G. Ranadc, K. H. Rao 
and D. C. Shah, Centre for Management in Agricul- 
furc, Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad, 
pages 87+11. 

'fhe book embodies the results of a research project 
to explore and evaluate the possibility of increasing 
the income of groundnut growers with the help of 
vertically integrated groundnut cooperatives. The 
Project, undertaken by the Centre for Management 
in Anricullure, IIM, Alimcdabad, was financed by 
the Union Ministri' of Agriculture. 

Two of the five chapters comprising fhe book 
related to groundnut marketing at macro and micro 
levels, and one chapter refers to vertical integration 
in cooperative marketing. 
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While flie macro kvel analysis is done with tesp^ 
to fl»6 movement of farm harvest prices of oil, oikaike, 
and deoiled cake during 1963—78 at all India kvd 
in four major groundnut growing stmcs, the micro 
level anafysis refers to 54 fanners seUini; groundnut 
in Kumool and Ananatpur districts in Andhra 
Pradnh. 


Ahhoaj^ in years of low groundnut production, 
the increase in the oil prices are higher, the private 
trade and oil industry manage lo maintain their profits 
in normal years. At the micro level the share of 
cooperatives in the groundnut marketing is not signi¬ 
ficant. As compared to the trade channel, the prices 
received by farmers through the a’operativcs arc not 
necessarily beneficial to them. Interlocking of the 
credit provided to fanners by private agencies also 
affects the business of cooperatives. There is not 
vertical Integration in the groundnut cooperatives in 
Andhra Pradesh. The profits of cooperative oil mills 
can be further improved by removing the constraints 
on availability of adequate finance. The suggestions 
for reorganising groundnut marketing channels by 


veriically isst^td ceeperarive 
fitvolve ccndderable changes at variems sta^. 

^ some places, coiKlusiohs could be worded^ in a 
bettor way. Particular mention may be made of 

“Whenever groundnut . year’s profits” 

(p. IQ and “This implies that.arc also high<” 

(p. 31.) 

In the study, the cost of cultivation has been shown 
to include “only paid expenses plus imputed value 
of family labour and own bifllock’’ (p. 33, 53 and 54) 
1 beUeve that when comparing ciuUvatioh e:q)en8ei 
on a number of farms other items such as lanti rent, 
interest and depreciation on fixed capital, value of 
seed and manure, etc.—^whether purchased or pro¬ 
vided by the farmer—should be included. Similarly, 
the calculation of net profits of vertical integration 
should take into account all the relevant factors. 

Research workers engaged in marketing problems 
should find this book as well as Appendices giving 
information on groundnut production and other allied 
subjects useful. 

V.S. 


High priority to slum improvement 

THE Ministry of Works and Houmg is now pving 
high priority to the scheme for environmental impro¬ 
vement of slums which has been included in the new 
20-Point Programme. Letters have been addressed 
by the Prime Minister, Smt. Indira Gandhi, as well 
as by the Union Minister of ' /orks and Housing 
Shri Bhishma Narain Singh, to t.ie State Chief Minis¬ 
ters for the vigorous implementation of the scheme 
through the provision of adequate funds, suitable ad¬ 
ministrative arrangements and constant monitoring. 

The objective under the Prmic Minister’s Program¬ 
me is to provide basic amenities like water su^fy, 
sewerage, sanitation, paved pathways and street light¬ 
ing to a^ut 10 million slum dwcUers living in the 
urban areas by March, 1985. 

Dispersal of small industries to « 
backward areas 

A review of small scale industrial units, set up in 
1981 brings out the latest trends in growth pattern of 
SSI units which show substantial growth in the back¬ 
ward areas. 

CXit of the total of over 68,000 rostered SSI units 
which went into production dhring 1981, more than 
32,500 units or over 47 per cent of the new units 
were set up in the Centrally identified backward dis¬ 
tricts of the country. Nearly 7,000 units (10 per 
cent) were set up in the Zero-industry districts. Only 
5 p« cent of the new units came up m the dty areas. 


The position becomes all the more enamraging in 
the growth in the number of artisans units is also 
taken into consideration. Thus, 1,64,000 SSI units 
(including artisans units) constituting over 53 per 
cent of the new units <amc up in Centrally identified 
backward districts during the year 1981-82 through 
District Industries Centres. Of these, 36,000 units or 
12 per cent of the total units were in the Zero-industry 
districts. 

AgrkoHural developnient in die hill areas 

THE HILL AFFAIRS Branch of the Development 
and Planning Department of West Bengal has sanc¬ 
tioned Rs. 20 lakhs for a number of scheme in the 
agricultural sector to be executed in the hill areas of 
Darjeeling. Under this scheme marginal farmers will 
be supplied with hieh yielding varieties of maize seeds 
together with fertilizer. 


Oat contrihutors 

C. S. Jha —^retired Foreign Secretary; Gambia 
Bahadur Hada —^Assistant Lecturer, Economics, 
Suping Campus, Bhimpbedi, Makwanpur; Sheih 
Divekar, Gopu Natan^ & V. N. Purandare —of 
KEM Hospital, Parcl, Bombay ; A R. Patel— Project 
Monitoring & Evaluation CcU, Bank of Barela, 
Bombay; Dr. N, Knaar —^Freelance Writer; 
B. Rid— Rajendra Agricultural University, Pusa, 
Samistipur; C. S. Pillai —Senior Correspondent, 
Trivandrum ; Mrs. Kanoda Kninar— Project Officer^ 
Lalbhai Group Rural Development Fund, Ahmcdabad; 
G. K. Paaikkor—Chairman Kerala Dinesh l^di 
Workers’ Cientral Cooperative Society Ltd., Cannore. 
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The 20-pomt programme 
monitoring cell reports ... 
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1971 new house 
sites provided 
every day 


l]i December 1982, 63,000 new house-sites were 
given to needy rural families, making a total of 
5,42,000 new sites allotted during April-Dcccmber 1982 
against 1982-83 target of 10,43,000 new house sites. 


Cent per cent 
coverage 


In December 1982, all (he 320 blocks meant for 
accelerating programmes of welfare for women and 
children, specially in tribal, hill and backward areas 
were covered against 1982-83 target of 320 blocks. 
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The 20-poiiit programme 
monitoring cell reports ... 


Daily 116 villages 
provided 
drinking water 


In December 1982, 3,602 more problem villages 
were supplied with drinking water, making a total of 
24,049 villages provided with potable drinking water 
during April-Dccember 1982, against 1982-83 target 
o f 34,233 villages. 




47 villages 
electrified 
every day 


In December 1982, 3,926 more villages were electri¬ 
fied, making a total of 12,986 villages electrified during 
April-December 1982 against 1982-83 target of 26,254 
villages. 
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Do well we must, 
but how t 





Agricultural revenue is less than 
one per cent 


The Union Finance Ministry has told the States that despite the massive 
investments made in agriculture and the incomes generated from them, 
the incidence of direct agricultural taxes like land revenue, agricultural 
income-tax surcharge and cesses does not even constitute one per cent of 
the net domestic product from agriculture for the country as a whole. 
There is also no evidence to suggest that the States with relatively large 
holdings and higher per capita income from agriculture realise a larger 
proportion of direct taxes from agriculture than others. Nor is there any 
significant element of progression in direct taxes in agriculture and even 
in the States which have surcharges on land revenue. 

The committee headed by Dr. K. N. Raj, in its report on the feasi¬ 
bility of levying agricultural holdings tax attempted to introduce an 
element of equity and progression in agricultural taxation. However, the 
Planning Commission took the view that agricultural holdings tax involved 
administration and legal complications and might be too difficult to im¬ 
plement. The State Governments also expressed the view that the metho¬ 
dology of compilation of agricultural holdings tax as suggested by the 
Committee was very cumbersome. 
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The Symposium 


The move is handiwork of 
‘anti farmer lobby’ 


''Agriculturist in India," says the author, "is already heavily taxed and to think of 
imposing on them agriculture income tax is an anti-farmer lobby move. The appointment of 
Prof K.N. Raj Committee for going into taxation of agricultural wealth and income way 
back 1972 was a move engineered by this very lobby,” adds the author. 


SURJIT SINGH BARNALA 


TO SAY THAT AGRICULTURE INCOME is 
not taxed is a misnomer. Land revenue which is the 
oldest known tax in the country is a tax paid by an 
ajtric^turist from the income derived from the 
produce on the land. This is a tax which is being 
paid by the fanner since times immemorial when no 
other form of taxation was known. When crops fail 
due to some natural calamities like floods, hail-storm 
or drought the Governments exempt the payment 
of the land revenue which clearly indicates that it 
is not a tax only on land holding.s but its basis is 
income from the land. In some States small holdings 
up to 5 acres of land have been exempted from pay¬ 
ment of land revenue. The basis for which is the 
same as in the case of income tax exemption, namely 
the lack of paying ability. 

In recent times alongwith the thinking of increas¬ 
ing income tax, increase in the amount of land re¬ 
venue was also made in many States in the form of 
surcharge, special assessment of land revenue or 
progressive additional land revenue. In addition 
to such increase in land revenue cess on commercial 
crops have been levied in almost aU States in the 
country. These are taxes on the agriculturist with no 
scope for evasion or manipulation. 

'Anti-laniier lobby’ 

Anti-farmer lobby has been consistently propagat- 
mg that amcultursQ sector is under-taxed and they 
succeeded in getting committee headed by Prof, K. 
N. Raj appointed to go into the taxation of agricul¬ 
tural wj^th and income In 1972. Had all the re¬ 
commendations of the committee been accepted by 
the government the agriculturists would have been 
ruined resulting ultimately in serious setback to the 
agricultural production. 

The reported land reforms have resulted in radi¬ 
cal redur^on of form headings and the size of the 
boldingtcontinuously on the decline because of 


the prevailing inheritance laws and partial alienations. 
Even according to agricultural holdings Census 1970- 
71, large sized operational holdings above 25 acres 
were below one per cent of total holdings in West 
Bengal, J.&K., Kerala, Manipur, Meghalaya, Tri¬ 
pura, U.P. and Assam; between one and two per 
cent in Himachal Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Orissa and 
Bihar, and between four and five per cent in Andhra 
Pradesh and Punjab. The proportion was high in 
Rajasthan, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, 
Haryana, Karnataka and Nagaland; But in most of 
these States the proportion of irrigated area to sown 
area is rather low and agricultural output remains 
precarious and uncertain. Most of the large hold¬ 
ings are joint holding owned by several members of 
the family as in undivided Hindu Families. 

Indirect tax burden is heavier on agriculture as 
compared to non-agriculture sector. Farm inputs 
are heavily taxed as arc also the farm machinery and 
implements. This burden is seldom fully covered by 
the support prices of farm produce. 


Green revolution impact 

There is another wrong notion intentionally made 
current by anti-farmcr interests that with the adop¬ 
tion of new farm technology and the onset of green 
revolution financial position of the agriculturists has 
tremendously ii^roved. The actual position is how¬ 
ever othe^se There has been a tremendous increase 
m the indebtedness of the farmer during the lastde- 
ude as Will be indicated from the facts regarding 
loan-overdues from the Punjab Cooperatives The 
over-dues at the end of the year 1969-70 were Rs. 1966 
lakhs, at the end of 1974-75 these were Rs 3969 lakhs 

cd Rs. 5319 lakhs, j his accumulation of debt is si^ject 
to compound and penal interest rates. Almost ri- 
mflar is the position in most of the other states. Before 
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Hie Symposhmi 


Quote it, “if tolerable”, said 

Piloo Mody 


^^When one taxes income, one must also give relief, when through risk, disaster creates 
an enormous loss. As we do not have a wise enough Government which can devise such a 
scheme which will compensate farmers when they make losses either through natural calamities 
or disease taxing them for the few good years that they had is an arbitrary exercise and ex¬ 
tortion". 


IN OCTOBER LAST we approached some emi¬ 
nent economists and politicians to join Yojana de¬ 
bate on ‘tax or no tax on agricultural income*. In 
this quest we just could’t miss Piloo Mody. 

Piloo, who, alas!, is not in our midst today, freely 
used his wit and sarcasm to shake both critics 
and admirers, ‘Yojana’, Piloo thought, too deserved 
it! 

And, here is how he gave us the shake... 

iYom Piloo Mody to 
CUel Editor, 'yojana* 

Noronber 13, 1982. 

I was surprised to receive your letter of Novem¬ 
ber the 10th. I do not recall having made a date 
with you regarding an article, because it is totally 
against my line of work to write on specific issues 
which require proper re^arch and thou^t. 

That income should be taxed, but fairly, is a 
commonly accepted principle. 

When one taxes income, one must also give relief, 
when through risk, disaster creates an enormous loss. 
As we do not have a wise enou^ Government which 
can devise such a scheme which will compensate 
fanners when they make losses either through na¬ 
tural calamities or disease, taxing them for the few 
good jreaxs that they had, is an a»itrary exmrcise and 
extortion. 


If you find it tolerable, you may quote the above 
paragraph. 

With warm regards, 

Sincerely yours^ 

PUoo Mody 

FVom Chief Editor to 
POoo Mody 
Novendier 23, 19S2 

“Dear Mr. Mody, 

So nice of you to have written back. Sorry for 
giving the impression of your date with us. In fact 
it is our letter of October 19. 1982 which suggested 
a date and we took it that you would surely respond 
and join the debate. 

We welcome your views on the subject and would 
be gjad tp reproduce th- paragraph, as it is, in our 
issue. It is an open debate and mere is no question 
of the views being “tolerable”. 

In case ^ou feel inclined to add a para or two 
more on similar lines, we welcome you. 

With very warm regards”, 
i^nceiely yoois, 

C3ikf Editor. 
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Planning should increase social 
benefit, decrease social cost 

Social welfare is achieved through increase in aggregate consumption and its equitable 
distribution among the people. While implementing the plans, the Government uses a cri¬ 
terion of social profit which ensures that for each plan scheme a higher social benefit is achieved 
over social cost. Always the endeavour is to keep the social cost at the minimum and social 
benefit at the maximum. 

DR. S. TRIPATHY 


THE OBJECTIVE OF PLANNING is to maxi¬ 
mise social welfare. When Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
introduced the concept of economic planning in India 
even while engaged m freedom struggle, through the 
National planning Committee, his main objective was 
to ameliorate the e.strcme conditions of poverty of 
the Indian masses, for which soon after independence 
the Planning Commission was established and all 
throu^ these years the Commission has been en¬ 
deavouring to maximise social welfare through plan¬ 
ning. 

The social welfare is achieved through increase in 
aggregate consumption and its equitable distribution 
among the people. The economic concepts like na¬ 
tional income, employment, self reliance etc. come 
under one of these two functions of social welfare. 
A higher rate of growth of National Income brings 
about increase in aggregate consumption. Likewise 
increased employment brings about higher aggregate 
consumption and also is a means of re-distribution 
of income among population. Self-reliance similarly 
is related to increase in the how of goods and wages 
and hence to the aggregate consumption. 

Social profit 

The schemes that are implemented under planning 
are expected to achieve these objectives. A higher 
standard of living through increased aggregate con¬ 
sumption and its distribution among tin population 
can be achieved only if the schemes implemented 
through planning yield a higher benefit over the 
costs. The concepts of costs and benefits of the plan 
schemes implemented by Government differs from 
the costs and benefits of investments made by a pri- 
fite entreprenures. The latter is interested in the com¬ 
mercial profitability. He attempts to maximise his 
profits from the investments and the inputs and out¬ 
puts that enter this objective function of maximising 
profits are valued at prevailing market prices, interest 
rates and wage rates. But if the Government adopts 
this criterion for taking up different projects, it will 
end up imfilementing only such economic projects 
that will ^ve maximum commercial profits and 
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schemes such as schools, hospitals, roads, slum- 
clearance, multipurpose river v^ey projects, etc., will 
never get implemented. Does this mean that the 
concept of profitabHity should be rejected in plan¬ 
ning 7 Far from it. Instead of using the concept of 
the commercial profit, however, a criterion of social 
profit is adopted which ensures that for each plan 
scheme a higher social benefit is achieved over the 
social cost. 

There arc three basic steps in arriving at social 
profit— 

(1) A statement of the objectives and their re¬ 

lative importance. 

(2) Social pricing of the values of input and out¬ 

puts which are called shadow prices. 

(3) Reducing the stream of social costs and so- 
■ cial benefit flows to an index such as B|C 

ratio, IRR, pay back period, etc. 

Through the use of social cost benefit analysis 
technique, plan projects including roads, schools, 
hospitals, irrigation projects etc., have to be prepar¬ 
ed in such a manner that the social costs are kept 
at a minimum and the social benefit at a maximum. 
The most crucial factor in this is the use of prices. 
The prices to be used in analysing costs and bene¬ 
fits should reflect the social opport unit y costs. In 
other words the appropriate prices of an input used 
in a plan project must be the value of the best al¬ 
ternative use foregone As for example, a labour 
employed in a factory would otherwise have been 
working in agriculture. The value of the out-put he 
would have produced in agriculture is a measure of 
^e social opportunity cost of that labour. Similaxly 
if domestic production of foodgrains replaces imports 
then the value of the imports saved represents the 
social opportunity cost related to the value of food- 
grain out-put. If the particular commodity is pc^s- 
tently m excess supply, the social opportunity costs 
will not be as high as the prices charged would suggest. 
Therefore, _by using the ruling price of the market 
in question m fflan schemes it will over estimate Its 
social opportunity costs. On the other hand if an 
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item is coQsU»% in excess derauid its maitet price 
MvUl be an under estimate of social opportunity costs. 
Hie most cosanon examples these two pro^rtions 
are the unskOted labour and the foreign exchange 
r»pectively. 

Agrifnihual Mboor 

The Indian economy is cEtiracterized by surplus 
in agricultural labour and by diverting this surplus 
unsuUed labour to the non-agricultural sector the 
level of employment and out put in the latter could 
be increased substantially without any appreciable 
r^uction in agricultural out put. This has the corol¬ 
lary that the level of real wages of unskilled labour 
in a plan project of the non-agricultural sector ex¬ 
ceeds the social marginal cost of that labour. This 
hypothesis can be slightly extended to mean that so- 
cid marginal cost of labour is zero. i.e. from the point 
of view of society labour is a free gocd. But truely 
speaking when actual situation is taken into consi¬ 
deration, the social marginal cost of labour cannot 
be zero because real social costs are involved in di¬ 
verting labcmr from agriculture to non-agricultural 
sector and secondly zero marginal productivity of 
labour in agriculture is Itself improbable if the sea¬ 
sonal nature of the labour in agriculture is taken into 
account when there is shortage of labour experienced 
in many agricultural regions. In any case the social 
opportunity cost of unskilled labour is significantly 
less' than the market wage rate. The question arises 
how much less will this wage rate be. This shadow 
price of unskilled labour wfil depend on conditions 
prevailing in the areas from which labour migrates 
and the areas where it seeks employment. Therefore, 
it will vary from one plan project to another. The 
division of labour force into skilled, unskilled and 
semi-skilled category, the source of supply of such 
labour, pjrevious occupations and wage rates, etc., will 
provide necessary guide lines in deciding the correct 
shadow price for the xmskilled labour. In the plan 
schemes which employ a large number of unskilled 
labourers the shadow price of the wage rate generally 
vary between 50 to 60 per cent of the market wage 
rate. 


Foreign exchange 

Similarly the official exchange rates on the one 
hand and the black market price on the other provide 
the limits within which shadow price of foreign ex¬ 
change will lie and its exact rate will depend upon 
the conditions prevailing in the particular hTcign ex¬ 
change market. The world price of many important 
items of import including food, fertilizer and indust¬ 
rial goods when converted info domestic prices at the 
shadow forei^ exchange rates provides the true so¬ 
cial opportunity cost and therefore a plan scheme 
which envisages replacement of such imports includ¬ 
ing schemes for higb^r agricultural production should 
have its costs and benefits worked out on the basis 
of such shadow prices of foreign exchange which 
would have been spent had these items been im¬ 
ported. 


Dfaect Xkbm OMl ndMkltes 

Plan pnqects such as Electricity do not enter into 
intematmu trade and their shadow prices vdll re¬ 
quire the estimation of the costs to soaety of produc¬ 
ing an extra unit domestically and such costs should 
take into account not only power generation but also 
its transmission and (&tribution. 

Taxes and subsidies bring about divergence is 
market and social prices. If there is customs duty on 
imported equipments, this is a cost item to its pur¬ 
chaser, but from' the point of view of the country as 
a whole it does not represent a genuine cost but only 
a tranter payment from the purchaser to Govern¬ 
ment. Hence such customs duty is deducted from the 
prevailing market price in computing the social costs. 
For similar reasons subsidies are to be added to the 
market prices. In other words the price used for 
computing social costs and benefits should be net 
of direct taxes and subsidies. 

Implementation of all plan projects involves a 
time-stremn of project benefits and costs and all 
these must be reduced to their present value to de¬ 
termine whether a plan project will yield more so¬ 
cial benefits over costs. For this purpose a rate of 
discount is used which brings down the future value 
to tlwir present value because time has a money 
value. To the casual observers the market rate of in¬ 
terest may do the job but in social cost-benefit 
imputation the market rate of interest is not ap¬ 
propriate. The capital markets where the rates of 
interest are determined are not perfect competition 
markets. The market rates of interest reflect a pre¬ 
ference for the present over the future. Hence the 
use of market rates would lead to bias in favour of 
consumption as against investment which is not so¬ 
cially desirable. The issue of social desirability in¬ 
volves value judgement of merit of present over 
future consumption and therefore the discount rate 
has to be subjective to some extent. The social time 
preference for consumption i.e. the trade-off between 
investment in consumption now as opposed to con¬ 
sumption in future or the profitability of private in¬ 
vestment in industry as measured, say by the inter¬ 
nal rate of return, or some combination of the two 
may form the basis in arriving at the right discount 
to be used in plan projects. 

If each plan project uses its shadow prices anu 
discount rates arrived after adopting the approach 
outlined above, the rates will vary which will make 
inter-project comparability for choice difficult. There- 
fore, the discount rates and shadow prices should be 
chosen at the national level and <u!I plan projects 
should utilise them in determining their costs and 
benefits. □ 
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The poverty syndrome and 
rural development 

The hierarchy of Basic Human Needs (JBHN) can be summarised asx (/) bare survival, 
(ii) continued survival with a minimum of food and water, protection from fatal diseases and 
adequate shelter, (Hi) productive survival with additional anti-disease protection, more food and 
basic education, and (iv) non-material needs like participation in decision-making and com¬ 
ponent of poverty in relation to average income constitute the highest subsistence level. The 
new anti-poverty approach, now adopted by under IRDP has been able to absorb elements of 
BIIN approach. 


S. VENU 


IT IS NOW A COMMONPLACE that the kemal 
of the universal poverty problem, at least in the 
less developed countries, the LDCs, lies in the rural 
areas and that ‘mass’ rural development must play 
a crucial role in its miti^tion. However, this key 
role of mral development is of fairly recent vintage, 
a product of the 19708. 

In the burgeoning development literature of the 
1950s, translated into economic policy for the new¬ 
ly independent LDCs, the rural sector was visua¬ 
lized as a source for “Economic Development with 
Unlimited Supplies of Labour” in the vein of 
Arthur Lewis, to which one could add abundant 
transfers of food and raw materials from the Rural 
to the Urban sector. The Ranis-Fei argument of 
dualism completed the picture whereby resources 
were diverted to industry from agriculture and over¬ 
all growth rates had to be maximized. ' 

These views proved to be of dubious value in the 
process of development. The Todaro-Harris and 
(^CT models provided ample empirical evidence 
of inadequate labour absorption in the industrial 
sector. Migration to the Urban areas resulted in ac¬ 
celerated unemployment and squalor in the towns. 
The fruits of growth accrued to a tiny elite, largely 
urban, and the rural rich. 

Agricultural growth rates grew at a far lower rate 
than in industry. At the same time, rural population 
exploded. The ratio of agricultural land to rural 
populaUon declined. Most important of all, various 
empirical studies that the traditional developmental 
model meant, for large groups <rf people, hi^ 
impoverishment despite overall higher growth rate*. 
In^e and Wealth inequrfities. as measured by 
Lorenz Curves and Gini Co-efficients were accen¬ 
tuated. 


Poveify Line 

In India, the famous ‘iwverty line’ studies of 
Dandekar and Ruth exploded the myth of growth 
as an unalloyed blessing. For Ban^adesh, Indone¬ 
sia, Malayasia and other LDCs, similar conclusions 
emerged. The approach to planning underwent a 
radical alteration. The Fourth Plan laid down ‘con¬ 
sumption' standards to be attained by each Income 
segment below the poverty line, assuming a growth 
rate of 5.5 per cent. In the ‘poverty line’ approach, 
a level of income was postulated below which all 
households were classified as poor. SUch a line was 
dcriveil from an estimate of the level of income 
necessary to ensure a minimum diet, though opini¬ 
on often differed widely on what constitutes a mini¬ 
mum diet. The most recent approach to the defini¬ 
tion of poverty as laid down by the Planning Com¬ 
mission is a basic nutritional level, which supiffants 
the income level approach. The rationale for this 
more pragmatic approach will be elaborated later. 

Indian poverty line was in the region of pci 
capita income of Rs. 700 per annum (Rs. 60 per 
month) or below, which was .necessary for subsis¬ 
tence food, shelter and clothing. The World Bank’s 
index of “absolute poor” was around 50 or 75 per 
capita in 1970 dollars. 

Baric Hainan Needs 

As an adjunct of the poverty line approach, basic 
human needs were defined and stressed in many 
quarters, particularly the International Labour Offi¬ 
ce. This approach may be summarized as follows: 

i. There is no sin^e level of basic needs, but 

a hierarchy. 

ii. Bare survival is the first level. 


g 
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HI. GofliHiioed saisdivfll wHh m midlBittst ci food 
and Water, {Hrotection fonn fatal diseases 
and ulequate shelter is the second level, 

iv, Productive ' survival with additional anti¬ 

disease protection, more food and basic 
education constitutes the third level, and 

v. Non-imterial needs like partkipation deci¬ 

sion making and the component of poverty 
' in relation to average income constitute 
the hipest subsistence level. 

The component to the basket of basic needs and 
services like education, nutritional standards, social 
services and the like will depend on the nature of 
the society concemed_and its social mores. Free rice, 
for example, in Sri Lanka is an accepted way of 
life. BHN. can be sometimes defined in terms of 
characteristics of goods and services like calories 
rather than rice or wheat. 

Anli>povcrty’ revised policy 

The Policy emerging from the two related approa¬ 
ches outlined above has been one of the package 
programmes providing technology, irrigation, feeckr 
roads, hospital, education, credit infra-structure and 
the like, combining infrastructure and key inputs 
for certain ‘target groups’ representing the weakest 
sections ot the population, 'fhis approach has been 
formulated into the Integrated Rural Development 
Programme, IRDP, now implemented all over India 
at the blofck level in each state. 

The income and assets of every household in a 
block are assessed by interviews with a question¬ 
naire, and those below the poverty line identified 
and categorized in four sub-groups of incomes. 
Sdiemes arc then devised to promote the weU-being 
of the poorest of the poor. There is a welcome shift 
away from grandiose infrastiucture projects towards 
the provision of health, education and technologically 
simple and labour-intensive industries, backed by re¬ 
quisite training and credit facilities. The criteria for 
project design and evaluation have been modified to 
emphasize low-cost, easily replicable delivery sys¬ 
tems reaching a larger numter of the poor than 
hitherto. The anti-poverty approach has been able 
to absorb limited elements of the BHN approach: 
the provision of low-cost essential services is fully 
in line with a basic needs strategy, while it is ar^- 
ed that ‘integrated’ projects simulteneously provid¬ 
ing productive inputs and community services stress 
the positive mutually reinforcing linages between 
basic needs e,g. between nutrition, health and produc¬ 
tive employment. 

Noftifloii line ap^ach 

VVhy has the Planning Commission changed over 
to a nnttition line as against the income poverty 
line? 

Investment in human beings is widely regarded as 
a key economic growth. Oircmic illness and igno¬ 
rance are a drag m an sectors of an economy due 
to riie l^xKir and skills which are cost. 

Again, the {»imary purpose of income accmal is 
to provide nutritiQn wiftout which the wheel of an 


economy cannot move, it 'b^ the ‘niosi Jluaio' of 
basic needs. 

Poor nutrition and health damage the ecmumiy 
in three ways. First, th^ withdraw, labour through 
absentemsm and premature death. Second, current 
resources are wast^ as it is costlier to cure a per¬ 
son than to keep him healthy in the first place. 
Third, labour productivity may be reduced by a slo¬ 
wer pace of work. Studies by the World Bank and 
individual researchers have revealed that illnesses 
like beriberi, tuberculosis and enteric fevers cause 
millions of dollan loss ol production in the LIXTs, 
apart from- the extra cost oi special food consumed 
to offset the losses from' debUitating fevers—$ 10 
per year in Panama due to enteric fever. 

Hookworm was found to have affected 85 per 
cent of workers in the Indonesian rubber and Con¬ 
struction Industries, according to a World Bank 
study; in India too, the incidence eff this disease is 
far spread. Hookworm has anemia associated with 
it due to iron deficiencies. In Indonesia, iron sup¬ 
plements for_13 cents per day per worker increased 
their productivity by 20 per cent— a benefit : Cost 
ratio of 280 : 1. On Indian dams, it has been found 
that coilstruction workers Improve their producti¬ 
vity two-fold with three balanced small intake meals 
per day, dependent on the calorific value and nutri¬ 
tional c-ontent. It is also well know that malnutrition 
causes mental retardation. 

The Planning Commission has fixed a line of 
around 1500 cdories as a cut-off point, analog¬ 
ous to the Rs. 700 per annum, income cut-off 
point. Those whose nutritional intake is below this 
level are the weakest segments whose conditions has 
to be bettered by nutritional supplement schemes, 
or by changing the composition of diet through ex¬ 
hortation or erther means. 

Unr^lved Issues: 

There are, however, many unresolved issues. 
Since all the socio-economic surveys of the IRDP 
blocks have been made with an income base for 
identification of the beneficiaries, is one to regard 
the 800 families identified per block each year as 
potential beneficiaries or target group.s for any nu¬ 
tritional supplement schemes also ? Will further sur- 
vety be required to correlate income tind nutritional 
levels ? This is a vast and arduous job in terms of 
time and money. The assistance of UNICEF and 
FAO in this area would be useful, since they have 
conducted surveys on their own. 

Although Engels’ Law is often vindicated with 
rising incomes, in a shift to ‘superiw’ foods, it must 
be remembered that his. is not always so. Cultural 
imperatives, including taboos, often prevent com¬ 
munities from taking healthful food when it is 
available. 

The World Bank estimated that the number of 
people in absolute poverty is 695 million. The FAQ 
pointed out that 460 million are bslov? the protcbl 
energy limit. The large discrepancy illustrates that 
statistical data give only very approximate orders 
of magnitude. The estimated calorie intake is based 

(continued on page 17) 
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Achieving energy conservation 
through price mechanism 


There is a wide gap between the production and consumption of energy, of which there 
ctre three main forms,\oil, coal and electricity. Coal and electricity shortages have been 
tmnaged by rationing and control, the gap between the consumption and domestic production 
of oil has been met by increased imports. Since the extent of shortage is large and has existed 
over a long period, a rationalisation of demand must complement the efforts to augment supply. 
Rationalisation must take sectoral consumption towards higher efficiency so that finally mar¬ 
ginal units of energy add equal values in all activities. This objective can be best realised by 
using prices as allocators of energy rather than subjecting distribution to non-price or quality 
rationing. 


J. N. CHAUBEY 


THE SINGLE MOST important problem con- 
frontinfi the economy in the recent past has arisen 
from tne wide gap between domestic production 
and consumption of energy. This shortage has caus¬ 
ed videsinead underutilisation of ctyiacities, affect¬ 
ing adversely the performance of the economy. It 
is generally believed that this situation can be re¬ 
medied by stuping up energy production and re¬ 
moving existing mefficiendes of disbibution, e.g. 
transmission losses in power sector. Whereas it can¬ 
not be denied that a better supply management 
will ease the shortage, it is doubtful if this measure 
alone will solve the problem entirely. For, as we 
shall soon see, there are serious lacunae on the 
side of .demand, and they have their own share in 
contributing to the imbalance in the energy sector. 

Needless to say, there are limitations to the ex¬ 
tent the supply can be increased. The current short¬ 
ages ate too large to be managed evra if best pos- 
^le supply efforts ate made. On the other hand, 
there is an unduly high intensity of energy con- 
inmption in certain sectors of the economy. Eco¬ 
nomic growth in the country seems to have involved 
an adoprion successively high ener^ intensive 
tediniques, a tread thk is unwarranted in a coun¬ 
try udiere energy resource cost is very high. This 
lacuna alone jwtifies an intervention on the de¬ 
mand side. An appropriate management of demand 
at this juncture not merely bring about econo¬ 
my in eo^gy ccmsumption tmt will also reduce 
energy shortage, this ^per, we examine the 
extent of shortage and critically assess the role of 
certain demand management policies in this context. 
In particular, we ma!^ a case for using prices as 
a necessary pdii^ oon^nent in deating with the 
carrent miegty proUems. 


Energy dioitage 

For quite a. long time, there has been a consi¬ 
derable shortage of all the three principal energy 
forms, namely oil, coal and electricity. Since oil 
shorta^ is entirely met by imports, its extent can 
be easily ascertained. In the case of coal and elec¬ 
tricity, it is difficult to determine potential demand 
especially since disequilibrium has long existed in 
both the markets. The reported shortage, which is 
simply an annual average for the country as a whole 
and as such does not reveal the problem of diffi¬ 
cult areas and lean seasons, was 16 per cent during 
1978-79. The same figure for the eastern re^on 
during this year was 22.9 per cent. The shortage 
during summer months must have been even more 
acute. For coal, the reported gap between supply 
and potential demand was 9 million tonnes dunng 
1978-79, which increased to 15 million tonnes the 
following year. The annual production of coal stag¬ 
nated at 100 million tonnes during the preceding 
three years. The average annual increase in its pro¬ 
duction during the seventies was only 3.8 per cent, 
whereas the demand for coal rose rapidly throu^ 
the decade due to its increased application in pls^ 
of other energy forms. 

While coal and electricity shortages were man¬ 
aged by rationing and control, the^p between 
consumption and. domestic pt^uctirm of dfi was 
met by increased imports. As a result, there was 
a iffienomenal rise in the value of petroleum imports.' 
From a modest levd of 9 per cent of merchandise 
export carnbgs in the fifties and sixties, petroleom 
imoprts rose to 72 per cent of the fmmer in the 
fiscal year 1980-81. In terms of absolute vidnes, 
petndcum import WUs inare-ased from US $ 181.2 
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mU&a in 4970<71 to US $ 2 biiiion in 1975-76, 
and to a staggeitng US $ 6.5 billion in 1980-81. 
The increase of inis intipcntion has caused a great 
strain in the balance of payments, making adjust¬ 
ment a difficult and costly affair. 

Dettuid Mtfttgnwml 

Since the extent of shoilage is large and has existed 
over a long period, a rationalisation of demand 
must complement Ihe efforts to augment supply. 
Rationalisation must take sectoral consumption 
towards hi^er efficiency so that finally marginal 
units of energy add equal values in all activities. This 
objective can be best realised by using prices as 
allocators of energy rather than subjecting distribu¬ 
tion to non-price or quantity rationing. 

Non-price rationing may perhaps be an accept- 
.able mode of demand management only if the short¬ 
age is of a temporary nature. Thus, where power 
prodiKfiun has been affected due to rain failure, a 
quantity control may be the only viable arrange¬ 
ment to allocate resulting shortage among consu¬ 
mers. But where shortage lasts long, as in the case 
of energy, non-price rationing may become coun¬ 
ter-productive. Firstly, a good deal of information 
about demand is lost, leading to an ad hocism in 
production planning as well as quantity allocation. 
Secondly, it simply helps keep prices low, but docs 
nothing to correct the disequilibrium in the market. 
Low prices in turn reduce profitability thus causing 
investment In the sector to decline. This has been 
the actual experience in coal and power sectors. 
During 1977-78, the average cost of producing net 
saleable coal was Rs.83.03 per tonne, vvhereas its 
price was only Rs. 66.49. The gross return on capi¬ 
tal invested by Coal India Limited was a mere 0.6 
per cent, and the resulting loss amounted to 
Rs.1379.3 million. In 1978-79, the loss increased 
to Rs. 2379.3 million. The situation was no better 
in State Electricity Boards. Most of them incurred 
substantial losses due to low return (8.6 per cent) 
on their capital investment Since public investment 
in energy companies is large (30 per cent), the sur¬ 
pluses generated in other enterprises were not en¬ 
ough to cover these losses, not to speak of financ¬ 
ing much needed investment in the energy sector. 
Thirdly, non-price rationing does not prevent an 
ineffident use of resources.' For want of correct 
assessment of demand and objectivity in his decisions, 
the administrator often fails to make optimum 
allocation. The value added by marginal energy thus 
differs from one activity to another. While some 
units manage to get too much energy, others are 
simply starved. All this has brought about great in¬ 
efficiency in the consumption of energy in the 
country. 

laefflcieiicy tn energy nse 

The average energy intensity, defined as the 
raffo between total energy used and the ODP at 
^nstant prices, has been increasing In the country 
since the fifties. What is more, growth in the coun¬ 
try has involved the adaptation of more energy in¬ 
tensive techniques than even those used in western 


counliies. Since India has a greater energy resource 
cost, this suggests an inefficient use of the resource. 

The evidence of inefficiency has been discussed in 
the Report of the Working Group on Energy Policy 
(RWGEP-1979). Accordingly to RWGEP, the 
value of energy elasticity (which is a reverse ratio 
between average intensity defined above and incre¬ 
mental intensity) for Inmg is 1.83, whereas it is 
0.76 for France, 0.73 for West Germany, 0.43 for 
UK, 0.87 for USA and 0.84 for USSR. It shows 
that India has been increasing its energy intensity 
when the countries of the v/cst have been decreas¬ 
ing theirs. 

Sometimes a high value of elasticity may give an 
ambiguous conclusion. If a country begins moderni¬ 
sation from a low base, its average intensity is bound 
to rise. An increasing intensity may therefore be a 
sign of progress rather than a matter for concern. 
However, in the process of modernisation, the coun¬ 
try seems to have increasingly acquired techniques 
with average intensity even higher than those used 
in the west. This is clear from the comparison of 
incremental intensitie.s of various countries. The 
incremental intensity during 1967 was 3.5 for India, 

1.0 for France. 1.46 for West Germany, 1.6 for 
UK, 3.2 for USA and 3.2 for USSR. 

This trend in consumption bears an interesting 
correlation with the trend in prices. Contrary to 
what was happening in industrialised countries, the 
real prices of all energy forms steadily declined in 
India during the two decades preceding the hike of 
petroleum prices in 1973. The real price of electri¬ 
city, coal and oil Gcclincd at an annual rate of 3 
per cent, 1.5 per cent and 1 per cent respectively. 
Energy prices did rise after 1973. but the extent of 
increase was low compared to price changes in the 
international market. During the period from 1972 
to 198 l, the domestic prices of petrolium products 
rose only by 289 per cent, whereas their prices in the 
international market went up by 818 per cent. It 
is quite likely that excessive use of encr^ in the 
country had been encouraged by a declining trend 
in real prices. 

Price rationing a better alternative 

As discussed in Section III, the adoption of non¬ 
price rationing in dealing with energy shortage may 
only add to the problem. A preferable way to man¬ 
age demand may lie in using prices so that a sub¬ 
stantial part of the shortage is elirninated. This may 
involve raising energy prices uniformly, providing 
labour subsidy in sectors where labour and energy 
are high substitutes, and increasing capital taxes 
in sectors where energy and capital are comple¬ 
ments After adjusting for additional supply that 
may be available in the near future and for random 
shortfall in production, if any, the remaining extent 
of shortage must entirely be eliminated through 
the price mechanism. 

However, the success of this strategy will depend 
on the following conditions: 

(a) There are ptwsibilities in the economy for 
conserving energy by ralring prices; and 
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(b) There are mechanisms available to be 
Government by which adverse effects to 
equity, if any, can be avoided. 

Oru: analysis of the previous section lends some 
support to the first condition. If a downward trend 
in prices encouraged excessive consumption in the 
past, then an upward trend will discourage it, too. 
There are other studies that assign a definite role to 

E ’ices in managing energy demand in the coun^. 

oel Uri (1979) examined substitution possibilities 
in Indian economy and found that “relative change 
in energy prices have significant effect on energy 
consumption.^’ Comparing his own results with those 
of Hudson and Jorgeson (1974) for the USA, he 
observed that “for coal and electricity India is sig¬ 
nificantly more price-responsive while for oil the 
responsiveness (in both the countries) is about the 
same”. Kirit Parikh (1979) similarly expresses that 
“fuel .substitution which is justified by such (high) 
oil prices will take place”. The Working Group on 
Energy Policy has also mads the following obser¬ 
vation; ' 

‘The energy plolicy outlined in the earlier 
chapters requires certain specific types of intcr- 
fucl substitution. Though some of these can be 
achieved by fiat, the task of regulation would 
be facilitated if relative prices of energy re¬ 
flected the required direction of change”. 
(RWGEP, P. 95). 

Tlic use of the price mechanism is however dis¬ 
couraged in some cases for its possible adverse 
effects on equity. If is perhaps for this reason that 
the Go\'ernment. is often reluctant to raise diesel 
oil and electricity prices. But the alternative of 
keeping prices low for all consumers is obviously 
not an efficient option either. Instead, while raising 
the prices the Government can ward off adverse 
equity effects by subsidising the consumption of tar¬ 
get groups, so that they are not made to bear the 
additional burden. The Government of Karnataka 
has recently started a similar subsidy programme, 
caUed Bhagya Jyoti, under which members of the 
weaker section arc provided free electrification of 
homes. Government grants arc also available to 
cover electricity charges for street lighting and sup¬ 
ply of drinking water in areas where local bodies 
arc financially weak. On the other hand, if the 
prices arc kept low in the interest of equity, the 
benefit may not always reach the poor. For instance, 
the proportion of the ‘poorest of the poor’ among 
the users of transport services may not be consider¬ 
able. Yet the benefit of diesel subsidy has accrued 
to all consumers in this sector. Since transport sec¬ 
tor alone accounts for 55.4 per cent of total oil 
consumption in the country, the hidden subsidy to 
undeserving groups has ob/iously been very high. 

A similar situation also prevails in agriculture. The 
proportion of the poor among the owners of electric 
pump-sets may perhaps be insignificant. Their con¬ 


sumption should therefore be sabsidised diffeirent-' 
ly rather than by keeping power (ariffs-generally low 
and thus subsidising the consumption of rich far¬ 
mers in the process. The equity argument against 
raising energy prices may be often misleading. 

Thus we have seen that energy shortage in the 
country has increased in the recent past, adversely 
affecting production. Although augmenting supply 
may partly remedy the problem, it is also necessary 
to remove existing inefficiencies in consiunption. A 
prefcited strategy in this regard is to use prices of 
energy, capital and labour with a view to reducing 
energy demand in the economy. There seems to be 
enough scope for achieving energy conservation 
through price mechanism. Any adverse effect on 
equity that may arise from this policy can be dealt 
with effectively by subsidising the emsumption of 
target groups. □ 


The move is handiwork of 
‘anti-farmer lobby’ 

(continued from page 4) 

thinking tolSrthcr tax on the farm income it will have 
to be decided whether to clear debts already incur¬ 
red from the savings first, or to meet further lax 
burden and thus allow the indebtedness of the agri¬ 
culturists to continue increasing until he loses all his 
land and himself lands in jail for non-payment of 
arrears. 

Any further taxation on agriculture income would 
lead to a disincentive to investments on minor irri¬ 
gation and improvement of cultivation on private 
account. The introduction of agricultural income tax 
will burden the rustic and simple farmer with the 
complicated function of submitting income returns. 
The assessment of farm income cannot be easy and 
will lead to a lot of time consuming botheration to 
the ever busy farmer and will provide an opportu¬ 
nity to many others to fleece him through deceipt and 
corruption. The cost of collection of such tax will 
also be prohibitive leaving only an insignificant por¬ 
tion for the State exchequer. 

India is a vast country having the finest soil and 
best climatic conditions; still we have not been able 
to achieve self-sufficiency in production of even 
foodgrains with the result that we have to import 
huge quantities of foodgrains every year. We are yet 
at a stage where agriculture needs a boost through 
all possible incentives and facilities so that the bare 
minimum requirement of foodgrains sufficient enough 
to feed the second largest population in the worn 
could be achieved. 

4 

It will jthcrefore be wise not to tax agriculture in¬ 
come for at least anothfcr ten years. □ 
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Housing quagmire: 

A critical evaluation of Indian 
housing market 

To create housing one needs four elements; technology, capital, labour and raw materials. 
In India only labour is not scarce. Current market conditiqns also exert a negative pressure 
towards alleviating housing scarcity. fMrge scale real-estate development for lower income 
groups is totally absent as a result of low or negligible return on the investment in housing. 
The only large scale housing development has been done by public sector which is not guided by 
the return on investment but on fulfilling a social need, i.e. providing shelter. 


SACIIl G. DASTIDAR 


INDIA. LIKE OTHER COUNTRIES of the 
world, has been attempting to solve her housing 
problem. And like most other poor Third-World 
countries, I believe the problem of housing has 
been turning more acute in India each passing year. 
To create more housing, one needs three elements 
apart from technology: capital, labour, and raw- 
materials. Except for labour the other two elements 
are scarce in India, and capital most scarce. However 
through my personal observation over a period of 
ten years, 1 find that even the current market condi¬ 
tion in India exerts a negative pressure towards 
alleviating housing scarcity, which 1 will explain 
further. 

I am writing this from the point of view of an 
architect-planner who has worked on housing in 
India and who has been working and teaching on the 
subject for over a decade. This presentation is based 
on my detached observation made on my number 
of visits to Indian cities ranging from Jaipur to 
Bangalore, and from Bombay to Kohima, as well 
as yaking to planners, home-owners and renters in 
India, and Indian home-owners and real estate agents 
living in the United States, and following the real 
estate advertisements in Indian papers. In an obser¬ 
vation like this, one always risks being biased. 

Economic Function of Housing 

The two most important fimetions of housing are 
creation of jobs and shelters for living. Jobs arc 
created directly in the construction industry and 
secondarily in the industries who are suppliers to 
the construction industry. Unlike India, in the U.S. 
and the other affluent nations of the world, job crea¬ 
tion plays a more important role than creation of 
shelters. In India, creation of shelters plays a mere 
important role than creation of jobs. 
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At present in India, housing units are created by 
both public and private capitals. Private capital has 
almost always addressed itself to the middle and 
high income groups. Because of the absence of long¬ 
term financing, until recently, one had to accumulate 
enough cash to be able to buy a home, which na¬ 
turally precluded the lower and many in the middle 
income groups. Except on rare occasions, large scale 
.'oal-estate development by individual developers was 
totally absent. This brings me to the real “issue” of 
this paper. I believe that the lack of innovation and 
investment in housing is the result of low or negligi¬ 
ble return on the investment in housing. The only 
large scale housing development has been done by 
the public sector which was not guided by the return 
on investment but on fulfilling a social need, i.e. 
providing of shelters. Nowadays even many public 
sector analysists, state and central, are rethinking 
their strategies for future investments. 

Curreot Housing Practice 

In January 1982 while visiting a planning office in 
India, a houmg expert told me that the “real diffe¬ 
rence in India between a renter and an owner of a 
house is fn one’s mind. Except for the fact that the 
owner has more headache.” 

He was referring to the fact that once a unit is 
rented, it is likely to b? rented to the 
same person and' his descendeuts, and 

without any rent increase. In India, most of our 
norms, beliefs, laws prohibit evicting a tenant, and 
against rent increases. Some of the.se have develop¬ 
ed from our pacifist belief and others because of 
to have some laws protecting the poor from the big 
landlords. However, at present these cu.stoms have 
created some socially undesirable practices. One of 
these is_ for a home-owner to look for a non-local 
renter; i.e. with roots in a different state with a 
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hope that the tenter will evenloaHy move back to 
his 8tate-of-ori^io after the renter retires. The home¬ 
owner also believes that it will be easier to raise rent 
of a non-local than a local. Another custom in 
some areas has been to collect huge sums of “pagri” 
or “selami” or “down payment” which may or may 
not be adjusted with the future rent. This naturally 
puts extra burdens on low income and young per¬ 
sons looking for jobs outside his|her home town, 
and against seeking an independent life style for 
young, and against accumulation of savings for those 
renters. 

However, an owner of a housing unit, finds these 
practices as a “necessity” otherwise the owner may 
be stuck with a renter whose rent may never go up, 
or the renter may even refuse to pay, rent without 
much recourse to the owner. Compared to India, the 
United States is in the other end of a scale where 
market condition determines the rent. However, even 
in the U.S. some “rent control ’, “rent stabilization”, 
“rent guidelines” were established as a part of the 
movement to create an egalitarian society and be¬ 
cause of the criiSis resulting from the Great Depres¬ 
sion of the 1930’s which are now being vigorously 
dismantled under the new Administration. 

No attiactioD to private capital 

In India because of the aforementioned practices 
private capital is never attracted to create more 
housing particularly towards cheap housing units for 
low-inconie people, where the need is greatest and 
demand is increasing every day. To make the supply 
of housing' units even worse, a number of housing 
units when they are sold arc not occupied by the 
owners but arc kept vacant for eventual occupation 
after retirement or in case of their relocation to the 
city where they have bought the housing unit. For 
example, a person originally from Madras but now 
living in Calcutta will often buy an apartment In 
Madras for his eventual return to Madras and may 
keep his apartment unoccupied for his fear that once 
rented, it may never be repossessed. This indeed adds 
another dimension to the complex problem of housing 
shortage that already exists now. 

In a recent cursory survey, 1 found in one high- 
rise building three out of eight apartments were un¬ 
occupied, and in another two out of ten were un¬ 
occupied because the owners now live elsewhere. And 
of those Indians living overseas who own apartments 
in India, almost all cither do not rent or are given 
to “reliable” relatives practically for protection and 
without any payment of rent. In a housing-scarce 
country, these vacant housing units must be consi¬ 
dered as a national waste and burdensome to our 
socio-economic well being. 

Conclusioii 

One dares to give a solution to such a complex 
problem. Growth of “leasing” instead of “renting” 
IS a product of assurance to the owners. Of course 
one can develop a system like “rent control”, or “rent 
guidelines” set by planners and economies. One can 
also set a maximum rent increase determined by the 
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tetuni of tmnty at the b<mk which 1 am sme 
will be politically unpopular. Without some assa- 
rances of the return to their investment and fami^’s 
life savings, people will avoid investment in housing 
and instead Indians will keep spending on conspicuous 
consumption at the cost of a basic necessity like 
shelter. In the meantime, I feel government should 
totalfy discourage people buying housing units which 
will remain vacant in the foreseeable future. Judging 
from the private as well as government real estate 
advertisements in the Indian newspapers in America, 
likelihood of this proposal doesn’t appear bright 
either. □ 


NPCC tiirn>over expected to increase 

THE National Projects Construction Corporation, a 
premier construction organisation of the Energy Minis¬ 
try, engaged currently at more than 40 projects within 
the country and abroad, expects to increase its turn¬ 
over from the estimated Rs. 70 to Rs. 75 crores during 
1982-83 to Rs. 100 to Rs. 125 crores by the end of 
the Sixth Plan. 

During the current year, the Corporation bagged 
some important contracts including the Salal Power 
House and the integrated water supply scheme at Sin- 
grauli, both valued at Rs. 19 crores each and the 
Khajuria Ghat Complex of Farakka super thermal 
power station worth Rs. 11 crores. 

The Corporation completed during the productivity 
year 1982, a number of projects in the core sector of 
the economy in record time, the most significant being 
the 4.6 kilometers Godavari Barrage in Andhra Pra¬ 
desh. World’s longest, the Godavari Barrage was 
dedicated to the nation by the Prime Minister in 
October last and is expected to prove perennial irri¬ 
gation to more tiian one million acres. 

More profit for public sector undertakings 

THE manufacturing units under the Department of 
Heavy Industry are expected to make a profit of about 
Rs. 60 crores in 1982-83. These undertakings had 
turned the corner last year by making a profit of 
Rs. 18.38 crores against a loss of Rs. 50.12 crores in 
1980-81. Total production of these undertakings which 
increased from fc. 1302 crores in 1980-81 to 1615 
crores in 1981-82, representing a growth of 24 per 
cent are expected to further improve by 25 per cent 
during 1982-83. 

The public sector undertakings under the Depart¬ 
ment of Industrial Development recorded an increase 
of 35.5 per cent in value production during 1981-82 
over the preceding year. It is provisionally estimated 
that units under this department earned a profit of 
Rs. 836 lakhs during 1981-82 against a profit of 
Rs. 140 lakhs in 1980-81. 

Again Heavy Engineering Industries, in public and 
private sectors continued to record further growth in 
production during 1982 after having contributed their 
share in the overall industrial growth of more than 
eight per cent in 1981-82. 
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Modernising car industry 

Until 1942, no serious effort was made to manufacture motor vehicles in India. The 
vehicles were mostly imported and some firms were assembling the components. Post inde¬ 
pendence era witnessed a balanced Government policy to streamline the production of cars 
within the country with the result the number of cars manufactured zoomed to 42,106 in 1981 
from a mere^ 2,114 in 1947. 


R. C. SRINIVASAN 


The country’s transport requirements are ipet by 
a variety of travel modes, lliese include railways, 
road transport, inland waterways and coastal shipping 
besides air transport. Road transport includes mecha¬ 
nised modes as well as manual and animal drawn 
carts. Presently mechanised passenger road transport 
vehicles include cars, jeeps, taxis, two and three 
wheelers and buses. 

The cars and two wheelers represent personalised 
transport modes used by respective owners; taxis 
and three wheeler scooters represent personalised 
modes operated for hire. Jeeps are used by both 
private ^rties and public bodies. Buses represent 
the public transport system be it in private or public 
sector. 

The following table indicates the growth in the 
number of cars and taxis in the country vis-a-vis all 
vehicles at different times. 


Table 1—Car & Taxi Pi^latioii > 


Year 

Total 

Total 

Total All 


Reglitered 

Registered 

Registered 


Cars 

Taxis 

Vehicles 

1950-51 . 

147712* 

11551 

306313 


(48.2) 

(3.8) 


1960-6t . 

256243 

21663 

664475 


(38.6) 

(3.2) 


1970-71 , 

539475 

60446 

1865315 


(28.9) 

(3.2) 


1979-80 . 

757247 

91613 

4105591 


(18.4) 

(2.2) 



Note ;—Figures in braclcets indicate percentages to total. 
•This includes jeeps population as well. 


Source : Motor Transport Statistics, Ministry of 
Shipping and Transport. 

It is observed that cars have steadily lost their 
share in total vehicle population from about 48 per 
cent in 1950-51 to about 18 per cent in 1979-80. 
Taxis-operating for hire have had a near static 
share till 1970-71 and have suffered a loss in their 
share by 1979-80. The reasons for this decline are 
not far to swk. This is a direct result of the chang¬ 
ing composition of different modes and the emer¬ 
gence of widespread use of fuel efficient two wheelers 
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and three wheelers and the growth of public trans¬ 
port system. 

Cars represent a travel mode, used predominantly 
by affluent sections of the society, besides private 
and public corporate bodies and the government 
sector. The demand of this sector is directly related 
to the increase in their economic activity. Taxis re¬ 
presenting ‘for hire vehicles’ are mostly confined to 
cities meeting local transport needs. To cater to 
the growing demand of cars and taxis the car in¬ 
dustry has shown an increasing trend in production 
as could be seen from the table below. 


Table 2—Car ProdiKtion 


Year 

Namfaer 

ptoduced 

1947 .... 

2114 

1951 .... 

3478 

1961 .... 

21662 

1971 .... 

38313 

1981* .... 

42106 



Source: Association of Indian Automobile Manu¬ 
facturers, Bombay. It is interesting to trace the 
growth of car industry in the country, along 'vrith 
prospects for the future. 

Until 1942, no serious effort was made to manu¬ 
facture motor vehicles in India. The vehicles were 
mostly imported and some firms were assembling the 
components as vehicles. Hindustan Motor Ltd. 
registered in 1942, was the first to take up actual 
manufacture (as distinct from assembling). Soon 
thereafter. Premiers Automobiles Ltd. (formed in 
1944) and Standard Motor Products of India Ltd. 
(formed in J948) entered the scene. The growth of 
car manufacturing industry owes directly to the Gov¬ 
ernment Policy in this regard. A fourth company 
manufactures (Sunrise Auto Industries) three wheeler 
cars front 1976. Hindustan Motors and Premier 
Automobiles have emerged'as the major producers. 

Govoiuiieat Poiky toward) Can 

S^ after Independence, the Industrial Policy Re- 
wluiion of 1948 mentioned the industries manufactur¬ 
ing automobiles and tractors as subject to regulation 
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by the Government. In 1949, the government an- 
noumsed tl»t motor vehicles could be imported only, 
in completely Knocked Down (CKD) conation. Thus » 
by 1950, with the efforts of a car manufacturing fim 
in operation, India had cars that were partly of in- 
di^nous manufacture. There was tie up of the Indian 
Ihros to manufacture models Used ov^seas. 

PoBcy in Fifties 

In 1950, the government announced that after 
1951, importers and assemblers who had no manu¬ 
facturing programme would not be considered for 
ahocation of foreign exchange. The time limit was 
extended upto 1952 end. In the same year, Govt, also 
directed the Tariff Commission to look into the 
growth of the automobile industry. The Tariff Com¬ 
mission in 1953, recommended that only five com¬ 
panies who had proper manufacturing programme 
should be permitted to operate and that the others 
should close down. This was with a view to build up 
indigenous content of manufacture. At the same time, 
it was also thou^t desirable to limit the number of 
models and makes so that each type had an eco¬ 
nomic volume of output. The protection thus given, 
encouraged the infant motor car manufacturing in¬ 
dustry. Out of the companies that were allowed., 
two dropped out thus leaving the three firms Hindus¬ 
tan Motors Ltd., Premier Automobile Ltd. and Stan¬ 
dard Motor Products of India Ltd. in the field. Import 
of cars were taxed heavily. In 1955, the Govt, again 
directed the Tariff Commission to review the pro¬ 
gress made. The Commission (after a study) felt that 
protection should be continued for another ten 
years. If opined that should there be expansion of 
capacity, it would be better to allow existing firms 
to add to capacity instead of allowing new firm to 
do^ the same. The Commission also felt that rigid 
price control would not be conducive to growth and 
hence stated that manufacturers should be given the 
freedom to revise prices of cars with a month’s prior 
notice. At the same time, the Govt, could intervene, 
if it was felt that the price hike was unwarranted. 
The car industry was still dependent on imported’ 
foreign components on a large scale. The foreign 
exchange problem of 1957-58, forced the Govt, to 
limit the types and makes of vehicles. As the sup¬ 
ply of cars were less than demand and with Govt, 
keeping a watch on the scene, the price control fend¬ 
ed to become rigid. Meanwhile an Ad Hoc Com¬ 
mittee on Automobile Industry was constituted. 

PoHcy In Sixties 

In its Report (1960) the Ad Hoc Committee stated 
tha! since demand was more than supply it was neces¬ 
sary to continue the price control on cars. It sug- 
sjested that sale of cars should be ensored on the 
basis of order of registration of bookings and resale 
of cars should be prevented for a certain period of 
time from the date of purchase of the new car. It 
also examined and stressed the need to Increase the 
indigenous content of vehicles and the desirability 
of producing a low cost pepoles’ car. The car in¬ 
dustry started to increasingly indigenise fte com¬ 
ponents. Govt, from time to time was keenly moni¬ 
toring on this. Since tbe Indusry was growing under 
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til® atmosphere of ^otecUon, the itsing demand gaVe 
rise to conditions of sdlers’'market, 

Farther <hie to historical reasons, the autoanotnle 
andUary manufacturers had emerged in substanw 
rather late. ’This was because car mamffaotuiers decid* 
ed to establish facilities in their own premises to ma¬ 
nufacture major and minor components. The _ car 
manufacturers and the ancillary industries enjoyed 
safe protection due to restriction on imported com¬ 
ponents. As there was apprehension that these may 
impair the quality of cars produced in the country, 
another Committee (The Motor Car Quality Enquiry 
Committee) studied the question and in its report 
(1968) pointed out that much progress bad been 
achieved in increasing the share of indigenous com¬ 
ponents in the car industry. It also felt that the 
quality of cars produced in the country should be 
constantly monitored and improved. 

Policy in Seventies 

Since year after year, there was a wide gap bet¬ 
ween demand and indigenous supply. Govt, decided 
in 1970’s to create additional capacity and granted 
letters of intent to parties who claimed that they 
would no require import of capital goods or allo¬ 
cation of foreign exchange. Meanwhile selling price 
of cars had to be increased (following the judgement 
of the Supreme Court on writs challenging the Govt, 
order in not allowing the hike in car prices). The 
increase in the price of cars, and the higher mainte¬ 
nance and running costs after the oil crisis of 1973- 
74, led to conditions of a buyers’ market. This led 
to a fail in tha production of cars. Hence the Gov¬ 
ernment withdrew price, sale and distribution control 
on all the three makes of cars. The Government have 
been continuously testing the vjehicles for quality 
and keeping a watch on Implementation of the same. 

Policy in E^ties 

The fuel crisis of the seventies had called for at¬ 
tention to be paid to fuel efficiency and reliability 
to end users of all motor vehicles. The Government 
wanted to shift the focus of development efforts 
from creation of additional capacity with obsolete 
techniques to enhancing the technological levels of 
various sectors. Govt, wanted that imports of modern 
technology are brought on to the automobile indus¬ 
try (including the car producing sector). It was felt 
that esscnfTal inputs of upgradation would result in 
standardisation, economies of scale, inter-changeabi¬ 
lity of components and reliability to end users. In 
accordance with this policy, the Hindustan Motors 
Ltd’, and the Premier Automobiles Ltd. have plans 
for modemisation. The Govt, have also decided to 
enter the industry to manufacture cars with modern 
technology. 

The stages of Govt, coming to this field has been 
gradual, fa the sixties, there was talk of the “small 
car” or the peoples’ car. By the beginning of the 
Kventies, three letters of intent were issued to pri¬ 
vate parties. The one that remained, whidi later 
liquidated was taken over by the Govenunent The 
reasons for the Government deciding to enter the 
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iSdd BWQuf^uriQg are several. In^riaat 
Msoag Aei^ are tire for modernising aiuomobile 
iodo^, production of ^l^effident vdttcles, advant¬ 
ages rn scale ecosunnies by production of larger 
number ctf vehicles, pnxhuing a pe(q>les’ car suited 
to Indian climate and driving haMtS, generating em- 
l^yment through the activity, development of hither¬ 
to dormant an^iary industry and creating potential 
for earning foreign exchange by export of vehicles 
manufactured. The Govt, company Maruti Udyog 
Ltd. have recently concluded agreement with Mjs. 
Suxuki (Japan). The capacity for production of 
cam would be about 40,000 per year besides capa¬ 
city for pick up trucks and micro bus. The produc¬ 
tion is expected to start by end 1983. Thus, the 
capacity for production of cars in the eightees is 
likely to be of the order of 92400 (consisting of 
52400 in the existing plan and additional 40000 
in the Government company) per annum. 

Keeping in view the trend likely to emerge towards 
modernisation of the industry through production of 
fuel^ efficient and improved versions of vehicles and 
taking into account the growth in the economy and 
growth of cities, one could foresee a steady demand 
for cars in the country. □ 


(Continued from page 9) 

on hospital records and other indicators of reported 
malnutritions. Field household surveys are limited 
to specific areas. Again, for some surveys, clinical 
assessments are made. For others, children are 
measured against international weight tables. Hence, 
though the general indications are useful, the figures 
derived arc “guesstimates”. 

Yet, the nutrition line approach represents a de¬ 
finite improvement over the previous approaches, 
provided the other basic needs are still kept in view. 
The beneficiaries can be given supplements directly 
without interviewing channels. The burden of po¬ 
verty and malnutrition is overwhelming, with over 
40 per cent of the Indian population undernourish¬ 
ed, underfed and ill-protected from disease. If this 
new approach makes a sizeable dent info this mass, 
the eSort is well worth. However, it is even more 
important to remove the underlying forces general 
ing poverty like unequal land holdings, a small 
power base for exploitation by the power elite, 
quasi-feudal structures and the like. 

The pioblem of poverty is one of providing ac¬ 
cess to resources for the poor and enhancing their 
human potential and productivity. It is to these' 
people that the planning proews is addressed.D 


RehabOitatioii of Bonded labour 

SHRI VEERENDRA PATIL, Minister for La¬ 
bour has said that rehabilitation work for bonded 
labour required special qualities of patience, under¬ 
standing, commitment to a purpose, and dedication 
to ^ task to be achieved. Inaugurating a national 
pminar on Identification of Bonded labour, the 
Minister said that the schemes of rehabilitation would 
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not wtxk if idiey were too technical and prepared in 
a 1»aeaQCratic frame wdtk witl.out proper 
appreciation of the field condition and the traits and 
bab^ of ^neficiaiies. Formulation of any sche¬ 
me for effective rehabilitatian would have to be 
done with understanding of their peculiarities and 
problems. It could not be attended to by a single 
individual or agency but only by close cooperation 
of various agencies. 

Assistuice and Facilities for Ex-Servicemen 

IN Sikkim over 350 Ex-servicemen’s school going 
children have been paid stipends upto 31si October, 
1982 and over 450 loan applications were sanctioned 
for ex-servicemen to various agricuitiual and trade 
purposes. Out of 200 cows agreed to be provided from 
Darjeeling, as many as 170 have been received and 
delivered and a number of them have been given to 
ex-servicemen. 

'*A decision was also taken to bring the census of 
ex-servicemen upto date. Renovation of Namchi and 
Geyring ex-servicemen’s hostels was in hand and the 
State Government has also agreed to make some quota 
in Government services available for ex-servicemen. 

Medical Institnte for North Eastern Region 

THE Government has decided to set-up a Regional 
Ins'titute of Medical Sciences at Shillong. This will be 
an autonomous organisation, similar to the All India 
Institute of Medi^ Sciences, New Delhi, and the 
Post-Graduate Institute, Chandigarh. 

This decision has been taken in pursuance of the 
recommendations of the Committee of Ministers to 
Economic Development of the North Eastern Region. 
This institute will primarily provide curative services 
at the super speciality levels in selected fields. There 
will also be facilities to providing practical training 
in selected specialities and post-graduate education 
and training at the 1st and lind levels of specialisation 
in carefvdiy identified field's related to the disease 
pattern of the region. 

Nehni Award for FAU scientist 

DR. Jagir Singh Sidhu, Assistant Gcnctigist of the 
Punjab Agricultural University has won the Jawarlaf 
Nehru Award of the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research. His research work on bafra crop done under 
the supervision of Dr. J. L. Minocha has been cited 
as an outstanding basic contribution to the systematic 
improvement of the crop. The award carries a cash 
prize of Rs. 5,000. 

Assam power scheme approved 

THE Planning Commission has approved the scheme 
of Assam State Load Despatch Centre (SLDC) Stage I, 
to be set up at Gauhati. 

Esti^ted to cost R.s. 1.63 crores, the scheme is 
being included in the State Plan of Assam- 

Under the first stage, the Centre will have power line 
can»r communication (PLCC), incFuding generating 
stations and sub-stations', and teleprinter between the 
centre and generating stations and important su^ 
stations. 
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From chips to chapati 
A reverse route 


“/I micro-processor centre in every village” is a grand idea. India is confronted by 
many more urgent problems such as providing food, drinking water, education, employment etc. 
The chips technology will adversely effect the expanding middle classes by denying the very 
jobs that have expanded the fastest thus far. The industrialised nations have come to exploit 
the potential of “chffts” after ensuring their population of ‘'chapati" whereas in India our policy 
makers seem bent on taking the reverse route fronrChips to chapati. 


SATiSU JHA 


SOON AFTER he took chatge as Secretary to the 
Department ot Electronics, Dr. P. P. Gupta, lad un¬ 
wittingly spelt out his vision of shape of things to 
come in the fieM of electronics in this country. He had 
reportedly visualised “A micro-processor centre in 
every village for deciding on agricultural inputs or soil 
testing”. The out-rij^t hctional nature of mouthing 
such slogans does not iQeiit elabormion. What it doea 
point, however, is that the growing duahstic character 
of In^an economy is not mere coincidence. It is clearly 
the result of a highly segregated policy making structure 
where the left had does not know what the right hand 
does. How else can one explain that while the three 
decades of planned development have not been able to 
provide drinking water to more than half the population 
in the country, when neatly as many survive on the 
brink of starvation, when even going ^ the most (^ti- 
fflistic projections (made by tlM Registrar Generd of 
Census hi^elf) to make them barely sign their names 
no matter how and in which language would take four 
centuries, when over two-thirds the cropped area lies 
unirrigat^, the most advanced sectors are being plan¬ 
ned to grow at a rate unthinkable even in the West. 
They also clearly exposes the bare unrealistic nature of 
the technology p<^cy in the country. Obviously, lessons 
from the Western experience have not been learnt pro¬ 
perly. The induslriailsed nations vdiich have usher^ in 
the era of ‘chips* have done so after going through a 
lo^ and arduous process of industrialisation. India 
being an q>cn economy in as much as it is not as closed 
as the East block economies, can hardly be expected to 
be immune to develojMnents across die borders, no mat¬ 
ter how desirable or otherwise the need. But wUle 
these industrialised nations have come to exploit the 
potential of new ‘chips* after ensuring their population 
of bread and more, in Indie our policy makers seem 
bent on taking the reverse rouse—that from Chips to 
ChapaU. 

SpUlOBS " “ 

The argument advance in favour ot introducing mi¬ 
cro-processor technology are spinions to say thelsast. 
A grant vision of tomorrow is ddiberat^ eonjoied up 


by highUghting the employment generating aspect of 
the new chip technology as also its export orientation 
to meet the using foreign exchange needs of the eco¬ 
nomy. But the experience of the development of 
microprocessors in the rest of the world gives a 
to imaginary ideas. The fact of the matter is 
mat among me industriahsed economics the most 
Durnmg problem is how to reduce rising unempioy- 
ment-which m turn is a product of the labour dis¬ 
placing character of chips. Chie can gauge .the extern 
oi unemployment created by the new technology by 
counterposmg American expenence to the Japanese 
and the European experience. Amerwans are happy 
today to argue that industrial unempfoyment in the 
U. S. is not rising at the same pace as in Japan or 
Western Europe because the spread of new tecbnio- 
logy tuougn pervds.ve is noi so perverse. 

Researches by Vandana Shiva and J. Bandopadliyay 
on the impact of this technology ^’orroborate much of 
these arguments cogently. 

But, whatever the contradictions, the recent measu¬ 
res taken by the government reveal that the process 
of transformation of manufaciure and information 
network by the new chip technology has already be¬ 
gun. The Electronics Commission has set up a Mic¬ 
roprocessor Revolution Task Force. The Education 
Ministry contemplates a crash programme to train 
2UUU engineering teacUers in microprocessors so that 
“every smoent passing out in the current academic 
year should know wny microprocessors are revolu- 
tionimg all industry”. Given these measures, it may 
be asked, what are me possiWties of an electronics 
revolution here and what will in fact be the impact 
of micro-technology on the economy. At best juiecue 
answer to such question can be mere conjectures (or* 
projections based on certain assumptions realffltic or 
otbenvise). What can be said with some degree ctf 
certainty is that while the upper limit to any sUch «x- 
trapedation is set by the advancement in Jfapaa pc die 
U.S-, the Lower limit—which is more likely tp be 
nearer the target—^is detiermiaed bv die tedhnoic^ 
gai«, both between India and the imhiafrialised worw, 
just as well among different sectors within *e country. 
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teia- iao w rtri f tecto^gy 

Tbe iotei'couatiy tediaoJogy gaps ia electioiucs 
sigomcaatiy ialluences ^ atMoipi^ o£ micio-tech- 
oaiogy and ttieiptoce its impact on the recipient 
country a& well. But white it will be erroneous to 
expect tlu chip technology to have a similar impact 
on developing country as cm the developed ones, in 
respect ot elhciency and employment its impact may 
be similar. In both these areas, however, the impact 
chip technology depends on the fact that it is es¬ 
sentially an information technology. C>n emi^yment 
its impact is broadly limited to artificial intelligence 
and the related automation, which in turn its seem 
as th^ “tendency to withdraw as many human elements 
as possible from production”, due to the unreliability 
ot, what an American author calls, the “human ope¬ 
rating units.” This is the function of all technology 
but chips do it at an unprecedented scale. Instead ut 
subsUtuung machine for human muscle powers* cmly 
now the chips are the substitutes for a large part ot 
human intelligence albeit of computational variety. It 
can help perform most of the measurement functions 
more reliably with instant feedback and correction 
mechanisms as also reducing the time, sp^e and hu¬ 
man input constraints' from the production process. 
And most of this productivity and quality gams are 
achieved through dramatically reducing the labour con¬ 
tact. In the industrialised coimtries this process has 
been on for some time now aided as it is by the hi^ 
labour cost in those countries. In India, however, the 
industrial structure which largely uses based techno¬ 
logy, cheaper labour and relatively expensive new te¬ 
chnology has kept it from spreading. Moreover a pro¬ 
tectionist and sellers’ market as obtains within the 
country offers iittle incentive to industry to ixuiovate and 
modernise further. Besides introducing chip technology 
entails structural changes including better integration ol 
most aspects of business both in order to be relevant as 
well as for economy. These factors in a way do not 
allow one to foresee a pervasive and coordinated in¬ 
troduction of chip technology in tfie immediate future. 
This is not to argue that chips will not be used in¬ 
creasingly. In fact, these are two realistic reasons to 
expect their application being encouraged. First, given 
the labour displacing character of chips Indian in¬ 
dustry may wish to opt for it in a big way to avoid 
political and organisational cost of industrial labour. 
This is more likely to happen in those industries or 
units whidi can not be broken into small imits—^verti¬ 
cally or horizontally—such as steel, chemicals', sugar 
etc. At another level, the chip may be thrust upon 
or accepted for reasons of glamour rather than need. 
Desire to establish microprocessor centre in each vil¬ 
lage stains more from such a preference for glamour. 

But to begin with what is the chip technology doing 
in the indu8trialise<l countries. By far the sector 
where it has found most widespread and significant 
use is the ‘office’ sector. Given the employment stru¬ 
cture of these industrialised economies the reasons for 
such a use <rf chips are ntrt far to seek. 

Brolly these economies employ barely one-fourth 
of their active work for<* in production ^ocess. The 
rest find place in information handling (40 per cent) 
and in the service sectev (35 per cent). 
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lauMKt Cfe^ teclmdkigy 

Tte is in die iafocmatkm handling sector, which 
empk^ 40 pa cent eff the active work force, that the 
impact of dn^ teclmotogy is felt most. The projected 
unern^oymem rate due to the use of chips, as esti¬ 
mated by some western experts, in these categories of 
employment, are 26 per cent; in information handling, 
22 cent in industry, 9 pet cent in services and 3 
per cent in agriculture. 

inaian siiuauon ss quite in contrast with this. A large 
majoruy oi work lorce mat ts acuve works tor bare 
survival and not wages. Nearly mree lourths ol me 
work torce is engaged m agncufiuie and mdustiy 
awcounts tor employing six per cent ot it. Services, 
wmen include wnat m me inoustjciaiised countnes is 
called intormation sector, engages nearly three times 
me workers in industry. lUe fact that information 
h andling is not considered as a separate category is in 
a way a rellectkin on the insigi^cant nature of this 
activity itself. Moreover, considering any work unit 
employing more than ten people witbout power and 
5 persons with power is classified as an mdustrial umt 
would reveal that a substantial part of the industrial 
sector fnlfc outside the possible network where prospect 
of using chip technology are not be brightest. All mis 
seemin^y reduces the adverse impact of introducing 
chips of employment. But what is critical and what 
these broad features of labour organisation in the coun¬ 
try do not exjfdain, is that yet among the white collar 
workers, whose number is steadily rising, its impact 
can not be felt. Thus, jvhile in terms of unemploy¬ 
ment or loss of employ.'nent opportunity due to the 
new technology as a proposition of the entire work¬ 
force its impact may not. be significant, it does have 
the potential to adversely affect the expanding middle 
classes by denying the very jobs that have expanded 
the fastest thus for. 

KorMB example 

Often, this is argued that such a loss of white collar 
jobs will be offset by the expansion of chip making 
industry as developing countries have an obvious com¬ 
parative advantage over the industrialised world ib 
assembling etc. due to low wage labour cost. Histori¬ 
cally speaking, this argument can be supported by the 
cases of Soudi Korea, Taiwan and the like. But the 
sitxrations have changed now. For, the very processes 
which were the hall mark of South Korean development 
have by now been automatised. Much of the pressure 
for that, apart from technical innovation push, seems 
to have come from rising wages in these economies. 
These included the final stage operation of manufacture 
of microprocessors such as packaging and testing. But 
the initial operations are far more crucial. Making 
microprocessors chips is a ffiih precision job. This 
requires reducing the imputities in Sillicon wagers to 
one in a hundred million and is followed by marking 
i.c. oxidation and etching, and chip fabrication i.e. 
diffusion. Such high precision jobs can be carried out 
only in ultra-clean environment and the investment 
required is as high as Rs. 50 crores just for one pro- 
dn^on line. So far, therefore, such processing has 
been confined to Silicon 'Vaflev in the U. S. and in 
Japan. With tlic automation of packaging and testing 
operations as well, the prospect of cheap labour coun¬ 
tries doing diese jobs is only shrinking. The falling pro¬ 
portion of Korean exports in the total chip exports is 
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but one pointer to this trwid. Economics <rf sc^ 
acbicsved by integrating all thne operatimis has fxaiSaai 
reduced the edge of cheap labour economies and the 
overseas Isboiic component is gradually being already 
displayed by highly automated domestic assembly in 
both the U. S. and Japan. 

This view is further buttressed by 4he fact that ri- 
most all the new ventures in the field of micro pro¬ 
cessors are planned outside the boundaries of develop¬ 
ing countries. All these factors make the argument 
that micro processors are labour intensive virtually 
stand on its head. Even the other much talked about 
argument of export oriented develt^ment of chips is 
just about as misplaced. 

DevdofMoeiit computer programme 

Yet, while cheap-labour economic have lost thdr 
edge in hardware, one area which still remains labour 
intenave in development of computer programmes. 
Software, in the industrialised countries, is still very 
expensive. In this sphere countries with trained man¬ 
power at cheaper costs can do a lot better. Consider¬ 
ing the fact that software is a $ 10 billion worldwide 
market, the Indian experience has not been very en¬ 
couraging so far with software exports not yet having 
grown to even $ 10 mifiion. But this is one area where 
po.ssibiUties arc still there. Part of the reason is that 
given the m<rf)ility in the upper ladder of professional? 


and iugli wages outside, the b^t of pur oom^ter 
uiBie profes^smals tend to mjgfiate. Tbeir 
outside is more dian obviems. While Americaa bt* 
dustry alone needs' nearly S4000 sr^wate prPfess- 
tonai* its colleges and universities meet barely one 
fourth of this need. At Ug^r %el of expertise the 
output of American professional institutions is stfil 
lower. But while this does point one towards the 
prospect the brain drain andjor software export pos¬ 
sibilities, the emjdoyment irnfMct of this technology 
becomes more than it with all its resources and hig^y 
developed and large market for electronics, information 
management network the American industries need 
only 54000 plus professionals annually, what can be 
its impact on Indian economy where unemployment 
figures run into tons of millions. One can safely argue 
that for years to come its positive impact will be felt in 
the upper strata of professionals while afieetbg a large 
section of white collar workers adversely. If it is so 
our eletronics and micro-i»ocessor policy will need a 
fresh look. As it is there is no coherent policy frnrae- 
workfor their development which in any case is far 
more dangerous for it will neither help the growth 
and development of microprocessors nor will the stated 
goals of employment generation and export promotion 
be realised. Lessons of the succesful experiments in the 
field pomt towards a bias for selective devefopment 
of the industry. This should be done sooner than 
has been want of our policy makers. Needless to say, 
failure to do so would only mean foregoing whatever 
little advantages we may have now. 


Centre fw advanced technology in Madhya Pradesh 

THE Department of Atomic Energy has decided 
to establish a Centre for Advanced Technology (CAT) 
at Indore in Madhya Pradesh. The Centre wiU 
house research and development programmes in such 
^ontier areas as controlled thermonuclear fusion, 
lasers, advanced accelerators, micro electronics 
cryogenics, etc. When fully developed, the Centre 
will occupy an area of about 700 hectares and will 
employ about 3000 scientists, engineers and techni¬ 
cal staff. 

GSFC Scheme of financing DG sets 

WITH a view to helping the industries to over¬ 
come difficulty of power shortage, the Gujarat Slate 
Financial Corporation has liberalised its policy for 
financing power generating sets for captive use. The 
Corporation has now decided to grant loans for 
power generating sets to all industries whether they 
fall under the banned list or not. Further, in order 
to provide assistance quickly for power generating 
sets the Corporation has devised a simplified loan 
application form for this purpose. 

Grants to Voluntary Organisations for Health 

THE Ministry of Health and Family Welfare 
has introduced a nev/ scheme called “Private Vo¬ 
luntary Organisations for Health” jointly wih USAID. 
Under this project, grants will be released to pri¬ 
vate voluntary organisations to expand and improve 
basic and preventive Health, Family Planning and 
Nutrition services for the poor. Preference will be 


given to areas where the existing services are in¬ 
adequate in relation to their population. 

The project aims at strengthening the ability of 
the private sector to provide community based health 
serivees in tribal aid rural areas. The project will 
also cover urban slums to a limited degree. 

Expannon of Postal Servicc.s 

A total financial outlay of Rs. 36 ci'ores has been 
approved by the Planning Commission for Expan¬ 
sion of Postal Services in the country for the year 
1983-84. 

It is proposed to utilise the allocation as follows: 
For expansion of postal net-work a sum of Rs. 362 
lakhs will be spent; Rs. 2,600 lakhs will be utilised 
for the construction of Postal Buildings and staff 
quartern; For training Rs. 300 lakhs has been set 
apart; For mechanization and modernisation of pos¬ 
tal services a sum of Rs. 118 lakhs will be utilised; 
For purchase of new mail motor service vehicles a 
sum of Rs. 136 lakhs will be spent and Rs. 90 lakhs 
will be spent for RMS vans. 

In the sphere of expansion of postal net-work, it 
is proposed to open 2,500 rural post offices, aj^ioiat 
1,750 extra departmental delivery agents for streng¬ 
thening daily defivery of mails and clearance of let¬ 
ter boxes, provide mobile counter service facilities 
to 1,750 villages and instal 875 additional letter 
boxes during the next year. Physical targets for other 
sdicmes and circle-wise allocation of the targets arc 
being worked out. 
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Sikkim, an ocean of peace on 

Himalayan heights 

_ _ __ __ _ 

Drinking water schemes and electricity have reached many villages of Sikkim. Old 
age pension and free legal aid are provided to all people. Ex-servicemen and their families 
are liberally assisted by the Rajya Sainik Board with loans, aids and stipends to the tune of 
nearly Rs. 60 lakhs in the last two years. Sikkim has an excellent road transport system 
running into 1400 kilometres. The Sixth Five Year Plan allocation for the state is as high 
as Rs. 123 crores. Sikkim is full afforests and waterfalls and glaciers in the north and can 
boast of India’s first passenger Helicopter service from Bagdogra to Gangtok. 


HOMI I. H. TALEYARKHAN 


BEAUTY IS ONE OF GOD’s precious gifts. The 
youngest and strategically the most vital State of our 
country, Sikkim has plenty of it. It is an ocean of 
peace on Himalayan heights. It is as massive in tran¬ 
quility as its masifs are in altitudes. 

Sikkim is rich in flora and fauna. It has the lar¬ 
gest variety of orchids in the world, having the best 
Orchid Sanctuary in India, It has also 600 varieties' 
of birds and butterflies and 45 of the best timbers in 
the world including Sal, Conifiers, Juniper and the 
world’s third highest peak, the Kanch6njunga, which 
is the presiding diety of Sikkim, said to have been 
never set step on by mountaineers out of respect for 
its sacredness. 

In wild Fife, Sikkim has musk deer whose musk is 
valued at 60,000 dollars per kilo abroad, blue sheep, 
red panda, snow leopard, leopard cat, shaepi, the only 
one of its kind in the world. The yak at high altitudes, 
is not considered part of wild life and is much used 
as beast of burden, for its meat and milk. ^ The white 
tail of a yak, not found too often, is' considered very 
auspicious for religious purposes and compared to the 
black tail, is very expensive. 

(Mdest and youngest rocks 

The Sikkifn Himalayas contain some of the oldest 
and youngest rodcs in history. There are vounger do¬ 
lomite and quartate (hard rocks') with fossils which 
are millions of years old. All the rocks in Sikkim, 
both voong and old, have been subjected to intense 
thrusting movements. 

The epochs of accumulation of sediments', their 
metamor^osis into rocks uolift and subsequent de¬ 
nudation, reneated over millions of yeats.^ eventually 
gave rise to the present topography of Sikkim. 

Eying as it does on the Alpine Himalayan Seismic 
belt, Sikkim Himalayas are geologicallv active and 
occasional earthquakes and more often tremonrs occur. 


The 1980 earthquake was particularly damaging as 
the floods of 1968 were disastrous. 

Sikkim is full of forests and waterfalls everywhere 
and glaciers, in the North. The Central Glaciolagical 
Division works on heights of 18,000 to 20,000 feet, 
all the time watching and recording in icy climate the 
movements of the many glaciers' which are responsi¬ 
ble for the water supply of our country. 

SmOiog and Peace-Loving people 

Thousands of domestic tourists and other visitors 
flock to Sikkim now by train, road and air. The State 
has sufficient hotel accommodation in Gangtok in 
particular with 23 hotels and 900 beds to suit all 
purses. 

In addition there are well appointed Tourist Lodges 
and Forest and PWD bungalows all over the State on 
picturesque locations. The visitors are fascinated by 
the tepects of scenic grandeur and the charm of its 
sample, smiling and spiritual-minded people. 

There is no law and order problem. The people 
love to live in peace and in a spirit of happy harmony 
wth each other whether they are Nepafis, fribals like 
Lepchas and Bhutias or plainsmen. 

They have an abandon of spontaneity. It takes very 
little to provoke them into song and dance. Their cul- 
tural ^ogrammes and festivals arc many, lively and 
colourful. Their tribal dances and the religiousf dan¬ 
ces at monasteries are fascinating. 

Largest Monastery 

Though Hinduism is the main religion, there are 
numerous Buddhist monasteries with their picturesque 
customs', costumes and ritual dances of the Lamas- 

TTie world’s largest monastery at Rumlek was pre- 
«ded over by the late His Holiness The GyaW 
Kamiapa who was devoted to our country. He was 
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the seventeenth incarnate. The ei^teenth uicamstit 
is still to be bom. 

Sikkim has the worid’s most renowned Research 
Institute of Tibetologv and other Buddhist Studte 
which Nehruji had inaugurated. 

Naturally being a vital strategic area, Sikkim bor¬ 
ders arc heavily guarded and the gallantry and liero- 
ism, sacrifices and intrepidity of our troops guarding 
ttese borders on great heights in icy isolation and stil 
with then morale so high, deserves the nation's highest 
admiration and gratitude. 

Tourism 

Being chi the borders, of necessity imposes some 
restrictions on the movement of tourist Iraflic, parti¬ 
cularly of foreigners. 

Even so, more than 60 to 65 per cent of the area 
of the State is open—and every area is as beautiful 
as the rest to domestic tourists for any length of time 
and to foreign tourists on permits which have been 
extended from four to seven days and time for secu¬ 
ring the permit reduced from eight weeks to three 
weeks. 

Mountaineers and trekking parlies of both foreig¬ 
ners in groups of five or ten accompanied by guides 
and of domestic trekkers and climbers are allowed to 
various peaks in the State. Many mountaineering 
expeditions, military, para-military and civil, have 
reached various peaks between 1800C to 24000 feet 
in altitude. 


Mmct Micr taNwn Now 

akkim became an integral part of our countw in 
1975 by the ovKwhehning will of its people, ance 
then Sikkim is much better known. The atmospherejpf 
obscurity has been replaced by avenues of dissemi¬ 
nation of information and knowledge about this gem 
in the crown of In£a. 

India’s first passenger Helicopter service from 
Bagdogra lo Gangtok and back in twenty five minutes 
ea<A way twice a week has become very poptdar. It 
may also be useful for the movement of cut flowers 
in future. 

AgricnMiire and Horticulture 

There is marked progress in the fields of agricul- 
ture and horticulture, irrigation, dairy plants, animal 
husbandry, cattle, goatery, poultry, piggery, sheep* 
rearing are most popular. 

The ICAR, which has one of the best and biggest 
of its branches in Gangtok with eminent agricultural 
scientists vvorking in it, and the 18 Stale agriculiural 
uenioostration centres and sub-centreg give guidance 
to faraers who are assisted witli substantial subsidies 
tor their various agricultural requirements by the Stale 
Government. 

The farmers of Sikkim are most receptive and res¬ 
ponsive to modem methods of agriculture and horti¬ 
culture. In maize (30.000 tons) Sikkim is cent per 
cent self-suflicicnt and 70 per cent in rice (11.000 
tons) and wheat and barley (1600 tons). Sikkim 
grows the sweetest mandarins in India. 


It is not however nature’s bounty alone or its fes¬ 
tivals and folklore that arc Sikkim’s sole claim to 
attention. 

Sixth Plan and other allocatioDS 

The Sixth five-year plan allocation is as high as 
R$. 123 crores as against the total allocaticm in the 
preceding 25 years of only Rs. 75 crores. For 1983-84 
the Centre has increased the allocation from Rs. 25 
to over Rs. 28 crores. The per capita phn outlay 
is Rs. 946 against all States average of Rs. 140 and 
per capita Central assistance to Sikkim works out 
to Rs. 4436 as against All India average of Rs. 238. 

In addition, several crores of non-plan allocation 
is provided and a number of high costing centrally 
sponsored schemes have been sanctioned and started. 
By constantly undertaking extensive tours, we try to 
ensure that the State or Central projects are progres¬ 
sing wen and that the benefits of various welfare 
schemes percolate to the people in the rural areas. 

Drinking water schemes and electridtv have reached 
many villages of the State. (Xd age pensions and free 
kigal aid are provided to all people. Ex-servicemen 
and their families are liberaHy assisted by the Rajya 
Sainik Board with loans, aids and stipends to ^ 
tunc of nearly Rs. 60 lakhs in the last two years. 


Sikkim is the largest producer of big cardamom in 
the world (nearly 4,000 tons) for which a Research. 
Development and Marketing project worth Rs. I crore 
has been sanctioned by the Government of India. 


It is little known that Sikkim's big cardamom is 
exported to 33 countries albeit in small quantities. 
Now It will grow both in quantity and value with the 
new protect. The 4,000 farmers engaged on carda¬ 
mom growing are not getting adequate benefit at pre¬ 
sent from Its sales as much of it goes to the middle 

man, but under the new scheme their prospects will 
improve. a u 


The Cardamom Board of the Government of India 
IS fimctioning at KaW. 20 kilometres from Gangtok 
and has its offices in the North District where carda¬ 
mom IS mainly grown. 


It has refined the outer cover of the big cardamom* 
which IS better flavoured than the small "elaichi”. 

Other good cash crops in Sikkim are ginger (3500 

(2700 tons), 

potatoes (8600 tons). 

Sil^m has good production of riverine fish and 
haa the highest trout hatchery in the world. It has 
been recommmided by the 'Task Force on Environment 
that a number of jHivate fish rearing units thrmigti 
village co^ratives could be increased and feasibflity 

oonj^aany exploitable fish resonrccs 
cculd be undertaken. 


* 
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iBdHtrici 

Medium scale and small scale industries bave been 
estaUisbed. Its jlistilleries and aromatics are the ol¬ 
dest in tbe North East Region. Its Fruit Preservation 
Faetory sells its products to international airlines. 

Sikkim Time Corporation has the biggest assembly 
of watches in India with a record of 3.50 lakhs this 
year. It is now manufacturing crowns for watches 
as well. Sikkim Jewels sells its watch jewels to inter¬ 
national companies. 

SonD Scale Industries 

Among the 264 small scale industries are the 
famed cottage industries training-cum-production cen¬ 
tres, making carpets, blankets, shawls, garments, wood 
work and furniture and various types of handicrafts. 

Then there are tanneries, hume pipe factory, hollow 
bricks factory, bakeries, biscuit making units, plastic 
units, tiny tyre retreading units, handlooin and power 
looms, village level maize arid wheat grinding units, 
gobat, gas plants, printing presses, match and bidi 
making, candle, soap and detergent powder units, 
small workshops, etc. Some cigarette factories have 
also come up. 

Many of tbe industrial units both in medium and 
small scale arc either Government-owned, joint ven¬ 
tures or private. We are now trying to introduce in¬ 
dustrial cooperatives also. Application of Central 
excise duty is now under the active consideration of 
the Governjneni of India for being levied in Sikkim. 
The State will get 45 per cent of it as its share. 

Four industrial estates have been set up in various 
parts of the State with sheds. One State Government 
Industrial Training Institute (1. I- I ) with a hostel 
for 100 trainees is functioning al Rangpo, near Gang¬ 
tok. This Institute trains technicians for meeting the de¬ 
mand oj new and existing industries. The training is 
imparted in seven trades-molor mechanics, civil 
draughtsmen, fitters, wiremen, welders, plumbers and 
cutting and tailoring for women. 

The Khadi and Village Industries Board is also 
providing training to the rural people for such indus¬ 
tries. It has several centres in the State. 

Central subsidy and other incentives 

Being industrially backward, all locally started in¬ 
dustries are eligible for Central Investment and Trans¬ 
port Subsidy. 

In addition, subsidy is available on interest actually 
paid by the small scale units with investment up to 
Rs. 2 lakhs to the extent of diSerential on the rate of 
interest charged by the financial institutions like the 
banks over and above 9 per cent actually payable by 
the units. 

50 per cent of the actual charge on consumption 
of power by small scale units with the same limit of 
uivestment is also subsidized on receipt of the neces¬ 
sary certificate from the Department of Power. 

. All local small scale units again with same limit of 
investment arc also exempt from payment of sales t,ix 
for a period of three years from the date of their 
starting the production. 
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Again, S. S. 1. units which pky sales tAx on puiS 
chase of machinery, equipment and taw materials 
whether purchased locally or brought from other 
States, 50 per. c«it relirf as outright grant for three 
years from date of production is provided. 

Price Preference 

Price preference to the tune of 15 per cent is 
also considered on purchases made by various State 
Government Departments. Meeting publicity costs to 
tbe extent of 25 pci; cent of actuals is also allowed 
for SSI Units. 

Machinery on hire purchase basis for local S.S.I, 
units is also provided where possible by SIDICO, 
and National Small Industries Corporation. 

Pre-operative expenses to the extent of 50 per 
cent for project report preparation, training and con¬ 
sultancy are also provided for the local small entre¬ 
preneurs. 

Scope for Electronics 

Being climatically so well suited, as mcntionea 
earlier, there is excellent scope for various types of 
electronic industry particularly assembly oriented 
products like TV and radio receivers, mini mega¬ 
phones, casette recorders, electronic lanterns, 
voltage stabilizers, digital watches, dry cells, etc. 

Ancillaries for production of P.C.B.s, Cables and 
fralnsformers, TV cabinets (with traditional Sikki¬ 
mese designs), solder wire, plastic injection moulded 
goods, speakers, TV antennas, band switches, bolts 
and screws, steel washers should have good scope 
in the future. An Electronic Test and Development 
Centre would be needed for development of such 
industries. 

Agro-Based Industries 

There are also ff^od prospects for agro-based in¬ 
dustries like quality agricultural implements in view 
of the Rowing agro-forestry developments, pesticide 
Formulations, pickles as a home industry for women 
from gipgcr and labshi so well grown in Sikkim. 

There is considerable potentiality for growing and 
marketing of canned edible mushrooms as it would 
greatly-t«nefit the poor people in rural areas living 
at high altitudes. This industry is making good 
headway in other States. 

Forest-Based Industries 

Forest based industry with good scope in Sikkim 
include pencil slate from juniper wood, tea chest 
battens, wooden cable drums for ACSR conduefo'h, 
industries based on medical plants or herbs. 

Processing of essential oil bearing plants, and 
other miscellaneous small industries like umbrellas, 
ccranuc candles for water filters, metal cans and 
containers, alluminium enamelled wire, builders’ 
hardware, ready-made garments (already lieing done). 

The Government of India Task Force on Indus¬ 
tries has recommended setting up of a Development 
Corporation for the development of ail these indus¬ 
tries. 
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No nara^loymciit, No Taxes 

There is no unemployment in Sikkim though there 
may be some under-employment. There are no labour 
unions, no labour trouble or strikes and so far—^but 
not for long—no taxes. 

Free Schools Every two Idloraetres 

In social services like in education, there are 
schools at every two kliometres all over the State 
some with hostels. Education is free up to the 12th 
standard. So are textbooks for primary school child¬ 
ren and children of ex-Servicemen. A Rs. 1 crore 
project for a new Central School (Kendriya Vidya- 
laya) with a Sports Hostel has just been saricnoned 
by Government of India and land provided by State 
Government. 

“Each One Teach One” project for children not 
able to go to schools for economic reasons has gained 
momentum. Sikkim will soon have a Central Uni¬ 
versity with faculties germane to its conditions. It 
has already got colleges for arts, science, commerce 
and law. 

Proper care of health and facilities for medical 
treatment arc provided through 5 hospitals and 65 
Primary Health Centres and Sub-Centres. Generally 
the people are healthy. 

Cooperative Movement 

Sikkim's cooperative movement has gained consi¬ 
derable momentum since it was merged into our 
country. Today, there are 150 cooperative societies 
and 78 milk societies all helping t.hc farming class. 

There are two modern pasteurisation plants, one 
at Rachetong in the West, the other at Tadong near 
Gangtok in the East. We might shortly have indus¬ 
trial cooperatives also in rural areas. 

Banking Integration 

Sikkim has introduced banking integration \^hich 
means that several branches of nationalized banks 
like State Bank of India, Central Bank, United Com¬ 
mercial Bank In addition to tlu; State Bank of 
Sikkim, have been opened in various parts of the 
State, particularly in the rural areas where small 
fanners, craftsmen, traders, shopkeepers sm£il! and 
tiny industries are helped with loans up to 
Rs. 5000 on DRI rate of only 4 per cent. 

So far, there are sixteen branches of such banks 
which make Sikkim rank the third best in the country 
and by the time seven more branches, which have 
been sanctioned by the R.B.I. on our request, arc 
opwed. Sikkim will stand first in the country on the 
basis of the number of people served per branch. 

In addition to these branches. Credit Camps are 
also organized by various nationalized banks in 
remote parts to moke loans available to the rural 
people on the spot- It may be added that the rate of 
recovery is very commendable among the people of 
Sikkim. 


Fioreat WeaMi Protected 

The 37 per cent forest wealth of the State is very 
well protected now and there is no degradation or 
cutting of trees as there used to be. 

Eighty lakh saplings have been planted within the 
last two years and almost all of them are thriving. 

Roads and Bridges 

Sikkim has an excellent road transport system 
running into 1400 kilometres, the national highway 
constructed and maintained by the Border Roads 
Organization and the rest by Sikkim P.W.D. 

Sikkim has 250 sturdy bridges, both vehicular and 
pedestrian criss-crossing the rivers. The highest 
bridge in Asia is at Rang Rang in the North and 
the first ever cable-stayed bridge in the country is 
under construction between Jorehang and Naya 
Bazar In the South-West. 

The road from Bagdogra to Gangtok, four hours 
long, is enchantingly accousted by the Teesta river 
almost all the way. 

Like all hill regions, Sikkim suffers from land¬ 
slides during the rains, but the damage mostly to 
roads is quickly repaired by the Border Roacs Orga¬ 
nisation. Shortly the Border Roads Organisation will 
also undertake the work of a Rs. 6 crore worth by¬ 
pass for Gangtok *o relieve the pressure of traffic 
within the capital. 

Power Generation Potentiality 

Sikkim has sufficient water resources to generate 
power up to 2,000 megawatts. Investigations of the 
India’s biggest centrally-sponsored power project of 
1,000 M.W. in North Sikkim are nearing comple¬ 
tion. 

Work on a 60 M.W., again a Centrally sponsored 
scheme in West Sikkim, to cost Rs. 100 crore is 
about to begin. At present, here are five power pro¬ 
jects in operation. 

The climate is so alluring that one yields to the 
ingratiating mood of the day, be it sunny with the 
galaxy and gallery of .snow-clad Himalayan peaks 
or cold, cloudy and foggy rvlth a breakthrough of 
sunlight which comes like a flash of revelation, sen¬ 
ding one in a musing ecstasy of contemplation. Q 


Model cooperative bill proposed 

A model Bill on cooperatives is proposed to be 
introduced in Parliament shortly. The Bill would 
seek to rectify some of the lacuna found in the co¬ 
operative legislation in States. This was announced 
by the Union Agriculture and Cooperation Miniver, 
Rao Birendra Sngh while inaugurating a two-day 
conference of the Registrars of coperative sodties 
in New Delhi, recently. 
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Women should be equal 
partners in handloom sector 

This is a special report on potential for full employment of women in the weaver’s 
households in Mahesana District of Gujarat. The study was Conducted between Nov. ’81 
and Sept. ’82 by a dedicated youngman from weavers’ community. The report recommends 
that wherever ready made beam is provided to male weavers-an extra beam should be provided 
for the woman, in the same household. 

PROF. RAMESH M. BHATT 


LARGE NUMBER OF WOMEN are engaged in 
Handloom sector either as weavers or as supportive 
workers in pre-weaving and post-weaving activities. 
The estimate of active looms in Gujarat varies any¬ 
where from 10,000 to 15,000. In Gujarat there arc 
7 lakh members of traditional weavers’ community. 

An Organisation, foundation of Public Interest, 
has worked on a detailed report on ‘Handloom 
Weavers of Dholka’,' after completing the field-work 
on one 'thuosand weavers’ households of Mahesana 
District, for preparing a report for their comprehen¬ 
sive developments. Along with the data collected for 
preparing the Report on the Development of Hand¬ 
loom Weavers of Mahesana District, specific data 
on the women’s involvement in this craft and their 
skill-level were also collected. 

The present study was conducted between Nov. 
’81 and Sept. ’82, through visiting 1010 households 
in more than 125 villages. Entire filed-work has 
been done by Shri Ishwarbhai Makwana, who was 
not a field-worker in usual sense of the work, but 
a dedicated young man from the weavers’ com¬ 
munity,' who has weavers cause at his heart. 

Joint family system is quite prevalent amonpt the 
weavers households, there are 1953 adult women 
amongst 1010 households. Out of them 60 per 
cent are in the age group of 15 to 35 years. If they 
trained to work on handlooms, they can con¬ 
veniently earn from Rs. 200 to Rs. 500 per month. 

Literacy among women: women, who have studied 
beyond 7th standard, and are willing to w'ork, have 
prospects of getting jobs because of reservation of 
posts in the Government and semi-Govemment or¬ 
ganisations. However, proportion of such eligible 
women is only 15 per cent. The rest of the women 
have maximum scope for work or job within hand- 
loom sector. If they are provided training in weav¬ 
ing they can earn supplementary income or full- 
Hme income from this occupation. Those who have 
^e to school and have received eduC'ation from 1st 
to '7th standard, Wtve higher trainabilify. 42.80 per 
bent women are illiterate. Among them those who 
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arc not in the higher age-groups, can also be consi- 
flered eli&ble for training. In absolute terms, if we 
can train 1295 women engaged in pre-weaving acti¬ 
vities, for actual weaving, we can plan not only for 
training programme but also for income-supplemen¬ 
tation and full employment programmes. 

Table—I 


Educational level-wise classiflcatlon of girls of school-going 
age in weavers’ households. 


Level of education 

ISo. of Percentage 
girls 

Illiterate 

120 

19.76 

Std. ltd4. 

311 

51.23 

,. 5to7 

135 

22.28 

,, 8 to 9 . . 

031 

5.10 

,’ 10 to 12 . 

004 

0.65 

Pre-School 

006 

0.98 

Total 

607 

100.00 


Data on the educational level of the girls of 
school-going age includes girls from the age of 6 
fb 15 years. Out of the age-group, 120 (19.76 per 
cent) do not attend the school. Those who arc in 
secondary level are hardly 5 to 7 per cent. Tins 
trend is not likely to have aBy notable change in 
the near future. On this basis, only a small percent¬ 
age of girls will be able to get jobs out of public 
policy of reservation of posts. The majority will 
nave to find jobs elsewhere. If they want to earn 
supplementary income or income from full-time job, 
the easiest and most convenient occupation they can 
be trained for and find employment is handloom¬ 
weaving. If training facilities arc provided they can 
easily earn Rs. 200 to Rs. 500 per month, in their 
own homes. 

About 1259 adult women and 566 girls of school¬ 
going age, totaling up to 1825, are eligible for 
training in handloom weaving. It is likely that all 
women may not prefer to go for training outside 
their homes or even within their homes. However, 
out of the eligible 1825 women, atleast 1,000 wo- 
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viassun can optimisticfdy be uained and be made 

eamers. There are other supportive reasons 
also to believe that they will be wilBng to undergo 
training. 

At present 950 i.e. 50 per cent women arc actively 
eng a g ed in activities related to bandloom weaving. 
Wide-spread participation of women in activities 
pertaining to weaving, clearly indicates that they are 
not only familiar with handloom weaving, but also 
can. after suitable training, take «P actual weaving, 
and can start earning independently. At present, 
they are not paid for all the pre-weavlng preparations 
they do. However, if they can start weaving, they 
will begin to earn additional income for thcm&ehes 
and for their households. 

As the women have been accustomed to report 
and investigators habituated to record, 89 per cent 
of the women are recorded as doing household work. 
Though they carry out number of economic activi¬ 
ties to supplement or support the household, it is 
not reported and recorded. Inspite of this constraint 
167 women have reported doing other economic acti¬ 
vities, and the most significant occupatio)i has been 
weaving. 38.89 per cent of women are engaged In 
weaving as a subsidiary occupation. Whib about 
2.56 per cent, work as labourers. 

Whenever one loom is active and a male-member 
of the household is working on it. 1.5 additional 
persons are required to keep it going. They are 
mostly women and children of the household. Thus 
every active handloom is always backed up by a 
woman-worker. Whenever we think or plan for the 
development of the handloom sector, it must un¬ 
failingly include the full utilisation of womcn-powei. 
Their skills must be upgraded and they should be 
fuHy rewarded for the work they do and skills they 
utilise. 

Two important steps arc being taken for the de¬ 
velopment of the handloom industry, in Gujarat.— 

(a) Improved looms, equipments and techniques 

arc being introduced in handloom sector, 
and 

(b) To produce cloth of standard quality, the 

weavers are being provided readymade 
beams. This not only ensures standard 
quality of cloth, but also increases produc¬ 
tion and the earnings of the weavers. This 
change is most welcome and should be 
speedily introduced for handlonms in the 
co-operative sector also. 

However, providing of readymade beams will ad¬ 
versely affect thousands of women who arc engaged 
in pre-weaving process. It v/ill destroy whatever .skills 
tiic>' possess at present. They will be delinked from 
the handloom industry or are likely to be pushed out 
of the industry. Their potential for doing supple¬ 
mentary or full-time work win be annihil.'Jted. When 
handloom industi^ is fast expanding and is be¬ 
coming more paying, tie women folk of the weavers' 
households should not be deprived of the gains and 
benefits (rf development. In fact, ‘hey should be 
made equal partners of development. 


To avoid such an undesiiabie and avoidable ^poMi- 
bility, following positive tteps should be urg-'intly 
taken. 

(a) All the women in the weavers households, 
should be provided facilities for upgrading 
their skills either in tteir own villages or 
through residential training centres. 

(b) On completion cf training, every woman- 
worker should be given an indcpciidcnt loom 
on which she can earn her separate income. 
Even if a male-member is working on one 
loom, she should be given second loom. 
In substance, each weaver’s family should 
have two looms and a campaign should 
be launched to introduce second loom in 
every weaver’s family. □ 


Postal life insurance declares higher Bonus 

In respect of Po.sfal L'fe Fnsuiance (Pll) Policic.s 
wlych were in force on March 31, 19S] and which 
continued lo be m force on March 31, J982 the 
Government has announced a higher rate of bonus. 

A simple reversionary boni": has been declared 
at the rate of Rs. 44 per thousand sum assured per 
annum for whole life policies and Rs. 35 for endow¬ 
ment policies for the period from April 1, 1978 to 
March 31, 1981. 

Policies becoinh.g due for payment between Ajjiil 
1. 1982 and ending 12 months from the date of 
the next valu.afiun shall he paid bonus at Rs 44 and 
Rs. 35 per thousand sum assured per annum for 
whole life and endowment assurance policies, res¬ 
pectively. 

The total number of PLI policies in force were 
9,29,997 and the total sum assured was Rs. 590.37 
crores and the fund balance was Us. 157.28 crores 
as on March 31, 1982. 

The total number of policies in force were 8,36455 
and the total sum assured was Rs. 491.78 crores 
with a fund balance of Rs. 129.70 crores at the end 
of March, 1981 


Projecting India’s Image in International Market 

THE Ministries of External Affairs and Com¬ 
merce have sponsored a publication titled ‘INDIA— 
YOUR PARTNER IN DEVELOPMENT’ to project 
India’s capabilities, achievements and expertise in 
ovcTMas markets. This publication is to be brought 
out initially in English and preferably in French, 
Spanish and Arabic, to bridge the information gap 
in the international market. It will be widely distri¬ 
buted to the Heads^ of State Government and deci¬ 
sion making authorities at the .important interna¬ 
tional conference such as Coimonweal^ Meeting 
in New Delhi, UNCTAD VI in Belgrade, etc. 
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In Haryana, after green and 
white it is yellow revolution 

SUIPA ZED 


HARYANA is on th« thieshold of “ydlow levo- 
lution” after coming out successful in green revo¬ 
lution and white revolution, says Mr. Krishna Mohan 
Mehrotra, Chief Execuiive Officer of the Rohtak 
District Rural Development Agency. 

The State Government is making all-out efforts 
for this revolution which i^ to be achieved through 
iucteased e^ ptviduction. This besides providing 
nutritious diet, will also increase unemployment and 
provide agricultural fertilizer in the form of poultry 
manure. The poultry farming in Haryana has changed 
its face in a big way from backyard keeping to com¬ 
mercial and agro-based industry. The rapid growth 
or urbanisation and iiidustrialifiation and fast chang¬ 
ing taboo of Haryanvis against egg-eating, has mulfi- 
plied the demand of eggs and chicken in this region. 

The semi-tntensive system of poultry production of 
the past is being replaced by the intensive deep litter 
sytem in phased manner in Haryna. Mostly the 
educated unemployed and ex-servkemen have gone 
in for poultry farming in Haryana. 'Fhe great de¬ 
mand of poultry products in Delhi has made Farida- 


Mwe money for rural drinking water supply 

THE Ministry of Works and Housing has released 
more money as grant-in-aid for some States and Union 
Territories for execution of schemes under the Cen¬ 
trally Sponsored Accelerated Rural Water Supply 
Programme. 

An amount of Rs. 175.48 lakhs has been given to 
the State of Orissa representing the third instalment 
of grant-in-aid for 1982-83. In the first two instal¬ 
ments an amouqf of Rs. 591.02 lakhs was released 
to the State. 

For Tripura an amount of Rs. 61.50 lakhs has 
released as second instalment. Tripura got Rs. 20 
lakhs as the first iostalmmit for the current financial 
year. 

For expenditure on Monitoring and Inspection 
Units undter the same programme Jammu and Kashmir 
has been givrai Rs. 2.50 lakhs, Meghalaya Rs. 2.15 
lakhs and Mizoram Rs. 1.50 hkhs. 

BBEL Hardwar douUes output 

THE output of the Hardwar Plant of the Bharat 
Limited has' been doubled over the 
i^t five yews without any increase, vdiatsoevcr, in 
manpower. an output of Rs, 122 crores in 
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bad, Gurgaon, Karnal, Rohtak and Sonepat districts 
the main centres of poultry production. 

A few district Rural Development Agencies have 
undertaken marketing of eggs of poultty farmers in 
order to ensure good price to the farmer and to 
eliminate the middle man. These agencies have mata¬ 
dor vans for Iffiing the e^. For selling these eggs, 
the agency invites quotations and the dealer with 
highest rate is given the contract. 

The Rohtak District Rural Development Agency 
lifted nearly two lakh twenty thousand eggs during 
the last nine months and the average rate provided 
to the f^ers was forty-five paise per egg. Lifting 
of eggs is done on Mondays and Thursdays by a 
Government poultry inspector who deposits the sale 
money in the agency and farmers are given poultry 
feed in its return at Iheir-doorstep from where these 
eggs were lifted. 

The Rohtak district agency has proposed to 
establish a poultry demonstralion-cum-training cen¬ 
tre, costing eighty thousand rupees. This will pro¬ 
vide inputs for training, disease diagnosis, demons¬ 
tration and establishment of poultry units. 


1977-78, the Plant is set for an output of Rs. 247 
crores in the current financial year 1982-83. The 
staff-strength of 10,606 as on 1st April 1978 conti¬ 
nues to be almost the same even today. The Hardwar 
Plan is being further expanded and' modernised to 
meet the requirements of electricity boards for super 
thermal sets of 500 MW and even 1000 MW. This is 
being done under the L.S.T.G. Project. 

Reseacdi and Development of Cardamom 

OPENING the 20th S.B.I. Credit Camp at Tintek 
and' Rakdong (East District) recently, Shri Homi 
J- H. Taleyarkhan, Governs of Sikkim, distributed 
56 sanction letters of S.B.I. loans amounting to 
Rs. 65,000 to small and marginal farmers and growers 
of big cardamom which is the biggest cash crop in 
Sikkim and of its kind in the world. 

The Governor mentioned that Rs. 1 crore centrally 
sponsored Sikkim Cardamom Research and Develop¬ 
ment Centre, with marketing facilities, was provided 
for the welfare of the cardamom growers of Sikkim 
who should s'eek necessary guidance and help from 
the centre. Governor also disclosed that the 50 acres 
Central Research Development Project has been 
decided to be made available at Panthimg, 10 acres 
hnvf arready been handed over. 
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lO-Point Programme in Amam 

Supply of electricity & water 
Targets achieved in Assam 


The 20‘Point Programme is part of our Sixth Five Year Plan and constitutes the core of 
planning activity. During Sixth Plan it is planned to provide drinking water to 4600 more 
villages. Power consumption shall he raised from 30 units to 90 units. What is to be achieved 
in the Sixth Plan will be higher than the cumulative total of all the previous plans. Put 
together total outlay of Rs. 1115 crores during the Sixth Plan is also higher than the total of the 
previous Plans. 


J. K. B^hi I.A.S. 


WE ARE ABOUT to complete one year since tne 
new 20-Poiat Programme was launched in the State. 
It may therefore be appropriate to take a close look 
at the overall proiile in this juncture. 

Before one tries to do so, it may be worthwhile 
to have some broad idea about the perspective and the 
overall developmental progress achieved in tiii^ State 
in the last 3 or 4 years. According to all indicators 
of economic backwardness, Assam lags behind the 
natio^ standard. Our crop intensity is low, fertili¬ 
ser consumption around 3 or 4 kg. per hectare as 
against the national average of 30 kg. per hectare 
and overall yield lower than the nalinnal average. 
We are trying to reach the national averags through 
d comprehensive programme of increased fertiliser 
consumption, better coverage of high-\icldino \arie- 
ties and irrigation facilities. In the industrial sector 
also, we are to cover a lot of ground and our con¬ 
sumption of power had been only 30 units at the 
beginning of tlie Sixth Plan as against the national 
average of 130 units. In the social service.s sector, 
as many as 16 thousand villages remained to be 
covered for water supply out of the eslimntecl 19 
thousand problem villages in the State ut the begin¬ 
ning of the Sixth Plan. In the held of rural electri¬ 
fication also, we could cover only 4 thousand vill¬ 
ages at the beginning of the Sixth Plan as against 
around 22 thousand villages in the State. All thrse 
facts clearly show the level of economic backward¬ 
ness and the lee-way that has to be made up in 
the Sixth Plan. It is essential to keep this perspective 
in mind while evaluating the overall performance. 

SpedU Rclevaoce to Assam 

The 20-Point Programme is part of our Sixlh Plan 
and constitutes the core of our planning activity. It 
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has special relevance to Assam which has more than 
43 per cent of population belonging to Scheduled 
Castes, Scheiluleo tribes and other backward clas¬ 
ses. It is in consideration of these important factors 
that over 70 per cent of tlic State’s Plan outlay has 
been earmarked for schemes under the 20-Point 
Programme. 

Because of the need to bring about economic de¬ 
velopment and social transformation, the State’s 
planning strategy aim to cover substantial ground 
in the Sixth Plan itself. As against 4 thousand vill¬ 
ages electrified upto the end of the 5th Plan, we are 
going to electrify 6 thousand villages in the Sixth 
Plan. As against about 4 thousand villages provided 
with drinking water till the end of the Rfth Plan, 
we propose to cover 8,600 villages during the Sixth 
Plan. Similarly, power generation schemes have been 
taken in hand which will raise the power consump¬ 
tion from 30 units to 90 units. In the agricultural 
field, our aim is to reach the national average of 
around 1300 to 1400 kg. per hectare from the level 
of 900 kg. per hectare at the beginubg of the Plan. 
It will be apparent from the above that wW we 
art planning to acl^ve in the Sixth Plan is much 
higher than the cumulative total in all the previous 
Plans put together. Our total outlay of Rs. 1115 
crores during the Sixth Plan is also higher than the 
total of the previous Plans. Since every economic 
activity and level of development are intimately link¬ 
ed with rte various linka^ organisational, attitudi- 
nal and iostftutional, any plan which seeks to raise 
the developmental level to such a considerable ex¬ 
tent, is likely to face the challen^g task, of inte¬ 
grating various parameters of development. Assam 
has been no exception. 
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Steps Takas ' ' 

I shall briefly touch upon the important steps that 
the Government have taken in the current year ever 
since the 20-Point Progranune had been announced. 
Targets have been disaggregated quite early during 
ttw year, ^^angements for inspMtion, concurrent 
evaluation and cross verifications nave also been laid 
down. Oflicers have been made accountable and good 
work done in any field would be commended by the 
Government, The State Level Advisory Committee 
chaired by the Governor and the official Steering 
Committee chaired by the Adviser lare meeting regu¬ 
larly. Ncm-oflicial committees as well as officid com¬ 
mittees have been constituted at the District and 
Block Level also with representatives from voluntary 
organisations. Scheduled Castes. Scheduled Tribes 
, and women etc. In order to attract private investment, 
a comprehensive package of incentives has been 
finalised and the industrial policy of the State has 
been announced. A new Department has been consti¬ 
tuted for Sdence, Technology and Environment. 
The BDOs have been brought under the direct 
control of DCs and High Level Committees have been 
foimed to review the working of ASEBIASRTC. 

Encoungiiig Residts 

ITie steps taken so far have already started produc¬ 
ing results. Althou^ we have a long way to go, signs 
of promise are distinctly visible in the horizon. Our 
agricultural .production in the current year is likely 
to touch the highest level recorded in Assam. In 
jute, where wc had lowest yield in the country few 
years ago the position has reversed, and we are now 
having one of the highest yield. Targets have been 
achieved so far in rural electrification and drinking 
water supply and there is very expectation that this 
year also the targets will be achieved. Our perform¬ 
ance In the forestry sector, particularly in social 
forestry, has been particularly impressive, and our 
coverage is one of the highest in the country. In the 
small industries sector, 75 per cent of the target of 
eight hnndred in the small industries has already been 
covered so far generating additional employment. In 
NREP, 90 per cent man-days aggregating to 53 
lakhs were generated during the last year and we 
are talcing special steps to ensure that the coverage 
is maintained in the current year. 

In certain sectors, however, our performance so 
far has not been upto the desired expectation and 
we propose to take special steps to improve our per¬ 
formance. One such area is IRDP where finance is 
one of the biggest bottlenecks and dialogue with the 
financing authorities has been initiated at various le¬ 
vels. In land reforms, pump energisation, sericulture, 
and weaving, irrigation and primary’ health care, wc 
have to make special efforts during the remaining part 
of the current year so that targets arc achieved. The 
Steering Committee is reviewing the progress of the 
slow moving sectors regularly and giving necessary 
^idance a&d direction. Since construction activities 
in Assam can start only after the monsoons, we have 
to concentrate all our energies during the remaining 
part of die euwent year to achieve the task. 
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There sie, however, a large number of cemstraints 
of locational, organisational, institutional nature. In 
spite of those constraints and in spite of our past 
level eff economic undevelr^ment, concerted efforts 
are being made through the 20-Point Programme so 
as to bting about a social tran^orroation and deve¬ 
lopments m a better and prosperous Assam. In this 
task, what is of utmost importance is the actual im¬ 
plementation at the field level and popular partici¬ 
pation. In our quest for economic development, 
manjr^ adjustments might be necessary in the light of 
the experience gained from time to time. What, how¬ 
ever, cannot be compromised is oiu* commitment, to 
the task. □ 


HP iR^ation Projects Approved 

The Planning Commission has approved the Dejla 
Dewda Md Eickariya Tank irrigation projects of 
Madhya Prodesh at ths total estimated cost of 
Rs. 18.72 crorcs. 

The Dejla Dewda project envisages construction of 
a storara reser/otr near village Dejla Dewda, district 
West Mmar of the State across the river Kuiidi, a 
fributory of river Narmada. The command area in 
the ri^t bank of the river in the initial reaches is 
hilly and part of the area in the downstream would 
be covered by Banganga and Garigalter, tank pro¬ 
jects under constructicn. 

When completed, this project will provide irriga¬ 
tion to 12,150 hectares. 

The Dekariya tank project envisages construction 
of a storage reservoir near Nagjhar m Balaghat dis¬ 
trict of Madhya Pradesh and a pick up wert down¬ 
stream across Dekariya nalla, a tributory of Chandanj 
Wainganga river in the Godavari basin. 

Imphal Barrage Project 

Planning Commission has also approved the 
revised estimate of Imphal Barrage at a cost of 
Rs. 4.62 crores. 

The project envisages construction of a barrage 
across Imphal river to irrigate 6,400 hectares an¬ 
nually in the Central District of the State. The revised 
cstirnate covers only some changes in designs of 
barrage and canals. 

Fomied Coke : A Technological Success 

ONE hundred tonnes of formed coke using non¬ 
caking low p hTOph oms Chirimiri and Churcha Coals, 
produced by CFRI in a 1 tonne per hour plant, was 
tested for its suitability to rq>lace conventional coke 
in the trial runs conducted in the low shaft furnace 
of Kalinga Iron Works at Barbil recently for the 
production of Pig Iron. The persistent R&D efforts by 
CFRI towards conserving the dfepleting reserves of 
coking coal and sidjstituting them with non-conven- 
tional forms of coke, have paid rich dividends in one 
more technological development now. Die trial runs 
were remarkably successful. 
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The ein^eminded 
concentration of 400 
■Mn is helping to keep the 
Thane Creek Bridge nrom 
oracking up. 


4M fw dMimw BrMfa 
tMhI. IM Oai^ Brltlit 
hitiMU in CKt. an m^or 
' ~' I bulH In tht Imi 


krt^l 


BtoauM T1SCON. from 1\tu 
Steel Is the superior ribbed 
reinforcing bsr that more and 
more aicratects and engineer* 
from over India are 
■peclQiltig. 

the reason? Its quality 
At tUa Steel, quallh' la 
oaicMy built Into TI^ON at 
every stage of Its production. 
400 hui^ aklllea. tralnnl and 
dedicated eitperts oarefully 
a—Itar eeaiy aspect of 


TISCON production. noM gH ^ 
raw nuterta) to the finished ^ 
bar. at every stage during the 
production process, the ' 

slightest deviation from the 
established practices and 
specifications means rejectleta 
No matter what the 
production los.s entailed. Hie 4 
result of this slngleminded I 

concentration on quality? A 
eupeiior ribbed reinforcing 
bar with consistent propertisa 
n>r more Information on 
TISCON bars.wTite to us at 
any of our sales offices. WeS 
send you the details or have 
someone call on you _ 


TISCON 

The simerior ribbed 
reimorcing bar 


TATA STEEL 
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A shining example ‘ 
of a growing commitment 
to Indian Industry 


' Indian Oxygen's intimate 
association with Indian industry 
began way back in 1935. Ever 
since it's been a growing bond, 
bringing in its wake major 
developments. 

Today, thanks to lOL, Indian 
industry has ready access to 
highly advanced and ever 
developing technology. In the 
production of gases, ultra pure 
gases B their mixtures. In their 
diverse and growing range of 
applications. I n themanufacture 
of welding consumables an.d 




cutting equipment, for the 
joining and cutting of metals. 
In the fabrication of complete, 
plants, machinery & cryogenic 
equipment for the production, 
storage, handling and distribu¬ 
tion of industrial gases. 

lOL is also deeply involved 
in the medical sphere by meet¬ 
ing the needs for vital medical 
gases, anaesthetic equipment 
Et surgical accessories. 

Today, lOL technology has 
permeated into a wide spec¬ 
trum of industries and ushered 


in a revolution in fields such as 
Steel. Engineering, Electronics 
& others. Further, lOL is 
spearheading specialised ser¬ 
vices to Mining, Agriculture, 
Communications, Medicine, 
Research, Defence, Civil Avia¬ 
tion and off-shore prospecting. 

Equipped with a technology 
that's constantly developing 
and a cadre of indigenously 
developed talent, lOL pledges 
to make greater contributions 
to India's industrial progress. 

In the years to come. 


lOL 


Indian Oxygen Limited 

Promoting self-reliance. < 


''"T'CAs. »OS 
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SELECTED BOOKS ON 

MAHATMA 

GANDHI 

Here is a aelecrtioii of books, antbentic, 
attractive and low priced 
on the Father of the Nation: 


MAHATMA by D.G. Tendulkar 
A set in 8 Volumes Deluxe Rs. 100.00 
Paperback R$. 75.00 
GtANIXSI: A Pictorial 
Biography by B.R. Nanda Rs. 16.00 

MAHATMA GAADHI 

by Remain RoUand Rs. 7.00 

MAHATMA GANDHI: 

A Great Life in Brief 
by Vincent Sheean Rs. 12.00 

ROMAIN SOLLAND 
AND GANDHI 

CORRESPONDENCE Rs. 2500 

A THOCGHT FOR THE DAY 
by MJC. Gandhi Rs. 60.00 


THE GANDm STORY 

by Sawant & Badallw Rs. 1000 

(in colour) 

(Also available in Hindi, i 

Marathi. Gtdaratl-, Punjabi, Tamil, i 

Kannada, Malayalam,an() ' 

Telugu) 

(Price Rs. 10/- for each edn.) 

THE COIXECHED WORKS 
OF MAHATMA GANDHI 

85 Volumes in EngUsb 
Concessional set price Dehixei Rs. 1700.00 
Paperback: Rs. 13^.00 
75 Volumes in Hindi 
Concessional set price Rs. 6(X).00 


GANDHIAN LITERATURE 
IN HINDI AND OTHER 
INDIAN LANGUAGES 
ALSO AVAILABLE. 

ASK FOR 

aFREEcopyof 

DETAILED CATALOGUE 


Post Free suj^ly for orders over Rs. 25.00 
For smaller orders please add Rs. 2.75 Ji 
(Registration fee) to the cost of the book to T 
ensure safe dcllvciy. ! 

BUSINESS MANAGER ^ 

PUBLICATIONS DIVISION^ 

Govennent of Indio 1 


PaUala Hou»r. NEW DELHI, Super Baza,- Connaught Circus, NEW DELHI,8 Eeplatkadc 
East, CALCUTTA, ConuneiccHouse,KatimbhoyRoad. BOMBAY, LLAuditorium,Anna 
Salai.MADRAS, Near Govt. Prew. Press Road. TRIVANDRUM. iO-B. StaUoo Roo^ 
LUCKNOW. CoopemUte Bank Building. Aabokn Raipatb, PATNA. 

GANDHI-the Maker of New India 

davp82/ 579 
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Success Stories 


A kflen finds Us feH 

WB shouted to the oiBn at the Paan shop to send 
us Paans. But the Paan-vendor requested us to walk 
to get the paans from his shop. E^gusted 1 reached 
there. To find that the shopkeeper was legless. My 
anger turned into anxiety and I asked him how he runs 
the shop named ‘Naseeb’. 

He told me that he used to beg at the bus stand in 
Chandrapur. But one day the Mahabank cashier Sbri 
Khare, saw him and persuaded him to try to be self 
sufficient. The Mahabank of Mul advanced him 
Rs. 2600 to set up a Paan shop. It also helped him to 
get a wheel chair. 

Now the legless Anand Raut is on sound footing. 

R. G. Pujari, 
Field Publicity Officer 
Chandrapur 

Gramin Bank helps poors 

SINCE its. inception five years ago, the Gangakhed 
branch of Marathwada Gramin Bank has advanced 
about Rs. 18 lakhs to needy beneficiaries in the taluka. 
While 138 labourer sought loans for buying cows and 
buffaloes, 179 villagers took loans to set up cattle 
sheds. 

A landless labourer Parameshwar Patloba received 
a loan of Rs. 3600 to purchase buffaloes and goats. 
Now he has repaid the whole loan and sells some 20 
litres of milk daily to Gangakhed town. 

Ramrao Murkutc a small farmer from Zola village 
near Gangakhed has received a sum of Rs. 5600|- for 
buying a thresher. 

The MGB has also advanced a sum of Rs. 30001- 
to Ranaba Salve, a tribal of Zola to buy a pair of 
buffaloes'. As he repaid on time, he also received a 
loan of Rs. 1500|- to construct cattle sheds. 

R. G. Pujati 
Field Publicity Officer 
-. Chandrapur 

Nehru Juyanti Rural Youth Camp 

NEHRU Yuvak Kendra volunteers of the Pudu- 
kettai District camped in the Malasivapuri village of 
Ponnamaravathi Block from 9 to 14 November. In 
this Youth Leadership Training Programme 50 rural 
Youths of the district participated. As part of the 
Nehru Jayanthi Camp, ffie youth volunteers undertook 
the cleanliness campaign by weeding out the thorny 
bushes grown around the village water tank. Impres¬ 
sed by the contribution of the campers, 60 women of 
the village offered their 'Shramdan\ 500 seedling of 
Eucalyptus were planted in the village. On the Nehru 
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Jayanthi Day, they arranged cultural programme titled 
‘Bharatha Matha’ for the children of the village stres¬ 
sing the theme of ‘Unity in Diversity’. 

S. Subramaniam 

Field Publicity Officer 
Trichy 


Senffaiorai Hock Office show the way 

SENTHURAI Block Office in Tiruchirapalli District 
of Tamil Nadu has been given face lift with the es¬ 
tablishment of a fodder farm in the back yard of the 
office premises spreading over 0.5 hectare vacant land. 
Tht barren ground was converted into thg fodder farm 
at a cost of Rs. 2,100 in December *79 under the In¬ 
tensive fodder cultivation Scheme. This venture begun 
to yield profit from the subsequent year. In 1980-81, 
the Senthurai Block office netted the profit of Rs. 2,672. 
The profit had gone upto Rs. 10,306|- in the year of 
1981-82 following the sale of B. N. 2 grass and the 
seedlings of ‘Koobabul’. 500 Koobabul trees were plan¬ 
ted last year in the Block Office premises under the 
social forestry scheme cf Prime Minister’s 20 Point 
Programme. This model farm has inspired 25 far¬ 
mers to cultivate B. N. 2 grass and ‘Koobabul’ tree in 
their farms. Fanners from the three districts of Uru- 
chirapalH, Pudukettai and Thanjavur, have collected 
the seedlings and the grass pods from this farm. 

This fodder farm run by the Block Office is the only 
profit-making farm in the entire state of Tamil Nadu- 
Credit for it goes' to the Block Extension Officer for 
Animal Husbandry, Shri D. Rajamanickam who is in¬ 
charge of the farm. 

S. Subramaniam 

Field Publicity Officer 
Trichy. 


Our confribators 

Snijtt Singjh Barnala—Akali Party Leader and 
former Union Agriculture Minister; Dr. S. Tripathy— 
formerly Director of Evaluation, Government of 
Orissa; S. Venn—^Management Consultant, Madras; 
J. N. Chaiibey—^Deputy Commissioner. Bijapur, Kar¬ 
nataka; Dr. Sachi G. Dasiidar—Associate Professor, 
College at Old Westbury, New York; R. C. Srini- 
vasan—Senior Research Officer, Planning Commis¬ 
sion; Satish Jha—Asstt. Editor, Financial Express; 
Hoiiii 3. H. Taleyarkhan—Governor of Sikkim; Prof. 
RameA M. Bhaft—^Foundation for Public Interest, 
Ahmedabad; Shipa Zed—Freelance Journalist, Rohtak. 
Havana; J. K. Bagchi—IAS, Commissioner, Planning 
and Development, Government of Assam; Bhnpinder 
Siofijh—Information Officer, Press Information 
Bureau. Jullandar. 
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Books 


Emerging Devdoping Countries 

The Emeisiqg DeTel^fa^ Countries; P. G. Sahe; 
InteUecfiial FtoUsUbs Home, New DeDii; pp. 195; 
prices Rs. 80. 

THE author, aa erstwhile civil servant in the com* 
merce ministry, has to his credit five earlier books of 
topical relevance in the field of national and inter¬ 
national economic affairs, which appeared quite spas¬ 
modically from 1947 to 1978. If the present volume 
is any indication, there is no denying that his positkm 
as a Government functionary has gone a long way in 
evolving his expertise out of his academic powers and 
inherent flair for pondering over the economic issues 
of the world coming to his notice from time to time. 

The work under review, the latest from the author, 
covers a long drawn out burning problem of the deve¬ 
loping countries including the oil rich nations, skilfully 
reflected in the content of the ever growing economy of 
the developed world powers. The lay out of the 
study constitutes as many as mne chapters in which 
he has dwelt upon, inter alia, problems facing the de¬ 
veloping countries, their economic development, part 
played by oil-money, foreign aid, some implications of 
the New International Economic Order. In the vast 
international Economic Order. In the vast international 
perspective depicted by him, the author has proved be¬ 
yond doubt that the gulf between the rich and poor 
countries in the matter of economic development, is 
widening and is not susceptible of abridgement under 
the existing policies of the nations at the receiving or 
the giving end. 

Consequently, the author suggc-sts “a rapid and effi¬ 
cient transfer of technology to the devdoping cojm^es, 
in a way that leads to domestic production satisfying 
local needs and employment.” He concludes with the 
hope that both rich and poor countries stand to g^in 
firm measures that increase purchasing power in deve¬ 
loping countries.” 

Throughout the lucid narrative of the volumes, 
the veritable acumen of the author has stuch to its own 
to maintain a crystal clear readabilitv destined to draw 
vas* readership. The volume is exquisitely brought out 
and priced accordingly. 

Rashmi Khurana 


Identifying Industrial Sickness 

Industrial sickness: Ideidification and RctaabiHtation; 
by S. N. Bidani and P. K. Mitra, Vision Books, New 
DeUiif pp. 189; Price Rs, 95. 

BOTH the authors of the book under review are 
mechanical engineers whh post-graduate diplomas in 
industrial management and busfaicss administration. 


As such their analysis of what contributes and ^cons¬ 
titutes industrial sickness serves serious attention. 

They proceed on the analoftr of industry being con¬ 
ceived in totality and compare it to a human body. Just 
as a general medical practitioner studies the human 
anatomy in its totality before diagnosing physical ail¬ 
ments and prescribing remedies, the authors have done 
weU to applying the same principle to an industry. Per¬ 
haps this new approach may yield better results. 

They have .studied the problem of industrial sickness 
from various angles : concept of an industry in its 
totality, identification of sickness, factors causing sick¬ 
ness, identifying such sickness, and remedial measures 
to be taken in time and rehabilitation measures more 
or less in a traditional way. 

Their concessions, however, are circumscribed by 
the limitations of a rather narrow understanding of an 
industry. For instance, they conceive an industry as a 
manufacturing unit and feel that sickness can be pre¬ 
vented by a harmonious cooperation of finance, tech¬ 
nology, management and labour relations. Any distor¬ 
tion in any of these factors may bring about sickness 
in an industry. And banking institutions which finance 
industrial ventures have to keep in mind constantly the 
harmonious and delicate balance of all these factors. 
True birt where is something more than these which 
might cause industrial sickness. 

For instance, the successful functioning of an in¬ 
dustry in the modern context depends on a large num¬ 
ber of externa! factors. The success of an industry 
is not solely determined by the adequacies of finance, 
technology, business and industrial management and 
cooperation of labour. Industry does not manufacture 
goods or function for the skke of industry. Bs pro¬ 
ducts must be sold and absorbed in the society. Mod¬ 
ern trends of increasing protectionism among* the in¬ 
dustrially developed countries of tlic West, world wide 
depression trends, high cost of finance and challeng¬ 
ing patterns of consumers’ behaviour may well cause 
industrial sickness. 

While the authors seem to have emphasised on the 
traditional norms for correcting industrial sickness, it 
is rather unfortunate that the new factors mentioned 
above have not been thou^t of by them. However the 
book serves a limited purpose as a dependable guide 
to bankers, financial institutions and industrial consul¬ 
tants who help frame industrial health. The reviewer 
feels sincerely and honesMv that the authors should 
have clone well to make a study of the external factors 
which cause industrial sickness. If they had done so and 
thrown some light as to how these adverse factors 
could he avoided or at least their deleterious effects 
m’nimised »hc book would have been more valuable 
and rewarding. 

E. P. Radhakrishnan 
* Yojaim,Marelil6—31,1983 
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The Choksi Committee alternative 


The Choksi Committee had also recommended two alternatives—the 
States could follow the procedure under which they had empowered the 
Centre to levy estate duty on agricultural land or, the definition of agri¬ 
cultural income under the Income-tax Act could he restricted only to agri¬ 
cultural activities relating to food crops so that all other type of agricul¬ 
tural incomes of a commercial nature including income from plantation, cash 
crops, etc., would be classified as non-agricultural income and as a conse¬ 
quence, the levy of tax on such income hy the Centre would he within 
the legislative powers of Parliament. 
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Poor response from States to 
tax farm income 


The Union Finance Ministry is reported to be rather disappointed 
with the not too good response from States to levy farm tax with a view 
to mobilising the excess income of the well-to-do farmers. Onh seven 
states, viz., Assam, Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtra. Tamil Nadu. Tripura 
and West Bengal had responded positively. The total revenue from these 
states amounted to Rs. 4,639.99 lakhs in 1980-81, Rs. 4,108.50 lakhs in 
1981-82 and is estimated to be Rs. 4,556.86 lakhs in 1982-83. 
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The 2<)-poi*nt programme 
monitoring cell reports... 



House Sites 


The New 20-Point Programme is the crucial step for all round promotion of 
social Justice and economic growth, with emphasis on schemes and measures which 
take the benefits of development directly to the weaker sections. 

Here we report the progress achieved in respect of the three points, viz., house 
sites, pumpsets energised and family planning (sterilisation). 

The implementation of the rural house-sites programme has been stepped up 
substantially. As against a target of 10.43 lakhs, 8.16 lakhs families (78.2%) 
have been covered upto February 1983. State-wise performance above 50% of 
the required average is given below : 


State 


Target Achievement % achieved 
April—Feb. 


Gnjarat 
Rakuthaa 
Uttar Pradesh 
Madhya PradHh 
Tamil Nadu 
Himachal Pradesh 
Karnataka 
Haryana . 
Tripora 


40,000 

50,000 

70,000 

15,400 

80,000 

40 

1 , 50,490 

20,000 

6300 


Andhra Pr ad e sh 


3 , 44,030 


98,844 

91,498 

97,631 

20,976 

99,663 

40 

135375 

14,702 

4,033 

2,01346 


247.1 
183.0 

139.5 

136.2 

124.6 
100.0 
83,3 
73.5 
62.0 
58.7 
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A close look at 
the scenario 


Arguing that in a democracy the three-pillar structure—legislature, executive and judi¬ 
ciary—is in unstable equilibrium, the author advocates the fourth pillar, namely, the people, 
to ensure a stable equilibrium in the system. And, in a situation, when people see the glaring 
gaps in the precept and the practice, how could there be progress to satisfy thenit points out 
theauthor. t 


B. SIVARAMAN, I. C. S. (Retd.) 


HOW can the country progress ? Faced with the 
enormous difficulties in stimulating growth, people 

the question and many shrug their shoulders and 
say ‘it is a doomed country’. The sentence of doom 
has been passed in many forums ever since we attai¬ 
ned freedom. By all accounts we should have star¬ 
ved in millions by now. Many forecast for us the 
role of a Banana Republic in economic afiahs. We 
seem to have survived all these prognostications. As 
the largest developing country in the world, we seem 
to have side stepp^ many of the ills plaguing the 
developing countries. Yet looking at tlic disparities 
between the wealth of the developed world and ours, 
such of us as have had a taste of the same wishhiUy 
ask *€80 we ever reach the heights of worldly wealtn 
tiiat they enjoy ?' 

At the same time such as have a conscience and 
sec the level of the poverty in basic human needs 
in the country and the millions suffering from want, 
wonder vidien if at all these damned of the earth are 
going to get a minimum satisfaction. Many of us 
equate inogress' with the worldly wealth of the West. 
The general urge of the elite of the developing 
countries has led to the few rich and the vast poor, 
an imbalance which will ifltimately crush any country. 
We have seen this dantrer and tried to avoid it but 
not quite successfully. Whmi we talk of the country’s 
programme and the country’s aim, we have to be 
sure in our minds as to what we mean by progress 
and whose and how far. 

A coRMieosi policy 

Man was exidoiting natural resources and fi 3 mig to 
the moon and the stars before the dust bowls in many 
parts of the world and the dead streams and the pol¬ 
lution and the energy crisis, made hhn pause in the 
mad tush to disaster. Ha^i^ thought in the many 
forums of the world and having passed sanctimoniour 


rasolutions, the powerful of the world have decided 
to stabilise their Eon's share of the resources of the 
world. The iron fist below the silken glove is aU 
too apparent. India came into freedom and the free* 
dom to pfctn its own path, long after the fruits of the 
industrial revolution had been shared by the power¬ 
ful of the world. On the other hand, the population 
explosion from the fifties of this century due to bet¬ 
ter health of the people, leads to a rising demand for 
all types of satisfaction. The country has therefore 
to be very clear in its objectives as to what path of 
progress it has to take, keg>ing in view the present 
world economic environment, the resources it can 
muster, how much egaEty can be achieved and must 
be achieved and how much productivity and produc¬ 
tion can be generated. Ihe theory that production by 
itself will lead to the satisfaction of the many no 
more holds good. It has' never worked that way, A 
conscious policy and a frame of action is necessary 
to see that there is growth with social justice. 

Natural resources arc limited ^even if new sources 
arc found by careful search with the hejp of newer 
and newer technologies. For tliis country, capital is li¬ 
mited, whether land, wafer or monetary capacity. The 
greatest renewable source the country has got is its 
vast store of human intelligence and skills. Progress 
has therefore to be sopght through mobiUsation of 
this. This postulates a departure from the jffiiloso- 
phy of the West in putting its faith ki more and more 
mechanisation and Robot technology akmg with ac¬ 
ceptance of unemployment and'deviating it with 
carry home schemes. Serious thinking on our paflj 
has not yet started. Indian thought cut away frwn 
western predilictions. has to come to the fore. Our 
academicians who should lead in this Me atill 
overwhelmed by theft western culture and have yet to 
get tbdr freedom of thoi^ to look from our 
at the basic protfiem facing us and seek our own 
remedies. This hurdle has yet to be got over. 

Yojan.i, AprW 16—30, 1983 


^ ma$m iiM« 

'•W )d(Wg yi'Uh ouf ^BPioach lo 

the di 'ppf' i fr m dUi MseJi make a fufi scale 
debate. Leaves'k for fotmre discussion in this 
luma, any tno^tieo of a final objective into fidfil- 
meat leiiiuras a stiuctuxe ot wstion. In a Demouracy 
wlmk we claim we are, the fixation of a direction, 
Piftifing it lei^y po^le, executing it and prc^ting 
the citizen from any arbitrariness, rests on the three 
piifiun of the state, viz., the legislature, the executive 
and the judiciary. Each of these pillars exereise an 
autonomy and at the same time is controBed by the 
other two in certain ways. The web of this structure 
varies from democracy lo democracy according to the 
accqyted Cemstitution of each State. A three lallai 
structure is in uustaUe eqoilibrinm. Ihere bast to be 
a fourth pillar for stable equilibrium. This pillar 
exists and is The Per^e’ from whom springs all 
authority for action. 

IHrective Principles of State Policy 

At the dawn of freedom, leaders of public thought 
in the country, hammered out in the name of the 
people, the Constitution of the country which is to 
be the frame for all democratic action. The form 
of the Constitution mid the contents of the same, has 
guided and controlled the three pillars of the State 
since the Constituent Assembly passed the Constitu¬ 
tion and it was duly signed. Whilst there has been 
occasional criticism and occasional opposition by 
groups here and there, the general form of the im¬ 
portant aspects has rarely been questioned. When 
conflicts arose, by due amendment of the Consfim- 
tion allowed by the Constitution itself, Parlia¬ 
ment and the Legislatures brought the Constitution in 
a line with the general acceptance. 

Amendments have rarely been single party issues. 
Thus wc may take the Cdustitution as it stands as 
the ‘Will of the People’. What guidance has tliis given 
lo us to tile lines of progress we have to imdertmce ? 
The following extract from my article ‘PoUcy Formu¬ 
lation in Government** is relevant to our discussion. 
‘Directive Principles of the Constitution’—The widest 
attempt to establish national poBcy objcctices is en- 
shrin^ in Articles 36 to 51 of the ConstituUon em¬ 
bodies in Part IV tmder the heading ‘Directive Prin¬ 
ciples of State Policy’. It is significant lo note that 
none of the forty-four amendments of the Constitution 
has sou^t to amend any e'f these Aricles under 
Part IV. 

One may, therefore, be inclined to think that the 
founding fotheis have been able to state national 
policy so clearly that over time itpbody has found any 
reason to change the policies. Another view may be 
that these statements of poHdes' have not been imp¬ 
lemented in such a way as to raise issues of conflict 
to need a rethhddng about pbUdes. Principles arc 
Biqqiosed to lead to policy approaches. A policy 
shiwd lead to an impementation structure which cap 
ensuce that the pol^ is really imi^emented. Ulfi- 
mately, H is the implementation; which leads to con- 


*MMaMBient in Ooverniaent, Vol. xni. No. t 
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Ihcts and provides the need for arnendment of the 
basic nrin^des or poSfoy and' hence Canstitutional 
anModmeBt. Hio^gjh it is true font |he Directive Flin¬ 
ches have not been ^staged over time, ^ unend- 
ments of the dSeofive parts of the Constitution and 
paificotarly the Fundamental Rights arise put of ^ 
conflict in inqitementatiQn some of the Diiehve 
Princii^, viz., that of E^tarianism. At the same 
time, it be trim to that none of the princ^iles 
need any change ? The Directive Principles relate not 
only to fundamental rights but to various aspects of 
national life. Conflict can arise only when the provi¬ 
sions are implemented. Article 37 lays' down that the 

provision shM not be enforceable by any Court. 

It shall be the duly of the State to these princi¬ 
ples in making the laws. In the distribution of funo-' 
lions among the three pillars of the Omstitotion,—the 
Legislative, the judiciary and the executive, the ji»fi- 
ciary has beat ggven the right to demand compliance. 
V’anous writs have been provided in the competence 
of courts to enable them to do so. Article 37 prohibits 
the judiciary from enforcing any part of this Chapter. 
What if the State does not observe these princqiles in 
making the laws 7 Obviously there is noting to force 
I he State to take action. 

Great expectations 

Article 39 lays down eertaiu very broad principles 
oi egalitarianism. Clause (a) says that the citbens... 
have the right to adequate means of livelihood. As 
everybody knows, what is adequate can be argued; 
anyhow so far no ploicy which can be administered has 
been found to get this implemented in the present mixed 
economy. Similarly it says that there should be equal 
pay for equal work for both men and women. Yet in 
practice we see that it is not so. In clause (c) it is said 
that the operation of the economic system simuld not 
result in the concentration of wealth and means of pro¬ 
duction to the common detriment. The mixed eco¬ 
nomy may not ever be able to reach this objective. 
I hus we are faced with the obvious contradiction bet¬ 
ween what are called national^ pi^^iples and what is 
achievable in the framework which we have established 
for ourselves, 'fhis inherent contradicUtm has’ been 
broug^ to the fore in many dialopes in the country 
on its governance. 

Article 40 emphasises the need to organise vifiage 
panchayats. The nation has found iq experience, that 
without a heiiarchy of sclfgoverning institutions, pro¬ 
perly linked with administrative and financial dec^t~ 
ralisation panebayats by themselves produce nothiqg. 
They cannot function as units of self government with¬ 
out suitoble linkage to the State Government through 
this hekarchy. Yet such a structure has not been 
found politically acceptable so far. 

Article 43 calls upon the State to provide a living 
wage and also to promote cottage industries. What is 
a living wage differs from economy to economy. How 
cottage industries come within the framework of a liv¬ 
ing wage is not dear. 

Article 44 seeks a uniform safeguard throughout the 
teiritory ot India.The Ctonstitufioo itself, in Sche¬ 

dule V and Schedude VI has found tile need to provide 
mo<raed laws in certain areas of the country. Artide 
45 imposes a time limit for compulsory education. We 
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all Icaow UmL thoe ia a pp between tbe objectiw of 
an «« wrthitifin and the ittvioe that the institutioa 
actuBy reoden. la primaty afid Iowa scoondaiy edu> 
catioa thii country we are faced with this pp. 

A pnodple has no meaning unless it can be worked. 
Admudstration is the art of tbe posable. If at a point 
of tkim a cerUtin approach is not implementable, a, 
nathwal pol^ directmg its implementation only leads 
to trustrabon. Thus, we see inhoeot contradictions in 
the Directive Piindplea which makes it difficult for im- 
ptementatioa of the^ {nincipfes.” 

fkateMBtai dottes 

In the Forty'Second amendment of the Ccmstitution 
Parliament hu added a new approach. Article 51 A 
expects lyriain duties from eve^ citizen. A society 
cannot survive without every citizen realising and comp¬ 
lying with his duties to society. Too much emphasis 
on the rights of the ckizen may have created the imp¬ 
ression that our society is a free for ail. Whereas this 
statement in the Constitution now is a timely one, thae 
is no method to enforce tbe (hrective. The wish 
Biands in the air, just as the Directive Principles stood 
till the amendment of Article 31(c) by the Forty- 
Second amendment, “giving the pinciples teeth.” The 
Representauves of the people w^ have the authority 
to give a national direction to the three pillars of the 
State, must clear these cobwebs in policy so that the 
nation may move forward towards an achievable and 
acceptable goal. 

Legfsiattoii—the glaring gaps 

Between Parliament and the State Legislatures, the 
responsibility for legislation in the country has been 
divided, with a concurrent field where both can legis¬ 
late but parliamentary legislation will prevail. All resi¬ 
duary fiekls of legislation which are necessary and have 
not been spelt out in the Schedules of division of res¬ 
ponsibility, is the prerogative of parliament. Thus the 
Consutubon has given the necessary legislative compe¬ 
tence to tbe legislatures of the countiy. The Constitu- 
tion also lays down that the State cannot act except 
through the due process of tbe Law. So, for progress 
through State acbon, there should normally be no com- 
plaim that the legislative cover is lacking. Yet in im¬ 
portant fields of economic conbol and social justice, 
we do see glaring gaps. The fault is often put to the 
judiciary. Is it true ? 

The Constitution also provides for legislabon through 
Regulations. In the Scheduled Areas, the rlj^t to re- 
pilale the law without going to the Legislature, vests 
in tbe President and the Governors. In the big Tribal 
Areas of the North-East, the right has also been given 
in various fields to District Councils and Area Councils. 
This variation has been put it deliberately by the 


for dl aapecta of l^filattve opnapebMoo of the OhKM 

icia ffatT^aiw tetpKtknfy, 

tfdi oovec^. Pbrtiiw fhoto b n ^ ”****? 


•By programma of developnient. Ttim lus to be as 
i^reement between both to cover soch fields and 
lemedial action. The highly essential sector of .‘Ei^ 
loyment* was not the subj^ of any Mioisby at me 
Cenbe till 1969. Even atterwards for some time it ^ 
held in a department which was used as a wffitin g 
room for Secretaries in transit. This gap betwM 
authority and responsibility for action has to be bcid* 
g^. 

Le^slation in fields of Sodal Justice and Economic 
Controls often have loophotesj, so as to make the en¬ 
forcement unworkable. Many schedars in this cotne to 
the conclusion that all t^ may not be due to igno¬ 
rance or inefficiency. In Land Refomu the Crabe 
has been pointing out to the States periodically the gaps 
persisting in their legislation, but still many contmue 
to temam. ffimilarly many studies have shown, the « 
latest in the line being the report of the National Com¬ 
mittee on Development of Backward Areas, that the 
regulatory powers of the Stata and the Cenbe have 
rarefy b^ used when sp^l problems needing their 
application are many. This cleava^ between the dec¬ 
lared objectives in development and assumption of the 
necessary and sufficient powers by legislation has to be 
bridged. 

Tke group dtanviiilsni 

It is assumed that the founding fathers gave the 
powers in tbe Constitution to the le^latures, because 
ihey thought such powers should be used in the national 
interest by whose ever has got it. The powers to 
conbol the waters of the country in the national in¬ 
terest vests in the Union. Many experts have pointed 
out how the inter-state wranglings on division of river 
waters, has led to the coun^ being unable to prog¬ 
ress swiftly enough in agriculture. They have advised 
that the union should ^e the powers through legis¬ 
lation by parliament and enforce discipline. Seems to 
oe much easier said than done. Even when through 
all the necessary legal channels, an agreement about the 
carnage of the Beas waters through the Punjab to 
Haryana has been contracted, Punjab has successfully 
‘cocked a snook’ agaimt both Haryana and the Union. 
This is the most glaring and the largest expression of 
Group chauvinism thwarting tlie nation. Die dele¬ 
terious process of chauvinisbc group of people putting 
the nation to ransom and thwarting progress has to be 
fought and surmounted if we are to press on in our 
chosen path of progress, accepted by the nation. 

Jadtelaiy *^M«veiiting progress” 

Those given the responsibility for laying dosra the 
law of the countQr and those given the duly of locdc* 


founding fathers to allow for the special problems of ^ pto^tt&s of the co«mby and leading tbe 

these bro areas. country towards its goal, imiformfy comfdiBio that it is 



to 

♦he mjori^ to carry throngh the legislaUon. Thoujffi in Government’'fa 
Private BiBs system exists, rarely can a Private Bill' 
go through, this postulates that both at the Centre * Judiciaty-^fs Role—Much ito been said about tbe 

and in tbe States, there must be Ministries responsible * rde in upsetting nattomd policy. It fa oriy 
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ftdf topoantamthttkouiCoos^ jodidary 
is bound down by the wodd of the Constituticm. The 
founding faduBcis do flWm to have tied down the dirw 
THllars dC the Gcnsdtpdon viz^ the leg^latuie, the judi¬ 
ciary and the cacbortive, so aa to prevent any d. the 
three systems misbehaving to die ^^ment of the in- 
dividum in die State. However in a ch anging world, 
chei^s and balances whkdi may have worked at one 
time may become anachronisms in a different situation.” 

Instead of finding scapegoats, a dispassionate look 
at the problem is necessary. Courts can only interpret 
the law. Whilst no human being is free from a sub- 
jecflidty in looking at the world and its problems, the 
judiciary is tnwed to eschew subjectivity. Checks and 
balance to ensure this can be and should be developed 
as times change. The law itself should be unequivocal 
and the facts shouid be properly presented to the court. 
Much of the litigation relevant to the progress are in 
the field of Economic controls and social justice. The 
State is invariably a patty to the case. The state’s legal 
svstem is to present the facts and the law. Are we 
satisfied that the system is reasonably efficient. Many 
would say ‘No*. The rearguard action in the many 
‘Public Interest’ cases in the Sunreme Court eives some 
■ndication ac to bow the wind blows. The delivery 
system has to be impartial. As the system is under the 
control of political masters, it is they who have to en¬ 
sure thi«. The foffowinp extract from my article T..aw 
and Social Justice’* is relevant. 

Social justice vis-a-vis kgal processi 

If social justice is to succeed through the legal pro¬ 
cess today, We r^uire a suitable law, and an effective 
system of investigation and presentation to enable a 
fair judicial decision. There has then to be a pu^se- 
ful excuting organisation which can give the relief or¬ 
dered .Here we come across a conflict of loyalitics... 

In many parts of the country feudalism still persists. 
We are in the middle ages. Feudalism based on land 
ri^ts is all pervasive in the north and middle India.. 

In the same re^on where there are either rich or poor 
but no large middle dass, feudalism of economic power 
is superimposed....What matters, therefore, is the basic 
cul’ure of the representatives of these people who have 
^en ^ven the ri^t to legislate for the people. Adult 
franchise is expected to tluow up a large number of tlic 
disadvantaged into the legislatures. But we have al¬ 
ready notified how the spedal representation given to 
th<» Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes hag not 
affected the position in any wav....The last few years 
the culture of Aya Rams and Goya Rams is raising its 
head and recent history has shown how pervasive it is. 
There is no more any surety that the promises made 
by a party for wooing voters at election is going to be 
implemented by those elected under their symbol. The 
party no more controls the individual member. Forx 
whon* are they going to legislate, for the parasite or the 
host?" •'—-'jsw 

The judiciary at whom stones are thrown are only 
? entire process of Justice starting from the 

legislation, goiny throud) a delivery svstem and after a 
tudgement ensuring that the rights are enforced 

V«ntc«taninw Slw>»W Mera-wta! Loctore 1980-South 

lodiaa Naiioiial Anoctetion —Madras. 


for the least asiQDSit the people. We have a kmg way 
to go. 

The fhe ozecotlve 

Juat as the legislatures and the judidary are inter¬ 
twined in laying down the polides at the macro-kvel, 
the peo]^ and the executive come uito play at the 
field and in translating the policy into meaningful lines 
of {^ogress. The main difficulty in a democracy is that 
peopfe in the mass through their representative in the 
legislatures may agree on the broad polide for the 
country : but as the individual he is extremely selfish 
and often cannot see his good in the nation’s good. It 
is this cleavage b the fourth pillar which makes the 
path of progress difficult. The Individual turns to caste 
groups and pressure ^ups and the prevalence of nepo¬ 
tism to get the lioh^ share of the wealth for himseK 
and inddentally as a necessary evil, for the members of 
his group or influence. All administration lies in curb¬ 
ing the lobbying and enforcing the national path. It is 
easier said than done in a country where the total 
wealth is' very limited and expectations are many. Only 
in a national emergency people agree to toeing the line, 
hut the genus SPIVS is very much noticeable. T]^ 
brings up the need for a strong and capable executive 
organisation. 

How then progress 

In the futile controversy over Technocrafts and Ge¬ 
neralists, the nation has wasted more than a decade 
in undermining the system. This suited the elite and the 
pressure groups. It did not suit the pooi who have 
pone to the wall. By the executive, we often mean only 
a general law and order or^nisation. Modem India 
requires admioistrators in scientific, economic, legal and 
controlling systems and service institutions to translate 
policy into practice. The country has got to think of 
the type of organisation in the various fields and the 
powers to be vested in the various tiers of the systems. 
All agree that decentralisation of administrative and 
financial autonomy of various levels have to be purposfe- 
fullv introduced. Yet every effort has been made suc¬ 
cessfully at the top levels' not to yield^eanlngful power, 
so as to interfere at the lowest levels. Jumping over the 
levels from the fop to the bottom has led to the impos¬ 
sibility of fixing responsibility anywhere for disasters. 

Thus fairly efficient systems and philosophy we had 
inherited from the British and theoreticaffy perfect 
systems we evolve from time to time all collapse on this 
rehirtance to observe rules of necessity for ensuring 
efficiency in administrative and service structures. No 
amount of pious wisb^ and flattery can brine a back¬ 
bone to a demoralised system to make it perform. The 
Prime Minister in June 1980 sent a letter to all the 
Chief Ministers at the Centre not to go on tampering 
with postings at all levels except in important cases and 
to leave the system to organise iiself for efficient work. 
Vet eveiybodv notices everywhere an active game of 
chess in moving from pawns to queen in many a State 
bv the political executive nresslirfsed by the efccted 
retwentatives and power lobbies and on their own so 
♦bat there Is no continnlty or cfirection in any system. 
How then progress ? 
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How far plans succeeded 
in the goals of good government 


The framers of our Constitution had set out in the Chapter on the Directive Principles 
of State Policy the goals of good government. Our framers had recognised the enormous task 
of national development and the inevitability of delay in bringing about the necessary social 
changes for the various developments to follows. They did not want the chapter to be enforced 
through courts of law. The article examines whether and how far our plans have succeeded 
in realising these goals. 


S. SUNDARARAJAN 


IN this article it is proposed to examine whether 
and if so how far our Five Year Plans have succeeded 
in realising the goals of good Government set out 
by the framers of our Constitmion in the Chapter 
on the Directive Principles of State Policy. While 
examining this, it is pertinent to remember that our 
Constitution makere had recognised the enormousness 
of the task of national development and the inevit¬ 
ability of delay in bringing about the necessary social 
changes for the various developments to follow and 
that is perhaps why they did not intend that this 
Chapter should be enforced through Courts cf Law. 
Nevertheless the State has undertaken various legis¬ 
lative measures to further the objectives enshrined 
in the Directive Principles of State Policy. In fact, 
the Directive Principles are so wide that it can be 
said to embody the guidelines and objectives for our 
national plans. The Five Year Plans commencing 
from the First Plan in 1951 have sought to achieve 
these objectives through specific programmes which 
have undergone certain changes and modifications 
over the years in the light of experience gained during 
the earlier Plan period. This is particularly true of 
rural development which is now sought to be achieved 
through the Integrated Rural Development Programme, 
the National Rural Employment Programme and the 
Minimum Needs Programme covering certain essen¬ 
tial lectors like primary education, adult education, 
rural health, rural water supply, rural roads, rural 
housing and nutrition. Our achievements may not 
be spectacular as we are wedded to the democratic 
process of development, which is bound to be time 
taking, but vre should remember that any prowess 
achieved through the democratic process is not only 
steady but alro firm. 

Cimcept of devetopment 

The concept of development through the democratic 
process has been recognised in all our Five Year 
Plans which lay great emphasis on widespread public 
participation In the process of plannine as well as 
implementatbn and monHoring of the Plan. Whwe 


the bulk of the people live below the line of poverty, 
if schemes on social justice, of the right to work, ol 
equal opportunity and of ensuring a minimum level 
of living are of great urgency. Economic activities 
have to be so organised that simultaneously the test 
of growth and of equitable distribution of the produce 
is satisfied. Only a sustained and high rate of econo¬ 
mic growth over a long period can bring about a 
high level of income for the citizens, especially those 
in the low income group and those lacking the 
opportunity to work. A large number of prograpimes 
for development in the different Five Year Plans were 
oriented towards increasing the gross national product! 
gross domestic product and at the same time subserve 
the objective of ameliorating the economic conditions 
of the small and marginal farmers and the agricultural 
labour. The existence of poverty is totally Incompatible 
with the vision of a just society implied in the concept 
of socialistic pattern of development. Programmes 
like community development, village and small 
industries, social welfare, welfare of backward classes, 
labbur welfare, employment oriented pro,gramme, area 
development programmes, minimum needs programme 
are all aimed to remove the twin curses of poverty 
and social inequality. 

The follm^g plan schemes that have beenjare 
being implemented as an integral part of the five year 
plans can be identified as schemes of development 
in furtherance of the objectives enshrined in the 
Directive Principles of State Policy in our Constitu¬ 
tion:— 

(1) Community Dsevelopment 

(2) Agrarian Reforms. 

(3) Agricultural Production. 

(4) Cooperation. 

(5) Development of Backward Areas. 

-(6) Welfare of Backward Classes. 

(7) Village and Small Industries. 

(8) Employment. 

(9) Development Ot Women. 
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(1(9 MiaiCTma lN«e& hograiam its com- 
IKWCuts of pdaaxjf educatioa, adult educa- 
tiooL nual iteaftb, lund watoc supply, rural 
xoads, dcctri&caUon, rural iiousing 
and autntioQ. 

(11) Social Welfare. 

(12) Inte^Med Rural Development I'togramme. 

(13) Natumal Rural Employment Programme. 

(14) Training of Rural Youth for self-employ¬ 
ment. 

(15) Drou^-prone Area Programme. 

(16) Desert Development Programme. 
Afiktevemeuts in ^ Plana 

Let us now review the achievements under each of 
the above schemes over the Plan period. 

(1) Comnumity Devek^mod 

Development of rural areas has been onp of the 
abiding concerns of the successive Five Year Plans 
in order to bring up the level of living of the bulk 
of the population of the country which lives in areas, 
begiiming with community development programmes 
in early 50*8. This help^ to establish a network of 
basic extension and development services in the 
villages thereby creating awareness in rural commu¬ 
nities, of the potential and means of development 
which made quicker adoption of major technological 
advances later in the mid 60’s ik a^culture possible, 
and re-inforced with abolition of mterm^iary land¬ 
lords and reform of land tenancy system. Among 
the most significant developments in the agrarian 
economy, mention must be made of the introduction 
of extension services throughout the country in the 
first two Five Year Plans as an integral part of com¬ 
munity development movement and aemocratic decen¬ 
tralisation of rural development work. At the end of 
the First Plan, the conununity development movement 
covered 143 thousand villages in 1075 blocks and ser¬ 
ved 69 nuUion persons. At the end of the Second Plan, 
the number of villages covered were 364 thousand 
b 3137 blocks and the number of persons served 
went up to 203 million. Over half of the county’s 
rural population was covered. By the end of Fifth 
Plan, all villages were covered m 5028 blocks serving 
the entire rural population. 

(2) A^nriaB rafonns 

The agrarian structure of our rural economy is 
such that small and mar^al farmers cultivate nearly 
73 per cent of the operational holdings m the country 
although they h«niili» only about 23 per cent of the 
cultivated area. Their total eammgs from farming 
alone tend to be small and b unirrigated areas, also 
unceatam. Dunng the Sixth Plan period, a tbree- 
ptonged strategy to improve the economic well-bemg 
of small and marginal farmers and share croppers 
was introduced, i.e. 

0) iminovbg the productivity and income from 
SQtall hddbgs ihrcmgh detailed advice on 
land and wato’ use based on ecology, 
economic, energy and employment; 

(H) taaaas,' own organisations for storage and' 

V maiketbg, particui^y of peri^ble com- 
moditiet to be promoted to protect small 


and ma i i ^ n a J farmers from exploitatkm by 

(dl) diversification ot opportunities for income 
through the mtroduction of subsidiary 
occupations under IRDP as well os lean 
season employment through MREP will be 
undertaken so as to enhance and stabilise 
rural bcome. 

Tte position with regard to average size of a farm 
holding b all the States in India shows a trend towards 
a ^dual reduction b the size of an operational 
holdbg. It decreased from 2.20 ha. in 1970-71 to 
2.00 ha. m 1976-77 as per Agriculture Census. Land 
is the primary source on which agriculture is based. 
Dte pattern of ownership of this asset had to be made 
just and rational b order to secure growth with social 
justice. The objectives of the land reforms policy 
over the Sixth Plans have been to remove such 
impediments to agricultural development as arise 
from the agrarian structure bherited from the past 
and to eliminate exploitation and social injusti:e 
vnthin the agrarian system so as to ensure equality 
of tenurial status and opportunities to all. The main 
elements of the land reforms policy have been five¬ 
fold, viz., 

(i) abolition of intermediary tenures; 

(ii) tenancy reforms comprising regulation i f 
rent, security of tenures and conferment of 
ownership rights on tenants; 

(ui) ceilbg on land holdbgs and distribution of 
surplus land; 

(iv) composition of holdings; and 

(v) compilation and updating of land records. 

A broad assessment of the programme of land 
reforms adopted since independence is that the laws 
for the abolition of intermediary tenures have been 
implemented fairly efBciently whilst m the fields of 
tenancy reform and ceiling on holdings, legislation 
has fallen short of the desired objectives. Implemen¬ 
tation of the enacted law's has been inadequate. With 
the abolition of btermediaiy interest, the ownership 
of land became more broad based and the erstwhile 
tenants acquired a higher social status. The pro¬ 
grammes for institutional changes, concrete operational 
programmes, implementation machinery, people’s 
involvement and allocation of adequate funds tor 
finanebg land reforms have been included in various 
plans. Conferment of ownership rights cn homestead 
tenants who belong to the poorer sections of the 
rural community has been one of the objectives of 
the land reforms policy. Security of tenure and 
ownership rights have been conferred on these tenants 
b aU States. 

progress of taldng over and distribution of 
cdlbg surplus land has been tardy. Out of about 
15.74 lakh ha. declared surplus in different States 
by March. 1980, only about 9.56 lakh ba. have been 
tueo possession of by the States and about 6.79 lakh 
ha. distributed. Distribution of ceiling surplus land 
has benefited nearly 11.54 lakh landless Arsons of 
wfacHn 6.13 lakh bene^aries belong to Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. There has alsb been 
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ft iepatate plan acheme for proven of bouse-sUes 
to toe ianto^ in ziual areas smce ii^71 under wtucn 
77 lakh nousenutes have So iar been allotted to land- 
1 ms famihes in rural areas. 

(3) Apmittaral productlma 

Increased agncuUural protoii^ion is the key to the 
reconstruction of our rural economy. Successive 
Hve 1C eat Flans have shown an abiding concern fen: 
development of rural areas through programmes of 
development in the fields of agriculture and related 
activities—^irrigation, Couage & Village industries, 
ftoil ijonservauon Frogramme, supphes of terulisers, 
improved seed and creuit, animal husbandry, toresia^ 
hsneries, etc. Ihese various aspects of agricultural 
development and in particular the speohe Frogranunes 
for increasmg agricultural ptoducuon have to be 
seen agamst the wider background of the large scale 
transformation in rural life which has been Drought 
about through successive Five Year Flans. By the*, 
end of Second Flan, the agricultural production (.from 
base 1949-bU=lUUj rose to 133. Since then, it has 
been showing substantial improvement over successive 
plan periods. Agricultural production during 1967-68 
to 1978-79 has grown at an aimuai compound rate 
of 2.8 per cent Ibe outlays provided for the agri¬ 
cultural programmes tanged from Rs. 20b crores in 
the First Flan to Rs. 4140 crores in Fifth Plan with 
the result that the production of various crops has 
Increased manifold. Production of rice, the major 
foodgrain crop in India increased from 20.6 million 
tonnes in 1930-51 to 53.8 nuUion tonnes in 1978-79. 
Similarly, the production of wheat increased from 

6.4 milhon tonnes in 1950-31 to 35.5 million tonnes 
in 1978-79. The total foodgrains production went 
up from >50.8 million tonnes in 1950-51 to 131.9 
million tonnes in 1978-79. The production of five 
major oUseeds increased from 61,6 lakh tonnes to 
93.5 lakh tonnes in 1978-79. 

(4) Coopention 

Cooperation as an instrument of economic develop¬ 
ment of the disadvanta^ has received considerable 
emphasis durinj| successive plmis. Village panchayat, 
village coope^ve and village school were considered 
to be the trinity of institutions on which a self-reliant, 
just, and economic social ordn was to be buUl. 
Having begun primarily in the field of credit as a 
defenuve mechanism against the usurious money¬ 
lenders cooperatives have through the last three 
decades of planning come to embrace a large gamut 
of activities to serve the interest of the producers 
and consumen. We had 105 thousand primary 
agricultural credit societies with a membe^p of 

4.4 milion in 1950-51. This has increased to 116 
thousand societies including LAMPS with a member¬ 
ship of 51.8 million by 1978-79. The number of 
borrowing persons was around 37 per cent of the 
total membership. The cooperatives cover almost 
all the villages. Their working capital stood at 
Rs. 2950 crores as on 30-6-1979. The outlays for 
Cooperation induding Marketiim and Housing have 
risen &(Mn Rs. 5 crores in the First Plan to Rs. 376 
crores in the Fifth Plan and Rs. 914 crores in the 
Sixth Plan. The short and medium term Joan was 
Rs. 229 milCon in 1950-Sl and Rs. 8991 million 
by the end Fifth Plan. 


X5) Pevd o pB MBt ol Badnraitf Anat 

A i^edal prognuome for the devdtqiment <rf 
droii^id-^fnone areas was initiated in the mid 70’8. 
.Similarl y, a programme of develoiHnrot of desert 
areas was inioated in the late lO'i. A programme 
of food for work was launched in 1977 to provide 
oj^rtunities of work for the rural poor particularly 
in sla^ employment period of the year which would, 
at the same time, create durable community assets. 
With a view to removing regional disparities, parti¬ 
cularly in less endowed areas, disadvantaged areas 
like the hill and tribal areas, special sub-plans of 
development were introduced. Special financial and 
fiscal concessions, credit on softer terms and subsidies 
were also made available to communitjr'development 
areas to ensure rapid industrial development. A 
minimum needs programmes was adopted to seewre 
to the rural areas within a reasonable time frame 
certmn basic amenities in the field of elemrotary 
education, adult education, rural health, rural drinking 
water supply, rural electrification, rural roads, house- 
sites to rural landless. Environmental Improvement 
of Slums was introduced in the Fourth Plan from the 
year 1972-73 onwards with the objective to provide 
the minimum conditions of health to the weaker 
sections^ of the urban population. 

Successive Five Igear Plans have drawn attention 
to the problem of accelerated development of back¬ 
ward areas with a view to reducing re^onal disparities 
and giving practical shape to the ideas of agrarianism 
and social justice. A significant fraction of the 
weaker sections of our population lives in the back¬ 
ward areas. Emphasis has been laid on increasing 
the standard of living of these persons. It has been 
stressed in the successive Five Year Plans that the 
strategy for socio-economic development should be 
such that the relatively disadvantaged areas and 
sections of the population are gradually drawn into 
the main stream of development. In the Third Plan, 
programmes for the extension of the fruits of econo¬ 
mic progress to the less developed regions and a 
wide spread diffusion of industry was suggested as 
of the effort to redress inequalities between 
different parts of the country. The Fourth Plan took 
a comprehensive view of the factors for backwardness 
and proposed that a multi-directional area develop¬ 
ment approach should be adopted in order to accele¬ 
rate the development of backward areas. The policy 
for the Fifth Plan with regard to acederated develop¬ 
ment of these areas was formulated broadly on the 
consideration of reducing the disparities, w far as 
programme of the economic development of backward 
areas was concerned, particular attention was given 
to drought-prone, tribal and hilly areas. Local plan¬ 
ning was conridered to be the main ifiank ci the 
strategy for the accelerated development of backward 
areas in the Fiftb Plan. Special Gent^ Assistance 
of Rs. 450 crores was provided for special Area 
Programmes including HiU Areas, Tribal Areas and 
N.E.C., in addition to flow of funds frmn normal 
State Plans. Of tlus. an expenditure of Rs. 162.65 
crores has been incurred on HiU Areas, Rs. 189.31 
crores on Tribal Areas and Rs. 86.67 crores on 
MJB.C. Special {nogtammes tot drou^it-prons, 
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desert md aieas ioitisled io Fourth and 
Five Y#ac Flao periods. 

For the ioteigrated develojnneat of hill areas of 
States and Union Territories of North Eastern Region, 
the Cenrtal Covemmem has set up the Nordi Eastern 
'Council ia 1971 an Act of Padiament. This 
Coanrtl, started fiinctioning from the helping of 
the Fifth Five Year Plan. The Coundi takes up 
stt^ schemes as are of common interest to more 
than one State or Union Territory and to the re^on 
as a whole under its developmentjdans. Hill areas 
of Assam, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal have 
received concerted attention of the State Governments 
and the Central Government. The need for providing 
Central assistance to the hill areas was felt from the 
Secemd Five Year Plan. It was systematised since 
the commencement of the Fifth Five Year Plan. 
Central assistance is also provided for develc^mental 
programmes in the Western ghats region ftilling in 
the States of Maharashtra, Karnataka, Tamil Nadu, 
Kerala and the Union Territory of Goa, The other 
hill areas include Nilgiris in Tamil Nadu which was 
given special attention for the developmental works. 

The Tribal Sub-Plans envisage development efforts 
in the identified areas having 50 percent or more of 
tribal population, with resources pooled from (i) out¬ 
lays from State Plans; (ii) investment from Central 
Ministries; (iii) special Central assistance; (iv) insti¬ 
tutional finance. The investments made in the Fifth 
Plan showed that out of State share of funds, larger 
outlays had gone into infiastructural sdiemes and 
only 5 per cent of investment was for beneficiary 
oriented schemes. The infrastructural programmes 
might help create employment and other facilities. 

(6) Welfare of Backward Classes 

The recognised backward classes are Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes, who are socially and 
educationally backward. Ope of the directive princi¬ 
ples of the State Policy in the Ck)nstitution enjoins 
that the State will promote with special care the 
educational and economic interests of weaker sections 
of the society and in particular of the Scheduled 
Castes and ^heduled Tribes and shall protect them 
fiom social injustice and all forms of exploitation. 
This directive has been reflected in the five year plans 
which sought to raise the socio-economic levels of 
these peoj^. The special programmes for these 
groups were considered as a supplement to the totaK 
developmental efforts under general sectors of 
develojHuent. The provision of funds for these pro¬ 
grammes rose from Rs. 39 crores in the First Plan 
to Rs. 327 crores in the Fifth Plan and a total of 
w. 744 crores was spent till the end of 1978-79. 
Q * tiu s amount, 48 per cent was spent on educational 
schemes, 26 per cent on economic schemes and the 
rest on health, housing, drinking water supply and 
^nt-in-aid to voluntary organisations working 
aiUCTgft these classes of people. In terms of physical 
achievemrat, in 1978-79, more than 59.75 lakhs 
chuam from backward classes were receiving stipends 
and acholairii^ at pce-Matric level annually and 
ano^S lakh students at the post-Matric level. In 
i»7o-79, a s^mue to provide Central assistance for 
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Sk^ieduled Crates Development Corpotatiem set up 
by lite State was started vrith a proviskm of Rs. S 
comes. For th^ Corporations, State and Centre 
share the equity capital in the ratio of SI : 49. 
Ptognunmes for housing and house-sites to barieward 
duses and spMially Scheduled Castes have been 
takmi up. l^orts have been made to improve the 
working and living conditiems of Schedule Castes, 
engaged m unclean occupations hereditarily. 

(7) VBhge and small Industries 

The objecive of the proramme for the develop¬ 
ment of these industries in the preceeding plan period 
have been to generate large scale employmenf op¬ 
portunities on a decentralised and dispersed basis to 
upgrade the existing levels of skills of artisans, to 
pay special attention to the growth of small indus¬ 
tries in rural areas and small towns as well as qua¬ 
lity of their production and to step up production 
both for mass consumption and export. To achieve 
ftese objectives, the planning envisaged, inter-alia, 
promotion and development of entrepreneurship back¬ 
ed by a package of consultancy services, improve¬ 
ment in production techniques, institutional support 
in respect of supply of credit and raw materials, 
formulation of common productiem programmes, 
various incentives for organising industrial coopera¬ 
tive societies, rebate on sdes of handloom and kradi, 
etc. While the precise impact of the various policy 
measures and development programmes cannot be 
assessed for want of adequate data, particularly in 
respect of the traditional village and household indus¬ 
tries, promotion of village and small industries con¬ 
tinues to be an important element in the national 
development strategy, particularly because of its very 
favourable capital output ratio and employment in¬ 
tensity. The public sector investment in this sector 
was Rs. 48 crores in the First Plan. It was raised 
to Rs. 593 crores in the Fifth Plan. 

(8) I^loyiiient 

^The importance of providing adequate and increas¬ 
ing employment opportunities in development pro- 

? 'ammes has been the basic objective of the planning. 

o the extent that any plan falls short of generating 
adt^ate employment opportunities it would neces¬ 
sarily j^ve nse to a de^ee of social unrest which 
could wreck the other benefits that the plan might 
seek to provide. A number of measures were adopted 
tor giving suitable employment to every citizen who 
has the capacity of being gainfully employed in a 
manner, which will not only give remuneration but 
rtso social satisfaction in the use of his talent and 
cap^ilities. With the overall aim of generating in- 
creised employment opportunities and to provide an 
adequate living standard for all people in the coun¬ 
try, more detailed consideration has been given to 
certain sectors of skills, particularly those in which 
the development icquiras a substantial degree of so¬ 
cial and &iancial investment and those in which 
th^ is a long gestation period before they could 
be fully acquired. An adequate and effective place¬ 
ment service was devffloped for ensuring that the 
avaihble employment and the most inenmbents are 
brought togewer. The placement services had an 
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lmp(»taat rde in provi^ng not only suitable placs* 
meat qipoittinities but vocational guidance in 
Ruabbag an individoal to find the employing most 
suitable to his talent and capability. 

Although various plans laid stress on increasing 
employment opportunities and on the adoption (rf 
labixir intensive techniques to the maximum extent 
possible, employment generation has not kept pace 
with the ^wth of labour force. Various concepts 
|md defininons were used to measure the labour force 
in view of the different yardsticks for measuring un¬ 
employment and under-employment in rural and' 
urban areas and different magnitudes of unemploy¬ 
ment were worked out on the basis of various sources 
Ndi as Census, National Sample Survey and the- 
employment exchange data. The Committee of Ex¬ 
perts on Unemployment Estimates was set up in 
1969. In the limt of long experience of field surveys 
and recommendations of this Committee, the National 
Sample Survey Organisation has developed and 
standarised the concepts and definitions of labour 
force, employment and unemployment suitable to 
our socio-economic conditions and adopted them 
since 1972-73. (27th NSS round). The various esti¬ 
mates are based on three concepts, namely. Usual 
Statu^ Weekly Status and Daily Status. Labour force 
is estimated on the basis of Usual Status participation 
rates. The projections of labour force show that the 
labour force would grow at an annual growth rate of 
2.43 per cent to 2.55 per cent during the Sixth Plan 
period. The labour force, in the age group of 5—59 
years. In 1980. was estimated to be 268.05 million 
which is likely to increase to 502.29 million in 1985. 
The Usual Status unemployment rate was 4.23 per 
cent In all age-groups in 1977-78. It was the highest, 
being 8.20 p« cent in age-group 15—^29 years. The 
employment in the country (all industries) went up 
from 18801 thousand in 1967-68 to 27303 thousand 
in 1978-79. 

(9) Developtnent of Women 

The Constitution of India not only provides for 
equal ri^ts and privileges for women and men, but 
aliM for maldng special provision for women. Under 
different I^ve Year Plans, general as well as special 
{HTogrammes were taken up for the welfare of wo¬ 
men and also to cater to their special requirements. 
Special emphasis was consistently placed on provid¬ 
ing minfanum health facilities inte^ated with family 
welfare and nutrition for women and children accelara- * 
tion of womens education, their increase in the la¬ 
bour force and welfare services of women in need. 
Various welfare and development schemes have 
been introduced to improve living conditions of 
women and to increase their access to material and 
social resources. Special steps have been taken to re¬ 
move legal, social and other constraints to enable 
them to make use of the ri^ts and new opportuni-- 
ties becoming available for them. 

Despite all these development measures and the 
constitutional and legal guarantees, women have 
Uigged behind men m almttet all sectors. It has 
been estimated that in 1978-79. of the total non- 
enroUed children of age-group 6—14, 2|3rds were 
j^ls. In 1979-80, in age geovp 6—11, the population 


of in sdioote was el bpfB. Sa. fhe 

age-group 11—14, the ctolber d gMi h> tha adiD^ 
was half that of the boys. In literal also the nupfiier 
of wonum literates is less than hidf of the malea 
(1971 Census). Des^te preventive les^ation, the age 
at mairi^ for ^is spkially in ru^ areas and 
wer strata of society has remained low. Women la¬ 
bour force participation rate rernmned geaerally un- 
dumged for the last three decades, around 28 per 
cent. In the organised sector, the women's shme in¬ 
creased only from 11.1 per ceut in 1971 to 12.4 
per cent in 1979. Women are mainly employed in 
the unorganised sectors which form the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of female workers. This is also linked 
wUh the low rate of participation in the training 
programmes. 

There were 1891 thoasand women employees in 
the organised sector in 1971 which has increased to 
276’! thousand in 1979. 

(10) Minimum Needs Programme 

The concept of the MNP emerged and crystalised 
out of the experience of the previous plans that in 
the rural areas, neither growth nor social develop¬ 
ment could be sustained, much less accelerated, 
without being mutually supportive. 

The programme is essentially an investment in hu¬ 
man resource development. The provision of free 
or subsidised services through public agencies is ex¬ 
pected to improve the consumption levels of those 
riving below the poverty line and thereby improve 
the productive efficiency of both the rural and urban 
workers. This integration of social development pro¬ 
grammes with economic development programmes is 
necessary to accelerate ^owth and to ensure the 
a^ievement of plan objectives. 

In the absence of such a programme, the pressure 
for investments in the development of infrastructure 
and production sectors left relatively small allocations 
for social services. Even such outlays as were available 
were the first to get reduced due to any conflict of pri¬ 
orities created by resource constraint. Further, the 
benefits of social services cannot reach the poorest 
without conscious efforts to that end. Disparities in 
sodal consumption obtain not only between income 
groups but also between areas. _ The level of develop¬ 
ment of the various social services and infrastructure 
varies widely from State to State. 

The Minimum Needs Programme stresses the need 
for social services according to nationally accepted 
norms within a time bound programme. The alloca¬ 
tions are earmarked not only to ensure necessary 
provision (ff resources, but also the physical expendi¬ 
ture and achievement. 

The programme was introduced in the Fifth Five 
Year Plan. Its main components are Elementary 
E^cation, Adult Education, Rural Health, Rural 
Water Supply, Rural Roads. Rural Hectrificatioii, 
housing asistance to rural landless labourers, en^ron- 
mental improvement of urban slums and Nutritkin. 
During the years 1974—80, some ^tes have made 
good progress while others have lagged bt^nd. 
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UlD4et tile vUkns ekctri- 

fied to 197!^^0 w«e 2.S(^ oot% touil ot 
5.7 viUi^ and |>itflaQ}8e!te eoecgised were 39.6 
lalfha. mds m good coa^denog tEat in the yeat 
19SO-51, tba amber of viUages efectiihed aad pump 
seta eaers^ed were only 3(^il mid 21000. lbs eo- 
tcdmeat tA diudna in the age-group 6—11 years was 
83.6 per cent of the total number of children in that 
age^oup in 1979-80, while it was 42.6 per cent 
only in 1950-51. Suniiaily, this percentage increas¬ 
ed from 12.7 in 1950-51 to 40.2 in 1979-80 in the 
age-group of 11—14 years. Under Rural Health, 
only 725 Primary P^th Centres and 21 Rural 
Famy Planning Centres were started m First Plan. 
These figures went up to 5462 and 50,000 during 
the Fifth Plan respectively. 


(11) Social Welfare 

Under Social Welfare sector, preventive develop- 
Imental and rehabilitative services are provided to 
the socially and physically handica]:q>ed as well as 
to the vulnerable and weaker sections of the society. 
These services have developed gradually and the in¬ 
puts increased steadily- during the successive Plan 
periods. In the First Five Year Plan, a provision of 
Rs. 4.GO crores was made and the amoimt was plac¬ 
ed at the disposal of the Central Social Welfare 
Board, set up in 1953 for encouraging voluntary 
organisations, especially in the field of women and 
child welfare. It gave grants-in-aid and technical as¬ 
sistance to the voluntary organisations. It also started 
Welfare Extension projects for providing welfare 
services to women and children in rural areas. 

The Second Plan with an approved outlay of 
Rs. 19 crores witnessed the participation of Central 
and State Governments in addition to the activities 
of the Central Social Welfare Board. The scope of 
social welfare was widened so as to include and pro¬ 
mote additional activities for welfare of women and 
children like welfare extension projects in urban and 
border areas, condensed courses of education 
for adult women and socio-economic programmes. 
For tackling the problem of juvenile delinquency, beg¬ 
gary and vagrancy and immoral traflSc in girls and 
Women, the Central Government sponsored various 
Sodal Defence sdhemes and the State Governments 
were encouraged to implement them with necessary 
financial support. Spedal programmes were intro¬ 
duced for the education, training and rehabilitation 

the physically handicapped. 

In the Third Plan, the State Governments and the 
voluntary organisations were associated closely in 
drawing up the Plan with an outlay of Rs. 31 crores. 
While providing services*, effort was directed in parti¬ 
cular towards sections of the community which 
needed special care and protection. The object was 
to lei^ce Individual haphazard reli^ and charity 
by organised and substained activity for education, 
welfare and rehabilitation wtih the general support of 
the community. The rraources premded were utilis¬ 
ed b^ for expanding the existing services and for 
as^sting voluntary organishtiems to continue their 
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a^rritm. To this exeat, development of new lervio- 
es traced to be lisfted. 

The Fourth Plan aimed at the consolidation of the 
initiaitives taken in the previous plans. An outlay of 
Rs. 41 aores was provided for this purpose. One 
of the major programmes in op^ation was the Fami¬ 
ly and Child Welfare Projects in rural areas. The 
grants-in-aid programme was utilised to a larger ex¬ 
tent than in toe past. The ‘Social Defence’ program¬ 
mes which were being implemented by the ^ates 
with financial support from the Central Government 
were completely transferred to the States for imple¬ 
mentation and toe Centre continued to ^ve guidance 
and advice to the States. 

The efforts so far were mainly directed to the p^ 
vision of some basic curative or ameliorative 
vices. The preventive and developmental aspects 
which are more effective and economical in toe long 
run did not receive adequate attention. The major 
thrust in the Fifth Plan with an outlay of Rs. S3 
crores was on toe expansion of preventive and deve¬ 
lopmental pro^ammes. During this period, diild 
welfare was riven toe highest priority. To ensure 
healthy growth and development of children and 
reduce infant and maternal mortality rates, the 
scheme of Integrated Child Development Services 
(ICDS) was launched on an experimental basis to 
provide a package of services consisting of supple¬ 
mentary nutrition, immunisation, health check-up, 
referral services, nutrition and health education and 
non^ormal education to children in the age-group 
0—6 and pregnant and nursing mothers in rural, urban 
and tribal areas. During the Sixth Plan, it is propos¬ 
ed to cover 1000 blocks under ICDS. 

(12) Integrated Rural Development Programme 

This programme which was started in 1978-79 
in some blocks and has been extended to all the 
blocks during the Sixth Plan, aims at raising income 
levels of those below toe poverty line by providing 
them with a variety of productive assets for land and 
water based activities and for industry, services and 
business. 600 families below toe poverty line are 
to be assisted in each of the 5011 blocks every year. 
In all, the programme will benefit 15 million fami¬ 
lies during the Plan period. The Sixth Plan outlay 
for the II^P is Rs. 1500 crores to be shared equally 
by Ctentre and State Governments, while bank credit 
to toe extent of Rs. 3000 crores is to be mobilised. 

In 1980-81, 2.80 million families were assisted 
and in 1981-82, about 3 million families have been 
assisted. The expenditure daring 1980-81 was re¬ 
ported at Rs. 153.91 crores and in 1981-82, it is 
estimated to Rs. 259 crores'. The institutional credit 
mobilised was Rs. 207.42 crores and Rs. 486.00 
crores during 1980-81 and 1981-82 respectively. 

(13) NhOmibI Rani Employment Programme 

This pro^amme vriilch is the adaptation of the' 
prerious Food-for-Work Programme with some mt>- 
d^nitions in toe Sixth Plan aims at providing snpple- 
mimtaiy productive employment opportunities to 
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mrti hAxMir for tbe creaiioii of' 
assets. Hie total jHXJvUfioQ tbe Sxtb Piin pearioa 
under NEEP is W. 1620 ciarea. Dming 1980-81, 
390 mijHo ff mand^ of employioent have been gene¬ 
rated and tlw ejmenditure incurred was Rs. 34S.8 
crores. During 1981-82, the emidoyment generation 
has been estimated as 335 million mandays; and ac- 
cortUng to the provisional information, an amount 
of Rs. 166 crores and a quantity of 1.67 lakh tonnes 
of foodgrains have been udlised. 

(]>0 TMidag of Rural Youth for Setf-Employment 
(TRYSEM) 

Main objective of tbe National Scheme of Train¬ 
ing of Rural Youth for Self Employment has been 
the removal of unemployment among rural youth. 
Women and members of the Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes are ^ven priority. Training is provided in re¬ 
late trades and|or areas of adlivity, which can lead 
to self-employment in agricultural and allied sectors, 
small industries and services sector. Two lakh rural 
youths are covered each year. In 1980-81, 1,20,596 
youths were trained out of whom 45,494 were self- 
employed. In 1981-82, 1,29,879 were trained and 
52,243 self-employed. 

(15) Droui^t Prone Area Progranmie 

The Drought Prone Area Programme has the fol¬ 
lowing objectives:— 

(a) development and management of irriga¬ 
tion resources; 

(b) soil and water ctmservation and aSoresta- 
tion; 

(c) livestock development; and ' 

(d) deveolpment of small and marginal farmers 
and aj^cultural labourers. 

The programme now covers a total of 557 blocks. 
A provision of Rs. 175 crores is available for this 
proomnme in the Sixth Rve Year Plan. During 
1980-81, total expenditure on this programme was 
of tile order of Rs, 73,36 crores, and 46.95 million 
mandays of emploment was generated. In 1981-82, 
upto December, 1981, the expenditure was Rs. 37.23 
crores and 17.31 million mandays of employment 
was generated. The total number of beneficiaries 
under D.P.A.P, Was 9.9 lakhs and 6.3 lakhs in 
1980-81 and 1981-82 Oipto December, 1981) res¬ 
pectively. 

(16) Desert Devdopmeiti Prognumie 

The desert Development Programme was launch¬ 
ed In 1977-78, and is now in operation in 132 
blocks in 21 districts of 5 States. The strategy of 
the programme is to arrest desertification. The fol¬ 
lowing activities are taken up under this programme — 

(a) afforestation; 

(b) groundwater development and utilisation; 

(c) construction of water harvesting structures; 

and 

(d) rural eiectrificatiem. 
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During 198CN81, an 'etti>en<Rture of Rs. 14 j08 
xacom was incotred on the pi^pgcainme and 1.7S 
inffHoa mandays eff employment Uras gienerated. ftt 
19814S2, opto December, 1981 an expenditure of 
RS. 8.57 crores was incurred and 1.67 milHon man¬ 
days of employment generated. 

The above review clearly shows tiiat considerable 
strides bave been made in fulfilling the objectives 
edified in the Chapter on “The Directive Principles 
of State Policy” in our Constitution. ' 


Coopeiatives handle agricultural produce worth 
Rst 1600 crores 

During April-December 1982, cooperatives in the 
country marketed agricultural ^oduce of tiie value 
of Rs, 1,580 crores, created an additionaf storage ca¬ 
pacity of 5.54 lakh tonnes, marketed fruits and vege¬ 
tables of the value of nearly Rs. 60 crores and opened 
additional 8,600 cooperative retail outlets to facilitate 
supply of fertilizers to farmers, particidarly in the diffi¬ 
cult areas. 

This information was given to the Central Co-ordi¬ 
nation Committee on Cooperation in the New Twenty 
Point Programme which met in New Delhi recently, 
under the chairmanship of Shri R. S. Kohli, Addi¬ 
tional Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture. 


Correction 


In our Issue Vol. 27 No. 6 da^ed April 1—15, 
1983, on page 25, tbe concluding part of the article 
by Prof. A. M. Khusro was inadvertantly left out by 
the Press. The concluding part of article is as 
follows :— 

“Colleges and schools of engineering and techno¬ 
logy have increased by 1261% and medical 
students by 300%. No wonder that educated 
and tec^cal talent , has unproved 
phenomenally. 

Impressive improvements are visible in the field 
of health and medicine and this has had an 
impact in terms of a declining death rate 
and infant mortality rate. The number of 
hospital beds increased during the 25 years 
(1955—1980) from 125,000 to 330,000 
(164%); the number of doctors went up 
from 65,000 to 187,000 (188%) and the 
number of nurses and aux^aiy nurses 
showed an impressive rise ftom 32,000 to 
194,000 (506%).” 

Inconvenience caused to the readers is regretted. 

—£di(or 
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New Delhi Summit—turning 

point for N AM 


The New Delhi Message should be effectively carried to the major countries of the world at 
appropriate levels. The forthcoming UNCTAD-VI provides a testing ground for the ability 
of G~n to project the viewpoint of NAM and other developing countries in a convincing 
manner so as to elicit positive response from the erstwhile stubborn North. 


DR. V. R. PANCHAAIUKHI 


THE SEVENTH NON-ALIGNED SUMMIT 
recently held in New Delhi from March 7—11, 
has been widely acclaimed as an event of great suc¬ 
cess. Even the critics of the Non-aligned Movement 
(NAM)—who had in a way wished for a chaotic 
end of the New Delhi Sbmmit leading to a collapse 
of the NAM in totality, have been strucic with sur¬ 
prise. on finding that the NAM has emerged as a 
force worthy of reckoning. Even to the supporters 
of Ihs NAM, the smooth and frictionless 
ddiberations, near consensus approach of the 
members' on the various issues—political and 
economic—of the conference, excellent rapport bet¬ 
ween the host country and the dignitaries j om the 
member countries, unqualified praise for the leader¬ 
ship of India from near and far quarlers, have all 
come as happy auguries much beyond their ex-ante 
expectations. 'The Economic Declarations and also 
to a large extent Political Declarations have been 
hailed as documents of right approaches and action 
programmes.^ All this has rais^ further the hopes 
hnd expectations that NAM ought to achieve in the 
next three years under the stewardship of Smt. 
Indira Gandhi, Prime Minister of India. 

In view of this heavy responsibility that is bes¬ 
towed on India, it would be useful if *hc “achieve- 
P'ents” and “glories” of the New Delhi Summit 
(NDS) are analysed in a cool and objective manner 
after the dust of the WTPs and their entourage as¬ 
sembled in Delhi has settled down. The purpose of 
this article is to attempt such an analvsis for the 
economic issues dealt with in the N.D.S In this 
context, one should ask the following types of aues- 
tions: firstly, having met in an environment of un¬ 
precedented crisis, has the New Delhi Summit ("NDS) 
responded to the challenges by ^ving to NAM a 
new sense of direction and commitment ? Secondly, 
has tte NDS' avoided the usual temptation often 
found in such huge conferences of passing general 
rwomtions but instead has it identified concrete 
un* j bToaramme ? Thirdly, what are the resronsi- 
bHities of the members of the NAM. both indivi- 
duanv and collectively and those of India in parti¬ 
cular. m undertaking fbilow up actions ? Fourthly, 
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what are the areas or themes, in which NAM has 
left some gaps ? In the following pages, we discuss 
these interrelated issues though not necessarily in 
that order. 

A New 'Dnning point 

NAM has lived through a variety of crisis situa¬ 
tions in the past and in fact, ironically enough, it 
is the environment of crisis from time to time that 
has been responsible for its survival over the past 
21 years. Even the origin of NAM can be traced 
to an environment of critical concern for anticolo- 
nialisnx, preservation of independence and soverei¬ 
gnty of states, dangers of military dominance of 
one or the other superpowers. The anticolonialism 
movement begun with the Bandung conference of 
1955, led to the formation of NAM as a positive 
institution for fostering the common interests of the 
newly independent states of the world community. 
Though confined initially, to the political aspects 
of international relations,—^in particular, threats of 
war._ re-cmergence of colonialism etc—soon the rea¬ 
lisation of the imperatives of the economic develop¬ 
ment and its linkages with the strength of the newly 
independent states for preserving the spirit of non- 
alignment, necessitated the addition of economic 
dimensions to the scope of the NAM. It was in the 
Cairo conference of NAM in 1964, “A programme 
of Peace and Economic Cooperation” was declar^ 
—introducing an interesting fusion of the twin con- 
o^ts of political and military non-alignment with 
the superpowers, but universal economic cooperation 
^h all the countries including the superpowers. 
The third summit held in Lusaka in 1970, further 
reiterated the importance of adtion programmes for 
economic development. But it was in the fourth 
Summit, held in Algiers in 1973, that the NAM 
began the convention of having three types of dec¬ 
larations—^political declaration, economic declara¬ 
tion and declaration on programme of action for eco¬ 
nomic cooperation. GraduaUy, the awareness of eco¬ 
nomic dependence of the members of the NAM on 
the power blocs, despite achievement of polfiicd 
and military independence from them, led to the 

IS 


creatiwi of the concept of economic interdepen- 
dence and to assertions for securing ecnomic rij^ 
and privaeges. In this context, NAM could claim 
some credit fra a number o( innovative schemes 
and ideas initiated in the world community. Crea- 
tion of UNCTAD as a forum for deliberating on 
the issues of trade and dewlopmenl of the develop¬ 
ing countries (1964), institution of the Generalist 
System of Preferences (1969), resolutions of trans¬ 
fer of resources to developing countries and the 
resolution on New International Economic Order 
and Programme of Action in the UN General 
Assembly (1974), ConceptiUdisation of the problem 
of commodities (1976 UNCTAD-IV), resolution on 
North-South negotiations at UN (1979), could be 
traced directly or indirectly to the deliberations of 
the NAM. In the background of such creditable re¬ 
cord for NAM, the assessment of NDS, assumes 
special significance. Has the NDS lived up to this 
glorious record of NAM ? 

EhiviromncBt of Crisis 

NDS met in an environment of unprecedented 
crisis. Apart from the crisis of continued economic 
recession—^threatening to assume the proportion 
of dcprc-ssion—^the world community is passing 
through an unprecedented climate of mistrust, mis¬ 
direction and lack of understanding and apprec'a- 
tion of each other. This subtle feature of corrosion 
of values of cooperation in the world community is 
amply brought out in the eloquent inaugural speech 
of Sbit. Indira Gandhi, Prime Minister of India. 
“In sj-ite of Ottawa. Cancun and Versailles the dia¬ 
logue between the developed hnd developing has not 
even begun. Only a few in the North realise that 
the sustained social and economic development of 
the South is in its own interest. Thus, we ask not 
for charity or philanthropy but sound economic 
sense”. Even the international institutions have con¬ 
tributed to the process of misdirections. As the in¬ 
augural speech puts it—“The lime has come to as¬ 
sess to what extent pres.sures are building up. how 
International Institutions, are being used to make 
us change our policies in directions which are not 
only against our own iudgment and interest but mav 
even defeat the numosc-s. which thest' v,nrv Institutes 
have in mind”. In the context of this hctcroceneitv 
of economic perspectives and perceptions, (he N.AM 
had to redefine its own goals and strategies. The in¬ 
augural speech attributes this environment of mis¬ 
direction to the economic weakness of and diffe- 
ences and discord among the members of tlie 
NAM. and defines Non-alignment as a process of 
establishing “equalitv among nations and the demo- 
cratisation of international relations, cconon.ic and 
political.” and global cooperation for development 
on tile basis of mutual benefits and preservation of 
national independence and freedom. It is this per¬ 
ception of the philosophy of non-alignment that has 
given a new turning point to NAM. If Havana Sum¬ 
mit could be identified with the call for Global 
Negotiations, the New Delhi Summit could he 
credited with the result of gpelUng out of strategies 
for effcetrvelv fostering economic cooperation iimone 
the awmbers of the NAM and other developing 
couhtriw. 


Aciimi FregnuBOM for EeoBOHife Ceopentfoit 

Even tbpngh these perceptions of the NAM em¬ 
phasised at the NDS are not new ones, their under¬ 
scoring at the present jundiire of world crisis, as¬ 
sumes special significance. However, one should has¬ 
ten to add that the ability of NDS to provide a 
much cherished new turning point, depends ufwn 
the nature of the initiatives and leadership which 
India would provide in the coming months in (a) 
^ving concrete shape to the New Delhi Declarations 
and (b) vigorous pursuits for implementing the va¬ 
rious specific action programmes identified in it. A 
critical review of the Declaration of Action Prtv 
grammes of Economic Cooperation is worthwhile in 
this context. Table No. 1 summarises the decisions 
that are incorporated in the 115—paragraph Action 
Program, by seven categories of decisions. There 
arc 4 demsions calling for Ministerial Meetings, 

8 decisions calling for Meeting at officers’ levels, 
21 decisions ur^g Expert level meetings. Six de¬ 
cisions propose establishment of new Institutional 
facilities or Centres, such as Information Centre on 
Tran.snaiional Corporations in Havana, Research 
and Information System in New Delhi, Centre for 
Cooperation in the sphere of postal services and 
telc-conimunications. There are as many as 32 items 
on the Action Programme, which give out appeal 
to the member countries for cooperation, endorse¬ 
ment etc. and 31 items which are of general endor- 
satory type, reiterating some of (he decisions or 
actions initiated in other fontms or earlier metis. 
In about 12 paragraphs the Declaration expresses 
appreciation or satisfaction over the decisions or 
actions taken by the member countries. For exam¬ 
ple, the Summit appreciated the offer of the Philip¬ 
pines to provide the permanent headquarters for the 
Common Fund. This simple analysis seems to sug¬ 
gest that bulk of the Eteclaration on Action Pro-' 
gramme, consists of general and broad endorse¬ 
ments which do not add much to the action-oriented 
programmes of the decisions. However, one should 
not undervalue the imoortance of these apoealing! 
endorsing types of decisions since they are aimed at 
fostering the spirit of group solidarity and ioint 
commitment to the cause of N^M hv its members. 

The Action Programme for Economic Coopera¬ 
tion deals with 23 diverse aspects of economic and 
social activity: viz. (1) Raw Materials (2) Trade,' 
Transport and Industry (3) Monetary and Hnancial 
Cooperation (4) Insurance (5) Scientific and Tech¬ 
nical Development (6) Technical Cooperation and 
Technical Sendees (7) Food and Agriculture (8) 
FislKries (9) Health (10) Employment and Human 
Regourcc Development (11) Tourism (12) Transna¬ 
tional Corporation!^ (13) Sports (14) Research and 
Information System (15) Role of Women in Deve¬ 
lopment (16) Peaceful uses of Nuclear Energy (1^ 
Telecommunications (18) Public Enterprises (19) 
Solidarity Fund of the Non-Ali.gncd countries for Eco 
nomic and Social Development (20) International 
C3obperatioh for Development (21) Housing (22) 
Education and Oilture and (2.3) Standardisation. 
Mea8ure!nent_8nd Onalltv Oontrol. This list of topics! 
themes of cdofwraflon is' obviously quite compre-' 
hensive. However, it is regrettable that the Action’ 
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programme does not have focus and concteteness 
in & Knse Uiat most of the decUions in it wanant 
si gnificant amount of furthet W(»dc|study for idend- 
^ng operational stq>8 fix imidementation. Consider, 
tot example, the demons on Food and Agticoltuie 
and Food security. “It is decided that the non-aIi|^ed 
countries should continue consultations andexamina* 
tion of the proposals concerning food security issues 

and the details of the different schemes.with 

the objective of establishing a Food Security System 
of Non-Aliped and other Developing countries'’. 
This being the tenor of a number of other decisions, 
the burden of success of the Action Programme is 
thrown essentially on an effective follow up pro- 
^omme. In fact,-a detailed plan of follow up action 
IS urgently called for. Further in view of the diver¬ 
sity ^ the issues, it should be useful to fmoritise 
thm with a dear focus on purpose and direction. 
The Action Programme itself should have set up 
priorities for follow up action. 

Final document 

The final document on Action Programme, slurs 
on a number of specific proposals which were high¬ 
lighted during the deliberations of the conference. 
The proposal for establishing a Bank for develop¬ 
ing countries is glided over by a simple reference 
to the feasibility study being undert^en by G-77. 
If the cooperation of oilrich countries had been as¬ 
sured, the NDS should have taken a concrete step 
forward by announcing the establishment of such a 
Bank. On the Centre for Science and 7’cchrology 
for Non-aligned and other countric.s, the decision 
refers to the process of finalising the statute for such 
a Centre and expresses appreciation of the efforts 
made by the Government of India in the establish- 
Ztent of such a Centre. With a little more concert¬ 
ed pre-summit efforts, the statutes could have been 
finalised fot the NDS to announce the final launch¬ 
ing of such a Centre. For those who had expected 
some radical concrete steps for launching of econo¬ 
mic cooperation, the Declaration of NDS makes 
rather a disappointing stor\'. 

liuoughout the text of the Action Programme, 
one cannot fail to observe that there is an acute con¬ 
cern for coordinating the functions, strategies and 
action programmes of the NAM with those of the 
G-77 and the Caracass Prog ramm e Even though 
the NAM covering 101 countries and representing 
more than 80 per cent of the Third World popula- 
hon, k a major component of G-77, the institutional 
ctwrdination between G-77 and NAM obviously 
still becomes necessary. The text of the Action Pro- 
^amme often ref«s to the Non-Aligned and other 
developing countries”, to the Caracass Programme 
for development and the initiatives taken by G-77. 
It IS necesssary that the mechanism for continued 
cooramation between G-77 and NAM is worked out 
m the near future. In this context, the proposal for 
a separate Third World Secretarifd shoidd have re- 
cerv^ more effective endorsement at the NDS., It 
womd have been useful if the various centres—such 
Technology, Research and Information 
Centre for Cooperation In Communtc^ions, 
fostered under a common umbrella 
o* a Secretariat for South-South Cooperatiem. 
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Beqaomiu cooperation among the countries of the 
Soutii deprads ngnificantly on the avenues of com- 
plementantiea amcmg them. It is often legretted that 
the South suffers from situations of poor comple¬ 
mentarities since most of the countries are on sinulai 
paths of development with competitive postures for 
production and trade. However, such d&mal judge¬ 
ments on lack of complementarities and hence poor 
scope fox cooperation withio the South, have been 
based on partial perceptions of the potentials of 
conqdementarities. A co^iehensive multi-dimcnsional 
view cpverii^ capital, investment, human skills, in- 
irastiuciurc, such as transmit, oanking etc., would 
identify {he variety of scope for complementarities 
m production, trade and services. The r^ent econo¬ 
my acuviues m me Miauie riast, witn capital of oil 
surplus countries, human resources of neighbounig 
oeveiopmg counuics and project-designs and n^te- 
nais from some of the aeveioping countries, is a 
Clear case ot complementarity wnnm the bculh — 
inough achieved by accident and not by design. I he 
Action I'rogramme docs uoi make any specific rc- 
lercnce to ine problem of complementarity or does 
nut make any effort at suggesting ways and means 
of planning for better complemcniariUes. The con¬ 
cept of collective self-reliance has also been left as 
vague und general as, ever, even though NAM and 
G-/7 should have g^ven greater constdcialum to 
the task ot worldng out its opecatiouul conlcnts. it 
would have been useful if the DedaraUon had em¬ 
phasised the need for plan coordioatioa among the 
members of NAM and other developing countries 
at least on a reload basis. A multisectoral plan- 
harmonisation would be a step m the right direction, 
fhe Research and Intoimalkm System would have 
to address itself to this i<h>k on au urgent basis. 

hcoDomic Declaration and Immediate Measures 

In additiou to the Pohtical Declaiatioa and Action 
Programme for Bconomic Cooperatiou, the NDS 
has also issued a Comprehensive ricouomic Declara¬ 
tion with a Programme of Immediate Measures in 
Areas ot Critical Importance to Developing Coun¬ 
tries, being part of it. Despite variety ot efforts tor 
discrediting the Ni£0 movement, thwarting the 
UNCTAD initiatives for tackling the commodities 
problem, damaging the process of launching of 
Global Negotiations etc., by a few vested interests 
of the Nor&, the NDS has not sweved from the act 
of faith and commitment of tho NAM to the objec¬ 
tive of estabfishing a New International Economio 
Order. Ohservers of NAM have noted that there 
were epme attemi^ by a group of economists and 
policy makers predominantly from the North to ap¬ 
peal for stallmg Global Negotiations on the 
ground that the oil power which had induced the 
urge for Global Negotiations and cooperative efforts', 
was now on the wane. However, there were also 
equally strong appeals from a group of academicians 
and policy maters in India that the efforts for 
NIEO and Global Negotiations should not be sus¬ 
pended and that the injustice and distortions of tho 
world economic oin^, which predate the oil power, 
need to be corrected by concerted joint c^orts of 
the Ncrtfa Und the South. It diould be stated to the 
credit of the NAM that it has now grown into 
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maturity and mustered enough conviction and courage 
net to tje swayed by the misguioing advitx wd per¬ 
ceptions which are detrimental to its own interests, 
ine jBconomic Declaration categorically sta'te; that 
‘The responsibility for the failure to launch the Glo¬ 
bal Negotiations is due to the refusal of a few m- 
dustrhdjsed countries, in particular one major in- 
uusitial country, to respond posiuvciy to tne cou- 
suuctive suggesaons maue by the Group ot 77 in 
July 19l>2It tnen goes on to reiterate 'their NAM 
cn mmitme nt to the early launching of Global Ne- 
gouauuns and their taith in the ImKages ul Global 
Negotiations with the realisation of goals and ob¬ 
jectives of the In'ternationai Development Strategy 
tor the Inird United Nations Development Decade. ' 
There is also a concrete suggestion that a conference 
should be held “within the United Nations to launch 
Global NegoUa'tions in early 19S4, by taking up in 
the first phase those issues on the formulation and 
allocation of which agreement would have been 
reacned” and the "during Uuy hrst phase, paruilel 
eftorts should b? made through a working group 
of the conference lor expanding the Global Nego¬ 
tiations to include in the second phase o'ther issues, 
particularly those affecting the structure of the inter- 
iiauunai economic syaiem and instiiuiions. ' It is 
woitn noung tnat mis iwo-pnased approach is to 
be earned out witiun me trame work ut me umted 
Nations and not m me torums or the spcciahsed 
^eucies, obviously because the latter are weighted 
in lavour ot the North. 

Ibe Programme of Immediate Measures in Areas 
of Cnticai importance to Developuig Countries, 
makes somewhat familiar reading in so far as it 
deals with the target of 0.7 per cent of GNP os 
ODA by 1985, restructuring of debt burden, in¬ 
crease Of IMP quotas, expansion of lenomg pro- 
granimt; ox iURD, Market access and pnce stabi- 
ii£auuu issues, facilities tor indigenous energy deve¬ 
lopment, enlargement of Food Financing Facility 
of IMF etc. Unequivocal endorsement of the vari¬ 
ous UNCTAD schemes and programmes is a posi- 
uve feature of coordination of approaches beiween 
NAM and UNCTAD. The irony of the so-called Im¬ 
mediate Measures is, however, that they are being 
proclaimed as immediate for the last several years 
in different UN forums, the Brandt Commission 
Report etc. but they are suffering from serious set¬ 
back in implementation. In any case, past expe¬ 
rience in international negotiations proves that ]^r- 
sevennee is key to eventual success, and NAM 
should also prove its faith in this principle. 

There is a peculiar paradox in the declaration on 
Immediate Measures. Of the 39 elements in this 
scliemc, 12 measures such as attainment of 0.7 pet 
cent ol GNP as ODA, better market access for 
developing countries, adjustment in the developed 
world etc., fall strictly in the purview of the deve¬ 
loped Countries alone; 10 measures such as com¬ 
modity agreements under the IPC of UNCTAD, 
contribubons to Common Fund, International Emer¬ 
gency Food Reserve etc. IpB in the ji^t purview of 
^he develc^ied and the devdofwg countries. 16 
measures such as increase in IMF quotas, imme¬ 
diate re^dew ai IMF cmidUtionalities, expanaon (rf 


lading programme of IBRD ete., are addiressed to ffio 
finandal institulioas. Only one mea:- 
sure—which is also rather innocuous in chatadler— 
viz., exchange of information ^tween the develop¬ 
ing countries on their negotiations with regard to 
tneir external debt and where dwitable, collabora¬ 
tion between them in such negotiation^, etc., seem^ 
to fall strictly within the purview of only the deve¬ 
loping countries. This clearly brings out that the 
implcmeuiation of the Immediate Measures goes l»- 
yond the members of the NAM and as such dia¬ 
logue with entities outside NAM becomes an es¬ 
sential input in the early implementation ot these 
measures. It is unfortunate that the so-called Imme- 
uiaie ivicasures do noi include many more measures 
wmen could have been under the direct' jurisdiction 
ot tne Ihird world countries. The measure of ex¬ 
change of information on debt also seems to fall far 
snort of the original stronger version of cooperation 
in the form of torma'iion of Consortium of Debtors 
and tlie idea of using the common strategy of tins 
Consortium as a bargaining lever in the North-South 
Negotiations. 

One of the Immediate Measures, which stands a 
fanly good chance of successful implementation at 
any early date is that of holding of an International 
Conference on Money and Finance for Development. 
This measure comes to close to the suggestion made 
by the U.S. Secretary of State, in the middle of last 
year (1982) on holctog such a conference. However, 
there are likely to be serious differences in percep¬ 
tions in regard to content and urgency of such a 
conference. At the time when the U.S. moved this 
idea, the debt crisis of the Latin American Coun¬ 
tries was threatening to push the leading Banks of 
the USA to the verge of bankruptcy, the attitudes of 
IMl' on conditionalities and the lending policies of 
IBRD were not clear. Now that the debt crisis has 
oecn guued over pariially, the hardened attitudes of 
the iiviP and World Bank have become clearer, the 
Us could afford to take the need for such a con- 
termiwc on the scale of reduced urgency. Further, 
according to the perception of G-77 and NAM, the 
contents of this conference would include the ques¬ 
tions of resources for development in the develop¬ 
ing couulnes, “comprehensive reform of the existing 
inequitable and out^ted international monetary and 
haanciai system”, and “the need for growth-oriented 
structural adjustments”. However, the North may 
feel that the debt issue should receive priority con¬ 
sideration, while the issues of exchange rate, re- 
reseive currency, resource transfer etc., could 
be given secondary importance. It is grat^- 
ing to note that the NAM perceives the convening 
of such a conference, not as a precondition for bun¬ 
ching of glc^al negotiatiems but “as an integral 
part of these negotiations when they are lanndied”. 
The latter dement has the built in perception that 
NAM stands for an integrded approach to the inter¬ 
linked issues of trade, finance, restructuring xe- 
sopree transfer, instituffcmal changes rather than 
dealing with them s^iaratdy. 

VHuU Next 7 

The crudal question that mmhbm of NAM and 
Bidia m particular, as the leader in the next 3 years, 
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have to ask i$: wlutt follow up actions are neces¬ 
sary ? NDS has provided a forum for reiterat¬ 
ing the ormuBon comnutment and strategy of NAM 
OD vatioiB issues of current relevance. As stated 
earlier, NDS can be hailed as a success not for 
having taken any radical decisions but fur proclaim¬ 
ing a now sense of direction and commitment to 
the spirit of NAM in the new enviroimieot of the 
world economy. Hence, the responsibility of the 
follow up action becomes much greater in this con¬ 
text. One of the immediate followup actions should 
be one of establishing a separate teclmocratic forum 
under the provisions of the Research and Informa¬ 
tion System stipulated imdn the Action Programme 
for liconomic Cooperation. Such a forum should 
eventuaBy take the form of an Institute for Deve¬ 
loping Bconomies managed by the experts and tech¬ 
nocrats of the developing economies. It should be 
a mini-secretariat for the NAM and 0-77 activities. 
As stated earlier, a number of decisions of NDS, 
require elaborate backing in the form of operational 
steps and work-programme related to them and such 
techao-political exercises could be carried out only 
if the experts with a fervour for the interests of the 
Third World devote themselves to these tasks imder 
the umbrella of the Research and Information Sys¬ 
tem. The NDS has not fully realised the dangers of 
participating in any North-South Negotiations and 
the specific International Conference on Money and 
Finance for Developmenti without adequate prepa¬ 
rations on the policy options and their implications. 
The follow up measures of NDS should devote im¬ 
mediate attention to the tasks of undertaking such 
elaborate exercises. The New Delhi Message should 
be elTectively carried to the major countries of the 
World at appropriate levels and as suggested by 
Algeria and Sri Lanka, the chairperson of NAM 
should constitute a small steering committee of heads 
of state to carry on this task of message spreading 
on a continuing basis. The forthcoming UNCT/>D- 
VT (Belgrade in June, 1983) provides a testing 
ground for the ability of G-77 to project (he view- 

TABLE NO. 1 

Action nrogramnito flog Economic coopera(|[on—^by 
types of Decisions 


Type of DecMon Ffo. of 

D^sions 
incloded In 
the Action 
Programme 


1. Decisions to hold Ministerial Level Meets . 4 

2. DecislocB to hold Oflkers’ level meeting . . 8 

3. Deebloas to hold Conferences of Experts . , 21 

4. Decisions to establish new Institutions/Centres 

Infrastructural Facilities. 6 

5. Decisions Expressing satlsfaction/Appieciation 

of earlier declsionsyacubns .... 12 

6 . Decisions of the types of appeals to Member 

Countrlea/UN Bodies. 33 

7. Oeneral Bndorsating type .... 31 


Total. 115 


pdnt of NAM and other develc^ing countries in a 
convincing manner so as to elicit positive response 
from the erstwhile stubborn North. This provides a 
test for the eflBcacy of the foUow up actions initialed 
between now and June 1983. As a matter of strategy, 
die follow up actions should be swift on tlic Action 
Programme for Economic cooperation among the 
coun'tries of NAM, and other developing countries. 
Some swift measures on South-South cooperation 
could act as an eye-opener for more effective North- 
South dialogue. It is imperative that the plan for 
lollcwop of NDS is based on some concepts of 
prioritising the various elements of the New Dcliii 
Declarations. It is hoped that under the dynamic 
leadership of the Prime Minister of India, the NAM 
would experience a new Turning Point for the ulti¬ 
mate benefit and welfare of the humanity of the 
world at large and in particular that of the develop¬ 
ing world. □ 

Air Conditioning Unit Recovers Heat 
during Winter Months 

AN air conditioning unit which can be used for 
coofing purposes during the summer and for generating 
heat in the winter has been developed in Sweden by 
AB Carl Munteis, SoUentuna, manufacturers of heat 
recovery systems and ventilation equipment, among 
other products. The unit, said to be energy-saving 
and operate at comparatively low costs, will make air 
conditioning economically acceptable in coimtries 
such as Sweden—^where summers are short—since it 
can be used year-round. 

When recovering heat, the unit works as an ordi¬ 
nary heat exchanger, supply end exhaust air passing 
through it in different channels. The heat exchange 
takes place via a thin plate. In the winter, supply 
air is thus heated by used exhaust air, the high 
efficiency of the exchanger consideiably reducing the 
heating requirement. 

If used for cooling purposes, on the other hand, 
a 200-watt pump—the system’s only moveable part— 
is started and water distributed over the heat 
exchanger, streaming over its exhaust air surfaces as 
a thin film. The exhaust air vapourizes a portion ot 
the water and in this way the surfaces of the exchanger 
are cooled and, in turn, cool the warm supply air. 
I^is takes place without any change in the humidify 
of the supply air. Cooling occurs without external 
energy consumption. 

The exchanger/cooler cell consists of corrugated 
foils specially treated so that an ideal water distri- 
bution is possible on the exhaust air side. 

The cooling temperature which can be achieved 
depend on outdoor climatic conditions, among other 
factors. Theoretically, air can be cooled down to 
dew point, but in practice the temperature is a little 
higber. 

(Neivs L^r {tom Sweden) 
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Harnessing biotechnology for 
the benefit of industry 


''Ferment or perish". Biotechnology has been a boon to the industry in the advanced 
countries. In India still it is in the embryo stage and wrought with many problems which should 
be solved before any spectacular studies could be made. The Regional Research Laboratory, 
Jammu has done an important work in the field of industrial biotechnology. The setting up 
of the Biotedmology Board augurs well and indicates that Government is conscious of the 
importance of the technology. 


SURAJ SARAF 


BIOTECHNOLOGY has an important place in 
IndusUy. “Ferment or perish” has been the 
slogan which is gaining popularity. After physics and 
chemistry, biotechnology is heralding the third revo¬ 
lution in the field of industrial processes. 

Nature is ^ways cleverer than man. Nature can 
synthesise chemicals too complex for today’s man¬ 
made technology. >^at the scientists are determined to 
do is to harness that cleverness for the benefit of the 
industry. 

Biological process of fermentation has been emp¬ 
loyed traditionally in the making of dehi, cheese, wme, 
bread and even in the manufacture of certain medicines 
but its conscious and scientific application started only 
in last century and it really gained the status of a 
microbiological industry with the coming into being of 
antibiotics after the end of the Second World War. 
Very recently evolved wonder process of genetic en¬ 
gineering has helped to broaden the application 9^ 
biotechnology unfol^ng the real potential of this 
branch of scientific know-how. 

Board 

A decision to apply science to industry had been 
announced by the Prime Minister at the last Annual 
Session of the Indian Science Congress at Mysore. A 
top level Biotechnological Board having top-notchers 
of the Indian scientific hierarchy represented on it 
was set up. 

Prior to this some good work had already been done 
in this country in different centres. An effort to monitor 
the overall work done in the country and to chalk out 
future line of action, had been made about :^ve years 
ago in a symposium involving about 125 scientists and 
industrialists, held at J amm u and sponsored by die 
Regional Research Laboratory, Jammu. 

The Board win identify some thrust areas of rele¬ 
vance to agriculture, medicine and industry. Its major 
aim was to ensure that a criffcal mass cH effort is gene¬ 


rated in order to at^mplish specific tasks in these 
areas. The aim of the Board was to generate the re¬ 
quired momentum for progress. The Board will also 
assist research workers in universities and national labs 
in their work by supplying requisite chemicals and 
equipment. It will also try to take advantage of the 
expertise available with Indian scientists working in 
this field abroad, particularly in North America. In 
short, the Board will avoid duplication, maximise bene¬ 
fits from the existing and available infrastructure and 
personnel and mount new initiatives. 

Fon^ exchange saved 

As mentioned above some important work in the 
field of industrial biotechnology had already been 
accomplished in the Regional Research Laboratory, 
Jammu. The most important fermentation processes 
evolved by this lab is for the manufacture of citric acid, 
a very important chemical agent. The significance of 
this know-how will be apparent from the fact that 
hitherto it was the closely guarded secret of a few 
world multinationals who had spent crores of rupees 
and, fifteen to twenty years in tackling the microbes to 
yield citric acid. In the scientific world it is still re¬ 
garded as an extremely tricky process. 

India hud totally depended on imports for citric acid 
which amounted to nearly a Rs. l.S crores annually. 
The process has already been taken up by a big firm 
in Andhra Pradesh for manufacture of citric acid. 

Another major achievement of this lab in biotechno¬ 
logy is the development of know-how for the manufac¬ 
ture of giberellic acid, a very potent plant growth 
hormone, which is totally import^ to the tune of over 
a crore of rupees per annum and has great potential 
for expansion in agriculture and horticulture. It is 
used in early malting of barley in breweries, early 
germination of seeds, early sprouting of tubers, elonga¬ 
tion of stems and for ^opex shape, size and colour of 
fruits as grapes, apples, peaches, pears and strawberries. 
Spraying grape aop with giberellic add can increase 
the yield by 50 per cent. 
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Anotfaei bnportut {ooduct of this lab is calcium 
slucouste aaed in pharmaceutical industry as chewable 
tablets and in.iectible for fortification and nutritional 
supplement for foods. 

Some other national labs are also working on appli¬ 
cation of this technology in winning minerals, and 
metals from ores, especially thin ores. Laboratory 
scale success is claimed in leaching of copper but it 
has not been applied in the field as yet thou^ in some 
other countries the technology is already being used in 
case of several metals including copper. In India ideas 
have also been aired for utilising biotechnology in 
prospecting for oil, preventing fires in mines et al. All 
these are, however, ^ only in theory. The Biotechno¬ 
logy Board may help to convert these useful ideas into 
reality. 

PtroMems 

But any spectacular progress can be achieved in this 
field only if some of the problems are tackled expedi¬ 
tiously. 

Most urgent and important of these problems is the 
setting up of an Indian Tsrpe Culture Collection of 
microbes to meet the requirements of teaching, re¬ 
search and industry. This aspect of the problems 
assumed great importance because of several difficul¬ 
ties in importing microbial culture from abroad. For 
instance in the field of antibiotics, we had started 
almost simultaneously with many other countries but 
we are still lagging behind considerably in respect of 
yield of'strains and efficiency of technology. 

Since the productive potentiality of microbes plays 
a significant role, increase in the yield by altering 
genetic potentiality of a cell is a well-known technique. 
The results of experiments with several microbes in the 
area of mutations, microbial genetics and genetic con¬ 
trol, have given wealth of information for utilisation 
and apolication to industrial strains. Moreover, the 
productivity of any product through biotechnology also 
depends on the environment within and without the 
microbial cell. 

Keeping in view both these factors, it is clear that 
improvement of microbe strains is a very important 
step for further development in this technology. 

According to a world authority of biotechnology 
I>r. C. T. Calam of U.K.. in order to get results in 
the development and improvement of micro-organisms 
by mutations, selection and other methods, it is essen¬ 
tial to use wcll-olanned work programmes which re¬ 
quired a good deal of organisation. He, however, 
stresses that mutation and selection to improve the 
productivity of culture has now been well established 
for about thirty years and is still recognised as a valu¬ 
able tool for the purpose. 

On genetical improvemenf of strains, Dr. Calam had 
observed that while genetists considered that delibe¬ 
rate transfer of specific genes from one strain to 
another is possible and that the.se techniques can be 
used indusfrisrtly, practical workers feel that successful 
application of these methods was still some way off 
and that there was still much to learn before they 
could be brought into use. He has stressed that consi- 
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dered from all angles this area should not be neglected 
as it was certain to be put to use as years wmt by. 

A fine example of employment of higher yieldii^ 
strains and refinements and rationalisation of consti¬ 
tuents, to obtain higher yields has been in the case of 
penii^lin. This can be achieved in other cases, too. 
What is needed is that greater efforts are put in 
research by augmenting research facilities including 
adequate man-power and sophisticated instruments. 

Fermentation industry in India is lagging behind in 
the use of process control instruments. As also poin¬ 
ted out above the improvement of environment in 
fermenter is very essential for achieving high yield. 
In several coxmtries, the right type of environment had 
been achieved by using automatic process control in¬ 
struments and parameters were controlled by compu¬ 
terised programming. It may not be possible to achi¬ 
eve this immediately in India, but compared to manu¬ 
al control being exercised in most c' ' fermentation 
plants in India, at least first stage in p;. auto¬ 
matic process control instruments could be au-,;' . 1 
to improve the environment. 

Delving into the important role of biochemical 
enmneering in biotechnology, an expen points out that 
it had been the attempt of biochemical engineers to 
optimise the input ener^ to effect the productivity by 
use of fermenters of various designs. Therefore, vari¬ 
ous types of fermenters are in use like the tower fer¬ 
menters, air-lift fermenters, fermenters with high air 
dispersing system et al. The use of on-line computers 
to record the parameters, store the information and 
use them to signal or activate the rectifying system, isi 
also on increase. Yet another future development and 
widespread use would be direct monitoring of the 
product, intermediaries and nutrients in the fermenter 
broth by the use of biochemical electrodes. 

In short, biotechnology has to be made wcll-control- 
led, and manoeuvrable to use the microbes to the opti¬ 
mum. 

Many appBcationa 

Development and progress in biotechnology wiU 
assume more and more tsignificance in the areas of 
food supply, environmental protection, medicine energy 
and raw material supply. In the long run biotechno¬ 
logical processes will prevail in many other areas, too. 
The development of vaccines, hormones or immune 
sera for the treatment or prevention of allergies and 
cancerous diseases, the industrial production of protein 
and biological fertilisers, biological pest control, sewa¬ 
ge clarification, waste recovery and recycling, energy 
generation, raw material production are only a few 
of the possible applications. 

It may be pointed out here that countries like 
U,S.A., U.S.S.R,, Japan, West Germany, Canada, and 
Australia, have gone way ahead in reaping the bene¬ 
fits of biotechnology. In India the setting up of the 
Biotechnology Board augurs well and indicates that 
the government is conscious of thc^ benefits that this 
wonderful new technology could yield but concerted 
efforts wfil have to be made to make up not only for 
covering the leeway bat also keep abreast of others 
working in the field. 
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Distribution of consumer 
articles in rural areas 


Production and distribution of consumer articles are under absolute control of private sector. 
Rural people can benefit from the distribution system only if cooperatives take the responsibi¬ 
lity of implementing the programme. The success of the distribution of consumer articles 
and essential commodities to the rural people under the new lO-point programme entirely 
depends on the degree of sincerity and seriousness with which these sectors of cooperative 
movement share the responsibility as a real partner of the massive national programme. 


K. C. BOSE 


THE DECLARATION of the 20-Point Economic 
Programme in 1975 aroused some hopes among 
the common people particularly the weakers sec¬ 
tions of the community. The first point of the speci¬ 
fic programme related to the continuance of the 
steps to bring down the prices of essential commo¬ 
dities, streamlining production, procurement and 
distribution of essential commodities. It was envis¬ 
aged that greater responsibility will be shouldered 
by the cooperatives which are in a better position 
to cater to the needs of the rural people. 

The new 20-point programme declared by the 
Hon’ble Prime Minister the seventeenth |»int cletir- 
Iv stands for the expansion of the public distribu¬ 
tion system through more fair price shops including 
mobile shops in farflung areas and shops to cater 
industrial workers, students’ hostels and make avail¬ 
able to students, text books and exercise books on 
a priorily basis and to promote a strong Consumer 
protection movement. 

It is quite apparent that in both the 20-point 
programmes, greater emphasis and wei^tage have 
been given on the regeneration of public distribu¬ 
tion system with a view to ensuring distribution of 
vonsumer articles to the rural people. 

Diattfbiriioii system 

Naturally the question arises as to why so much 
importance is attached to the distribution of con¬ 
sumer articles. The reasons are very much distinct 
and factual. Because it is an admitted fact that 
under the present socio-economic set up of the 
country, it is very difficult to ameliorate the econo¬ 
mic condition of the rural people and to bring them 
above the poverty line. The hopeless results of the 
Implementation of the last Five Year Plans, even 
after 35 yeters of independence, are the glaring proof 
of failure in improving the economic condition of 
the weaker sections of tfie community. The most 
contributing factors is that ours is a developing 
nidion where mixed economy is in full operaUon. 
The public witerprises, private organisations and 


cooperative sectors are allowed to work side by 
side. When the nation is in a developing process, 
larger capital investment is inevitable. Moreover, 
all state and national budgets are deficit budgets. 
Even the inflow of borrowed Capital from inside 
and outside financial organisations of the country 
Is on the increase day by day. So under such con¬ 
dition the inflation is unavoidable and price spiral 
will go unrestricted and unabated causing untold 
sufferings to the common people. 

Althou^ the production and distribution of con¬ 
sumer articles are under the absolute control of the 
private sector and the cooperatives have very little 
say over it. still some tangible benefits can be given 
to the rural people throu^ determined and sincere 
efforts under the guidance and specific programme 
of the Government. So herein lies the indispensabi¬ 
lity of such a declared programme with some defi¬ 
nite objects. ‘ 

Suitable organisations) 

It is now relevant to concentrate the discussion 
on the types of organisations which are suitable to 
implement such gigantic programme and that, too 
would be more justified if these important issues 
are discussed with reference to West Bengal where 
multifarious problems are moun&ig day ^ day. 

Like in rest of India, in West Bengal also there 
are three types of organisations viz. Panchhyat,' 
Schools and Cooperatives which occupy very vital 
positions in rural areas in influencing social educa¬ 
tional and economic activities of the rurri people. 
Among these organisations, the cooperative socie¬ 
ties consisting of credit, marketing and consumer 
societies etc.'being the Service-oriented and eco¬ 
nomic unit, arc considered to be the best public 
olganisations to gjve benefits to the rural people 
particularly the weaker sections of the community. 
Therrfore, the cooperatives are d«tined to under 
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gcamms for tbs/beo^t tbe rottU peqile by ap- 
pioacUiag an4 paietmtiag the vulnet^iie areas. 

Id this oonnedioa the petfofnuuice of the con- 
sipoers co(qmtiv« sector of West Bengal which is 
8£iecially and objective^ engaged in distribution of 
oDBSumet aitides, may be dkcussed to have an idea 
about its adiievements. At present in West Bengal 
there is one State Federation and 28 wholesale and 
2205 primary consumer s^wes. Oi the wholesale 
stores rcmgbty 3j4th run on profit and l|4th run 
at loss. Of the primary stores rughly 44 per cent 
made profit 24 per cent incurred loss and 30 per 
cent were defunct. During 1980-81, the sales of confed 
were 90.20 crores in wholesales Rs. 44.23 crores, in 
urban primary consumer stores Rs. 66.20 crores 
and in rural societies 11.92 crores. Thus as on 
30-6-81 per capital retail sales are Rs. 14.50 only 
representing a mere 1.4 per cent of per capita in¬ 
come. Whereas the people in general, spend 50 per 
cent to 60 per cent of the income for consumption 
purpose. Consequently the coverage is very negli¬ 
gible and the picture is most discouraging. 

Considering all these fundamental factors, the 
declaration of the new 20-point programme stress¬ 
ing on the distribution of consumer article to rural 
l>eople has been fully justified and due justice can 
be given to this programme as well as to the peo¬ 
ple if it is implemented through cooperatives on 
emergency basis. 

Service Cooperatives 

In West Bengal, there are nearly 6600 service 
cooperatives which have occupied very important 
positions in rural areas. They have more or less 
trained managers under the viability programme. 
They have already undertaken the work of distri¬ 
bution of consumer goods in addition to their sup¬ 
ply of crop loan. But the programme should be 
more vigorously undertaken to meet the require¬ 
ments of the rural people because they are in a 
more adventageous and vulnerable position to serve 
them. 

Again the role of 266 marketing cooperatives 
covering all most all 335 C.D. Blocks of ^ West 
Bengal is also very much significant in distributing 
the consumer articles in rural areas. Their working 
in this respect should be expanded and by materia¬ 
lising the scheme of lead and link societies under 
NCDC programme, they can conveneiently penet¬ 
rate the rural areas to serve the weaker sections. 

Over and above the existing 45 F.S.S. and 50 
LAMPS functioning all over West Bengal under 
tribal Sub-plan and special component plan should 
be effectively activised so that distribution of con¬ 
sumer articles to t^ weaker sections may be fully 
ensui^. ' 

Last but not the least is the mMt important role 
of eristing 28 wholesales 2205 primary stores, 15 
dqsartmental stores, 783 retail outlets, 88 Janata 
shops, 250 studeiits cooperatives in urban areas 
V and 1915 retail out lets in rural areas in respect of 
distribution (rf consumer articles both in rural and 
urban areas nndtt the guidance and control of 
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SUtin IRadertEtioD. Tb«b Us maagi scope for expand¬ 
ing the activities of this sector and utUiring them 
for the beiefit of the rural i»ople. 

Pote ntiali ties of three sectors of cooperative 
movement of India should be discussed in this re¬ 
gard. The total number of 1,23 lakhs of primary 
credit societies, under guidance of 337 District 
Central Cooparative Banks and 27 State Coopera¬ 
tive Banks, those of 15539 Retail outlets and 55 
Super Bazars, 500 wholesales and 14 confeds under 
,the guidance of NCCF and those erf 3592 coopera¬ 
tive marketing societies, 380 District! Regional So¬ 
cieties and 29 marketing federations under the guid¬ 
ance of NAFED may be actively involved in this 
Himalayan task of national programme to contri¬ 
bute largely to the successful implementation of the 
programme of distribution of consumer articles to 
both in rural and urban areas. 

Need for Review 

The_ constraints and inhibiting factors which 
stand in the way of working of these cooperative 
sectors should be removed by all means. Efficient 
management should be ensured and strong infras¬ 
tructure should be built up and for that purpose 
man power planning with suitable training program¬ 
me of all cooperatives should be formulated. Enligh- 
ten^ed leadership will be required to guide and ma- 
tcri^se the programme. A very strong and sound 
feeling of cooperatives and co-ordination should be 
cstabMied amongst all primary. Central Apex and 
National level organisations and all departments 
of State and Central Government. Moreover, an 
oath should be taken by both officials and non- 
ufficials leaders to make the programme sure suc¬ 
cess. The concept of universal membership should 
be clearly defined, propagated and accomplished in 
light earnest to en^re more coverage of the rural 
population. The Consumers protection movement 
should be launched through the cooperative insti¬ 
tutions to safeguard the interest of the rural people 
particularly the weaker section of the community. 
Similarly all possible financial assistance should be 
provided to the cooperatives in the shape of state 
share participation, godown loan and subsidy and 
working capital loan and consumption loan also, 
if practicable. In addition, the national and state 
level organis^ations should be enthused to go ahead 
with the production and distribution of consumer 
articles by setting up consumer industries like that 
of “Chintamoni Super Bazar” at Coimbatore district 
in Tamil Nadu. Even necessapr steps should be 
taken to build up Regional Distribution Centre to 
ensure the holding of stock regular supply. All 
types of precautionary and practical and construc¬ 
tive measure should be taken to avoid pilferage, 
shortage and misutilisation. 

The success of the distribution of consumer arti¬ 
cles and essential commodities to the rural people 
under the new 20 point programme entirely de¬ 
pends on the degree of sincerity and seriousness 
tritii which these sectors of cooperative movement 
share the responsibility as a real partner of the ' 
massive national programme. 
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Bullock cart driver owns tractor 
under 20-point programme 


Under the IQ-Pomt Programme Fakhruddtn was allotted a piece of land in the command area 
of the iMnkaransar Lift Canal in Rajasthan. So far Fakhruddin had been making his living by 
plying bullock cart. With the help of bank loans he levelled the land and got the best seed and 
fertilizer and has earned Rs. 45,000/rom one crop. He has also pruchased a tractor with the 
help of a bank loan. He has donated a part of his earnings towards the construction of room 
for the village school. In his days of prosperity he has not forgotten his duty to the com- 
munity. 


K. AHMED 


Fakhruddin, a 30 year-old farmer of village Lunka- 
ransar in Bikaner district of Rajasthan now leads a 
happy ai^ prosperous life. Till 1976, he was plying a 
bullbck cart inherited from his father. He was earning 
Rs- 4 or 5 daily. This was hardly sufficient for a 
family of 10 members including ageing parents. 

The 20-Point Economic Programme came to bis 
rescue. In 1976 he was allotted a 67 hectare agri¬ 
culture plot in the command area of the Lunkaransar 
Lift Canal—^an off shoot of the Rqjasthan Canaf. The 
land was covered with sand dunes and it was difficult 
to take any mop thereon until the sand dunes were 
removed and the land was levelled. The estimated 
cost of the Project as estimated by me later was 
Rs, 25,000, which Fakhruddin neither owned nor was 
able to manage by his own efforts. He knocked at the 
doors’ of all Government offices, Coowrative societies 
and even the vUlage money lenders to no avail. 
Hopefully for him, the State Bank of Bikaner and 
Jaipur (Head Office—^Jaipur) opened an agriculture 
Development Branch in the village specially to cater 
to the needs of the allottees of surplus land and other 
farmers, artisans, small business p^le, Harijans and 
the weaker section in general. 

Fakhruddin was one of the first visitors to this Bank. 
He was accompanied by Hanuman Suthar and Mobd. 
Rafiq, two c^er similarly placed farmers. As they 
sat on the chairs, they started speaking one by one, 
demanding small loans and assuring me that they wotrid 
repay my loans as smoothly as I would like them to 
do. The lift canal had been completed only that year 
and water was something very very strange for them. 
They were determined to make best use of it 

I was fully convinced of the genuineness of tto 
demand but a visit tc» their field was a pre-condiffon. 


They Instantly agreed and within some minutes we were 
in their fields, which Avere side by side. There were 
other fields also, all covert with sand dunes and total¬ 
ly uninhabited. They told me that the entire area had 
been abeady allotted to farmers like them- The Canal 
and the duly lined field Channels were having water 
but the farmers were unable to utilise this water. I 
surveyed the whole area and found that while parts 
of the field were covered by sand dunes, there were 
some lowlying areas also. The problejn was clear, 
The sand had to be carried from the dunes to the low 
lying parts so that the land became levelled and this 
had to be done with the heljs of machines. Rougli 
drawings of all tlie three fields were prepared be me 
and we all returned to the Bank on the way back, 
sitting in the rear portion of the Bank’s jeep, they 
were appreciating my approach to their problem. Their 
hopes were rais^ by t^ visit. 


Back in the Bank, I told them that they wouk'. have 
to invest at least Rs. 25,000 each. They icceived the 
advice with a jerk. Hanuman Suttor instantly replied, 
“who pves us that much and even if that much is 
given, it woidd be beyond our capacity to repay”. 
Rafiq said, “we don’t have any thing with us to invest. 
We wouldnt have come to you if we had even mie-tenth 
of what you want us to invest”, I Udd thmn that 
need not now suffer from want of resources as the 
Bank would give each one of them the required in¬ 
vestment”. Fakhruddin said, “We do not srant to 
tato hea'vy loans. Please give us Rk, 3,000 eadi for 
a cart and a camel and we would manage with IP*. 
Having sold the idea, I thought it desirable to give 
them some time to work it out. They went wiffi a 
pronuse to let me know their views after constdthtg 
o^rs in the village and their parents. 
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Rs. ^/X)0 sgamst a desumd ct Bs. 3,000 and that 
too ta tho wodcert amcHiM Om weak who do not even 
havie the tMimt means of sabsisteoce. But that is our 
Bank’s policy to give only need bued credt facilities. 
Under>miancing results into'die failure of the pro¬ 
ject. The disburseanent is, however, phased over 3-4 
half years correspon^g with the sowing season. As 
to the ctmtribiidon of w farmers in implementing the 
project, it is kept up to the extort of the labour family 
can pot in. It is a jMre-condition of the loan that the 
whote work force is deployed on the project itself. 


Fakhruddin came next day only to assert that he 
will take loan of Rs. 3,000 only for a cart and a camel. 
He said that Hanuman Suthar and Mohd. Ra&q would 
also will not take an;^hing more than that and that 
they would visit the Bank ^ter knowing the outcome 
of nis visit. To ensure their entry in the Bank once, 
I sanctioned a loan of Rs. 3,000 as desired by him. 
A few days later, when I visited his ferm, I found a 
small hut having come up and the entire family at 
work. They had started levelfing the land with camel’s 
help. It was not possible. I advised them to hire a 
tractor which would ensure speedy levelling. His 
father, quite an old man, at last agreed. A loan of 
Rs. 5,000 for hiring a tractor and another loan ot 
Rs. 5,000 for seeds, fertilisers and other input was 
sanctioned. Within some days, about 8 bighas were 
levelled, which would have otherwise taken some 
months. The land was ready weD in time for Kharif 
(1973).^ Jowar and Moth were sown. After six 
months, the yield was worth about Rs. 6.000. This 
proved to be an encouraning event. , I advised them 
to take a loan for levelling of another patch of 8 
Biahas which thev did. A loan of Rs. 5.000 for le¬ 
velling and Rs. 3,000 for inputs was sanctioned. 

Now 16 bigha land was ready. Thev sowed Rabi 
(1977) Crop of wheat and mustard. The yield re¬ 
mained below expectation due to erratic water supply. 
NevCTtheless Ihe family decided to have the remaining 
6 Bigha land also levelled and approached me for a 
loan of Rs. 4.000 which was also sanctioned Soon 
the entire field of 22 Bighas stood ftillv levelled and 
they sowed the Kharif (1978) crou thereon. The 
entire family was happy and iovous to have seen a 
dav when they could see the whole field fullv develone<t 
and wider crop. This seemed a distant possibility for 
only a vear ago. thanks to the generon® heln of 
the Bank. Fakhruddin had bv now utitbed the endre 
credit fsciltv of Rs. 25.000 which T had initially esti¬ 
mated to be the minimum requirement. 

Tn the meantime, samples of the soil had heen sent 
the Bank to the Indian Council of Arrcul'ure 
Kecearch. Nw Delhi and other laboratories for thch 
advice, as this was hitherto a barren area. Irrigated 
crowing operations were quite new to the area. The 
advice from these specialised institutions suggested the 
sowing of Groundnut. The recommended oiiahtv of 
seed# was obtained from the National Seeds Corpora¬ 
tion Bombay direct by the Bank, AH this book about 
six months. Nevertheless it was well in time for the 
next sowfog season. 

Things appeared to be sailing smoothly for Fakhrud¬ 
din as the Tfbarif Crop he had sown was crowing 
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It was Steady hidf way, when most un¬ 
fortunately and ui^mecteay then were heavy tains 
in AiUnrt, 1978. flu left crops tota% damaged and 
m^ hennfiless. Hw area had not seen such heavy 
rains and heavy damages over the past 3*4 decades. 
He came to me tdmost weei^. ‘T am under heavy 
debts, crops have failed, how I would repay these 
debts. How would I be able to take the next crop. 
How family would survive”. 1 could well under¬ 
stand his feelings. IBs concern for Bank’s dues was 
quite genuine. I advised him not to be disheartened. 
Tfil Bank would give him further loan for crop and 
wouM not demand the instalment due against Kha^ 
1978. He was reluctant saying that he was already 
under heavy debts and what would ^ppen if the 
future crops also failed due to suc^ unforeseen rea¬ 
sons, But there was no alternative to loan. He agreed. 

His previous loans were rescheduled. The Banks 
provide that in the event of natural calamities like 
floods, droughts, famines, etc. the demand should be 
defert^ by re8cheduIing[teph8sing|conversk>n ot tiie 
loans. These provisions were invoked and a crop 
loan of Rs. 4,000 wag gjyen. Rabi crop 1978 (wheat 
and gram) was sown in the field. This crop proved 
to be good beyond expectation. I advbed Fakhniddin 
and his family that any land brought under intensive 
'^tppping would take 2 years or so and that they should 
be satisfied with whatever they could have from the 
land during these 2 years. In the ensuing Kharif 
(1979) season, the groundnut seeds, which had been 
procured from N.S.C. Bombay were sown in 2 hec¬ 
tare alongwith jowar in the remaining 4 ha. Ground¬ 
nut was also sown on an experimental basis in some 
other fields likewise developed by Bank’s help. The 
results were very cnconraging. In Fakhruddin’s field 
atone the yield was 80 quintals—10 times the seed 
sown. I advised him to keep some groundnut in stock 
for use as seed in the year 1980. as procuring the'e 
seeds from Bombay again was a tidious job. He was 
in a hurry to sell the crop as he price was good and 
he was in a burry to pay the Bank’s dues and some 
interest. The price at that time was Rs. 190 per ouin- 
fal. I assured him that at least this rate plus Bank 
interest would be given to him at the time of next 
sowing and till then he Bank’s Crop dues would not 
be demanded. The Jowar Cron was left in bis hand. 
to take care of other loan instalmenfs. kitchen and 
other expenses. The family anpeared assirred. en¬ 
couraged and se’tled. At the time of Kharif 11980) 
this seed was distributed to other farn^ers at the pre¬ 
vailing market rate, which was Rs. 240 ner nuinfal. 
He made a profit of Rs. 4.000 iusi bv holding he 
seed which was almost eanal to his loan and interest. 
ThiK the number of fields under groundnut cron in¬ 
creased from 8-10 in 1979 to aboitt 100 in 1980 
400 in 1981 and 900 in 1982. The cron vield in 
1981 was about Rs. one crore while in ^82 it is 
ecthnated to be around Rs- 3 crores Tn hi* wav the 
Bank’s efforts paid amazing dividends. The Govt, of 
Raiasthan. has commended these efforts in the follow¬ 
ing words :— 

“The Lunkafansar area of Bikaner district In 
Raiasthan was once a vast tract of barren 
land dotted with thorny shnrbs, now if is 
fast developing into a mighty groundnut 
(Cmtd. on pa^e 26) 
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Sua Li^ts Sam’s Night 

SHAKUNTALA MAHAWAL 


SAM, a small vUlage in the heart of Thar desert, 
got a bright new year’s gift when its Panchayat Bhavan 
was iUuminated at night by solar energy. Not only the 
villagers, the foreign tourists who come here to enjoy 
camel ride are also fascinated. “You are hicky to 
have the sun shining all day and throughout the year”, 
they remark. 

Sam village, situated about 45 Kms. from the his* 
torical city of Jaisalmer in Rajasthan, is emerging on 
tourist map of India. Foreign tourists are struck by 
the sprawling sanddunes which present a contrast from 
the ^een meadows of the West The contrast may be 
attractive for the foreigners, however, life for the vil¬ 
lagers has not been so easy. 

With the cattle breeding as thek main occupation, 
at the day break they have to go out with the stock 
of sheep and goat in search of feafy food which is 
hard to get. Wandering in the desert, they play soft 
and sensitive folktunes on ‘Morchang’ or ‘Ravanhatha’. 
When night comes they take shelter in their lantem- 
lit-lonely huts. The density of population in this area 
is lowest in the country, though highest among the 
other desert areas of the world. 

Noon in darkness 

The evening of December 6, 1982 had somethmg 
good in store for them. Together in the Panchayat 
Bhavan all the villagers saw a v/onder happen. A 
solar panel containing 20 plates got the solar energy 
stored in batteries in the day time and as the darkness 
was trying to cast its swll. Solar energy broke it with 
illuminating eight tubelights. 

In this solar energy-lit Panchayat Bhavan, adult 
education dasscs are now being run for more than 
40 villagers. After day’s hard work the village elders 
come here to learn three Rs. and are informed about 
rural development programmes of the Govermnent. 
They listen to the latest news on transistor which works 
on reflected sunrays and at night with the help of 
batteries storing solar energy. 

Sobor energy, only answer 

In fact, the desert districts with vast distances to 
be traversed to reach scanty p^ulation pose a chal¬ 
lenge before the Development Ixpaitments in Rajas* 
than. Takmg long transmission lines, for instance to 
electrify such vill^es is a costly affair. It was to over¬ 
come this difiBculty that the Department of Science 
and Technology took a decision in July, 1982 to cs- 
tabh^ a Solar Energy Centre at Sam village as a 
pmft of the phased programme. With the help of the 
Central Electronics Ltd., the solar energy panel was 
iostalled to usher in a bright and happy new year for 
the Wagers. 
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At preset^ installation of the Solar panels may look 
a smaff achievement, Iwt it does held a hope m the 
future. THOUGH A TINY STEP, IT IS A SlEP 
AHEAD. 


(Continue from page 25) 

growing region.this brackish water 

belt is emerging as Rajkot of Rajasthan’’. 

The Kharif (1980) crop yielded Rs. 30,000 worth 
of groundnut. Fakhruddin was now fdly relieved of 
all Bank loans. He had a surplus of Rs. 10,000 be- ■ 
sides owning a fully developed 6 ha farm, 2 cows, a 
camel with a cart. His parents wanted the cash sur¬ 
plus to be donated for a charitable public work. 1 
was asked how best to use this. Seeing them deter¬ 
mined on the idea, I advised them to construct a 
room in (He rillage school. They agreed and soon a 
room with electricity and a ceiling fan came up. This 
became a unique thing for the whole area. His old 
father told me that due to their poverty, they had not 
been able to take any notable part in this field. He 
had the firm conviction that God would give them 
still more during the years to come. 

Next year Fakhruddin got Rs. 45,000 from the 
crop. He took some loan from the Bank and purcha¬ 
sed a tractor of his own. He had some other land 
in his father’s name, which he would develop with 
his own tractor. What a change from the life of bul¬ 
lock cart driver. Thanks to the 20-Point Economic 
Programme and the generous help of the Bank. 

Hanuman Suthar and Mohd. Rafiq have also been 
cs’ablished similarly. These stories are being repea¬ 
ted on the farms of 40 fanners belon^ng to the Wea¬ 
ker Section in this desert area of Rajasflian and they 
will all be likewise owning their own assets and lead 
a prosperous Bfe in the couple of years to come. □ 


Janata Handloom Cloth 


THE Government of India introduced a scheme tn 
1976 for the production of cheap cloth for the eco¬ 
nomically weaker sections of the community. Tlie 
Handloom Sector (aided by Government) produces 
thk fabric, in Tamil Nadu 28,C00 looms, engaged 
in the production of Janata fabrics, produce 10 per 
cent of the total Janata cloth produced in the country. 
The production has gone up, to 280 lakh sq. mtrs. m 
1982. Co-optex produces and sells this cloth both 
within Tamil Nadu and elsewhere in the country. It 
has been endeavour of the Handloom Department of 
the State Government to ensure that the quality of 
low priced Janata Cloth is &s high as possible. 

A selection of Janata sarees produced in Kanchee- 
puram was on display recently at the Co-optez New 
Show Room at Madras. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA LAW BOOKS IN HINDI 


A. LawTeitBooki laHliidl : 

1. Private Antarrashtriya Vidhi (Pijvate Internrtlonrl lj-w)--Dr. Parts Dhwfti—Student Edition—Rs. 6.25. 

2. Uitar Pradesh Bhu-Dh iti Vidhi (U.P. La nd Tenu'e)—Umcsh Kum’' r—Rs. 5.00. 

3. Midhya Pradesh Bhu>Vidhi (M;dhya Pradesh Land Lrw)- Justice Shiv Dry?I S ivastiva—Rs. 10.50. 

4. Nirnaya Lekhin (Judgement Writing)-Justice Bb.'gwati Prasad Beri—Bound Rs. 11.00, 

5. Dand Vidhi (Law of Crime)— Dr. Ram Chandra Nigam, Bound—Rs. 19.00. 

6. Antarrashtriya Sitigathan (International O ganisation)- D.. Pr; y. g Singh- Rs. 23.80. 

7. P.'ashisnik Vidhi (Administrative Law)-D.'. K il‘ sb Ch..ndru Joshi—Rs. 16.50. 

8. Chikitsa Nyayashastraand Vishvigyan(Medic: 1 Jurisp;udcnceandToiticcUgy)-‘Dr.C.K.Piiikh--TiinslttcdbyDi NarendiS 
Kumar Patoria with287 lilustrations—Bound Rs. 70.00. 

9. Shram Vidhi (Labour Law)—Oopi Krishna Arora—Rs. 24.20. 

10. Bhartiya Samvidhan Ke Pramukh Tatva (Constitution of India-S: lient Features)—Or. Trip: thi—Rs. 36.50. 

11. Musiim Vidhi (Muslim Law) —Prof. H^fizul Rehm n—Rs. 16 50. 

12. Saksbya Ki Vidhi (Law of Evidence) (2nd and Enlarged Edition)—R.C. Tiivedi—Rs. 33.60. 

13. Dand Prakriya S.inhita (Cr. Procedure Code)—Justice M. havir Singh—Rs. 46.50. 

14. Apkritya Vidhi Ke Sidhant (Law of Torts), (2nd and Enlarged Edition)-Sharman Lai Ag-irwal—Rs. 14.50. 

15. Company Law—Surendra Nath (Under Printing). 

16. Samvida Vidhi (Law of Contract)—R.O. Chaturvedi-(Under Printing). 

B. Monthly Law Reports (IBndi) : 

1. Uchchatama Nyayalaya Nirnaya Patiike (Supreme Couit Law Report)—-Annu. I SubsCiiption—Rs 65.00 published frem 
April, 1968. 

2. Ucbcha Nyayalaya Nirnaya Patrika (High Courts Law Report)—Anna 1 Subscription—Rs.75.00, published from Jpnucry, 
1969. 

Combined annual subscription for both Patrikas— 

Rs. 120.00. Concessional rate for bona fide L: w Students 
Rs. 95.00. Please pay in advance. Backnumbersavailable. 

C Digests (Hindi): 

1. Uchchitama Nyayalaya Nirnaya Prtrikf,Five YePrsDigcsi(1968--72)-Rs.I4.00. 

2. UchchJ Nyayalaya Nirnaya Patrika 7YearsDigest(1969--75)--Rs. 24.00. 

D. Vidhi Sahitya Samachar(Hindi): 

Quarterly—Rs. 5, Annual Subscription, Single copy—Rs. 1.50, payable in advance. 

E. CMl)ralDWotActs(Engllsb>Hfaid): 

Code of Criminal Procedure 1973, Trartsfer of Property Act, 1882, Qvil Procedure Code and other importrni Central 
Diglot Acts, about 150 Titles available. 

P. Other Important Publicatioas: 

1. Bharat Ka Samvidhan (Constitution of India) in Hindi as on 1st June, 1982—Price Rs. 6.00 only. 

2. Election Manual—Latest Diglot Edition (English-Hindi)—Rs. 20.50. 

3. Legal Glossary (Hindi-Boglish) (Bagiish>Hindi) (Latin-Hindi) New Edition—(Under Printing). 

Publication-cum-S'les Manager 
VIDHI SAHITYA PRAKASHAN 
Ministry of la w. Justice & Co. Aff: irs, 
Bh-gwanDrssRoad (Opp Supum. Ccuit) 

New Delhi-110001. 

Phone—389671 

DAVP : 396(19)/82. 
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Female literacy in Tamil Nadu 


The progress and spread of literacy cmong urban women and rural women has been 
quite encouraging though not miform. But the gap between the highest and lowest urban 
female literacy rates has widened. 


YERRA NAGESWARA RAO 


LITERACY is an important feature of demography. 
However, the modern concept of literacy was evolv^ 
in 1971 census, when a literate was de&ed as a per¬ 
son who can both read and write with understanding 
in any language. 

Tamil Nadu is the home of nearly 7.06 per cent of 
country’s population. The present Tamil Nadu State 
ranks 7th in respect ol population and third in respect 
of literacy (after Kerala, and Maharashtra). Accord¬ 
ing to 1981, census, of the 4,82,97,456 population of 
‘Tamil Nadu 2,21,11,593 were literates with an over¬ 
all literacy of 45.78 per cent. Of the 2,44,20,228 of 
male population 1,39,65,132 (57.19 per cent) were 
literates. Among the female population of the state 
i.c. 2,38,77,228 literacy rate was 34.12 per cent. 

The levels of literacy in Tamil Nadu are not uni¬ 
form and present a diversified picture at different 
census periods. Again the trends are varied from 
district to district on one hand and from nual to 
urban on the other hand both in respect of male and 
female literacy. 

After independence, the literacy rate has improved 
significantly which can be seen from 1951 census 
figures. The general litera^ rate improved appreci¬ 
ably to 28.85 per cent, while the male literacy was 
31.73 per cent the female literacy was at 10.06 per 
cent. V^en we look at the latest census periods of 
1971 and 1981 we can .see a better picture tnan the one 
in the earlier census periods. By 1971 the general 
literacy rate went up to 39.46 per cent, among males 
to 51.78 and females to 26.86 per cent. At the 1981 
census the general literacy for Tamil Nadu further 
went up to 45.19 per cent (which is considered to be 
more than all India average by nearly 10 points). For 
males it has further risen to 57.19 per cent and among 
females at 34.12 per cent. 

No doubt as far as the general levels of literacy is 
concerned, a spectacular change has occurred in the 
post-Independence era, yet an up-hill task is ahead 
of us, as we have to penetrate into the field of women’s 
literacy which is still at the low level, particularly in 
rural areas. 

Since independence the Government of India has 
been implementing specisfl programmes pertaining to 


wpmen’s education. Despite all these the position of 
women’s education is not significantly improved over 
the past decades. A detailed study on progress and 
pattern of literacy needs cross sectional data which will 
be possible only after publication of 1981 census final 
tables. Here in this article I have confined myself 
mainly to the ramil Nadu female literacy with em¬ 
phasis on rural female. 

The article is mainly aimed at :— 

(a) Studying the progress of literacy among 
female population in Tamil Nadu in general 
and 

(b) Presenting a comparative view in literacy 
status of urban female to rural female during 
the last three census periods. 

In 1961 census, out of 1,67,75,975 females in 
Tamil Nadu only 30,48,293 were literates. However 
in the subsequent census periods of 1971 and 1981 
the total number of female literates has gone up to 
54,72„610 and 81,46,461 respectively. No doubt the 
trend among the general female in the state is encou¬ 
raging. But the trend in the rural areas is somewhat 
lagging behind, which can be seen from the figures. 
Out of 1,23,64,839 female who lives in the rural areas 
only 14,30,653 were literates in 1961. Though the 
figures regarding rural female showed some improve¬ 
ment in the subsequent periods, yet the rate of increase 
in the literacy among rural female is slower than 
among urban female. Here the rate of literacy m 
urban female has increased from 45.42 per cent in 
1971 to 53.81 per cent in 1981 census. Whereas the 
rural female literacy rate increased from 18.93 per 
cent in 1971 to 25.04 per cent in 1981 census. 

The progress and spread of literacy among urban 
women and rural women was not uniform. Also it 
varies in different districts of the state in respect of 
women. In certain districts the progress is quite im- 
pr<»sive. 

Increasing gap 

^ong all the districts in the state gap between the 
lowest Urban female literacy raffcs 
(UFRL), with the passage of time, has widened in¬ 
stead of narrowing down. For instance in 1961 cen¬ 
sus the highest urban female literacy rate was 49M 
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per cent (Kanya Kumati) and the lowest was 28.20 
per cent (Salem). With the passage of time at the 
1971 census the gw slightly widened as the highest 
UFLR reached at 60.56 per cent (Kanya Kumari) and 
lowest was 37.23 per cent (Salem). At the latest 
census of 1981 the gap further increased with highest 
UFLR being 68.05 per cent and the lowest being 
44.33 per cent. 

A similar view can be observed in respect of rural 
female literacy rate (RFLR) during the correspon¬ 
ding three census periods. Ihough the gap between 
highest RFLR and lowest RFLR is somewhat bigger 
when compared to UFLR, one striking feature in the 
rural areas is that with the passage of time the gap 
(though marginal) contrary to urban female rates has 
declined. Now let us see, how these trends varied 
over the three census periods. In 1961 census the 
hipest RFLR (Barring Madias district which is a 
cent per cent urban ayea) was 39.20 per cent (Kanya 
Kumari) and lowest was 6.5 per cent (Salem). Simi¬ 
larly as in the case of urban female with the passage 
of time at 1971 census the gap significantly widened 
as the highest at 50.43 per cent (Kanya Kumari) and 
lowest at 10.20 per cent (Dharmapuri). And at the 
1981 census the gap further vridened with highest 
RFLR being 54.53 per cent and the lowest being 
15.48 per cent. ITie gap between highest and lowest 
RFI.R at 1961. 71 and 81 census was of 32.7, 40.2 
and 39.05 respectively. 

Increase not uniform 

No doubt, the UFT..R and RFLR has gone up in 
all the districts, yet the growth of literacy rates in 
different districts is not uniform. Often a oucstion 
arises afs to why the rates vary among districts ? What 
reasons are responsible for different growth ra’es? 
The probable reasons may be the social, cconc mic and 
availability of opportunities. The trends in literacy 
rates can also be viewed by grouping districts accord¬ 
ing to different ranges of their literacy rates (Table 
No. 1). Here, according to 1961 census as far as 
rural female literacy is concerned, there were as many 
as 11 districts out of 13. where RFLR was less than 
20 per cent. The only district out of this limit was 
Kanya Kumari having an impressive rate of 39.2 per 
cent. The four districts where the literacy rate was 
more than 20 per cent were Kanya Kumari, Niiagiri, 


TirunelvdS and Thaojavur respectively. If we look 
at 1981 census, the results are however further im¬ 
proved over the preceding periods. Here there are 
only 3 districts having literacy rates below 20 per 
cent and as many as 13 district out of 16 have im¬ 
proved their rates significantly over and above 20 
per cent level. As far as rural female literacy rates 
are concerned Kanya Kumari has continued to be 
ranked first in all the three census which is closely 
followed by Niiagiri, Tirunelveli and Thanjavur 
respectively. 

Enconmgfaig Progress 

The overall progress of literacy in Tamil Nadu is 
quite encouraging. The all round progress achieved 
during the last three census periods can be observed 
from the fact, the female literacy rates are gradually 
catching up with that of male growth rafes. Though 
the general progress is encouraging yet the spread of 
literacy is not uniform among all districts and further 
the gap between the extreme literacy rates has further 
widen^ in all the districts, which may be attributed 
to a variety of reasons like social, economic and avail¬ 
ability of educational facilities and opportunities. 

Although the general literacy rates are encouraging, 
there should not be any complacency at this stage, and 
a lot has to be done in respect of rural areas. Since 
the backlog in the rural female literacy is mainly cau¬ 
sed by the Socio-economic features and local factors 
and since the existing system of education is almost 
exclusively formal and relies mainly on full time in¬ 
stitutional instruction, the best thing will be is not 
only to introduce and implement various schemes 
(like formal, non-formal and adult education e‘c.) 
but also encouraee voluntary oreanisations in the field 
fo suoplement the Government activities as well as 
to eliminate the social evib which arc the barriers in 
the wav of women’s education. 

Finally, it is not iust a Question of how many sche¬ 
mes are implemented and how much monev invested 
on these, but what matters is how the facilities arc 
utilised bv different sections of the people. Since the 
present Government in Tamil Nadu is keen on for¬ 
mulating and implementing various progressive poli¬ 
cies for development, it mav not be difficult for the 
government to tackle the problem in rural areas if 
suitable programmes are implemented in right earnest. 


Table No. 1 

GFonping of districts by Rand Female Literacy 


Rural femule Literacy (N) 1961 No. of 1981 

census Districts 1971 census 

census 


Upto—5. 




5.01—10. 

4 

_ 


10.01—15. 

6 

3 

_ 

15.01—20. 

1 

6 

3 

20.01—25 . 


I 

7 

25.01—30 . 

*■ 

2 

1 

30.01—35 . 

— 

_ 

2 

35.01—40. 

1 


1 

40.01—45 . 

... 

— 

— 

45.01—50 . 


— 


50.01—55 . 


1 

1 

55.01—60. 


— 

— 

Total DittricU. 

12 

13 

15 

Note : Madtu dittrict has been omitted from the clsasiflcstion as it does not consthute any rural segment 
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READERS’ FORUM 


Popldatioil situation and minorities here a decrease of 2.26 per cent in 20 years as 

opposed to 1.68 per cent in 50 years. 

ONLY recently I rame across a piece. Population (J) xhe Hindu population has been expcricncina a 
situation and Minorities, by Dr, Sreedhara wamy, downward (rend all the time, the Muslim popuLitlon 

published in the Republic Day Special of Yojana jjgj never done so. The latter’s movement is always 

45-46, 26 January 1983. Some of the facts ana upward, thou^ sometime of a smaller magnitude, 

conclusions, and the method of presentation are very 

disturbing. I give just few illustrations. 2. Table 3 : Percentage distribution of acceptors, 

should be recast so that comparison is made between 
J(a) The first table (it has not been numbered) : sferiBsation (1968-69) and sterilisation (1979-80), 

Indian Population and Religious Groups, shows data and between. lUD (1968-69) and lUD (1979-80). 


Indian population & reBgioos groups 


Religloiis group 


Percentage of share of Indian 
popolatlon 

Variation in popniation between 



1951 

1961 

1971 

1951 

& 

1961 

1961 

& 

1971 

1951 

& 

1971 

Hindus. 

, 

848.98 

83.51 

82.72 

—1.47 

—0.79 

—2.26 

Muslims. 


9.91 

10.70 

11.21 

+0.79 

+0.51 

+ 1.30 

Christians. 


2.35 

2.44 

2.60 

+0.09 

+0.16 

+0.25 

Sikhs. 


1.74 

1.79 

1.89 

+0.05 

+0.10 

+0.15 

Buddhists. 


0.05 

0.73 

0.70 

+0.68 

+0.03 

+0.65 

Jains. 


0.45 

0.46 

0.47 

+0.01 

+0.01 

+0.02 

for the years 1921, 1931, 1951, 1961 & 1971 respec- 

Like characteristics must be iuxtaposed in order to 


lively. \^atever the source of the data, it should have make a meaningful comparison and arrive at irrefut- 
been understood by the researcher that 1921 and 1931 able conclusions, 

data include Pakistan and Bangladesh, unless one can p . . 

take tremendous strain and patholocical impartiallv '-oncusion. 

to sift out 1921 and 1931 data corresponding to the Among the Hindu family planning acceptors, sterli- 
pr^ent day India from the data on India as it was in safion appears to have lost some popularity, whereas 

1921 and 1931. The study should, therefore, be based lUD has nained some; but, on the whole, there has 

on 1951, 1961 and 1971 data only. The result of been an increase in the percentage of family planning 

this is presented above. acceptors. Among the Muslims, sterilisation acceptors 


Percentage Distribution of Acceptors 


Religions Gronp 


Sterilisation 


lUD 


1968-69 

1979-80 

Variation 

1968-69 

1979.«0 

Variatloa 

Hindus .... 

88.4 

88.6 

+0.2 

82.4 

84.6 

+2.5 

Muslims .... 

5.2 

5.9 

+0.7 

7.2 

7.4 ' 

+0.2 

Christians .... 

1.7 

3.3 

+ 1.6 

2.5 

2.5 

Nil 

Sikhs .... 

2.4 

1.4 

+ 1.0 

5.6 

5.5 

—0.1 

Others .... 

2.3 

0.8 

+ 1.5 

2.3 

0.7 

—1.6 


Main inferences have increased their percentage slightly, but the lUD 

users’ increase is very insignificant. Tlie SilAs and 
(1) The decrease in Hindu population is much others seem to be graduaily giving up family planning, 
larger (nearly one and a half-times) in a much shorter 3. Table 4 : Percentage Distribution of Acceptors 
(less than half) period mentioned fa the paper. We 1979-80, is reproduced here (Indian part only). 
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PcncMi^v Awi y lmm 


fUNgimgram 

' I . 

% of total 

INDU 

Vasoctomy 

Tidwctomy 

lUD 

Hindus .. 

.^ 82.7 

89.2 

88.3 

83.9 

Muslims. 

. ' 11.2 

6.6 

5.6 

7.4 

Christians. 

2.6 

2.1 

3.7 

2,5 

Sikhs. 

. 1.9 

l.i 

1.6 

5.5 

Others. 

. 1.6 

1.0 

0.7 

0.7 


Looking at Indian population in its entirety, one can 
easily notice that with respect to all the religious groups 
(except Uie Muslims), the per cent in the total popu¬ 
lation and the percentage using Vesectomy/ J ubec- 
tomy|lUD are in good conformity. In the case of the 
Muslim religious group, one cannot fail to observe that 
though this group forms 11.2 per cent of the total 
population, its percentages among Vasectomy, Tubec- 
tomy and lUD users are respectively 6.6 per cent, 
5.6 per cent and 7.4 per cent. Each figure is signi¬ 
ficantly less than 11.2 per ccm. 

S. N. Ghosh, 
9, Bakery Road, 
Calcutta-700022. 

I 

1 1 have gone through your Republic Day Special 

Issue. The article “Population problem a planner’s 
view” bv S. H. Chavan is undoubtedly a good one but 
he has not touched the common problems of the people 
adopting family planning for their betterment. No 
doubt that the cash incentives and other priorities will 
attract people for familv planning but mam problem 
seems that there is no discipline in the society and it is 
common knowldcge of the people that manpower is a 
must for a family to pro'ect itself from the harassment 
by unsocial elements. For instance, I am furnishing 
my own experience. I come from a poor family hav¬ 


ing 3 to 4 acres of unirrigated cultivable land. I am 
the only son of my parents. With great difficulty 1 
graduated and got a job in Rourkeia Steel Plant in 
1965. My parents died in 1969-70 and 1 inherited the 
parental property. 1 also underwent sterilisation (as 1 
am having two children) with the hope of leading a 
happy life. As soon as 1 was discharged from the 
hospital, 1 received a letter from one of my friends 
from the village saying that somebody had occupied my 
cultivable land forcibly. You can imagine my plight. 
1 am working at a distance of 590 Km. from my village. 
What is the use of family plarming if a man is harassed 
like this. I cannot shed a blood on the spot as I am 
alone and educated. There is one way to go to the 
court of law and ultimately 1 will be in deep trouble 
both financially and mentally. Any family, due to 
anxiety, will never suggest a person to imdergo sterili¬ 
sation. Will Govt, give special consideration for my 
problem ? You are requested to think over fhe this 
problem. Such a problem i.s not for me alone but with 
every person working far away from his native place. 
It is my earnest request to bring the fact to the notice 
of the Government for success of this planning. 

M. Prasad, 
Qr. No. E/177, 

Sector 20, 
Rourkeia-1 (Orissa) 


Theft Proof Bank-Note Cassette 


A cash register bank-note cassette system for the 
retail trade which is claimed to sharply reduce the 
risk of robberies and eventual financial loss is under 
development at Esselte Rcgna, Solna, outside 
Stockholm. Instead of placing bank notes in the cash 
renter, check-out personnel, for example, feed them 
into a cassette, called Mini Guard, which automatically 
counts their value and registers which type of notes 
it has handled. 

The cassette is later delivered to the shop’s bank, 
whidi provides a receipt and opens the cassette via 
a special terminal. It is said to be impossible for an 
unauthorized person to open the Mini Guard cassette. 
If such an attempt Is made, the bank nc4es are 
udomadc^ destn^ed 

If a robbery should occur, check-out personnel can 
hand over the cassette without qualms since, 
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according to the manufacturers, there is no possibility 
of the thief acquiring the bank notes. Similarly, 
transport between shop and bank is largely risk-free. 

The cassette, which is microprocessor-based, will 
be avaQahle in alternative versions to suit both sm^ 
businesses and larger stores. For example, bank 
notes can be fed into the cassette manually, and 
accounts kept in the same manner, or the process 
earned out via a feedcr/calculator unit serving up to 
four cash renters and providing totals on a display 
or paper tjqie. 

The Mini-Ouard was developed in cooperation 
with fhe National Council for Crime Prevention, 
banks, insurance companies and the retail trade. 

(News Letter bom Sweden) 
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ECONOMIC NOTES 


Beat exporter Award for BEDBL 

THE state owned Bharat Heavy Electricals Limit¬ 
ed in New Ddfai has received awards of best ex¬ 
porter for 1979-80 and top exporter lor 1980-81 
for northern re^on from Engineering Export Pro¬ 
motion Council 

Shri Rajiv Gandhi, M.P., ceremoniously presented 
the awards to Shri K.L. Puri, Chairman, and Man¬ 
aging Director, BHEL at a function organized by 
the council in New Delhi recently. 

BHEL has so far bagged export orders totalling 
nearly Rs. 600 crores from 40 countries. TheSe in¬ 
clude developing nations of Asia, Africa and Middle 
East and developed countries like USA. Australia, 
and New Zealand. 'Fhe awards have been bagged 
by BHEL for performance in Export arena. 

National minetal awards 

IHE Ministlry of Steel and Mines have announc-* 
ed seven awards for outstanding contributions in the 
field of earth sciences. The award winners are Dr. 

S. angha .Roy, in Fundamental Geology, Shri 

T. C. Kampuria in Applied Geology, Dr. Debab- 
rata Chandra, Shri N. B. Submmanyan ai’d Shii 
I. G. Aggarwal in Mineral Beneficiuiion, Shri S. V. 
Kothari, in Mineral processing and Shri T. N. Singh 
in Mint planning. 

TTie awards are given annually for outstanding 
contributors in geology, geophysics and geochemist¬ 
ry including their applied aspects such as explora- 
lion, beneficiation, mineral chemistry, n’.ineral phy¬ 
sics, mineral economic and mining research. 

Need to iBcreaoie avitilabiiity of ectible oils 

SHRI BHAGWAT JHA AZAD, Union Minister 
of State for Food and Civil Supplies, has emphasis¬ 
ed the need of increasing the availability of edible 
oils for the masses. He has said Shat as against the 
minimum nutritional requiremeat of about 20 kg. 
of fat per capital per annum, as specified by the 
Indian Council of Medical Research, the availability 
varied between 5 to 6 kg. annually. The consump¬ 
tion by the poorer and vulnerable sections of the 
soaety was still lower. The Minister said this while 
inaugurating the seminar on the use of palm oil in 
Vanaspati manufacture in New Delhi recently. 

Urpng the scieatists and technologists to play a 
vit^ role in increasing the indigenous availability of 
edible oils, the Minister said that green revolution 
on the agriculture front has now to be followed by 
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a simUar revolution on the agrkulture front has now 
to be followed by a similar revolution in oil seeds. 
He said that there was need to evolve new 
varieties of _oilseeds having higher production 
potential 

Referring to the gap in the demand between the 
availability of edible oils and its availability, the 
Minister said that while the requirement was bet¬ 
ween 34 to 38 lakh tonnes the indigenous produc¬ 
tion ranged between 24 to 27 lakh tonnes annually. 

To meet this existing gap the government was 
importing about 10 lakh tonnes of edible oils every 
year for which the country has to spent valuable 
foreign exchange of about Rs. 600-700 crores an¬ 
nually. he added. 

Matked increase in export of fruits and vegetables 

EXPORTS of fresh fruits and vegetables have 
doubled during the first ten months of 1982-83 
(April 1982—January 1983) as compared to the 
corresponding period of the preceding year. TTiis was 
revealed in a recent meeting of the exporters of 
frcsli fruits and vegetables with the Commerce 
Sccrclaiy, Shri Abid Hussain. 

Exports of fresh fruits for the first ten months of 
this year have been tentatively placed at 15,402 
tonnes valued at Rs. 12.19 crores as compared to 
the cxjjort of 7,110 tonnes valued aV Rs. 6.15 
crores during the corresponding months of 1981-82 
registering a more than 100 per cent increase. In 
case of fresh vegetables, the exports during the same 
period have been placed at 1,0013 tonnes valued 
at Rs. 6.38 crores against the exports of 5186 ton¬ 
nes valued at Rs. 2.28 crores during tiie previous 
year. This indicates that while quantilatively the 
exMits of fresh vegetables have been doubled, in 
value tetni.s it has registered almost three-fold in¬ 
crease. Exports of vegetables and fruits are placed 
on open general licence. 

Tutil N«dv Government extmds Nutritious Meal 
Programme 

THE Government of Tamil Nadu is at present 
supplying free of cost nutritious meals, once a day, 
to the poor children iif the State. This scheme has 
now been extended to the old age pensiouers. The 
cmx of a meal exclusive of other incidental charges 
will be 90 pane. 

The Old Age Pensioners are already getting a 
cash allowance of Rs. 35l- p.m. In addtticwr to the 
cash payment the pensioners are provided with 
sarees and dboties twice a year and one kSo 
fine variety rice per week per person fMe of cost. 
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The Collapse of a RCC water storage tank. 










A mmm. '^' C.^' 

Avoid ; i 

disaster \ 

Lack of Technical knowhow, poor 
cjt:.igHinn and use of adultrated and 
substancfard materials dan prove fatal in 
the long run, paralysing life and loss of 
properly. That is why, quality-conscious 
Buyers only specify the best. 

Electromctal Pressed Steel Tanks are tough 
durable G versatile the first and only P.S. 

Tanks in the country approved by i.S.I. proving 
the superior quality, long durabili^ and never 
ending depcndibility over R.C.C. Tanks . ^ 

Electrometal naturally becomes the first choice 
of major buyers concerned with public health and 
safety. There are so many other obvious 
advantages of P.S. Tanks over R.C C. Tanks in 
implementation of WATER SUPPLY of priority 
nature in time. 


Eleclrometal’s all-round quality and veisatility ha* 
ensured widespread demand. A large number of 
water storage tanks arc erected successfully in Indfa 
and abroad. 
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Electrometal 

Engineered to withstand the toughest conditions! 


t'VVV* . 
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ELECTROMETAL (INDIA) PRIVATE LIMITED 

(AN EXPORT HOUSE RECOGNISED BY GOVT. OF INDIA) 

3C CAMAC STRFET CALCUTTA — VOO 016, INDIA. 

Telepho^ne 24 4337/8 21^3127 G 24-4128 Telex : 21 2958 ELEC IN CABLE : ELECSIDC 
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Books 


Changing RnniA Scene 

Indian rhai^ iig Rural Scene 1963—1979; GIHiert 
Etienne $ Ozferd fjnivendty Press, New Delhi, 19821 
231, PriM Rs* 90. 

AT a time when rural development in India'* tai 
been given renewed vigour and importance in the 
hsht of Prime Minister’s 20 point programme, the book 
under review delineating the varied aspects <rf India’s 
rural development after an on-the-spot observation by 
the author is a worthy exercise that deserves to be 
accorded plaudits. In this book. Prof, Etienne of the 
Institute of Development Studies, Ganeva, has come 
out with a document that focusses the stress on foster¬ 
ing and facilitating rural regeneration, a task od Which 
the hope of million in the county is pinned. Agri¬ 
cultural and non-agricultural activhies, growth trends 
as well as the pattern of income, with particular altera¬ 
tion given to snudl farmers and landless labourers forms 
the fulcrum of this field study that the author under¬ 
took during his two trips to India in 1963-64 and in 
1978-79. 

The author is of the view that though a frontal attack 
on poverty may help in the gigantic task of rural deve¬ 
lopment in India, the path to improvement seems to 
lie in the pursuit of better economic policies. These are 
improving soils and carrying out through water surveys 
and a more drastic water management policy with 
better emphasis on irrigation and drainage, A plentiful 
provision of basic inputs is more essential than credit 
and this will also go a lopg way in curbing corruption 
and other malpractices, ritat have unfortunately become 
the bane of the bureaucracy. 

The author was visibly inspired by the practice of 
ancient rulers who used to tour their provinces to get 
a grasp of people’s problems. Proceeding on the 
premise that such a practice would give a first ivind 
knowledge, Mr. Etienne contends that the revival of 
this practice would help in building up the needed 
knowledge on the problems plauging the people. 

The author has scored a gain in so far as his 
knowledge of Hindi has enabled him to understand 
the rural Indians and their myriad problems. He has 
also made comparative references to China and other 
Asian countries and emphasised the widening gidf 
between the rhetoric of armchair planners and cafteria 
revolutionaries and niral life. 

The book is evenly divided into two parts with one 
dealing about the iuthdr’s field experience and another 
spelling out measures to combating rural poverty tiie 
book would have been pedlar hsS its c<»t not been 
prohibitive. 

G. Srfadvasan 


An Excdlmt publication tm Gandfaijl 

Gandhi—^A life; Krishna Kripalani; Natimial Book 
IkiHf of Ridia; New DelU; pp. 200 Rs. 20. 

AS a highly accalimed work of the author, by press 
and personages, every since its' first at^arance in 1968, 
tiie volume now enjoys the good offices of the National 
Bode Trust to reappear as a second reprint. 

Krishna Kripalani, an invulnerable biographer of 
certain national dignitaries and a veritable man of 
letters needs no formal introduction. But considering 
the scores of books' written on Father of tiie Nation 
in wider perspective of his life, mission, ideals work 
and achievements', it cannot be gain-said that the 
author, in describing Gandhi’s life and life only, has 
skillfully adhered to the well-defined intent and puiposc 
of the study, in his scholarly chaste and vivid style of 
the narrative coming up to the needs of a readership 
from the lay-fcvcl on to the intellectual stratum. One 
feels like fondly re-iterating that those who bold the 
trust of the nation in the realm of book production 
will do well to redeem a gesture espoused in the words 
of C. Rajagopalachari—“arrangements should be made 
to render the book in all the Indian languages and 
(fistributed in all the schools.’’ 

The volume is exceptional in its readability, has 
been produced well and priced realistically. 

Rasiiini Kborana 


Our Contributors 

B Sivaraman, ICS (Retd.)—^former Member, Plan¬ 
ning Commission ; S. Siindararajan—Joint Secretary, 
Planninjg Commission; Dr. V. R. Panchamukhi— 
Research Professor, Centre for Policy Research, New 
Delhi; Soraj Saraf—freelance journalist, Srinagar; 
K. C. Bose—Lecturer, Netaji Subhash Cooperative 
Training College, Kalyani, West Bengal; K. Ahmed— 
Development Officer, State Bank of Bikaner & Jaipur, 
Bikaner, Rajasthan; Mrs. I^kuntala Mahawal— 
Information Officer, PIB, Jaipur; Yenra N^swara 
Rao—11 PA, New Delhi; G SMnivasan—^PTl, New 
Delhi; NRsa Rasluni Khmana—^freelance writer. . 
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The 20>polnt programme 
monitoring cell reports ... 





The Sixth Plan document has laid down the goal of reducing the birth rate to 
21, the death rate to 9 and the infant mortality rate below 50. This target will 
require that the percentage of couples practicing family planning should go up 
from 22.5 p er cent to .16.5 per cent by 1984-85. As against a target of 44.6 lakh 
sterilisations, 32.99 lakh sterilisations were performed upto the end of February 
1983. State- wise performance above 50of the required average is given below : 


State 

Target 

.Achievement 
April—Feb. 

% adiievcd 

Sikkim 

300 

440 

146.7 

Maharashtra .... 

4,73,000 

5,13,518 

108.6 

Himachal Pradesh 

26,000 

27,933 

107.4 

Punjab .... 

1,02,000 

1,04,807 

102.8 

Haryana .... 

84,000 

75,351 

89.7 

Andhra Pradesh 

3,91,000 

3,13,937 

80.3 

Madhya Pradesh 

332,000 

2,90,057 

75.9 

Gujarat .... 

2,60,000 

1,95,260 

75.1 

Tamil Nadu .... 

2,92,000 

2,17,856 

74.6 

Orissa .... 

1,74,000 

1,28,156 

73.7 

Kerala .... 

1,60,000 

1,16,540 

72.8 

Karnataka .... 

3,05,000 

2,15,123 

70.5 

Rajasthan .... 

2,15,000 

U2,427 

61.6 

Uttar Pradesh 

631,000 

3,82,043 

61.5 

West Bengal .... 

337,000 

2,19351 

61.4 

Bihar .... 

4,18,000 

235319 

61.1 

Assam .... 

91,000 

48,153 

52.9 
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Pumpsets energised 


The rural electrification programme is geared up towards achieving the goal 
of bringing three million hectares of land under irrigation in each of the remaining 
three years of the Sixth Plan. Energisation of pumpsets enable the irrigation of new 
areas. As against a target of 3.78 lakhs, 2.59 lakhs pump-sets have been energised 
upto the end of February 1983. State-wise performance above 50 % of the re¬ 
quired average is given below : 


State 



Target 

Achlerement % 
April — Feb. 

achieved 

Jammu & Kashmir 



28 

65 

232.1 

Himachal Pradesh 



100 

113 

113.0 

.Karnataka . . 



21,000 

21,258 

106.3 

' Maharashtra . 



60,000 

62301 

103.8 

Madhya Ptradesh 



32,080 

30,745 

96.1 

Rajarthaa 



10,000 

8,397 

84.0 

Aadbra Pradesh 



36,000 

41330 

74.9 

Kerala 



12,000 

8335 

74.5 

Puaiab 



20,000 

14,148 

70.7 

Haryana 



20,000 

14423 

70.6 

Tamil Nada 


s ' a 

30,000 

19312 

64.0 

Trifara 

• « * 


300 

178 

59.3 

Orissa 

• « * 

• • 

5.100 

2,743 

53.8 
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Why Labour Unrest ? 


1 


“A qualitative drift in trade union activity” 


Alleging a qualitative drift in the trade union movement and its vertical and horizontal split, 
multiplicity of unions, inter and intra union rivalry, tardy implementation of labour laws as 
the villains of piece, causing labour unrest in the country, the author pleads for a deeper 
analysis and understanding of the problem to help establish inaustrial harmony. 


Shri G. K. Devarajulu, President. FICCI 


ONE is often made to wonder why a developing 
country like India should become subject to recurring 
industrial unrest which has tended to grow from year 
to year. In our quest to guarantee safe working condi¬ 
tions, and a reasonable wage, and to take care of in¬ 
dustrial hazards and post-retirement life, a detailed 
network of labour legislation has been enacted. Per¬ 
haps our social security system is far ahead of that of 
industrialised countries. It is equally true that our legis¬ 
lative coverage is not equalled by any other country, 
developed or developing. Yet, industrial strife has 
grown, number of mandays lost multiplied, intimida¬ 
tion, violence, coercion and gherao have been used to 
press industrial demands. There is a qualitative drift in 
the trade union activity. The last decade has witnessed 
a vertical and horizontal split in trade union movement. 
While in 1975 there were four national trade unions, 
today there are as many as eleven. Possibly, ah these 
factors cumulatively have led to a steady deterioration 
in the industrial relations climate of the country. 

Let us have a look at the industrial relations land¬ 
scape. In the absence of anything better, the number 
of mandays lost in a year can be regarded as a work¬ 
ing barometer of the industrial climate. In 1974. 40 
million mandays were lost which was a record setting 
year. The number came down to 12 million in 1976 
and reached another peak in 1979 with 43.8 million 
mandays lost. Happi^, a downswing was noticed in 
1980 wi»h 22- million lost mandays. That can be re¬ 
garded as an exceptional vear because there was a 
steep rise in 1981 with 32 million mandays lost. But 
most unfortunate year has been the ‘Year of Produc¬ 
tivity’ in which over 62 mil'ion mandays are estimated 
to have been lost due to strike in Bombay Textile Mills 
afonc. For the rest of the country mandays lost due to 
strikes and lockouts, excluding Bombay strike. Is esti¬ 
mated at 43.38 million. The yalue of estimated produc¬ 
tion lo's in 1982 k Rs. 174.69 crores. while for the 
Bombay textile industry it is about Rs. 750.00 crores. 

Eloquent as these figures are they necessarily raise 
a poser, i.e. whether all is well with our mdustrial rela¬ 
tions system and invite every well meanuig section to 
ponder over the reasons for this unsavoury develop¬ 
ment with a view to finding rational solutions. 


The villafais of piece 

There is no point in giving ready-made answers to 
this question. Multiplicity of unions, inter and intra 
union rivalry, tardy implementation of labour laws are 
cited as the villains of piece. They certainly are. But 
the issue for debate is why these unhealthy forces have 
developed and why effective remedial measures are not 
taken to curb them. A deeper analysis and understand¬ 
ing is required which alone would help establish indus¬ 
trial harmony. 

Historically speaking, the trade unionism in the 
country is an off-shoot of freedom movement of twen¬ 
ties, thirties and forties. Tlie unions did play a signi¬ 
ficant role in achieving Independence. In post-Inde¬ 
pendence period, the trade unions have become stronger 
but unfortunately splintered as well. Every political 
party has made deeper in-roads in the trade unions and 
as a consequence trade unions of different hues and 
stripes have come into being. Differing political sua¬ 
sions and ideological stances have obviously infested 
the union work style and competitive trade unionism 
has grown in direct proportion to political vying and 
competitiveness. More often than not, political differ¬ 
ences have been carried to industrial establishments 
and work stopped for reasons other than industrial. It 
is forgotten that a responsible opposition is an essential 
adjunct to democracy, but k leads to disastrous conse¬ 
quences when carried to factories and establishments. 
If there is collective action to demand good working 
conditions or reasonable payments, there is no quarrel. 
But when demands are pitched too high to secure 
twlitical upmanship against the other umon, produc¬ 
tion suffers, productivity goes down and consumers at 
large arc made to hold the empty buckets. 

Another outcome of the intense politicisation of the 
unions is that much meaningful dialogue between 
manaeement and labour k by-passed and the bridges 
of understanding burnt. Moreover, the leadership still 
beinc drawn from outside, its motivation is often at 
variance with that of the workers. The industrial rela¬ 
tions. therefore, become confrontationist rather than 
conciBatory and workeix are misled and incited to 
ston work. Political bandhs. gheraos, demonstrations 
and agitations have thus become endemic. Add'ticnally, 
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poiitiddba^ hits inhibited the growth of leadeiship from 
mong the workers themselves. It must be added here 
though in a democracy no group can be immune from 
poiii^ influences, but a line has to be drawn when 
glides should stop and growth interest is made a 
primary conewn. 

L^slatioa floirted 

11 IS aummed tnat as the indusiriahsatbn proceeds 
and me numOcr ot >vage-earners grow, Aiixiur legisla¬ 
tion oecomes an impuriant insirumeut tor regmauug 
employer-employee relaiious. luteiconaecuon Ociween 
labour legislauon and me aevelopment process has mus 
come to DC widely recognised. In India me legai and 
social policy of Opvernment in the neid ot labour has 
been so iramcd as to take care of every pos-ible facet 
of industnal liie. Yet, mey have not helped me growth 
ot eiiner the comnutt^ work force or creation oi neces¬ 
sary' work emos wnich has made Japan such a stt..ng 
industrial power. It is pertinent lO ask, if legislation 
was ihc answer to industnal problems, we should have 
perfect harmony between labour and management, lhat 
nas not happened. The fegisla^on, therefore, .has come 
to lose respectability, since it is flouted with impunity. 
The reasons are nqt far to seek. 

in our uasic to enact laws and rcguiauons, we have 
boriowcd loicign, nioucis, olieu niooe proviued by 
nigiuy inuusinansed cxiuntncs, or auapieo provisions 
irujii me stanuards set by invgrnaiionai i-aoour Orga¬ 
nisation. 1 ms uas tesulied in uie labour legisiauon bemg 
unrelated to the stage ot economic growm, me position 
01 wage earners wiuun me toiaf worK loice, tac level 
and scale ot wages and the state oi institutional ueve- 
Jopment ot the country. Obviously, mere has been a 
eonsiuerable slippage m the impiemeniation ot me 
labour laws. This gap has also contributed to the lack 
ut strong trade union movement and cflcctive labour 
tiilminisiraiion. It is not wrong to maintain that while 
111 West industrialisation has preceded labour legisla¬ 
tion, in India converse is true. Labour legislation has 
preceded industrialisation. Jn the process the rights 
I'l employers and the obligations of workers hate be- 
ci rae confused. 

Industrial relations commission 

It is paradoxical that legislation itself has encouraged 
mushrooming of trade unions and, occasionally, con¬ 
tained the seeds of industrial strife. Take for example 
the Trade Unions Act, under which any seven person> 
can register as a made union. It’s provisions are openly 
used by rival leaders to hoist their own unions on the 
management. It is not uncommon to come across 37 
unions functioning in an establishment employing 1700 
workers. Industrial relations are bound to remain un¬ 
settled under such circumstances. It is a pity that even 
after 56 years of its existence the damage the Trade 
Unions Act has done has not been recognised and no 
serious attempts have been made to take corrective 
m^casures. One can only hope that the current thinking 
o' Government on the constitution of Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Commission would be given a concrete shape and 
steps will be taken to bring order in the chaofle trade 
unton terrain. Let us accept that unless trade unions 
operating in a unit are contained and definitive guide¬ 
lines are laid down for the determination of repressn- 
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tative union and bargaining agent, there cannot be 
industrial harmony, towsoever pious and suave our 
resolutions might be. 

There is need for a new Industrial Relations Act. 
I'he view generally shared is that the present Inuustrial 
Disputes Act has not only faded in preventing strife 
but some of its provisions have been used to upset 
negotiated settlements and thereby, frustrate the growth 
of collective bargainmg. Even though there are penal 
provisions with regard to illegal strikes, they art seldom 
invoked. There is hardly any insiance where workers 
going on illegal strike have been punished. Instances 
are aplenty where minority unions have unila.erally ter¬ 
minated the agreements between management and re¬ 
presentative unions duly authenticated by the govern¬ 
ment machinery. Even an exemplary legislation like 
ihe Bombay Industrial Relations Act has not stopped 
the up-start trade union leaders to bring the wheels of 
production to a stop. The long drawn strike in Bom¬ 
bay textile industry is one such example. 

The employers’ grudge 

T he employing commumty have often lameuted itie 
way autiJUiiucs lucmscivcs occumc a party lu utc 
Moxaiiuu ot me provisions ot me suiiUtc, la&e tor ms- 
laiice me payment or i>onus Act wmen speiis out. a 
formula for determining toe quaiuum oi Ounus pay- 
aoic, wtijr a noor ana a cciuug. ims is tiui Uie piuce 
to go into the merits or uemeius oi uie te^istuuuu. out 
11 neeus lo oc cmpuasiscu mat uu<.e me law iias been 
maue opeiative me payment ot bonus siioutu siiteUy 
oe m aceoraaiicc wtto its piovisious. kci, aiier me 
bonus percentage is arrivca at me iiiUu.>iriautts are 
picssurised oy auUioriiies to conceae extra payment 
outsiue me pate or tne nonus Act. ibe managements 
are helpless in such situations, if in one State suen ex- 
gratia payments arc cunceued, there is no reason why 
similar umcasonable demands are not voiced by 
workers and get the support from authorities in other 
Slates. Of course, the Central Oovernment have ad¬ 
vised the States to strictly follow the provisions of the 
Hon us Act. But the situation still remains unsettled 
and leads to industrial unr^t. 

J nis, however, docs not imply that there is no need 
for legislative prescriptions. The issue is, if a legal 
frame-work is necessary, what is the basic form in 
which the employer-employee relations or labour- 
management relations should be regulated. Here, it 
should be kept in mind that any arrangement, legisla¬ 
tive Or otherwise, for industrial relations will deal onfy 
with a very small percentage of the total work force, 
and bulk of the labour will be left to its own ways and 
means. Perhaps, too much pre-occupation with the oi- 
gaiuscd sector has created a privileged class of workers 
which, in relentless pursuit of its own sectional interest, 
has totally ignored the claims of bulk of the population 
on the results of industrial operations. This situation 
made the Prime Minister to exclaim that ‘in India 
being employed itself is a privilege’. The consumer 
interests have suffered a great deal on account of the 
inward looking behaviour patterns of tliis organised 
class totalling 22 million workers out of a labour force 
of 260 million in a population of 700 niillion. 
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A mt»Ay dcflUae ia coanitaMt 

lo the ocmtext of the developmental needs of the 
coonuy the freedom of Association and Kight to 
Organise needs to be examined. Being deeply commit, 
ted to democtaQr the Constitution of India has guaran¬ 
teed this fundamental light, 'there are three Conven¬ 
tions and equal number of Recommendations or the 
intenutuonai i^boua Organisation on the subject. It is 
a brilliant testimony to democratic ethos that in India 
we nave not only respected the iundamental right of 
tieeuom of Assoctauon and Right to Organise but 
positive steps have oeen taken for promoting it turuugh 
legbfauon and mpartite consultations. Bipartism Im 
been encouraged. U has grown. 

But of late there are signs of gradual and steady 
decline m our commitment to those values which sus¬ 
tain and inspires democratic principles. There does not 
appc^ lO be enough recogmuon ot the obligations that 
are concomitant on freedom and egahtarianisni. It is 
now lelt that the Internadonal Labour Organisation as 
also the Government of India have aaopted enough 
instruments and enacted a number of laws which iny 
down the rights of workers and the obligations of em¬ 
ployers. it is time that the duties of workers are clearly 
expressed and made deeply ingrained in our work 
culture. Further, in evolving any legal frame-work for 
industrial relations, the emphasis should be on making 
laws simple and understandable to all those who stand 
to benefit or are governed by them. The definitions of 
various terms should be simple. The objecuve of the 
legislation should be to encourage the formation and 
growth of strong organisations of workers and em¬ 
ployers with a stimulus for their upward integration 
into strong federations, llie law must also provide a 
sound system for the identification of collective bargain¬ 
ing agent, along with the identification and determina¬ 
tion of bargaining levels. 

Lawa should be enforced 

Finafiy, laws should be strictly enforced and any 
breach of it should attract penalty, legislations like 
Industrial Disputes Act and lYade Unions Act shoidd 
be replaced by Industrial Relations Commissions as 
recommended by the National Commission on Labour. 
Collective bargaining shoidd be encouraged and clear 
norms shouM be established for the determination of 
bargaining agent. That will help weed out imdesirable 
trade unions and their leadersUp. A fresh thought 
should be given to the formulation of wage policy itot 
attempts to harmonise the claims of the workmen with 
that of the demands of national development on the 
industrial product. Trade union movement should be 
gradual^ wheeled awray from political parties and any 
attempt at the pcdiUcisation of the unions should be 
discouraged. In future ^pensation of industnal rela¬ 
tions, tripartism and bipartkn should play an increasin¬ 
gly influential role. These altme will promote participa¬ 
tive involvement and arrangements. Managements 
should pay better attendon to the development of 
human resources in theh undertakings. Gone are the 
days when a w(»kman could be treated as a commodity. 
He is not only a fhetor c/t production, but is tlie very 


centre of all industrial activity. A cemtented com- 
ttiltted worker is tiie best asset that a manag ement 
could have, and he is he stron^t {mmdation lor the 
creation of healthy and harmonmia industrial rdations 
system, □ 


Panel of Economists for Planmng 
Commission constituted 


THE Government of India (Planning Commission) 
has constituted a panel of Economists with knowledge 
and experience of the problems of different States 
and Regions to advise the Planning Commission on 
the formulation of the National Plan and assessment 
of Plan performance. The twenty-two member panel 
will also consider specific issues relating to develop¬ 
ment and planning of different Slates and Regions. 


The Panel set up with immediate effect will consist 
of the following members :— 

Dr. Kanta Almja, Department of Economics, Raja¬ 
sthan University; Dr. I. Z. Bhatty, Director General, 
National Council of Applied Economic Research ; Dr. 
P. F. Brahmananda, Professor of Economics, Univer¬ 
sity of Bombay; Dr. Boudhyan Chattopadhyay, Direc¬ 
tor, Cressida, Calcutta; Dr. P. C. Goswami, Professor 
and Head, Deptt. of Agricultural Economics, Assam 
Agricultural University, Jorhat; Dr. P. C, Joshi, 
Director, Institute of Economic Growth, Delhi; Dr. 
Waheeduddin Khan, Director, Centre for Economic & 
Social Studies, Hyderabad; Dr. C. T. Kurien, Director, 
Madras Institute of Development Studies, Madras ; Dr. 
D. T. Lakdawala, Sardar Patel Institute of Economic 
& Social Research, Abmedabad; Prof. S. C. Minocha, 
Deptt. of Economics, Bhopa! University; Prof. Baidya- 
nath Mishra, Vice-{^!hancellor, Orissa University of 
Agriculture & Technology, Bhubaneshwar; Dr. D. P. 
Nanjundappa, Vice-chancellor, Dharwar University 
Prof. K. A. Naqvi, Delhi School of Economics; Dr. 
T. S. Papola, Direcfor, Giri Institute of Development 
Studies, Lucknow; Prof. G. Parthasarthy, Department 
of Economics & Applied Economics and Cooperation, 
Andhra Pradesh University, Waltair; Dr. I. G. Patel, 
Director, Indian Institute of Management, Abmedabad, 
Prof. Pradhan; U. Prasad, A. N. Sinha Institute of 
Social Studies, Patna; Prof. Institute for Social & Eco¬ 
nomic Change, Bangalore; Dr. N. Rath, Director, 
Gokhale Institute of Politics & Economics, Pune; Dr. 
H. K. Manmohan Singh, Professor, Department of 
Econoipics, Punjabi University, Patiada; Dr. A. Vaid- 
yanathan. Centre for Development Studies, Trivandrum 
and Dr, Pravin Visaria, Sardar Patel Institute of Eco¬ 
nomics and Social Research, Abmedabad. 

The Panel will normally meet twice a year. 
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■ , . .. Why Labour Unrest ? m 

Are trade unions really responsible ? 

The wage conflict is fundamental between labour and capital says the author, and adds "the 
unrest is therefore natural in view of the existing wage policy being pursued and the labour 
policy being geared to buttress that policy. It is also a truism and a fact of life and experience 
that without wirest or strike struggles or at least strike threat no demands are settled". 

T. N. SEDDHANTA, SECRETARY, AITUC 


WHILE discussing labour unrest there is a ten¬ 
dency to highlight mainly and often exaggerate the 
mandays losses due to strUce; the substantial mandays 
lost every year on account of lock-outs with intensity 
vai^g from state to state and from industry to indus¬ 
try is generally sou^t to be underplayed. During the 
Emergency in 1976. out of total mandays losses due 
to work-stoppages, lock-outs accounted for as much 
as 78 per cent. Even in 1978, after the Emergency, 
lock-outs accounted for more than 45 per cent of 
the total mandays losses. In states like West Bengal, 
incidence of lock-outs and mandays losses on this 
account often far outstrips that for strikes. 

Besides, while discussing labour unrest, work- 
stoppages etc. no one cares to compmre the mandays 
lost with the total mandays worked in a unit or 
industry as the case may be. Even in 1979 which 
record^ the biggest time loss in the seventies— 
44 million mandays, the time loss was only 2 per 
cent of the total mandays worked in factories in 
that jrear and the percentage would be even less if 
losses outside factory establishments are included. 

There is no denying the fact that in the recent 
period the industrial relations situation in the country 
has deteriorated and a situation of confrontation 
between labour and Government has developed as a 
result of a series of events. 

The Bombay strike 

The longdrawn strike of Bombay textile workers 
which has already completed fourteen months has 
laid bare the basic malaise from which the industrial 
relations 8}rstem in this country continues to suffer. 
The strike which commenced on January 18, 1982 
acquired distinction not only because of its long 
duration, being the longest strike in the history of 
strike struggles in this country, but also because of 
the unity and determination displayed by the workers 
fading all hardships and sufferings and baffling every 
calculation of the Government, the millowners and 
perhaps many a trade union. The Parliament was 
told rwently that loss of production on account of 
the ^ke up to January 3i, 1983 amounted to 1,083 
million metres of cloth besides loss of exports etc. 

, And this happened in the year of Productivity. Tt 
j oidy shows how scant is the concern for production 
1 ot the Government and the overriding concern that 
■ was evident was to somehow defeat the strike. 
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Without trying to appreciate the depth of discontent 
amonmt the workers accumulated for yeai^ in the 
questmn of wages, bonus, DA etc. and the failure 
of the recognis^ INTUC union in this regard, the 
Government from the beginning tried to politicise the 
strike and refused to intervene for a negotiated settle¬ 
ment, and the strike rolled on month after month. 
Is it not unbecoming of a responsible Government 
to remain absolutely callous in the matter of inter¬ 
vening for a negotiated settlement? The main aim 
of all moves so far on the part of the Government 
and the millowners, has been to hnd ways and means 
to rehabilitate the discredited INTUC Union which 
has undoubtedly been totally rejected by the workers 
en masse. The millowners also are trying to make 
the best of the situation by extracting more and more 
concession and reliefs. 

Union membership verification 

The so-called representative union was foisted on 
the workers by virtue of the undemocratic VIR Act 
for the last about four decades, and not as a result 
of democratic choice of the workers. The continued 
huge loss of production or the sufferings of such a 
large number of workers with their families do not 
seem to be of as mudi concern for the Government 
as the propping up of the INTUC Union and to keep 
if afloat in the service of millowners and along with 
it the infamous BIR Act and its undemocratic method 
of determining representative union. The Bombay 
textile strike has also demonstrated and perhaps 
nothing else could have done so thoroughly, the 
utter hollowness of the method of verification of 
membership rolls for the purpose of determining the 
representative Union. But the Government does not 
seem to be inclined to draw any lesson from the 
strike and continues to stubbornly resist the method 
of Mcret ballot which is the only democratic method 
available, so that workers can express their free choice. 
And If from a village Panchavat member right up 
to the President of the Republic can be elected bv 
secret ballot it defies reason why the workers will be 
denied the democratic right to choose their represen¬ 
tative union for the purpose of collective bargaining. 

The industrial relaHons situation will be spared of 
manv irritaHons If this elementary democratic proce¬ 
dure is accepted. An influential section of employers 
also veered round this method some time ago in the 
light of their own experiences oh tiie ineffectiveness 
of unions foisted frtm above. 


CMw ea Indt mdoa ri|^ 

The tzade uaiou have time and amin ezpiesaed 
coacm at the polii^ being incieafilng^ pursued bjr 
the Government for the last few yean, a pcdicy 
OQDfronta^n with organised labour, Instead of oon* 
lUltiuioD and dialogs winch alone can create the 
proper climate for healthy industrial relations situa* 
don. The systematic attempt to put curbs of all 
kinds cm the trade union ri^^ts and functioning at 
trade unions in order to contain what is called 
collective trade imion power, will perpetuate industrial 
unrest wUch will inevitably find expression in various 
forms. The Janata Government also tried and brought 
forward the comprehensive Industrial Relations Bill 
in 1978 whidi was rdected by the entire trade union 
movement, the INTUC inclusive, as antirworker and 
anti-trade union. The basic approach of the present 
government is not dilferent and in fact, the same 
approach is being pursued perhaps more vigorously. 
During the last three years Labour has been under 
contbuous attacks—its right of collective barg^ing, 
ri^t of strike, right of forming and functioning of 
trade unions have all been the target of governmental 
atta^. The Chambers of Commerce and employers* 
orgaidsations have also been persistently demanding 
stringent steps against trade union rights. 

It is significant that precisely during this period 
when Labor’s rights and benefits are the target cl 
continuous onslaughts, when more and more controb 
are sought to be .imposed on the trade unions, that 
all controls and re^sttions on Industry and Trade 
were bebg graduauy liberalised, bcrcasing conces¬ 
sions and incentives were being given to them to 
create what is called conduciw climate for industrial 
bvestment and so on. 

Attack on collective bargainit^ came to fore in 
connariion with the strike of 1251000 workers of the 
Bangalore-based public sector undertakings which 
lasted from the end of December 1980 to the first 

? Barter of 1981. During the course of this strike, on 
ebruary 1, 1981 the Ordinance on LIC employees 
was promulgated empowering the government to uni¬ 
laterally determine the .service conditions of I.IC em¬ 
ployees and thus depriving them of the tight of collective 
baiTtaining. Even the statutory agreement of 1974 
concluded wfh the appmi'al of the government wus 
sought to be snbverteif in respea of bonus and DA. 
Eariier. by means of a Government notification, the 
right of collective bargaining of GIC employees was 
nimified. The trade unions registered Ineir protest 
against such anti-labour measures, and tried to point 
out that such measures will act as permament provoca¬ 
tion to industrial unrest, but the government was not 
in a mood to psy any had to such plea. 

‘TSMA. a Damocles* award" 

Then again in Jidv 1981. prcdsely when mandays 
losses on account of strike had sharply declined, the 
Essential Sennoes Maintenance Ordmance (ESMO) 
was promulgated empowering the gm-enintent to pro¬ 
hibit strike in so-called essentia! services whose list 
the government will have discrefioo to enlarge at will. 
And the BiW in Parliament was sponsored and jwlofed 
surprisingly not by the Labour Minister, hut by the 


Home Mimstex, as if it is not an mdustrial relationr 
guwtlon, but a law aid order quotipn. It, ootbm, 
betrays a t dnd of ^i^ioadi and attitude. BaxSer* in 
1980, the Nadonal Secuiily Act was mil in the statute 
book wl^ is dbo being used aganst'trade unkms 
despite oflBcial assurances that it would not be used 
to suppress fradc union movement. 

The Act has since been amended to bring sixteen 
industries under Its purview. By enacting the ESMA 
the Government took. one more step towards om- 
frmitatioh with Labour, The right of strike will thus 
be at the mercy of ESMA wiuch will be hanging as 
Dam^les’ Sword over the head of the workers as a 
permanent threat. The right of strike is fundamental 
to collective bargaining and without this right coHe^ 
live bargaining will be reduced to a farce. In this 
situation it is idle to blame the workers If they put 
up resistance against the continuous encroachments 
into their rights and the protest took the form of a 
countrywide industrial general strike, the first of Its 
Idnd in this country, on January 19, 1982, on a 13- 
polnt demands, including the demand for the repeal of 
ESMA. 

The Government was relentless and continued un¬ 
abated its offensive. At the fag end of the budget 
session in 1982, a spate of amendment Bills were 
introduced in Parliament relating, in particular, to the 
Industrial Disputes Act and the Trade Unions Act and 
a new Bill covering employees’ of hospitals, educattona] 
institutions etc. following the footsteps of the Janata 
Government, was also introduced. The Government 
did not care <o hold consultations with the trade unions 
before proposing the amendments which have been 
lifted almost bodily from the infamous IR Bill of 1978 
sponsored by the Janata Government. The Supreme 
Court verdict of February 1978 expanding the defini¬ 
tion of “IndiKtry”, has been flouted and the separate 
Bin prohibiting strike, prescribing compulsory arbitra¬ 
tion and so on. was introduced. 

The Industrial Disputes Ad 

Out of these amendment Bills, the one related to the 
Industrial Disputes Act has afready been pushed 
through the Parliament on August 9 last year. The 
other two arc still pending. 

These amendment Bills have been decried by the 
overwhelming majority of trade union organisations as 
they seek to impose increasingly stringent restrictions 
on the trade union, its functioning and activities as a 
democratic mass organisation. Unions, their office¬ 
bearers are threatened^ with punitive meas'ures, even 
cancellation of regj.strati6n In the name of unfair labour 
pactice and on the plea of participation in so-called 
illegal strike and powers of officialdom are sought to 
be widened to enable it to interfere info the internal 
affairs of trade unions. Meanwhile a National Labour 
Conference was convened on September 17 and 18. 
1982. It is also significant to note that w^lle the central 
trade union organisations were informed of the Labour 
Conference tclegraphicafly on July 13, the Industrial 
Disputes fAmendmenO Bill was rushed fhrouj^ the 
[x>k Sabha on August 9. But the Goverament refused 
to keep the Bill pending tDI the Labour Conference 
has an opportunity to discuss the amendments propo,?ec?, 
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ai tto flgfa ia all i^ipess tbts Govosmeat should have 
agreed. The majoiUy o£ Catial tiadh onion oxpniaa- 
uc«s in the circaaMtanora decided }o boycott t^ con* 
feience as accoxding to them, no useful purpose would 
luune served by their participation in view of, patti- 
cululyj the closed nund ot the Government. The 
truncated NatiObal Labour Conference dominated by 
the em|rtoyers and INfUC leadership, and the sub- 
commidee formed by it, put forth more reactionary 
and anti'Worker proposals by way of turtber amend¬ 
ments to the Indusurial Disputes Act and the Trade 
Unions Act. It was reported that all decisions were 
tiilfp.n with complete unaniihity I 

Jn of these amendments, turthei restrictions 
are proposed to be imposed on the right of strike 
icavuig naruiy any scope tor any legal strike in this 
country, liven the right of members of a trade union 
to elect othce-beareis of their choice wilf be curbed, 
in addition to the long list of so-called unfair labour 
practices, the so-called of Conduct evolved by 
the conference is designed to impose more restrictions 
on the activities ot trade unions and their members. 

Government not responsive 

All these exercises aim at the lcgislati\c, judicial and 
administrative control of trade unions and all their 
activities in defence of workers' interests. The employers 
will be tlie happiest as the employers’ orgamsaaoDj 
have been demanding for long lor eliective measures 
to suppress trade muons and trade union power, it 
goes witbdut saying, these measures will only exacer¬ 
bate industrial retains in this country, and provoke 
labour unrest. The govermnent bus also depart^ from 
the time honoured practice of putting up before the 
Indian Labour Conference (ILCj any ptoposed legis- 
laiioQ or amendment to any existing labour law ter 
discussion. 

Ihis practice was followed since the inception of 
the tripartite system at the national level during British 
days. Since sometime this healthy practice has been 
abandoned and the Government has chosen to act. 
unilaterally and even in disregard of the opinion of 
the trade unions. The representatives of central trade 
unions who boycotted the national labour conference 
urged the Labour Minister when they met him on 
February 3, to “start with a clean slate” and that the 
trade unions are prepared to enter into dialogue and 
discussions to evoKe a better industrial relations sys¬ 
tem, but with no positive response. If the Government 
shows any positive attitude trade luiions do respond 
and do not hesitate to do so. For example, the central 
trade unions promptly called off the strike in public 
sector undertakings scheduled to take place on January 
28 this year soon after the finance Minister a^ecd 
to set up a committee “to recommend an appropriate 
upward rise in the rate of DA to the workers in the 
Central Public SectcK* undertakhigs.” But <be Govern- 
rarat is dragging feet and even after two months no 
committee as agreed upon and promised has yet been 
set up. Can <me blame the workers if they lose faiib 
in seriousn^ of the Government ? 

Fjos^ of real wages 

Amongst the major causes of labour unrest are the 
wages and bonus wliich between them account for 
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about 40 per cent of industrial disputes. Government 
Dcuig (he largest empic^er, has been ftffiowmg a policy 
ui wage-resuamt, if not of wage freeze. The auack on 
me rigni ot collecuve oatgainmg and Uie oioad-siues 
oi a pouucai-ideological nature pt the question of 
lu-cailed "high wage islands' dn^'ied against the 
orgam^ woiiceis is~basically aim^ at that, in fact, 
LUC uecze, ii not wage cut^ is already in operkion. The 
rate 6l Dearness AUowancc lor worxers of public 
sector undertakings has been ircezed at Ks. i.3U per 
point which is a part of the guidelines of the Bureau 
oi i'ubUc Lnuirpnses (.BPby against wbicn the strike 
was scheduled to take place on January 28 last. 'Ihe 
Government now admits (hat ^ere is “erosion of real 
wages of wevkers of Public Sector undertakings because 
me present rate of DA at Ks. 1.30 per point rise in 
the CPi does not fully neutralise the tise m (he cost 
of living even at the lowest level ol wages....” 'fhe 
erosion of real wages is not confined to the wmrkeis 
of Public Sector undertakings but on all workers 
having shding scale DA not only in respect of the rate 
ui DA per point of rise of CPI, but also due to defects 
iu the compiiutiuu of the indices themselves. The Rath 
Committee Report (1977) li^ shotro what was es¬ 
tablished during the sixties by expert Committees that 
the index numbers with 1950 base which is currently 
iu force, on various counts are defective and they 
underestimate the price rise. But the Government has 
refused to rectify tl:e detects and the workers are thus 
doubly penahs^ inasmuch as full neutraEsation is 
denied and on the other hand, a defective price index 
series have been kept in lorce. 

Despite profuse concern expressed in season and 
out of season by the powers-that-bc and the big em¬ 
ployers tor the unorganised workers, the needbased 
norm of minimum wages unanimously agreed upon at 
the ISth Indian Labour Conference in 1957 has been 
systematically downgraded and its content reduced to 
v^at is called the povertyline wage level. Even the 
minimum wages fixed by the Government, both at (he 
state and Central levels, for different industries and 
occupations covered by the Minimum Wages Act arc 
in most cases yet to reach the poverty line level in 
terms of the prescription of ^e Planning Commission, 
apart from thie question of implementation of whatever 
wages arc statutorily fixed. 

The concept of 'poverty line’ wage has been evolved 
not for the purpose of raising those below poverty 
line above the line, but to freeze the demand of 
workers in the organised sector for wage rise on 
fictitious plea. 

The *%iglls-wage islands” 

Despite talks of “high wage islands” by the Govern¬ 
ment the mass media and the big business, it has now 
been fairly well established team various published 
studies by the various Oovemmental agencies that 
Indian workers fven of the organised sectors are denied 
their due in tenns'of share of wages in tot^ factor pay¬ 
ments, level of real wages, sbme of wages in value 
added etc. and the shares show distinct 
trends, whereas the shares of profits, dividend and 
interest earners show increasing trends. It is also a 
canard often spread that the Industrial workers ate 
appropriating larger share of the national income and 
{Continued on page 17) 




, New forest policy iirims at graerating 

rural employment 

The National Committee on Environmental Planning has recommended a new forest policy 
which gives thrust to the generation of employment for rural and tribal population and rapid 
increase in forest cover including grass cover on denuded lands urfitfor permanent agriculture. 


THE new Forest Policy recommended by the 
National Committee on mvironmental Planning 
(NCEP) gives thrust to the generation of employment 
to nird and« tribal population and raj^ increase in 
forest cover including g^ass cover on denuded bads 
unfit for permanent agriculture. 

Keeping in view the need for evolution of a conser¬ 
vation strategy that recognises resources limitations and 
ensures maintenance of life support systems for present 
and future generations, the NCEP has recommended 
the following major objectives in the pew Policy :— 

Proportion of area ondw free cover 

A rapid increase in forest cover through protection 
of all existing forest eco-systems, the creation of tree 
cover and grass cover on all degraded and denuded 
lands which are not fit to permanent agriculture, be¬ 
sides generation of employment for the unemployed 
and under-employed rural and tribal people and the 
derivation of long-term economic benefits through 
well-managed resources. 

Forest management programme should rest on 
mult^fle functions and! mufti-dimensional uses including 
conservation of environment, prelection of existing 
forest eep-systems, conservation of flora and fauna, 
devekqmient of selected forest areas for educational 
and recreational purposes, grazing facUities for the 
large livestock and protection of interests of tribals in 
the profits of trade and industry based on Minor Forest 
Produce (MFP) etc. 

Proportion of area aider tree cover 

Highest priority must be given to stopping any 
further reduction in tree covet both by protecting 
existing forests from destruction and provision of 
altemative sources for fuel, fodder and timber needs 
of the people and requirements of forest-based indus¬ 
tries. Diversion of forest lands to non-forest purposes 
should be done after careful exarninatiem by competent 
authorities keeping in view social and environment costs 
and ^nefits and should automatically include funds 
as a part of the project cost to providb for compensatory 
afforestation. 

Management of all existing forests shoidd be regula¬ 
ted for maintenance of basic environmental functions. 
A minimum tree density should be maintained with 
constant monitoring of regeneration growth and 
mortality of the tree crop, besides periodically imder- 
taking intemated and c(HS[sehensive forestry, hydro¬ 
logical, 8(^ bobmical, geolo^cal and zoolomcal 
surveys, Qcar-fcffing of natoS forests and their 


replacement by monocultural plantations of quick-grow¬ 
ing species by State Forest Departments and State 
Forest DcveJtqiment Corporations should be avoided. 

Monitoring of workix^ foreste to maintain ecological 
balance and overall conservation of environment should 
be ensured by a centra! agency and financial incentives 
provided to local populations to preserve and enhance 
forest cover includii^ encouragement to formation of 
forest labourers’ cooperatives and forest-based cottage 
and small-scale industries. 

Shifting cultivation should be eradicated through a 
cooperative effort and introduction of altemative 
programmes including integrated programmes of agri¬ 
culture, horticulture, anin^ husbandry and forestry 
suitably harmonised with proper land use practices. 

Resources for finest industries 

Forest-based industries—big or small—should be 
permitted only after a rigorous scrutiny by a central 
agency with special reference to environmental conse¬ 
quences. Such forest-based industries should be en¬ 
couraged to obtain their own supplies at market prices 
—to stimulate plantations of quick growing trees on 
degraded lands. Pressure on forest resource base should 
be reduced through more efiScient management like 
developing new uses of weeds like Lantana, Eupato- 
rium, Parthenium and water hyacinth, locate alter- 
nativeslsubstitutes in other resource areas, recycle used 
products etc. Use of alterantive energy sources such 
as Kerosene, LJ’.G. and biogas and adoption of the 
efficient and smokeless ‘chulhas’ is particularly 
significant here. 

The combined resources of Central and State Gov¬ 
ernments should be utilised to halt further regularisa- 
tiqn of existing encroachments and prevent invasion of 
forest lands. A modem system of fire watching and 
organised fire fighting should be evolved for protection 
from forest fires. 

Special efforts should be made for forestry education, 
extension and research. 

Career phnnhig 

Carew Planning should be done to officers in Forest 
rnanagement to specialise in specific fields like pr^uxa- 
tion of wwking plans, sbdal fores^, project planning 
and implementatK)!^ forestry Ipgisfation, forestry eco¬ 
logy and conservation, log^ng and foddo’ cnlthratlon 
etc. 

Local and Tribal {mpulations should be associated 
with forestry operations like silvicultute, management, 
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exttBCtto 0 and qtiltsation of forest produce as well as 
in forest-based foduitties. 

Tbe of fbo proposed Forest PoS^ eamiot 

be met without a<^uate ^nces if areas measuring 
teas of millions of hectares are to be placed under 
permanent vegetal cover, if further degradation of 
rauntry’s basic natund .resources is to be halted and 
Its economy is to be regenerated. 

Improved logging tools and techniques should be 
introduced to improve the effidency of esrtraction and 
minimise damage to rest of the forest stock during 
extraction. 

Development ol communlcattons 

Road and communication network (including that 
for defence purposes) in the natural forest areas of 
the country shodd be planned with utmost care. All 
forests in ecologically sensitive areas should be allowed 
to remain inaccessible construction of roads should 
be undertaken only after adequate geological and 
geomorphological investigations besides precautions 
regarding soil erosion and landslides. 

Export of wood-based forest produce should be 
completely banned. Clearance for the export of minor 
forest products should be given only after ensuring 
that this trill not threaten their survival. 

Iniliroved data base 

Early steps should be taken to improve the exist¬ 
ing methods for regular collection, collation and 
publication of reliable data regarding all aspects of 
forestry management. 

The vital and pennanent needs of the country 
for such a Policy include the need for ntaintenance 
of environmental stability and preservation of ex¬ 
isting natural forests; checking denudation and soil 
erosion in the catcliment areas of rivers, prevention 
of floods and droughts and control of premature sil- 
tation of costly reservoirs; checking erosion along 
treeless banks of rivers, in the hot and cold deserts 
of Tliar and Ladakh and their environs, on large 
stretches of waste lands in the hilly aifl drier parts, 
on areas denuded of vegetation by shifting cultiva¬ 
tion and on barren sea shores; generation of produc¬ 
tive employment for the tmemployed and uiader- 
craployed in the rural sector jn programmes _ of 
alforestatiou of degraded lands and generating 
forest-based employment for rural artisans; meeting 
requirements of fuelwood, fodder, minor forest produce 
and small timber for the rural and tribal population 
through afforestation of all denuded and degraded 
lands; eliminating the pressure of industry on na¬ 
tural forests t&ou^ afforestation; provision of 
amenities for recreation and conservation education 
in urban and rural environments; and the need for 
creating a people’s movement for achieving these 
obiectives. 

Dqihden of finettt resources 

No more than 12 per cent of the country's land 
surface or less than half of the 75 million hectares 
classed as forest lands in revenue records, is actual¬ 
ly under adequate tree cover. While deforestation 
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<s taldng place at the rate of at least one million 
hectares, new plantations do not account for more 
than .5 million hecatres per annum. 13 millicm hec¬ 
tares dassed as ‘permanent pastures' are in fact 
generally without any vegetation on account of either 
overgrazing or encroachments. Another 40 million 
hectares of non-forest lands are ckssi&ed as either 
‘fallows’ or ‘cultivable wastes’ and lack vegetal cover. 
The National Forest Policy, enunciated in 1952. on 
the otlier hand, advocates the maintenance of 60 
per cent of the area in hilly tracts and 20 per cent 
of the area in the plains—or l|3rd of the entire 
geographical area of our country—under forest 
cover. 

Some major reasons behind the depletion of our 
forest resources are; 

— low priority for preservation of tree cover 
and utilisation of forest lands for settling 
the landless and construction of dams and 
mines etc; 

— inadequate allocation of financial and 
managerial resources for afforestation and 
effective replenishment of fast dwindling 
forest resources; 

— establishment of forest-based industries 
without due regard to viability of the re¬ 
source base; 

— Government’s tendency to kxik upon for¬ 
ests as a revenue-generating sector and 
consequent pressures to maximise extrac¬ 
tion even against technical advice. 

— Insufficient forest department .staff and 
technical equipment to practise scient’fic 
extraction methods and prevent excessive 
felling by forest contractors and damage 
by forest fires. 

— replacement, in many re-foresfation pro¬ 
grammes, of degraded natural mixed for¬ 
ests srith mono-cultural plantations. 

— failure to involve tribal and local com- 

' munities in preservation and augmentation 

of forest resources. 

— intense human pressures on forests for 
grazing, fuel and timber. 

— absence of a reliable system for the collec¬ 
tion and reporting of accurate data on 
forest resources. 

— piecemeal approaches to the formulation 
imd execution of various development pro¬ 
jects, taking little account of the impact 
of snch projects on forest resource base. □ 

II 



A Mahout gets an elephant for the asking 


To create mass awareness Kerala celebrated February as Integrated Rural Development ■ 
Month. A mahout who lost his job due to Land Reforms Acts was given an elephant so that he 
could work in the forest. 


E. VASU 


PROBLEMS of unemployment and irovcrty aie 
the most ticklish that have been facing our country. 
The incidenee of these problems is the greatest in 
our rural areas. 

Ever since we achieved independence a program¬ 
me of socio-economic development of the country 
was launched by the Government through the suc¬ 
cessive Five Year Plans. These plans have, no 
doubt, brought about considerable progress in vari¬ 
ous sectors of our economy but the fruns of progress 
seem to have bypassed the rural poor. 48 per cent 
of our population is still below the jjoverfy line and 
g«*neral impression is that despite the overall pro¬ 
gress achieved over the years, the rich have become 
richer and the poor poorer. 

Ihc importance of planning from the grassroots 
level has however, been well recognised by our plan¬ 
ners and others. They have now underlined the need 
of studying and planning the programmes of rural 
development and especially those intended for the 
benefit of the rural poor by formulating block plans 
and District plans. 

The programme of Integrated Rural Development 
is meant for the rural poor and the target groups in¬ 
clude the sjnall and marginal farmers, the landless 
labourers, the Village artisans and the scheduled 
casts and the Scheduled tribes. The intention is to 
help all these poor to cross the poverty line by tak¬ 
ing up schemes suited to the needs and requirements 
of a f^ly. These schemes are financed with subsi¬ 
dies given by the government and loan raised with 
the help of institutional finance. These schemes 
slumld be c.ipable of generating sufficient income 
on a sustained basb to help to raise the standard of 
living of the family land to enable it to repay loans 
taken from the banks within the period of time. 

A proupwiiim with a dUference 

It may be noted that programmes for certain tar¬ 
get groups like the small and marginal farmers and 
tlte agricultural labourers like the S.F.D.As and 
M.F.A.L. were launched by Government earlier. But 
the programme of IRDP is distinct from the earli -r 
efforts made in improving the lot of certain sections 
of the poor. While the earlier programmes were aimed 
at achieving certain physical targets over a certain 
time the programme of IRDP is family oriented and 
intended to improve the lot of the selected families 
with reference to its prMenf status—^the apti- 
tute and educational level of its members, their tradi¬ 


tional occupation, if any. As per the earlier schemes 
people came to Government for assistance whereas 
under IRDP the Block functionaries arc supposed 
to approach the needy families, study their felt needs 
and prepare schemes best suited to effect improve¬ 
ments to their economic conditions. Under the pro¬ 
grammes a subsidy of 25 per cent is given to small 
farmers. Marginal farmers, landless labourers. Vil¬ 
lage artisans and the members of Scheduled Castes 
are assisted^ upto 3-1/3 per cent whereas the 
scheduled tribes get 50 per cent by way of sub¬ 
sidy. All selected families are eligible for a maximum 
subsidy amount of Rs. 3,000 and balance is raised 
by way of loan from the banks in the co-operative 
and commercial sector. 

The approach under the programme is to enable 
the selected families earn substantial additional in¬ 
come. For this purpose a basic survey has to be 
made and plans are to be drawn up and the selected 
families have to be properly guided and assisted till 
they really come out successfully in their venture. 

The programme launched In the country in 1978- 
79 had introduced the schemes in 588 Blocks that 
year. On a pol cy decision taken by the government 
of India the centrally sponsored scheme of IRDP 
has been introduced in iff the Blocks of the country 
with effect from 2nd October 80. In Kerala there¬ 
fore all the 144 Blocks stand connected under this 
programme with an allotment of Rs. 5 lakhs each. 
A minimum of 600 families in each Block are re¬ 
quired to be assisted under the programme during 
the current year and in all the 144 Blocfa and a 
total number of four to five lakh families, will get 
the benefit of the scheme during the 6fh plan period, 

In Kerala, the month of February 1983 was cele¬ 
brated as Integrated Rural Develq>ment Month to 
create a mass upsurge and the target for the month 
alone was to help 50,000 rural poor find opportuni¬ 
ties for jobs by utilising the assistance ^ven. Ac¬ 
cording to Sri. C.V. Padmarajan, .Minister for Com¬ 
munity Development, this eiuleavour is capable of 
generating tremendous enthusiasm on an all-bidia- 
levcl as Kerala could find out novel avenues for 
self-employment due to the hi^ standard of literacy 
and acute unemployment among the youth. A mahout 
was given an elephant to work to forest. One <rf the 
*^eyyam* (a foBc art of Malabar) artistes equif^ied 
hims^ udth flie necessary panmhernalia during the 
last Adad at Delhi, thaiddi to the assistance from 
the IRDP Scheme ! O 
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Splits in the SttaiQacket 


PEOPLE should retire at 65. Whea Bismark said 
tlu« a century ago, he was setting an elusit'C and 
distant goal—a retirement dream for the working 
man of the time. Now when the dream has come 
true for most people in advanced cdimtries, many 
of them grumble. Some say that 65 is too late to 
stop working, while others hold that it’s far too 
early. 

Looking into the problem an ILO report (Transition 
betAccn work and retirement ILO, Geneva, 1982) 
suggests that a mandatory retirement age lias become 
a sraitjackel that is bursting its seams under social, 
economic and demographic pressures. As a conse¬ 
quence, ageing workers today have a greater choice 
of retiring early than a generation ago and flexibility 
has become the watchword of our time 

Options 

One brtakthxougli is that some woikeis can now 
claim their pension benefits up to five years before 
reaching the normal reiirement age. They can do 
so even if their working capacity is not affected and 
their jobs not threatened by invoking personal rea¬ 
sons and, of course, accepting reduced tensions of 
some five to seven percent a year. Such an option 
is open, for instance, to workers in Belgium, Greece, 
France, Spain, Sweden and the United States. 

Ancillier approach constitutas the sc-called leneth- 
of service pensions by which people become eligi¬ 
ble to draw full benefits after having contributed to 
a pension fund for a specified stretch of time—bet¬ 
ween 20 and 45 years. This possibility exists in 
Austria. Brazil, France, Italy, Yugoslavia and several 
other (.iiontrjts. The concept of earlier retircmenl 
provided for people engaged in arduous and dan¬ 
gerous jobs, such as miners, seafarers and railwav 
workcis, has been broadened to encompass any per 
son who is unfit to continue his occupation. Paceset¬ 
ters here include Denmark, France, the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany, Norway and Turkey. 

Moreover, ageing workers in such countries as 
Austria, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, 
Mexico, Sweden and Uruguary now have the possi¬ 
bility of drawing old-age pensions it they have been 
on the dole for a long time and if they cannot find 
a job. Perhaps the latest twist in .ilexlble retirement 
policies are arrangements enabling workers to bow 
out of the workforce gradually. In Norway, for in¬ 
stance, workers over 60 years can take an additional 
paid leave. In Sweden, a special “partial pension” 
may be claimed by any worker from the age of 60 
who has been tran^erred to part-time work. 

Apart from these statutory measures, some cv)l- 
lective agreements concluded, for example in France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany and the U.ihed 
States, have introduced income support schemes for 
workers wdio opt for early retirement. 

Moving retirement age upward is also possiole 
particularly in those countries where the labour force 


is ageing rapidly, such as Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Israel, Japan, Norway, Turkey, the United 
Kingdomi USSR and the United States. 

In all these countries legislation authorises Uie 
deferment of pension payment and provides fdr the 
ben(^t to be increased in proportion to the numoer 
of years put off. The increases are often made at a 
favourable rate when the country encourages workers 
to participate in the productive labour force as long 
as possible. In some states the postponement is un- 
limned, whereas in others an age limit is set usually 
at around 70 years. 

Caveat 

Old age should have its digiity and its rest. So 
early retirement of workers who have been engaged 
in arduous or unhealthy employment or those who 
have long length of service, or who arc unemploy¬ 
able fur various reasons is socially desirable, and 
social security should extend effective protection of 
such elderly persons, the report says. 

It adds a caveat, however, that “a statutory deci¬ 
sion to reduce the pensionable age for everyone is 
potentially dangerous because it may not be reversi¬ 
ble and the pension scheme would have to face 
serious financial difficulties which would lead to 
greater economic and social tensions.” 

The implication is that all people who wish to go 
on working and who are capable of working should 
be able to find and retain suitable employment. 

The task ahead is, therefore, one of harmonising 
the aspirations of the individual with the needs of 
society so as to pave the way for a genuine retire¬ 
ment a la carte and facilitate the transition from ac¬ 
tive life to retirement. A distant, elusive goal indeed 
in these hard times of record-high unemployment 
and economic slump. Nonetheless, the seams of the 
straitjacket arc splitting already. 

(ILO) 


2.23 Million hectares under Irrigation 

^ irrigation potential of 2.23 million hectares is 
estimated to have been created in 1982-83 against a 
target of 2.34 million hectares. This was stated by Shri 
Ram Niwas Mirdha, Union Minister for Irrigation in 
a written reply lo a question by Shri J. K. Jain in 
fhe Rajya Sabha recently. 

The Minister also informed the House that all the 
State Governments have been advised to allocate 
mai^um possible funds lor the on-going irrigation 
projects in order to achieve the benefits wifh the 
least possible delay. Quarterly progress reports aie 
also being obtained from them. These measures have 
been taken to augment the irrigation potential in the 
country as envisaged in the revised 20-point program¬ 
me. 
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Promise and peHbrmwce of 
Tribal develo^ent agencies 

Integrated tribal development agencies have been established in many states for the over~ 
all economic uplift oj the trWats living in scheduled villages 12 D A scheme involves 
other agencies also such as PorestSf haucation Departments and Electricity Board and Animal 
husbandry Department, __ 

CH. BHAGWAN RAO 


THE development of Scheduled tribes has been 
receiving increasing importance Since the oegioning 
of ihc pfanning era. Special etiorts have been made 
in various hve year plans and a large number of 
schemes have been devised. However, when it comes 
to iinplemeniation of these settemes it has resulted 
in a large number of agencies meant for tribal deve¬ 
lopment in the light of this experience, it was felt 
that the development of tribals should have an in¬ 
tegrated approach. Accordingly as part of the new 
integrated strategy, various state governments have 
prepared integrate tribal development plans and 
established integrated tribal development agencies 
for carrying out the plans. 

As a part of the above overall national strategy 
the ITDA Warangal, was re^stered under societies 
registration act on 5th March, 1975 with the District 
Collector as chairman and the project ofliccr as the 
chief executive. 

Coverage of ITDA, Warangal 

The project area of 3,122,46 S<^. Km constitutes 
24 pet cent of the total geographical area of the 
district. So far 32,640 tribals i.e. 75.40 per cent of 
the district tribal population are covered by the 
project. Incidently the project covers 29.31 per cent 
of the total population of the project area. 

In terms of villages, the ITDA Warangal project 
area includes 285 scheduled and non-schcdulcd vil¬ 
lages of the district in the blocks of Eturunagaram, 
Mulug, Gudur, Mahabubadad, Cbityal and Nar- 
sampet of the 285 villages, included in the project 
(85) arc deserted villages (as per 1971 census). 

The rational for the inclusion of these villages in 
the project areas is either they are scheduled vil¬ 
lages (22) or even if they arc non-schcduled villages 
they are in the tribal development block area, 'fire 
other Important reason for their inclusion was that 
protected regulations were operating in scheduled 
villages and also the economic activity is carried out 
mostly in the form of agriculture in the villages. 

NMure of Tribal poinilalioD 

The total population of the Warangal district was 
18,70,933 (as per 1971 census) of which 45,287 
persons belong to scheduled tribes (2.3 per cent). Of 
the total population Koyas formed tlie ^ngle largest 
tribe by accounting for 41,959 persons and Chcnchps 


numbered 698. The population of other tribes is 
negngiDie, bmls (lo) Koiam (.47) fardnay (59) and 
luoti (0/). This 'mbal popiUauoa is not spiead 
throughout the dwtrict but is mamly concentrated 
in Mulug and Marsarapet taluks with 31 per cent 
and 47 pci cent or the total irioal populaUon in tne 
district living in th?se two taluks only. Ihis con¬ 
centration ot target population makes the task of the 
development agency easy. 

Schemes implemented by ITDA 

To cater to the diverse of the uibal population 
in ine covered villages lue 11 DA has devised and 
implemented various schemes. As many as 4i 
seneroes have been implemented in the uperaiions 
of ITDA from 1975-76 to 1980-81. However a 
closer look at the various schemes devised lor tri¬ 
bals reveais that most ot the schemes are agricul¬ 
ture-oriented. This orientation is justihable in the 
light of the fact that, as it is the case lor the 
entire country agriculture is the main occupation of 
tribals in the Warangal district also. As much as 90 
per cent of the tribal population is engaged 1.1 agri¬ 
cultural operations for their livchhood, growing 
paddy, maize, jaw'ar, pulses susamum and chilhes 
as their principal food and non-food crops. 

In the above context, any programme for the up¬ 
lift of the downtrodden should , aim at the ex¬ 
ploitation of the natural resources and must be suited 
to the local needs and circumstances. Any plan for 
the tribal development also should be viewed ac¬ 
cording to this criteria. 

The schemes undertaken by ITDA Warangal 
include land reclamation and development, supply 
of short term and long term agricultural inputs, sup- 
iriy of new types of HYV seeds, training in new 
meltiods of agriculture, introduction of horticulture 
in the tribal areas and supply of livestock etc. 

, The important schemes meant for the tribal wel¬ 
fare are : (i) maintenance of .Hostels, (ii) establish¬ 
ment of Ashram schools and spec'a! .schools (iii) 
special iiuttition programmes (iv) midday meals and 
(v) sanction of scholarships, supply of books cloth¬ 
ing etc. to tribal children. 

The ITDA also undertakes certain themes per- 
t^ing to industries, medical and health care. In 
view of the comprehensive nature of the schemes, 
the schemes meant for overall economic uplift 
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of ibc Iribals livui£ in schedule villages also involve 
various other agencies of the Goveromrat such as 
Forests Department, Education Department, Electri¬ 
city board and Animal Husbandary Department. 

Scope tor improvement 

In the implementation of the various scneines 
men'ioned above ITDA can improve upon its per¬ 
formance in the light of the few suggestions offered 
below to help firture policy formulation : 

1. There is no consistency in the lype of deve¬ 
lopmental schemes taken up in the sche¬ 
duled areas under agency. For instance, 
a oarticular scheme taken up in a parti¬ 
cular area does not get funds in the next 
year for the follow up programme. This 
wifi result in half-hearted approach to the 
development of the tribal villages. Attain¬ 
ment of targets is one aspect and making 
the development effort reality when mea¬ 
sured by its impact on the heneficiaric' 
is another aspect, 

2. As it is well known in the Indian context, 
taking up of the agricultural activities 
alone will not bring the tribals above the 
poverty line. Simultaneously educational 
programmes to increase the literncv and 
setting up of agro-industries to provide 
sustenance to a large number of trihnl 
souths should be taken up. 

3. Various agricultural schemes have been 
. taken up such as application of fertilisers. 

supply of agricultural inputs and distribu¬ 
tion of plough bullocks and buffaloes, ft 
is pertinent to examine whether there is 
necessary institutional infrastructure for 
canying on these programmes on viable 
basis over a sufficiently long period of 
time. For instance, applications of appro¬ 
priate fertilisers requires oil testing faci¬ 
lity, supply of agricultural inputs requires, 
niaintanance and repair facilities. Plough 
bullock and buffaloes require veferinaiy 
hospitals and dispensaries. TTie entire focus 
is on the supply of iaputs without suffi¬ 
cient infrastructural facilities and follow 
up. 

4. Some of the schemes listed out earlier in¬ 
clude schemes like raising of community' 
nurseries, establishment of community or¬ 
chards establishment of community gar¬ 
dens and setting up of units with plant 
protection equipment in tribal grama pan- 
chayats and co-operatives. In this connec¬ 
tion it has been observed that whenever 
the^ schemes are taken up on collective 
basis meant for the entire communitv it 
was found that the idea did not catch un 
among the tribals however desirable it 
mav be. Hence in the formulation of sche¬ 
mes. it should aim at individual tribafs 
as far as oossible except where it has to 
be intended for the communitv as a whole 
by the ver\' nature of the scheme for ex¬ 


ample, schools, health centres, high yield¬ 
ing variety demonstrations etc. 

5. Setting up some more agro-industrial units 
in tribal areas such as beedi manufactur¬ 
ing units, bamboo and mat weaving units 
may be examined in view of employment 
potential and reducing the dependence on 
the agriculture. 

6. The integrated tribal development involv¬ 
es liaison between various government 
departments such as departments of edu¬ 
cation, co-operation,^ animal husbandary, 
agriculture, electricity board, forests in 
addition to other government agencies 
such as DRDA, SITO.A, AP Scheduled 
tribes co-operative finance corporation etc. 
The ultimate impact of the schemes will 
depend upon the extent and effectiveness 
of the co-ordination between these agencies. 

According to the existing arrangement to get the 
margin money from any of the corporations the 
ITDA will collect the applications from the tribals 
duly recommenefed by the V.D.O. and B.D.O. oon- 
terned, the ITDA in turn refers the cases to the 
concerned bank after due identification for the rc- 
n’.aining percentage of loan. Thus, the ITDA has 
no direct lolc in the identificantion of suitable Iri- 
bals on its own. And in some ca-ses ITOA has to 
keep many properly identified cases in pending for 
want of clearance from concerned financial and 
commercial agencies. 

7. The priorities of ITDA are as follows : 

fi) Minor irrigation programmes 

fil) T.and development progrnmme.s 

(iiil Marketing and credit 

fiv) Plantation 

(v) Administration of educational schemes 

(vi) Other than educational schemes. 

The order of pr ioriti es and the programme of ac¬ 
tion as outline bv ITDA reveals that the schemes 
which required larger amounts of funds and are 
beneficial in the long run are accorded top priority. 
The possibility of adding foresl-bascd schemes 
with backward or forward linkage has to be exa¬ 
mined rspcciallv in view of the fact that much of 
the forest area is covered in the project. 

8 The schemes evolved by the lTn,4 should 
be clearly split into two categories 

fil Schemes meant for Ih? tribals with ccr 
tain piece of land and 

fii) Schemes meant for the trihaK who do not 
own any land. 

9 It is important in the implementation of 
the schemes that the starting of ihc new 
schemes should not be at the cost of an 
on-going scheme. 

10. There is need to increase involvement of 
the departments of fisheries, mads, P.W.D. 
and R&B and women welfare depart¬ 
ments in their respective spheres of acti¬ 
vities in the area of operaf’on of the 
ITDA.P 
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The strides and shortcomings of State 
Trading Corporation 


Over the years State Trading Corporation of India has shown steady growth and has become 
the single largest export house of the country. But distribution of essential commodities has 
been^ the author says, far fronts at isfactory . He feels an objective review of STC^s working 
is required. 


PROF. D. V. SAHANI & PROF. R. N. GUPTA 


CAME into being in 1956 with the sole aim to 
facilitate the Government to enter into bilateral 
trade agreements with East European counliies, the 
State Trading Corporation of India I-id. is now 
the single largest export house of the country. 


Turnover 


The following table highlights the turnover posi¬ 
tion of the Corporation : 


(Rs. Crorcs) 


Turnover 

1979-80 

1980-81 

1981-82 

Exports 

642 

450 

555 

Imports 

1010 

1315 

1291 

Domestic . 

9 

15 

21 

Total 

1661 

1780 

1867 


Taking into consideration, STC’s turnover of 
Rs. 'i crorcs in the year of its inception, it is clear 
that during 1981-82, the turnover of the Corpora¬ 
tion registered an all-time record of Rs. 1867 crores. 
This increase was attributed to expanstoi m im¬ 
ports. Domestic trade ranged from Rs. 9 crorcs to 
Rs. 21 crores. Increase in STC’s luinover owing to 
imports exceeding tremendously over exports and insig¬ 
nificant domestic trade can in no case be treated as 
a healthy sign. 


Financial results 

The Corporation has contributed Rs. 48.7 crorr 
to the Government Exchequer in the form of div 
dends and taxes for 1981-82 as against Rs 43 4 
crore in the previous year. After transferring 
sum of Rs. 22.69 crorcs to the General Reservi 
the pcnimulated General Reserve of the Corporr 

crores as on 31 Marc 
1982. Dunng 1981-82. the equity capital of th 
Corporation has reached Rs. 15 croics from Rs 
emrt m the year of its inception. The pre-tax prof 
increased to Rs. 71.45 crores during 1QRI-82 a 
again.st Rs. 63.36 crores in the previous year. 


Exports 

Export .sales of the Corporation at Rs. 555 
crorcs for 1981-82 has significantly registered an 
increase of about 23 per cent as compared to 
Rs. 450 crores last year. This increase is attributed 
to increased supply of certain export items namely 
sugar, ca.stor oil, tobacco, rice, jute goods, food 
products, finished leather and consumer products 
and favourable market conditions for other items 
such as construction materials, engineering products 
and chemicals and drugs. 


Canalised export 

^eUacjSeedlacj R.Lac. G. N. Extraction, opiuni, 
L. G. oil, castor oil, Semi-procesSed Leather, Sugar, 
Bariev consitutc canalised exports of the Corpora¬ 
tion. 


^ The canalised exports rose from Rs. 213 crores 
m 1980-81 to Rs. 23l crores in 1981-82 tlicrcbv 
regJsterinp an increase of 8.5 per cent over the 
previous year. Major increasesi were witnessed in 
respect of items such as sugar castor oil, shellac 
and barley. 


Non-Canalised exports 

. Non-canalised exports of the Corporation con- 
sist of tobacco, jute goods, rice, textiles and ready¬ 
made garments, footwear and components, chemi¬ 
cals and drugs, consumer products, construction 
materials an engineering products. 

In the export of non-canalised items, the per¬ 
formance of the Corporation has shown a marked 
unprevement. ^port of non-canalised items at 
Rs. 324 crores in 1981-82, recorded a significant 

1980-81 

^port of non-canalised manufacturetl products 
at Rs. I32..35 crores in 1981-82 have .rogistered a 
maior increase of 37 per cent as compared to last 
years level of exports of Rs. 94.43 ^crores. The 
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stiare of maaufactuied products in iton-canaHsed ex¬ 
port was 41 per cent. Major increases were re- 
{pstned in respect of the following items : 

CRs. Crorcs) 


Product 

Exports 

1981-82 

Exports 

1980-81 

% 

Increase 

Construction materials & 
Rnginecring Products 

10.07 

2.44 

313 

Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

4.00 

1.32 

203 

Food products 

9.40 

5.25 

79 

Textile and Garmeats . 

23.26 

15.06 

54 

Consumer Products and Army 
Software 

11.66 

8.39 

39 

Basic chemicals . 

10.14 

8.18 

24 

Finished Leather 

16.04 

14.08 

14 

Footwear and Components . 

22.38 

20.03 

12 


The Corporation’s past efforts to explore mar¬ 
kets for new items and to diversify the markets lor 
old and new items are praiseworthy. Several new 
items were pumped into interna'tiooi market dur¬ 
ing the year 1981-82 and some of these were rayon 
viscose fabrics to U.S.A., tex!lile fabrics and threadjs 
to Vietnam, green tea to Algeria and stereo music 
equipments to Hungary. 

The Corporation developed several new areas 
for boosting exports during the year 1981-82. 
Among some of these new markets were Saudi 
Arabia and Malaysia for mango pulp. Hungary 
and G. D. R. for fashion garments, U.K. for golf 
shoe uppers, Spain for footballs and Uganda for bicycle 
and bicycle parts. 

Imports 

From imports worth Rs. 159.20 crorcs in the 
year of its inception, the Corporation reached an 
all-time record of Rs. 1290.89 crorcs in 198I-S2. 
Import sales declined marginally to Rs. 1290.89 
crorcs as against Rs. 1314.74 crores in 1980-81. 
This decline was attributed mainly to reduced sales 
of items of crucial importance such as edible oils, 
white printing paper, sugar and explosives in the 
home market. 

The SIC is maintaining buffer stocks of essen¬ 
tial commodities for wJiich it has its own and hired 
godowns m various port towns and up-country cen¬ 
tres. New depots were opened in Indore, Kafni, 
Faridabad and Ghaziabad to ensure distribution of 
edible oils. 

Export Development 

Since export of manufactured products has 
shown considerable stability in respect of market 
and pnee, the Corporation is putting all its efforts 
development of export of manufactures. For 
p Corporation is providing infrastructural 

lacilities to the associated export units. 

With a view to step up the competitive capacitv 
m the world market, the Corporation-is lending its 
neiping hand to associate suppliers in creating wider 
supply base and making improvements in quality, 
grading and packa^ng. 
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ShMtetHnbigS _: 

Distribution of csswtial commodities by the Cor¬ 
poration has been far from satisfactory. It failed 
to monitor suitably and effectively the supply and 
Hi-manh situation of such items. Numerous msianc- 
es can be quoted when the Corporation could not 
import items at times when they were most needed. 
Furthgt, delay in their disbursement resulted in 
shortages in the home markets. This happened in 
the case of edible oils, rubber and newsprint paper. 
A serious charge is levelled against the Corporation 
that it concentrates much on marginal functions like 
canalisation of exports and imports on Government 
account. 

The fact is that an objective review of STC’s work¬ 
ing is required along with the preparation of a pers¬ 
pective plan for a powerful result-oriented export 
drive. With a view to enabling the Corporation to 
make a major dent in the overseas markets, micro 
level studies identifying specific trade opportunities may 
be conducted. Export marketing studies for new items 
should be undertaken. □ 


(Contd. from Fage 9) 

Are trade iinions really responsible ? 

because of that the poverty striken population is not 
gettmg their due. Such fantastic fairy tales are pubh- 
cised to hide the real sources of poverty and to show 
the organised workers in uniavourable light. This apart, 
it is a fact well established also by the CSO, that during 
the seventies while the net national income increased 
by 36.2 per cent, index of real earnings in the corres¬ 
ponding period rose by a mere 1.2 pei; egnt. 

7'he attack on collective bargaining has always been 
a part and parcel of wage pohey—a policy of w^e 
restraint or of wage freeze. The Council of Indian 
Employers in their wage pohey which was recently 
published has advocated complete abolition of the 
bonus system, domg away with the system of sliding 
scale DA and tio automatic compensation of the rise 
in the cost of living and under cover of a “meaningful 
wage policy”, they wish to enforce a substandard wages 
of level. 

Conflict on wages question is in fact a fundamental 
as well as a major issue of conflict between Labour 
and Capital. All other issues of industrial relations are 
subsidimy to the main issue. Unrest is therefore natural 
in view of the existing wage policy being pursued and 
the labour policy being gear^ to buttress that policy. 
It is also a truism and a fact of life and experience 
that without unrest or strike struggles or at least strike 
threat, no demands are settled; benefits and rights that 
the working class enjoy have not come as bounty but 
as a result of Jong struggles and sacrifices. Many con¬ 
flicts and struggles can of course be averted or mini¬ 
mised if the Government and the employers abandon 
their existing myopic policies which are neither ki the 
interest of labour nor of the country, and see fit tp re¬ 
concile with realism. 
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Indian agriculture needs more 
support from meteorology 

Agriculture is the backbone of Indian economy. And agriculture is at the mercy oj weather 
conditions. For a country of India’s magnitude, frequently hit by the fury offloads and drou¬ 
ghts there is great need for paying greater attention to agricultural meteorology. Predicting 
droughts and floods is a specialised and complicated subject. Nevertheless various agricul¬ 
tural research institutes should be involvea by equipping them with first class field observatories 
for conducting researches. For broad basing the role of agricultural meteorology, efforts 
should be intensified to stai t teaching this subject at all the stages of the university education 
in agriculture. 


L. C. MAHAJAN 


alicx >cai iccumu^ ujliuui calauiUKb lu 
ilic luioi ul iluous, drougbts, cyduncsi uud the like 
lUNUgc ciup& lu variuuii purtii ut' Uic cuuntiy auU 
cause untoiU ouscries lo the liuman, animal and pluni 
pupulatiun. ihese disasteis debilitate the agricultural 
and industrial economy brmguig, as it does in its 
vogue, tile grave problems of rcliet and reiiubditatiou. 

Ciruss National Product of India is greatly aUccted 
by the vagaries ot llic monsoons on the cropping pattern 
and agricultural yields, if there is one single natural 
laclor, which can undo the progress oi agriculiutc 
in spite of the best inputs, management and technical 
know-how, it is the weather. Ihc validity of the 
statement is quite obvious as we have been wituessmg 
in the past, year after year, the havoc which is wrought 
by adverse and unpredictable weather conditions on 
our economy. This is more so because the perfor¬ 
mance of our economy is stilt largely intiucnceu' by the 
performance of the agricultural sector. The disasters 
are either in the form of drought or uneven occurrance 
of rainfall or excess rainfall. Such abnormal varia¬ 
tions in weather conditions foltowipg a typiial cyclical 
pattern, more or less, nullify our efforts towards self- 
sulhcicncy on the agricultural front, in spite of the 
rapid technological and scientihe break-through achie¬ 
ved in the field of agricultural production. 

There are three major groups of factors which m* 
lluencc stability of agricultural production, viz. wea¬ 
ther, pest epidemics and public poficies. Herein we 
discuss only the former, that is the effects of weather 
aberrations, on the performance of the Indian eco¬ 
nomy. These arc, however, beyond human control. 
The overall strategy for mimmising the adverse impact 
ot the aberrations in weather behaviour on agricul¬ 
ture may be : 

(a) to introduce crop life saving techniques; 

(b) to popularise alternative cropping patterns 
based on weather conditions; 


(.cj to miruduce compensatory production prog¬ 
rammes in ungaic'd tueas and in off sea¬ 
sons. 

More so, it IS pertment to systematise ciloils in the 
held of disaster management with regaryt to human, 
animal and plant populations. This cim be done 
through tlic mstailation of early warning system^ and 
timely action programmes against cyclones, ffoods and 
droughts with the aid of meteorological studies cover¬ 
ing liydrological meteorological and agro-ciimatoiogi- 
caf sciences assisted by radar and satellite. Similarly, 
in order to initiate the affect of the miseries- rescue 
and relief operations through Lbe coordmated efforts 
of Governmental and voluntary agencies can bg ini¬ 
tiated. Herein we only discuss the subject of Agri¬ 
cultural Meteorology. 

Historical Perspective 

The rule of meteorology in our national economy 
via the agricultiual sector has been highlighted earfier. 
Weather and climate are important factors which in¬ 
fluence crop production pattern as well as yields. They 
also indirectly control losses™ due to the incidence of 
crop pests and diseases. It is no wonder that the 
need for developing agricultural meteorology was felt, 
us early as 1928, m India. Subsequently, the use of 
meteorology data, instruments and methods of record¬ 
ing and interpreting observations in the domain of 
agriculture were introduced. This required the Study 
of statistical as well as biological aspects of weather 
behaviour. It was, perhaps, tlwrefbre, that Ajjticul- 
iinal Meteorologf Division was set up in 1932 in the 
India Meteorological Department. 

AgricuUuie Meteorology Dlvidon 

With the help of well-equipped field (ffiservatorieS, 
the Agriculture Meteorok)^ Divisfen conducts mete¬ 
orological experiments which ate of immense relfr 
vance to agriculture. In the past, this Divhtion cooduc- 
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ted basic studies in ascicultyiai meteoiology, micto 
meteotdo^, water and iteat balance above the jKiound 
etc. This Division also prepared detailed distnct-wisc 
and crop-wise weather caterers relating to length and 
breadth of the country. These calen^rs are useful 
tor weather service bulletins it^rdug actual and ex¬ 
pected weather conditions, for each district, which are 
uaely to prev^ lor the next' two-three days. These 
weather bulletins' are broadcast in local languages by 
the AU-lndia Radio as part of their rural programmes. 

ladiaa lastilntB of Tropical M^eorology 

This institu>e was constituted as an autonomous 
research body on 1st April, 1971 with the object of 
conducung research in ail aspects of meteorology with 
particular reterence to tropics including weather niodi- 
ucation. Prior to this, the Institute functioned as part 
of the India Meteori^gical Department, the work at 
this Institute is organised tmd'ef hve sub-disciplines 
viz., (i) Forecastmg Res^cb, (ii) Cluuatoiogicul 
and hydrometeorological, (lii) Physical Meteorology 
and Aerology, (Iv) Instruments and Observational 
Techniques, a^ (vj Theoretical Studies- 

The objectives of the research being carried out at 
the Imtitute are planned towards improving inter aliu 
the accuracy of weather torccast by evolving criteria 
for prognosticating fluctuations in weather behaviour 
and towards modifying the weather specially in the 
sphere of precipitation enhancement. These objectives 
aim at equipping the scientists engaged in the field of 
agriculture, aviation, flood control and planning with 
requisite inputs conegming weather information. Efforts 
arc in progress for improving further the techniques 
for prc^cting weather one to three days in advance 
as well as weather forecasting 5 to 20 days in aa- 
vance. The former is technically called the ‘short range 
weather forecasting’ and the latter is designated as 
cxtemled range forecasting. Besides, tbeic is the me¬ 
dium range forecasting for predicting weather 3—5 
days in advance. 

Studies at the Institute arc also conducted to deve¬ 
lop the water resources potential of the comuty as also 
to examine and to assess the efficiency of augmenting 
natural rainfall in rain deficit and drought prtme area-s 
by the process of seeding the clouds. Techniques for 
understanding the relationsh^s between the climato¬ 
logy in the past, vis-a-vis the existing one and the sig¬ 
nificant changes occuring therein are studied with a 
view to gain insights into the climatic aberrations and 
vagaries giving rise to unprecedented drougfits and 
floods. 

Fiflli Flan Piogiess 

Major scientific programmes undertaken at the Ins¬ 
titute of Tropical Meteorology during the Fifth Plan 
comprised : 

(i) Radar study of rain and tain bearing clouds, 

(ii) Studies in cloud micro-physics and investi¬ 
gation of the feasibility ^ increasing rainfall 
by doud seeding, 

(ill) Studies in air pollution, 

(iv) Instrumentation for cloud physics and wea¬ 
ther moffification studies, 


(v) Development of simulation techniques for 
. doud physics studies, and 

(vi) Studies in palaeo—dimatoiogy. 

These scientific programmes were initiated during 
Fifth Plan and ate being canied put as continuing pro¬ 
jects even in the Sixth Plan. 

Weather Modifica t i o ii 

On the recommendations of the Committee cons¬ 
tituted by the Government of India for Weather Modi¬ 
fication, a Research Project at the Indijm, Institute of 
Tropical Meteorology, Pune, has been established for 
undertaking researdi and operation^ connected witn 
weather modification in the coimtxy. The Project envi- 
.ages strengthening of the existing research facilities 
in this areas as well as for the creation of a Unit for 
K-uouring assistance to me State Goveinnieuis or un- 
ucrtaxiug operational rain ennaneement experinteui. 

I lie iusutuie IS engaged in eonuueling e< 'iiiioilca laiu 
eiuianeemeui experiments in tne I'une region, ifie 
Institute gives iccnnicjl ii:,sistuace lo Mate ooveru- 
meuts tor unueriuxing such experiments in incir aieas. 
the Project is ol gicat sigmncancc esp^iaiiy lu me 
iiates experiencing orougbis. Every ycar^ a lew JnaiCs 
tu tne country get adversely allccted due to iiic erratic 
Dchaviour ol ihe summer iJune-bepicmdcrJ and North- 
East (October-December) monsoon seasons. In view 
ol these vagaries the need, for developing suitable wea- 
ihcr modmcation technology suitable lot the indian 
eondibons as well as for assuit^ the btate Govern¬ 
ments tor undertaJung cloud seeding operations at short 
notices, is urgently felt. 

lu India, floods cause serious damage to crops, 
human and live stock lives and prosperity every yeat- 
A Flood Meteorological Organisation to cover difie- 
reiit river catchments was set up in <he Fourth Plan 
and eight Flood Meteorological Oihees were set up. 
Jn the Sixth Plan it gi proposed to set up a Flood 
Meteorological Office one each at Agra aud af Asatisal. 
The Flood Meteorolgicol Organisatin will be mo¬ 
dernised by using mini computers to compute ram 
fall date and by obtaining rain fall data on real time 
basis by W[T from a few selected stations in inacces¬ 
sible areas. Four Claciological observation posts will 
be started to collect data r^aiding the pace, of snow 
accumulation and snow-melt in the upper water sheds 
of the Himalayan rivers. In 1983-84 a glaciological 
ob^rvatory will be set up at Kafpa and field organi¬ 
sation set up for assessment of water resources. 

It may be interesting lo know that the teclv 
uology of weather modification has made considerable 
progress in USA, USSR and elsewhere abroad as war 
weapooary for destructive purpose. Flooding of an 
urea by cloud seeding and thereby precipitating a 
hravy rain fall over the largest area is only one of the 
many weather weapons developed b,r the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R. Some of the more gruesome weapons' in¬ 
clude creating repeated droughts in distant area, ^uF 
ding cyclones and hurricanes to destroy coastal cities, 
using artificially induced lightning to se' fire to forests 
and other vulnerable targets, creation of artificial fog 
over any area to camouflage the army manoevres or 
prevent enemy .nttack and dissipation of natural fug 
to enable war planes to plunder the enemy. The wea"- 
pon of weather modification was successively made 
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Ube of by the U.S> Ait Force as early a& 1967 iu order 
lo wash out the Ho-Chi-Mioh Trail used by the North 
Vxctna^Se to infiltrate into South Vietnamese. We 
are trying to perfect and deploy the weather modili- 
caion technol^ for peaceful purposes in the Agricul* 
tural sector of our Economy. 

Moaex —19 

As a step in this ditecliou an Inleraalional Experi¬ 
ment called Moaex-79, studies was conducted in May- 
Augus^ 1979 involving large hnaueial, technulogical 
and scientific resources, towajds solvuig some of the 
problems of monsoon meteorolo^. A lot of syste¬ 
matic data was generated. Scientific analysis of these 
data was made regarding the gen^is and movement of 
tropical weather behaviour including tropical storms 
by utilising the conventional data as well as the umque 
scientific data becoming available from the operational 
weather satellites and the data generated by the INSAT 
Programme and the Aircraft Reconnaissance fiights. 
A MONEX Data Analysis and Processing Centre is 
being set up during the current year for collection and 
processing of large volume of matcorological and 
oceanographic data collected during the various mon¬ 
soon experiments and to enable data becoming avail¬ 
able to user scientists in computer compatible formate 
us well as in printed volumes. 

AgriciiUiml Meteorology 

An increasing awareness is being felt regarding the 
need for inter-institutional collaboration for the coUec- 


Sl. No. Name of the Programme 


1 2. 

j. Agricultiiial Meteorology 

2. Hydrometeorology . 

3. cyclone Wamiog & Research . 

4. Climatobgy .... 

5. MONEX-79 . 

6. INSAT-I . , , , 

7. Others .... 

«. Total I.M.U. . 

tion of basic crop and weather data and interdiserp- 
'inary rapport between the meteoroJegists and agricul¬ 
tural scientists. With a view to satiate these requhe- 
mcnls, Agro-meteorological (Agro-met) Advisoiy 
Service was introduced in the Fifth Plan. During Sixth 
Plan, it is being extended to state levels. The network 
of evaportranspiration stations and soil moisture net¬ 
work arc proposed to be extended and rainfall data 
collected from a number of state rain gauge stations 
on real lime basis with a view to improve rain fall 
forecasts. Another progiammc is Rainfall Climato¬ 
logy for Agricultural Planning “which is intended to 
advise the farmers regarding the best period for sow¬ 
ing operations and for evolving appropriate cropping 
patterns.” The beginning will be made with the state 
of Rajasthan. 


Hydrometeorology: 

Detailed hydrometeorological or Basin rainfall Stu¬ 
dies are mescapable for development an(;l management 
of the water resources of different rivec basins of the 
country. For successful development of agiicultiue, 
assured irrigation is a must through the various canal 
systems working in the country, but the proper func¬ 
tioning of the canal systems, in turn, depends or the 
proper management and availability of water resour¬ 
ces of the river basins. 

Other Scheotes. 

Other schemes relating to meteorological study in¬ 
clude the strengthening of urstruments and observa¬ 
tional techniques to study the other characteristics for 
the numerical models for simulation and their relation 
to the atmospheric predictability, augmentation of sup¬ 
porting technical facilities ^nd staff in order to cater 
to the growing requirements of research. Similarly, 
the study of the Cyclone Warning and Disaster Warn; 
ing Systems, Climatology etc. are among the other ^- 
pects of meteorology. All these other programmes are 
necessary for the successful implementation of the 
programmes relating to meteorology, monsoons and 
warning systems. 

Plan Outlays 

Plan outlays!expenditure for the SLxth Plan as well 
as for the Aiinual Plans for these programmes within 
the Inter-Meteorological Department are as given in 
table below : 


Sixth 

Plan 

1980-85 

Outlay 

1980-81 

Actual 

Expeu. 

1981-82 

Actual 

Expen, 

1982-83 

Propused 

Outlay 

1983-84 

Proposed 

Outlay 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

107.90 

1.42 

0 52 

9.00 

16.81 

135.85 

8 40 

2.04 

10.00 

34.9 

365.91 

62 41 

81 04 

' 8.41 

33.64 

24.20 



2.00 

2.51 

250.00 

201 bl 

.1.23 

35 27 

18.20 

1170.00 

245.10 

571.91 

411.33 

397. 66 

2073.14 

185.72 

143.86 

409 99 

620.85 

4027.00 

707 39 

.304.65 

895.00 

1123.76 


Considering the importance of meteorology in the 
development of agriculture, greater attention need to 
be paid to the development of this science. This au¬ 
gurs well to note that agricuftuial meteorology has 
been recognised as an important sdence for the deve¬ 
lopment of agriculture. The subject of meteorology 
has been given global attention since the World Mete¬ 
orological Organisation was engaged in developing 
what is known as the “World Weather Watch” 
space probes and artificial earth sateUites which njakc 
available daily global pictures of weather conditions 
such as' the state of cloud formation, centres of cy¬ 
clones, storms etc. 

For a country of India’s magnitude and size, fre¬ 
quently hit by the fury of floods and droughts, the 
need for further development of this science is still 

[Continued on page 24) 
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The ‘have-nots’ will soon strike 

at the ‘haves’ 


Rural development and land reform must go together. But thus is not an easy task. In 
India a number of legislations to reform the land structure, and many schemes aimed at the 
agricultural development have been brought out. But all these have benefitted only those who 
own land. The reasons are not far to seek. The "have” farmers have managed to retain most 
of their land, and been enjoying the benefits oj the developmental schemes, by out-witting the 
“have-nots" who do not own the land and have no financial, social and political power. But 
one thing the have-nots have started asking the Government is that why others were progress¬ 
ing, why not they! So it is high time for the Government to ameliorate their plight. If not, the 
day is not far off when they will unite to strike at the root of the ivory tower of the "haves”. 


A. N. SETH 


RURAL development k' aimed at improving the 
living conditions in rural areas. As it requires 
heavy public investment in initiating this process it 
becomes necessary to ensure that maximum return 
is obtained while fruits of development are sharetl 
equitably among the needy. 

In an exploitative society with sharp in equalities 
in wealtli and power it is inevitable the upper strata 
reap the fruits of development while the weaker sec¬ 
tions are left high and dry, resulting in increased dis¬ 
parities and hei^tened tensions. It has also been the 
experience that in exploitative, feudal societies the 
development processes are inevitably slow. Thus to 
promote rapid development and to ensure that the 
weaker sections reap the fruits thereof, it becomes 
necessary to remove the distortions in the land tenure 
structure which impede these processes. And this is 
the role of land reform to correct such defects in the 
agrarian structure. The two processes of land reform 
and rural development must therefore go together. In 
fact, the former should precede the latter to avoid 
waste and get the maximum return on the investment. 
However, it is not an easy task to combine always 
the two processes into an integrated plan. India’s case 
illustrates these points admirably. 

India is still very rural and agricultural dc.?pite the 
big effort^pounled since 1947 at industrialisation. 
Out of every 100 persons 76, and out of 100 main 
workers 79. still reside in the country-side. In fact, 
in tejms of absolute numbers, the rural population 
has Increased bv about 19 per cent and the number 
of workers by 21..5 per cent between 1971 and 1981. 

Of the 174 million rural workers, over 81 per cent 
wcre_ engaged in agriculture during 1981. The re¬ 
maining 19 per cent were engaged in house-hold and 
other occupations such as non-agriciihural labourers, 
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rural artisans, small businessmen etc. Of those 
engaged in agriculture 51 per cent were classified as 
cultivators (farmers) and over 30 per cent as agri¬ 
cultural labourers. Unfortunately, ilje population 
census of 1981 on which the above data are based, 
does not give the break-up of cultivators into owner 
farmers, tenant farmers or share-croppers. It is 
generally accepted that there has been a sharp decline 
in the number of tenant cultivators/share-croppers 
during the past 3 decades. 

A major change in the composition of the agricul¬ 
tural population should be noted here. Between 1961 
and 1981, while the number of agricultural workers 
(including cultivators and agricultural labourers) in¬ 
creased from 62.5 millions to 74.1 millions an increase 
of about 10 per cent, that of agricultural labourers 
almost doubled from 16.7 millions to 32.5 millions. 
And most agricultural labourers are landless. The 
cau.ses of these two maior changes in the rural class 
structure sharp deefine in the number of tenants and 
share-croppers and a phenomenal increase in the num¬ 
ber of agricultural labourers, we shall examine short¬ 
ly. The rural class structure and the changes therein 
have been noted here with a view to lacilitating a 
better appreciation of the rural development proces¬ 
ses in India. 

It was natural that in a country which is predomi- 
nently rural and agricultural rural development aimed 
at improving the living conditions of the people get 
a high priority in India’s Five Year Wans of develop¬ 
ment and increase jn agricultural production .bould 
constitute a major plank in the strategy for rural deve¬ 
lopment. Accordingly, programmes of irrigation and 
land development, fertilizer production, and the deve¬ 
lopment of high quality seeds a net-work of exten¬ 
sion services received a high priority from the Indian 
planners. As a result, agricultural production has 
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much more than doubled between 1961 and 1981 and 
all the shortages in foodi^ains, cotton, jute etc. resultr 
inj; from the transfer of rich agricultural areas to 
Pakistan during the partition of Ix&a have been wip^ 
oft. And despite the fact that the populaUon of India 
has since doubted, the per capita availability of food 
grains has rather improved. 

That is not all. Rural electrification, improvement 
of communication (more of post offices, and exten¬ 
sion of roads and railways and road transport), and 
expansion of educational and medical facilities have 
all made a phenominal proi^css. And so has the 
expansion of the rural credit. Cooperative movement 
now covers a much larger area and since the nationa¬ 
lisation of the commercial banks in 197.'>. most banks 
have penetrated increasinglv into the rural areas. 
Private money lenders who once played a dominant 
role in rural credit, have now switched over from 
credit to trade. Changes in price structure also 
favoured the agricultural producers. With the intro¬ 
duction of adult franchise immediately after indepen¬ 
dence, rural India now has a big voice in deciding who 
will rule, especially at the State level. The rural scene 
has thus changed considerably during the past 35 
vears. 


But the question is who had benefitted from these 
programmes. Naturally, agricultural development 
oenefftted those who had lands; tljose who had 
more land, benefitted more, those who had 
less 180 ( 1 , benefitted less, and those who owned 
no land derived little or no benefit. It was 
generally assumed that once agricultural pro¬ 
duction expands, there would be more to go round 
and all would benefit thereby. This assumption has 
been falsified by the Indian experience. For instance, 
a recent survey carried out bv the CARTE in the 
green revolution area of the Punjab (in District 
l^tiala) has shown that the wages of agricultural 
labourers have not kept pace with increasing prices 
between 1970 and 1980. Thus real wage has actually 
declined during the decade. This is true of most parts 
of India. The only area where the real wage of 
agricultural labourers has increased is Kerala. And 
that became possible because of a major change in 
the agrarian (or land tenure) structure. 

While examining the changes in land tenure struc¬ 
ture in the various parts of India if should be noted 
that, politicallv India has a federal structure and 
‘land’ being a state subject, land legislation is to be 
''nacted bv the states. However, the land policy to 
he pursued in the states was outlined at the national 
level in the First Rve Year Plan. It was recommend¬ 
ed that this policy should be adopted by each State 
as part of its plan wdth. of course, due regard to local 
conditions and needs, for Planning Commission also 
constituted a Central Committee for Land Reform, 
wi(h the Prime Minister as Chairman to follow it up 
vsith the State Governments : and a land reform 
division was set up in the Planning Commission to 
serve as the Secretariat of the Central Committtee. 
Each ^te Government was asked to refer its pro¬ 
posals in draft to the Central tTommlttee, 


When the British left in 1947, lands in India were 
held broadly under two different systems :— 

(1) Zamindari system and its variants such as 
Jagirs, Inams, etc. composed of large estates 
comprising some times hundreds of villages 
each. In some cases the estate hol«rs 
enjoyed also administrative and judicial 
powers; and 

(2) Rvotwari system which meant that lands 
belonged to the agricultural classes. As the 
big estate holders enjoyed the patronage of 
the British and in turn they supported the 
British, the leadership in India which was 
fighting the British naturaly developed a 
commitment to abolishing the system when 
it came to power. A spate of legislations 
was cnacterl for its abolition soon after 
1947. The validity of these legislaticms was 
questioned in courts and the constitution of 
India had to be amended several times to 
guarantee their validity and to push through 
their implementation. As a result of these 
measures. 5 million tenants of former estate 
holders became owners of their holdings. 

The abolition of the system which covered about 
40 per cent of the country, contributed to a major 
psychological, social and economic change. This 
mini revolution became possible through a democratic 
process mainly for two reasons, the commitment of 
the leadership and the great upsurge in the country¬ 
side on the eve of independence. 

Tn this process it soon became evident that the 
former Zamindars had managed to retain in many 
cases, large areas of land claimed as self cultivated 
land and that there were still layers’ of exploiters above 
the actual tillers of land. The tenants of zamindars. 
who became the new owners, did not always cultivate 
their lands with their own or family labour. After 
they employed sub-tenants or share-croppers or agri¬ 
cultural lalmurers. It was also revealed that such 
layers of exploiters were not un(»mmon among the 
rvotwari holders and that in several cases they also 
owned large areas especiallv the absentees among 
them-thc village money lenders and traders who had 
acquired large areas during the depression of 1930’s. 
In 1955 the Planning Commission constituted a Panel 
on Land Reform to advise on the future line of 
action. Based on its recommendations the Planning 
Commission elaboralerl th<* land policy in sufficient 
details in the Second Five Year Plan. 

The policy in the Second Five Year Pte was based 
on the economic consideration to removsunpe^ments 
to rapid growth of agriculture and the social conside¬ 
ration to end exploitation. In the light of these 
considerations four maior policy recommendatious 
were made ;— 

(1) There should be a ceiling on land holdings. 
No one should own more than two family 
holdings, a family holding being defined as 
the area of land which an averai^ fiimily 
could cultivate with its own labour (Mring 
only such labour as is custwnary during peak 
seasons). 
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C2) l%ei« should he rc^^utatioD of all tcDao^, 
the object beios to nudw the tenants CW<1 
shaio-croiqMisy the owners dt land. 

CJ) As small hddinss {H;e>p(Hiderated, coopera¬ 
tive farming should be promoted to avdd 
wasteful stveatmeut and promote efSckncy 
in agncuitmral productton. The objective 
set was that aU the lands in a village (not 
cmly small holdings) should be brought 
under cooperative management. 

l4) As cooperative management devebped the 
difference between those who ow^ land 
aqd those who did not wouid cease. Mean¬ 
while, the wages and the working conditions 
of aKricuitural labourers were to be regulat¬ 
ed tp give them a fair deal. 

With the death of Prime Minister Nehru cooperative 
farming was soon forgotten, in fact, with the excep¬ 
tion of Nehru, few among the ruling dites then 
believed in cooperative farming. However, another 
spate of legislations was enacted by the state legis¬ 
latures aimed at implementing the recommendations 
pertaining to ceilings, tenancy reform and wage regu¬ 
lation. In volume the legislatbn enacted could fill a 
whole library. In content and quality, however, it 
varied a great deal from state to state. In implemen¬ 
tation much of the legislation was often ineffective. 
The reasons therefore are well known : the state legis¬ 
latures were dominated by the “haves” and conse¬ 
quently gaps were left in the legislation which made it 
ineffective : the rural administration which was to 
implement the laws was pro “haves”; the have not 
were specially and economically weak and lacked an 
organisation which could protect and promote their 
interest; land records were not avaibble or were 
defective and so it was not possible to ascertain who 
owned/cultivated what lands and iiow much etc. In 
these conditions it is little wonder that the powerful 
landowning interests entrenched in legislatures were 
able to defeat many of the measures in collusion with 
the rural administration. Ceiling laws were defeated 
through fictitious transfers and mala fide partitions. 
Under the legislations adopted during 1950’s and 
1960’s no more than 1,2 million hectares were 
declared surplus and only 0.7 million hectares were 
actually distributed. Further strengthening of mea¬ 
sure during 1970 yielded 0.9 million hectares for 
distribution. Thus less than one per cent of the total 
agricultural land has been redistributed in the whole 
process. 

As regards tenancy reform three diff^ent 
approaches w$re adopted, nam^ :— 

(1) regulatory approach to provide for regula¬ 
tion of tent and conferment of security of 
tenure, ownerdiip being available only to 
tenants on the lands in excels of owner’s 
ceiling; 

(2) abedition approach giving each tenant the 
option to acquire ownership on payment of 
purchase price to be fixed by land tribunals; 
and 


0} state int^vention to acquire landlords’ inte¬ 
rest in respect of all leased lands on pay¬ 
ment of compensation nnd transfer it to 
tbe tenants thereof. 

Re^ilation has proved completely ineffective. This 
has been the experience, not only in India, but all 
over A^a. In the fuesent social milieu continuing 
policing of tenancy regulations is bound to be ineffec¬ 
tive, T^ second approach of giving tenants the 
option to buy ownersMp has been equally ineffective. 
Due to lack of availability of finance and the extra 
legal pressures exerted by landlords few tenants were 
able to exercise the right. In fact, in Maharashtra 
state where this approach was adopted almost two- 
thirds the number of tenants lost their lands through 
evictkms. On the other band, in U.P. state where 
the third approach was adopted about a million 
tenantsjshaie-crof^rs acquir^ ownership and the 
evictions were very few. 

ReguJiitiou of wages and working conditions of 
agricultural labourers has generally remained on paper. 
As stated earlier even in the gieen resolution area of 
the Punjab, the wages of agricultural labourers bad 
actually declined between 1971 and 1981. Several 
other studies seem to confirm it about other parts of 
India too with perhaps the solitary exception ot 
Kerala state where real wage has actually increased. 
The Agricultural Workers Act of Kerala is being hailed 
today as the model legislation in this regard providing 
for regulation of wages and working hours, security 
of tenure and a scheme of provident fund. Apart 
from the sinews for its effective implementation, 
there, the a^cultural labour is today so well organis¬ 
ed that, legislation or no legislation, it can protect its 
interests on its own. 

To come back to the question who has benefitted 
from the rural development programmes and land 
reform processes in l^ia for which the state has 
spent cioies of rupees duriug the past 35 years and 
enacted heaps of legislations. The major changes 
which have come about in the agrarian situation due 
to these developments are set out below— 

(1) The green revoluU’on faccompanied by a 
favourable price structures made it profit¬ 
able to cultivate land with hired labour 
rather than through tenants and share¬ 
cropper. Many absentee landlords resumed 
lands by evicting tenants to take up 
“personal cultivation” with hired labour. 
Absentee land-lordism is tlius getting 
rapidly transformed into commercially 
oriented farming. In many cases this new 
fanning dass has taken to mechanised culti¬ 
vation with direct and indirect state subsi¬ 
dy; and in this process farm labour is getting 
displaced. The comnicrciallv oriented far¬ 
mer today exercises a great influence in 
Indian rural policy. 

(2) In tlic wake of zaraindari abolition, the ex¬ 
tension of inigation, tlie adopdon of new 
technology, and a cliange in the price struc¬ 
ture favouring agriculture, a new middle 
class of farmers has emarged all over India. 
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BdofljW fenetaUy to intennediato castes, 
it is becfimmg increastngiy assertive in sod 
oatside l^slatiues. 

(3) The large-scale evictions of tenants due to 
ineffectiveness of land reform processes 
further accelerated by processes of gre«at 
revolution has resulted in increased landless¬ 
ness. According to a study conducted by the 
Ministry of Rural Development, the area 
under tenancy declined from 20.6 per cent 
of the total occupied area between 1951 
and 1971. The worst affected in the pro¬ 
cess were the landless tenants (not owning 
any landj belopgins mostly to scheduled 
castes and .scheduled tribes, 

(4) As a result of the above processes 
there has been a large increase in the num¬ 
ber of iutriculturul labourers (with little or 
no land at aU). Rapid increases in popu¬ 
lation since early 1940’s have accelerated 
this process. As stated earlier the number 
of agricultural labourers has almost doubled 
between 1961 and 1981. They now consti¬ 
tute 30 per cent of rural workers. And if 
we add to it the number of marginal far¬ 
mers {who are hardly distinguishable from 
labourers), together they constitute more 
than half of the total rural workers. They 
are the tural poor of India. In a statement 
made in Rajva Sabha on 27 November, 
1980 based on 1977-78 consumer data, the 
Minister of Planning had stated that about 
.•i] per cent of Uie rural population faUs 
below the poverty line. 

(5) lire most important of all changes which 
have taken place during the past 35 years, 
is the one in the minds of the people, in¬ 
cluding the more vulnerable sections. They 
no longer consider poverty as the act of 
God or Fate. They have seen others grow. 
And they naturally ask why not they, more 
and more they look to the welfare state, 
which had initiated the whole process of 
change to .set this inepuitv right. 

Conscious of lliis, the Government of India has 
promoted special programmes in recent years aimed 
at improving the living conditions of the rural poor, 
such as Smdl Farmers Agencies, distribution of house 
sites; provision of production loans through branches 
of nationalized banks under the differential rate of 
interest scheme (DRI), subsidies for purchase of 
live-stock etc. And these programmes find a promi¬ 
nent place in the Prime Minister’s 20-point Program¬ 
me. Presently few rural poor have been able to 
avail of these facilities. The problem is that the 
rural administration and the bank ofBcials are not 
sympathetic to them, and they must have their own 
share in the pie. And the community organisation 
which is often entrusted with implementation of these 
programmes, being dominated by the ‘haves’ who do 
not want to lo,se the source of cheap labour, cannot 
be enthusiastic about the fmplementafion of such pro¬ 
grammes as arc apt to improve the bargaining power 
of the potrr, Wiih these odds against them the rural 


poor are aot able, iodividtialiy. to Bsseit thdr 
in oppe^Uion to vKted iotoestt. Nm: can mey 
bargain tor a better wage or improved working coodl- 
tkms enforcement of measures of land tenure 
reform tmless they get mganised. 

The experience of Kerala is of great ,t«luc in this 
regard. The CARTE has also been earring out expe¬ 
riments during the past five years to d^elop models 
of organisations & institutions of the iwal poor where¬ 
by they may be enabled to participate in development 
and improve their bargaining power. In this regard 
several questions arise— 

(1) What form the rural poor institutions and 
organisations should take; 

(2) How the State is to create conditions condu¬ 
cive to the growth of such institutions and 

I orpnisations; 

(3) What should be the role of the trade union 
movement and other voluntary agencies in 
promoting their growth; 

(4) Wliai should be the role which political 
parties can play without fiagmenting such a 
movement. 

To conclude, rural India has undeigone a 
transformation during the past 35 years. The emer¬ 
gence of a class of commercially oriented farmers, 
growth of a middle class of farmers, the large scale 
eviction of tenants and the large increases in the num¬ 
ber of the rural poor (the landless labourers and the 
marginal farmers) due to rapid g^o^vth of population, 
the evictions and the sub-dmsiou of landholdings are 
some of the major changes in rural policy. And 
above all is the change in the minds of the people. 
There is a ferment in the country-side. The growth 
of violence in several pa[ts of rural India in recent years 
is an indicator of this ferment. The goat is beginning 
to look up to the lion. If harnessed for collective action 
through rural poor organisations and institutions this 
ferment can bring about a rapid socio-economic trans¬ 
formation in the country-side in a peaceful manner. 
And this should form part of an integrated process of 
rural development and land tenure reform. If not, 
once people’s expectations have been raised, and foey 
remain unfulfill^, the violence is apt to grow and 
bring everything down with it. 


(Continued from page 20) 

ail the more relevant. Needless to say that predicting 
droughts and floods is a specialised and complicated 
subject. Nevertheless various' apicultural research 
insbtutes should be involved as rapitffy as possible by 
equipping them with first class field obse/vatories for 
conducting researches. For broad basing' the role of 
agricultural meteotofogy. efl(^ should be intensified 
to start teaching agricultural meteorology at all the 
stages of the university education in agricidture. im¬ 
part trainii^ to the concerned field staff and to infuse 
meteorolo^al thinkine in various agrictUtural activi¬ 
ties includiag meteorological research of a Idologica] 
nature. □ 
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Can B.S.E.C. live up to flie expectations ? 


The State of Bihar has tremendous potential for building up exports. An export house 
called Bihar State Export Corporation Ltd., was established under the recommendation of 
Indian Institute of Foreign Tra^. The task entrusted to it to create export consciousness and 
earn hard currency has not been fulfilled. It is making good profit but the markets are mainly 
within the country. 


MAHE3SDRA KUMAR 


THE State of Bihai has tremendous potential for 
building up exports of several items as' identified 
by the Indian Institute of Foreign Trade G-I-F-T.)- 
But the success in export efforts ultimately would 
depend on the initiative of the State Government and 
of the enterprising zeal in the public and priyate 
sectors, etc. located within the State apart from the 
(.lynamism of the personnel concerned with exporting. 
Against this background the I.I.F.T. Survey Team has 
recommended the es^blishment of an export house in 
the State of Bihar which established the “Bihar State 
Export Corporation Ltd.,” as a joint stock company, 
under the Companies Act of 1956 in E^ember 1974, 
for achieving a faster rate of economic growth of 
Bihar. 

Imbalanced growth 

The Central Government has made sizeable invest¬ 
ment in the cstablisliraent of heavy industries like. 
Hea'vy Engineering, Fertifizer, Oil Refinery and Steel. 
But these heavy industries have had very liniitcd 
growth impact on the economy of Bihar. Ancillary 
industries also have not been able to make much way 
in economic development of the State. Industrial 
growth in the past has been unbalanced as develop¬ 
ment has been mainly in large industries in the priyate 
and public sectors. And .small industries for various 
reasons have had only a minor role in the development 
of the State. Consequently, it continues to be a back¬ 
ward State. Thus, there exists enormous scope for 
ihe setting up of new industrial units in village and 
cf'ttage. small and medium sectors for the manufacture 
of various products as stated in the Survey reports of 
I.I.F.T. and National Productivity ^uncil, in order to 
meet the much needed hard currency. 

Comparing the Survey Report, conducted by the 
I.LF.T., on the annual export pofaitial of certain goods 
from the State of Bihar and its expected foreign mar¬ 
kets with the present exports of certain goods and 
with limited foreign markets by the Bihar State Export 
Comoration Ltd. (B.S. Ex. Corporation Ltd,), it can 
be said safeiy that even after 8 years. Export Corpora¬ 
tion has neither become able to catch those foreign 


iiutTkets nor those goods which were su^ested by the 
I.I.F.T. Team. Even in such a situation with limited 
goods and limited foreign markets the Corporation 
could not achieve the estimated annual export as stated 
in I.LF.T. Survey Report. 

Most of the goods for export by the Survey Team 
of I.I.F.T. were not exported. Out of 29 exported 
goods only the following were sleeted from the I.I.F.T. 
Survey Report by the Corporation. 

(1) Leather & Leather Manufactures. 

(2) Crushed Bones. 

(3) Woollen Carpets. 

(4) Electric Bulbs. 

(5) Handtools 

(6) G.l. Pipes and Fittings. 

(7) Lac. 

(8) Madbubani Paintings. 

(9) Siqqi ‘Munj Articles. 

(10) Tos's. 

(11) Fabricated Mica. 

(12) Budha Pendent Leaves (Stouc carvings). 

It is thus obvious that the authorities of the Clorpora- 
tion have been experimenting in a light hearted fashion 
with the goods picked up by them for export. They 
have been trying one commodity after another from 
year to ytsar, selecting a few in a particular ye.ir, not 
achieving success in them, giving tliem up in the next 
year, and again picking up some new commodifies. In 
course of 8 years 29 types of commodifies have been 
experimented with by the Corporation. What is im- 
portant fo note is that out of these 29 only 12 feature 
in the li st of commodities drawn up bv the expert team 
erf the IIFT as suitable for export. Thus the authori¬ 
ties of the Corporation apparently disregarded the 
advice of experts and close to apfdy their own discre¬ 
tion and invested the Corporation’s resources and their 
own time in the process. 
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B.S. Ex. Corporation Ltd., did not pay prop«X 
attention towards tbe foreign markets, suggested 
the Survey Team of I.I.F.T. 

Export CcBTwration mainJv concentrated its atten¬ 
tion on a few limited foreign European markets 
namely, those belonging to Western Europe, a fw 
countries of Middle East and some isolated pocket in 
the Far-East like Honk-Kong. A very important gap 
left bv tbe Corporation in its market net work is in 
respe^ of the Socialist Countries. It is a surprising 
fact, in view of the growing importance of these coun¬ 
tries in India’s foreign trade. 

Going through the present report on export by the 
Export Corporation of Bihar it becomes obvious that 
the Corporation should have attained belter export 
potential. It can be seen in the table No. 1. 


The goods which are supfdied to the BA Cc^. 
Ltd. from outside, the Mate axt diosm in Tatne 2. 

TtMe-l 

Goods Sivpled to BA Ex. Comemltoa Ltd. bm 
outride the Sbu 


SL Itum 

No. 

PbcaafOrlgh 

Woollen Carpets 

, JMhTPpur 

Bhrdohi (U.P.) 

2. Hand Tools 

. Inlhmder 

3. Hand Drill Machines 

. Jullundur 

'*4. Leather Goods 

. Calcutta 

5. Peacock Tail Feather 

’ Calcutta 

T d. Readymade Oarmetits 

' ' Delhi&Madraa 


i*Ooods partly supplied from within tbe State. 
Source : B.S. Ex. Corpn., Patna. 


Table—1 


Annual Export Potential of Bihar end flte Present Export by B. S. Ex-Ooiporation Ltd. 


SI. Exported items hy the B.S. Ex. Corpn. Ltd. 
No. 

Annual Export Potential 

Present Export by the BA. Ex. 
Cor^ Ltd. 

1. Leather & Leather Manufacture 

2 Ooies 

1.64 lakhs 

2. Madhubani Paintings .... 

SO Thousands 

1.66 lakhs 

3. Sikki & Muni Articles .... 

1 lakh 

6.07 hundred 

4. Woollen Carpets. 

30 Thousands 

7.38 lakhs 

5. Crushed Bones. 

5 lakhs 

1.35 lakhs 

6. Toys. 

10 thousands 

14.6 thousands 

7. Electric Bulbs ..... 

10 lakhs 

1.49 lakhs 

S. Handtools. 

10 lakhs 

41.1 thousands 

9. C.I Pipes & Fittings .... 

10 lakhs 

1.58 lakhs 

10. Lac. 

2.25 mores 

1.59 crores 

11. Bndha Pendent Leaves .... 
(Stone carvings) 

30 thousands 

1.8 thousands 


Source : (a) I.I.F.T. Survey Team—Report on Export Potentiality of Bihar. 


(b) B.S. Ex. Corpn. Ltd.—Patna. 


Among the items mentioned in the above table only 
two items namely Woollen carpets and Toys could 
exceed their targets indicated by the expert team in 
the report of export potential. It may be mentioned 
that though the carpet business has proved to be a 
success, the Corporation procured its supply not only 
from within but from outside the State as well. In 
two other Commodities namely. Lac and Leather 
coods the performance was reasonably satisfactory 
though below the level indicated by. the expert team 
in their report. Achievement in respect of 7 remain- 
inc commodities out of the 11 in the list of the expert 
team feU short of the targets. 


It can be said that since 1975-76 till 1977-78 tbe 
Corporation had concentrated mainly on the export 
trade. But after 1978 due to the snatching away of 
lac trade from the Corporation the situation took a 
new turn. It gave a severe jolt to the export activities 
of the Corporation. And to compensate this trade gap 
the Corporation tried to sell the commodities more and 
more in the internal market rather than external one. 
TTiis tendency of the Corporation after 1978 made h 
largely a sales Ontre for internal trade rather than 
export house. This is a marked deviation from ite 
object. It can be seen in the table No. 3. 


Tabl»-3 

Goods EqKRted and Domestic Safe by BA. Ex. by BA. Ex, Coepwatton Ltd. 



1978-76 

Ra. 

1976.77 

Rt. 

1977-7B 

Rs. 

78-79 

Rs.LridH 

7940 

Ra. Lakhs 

•Ml 

RB.Lrida 

n42« 

Rs.l4d(iN 

Export 

Domestic Sale 

10.10,749.65 

1,63,65,605.20 

1,72.38.000 

27.16 

90.92 

25.31 

98.50 

45.51 

182.63 

110.50 

114.50 

Total 

10,10,749.65 

1,63,65,605.20 

1,72.38,000 

118.08 

123.81 

224.04 

225.00 


*Esttmated. 

Source : B.S. Ex. Corpn. Ltd., Patna. 
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In the year 197S>76 the (ptal eq>c»t of the Corpota- 
tioD «a» about Sa. 10.11 laklu, in 1976>77 and 
1977«7hthe«qK)ittadeaniitiioatIU. 1.64 oare and 
Rs. 1.72 cfoia, tMpectheJy. Bat tibe altoathm dianged 
from 1978-79. In the financial year 1978-79, 1979- 
80, 1980-81 and 1981-82 the export trade of the Cor- 
poratim were about Rs. 27.16 iakh^i, Rs. 25.31 lakhs, 
Rs. 45.51 lakhs and estimated Rs. 110.51 lakhs res¬ 
pectively. At the same time the Domestic sale of the 
Corporation tvere about Rs. 90.92 lakhs, Rs. 98.50 
lakM, Rs. 182.53 lakhs and estimated Rs. 114.50 
lakhs accordingly. 

The role played by the B.S.Ex. Corpn. Ltd. to boost 
up export rate of Bihar was not encouraging. In the 
case of Cotton Fabrics (Handloom) share of B.S,Ex. 
Corpn. has decreased from .00063 in 1978-79 to 
,00041 in 1979-80. The same is the case with silk 
Fabrics and Woollen carpets. The share of Silk Fabrics 
in 1978-79 and 1979-80 were .0011 and .0012 but 
it suddenly came down to .00033 in 1980-81, Woollen 
Carpets which had captured a good share in 1976-77 
and 1977-78 in India’s export trade (.00065 and 
,00056) came down to .00016 in 1978-79 and .00038 
in 1980-81. 


Scqpe Ik lapraTeaKal 

Wiili the ancertaia Umited commodities; limiusd 
markets, dominauce of domestic sale, goods purchased 
outside the State of Bihar, the decreased market share 
of the Corporation and the declining tendency m the 
export trade, the role played by the B.S. Ex, Corpn. 
Ltd. in the economic development of Bihar is not 
positive one. Earning profit by hook or by crook in 
BoccMsive yean is not a sole indicator of efficiency. 
The tasks entrusted to this Corporation to create 
export consciousness and earn hard currency to ex¬ 
pand its export trade and then to industrialise Bihar 
to ensure the steady path of development were quite 
unsatisfactory. How can it be said that Export Cor¬ 
poration of Bihar is running efficiently ? Only on the, 
basis of earning profits to sell goods mainly in internal 
market. 

Soggesfion 

Bihar State Export Corporation Ltd. should cover 
more and more exportable goods. Goveriuncnt of 
Bihar tries to integrate. Co-ordinate and Correlate the 
disintegrated and the haphazard development of the 
economy in a planned wav the result will be tremen¬ 
dous. Every thing is available tlie only thing lacking 
is initiative and proper planning. 


Progress of Twenty Point Programme 


THE current year’s targets for setting up of health 
sutf-centres, integrated child development services 
blocks (ICDS) and tree plantation under the 
20-Point Programmes have been achieved two months 
ahead of the close of the year. 

In the case of health sub-centres tlie annual target 
of setting up of 7,931 new health sub-centres in 
various parts of the country has been exceeded with 
the sanction of 9,034 centres during the first ten 
months of the year. The achievement comes to 114% 
in this case. 

Under the Integrutetf Child Development Services 
Pro^amme. 320 blocks were scheduled to be set up 
during this year. All of these have been sanctioned. 

According to a review of the progress of the 
20-Point Programme made by the Planning Com¬ 
mission, 197.93 aorc trees were planted in Uic 
country from April 1982 to January 1983 against the 
target of 196.14 crorc trees for 1982-83 

The States, where bonded labour exists, have freed 
and rehabilitated 31,928 families, thus aeffieving 89.1 
per cent of their annual target of rehabilitating 35,828 
families. 

The programme of providing at least one source of 
safe drinking water in proUem villages has made 
much headway. Alre^ 28,8IT villages have been 
provided with this facility, thus achieving 84.2 per cent 
of the target of covering 34,233 sudi villages during 
1982-83. 


A number of other schemes under the 20-Point 
Programme have forged ahead and achieved more than 
60 per cent of their annual targets. These include the 
National Rural Employment Programme, distribution 
of house^tes, improvement of slums, energisation of 
pump sets, welfare of scheduled tribes and sterilization 
operations. 

During April, 1982 and January this year, employ¬ 
ment opportunities of 2387.7 lakh mandays were 
created in rural areas undei the National Rural Emp¬ 
loyment Programme as against the target of 3,532 lal^ 
mandays for the whole vear. House-sites allotted 
during the above period numbered 6.83 lakhs as 
against a target of 10.43 lakhs for the year. The 
population benefiting from the environmental improve¬ 
ment of slums was 11.39 lakhs as against a target of 
18.40 lakhs. 

However, the targets set in Integrated Rural Develop¬ 
ment Programme (IRDP) have been achieved to the 
extent of 58.8 per cent only. Since this is an individual 
family benefit programme where bank loans have to 
be mobilised, there is limited scope for accelerating 
the programme in the remaining period of the year. 
Similarly, acceleration of village electrification and 
energisation of pumpsefs depends on the funds that 
may be available from State Plans as also on the 
availability of power. 

As regards bio-gas planU only 22,880 plants have 
^n set up so far. The programme has, however, 
been accelerated and it is expected that 45,000 plants 
would be set up by the end of the vear. G 
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Planning-what has gone wrong 

In our Issue dated 1-15 September 1982, we had published an article on **Pkuum ^— 
a what has gone right or what has gone wrongs written by Shri K.S. Rama Mwthy. In fact 
we had invited views from readers on this article. Responding to this Shrimati Prema, Pro¬ 
fessor of Economics in a Madras College feels that for tackling development problems, we 
should exercise the ordinary house holder's dU^ence and earnestness in the affairs of country, 
no more but no less. 


SHRIMATI S. K. PREMA 


When ludia aitaiat^l freedom there much enthu¬ 
siasm as the future of the nation was in our hands. How¬ 
ever, we failed to maintain enough moAt^i equilibrium 
to arrange priorities in our planned devdopment. In 
his teachings, Gandhiji was never tired of expressing Ins 
view that the prospenty of the people was in their own 
hapd. He wanted the grovirtb process to begm 
from bdow. He insisted that the production of the 
goods needed for the masses should be by the masses 
themselves. But the pleas fell on deaf cars. Pcrh^is 
the echo is now heard in China: under the leadership 
of Mao Tse-Tung, the commune experiment was taken 
up. 


lo achieve economic growth of major importance in 
a developing country like India, it is necessary to sJIo- 
cate effort and capital to do three things : (1) increase 
the quantify of reproducible goods (2) improve the 
quality of the people as productive agents and (3) raise 
the level of productive arts. ITiis would mean impart¬ 
ing education, vocational training etc. on a large scale 
and to take measures for setting up improving the 
hcaltli of the people as a whole. Those items of spade 
work could have been carried out so that it could pro¬ 
vide a strong base. In fact this should have been heated 
as part of the infrastructure to facilitate planning for 
processing growth, in essence having regard for 
oi/r goal of establishing a socialistic pattorn of society 
m the country, a tran^ormatlon of the social sitnicture 
needed top priority immediately after Independence. 
Unfortunately wc failed lo provide that. Instead our 
planning process was shaped largely in accordance with 
the doctrines of foreign economists and influenced ^ 
the “measure doctr^”. In doing so the planners over¬ 
looked basic conditions of our country and the compul¬ 
sions which our constitution has placed us in. It was 
taken for granted that the policy adopted in the deve¬ 
lop^ countries could well be adopted here with the 
slight nrodifications to gain economic growth and so an 
era of planning was ushered in. 


Cffnib down 

,, object of fcst 5 year plan was describet 
the raian^ of the living standards and openimr no: 
opportunities for a richer and varied lifie.,..^’ A 
veant later, in Dewmber 1954, the Lok Sabha pa 
;i resoliTlion adopting "sodalisni” as the goal of Int 


economic and social policies. But only two years later, 
lu ivso, the Second Five Vear Flan accepted the adop- 
uon oi the “Sociaiistk: Pattern of Society” as the na- 
•lonaf goal. This was a dimb down from the stand 
luKen m 1954. Durmg the ill plan on the basis of 
nndings ut an expert committee set up by the Govt, of 
India m 1962, the gravity of the situation created 
me mass poverty was recognised and the Govt, conce- 
ued that the eradication ot poverty has to be the con¬ 
cern ol any Oovi. if it should hope lor tlic coinuiuancc 
oi the popular support. Nevertheless; the old system 
ui “plaiming for growth” continued in the absence of 
any concrete measure to tackle mass poverty. In the 
htih plan, however, a slight shift m the policy regarding 
the composition of growth was noticeable. It therefore 
dealt with the possibility of generating massive cn^Ioy- 
mcni as a means of mitigating poverty. Apart from the 
feasibifiiy of generating such em|Huyment the restric¬ 
tion of consumption of the top rich 30 per am and its 
diversion to the bottom poor 30 per cent was also con¬ 
sidered, along with the question whetho' the pattern of 
production and content of growih should not be changed 
from fan^ar pattern to a new pattern slanting to the 
amelioration of the poor : but unfortunately the plan 
operations did not take up all these questions. The 
technique of planning copied from the western countries 
and the growth tlicorics re.sulling therefrom are not 
suitable for our needs since our constitution insists on 
the banislunent of poverty, unemployment and 
illiteracy. 

However the plans carried massive investments on 
heavy industries and many major industries. The rela¬ 
tive share of industries and minerals has been increas¬ 
ing from 4 per cent in the first plan to 20 per cent in 
the II and III, 23 per cent during the annual plans and 
IV and 26 per cent in the V plan ; on the other hand the 
.share of agriculture and communify develofnnent during 
the same plan period was 15 per cent (I plan), II per 
cent (II plan), 13 per am (HI plan), 15 per cent 
(annoal nfen), 15 per cent (TV plan) and 12 per cent 
{V plan). If large Industries and heavy<industries 
arc given emphasis it is bound lo create more unemp¬ 
loyment due to tedawdr^cal changes in pr^uctioii and 
the adoption (rf capital intensive methods of proditoftut 
Investmmt and output have grown at a Wgh rate but 
the ‘production-mixed fhe tecbnologfcd-mlx* have been 
so capital intensive that eiaployment has not grown pari- 
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pn fc^i Qa tibe otbtt tjbe uoeuffiloyottiit biddog 
ma bm incteadag idaii attar pin. ltaw3J Qd!Qn 
at tbe end of t^l plgn(_aad 7 flaDBte In II« 9 to 10 
mifflon in tbem and it stood at 21 minion ia 1978. It 
is {x^le that growth b popolatipn explabs putty son 
absoiption of some of the ttadidonal laboiir force b 
the'industry. Nevertheless it cannot be denied that mere 
industrialisation cannot reduce unemployment to an 
ai^redable extent m the Indian c o n t ex t Without foU 
enjoyment the standud of living cannot be improved, 
l^dioirt proper educatirm and trmnbg full emplo^ent 
cannot be ^nerated. Therefore it follows that if the 
masses are to be Hfted up from the subsistance level jno. 
per education and training is the prtaiary pre-rcqnishe. 

Role of edocUbn 

The UNESCO imdertook many stucHes ^ over the 
world on the role that education plays in the develop¬ 
ment of nations. Utls should open our eyes. Of course 
if would have been ideal If note had been taken on the 
role of education in the growth strategy as a preliminary 
nreparation even before initiating ol^ed development. 
In other words the earlv stages of development require 
n predominant emphasis on the creation of infrastruc¬ 
ture facilities rather than expenditure on new factories 
or personal consumption. In short in the early phases 
of develownenf. the direction is more important than 
the acbal physical achievement. 

All that can be said about the achievement of past 
3 decades is that we have just managed to build a few 
natches of prosperity in the vast desert of poverty. Now 
the situation is bewildering; essential commodities have 
hcpomc scarce: prices are soaring : The collective wis- 
donj of our economists have failed to have any impact. 
This bv itself may not be a reflection on the academic 
competence of our economists. Evidently there are 
some obscure factors in operation which make their 
calculations go wrong ; or if it may be that the policy 
makers and the bureaucracy have been carried away 1^ 
the select band of economists without giving 
weight to what others may have to say. Or it may be 
that our economists are too tall to perceive small fac¬ 
tors down on earth ; or deliberately imiore snch small 
factors as immaferial or irrelevant. One thing is evi¬ 
dent that our economists arc influenced bvN|he theories 
and doctrines borne on foreign SOB which are not con¬ 
ducive to our soil. Whatever mav be the case tlic fact 
remabs that with a galaxy of eminent economists in the 
country and with all the plentiful natural and human 
resources available in the countrv, our natlonaf economy 
does not compare favourably with aome of our neigh¬ 
bouring countries which do not commend those ad¬ 
vantages. (Japan can be quoted as an example). 

Inequality in disfrilmtlnn wealth 

We are able to see that despite an these planning 
exercises, the conditions created and sustained by the 
Govt, policy have resulted in aggravation of the inequa¬ 
lity in the distribution of wealdi. Millions of people 
espedally in the rural areas continue to lanquish on the 
border line of abject despair if not of actual starvation. 
It will thus be clear that the predicted progress by the 
planning process has not been able to make headway. 
In any case, so long as such planning has not touched 
even the fringes of the poverty line—^fhe most cherished 
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! ;oal of the c o ns t itu t iott—thse is ample jiutification 
or theinetd foetog ^ the teohidque of planning in 
am Bot demve the price that has been paid 

forlt 

The exttcises are all manifestations of 

technocrats’ outlook and philosophy, which at best, 
aiming to achieve through planning, a scientific and 
rational utiltoation of resources. The mm of our cons¬ 
titution radi« our national aim, however, is quite di- 
ffmeot. fihving set for ourselves the task of adiieving 
sock><economic equality we should, infact, turn away 
from the technocrats type of planning;^ we should 
under no circumstances, sacrifice the prmciple of so¬ 
cial equdity on the alter of present concept of mea¬ 
suring “economic growth" with the yardstick of GNP; 
on the other hand, our aim should be optimum utUi- 
satiem productive resources compatible with the 
concqjt of effecting social equality. We should not 
hesitate to subordinate the principle of maximum out¬ 
put when it threatens to militate agidnst the i^nciple 
of sodal equality. In essence, therefore, whue our 
stated goal is the establishment of socialistic pattern 
of society, our economic policy should, quite naturally, 
be subservient to social ends without allowing our 
visions to be obsessed by the hiscions theory of the 
teclmoerat or the economists advocating maximum 
uUUsation of resources for effecting an accelerated 
growth. 

Ecoaomie Growth or MaUgmuit Growfli 
This naturally leads us to the often repeated phrase 
“economic growth”. AD growth may not be 
healthy—diere can be mafignant growth. By design 
or oversight, the U. N. experts fai!^ to spell out fte 
definition or even the hnplicafion of the term "econo¬ 
mic growth”. One school of thought however would 
suggest that “it is a lelatioD between the rates of in¬ 
crease in the coital and worldng force on the one hand 
and the increase in the population, on the otherhand, 
such that per ca|^ta ou^t is rising”. Acconiing to 
this, per caf^ta income became the test of economic 
growfii. But k is now, more or less, weD recognised 
that a mere increase in the per capita income cannot 
cany tiie fuH impact of national growth with reference 
to the national goal of socio economic equality. There¬ 
fore it is clear that whatever may be its status ag an 
indicator of economic progress per capita output can 
not constitute “growth”, if it failed to have any favour¬ 
able impact on the socio-economic condition of the 
masses. In fact to reach our national goal of eradic¬ 
ation of mass poverty, no degree of «:onomic prog- 
rras can be real growth unless it is accompanied by 
the eradication or atleast a drastic reduction of exist¬ 
ing inequalifies in the disiribution of wealth. 

To us, in India, the concept of economic growth « 
m^ncabty tied up with the distributive aspect. In 
this view, a sustained increase in the per capita income, 
acc(^j»iued by a corresponding removal of dispari¬ 
ties in Its distribution woijd alone constitute progress 
toirai^ economic and our national goal it may be 
said that growth can be partly achieved if it is possible 
to devue measures to jncrea.«!e the per capita output 
Of the poor, Smultaneously it will be necessary to lav 
down notiK for the production of goods and services 
necessary for the poorer sections. 


(Continued on page 30). 
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RsO f^OBoeflion for OrAe^MdcaOy nmdi- 
avpcd 

IN reply to a question in the Lok Sabha recently 
the Minuter of Sts^ in the Ministry of Railways, Shti 
C. K. Jaffar ^arief spelt out the details of rail travel 
concession for orthopaedically handicai^jed persons. 

This facility is admissible to that category of ortho- 
paedically handicapped persons who cannot travel 
without an escort, on production of a prescribed certi¬ 
ficate from a Government doctor or an ortliopacdic 
surgeon to the Station Master of the starting station. 
The certificate is valid for one year and an attested 
or a photostat copy is ret^uired to be surrendered to 
the broking clerk at the ume of issue of ticket The 
certificate can be issued by any Government Doctor 
or ortho;^dic surgeon including those in Delhi Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Increase in India’s Exports 

INDIA’S exports increased by IS.S per cent during 
the first nine months of 1982-83 as compared with 
the corresponding period of the previous year. Despite 
the deteriorating international economic and training 
environment, the Government succeeded in maintain¬ 
ing the momentum of increased exports which started 
in 1981-82. During the year under review, the effi¬ 
cient man^cment of the domestic economy and con¬ 
crete measures initiated by the Government for pro¬ 
moting trade, succeeded in maintaining higher exj^s 
while arresting the trend of growth in imports. Im¬ 
ports during April-Deccmber 1982 increased only by 
8 per cent as compared to 37.4 per cent in 1980-81 
and 8.6 per cent in 1981-82, reflecting the result t>f 
increased efforts towards replacing imports in vital 
areas such as crude oil. fertilisers etc., according ^ to 
the Annual Report for the year 1982-83 of the Mini¬ 
stry of Cbmmercc circulated among the Members of 
Parliament. 

However, the country’: 45adc policy in the matter 
of impwt of essential raw materials, capital goods, 
technical know-how, etfc., remained liberal in the inte¬ 
rest of sustained growth and development of the eco¬ 
nomy. The result is manifested in the reduction of 
India’s foreign trade deficit. On a provisional basis, 
the deficit of foreign trade during April-December, 
1982 as Rs. 4.060 was lower as compared to die de¬ 
ficit of Rs. 4,109 crores in the corresponding period 
of the previous year. 

Greater availability of edible oiN 
for PDS 

ABOUT 5.5 lakh tonnes of refined, bleached and 
deoderised (^D) palmoldn, RBD palm oil and 
refined rapeseed oil wl.n be distributed through the 
public dis&ibution system during the oil year 1982-83 
(November-Octoberl. This wiB be 1.47 lakh tonnes 
more than 4.03 lakh tonnes distributed in 1981-82. 
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Accordiiu to (be Annual Report for the year 1982- 
83 of the Department of Gvil Surolies, the Oovem- 
ment impeuted 9.85 lakh tonnes <h edible dls in 
1981-62 (Novcmber-October) to meet the gap bei- 
ween the demand and avaflability of indefenous edible 
oils. Measures are also being taken to increase the 
production of edible oils so as to reduce gradually 
dependence on imported edible oils. 

In 1981-82 oil year the production of vanaspati 
was also higher at 9.04 lakh tonnes as compared to 
8.27 lakh tonnes in 1980-81 and 6.79 lakh tonnes in 
1979-80, With a view to increase the availability of 
vanaspati during the festival season the supply of 
imported edible oil to vanaspati industry was stepped 
up from 60 per cent to 70 per cent in August 1982 
a^ to 80 ^ cent in Srotember-Novemror 1982. 
Supply of imported edible oils to the States for distri¬ 
bution through public distribution system was also 
enhanced. 


The main stress of the Deptt. of Civil Supplies 
during 1982-83 has been towards meeting the supply 
and availability of essential commodities by increasing 
production and removing movement constraints. A 
close and continuous watch was kept on the price and 
avail^ility of essential commodities for taking appro¬ 
priate and timely measures 

The public distribution system is being strcngfljeacd 
and expanded under the New 20 Poinf Programme 
particularly in the rural areas as well as the backward, 
remote and inaccessible areas. The number of fair 
price shops in January 1982 was about 2.31 lakhs. 


(Contd, from page 29) 

Reasons for failure 

The baste reasons for the failure of our economists 
would seem to be that their approach towards solving 
the Indian economic development has not been realis¬ 
tic. The Indian economy at present s^m to call for 
a departure from the beaten track so far travelled by 
them. Our problems being in Indian soil any measures 
to sedve them must be related to Indian conditions. 
It is necessary and rather urgent that bold steps are 
taken to rehabilitate the rural sector so that mass po¬ 
verty could be fackled successfully. 

What we need to do In tackling development prob¬ 
lems, is to exercise the ordinary house-holders* dili¬ 
gence and earnestness in the affairs of the country, 
no more but no 1ms. What we need is not tactics but 
strategies not wishful talk but active imptementation of 
the talk. □ 
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Economic Notes 


«OiyBipic Order Gdd” Award for Smt. Indira Gaadlu 

TH£ PRIME MINISTER, Shrimati Indira Gamihi, 
was awarded “Olympic Order Gold” by H. E. 
Mr. Juan Antonio Samaranch, President, International 
Olympic Committee in New Delhi recently. In a 
sp^h made after receiving the award, the Prime 
Minister said : “Ours is a highly competitive world 
and so are games. There is tension in work and con- 
tempormy hving. In games it is doubly so but with 
a difference. In sports the aggression is tempered by a 
spirit ot togetherness and cooperation. Our world is 
well rounded and well balanced, yet humans look at it 
and its immediate problems in fragments. In India 
we believe in coexistence, in living and working together 
on this earth, since we have no other. Games cut 
across barriers of nationality, class, creed, race, poUtics 
and ideology.” 

Stringent action under Essential Commodities Act 

ABOUT 1.5 lakh raids were conducted under the 
Essential Commodities Act between January 
1982 and February 1983 by the State Governments 
with a view to intensifying campaign against poarders of 
essential commodities. As a result over 98,000 persons 
weic arrested and essential commodities valued at about 
Rs. 9.5 crores were seized. 

The maximum number of 48,336 raids were con¬ 
ducted in Orissa lollowed by 29558 raids in Uttar 
Pradesh. However, the maximum number of 4082 
persons were arrested in West Bengal follow^ by 1777 
persons in Uttar Pradesh. 

The action against smugglers, hoarders and lax- 
cvadeis was intensified under the New 20-PoiiU Pro¬ 
gramme initialed by the Prime Minister, which empha¬ 
sised the need for continuance of strict action against 
such anti-sociai elements. The State Governments 
were advised from time to time to vigorously enforce 
tlie provisions of the Essential Commodities Act and 
similar other legislations including Price Display 
Orders and Storage Control Orders to curb the activities 
ol black marketeers and hoarders. 

Measures to Increase oilseeds producticHi 

NOTWITHvSTANDlNG a decline in aiea under 
kharif oilseeds due to extensive drought, oilseeds 
production this year is expected to be about the same 
as last year. The target for 1982-83 has been placed 
at 118-120 lakh tonnes. In 1981-82, the production 
was a record of 120.6 lakh tonnes. During 1983-84, 
a target of 125 lakh tonnes of oilseeds has been fixed. 

To make up the kharif shortfall and to exceed the 
rabi targets, a massive campaign was launched all over 
the coiintry. About four lakh seed mini kits alone 
were distributed to farmers. This was 40 per cent 
more than a year earlier. For the rabi oilseeds, 
special emphasis has been laid on groundnut culti¬ 
vation. 


Coauaissioii set-iqi on Centre-State Relations 

THE PRIME MINISTER, Shrimati Indira Gandhi 
in a statement made in Parliament regarding settfng 
up of a Commission on Centre-State relations said : 

The Government have been considering for some 
time past the need for a review of the existing arrange¬ 
ments between the Centre and the States. While 
keeping in view the social and economic developments 
that have taken place over the years, such a review 
will take into account the importance of the unity and 
integrity of the country for promoting the welfare of 
the people. The Government have accordingly decid¬ 
ed to set up a one-man Commission under the chair¬ 
manship of Shri R. S. Sarkaria, Retired Judge of the 
Supreme Court of India to go into these matters. 

The Commission will examine the working of the 
arrangements between the Centre and the States and 
recommend such changes in the said arrangements as 
may be appropriate within the present Constitutional 
framework. 

Revised estimates for Tripura power project 

THE Planning Commission has approved the revised 
estimates of Tripura project for construction of 66 KV 
second feeder from Gurati Hydro-electric project to 
Agartala via Taliapura and associated sub-station. 

Now, estimated to cost Rs. 3.07 crores, the scheme 
envisages construction of 95 km single circuit trans¬ 
mission line from Gumti Hydro-electric project to 
Agartala grid sub-station, extending 132 KV ^id 
sub-station as Agartala and Dharamnagar, creation 
of 2>5 MVA 66|33 KV Sub-Station al BaJarghatby 
looping in and looping out of the existing single circuit 
transmission line from Gumti HEP to Agjfrtala, and 
power line communication circuit. 

New machiaes for village industries 

THE Saranjan Saramclan has recommended certain 
improved machines for fibre industry for the extraction 
of sisal and banana fibre which today almost goes 
waste. The Samraelan also recommended new wheels 
which will improve the quality of the pottery articles 
and increase the productivity. 

The 16 instruments entered for evaluation to be 
conducted by the panel of technical and economic 
experts in the Khadi sector including the replacement 
of the existing new model charkhas with antiwedge 
rings and elliptical travellers resulting in an immediate 
increase of at least 50 per cent in productivity. 

Higher allocation of foodgraius for public distribution 

A quantity of 14.78 million tonnes of foodgrain 
was distributed through public distribution system 
during 1982. It was 13.6 per cent higher tfian the 
previous year when the outflow was 13.01 million 
tonnes. During January 1983 too, 1.45 million tonnes 
of foodgrain was released as against 1.17 million 
tonnes in January, 1982. 
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The Aonual Report of the Department of Food for 
the year 82-83 notes that the procurement of 15.21 
millim tonnes of foodgrains, out of 1981-82 crop, was 
an all time record. TTiis was 2.9 million tonnes more 
than the procurement of 12.3 million tonnes, a year 
earlier. Of this 7 27 million tonnes was rice and 
7.72 million tonnes of wheat. 

The procurement wus not only higher in quantity, 
but it was also higher in terms of the percentage of 
procurement to production, the percentage being 12.5 
against 10.4 in 1980-81 crop year. 

Cloth Requirements under Sixth Plan being met 

IHE Government continue to foL'ow the objective 
of meeting the cloth requirements of a growing popula¬ 
tion during 1982-83, according to the Annual Report 
of the Ministry of Commerce circulated among 'the 
Members of Parliament. To meet the target of 13,600 
million metres of cloth production at the end of the 
Sixth Plan, the Government pursued the textile policy 
announced on 9-3-1981 which seeks to ensure harmo¬ 
nious and balanced growth of alF sectors of (bjj industry. 
This policy takes care, in accordance with national 
priorities of the interests of the consumers, of textile 
goods, growers and producers of cotton, wool and silk, 
weavers in the decentralised sectors aj well as the 
organised mill industry. 

Road Passenger Transport 

THERE are 54 State Transport Undertakings 
engaged in road passenger transport. Their fleet 
strengtlt at the end of March, 1982 was around 79,000 
vehicles which includes about 74,000 buses and about 
5,000 other vehicles. This worked out to roughly 58 
per cent of the total buses plying on reads in India. 
The State undertakings carried around 38 million 
passengers daily. 

The total capital invested in the State Transport 
Undertakings at the end of March, 1982 was Rs. 2437 
crorc. The number of employees in the State Transport 
Itndertakings was 5.70 lakh. The traflic staff constitutes 
65 per cent, the workshop and maintenance staff 30 
per cent and the administrative and other stall 5 per 
cent. 

Elementary Education makes headway 

THE national target of additional enrolment of 
children in the age group 6—14 in classes I to VJll, 
set at 40 lakhs during 1982-83, has been exceeded by 
36,000. 

Nine States and five Union Territories have exceeded 
the targets while seven other States have fulfilled the 
targets. 

The most remarkable achievement has been recorded 
in U.P. Against the target of 6.12 lakh additional en¬ 
rolment, the achievement is 8.3S lakhs. 

Punjab and Kerala, whcj-e enrolment at tlic primary 
stages had already exceeded hundred per cent, had 
scope for additional enrolment at the middle stage only. 


Readers’ Forum 


R.R.BS 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to the article “What ails Agricultural 
Credit Institutions” (Yojana 1—15 March) by A. R. 
Patel, 1 want to draw your attention that R.R.B.S do 
not come as a measure of the 20-Point programme as 
stated by the author. The 20-point programme is not 
a programme launched by Government but it is just a 
party’s guideline to its workers. No Government pro¬ 
gramme should be linked with a parly’s guideline or 
manifesto, docs not matter if it is, even, of ruling 
parly’s. 

No doubt tl\c article is very informative and excal- 
Icntly delinates the .facts and problems, but the ob¬ 
jection 1 have raised is to be kept in mind. Such 
things are misguiding, at least to those students who 
rely on “Yojana” for datas and information. 

R.R,B’s came into existence through an ordinance 
which was later accepted as an Act in 1976. 

Yours etc. 

Sharad Chandra Singh 
MIG—67 
Indira Nagar, 
K.anpur-208 026. 

IDA Credit for iSubcmarekha Project 

AGREEMENT for credit of SDRs 116.3 million 
(equal to US S 127 million) was signed with the 
International Development Association in November, 
1982 for the cxcculiv n of the first phase (1982-1986) 
of the Subernarckha irrigation System. 

Giving this information in a wiitCcn reply to a 
question by Sh. Sukomal Sen in the Rajya Sabha le- 
cently Shri Ram Niwas Mirdha, Union Minister t'or 
Irrigation said that the first phase project with IDA 
assistance comprised of construction works on the 
Chatidil Dam and left canal ; Galudin Barrage and 
canals ; Ichha Dam and e'an.tls; and the Kharki cana¬ 
ls. It also includes construction works on the minor 
distribution system in an area of about 21,006 hectares 
in the project area in Bihar; establishnienf of pilot 
irrigation areas of about 250 hectares each in Bihar 
and Orissa and in the project areas ; facilities in Khan- 
gual in Bihar and in Sambalpur in Orissa for training 
in development of minor distribution system and in 
water management fcchriques : establishment of a 
water pollution control programme, in the project area 
in Bihar and research, studies and monitorine and 
evaluation. r* 

Shri Mirdha said that the agreement had become 
effective from January 10. 1983. The IDA credit of 
SDRs 116.3 million is on usual IDA terms. The 
project is being executed and monitored by Bihar 
Government as per the schedule incorporated in the 
i^eeraent. As per information furnished nt the 
lime of annual plan discussions for 1983-84, expen¬ 
diture till Ihc end of 1981-82 was about Rs. 33 crores. 
During the year 1982-83. about Rs, 19 crores were 
expected to be spent. 
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BOOKS 


Knowledge a Monopoly 

CREATING KNOWLEDGE : A MONOPOLY 7— 
Edited by Kidd Hall Arthur Gillette and Raiesh 
Tandon. Pidilidied by Society for Participatory Re« 
seardi in Asia, New Delhi. First piAiished : June, 
1982. pages 209; price not mentioned. 

PARTICIPATORY research is seen as a contribution 
lo the development of poor and common people. It is 
feared that traditional methodologies of research in 
social sciences do not support development of the 
people as the consequent generation of knowledge is, 
by and large, monopolised by a few trained profp- 
sionals. If research is intended to play an increasing 
role in the development of new strategies of control, it 
must provide both an aPerantive analysis and a means 
of expanding the base of analysis to include most cx- 
pfoited sectors of society. 

A view like the aforesaid runs through the various 
chapters contributed by knowledgeable people in the 
field of social sciences. The foctls is on adequacy of the 
t<xi1s of empirical social science for bringing about 
findamcntal transformation of society. As a result, it 
has become easy, rather fashionable, to slip info intri¬ 
cacies of increasingly sophisticated control of variables 
at the expense of solutions of real social problems. The 
cantributors of articles in this publication commend 
the method of participatory research in order to em¬ 
phasise the necessity to involve those persons who 
are the supposed beneficiaries of research in the ?ntirc 
research process. 

The book is organised in three parts of which the 
first one presents five fheorcfical papers on different 
aspects of participatory research. The second part con¬ 
tains seven case studies from different parts of the 
world, varying in context, content and style. The last 
parr deals with a reaction to the papers and cases 
presented in the earlier parts. Written in a simple stvie, 
without verbosity and jargons, the bonk will be helpful 
in understanding the mechanics and motivation for 
research in any area of social sciences'. 

Navin Giandra Joshi 

Modern Indian Literature 

[iteratiire of Modern India; Krishna Kripalani; 
National Book This(, India, New Delhi pp. 124; price 
Rs. 10.50. 

A SLENDER volume true to the candid and clear-cut 
reservation of the author, manifested in his brief fore¬ 
word, it does not go beyond providing a panoramic 
survey of the literature of modern India as a whole”. 
It is, therefore as synoptical as could be and has to be 
viewed as such. 

One feels all veneration for the author, for his tre¬ 
mendous scholarship, for his literary verve and veracity, 
for his peculiarity of vivid style in English prose. At 
the same time one feels the conspicuous absence of 


publisher’s intent and purpose. Thhat is why, as a re¬ 
vised edition of the original pub&shcd in 1968, the 
volume is not indicative of the revision effected in the 
true sense of the term, particularly when the select 
bibliography shows very few books relating to pest 
1968 period which the author is supposed to have 
depended upon. 

The introductory not is a brief but eloquent piece. 
The lay-out of the study is topical and not on linguis'ic 
pattern. Indigenous 'rends and trials, historic, heritages, 
foreign influence, have been duly alluded to. Literature 
of certain languages has been adequately represented. 
This approach is, however, missing in the case of Urdu 
language despite its all India character and very popular 
literature. Chapters on the “contemporary scene” and 
‘‘summing up” arc just fringy and notes of inklings. 

To the extent of its limited exposiiion of the over-all 
literary scene the volume is readable, it is a well pro¬ 
duced volume for a small price. 

R. Prakash 

Water Management Problems 

Land and Water Management Problems in India; 
Second Edition, by B. B. Votara, Training Division, 
Department of Personnel and Administrative ‘Reforms, 
Ministry of Home Affairs, 1982. 

THE need for proper land and water management 
for increasing producivity on a continuing basis to 
sustain a growing po{mlation in a decent way has been 
felt since long. But it is only during the last decade 
much attention was given to devefopirg a large volume 
of literature and setting up of a number of specialised 
organisations to deal with the problem of land and 
water management. However, there arc still wide gaps' 
between the actual problems and their understanding 
the need for proper land and water management and 
the efforts put in to achieve the required target. The 
author through his writings and lectures spread a little 
over a decade tries his best to analyse the probfcms 
and their causes and the possible consequences of not 
'ackling them. He also suggests remedial measures that 
should be taken for mim’mising the problem. 

In his penetrating analysis the author shows that 
three quarters of non-agricultural area lie practically 
useless. So far as agricultural lands are concerned, over 
Ihrce-fifths are degraded to a greater or lesser degree. 
Although there is no firm estimates of the wafer logged 
area, he presumes that about 10 million hectares are 
water logged and are threatened by salinity needing 
urgent attention. He feels that “our situation can indeed 
be compared to that of a leaking boai info which more 
and more people keep climbing even while, unknown 
to its occupants, the hole in its bottom goes on in¬ 
creasing in size.” 

The importance of top soils, the period taken for its 
constitution and the loss due to various forms of erosion 
are depicted in a manner which unfolds itself like a 
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motion picture before a reader. lire causes for denuda- 
lion of forests are given in detail. Tbe author quot^ 
the figure of National Commission on Floods regarding 
the odossal damages’ caused by the floods (though the 
estimates made by the National Commission on Floods 
arc overestimates as pointed out by this reviewer in 
one of this papers, yet it shows that the losses are 
quite high), His suggestions' for fishery development in 
heavy water logged areas and to put the degraded and 
eroded land in catchment areas under coarse grass or 
shrubs are very practical and useful. The author is 
extremely frank in his opinion and ruthless against the 
corrupt bureaucracy. He points out that “the forest 
departments have by and lar^e, been much too friendly 
towards financially and politically powerful contractors 
responsible for illegal fellings. At the same time they 
have not shown sufficient concern over the increasing 
denudation of forest and pasture lands. Public coopera¬ 
tion is a vital need for successful implementation of any 
plan programme. As such a public relation compaign 
to educate the people for proper land and water manage¬ 
ment is absolutely necessary pad very urgently 
required.” 

The author rightly points out that sometimes the well 
intentioned plan programmes are not necessarily well 
conceived ones. Because of this the plan programme 
in a number of cases do not succeed. He says the 
well-intentioned suggestions which are made every now 
and then that “forest lands” and “waste lands” should 
be distributed among the landless in the interests of 
increased production, are based on a crass ignorance of 
the basic fact that most such lands cannot be easily put 
to agricultural use.” 

The book provides wealth of experience of the 
author. It is highly useful for researchers and adminis¬ 
trators, It is an extremely useful edition for the purpose 
of training. It is reeommended that the book should be 
publicised in States and Union Territories, so that those 
who are interested in rural development gain adequate 
knowfedge in land and water management. 

Dr. D. Tripathy 

Role of Women in Freedom Movement 

INDIAN WOMEN’S BATTLE FOR FREEDOM 
Kamabidevi ClMttf^adhyay. Abhinav Pubtications, 
pp. 134, Rs. 45. 

IN the book, the author attempts' to “fill up a 
vacuum”. She attempts to place before the readers the 
role played by women in the social reform movement 
in India, The span covered is from late lf>th century 
to the pro-independence period. 

The book has been divided into three chapters. The 
role of women and their position in society from the 
earliest times to the period of the study, forms the first 
chapter. The second chapter—tire main body of the 
book—traces the participation women from the first 
steps at social reform to the time of independence and 
after. The third chapter deals exclusively with the legal 
rights demanded by women from inside and outside the 
Government. Women’s participation ip the struggle for 
reform is brou^t out. mainly through' fhe^ working of 
the All India Women’s Conference. 


The author has brought out very well the status of 
women in earlier times, the determination of ht® Ti¬ 
tian in tbe later Aryan (300 B.C.) to hej final ful as 
an appendhige ol man with no identity of her own. 
Throughout the narration pf the reform movements, 
the one fine point the airthor has made is fhat though 
the initiative for reforms”camc from men, the women 
were the mainstay. They derived their strength from 
fhe handful of heroic women who fought for their 
rights, despite hostility from their own sex. The author 
also stresses that women fou^t for the termination 
of social evils as a necessity for the development of 
society as a whole, in hex words a “total” society. 

The third chapter is especially interesting. At every 
stage for political and social reforms through legislation 
the women wanted to be treated as women and not be 
differentiated as Hindus, Muslims, or Christians. They 
demanded a common code of law. At no stage did they 
want any special privileges. They wanted to be treated 
as “people” with all the rights and duties given to any 
citizen. 

Though this book is a significant beginning in the 
study of the role of women in our recent hisfopr, it 
falls short as an authentic record. The absence of biblio¬ 
graphy is a draw-back. The author makes statements 
like “Individual women had gone into action even 
before organisations were thought of”, but dges not 
give evidence to substantiate the statements. It is re¬ 
vealing that during the period covered by the author, 
tbe struggle for women’s liberation was entirely for 
reform through legislation of so it would appear from 
whai the author says. It is apparent, however, that 
women’s liberation has many facets and legislation is 
only one of them. The book provides an important 
missing link in the history of reform in our country. 

R. Prabhii 
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Rohini in orbit 

India’s second developmental flight of SLV-3 blasted off with a thunder¬ 
ous roar from the launchpad at Sriharikota around 11 a.m, on April 17, 1983 and 
put a 41. S Kg Rohini Satellite RS-D-2 into an elliptical orbit. This was a fitting 
climax to 18 months of preparation in building the rocket and satellite that estab¬ 
lished the country’s expertise in developing launch vehicles which can inject a 
40 Kg satellite in a near earth orbit. 

The launch was witnessed by the Prime Minister, Smt. Indira Gandhi. 
She told pressmen ; “It is a matter of pride for all Indians, pride for the scientists, 
technologists and all those who have been working on this project and in other 
scientific projects all over the country”. 

This flight is the fourth in the SLV-3 series. The first experimental ^flight 
took place in August 1979. The second experimental flight in July 1980, placed 
the 35-Kg Rohini satellite RS-1 in near-earth orbit. The first developmental 
flight of SLV-3-D-1 placed the Rohini Satellite, RS-D-1 carrying a landmark 
sensor in May 1981. 

The SLV-3-D-2 in addition to the now improved fourth stage, carried several 
new indigenously developed sub-systems and components. It is fitted with a two 
band solid state camera called SMART Sensor. The camera helps produce better 
quality pictures with more contrast. Based on the orbital date received so far, the 
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What government does to 
arrest labour unrest 


In our last issue (May 1-15) we carried the critique *‘why labour unrest", done by two 
very prominent representatives of Labour and Capital The authors did take, Government to 
task for, what they think its failings : Here with this article from the Union Labour Ministry, 
outlining a series of measures in the last few years to improve the industrial relations 
situation in the country, we give finish to the scenario Editor. 


KUMARI MIRA SETH 


IHE INDUSTRIAL RELATION situaTion in 
any coun'try is in a state of fluidity which is seeking 
a point of equilibrium. Tliis point of equilibrium 
cannot he stable for any length of time because of 
the very nature of industrial relations. 

In India the industrial relations situation can be 
judged from the statement carried with the arlicfe, 
which shows the industrial relations situation with¬ 
in its broad programmes for the period 1970 to 1982. 
It indicates that the total mandays lost in 1971 were 
16.55 million and they rose upto 21.93 million in 
the year 1980 whereas, the year 1981 showed a 
loss ot 36,58 million mandays and in 1982 the man- 
days lost upto October amounted to 23.35 million 
mandavs excluding the figures of loss of Bombay 
Textiles str’ke. This statement is instructive in many 
ways. It indicates that over the past decade, the num¬ 
ber of mandays lost comes to almo-st an average of 
27 million and it has two peak years of !974 and 
1979 where the figures have risen above 40 million. 
This statement also shows that the percentage share 
of loss of mandavs is more in the state sphere and 
the priv.afc sector than the central sphere and the 
public sector, although the two arc not synonymous 
Another significant feature is that strike.v have 
amounted to an average lo,ss of 61.8 per cent as 
compared to 28.2 i>er cent lockout.s. 

The Government obligation 

In a developing country like ours and w'lh the 
specified goal of the establishment of a Welfare' 
State, the Industrial Relations Laws of the land laid 
down 0 significant posit’on for the Government as 
far as handling of the industrial relations .situation 
rs conc-'rned, The Government is responsible for 
the sorting up of the conciliation and adiudication 
niachinnrv and for overseeing that a certain amount 
of egalitanaon treatment is meted out to the cm- 
plovers and the workers and the intere.d.s of the 
weaker sections of the society are sncci.illv looked 
after When the emnlovers and w'orkers come info 
a state of confrontation, it is nece.ssarv for the 
Government to enter into the frav in order to find a 
solut on for industrial disputes and also to trv and 


resolve them as quickly as possible because a deve¬ 
loping economy like ours cannot afford the luxury 
of prolonged industrial strikes affecting production 
and leading to the chain of scarcity, price li.sc and 
further frustration in the community. 

To discharge the obligations Jaid down on the 
Government, both the Central and the Stale Govern¬ 
ments have taken a series of measures in the last 
few yearn to improve the industrial relations situa¬ 
tion in the countiy The first step that has been 
taken is to set up a Monitoring C'cl! in the Ministry 
of Labour whcie the strikes and lockouts situation 
a,s well as disputes likely lo occur are monitored 
every day through a system of reportage from the 
predict the on-coming possi- 
bilily of bi^ indiislrlal disputes and industrial uclion 
in the form cf strikes and disputes and alerts tht 
Government to slarl its procedures of formal and 
informal mediation The State Governments have 
also set up Labour Cells to oversee the industrial 
relation.s situation. 


The Central and the State Governments have also 
.strengthened Ihcir conciliation and adjudication ma- 
cli'tiery so as to ensure a more expeditious settle- 
T ^"‘^“^^rial disputes. The Orgaukation of the 
t hief Labour Commissioner fCentral) has been 
strengthened by fh<r creation of 17 additional po.sls 
of Assistant l^nboiir Commi.ssioners fCentral) and 
3 pasts of Regional I.abour Commissioners fCentral) 
to these, 8 poifs of Labour Enforce¬ 
ment Officers have been created. As far as adiudi- 
cafion inachmerv is concerned, the Government has 
set up a new Central Labour Court of Chandiearh 

'it "P another 

Rihnr r," Govemmenks of Assam, 

fri J up additional Labour Courtsllndus- 

trial Tribunals. Most of Ihe other State Govern-’ 
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rribonals at re^lar intervals and norms have been 
fixed for the disposal of cases by these courts by 
many Governmeats. Govemmeift of India bad set 
up a Committee to examine the need for amending 
the Central Industrial Rela'tions Rules with a view 
of expediting decisions by Labour Courts. The State 
Government Maharashtra had set up a Committee 
to go into this question as far as their State is con¬ 
cerned. 

The Central Government has also over the last 
three years held a series of tripartite meetings both 
with employers and trade union organisations with 
a view to finding out the solutions of controversial 
issues affecting the state of indusrtial relations in 
the country. As a result of these consultations, the 
Government had introduced three important Indus¬ 
trial Relations Bills in tiic year 1982, The Indus¬ 
trial Disputes (Amendment) Act, 1982 which iias 
been passed contains very important provisions for 
speeding up the disposal of- industrial disjiutes as 
well as enabling the Government to take action 
against unfair practices of both employers and em¬ 
ployees. It has now been made obligatory by the 
Government for employers having more than 50 
workers to set up Grievance Redrcssal Committees 
where an effort would be made at bipartite settie- 
menl of disputes between employers and workman 
as soon as they arise. The conciliation machinery has 
been given greater power in order to summon parties 
and for the production of dc)cumcnts. The Act has fur¬ 
ther laid down that all Individual disputes referred 
for ediuicalion to Labour CourtsiTribunals will be 
decided within a period of three months. As far as 
collective disputes arc concerned, the Government 
can also specify the time limit during which these 
disputes should be settled. 

Guidelines for trade unions 

The Trade Unions (Amendment) Bill. 1982 has 
made an attempt to lay down certain broad guide¬ 
lines for the functioning of the trade unions, llie! 
Government would have greater powers to verify (he 
luemfaership of trade union organisations. Trade 
unions can only be formed by registration by wor¬ 
kers themselves Here a minimum of 10 per cent 
subject to 100 workers working in an undertaking 
or in an industry would in future by able to form a 
trade union. The percentage of outsiders as office 
bearers of trade unions is also proposed to be re¬ 
duced from 50 to 25 per cent. The Bill has taken 
a significant step inasmuch as, for the first time 
in the history of tlie Indian Trade Union Movement 
a machinery is being provided in the Bill itself for 
the solution of the inter-union and Inlra-un'on 
disputes. 

Government has also recognised the need tor 
giving separate treatment to hospitals, educational 
instituions, research organisations and a few related 
categories from the treatment wWch is meted out to 
‘industry’ in the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. The 
Hospitals and other Institutions Bill, 1982 proposes 
that the institutions covered by this Bill will have Bi¬ 
partite Orievanoe Rediessal Machineries • which it i*^ 
hoped would lead to the qtack settlement of disputes. 


The Industrial Employment (Sianding Orders) 
Act, 1947 was also amended in 1981. It seeks to 
give better service conditions to workmen. 

the process of Ibgislation is, however, a continu¬ 
ing one and t^ougli the Government is aitempiing 
incremental change, ii is very conscious of the need 
for taking further iegisla'uve steps to solve the most 
controversial issues which have affected industrial 
relations situation in the country. The most impor¬ 
tant among these issues are the need tor having a 
new administrative structure toi dealing with indus¬ 
trial relations in the country, the method of. vetili- 
caiion of the strength of trade union organisations, 
tlie need for having sole collective bargaining agents 
and many other connected issues. Although the 
tiovernmen't had during the last three years held 
.several discussions with the employers and trade 
muons on these issues, no satisfactory soludun could 
be arrived at. In order to make a final effort at set- 
tfenient of these issues, a National Labour Confe¬ 
rence to which the major Central Trade Unions, 
Employers Organisations and State Governments 
were invited was held in September, 1982. This 
conlercnce made important recommendations on 
these issues and further set up a Sub-Conirai’ttee 
untler the Labour Minister of Gujarat for going into 
the .subject in greater depth. The sub-committce had 
submitted its report this year and the Government is 
finalis.ng action on this Committee's report in con- 
iiltatioji with all concerned interests. 

Workers’ participation 

I he Government has all along used the promo¬ 
tion of Workers' participation schemes as an instru- 
inciit for bringing harmony in industrial relations. 
Workers Participation Schemes ewist in India from 
1947 onwards, when Works Committees were laid 
down in the Industnal Disputes Act, 1947. Joint 
Management Councils were introduced in 1958. In 
(he subsequent yeats, Workers’ D rectors have been 
introduced in the Banks and comprehensive Wor¬ 
kers' Participation Schemes introduced in 1975 and 
1977 in the manufacturing, mining, commercial and 
servicing sectors. The Government has further re¬ 
viewed and is seriously considering a.s' to how 
these schemc.s working of all Workers’ Participation 
Scliemcs can be made more comprehensive and 
effective in their functioning. 

Tlie Government has also taken a seiies of steps 
to cover the extension of the Employees State In¬ 
surance and Provident Fund Schemes to larger 
areas. An increasing number of welfare activities 
have also been worked out for the unorganised 
sector of industry with the primary emphasis on 
provision of medical, housing, educational and re¬ 
creational facilities. Creches for women workers al¬ 
though, statutorily provided aie coming in for in¬ 
creasing review by the Government with a siew to 
improving and extending these facilities. 

It is hoped that along with the constant invohe- 
ment and desire of the Government to promote in¬ 
dustrial harmony the trade unions and the cmployeis 
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oiganisatioos which are the two other main factois inanner so that we have industrial harmony which 
governing the health of the industrial relations will lead to increasing productivity and pro^KT^ 
would respond m an equally positive and forceful for the people of our country. 

STATEMENT I 

Statement Aowbig the total ninnbm of Maodays lost (ia MnUea) due to Strikes and Lockouts in Public and Private Sectors and Centra! 

and State Spheres for the years IS^—19n 


Total number of maodays lost (fai mlUloas) 


Year 

Strikes 

Lockouts 

Total 

PdlUc 

Sector 

Private 

Sector 

Total 

(Central 

Sphere 

State 

Sphere 

Total 

1971 

11.80 

(71.30) 

4.74 

(28.70) 

16.55 

2.25 

(13.60) 

14.29 

(66.40) 

16.55 

1.93 

(11.66) 

14.61 

(88.34) 

16.55 

1972 

13.75 

(66.92) 

6.80 

(33.08) 

20.54 

3.35 

(16.31) 

17.20 

(83.69) 

20.54 

1.80 

(8.76) 

18.74 

(91,24) 

20.54 

1973 

13.36 

(67.21) 

6.76 

(32.79) 

20.63 

3.39 

(16.43) 

17.28 

(83.57) 

20.63 

2.92 

(14.15) 

17.70 

(85.85) 

20.63 

1974 

33.64 

(83.56) 

6.62 

(16.44) 

40.26 

13.09 

(32.51) 

27.17 

(67.49) 

40.26 

11.36 

(28.22) 

28.80 

(71.78) 

40.26 

1975 

16.70 

(76.26) 

5.20 

(23.74) 

21.90 

2.15 

(9.81) 

19.75 

(90.19) 

21.90 

1.55 

(7.08) 

20.35 

(92.92) 

21.90 

1976 

2.80 
(21 96) 

9.35 

(78.04) 

12.75 

0.87 

(6.82) 

11.88 

(93.18) 

12.75 

0.37 

(2.90) 

12.38 

(97.10) 

12.75 

1977 

13.41 

(52.96) 

11.91 

(47.04) 

25.32 

4.47 

(17.65) 

20.85 

(82.35) 

25.32 

2.63 

(10.39) 

22.69 

(89.61) 

25.32 

1978 

15.42 

(54.41) 

12.92 

(45.59) 

28.34 

4.35 

(15.35) 

23.99 

(84.65) 

28.34 

2.98 

(10.52) 

25.36 

(89.48) 

28.34 

1979 

35.80 
(81.64) 

8 05 
(18.36) 

43 85 

7.66 

(17.46) 

36.20 

(82.54) 

43.85 

3.17 

(7.23) 

40.68 

(92.77) 

43.85 

1980 

12,02 

(54.79) 

9.91 

(45.21) 

21.93 

4.13 

(18.84) 

17.79^ 

(81.16) 

21.93 

2.16 

(9.85) 

19.76 

(90.15) 

21.93 

1981 (P) . 

21.21 

(57.94) 

15.38 

(42.06) 

36.58 

10.07 

(27.50) 

26.52 

(72.50) 

36.58 

3.03 

(8.30) 

33.55 

(91.70) 

36.58 

5 

1982PP* 

(Jan.-Oct.) 

11.00 

(41.10) 

12.35 

(52.90) 

23.35 

9.97 

(12.70) 

20.39 

(87.30) 

23.35 

1.64 

(7.00) 

21.71 

(93.00) 

23.3 


P—Provisional and based on returns recieved in the Labour Bureau, Simla till 31-8>19S2. 

PP—Provisional and based on returns received in the Labour Bureau, Simla till 18-12-1982. 

♦—Does not include mandays lost due to textile strike which is estimated at 48.67 million upto September, 1982. 
N.B.—1. Figures in brackets give the percentages to total maodays lost during the year. 

2. Total may not necessarily tally due to rounding of ligures. Source : Labour Bureau, Simla. 


Green belt for Trivandrum 

THIRTY-FIVE HECTARES of land from private 
owners have been adopted for the green belt scheme 
in Trivandrum. 

This pilot project hopes to adopt cultivable lands 
adjaccnl to houses, backyards and fields of the pri¬ 
vate owners and offering them to farm workers to 
produce vegetables, fruits, tapioca, coconut and 
arecanut. 

These cultivators arc jfiven green cards which 
entitle them to get technical assistance from the 
agricultural department of the Kerala Government. 
Their produces are collected at specified centres for 
a reasonable price. A bonus of 25 per cent of the 
total sale of their produce awaits these cultivators 
annually. 

In Ullurkonam near Srikaryam, 3.5 acres cultiv¬ 
able land of a private owner was adopted by the 
Agricultural Department and given to identified cul¬ 
tivators who grow paddy, tapioca, coconut, arebanul 


and vegetables. The vegetables grown here arc used 
by the cultivators themselves. 

Thankappam and Kirttappam, two of the farmers 
here, are experts in growing vegetables. Both of 
them have been able to convert their 3.5 acre plots 
into lush green farms within a short while. After 
some years, the coconut palms will yield about 2000 
nuts a year. On tapioca alone one can make a 
profit of Rs. IjOOOj- a year. Vegetables like peas, 
bitter gourd, and snake gourd are grown with care- 

Thankappam and Kuttappam are landless labourers 
working in fields for daily wages. When work is not 
available, the green belt scheme keeps them busy 
and the additional income keeps them from feeling 
the pinch of want. 

Fifteen hectares in Kazhakuttom, ten hectares in 
Malayinldzhu, and ten hectares in Pemba 3 mm have 
been covered under this green belt pilot project. It 
helps to improve the environment with sot^^and 
fam foresitry, and also offers employment to the 
landless farmers in this area. 
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AdyaiKes in science and technology 
_ Consequences and implications _ 

We should take keen interest in the up-and-contir^ younger generation and imbuing 
it with a spirit of idealism, dedicated work and enthusiasm. It is that generation which can 
adapt itself most easily to the great transformations that are taking place in society, and 
the rapid developments in science and technology. But what are we doing for this 
generation, asks the author. 


PROF. M. G. S. MENON 


Mankind moved four decades ago fimn energy 
releases measured in electron volts, characteristic of 
chemical reactiras, to energy releases a uullion times 
larger, characteristic of the nodear {Koce^. It was 
unfortunate that this leap-forward was udiered in wkh 
the atomic bombs drop^ over Hiroshima and Naga¬ 
saki; a qiectre that has hung cNtt humanity ever since 
then. Wkh the nuclear stoc^nles that exist, it is possi¬ 
ble to cause damage on such a catastrophic scde as 
to endanger the very survival of civilisation. As our 
Prime Minister, Smt. Indira Oandhi, said in her In* 
augural Address to the Seventh Non-aligned Conference 
held recently in New Delhi : “The hood of the cobra 
is spread. Humankind watches in frozen fear, hoping 
agtiinst hope that it will not strike. Never before has 
the earth faced so much death and dang»”. The 
breakdown of social organisation and the magnitude of 
casualties would be so large that no medical system 
could be expected to cope with more than a minute 
fraction of the victims. Radioactive fall out wilt be a 
global phenomenon. Its aftermath win involve far 
larger numbers than those subjected to a nuclear attack. 
These dangers have been focufesed upon and publicised 
at many forums. However, I find that the social con¬ 
science of our scientific community has not been 
awakened in this regard. By and large, we continue to 
be blissfully ignorant or insensitive^ to the valcano on 
which we are sitting. India has, since Independence, 
played a positive role concerning the need for peace, 
and argued strongly for disarmament, particularly 
nuclear disarmament; the initiatives in this regard have 
been largely at government IctcI, stemming from the 
initiatives taken by Jawaharlal Nehru and more recently 
by Prime Minister Smt. Indira Gandhi. It is in my view 
very important to build greater awareneSj in India, 
and other developing countries, about these dangers 
of a nuclear holocaust; and the scientific community 
has a particularly important role to play in this. 

Spedacohr Advances 

We have seen in the past 25 years spectacular ad¬ 
vances in the field of space technology; these have pycn 
rise to major capabilities in the areas of oommunica- 


*Extractfr(mt!RcanvontionaddnM>tdK 21st Annual 
CenvoeatioD of Nakonat Academy of Sdeneet (hidla,) 
Madras. Mardt IS, 19S3. 


tions. remote Mnsing, meteorology, and broadcasting, 
whi<di would enable developing countrin like India, 
if one can properly manage these ^ca^bilities, to lesp 
forward in many sectors such as agnculture, ftwestty, 
climatology and weather prediction, disaster warning, 
natural resource survey, education, national integra¬ 
tion, and so on. 

We have made a good start in this field; and must 
realize the capabiEties that have come into existence 
must be sdzed if we are to make rapd advance rather 
than progress along the beaten track. 

InforiBfllhm Age 

Over the past few decades electronics has become 
all-pervasive, particularly through discoveries in solid 
state electrcmics, and their applications in the fields of 
comwters, communications and consumer electronics. 
Wc Eve today in what is often referred to as “Informa¬ 
tion Age”. 

Instrumentation is assuming increasing importance in 
scientific research. In industry and kide^ many aspects 
of daily Sfe. This is particularly so with the advent of 
a whole host of new transducers, and capabilities in 
microelectronics and microprocessors, which have 
opened up new areas of measurement and converted 
most iq^tniments into “smart instruments”. This can 
be seen in the host of new capabilities now becoming 
available to medical science. 

An illustration of the nature of the great transfonm- 
tion that has b^n brought about through computing 
capaWlifies is the area of computer-aided tomo^phy. 
In this, the powerful physicid technique of x-ra^, 
which had earlier en^ted, was married to computing 
capabiEties in a special "manner, to look for i*eno- 
mena in the brain which would otherwise not be dis¬ 
cernible. The CATSCAN is now a technique in 
regular use, of great vahie. 

In general, the consequences of the is'esent dewtojit 
ments in the field of computing are beyond our ima^- 
nation; I can only state that we can now ask questions 
of a comidexity that would have bem out of question 
even five yean ago. An interesting aspect of field 
is the ability tit the young to come rapidly and essily to 
terms whh these capabilities. 
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C&Mrt dboerakg fai We bgIcbom 

There are many other axeai vlitte inq>ortaat ad* 
vancea have been taking j^ace. Great discovetleB 
continue to be 'made in our understanding of the micio< 
structure of maUer, and the fleldk and forces that are 
concerned this' is the area which has been of interest 
to me in my research. Our knowledge and understand¬ 
ing of the maaocosom that surrounds us the universe 
and the myriads of fascinating objects ai^ phenomene 
seen in it has greatly moved forward. In the field of 
chemistry the range of contemporary interest is very 
wide; spectaculat developments hsn taken place, often 
based on powerful new sophisticated methods of 
ana^es and through the use of computers. We have 
innumerable common place items where scientific dis¬ 
covery and application have resulted in artefacts that 
are now part of daily life and have transformed the 
world around us in radical fashion. 

It is clear that spectacular advances are takine place. 
On a wide variety of fronts, some with peat hope of 
a bright future, others holding the spectre of total 
destruction, and yet others where the future cannot be 
properly judged. 

Age of biology 

And yet there is one area of advance that I have not 
yet referred to, of peat significance for humankind, 
and of particular relevance to you : the discoveries in 
life sciences, which lead many to believe that this is 
the Age of Biology. Man has. in recent decades, pro¬ 
bed deep to un(^rstand the living state at molecular 
and cellular levels. Biotechnologies bom of this' under¬ 
standing bold great promise, and are poised for deve- 
lonment, as wa< atomic energy in 1945, or space 
technology in 1957. 

Horn! Bhabha was quick to appreciate the potential 
In the field of nuclear energy: and embarked on a 
maior national programme to ensure that India could 
achieve self-reliance, and derive the fullest benefits 
from these advances. Vikram Sarabha! equallv envi¬ 
sioned the potential of the space age for a country like 
India to leap forward into the future. 

It is the promises of the new biotechnologies that 
led the Government of India to set up the National 
Biotechnologv Board, with the hone that activities 
over a wide spectrum, on a multi-institutional and 
multi-agency basis will be initiated, so that India can 
be ready in terms of manpower and competence, as 
well as infrastructure atvf production facilities to uti¬ 
lise the unfolding potential of this field in the many 
areas of agriculture, health and industry. 

MUcatone discovery 

It would be of interest to recall the transformations 
that have taken place in this field in iust a matter of 
a few years'. After the Second World War there were 
maior developments in studies relating to comnlex 
biokwicnl molecules. Structures of hacomogloWn, 
Vitamin B 12. insulin, collagen, etc. were determined 
rf«ing tbo ♦ools available from phvsics and chemistry, 
prindnallv X-rav crvstaflogranhv, A milestone discovery 
related to the Structure of DNA and the genetic code. 
Whilst writing work continued tor almost two decades 
at regular laboratory level, with a stream of under¬ 


standing pouring out, H was du^ tite late 19TQs tint 
teebniqm became nva^bk for rt^ analysis of com- 
l^icated bio-molecules. By 1978, a ocxnpiter '‘protein 
atlas'* luu} been written, contmai^g ute amino-add 
^uence of m«e than 500 proteins. Soon afterwpdsf 
it became possible for a sdentist to determine the 
sequences of 200 amino-adds In a sin^e day and to 
detennine tiie sequence oi 1000 (rf the nud^ntides 
which form DNA in one week. The fint gene was 
synthesised in 1964, but it is only during 1978-79 
that h became possible partially to s^thesise the genes 
respcmsible for the prorhiction of insulin and the 
human growth hormone. This became possible with 
the discovery of enzymes capable cutting DNA at 
precise sites, of en^^es capable of sealing the loose 
ends, and of those which could synthesise DNA from 
messenger RNA. In 1979 it took two years to syn¬ 
thesise a gene with 120 nucleotides and by 1981 the 
same job could be done by a machine b tiiree days. 

There are many exdtbg implications of this work : 
the synthesis of insulin, somatostatin and human growth 
hormone; of bterferon which could be of signmcance 
as an anti viral and anti tumour agent; production of 
chemicals potentially suitable as vaccines, for example 
against the hepatitis B virus, and a protein tharacteristic 
of one of the foot-and-mouth viruses etc. These techni¬ 
ques could result in production of essentially pure pro¬ 
ducts', free from toxic effects, reducing long and costly 
toxicity tests. These techniques should enable smaU 
quantities of the DNA or the RNA of an mvading virus 
to be isolated, mapped, sequenced and replicated. In 
agriculture it may be possible to transfer nitrogen-fixing 
genes of certab bacteria to certain plants, as also trans¬ 
fer to a number of different crops specific genes res¬ 
ponsible for improved yield or pest resistance; and 
there are many other applications m industry. 

I have mentioned all this only because I am convbced 
of the great ptential inherent in these new develop¬ 
ments'. It is vital that our scientific community become 
increasbgly aware of this potential and rise to the 

occasion to take the fullest advantage of this. 

* 

National Health Care and DcCveiy Systems 

We have a rich heritage in mediebe going back to 
more than 2000 years. The philosophy and the gdence 
of Ayurveda and the surgical sldlls, as enunciated by 
Charaka and 'Sushruta, stand testimony to a long and 
glorious tradition b the care of the health of our 
people. Traditionally, the Indian approach to health 
care has been of a holistic nature, and takes into consi¬ 
deration all aspects of human health and disease. Many 
of the bdigenons ideas and technologies that exist 
should be carefully looked into as they could well be 
fertile starting points for maior new approaches. How¬ 
ever, over the past few decades fte holistic concept of 
medicine and medical care has been fragmented and 
the thrust is on treatment of disease as it appears, or 
prevention of ^sease on a specific basis; the concept 
of health tends to be ignored. In recent years, elsewhwe 
in the world, there has been healthy growth of what 
used to be called v4»rfe animal and s^ote plant Wo- 
logv—4n oentraat to the emphasis <Kn molecular struc¬ 
ture of living systems or what stems from the approach 
of a physicist to look at tiie smallest structure where 
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fcedse tfstaiii cm be wodced oet W« ae^ to uader- 
I jj tnd eoaqp^ btolpgical nu^ttoaiQg «s a wboie — aad 
patacoierty tbe iQ^aergestic aad Ga«aiyuc eiemeate iQ 
tuticuomng. Tbe Aaamy caa pifty a vital coie la en- 
fiupog tbat mediciae and medical caie qtaus a cum- 
{sebeosive cbaracter. Uealtb cace, unless co^tehen- 
sive in nature, will never be able to achieve the desired 
goals and prove to be too expensive. 

To those who would decry our efforts in the field ol 
medi^ care, i would luce to present the following 
facts minting to out successes : 

We have been able to successfully wipe out the 
scourge of smail-pox trom oiq: couniiy; tms 
has been the sut^s of prophylaxis and of 
the heal^ managemqpt system. Lieath taie, m 
the la8t‘3 decades, has been reduced to hah 
from about 30 per thousand m the early 50s 
to 14 per thousand today. We have been able 
to reduce infant mentality to 125 per thousand 
live births. Inspite of the reduction, we must 
accept that what have is a very high in¬ 
fant mortality rate and we have to reduce it 
furtherj we have set a goal for reducing ii to 
60 per thousand by the turn of the century. 
Average expectancy life has increased 
from 32 years in 1950 to about 54 years in 
1983. Plague is no longer a problem. Malaria 
has been brought under control to a conside¬ 
rable extent, though therg. has been a re:>ur- 
gence in recent years, but nowhere near the 
earlier situation : Substantial indigenous 
. capacity has been established for the pro- 
diKtiqn of the drugs; though 1 am sorry (hat 
our policies have of late resulted in scarcity 
of drugs, increased imports of even the most 
basic ones, loss of markets abroad that our 
industry captured, and slackening of tem¬ 
po in our scientific thrust towards self-reliance 
and indigenisation. A large infra-structure of 
trained health manpower at various levels 
has been created and a vast network (rf health 
institutions has been built up. 

Health picture—a concern 

Inspite of such impressive progress, the health picture 
of the country today is a cause for serious concern. 
The mortality ratej, particularly of childien and women, 
are distressingly high. It is dishea(tening to note tbat 
more than a third of the total deaths occurred in chil¬ 
dren bdow the age ^ S years. The extent and severity 
of medical malnutrition is alatpungly hi^; and, in fact, 
has not ghown much improvement Hardly 10 per cent 
of our rural populatirm has access to safe water supply 
and less than 2 per ceef enjoy basic sanitation. Diseases 
of the pstro-intestinal tr^t in infants and childr en, 
with other preventable communicable diseases, acting 
against a babkground of melnutrilfon, are the principle 
causes of high infant child mortality. fifth of the 
total blind peculation of tiie world jg believed to be in 
India : the major causes are cataract trachoma and 
other infections, and nudnutiition. Diseases arising 
from poverty, ^orance, malnutrition and poor envitoiv- 
mentd sanitation ana stSl Mghly pravaleat 


The reasons foi this idtuation ace not far to seeL The 
whoi^ale adoption ot the health cace oeltyery ^sterns, 
inciudmg of manpowesr develtcment, based on die 
western mo<^ has proved imcpioiuiatc to the koao- 
ecoiiomip coiufitions existug m out country. Tnete has 
been an eacasive pursuit ot the disease-onented ana 
hospital-bi^ approach for the privileged lew u> me 
deuunent ot providmg compieheusiive beaijh care cun- 
sUtuung promotive, pievenuve, curauve and rehabi- 
huiuve services for the many. It is clear that mete ate 
formidai^ problems that we have to face m 0e aeaim 
field in the countiy. 

High eolt ol BKdlcid treatment 

A serious dimension to the ousting situation relates 
to the very high cost of medical treatment due to m- 
crease in the cost ot drugs and bospitaiization which 
maKRs medical care more and mote oeyund me re<u.h 
of majonty of our people. Some experts say that it 
costs aoi- 2 lakhs pet or eyen mote, m a goud 
modern bosi^al, exclusive of t^ cost of land, ihis 
would mean a capital outlay of Ks. 28,000 aotes on 
a minimum national basig. Should our hospitals be so 
expensive ? There are solutions to all problems. The 
suiuuun to this pioDlem will he m our exton to cicaic 
coaoiuons which oouia decrease the necessity tor pro¬ 
longed nospitahsaiion ana drug aumuusirauou. luc 
doimcmary treatment ot tuberculosis was a step in mis 
direction. Promouye and prevenove heafth care pn>- 
giamm^ will go a long way to solve this problem, this 
calls ux an mt^auon ot preventive, promotive and 
curative heaim services at an levels ot heaim care. The 
medical pcotession has to appty its nund on an urgent 
basu to a cheaper h^th d^very syttem. We t^y 
uave an our resources guiug uuo cement coucieie, sivei, 
aiumuuum, glass, expensive drugs, wim me piootenis 
compounded by poor management. Often one sees me 
equivalent of me saymg m Maiyafam : "We ooKive 
Ooam a (fesuvalj wnen we have, or iskauashi u last} 
when wo don’t"; but please remember mat mete is a 
middle w^y also. 

The health programmes in our country, by and large, 
have tailed to mvolve me people actively to build a 
selt-reliant commumty. On the outer hand, the system 
has tended to enhance dependency, and weaken me 
community’s capacity to cope wuh its own problems. 
A cuftural gap exists between the heaim personnel and 
the pectolo. lo my mind, the cbecsbed dream ot achiev¬ 
ing and attaining the “Health for All” by Uie year 200U 
A.D. cannot be achieved without the active coopera¬ 
tion and support of the medical sciences community. 

We have set a goal for ourselves to reduce the birth 
rate from the existing about 32 per thousand to 21 per 
thousand before the turn of the centuty. We are also 
planning to reduce the net reproduction rate to one 
by the same time. This would require that 60 per cent 
of our eligible couples would be using effective fertility 
con^l measures. The present effeouive couple pro* 
tcction rate in the country, is about 23.7. By the end 
of the Sixth Five-Year ^an, we must raise it to 
36 per cent; this would require a colossal commitment 
on tte part of all of us, particularly on the health 
profession of which you are the luminaries. We need 
to work on biomedical as well as biosodal aspects of 
research for population stabilization. 
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Mcdicgi Baamtk 

ibcrl axe sams reasons medical icscmcli in 
liuua sQOutil 06 suppui^«<t wtiOMgly. i'usii^, as m ^ 
ease oi au rescaren, u piuvmes euaUenges to u^t ioe 
seeucst 01 rm^isi 4 is oue oc Uie must acustve meuiuus 
to e^taDii^ edteeiteitce. lire secoud leaiure 15 ir>^ Uie 
geueuc stocit and societal patterns over' long peiious 
ut tune provide relatively unuistuioca sampucs ut 
pupiLauon widi deimed tuiaracieiisucs in many cos^. 
la me uopical enviroxunent, tlie range living kysteok 
encountered is of lat greats diversity than in tne 
tcmparaie clunaies. Great bpportuniues exist lor 
researcb on problems in the Immediate envuomQBOt 

Research of high quuhty had been conducted in this 
country. Mot ^ cn n is well imown or well publicised, 
lo cMe only a tew examples : ot these not now in our 
midst tneie was the bmuant worlt of upendra braham* 
Chart on Rala Azar and ot Rustom VaJul on Kauwolha 
sexpnitma; amongst those suil working, we have G. M. 
Kamacnandran, who tirscovsed the triple helical 
sinicture of coAagen, Avtar Ramtal, who has done 
disunguished woix on cardiopulmonary physiology and 
J. Receptors, and hahmuzzaman Siddiqi now m fak- 
isian Who did the eariist work on the chemistry ol 
rauwolha. Ihe^ are only names tor lUusuation, but 
we have many more. We need to create a sense ot 
unity of our community, with the achievement of one 
being a source of pride for all of us. 

What we have nt^ yet been able to do is to caiiy 
through our researches to a determined logical con¬ 
clusion; nor expand it in ever-expanding waves, build- 
iag on our Guni-iihishya tradiUons, to create centres 
and schools (4 excellence. Many of our edorts have 
also not been incorpoc^ted into programmes to better 
the health care dehvery in this counuy. We need to 
establish close linkages, between workers carrying out 
research in laborattsies in mimy disciplines, cluucal 
research workers, those who ate concerned with held 
and extension work, as also with large scale facilities 
such tts animal houses and toxicological centres, the 
pharmaceutical industry and admimstrators concerned 
with health management. The .^»demy could play a 
very important role in trying to bring about these 
linkages. 

The 2(l-Point Programmes, which was announced 
1^ the Prime Minister in January 1982, focuses atten¬ 
tion, in our developmental idanning programmes, on 
aspects which ate of particular importance to the under¬ 
privileged, disadvantaged and econoinically weaker 
sections of our sodety. Fou( of the 20 points deal 
with the prevention of disease and promotion of health; 
and five other points, though not directly within the 
health sector, are in some way related. The points 
dealing with health include the areas of family phn- 
ning, oootnd of leprosy, tuberculosis and blindness, 
augmentation of universal primary health care facilities, 
accelerated {Kogrammes wdface for women and 
children ^ nutrition {^ogrammes for pregnant wo¬ 
men, nursipg mottm and children, specially in tribal, 
bill and ba^waxd areas. In all these programmes, 
fullest support has been given by the Planning Com- 
tnkaion in terms oi finanohl afiocationsi This u also 
true b healtb-BBlated areas, sudi as surndy of diinldns 
water, in^ttovbg the enviromnent of Anns, mtegrated 


child devAvmeni sezvkes, and ao ^ As b the ease 
of eradbattod of naalH^ it b always desinbb to 
dehne a tew programmes, whete ntajoi ettorb can be 
mounted and tangthle results (drained. Xhk is parti- 
cuiatly true m a devekiphig econt^, where resources, 
both b terms ot'tnoney and tiabfid manpower, are 
scarce. 

1 would like to place before you vAat 1 ctdisider 
to be one of the most important problems that 
we face. Those of us who ate ooncemed mth 
functions of this oa^ure, b the running ot p^rammes 
of government, or adnumsteimg hosptiais, institutions 
etc., ate already those beioQgmg to the older genera¬ 
tion. What sho^ be (d the greatest mterest to us is 
the up- and- coming yoonga generatiop, aod how to 
imbue it with a spirit of ideaiism, d^cated work and 
enthusiasm. It is that generation Which can adapt itself 
most easily to the great tcansfonnatioiis that are taking 
place b society, and the rt^id deve&^mients m science 
and technology. 1 ask myself as to what we are doing 
for this generation. Right from the children going to 
nurseiy school, up to those emergmg with iwotcssional 
degrees, say b medicine, we put them through a scul¬ 
ls griztd for acquisition of knowledge : little children 
with satchels of booksjhat they can hardly carry, and 
equally, medical students mth tonnes that they can 
hardly lift. It that education ? The spirit of curiosity, of 
being able to think, and of enjoymg the process of 
learning is destroyed under this dead wei^t. There 
is also veiy fittle that is taught concerning any code 
of ethics and ccmduct. of one’s responsibilities to the 
community and to society. Is this not an essential part 
of a mescal education, particubily for those bound 
by the Oath of Hippoaates ? 

Very large numbers would deliver their very best 
with relatively small guidance, enwuragement and 
support; and yet these element^ which cost notbbg, 
are seldom available. The greatest quality of leader¬ 
ship is to raise a younger generation of truty great 
leaders of the future. □ 


Ridiber Plantations 

ABOUT TWO and a half lakh hectares of land 
are under rubber plantations b our country. 

Our annual production is to the tune of 1,SU,000 
tonnes. 

Our annual consumption exceeds production by 
about 50,000 tonnes. 

Kerala, Karnataka and Tsunil Nadu are the major 
producers of rubber. 

Rubber has been planted b Andamans and Nico- 
bars, Maharashtra, Assam, Tripura, Meghalaya, Mani¬ 
pur and Nagaland. 

The Rtbba Board is tr^g to popularise rdiber 
cufiivation and to betease its yield pet hectare. 
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Making tourism more profitable and 
commercially oriented 

We have to improve the data base and the assessment machinery for making intersectoral 
comparisons and industrywise analysis to make tourism and hotel organisations more profitable 
and commercially oriented. 

PRAKASH NARAtN 


ECONOMICS IN MOST countries, particularly in 
the developing countries, are at present under great 
stress and their overall resources highly inadeqi'ate as 
compared to the total needs of varioufs sectors of the 
economy. In view of this, any exercise relating to 
Government support for any particular sector—wbicli 
would generally refatc to public sector allocations or 
fiscal insentives—tend to become specially difficult anef 
complex. 

As far as public sector allocations arc concerned, it 
would perhaps be relevant to mention that in the 
tourism sector (unlike in some others), they do not 
play a particularly crucial role. In public sector outlay 
distribution, the most important element from the 
tourism point of view is not the allocation to the 
tourism sector (i.e. the departments of tourism for 
piomotional work or even the public sector tourism 
edrporations in an entireprcncurial rofc) but the 
investment in the Civil Aviation sector which as ti 
very high correlation with tcurism facilitation. What 
does a tourist want basically in the country of visit ? 
Perhaps confirmed air bookings, uncongested airports, 
good hotel accommodation and transport and similar 
facilities. The queues and delays at airports can be a 
great irritant to tourists and this has been so in India 
and in many other countries. Realizing this, in India 
for example, there has been in the Sixth Plan a rcla- 
tivefy sharp step up in the investments in the Civil 
Aviation sector which has included three major schemes 
at Delhi, Bombay and Madras, apart from fleet expan¬ 
sion by Air India and Indian Airlines. The total size of 
India’s Sixth Plan showed an increase of 148 per cent 
over the Fifth Plan. Out of this. Civil Aviation sector 
showed an increase of l.'iS per cent as against 131 per 
cent in case of Railways and 153 per cent in case of 
roads. It would appear to be logical that the adequacy 
or otherwise of investments in tourism be seen in 
totality alongwith the invc'ftments in Civil Aviation 
sector to judge the matter in proper per.'pective. 

Greater toorism sector 

This is not to say that allocation in what may bo 
called the “greater tourism sector” i.e including Civil 
Aviation, is adequate in most developing countrie,' 
It is perhaps not so—^not in India at least, and from 
what I have seen in the studies made by ESCAP, not 
in other developing countries of this region either. 
This is not only because of the resource constraints 
but also due to inadequate appreciation of tourism as 
a foreign exchange earner. In most the countries 
there is a strong school of tbou^t which—rightly or 
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wrongly—^feels that the foreign exchange earnings from 
lourism arc basically ilfusory and the final benefits 
liom tourism in terms of foreign exchange arc not 
significant. 1 might hasten to add here that my own 
ajsessment is different and it appears to me that tourism 
is an excellent foreign exchange earner with relatively 
low investments. Before however, wc can convince 
others in our respective Governments and organisations 
many problem of methodology arise. How do we judge 
the relative position of different export oriented indus¬ 
tries as foreign exchange earners ? In India, the 
Finance Ministry and Reserve Bank of India publish 
certain statistics of gross foreign exchange earnings 
from different export commodities. Confirmed figures 
legarding these arc available upto 1979-80 and these 
show that the gross earnings in 1978-79 from tourist 
arrivals were about Rs. 565 crores, next only to handi¬ 
crafts (Rs. 967 crores) and engineering goods (Rs. 769 
crores). In 1979-80 gross earning from tourism was 
Rs. 920 crores which was higher than ail other com¬ 
modities, second being handicrafts which earned 
Rs. 833 crores. However, the problem is that those 
statistics are not given much importance as they arc 
“gross earnings” figures and do not take into account 
the expenditure on import of inputs for various sectors 
and other expenditure requiring foreign exchange outgo. 
On the other hand, the net foreign exchange earnings 
for different sectors is not worked out on a regular 
basis. 

Domestic reasonree cost 

Even after working out the net foreign exchange 
earnings, a further question arises with regard to the 
Domestic Resource Cost (DRC) of such net foreign 
exchange earnings i.e. how much expenditure in local 
currency was involved in production of one unit of 
foreign exchange and whether this shows a reasonable 
ratio or not. Such studies are being done in an ad hoc 
manner for individual sectors. This perhaps needs to 
be institutionalised and also to cover all the sectors, 
not merely tourism, before anv worthwhile conclusions 
arc drawn. A further sophistication later could be 
built into the assessment bv incorporating the impact 
of the multiplier effect in the calculaffon ff’r different 
sectors. Further more, within the tourism sector a 
methodology Tor prioritization of projects would need 
to be developed. 

These are some of the Erections in which improve¬ 
ment in the svstem of resource allocations to foreimi 
exchange earning activities in the public sector includ- 
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iOg touiism sector (that is mainly the departments of 
tourism and pvibUc sector tourism organisations) era 
be effected. 

However, it may be added that, despite the resource 
constraints in India, the India Tourism Development 
Corporation (ITDC) expect to increase their room 
availability from 2644 in 1979-80 to 3970 by the end 
of 1982-83, that is ati increase of more than 50 per cent 
in the first 3 years of the Sixth Plan. It would be 
relevant to mention that die public sector corporations 
like ITDC are basically like other entrepreneurs in 
the field though owned by Government. Their opera¬ 
tions are experted to be primarily commercial and are 
governed by the general policy that public sector under¬ 
takings should not only cover their cost but also earn 
net pK^t commensurate with the opportunity cost of 
capital in the country. In the light of thfs, the Planning 
Commission and the Government expect these under¬ 
takings to raise substantial internal resources to keep 
the budgetary support low. It is true that quite often 
public sector corporations, for socio-economic reasons, 
have to take np projects not fully viable commerciallv. 
Idealiv there should be a direct subsidy given for this 
but. in the interim period, if budgetarv support to 
these corporations continues to be heaw. it is expected 
that budgetary support would be utilised for such 
promotional projects and the needs of others will be 
met through their internal resources. 

Financial Incentives for private sector 

As mentioned earlier, tourism sector is one where 
private entrepreneurs could legitimately plav a big 
role. What they need is adequate fiscal incentives. In 
regard to assessment of the position in respect of these 
incentives also the position is fairly complex. U is true 
that the fiscal incentives available to the tourism sector 
are less than in case of many other export oriented 
industries. Unfortunately there is no fuUv oreanised 
system or methodology for determining the justilicalion 
and quantum of such assistance. I have already referred 
earlier, in the context of public sector resource distri¬ 
bution. l«> the need for a more systematic assessment 
of fa> Net foreign exchange earnings and (bl Domes¬ 
tic Resource Cost of such forcicn exchange earnings 
in respect of various export orienicrr sectors of the 
cconomv. including tourism. In adtlition, ii must be- 
appreciated that the case, for fiscal incentives finally 
must rest on the “need” for such assistance. Tt is only 
if the industry is unable to have reasonable profitability 
under the existing arrangements, that the need for 
assistance can be treated as relevant Die question, 
therefore, arises is whether the activity concerned, 
snv, the ho^el industry, is earning reason.'ible profits 
abeadv or not. If the an.swer to fhi< is in the nenafive 
the posTlion is somewhat simnle On the other hand, 
ff the profits are reasonable it does necessarih' mean 
♦hat there is no case for further ineentives Then a 
further question which must ho asVert and looked mto 
i- whether there is enough inflow of fresh investments 
in the induslrv to allow for ndecniat.'' growth For d 
is Possible that exiting tmifs constructed earlier at 
lower land and s'thcr costs mav earn handsome profits 
ts>it tW mn' not he fnje of the newer units. An ab'enco 
of growth in the sp'’<or could lead to adverse effeet 
on tV»p tourist arrivals and would thus not be in 
national interests Tn such a situation there could he 


justification for fiscal incentives irrespeclive of 'the 
prc^tability of existing units. 

Need for laiproveiiient 

While, as mentioned earlier, there is need for im¬ 
provement in the data base and the assesauent madn- 
nery, to support the decision.s in resi»ct of public sec¬ 
tor resource distribution and fiscal incentives to var¬ 
ious sectors of the economy, including tourism, it may 
be readily conceded that this would be no ground 
for inaction by Governments. Better assessment pro¬ 
cedures would certainly help in convincing more peo¬ 
ple more effectively in regard to the course of action 
and thus arriving at better decisions. But that is true 
of mapy aspects of our planning and. in the meanwhile, 
decisions must continue tp be -taken. Die biggest hur¬ 
dles in giving additional Government support to the 
tourism sector at present are. of course, the compet¬ 
ing demands from certain critical sectors (like power, 
oil, irrigation, transport etc.) coupled wijh lack of 
adequate resource generation in the country as a whole 
arising mainly from socio-economic factors resulting in 
low profitability in various undertakings. Tt happens 
quite often that the planners fully recognise the bene- 
ficiaf effects of certain activities but still cannot provide 
the outlays for those as immediate capital availability is 
short and deficit financing beyond a point is highly 
counter-productive. The problem which, then, ari.ses 
in the context of the resource distribution exercises 
relates to the identification of sectors which can be 
O'-iined. Since many critical sectors take away a large 
chunk of the outlays and .are still severely short of their 
own requirements, tlie manoeuvrability with the plan¬ 
ners is extremely limifed. 

Outlay on tourism ve-y low 

It is true that the proportion of outlays on tourism 
in most developing countries is very low. In India’s 
Sixth Plan, for example, it is 0.90 per cent of the total 
oirtlay. It is, however, t(^ be appreciated that It is 
difficult to lav down inter-sectoral relativity only in 
terms of percentages as the quantum of percentage 
would naturally vary with the si^e of the sector. It 
would, perhaps, be more relevant to see the compara¬ 
tive position of the share for the same sector in rela¬ 
tion to the past. Seen in this perspective it may be 
mentioned that the allocation to tourism sec'or in 
India as a percentage of the total national outlay ha.s 
cone up from 0.16 per cent in the Fifth Plan to 0.19 
per cent in the Sixth Plan. Similary, for the Civil 
Aviation sector, the nercentacc has cone w> from 
0 86 Dcr cent in the Fifth Plan to 0,88 per cent in the 
Sixth Plan, These are perhaos small consolations, but, 
nevertheless significant considering the extremely di¬ 
fficult situation. In this connection, if would he rele¬ 
vant to note that in a oeriod of exceptional shortage 
of resource-! due to various national and international 
factors, such as the present r)t>riod, the percenfape 
-.hare of critical hard core sectors in the economy tends 
to CO UP on accoimt of certain mmimnm irrcolaecable 
reoulremetits of fho'c sector P is slcnificant that in 
India’s Sixth Plan increase* in th-' percenfaep share 
of tourism and Hvif nwation sectors was registered 
dcpsife the operation of this factor. 

(Contmued o>t paef 27) 
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Child development still not integrated 

UMA JOSHl 


CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES have been accor¬ 
ded ihe highest priority in the Social Welfare Sector 
of India’s Five Year Plans. The Sisth Plan (1980—85) 
intends (o cover more than one crore children under 
the Integrated Child Development Programme. At 
present the programme is being implemented in 200 
blocks and during the Sixth Plan period the coverage 
will be 600 blocks. About 1,20,000 pregnant and 
nursing mothers wiB also benefit from tlie program¬ 
me. 

It may be recalled that the Integrated Child Deve¬ 
lopment Services (ICDS) Scheme was initiated by the 
Planning Commission as early as 1972 in some selec¬ 
ted ruralltribal blocks and urban slums with the fol¬ 
lowing objectives :— 

1. i'o improve the nutritional and health status 
of children in the age group of 0.6 years; 

2. To lay foundations for the proper psycho- 
logicalj pliysical and social development of 
the child; 

3. To reduce the incidence of mortahly, inoi- 
bidily. malnutrition and school drop-out; 

4. To achieve ettectively coordination ot policy 
and implementation among the vaiious de¬ 
partments to promote child dcvelopincnl; 

5. To enhance the capability oi the motliers 
to look after the normal health and nutri¬ 
tional needs of the child tlrrough proper nit- 
irilion and health education. 

This Centrally .sponsored scheme, with lUl) pu 
cent financial assistance from the Government ol 
India, is being implemented by the Department of So¬ 
cial Welfare, Government of India, through the De¬ 
partments of Social Welfare in the Stales. Under Hic 
Scheme, a network of Anganwadis in the project areas 
have vastly strengthened the infrastructure for the dis 
tribution and delivery of supplementary nuoition ol 
the young child and mother. A great deal ot elfoit 
has undoubte^y been put in for getting the ICDS 
projects off Ihc ground. The Anganwadi workers 
have been appointed and trained in large nuinbei 
There is an increasing awareness of tlte potentials of 
the projects, though with differing programmes and 
emphasis. However, the experience in implementa¬ 
tion, planning and control operations shows that the 
projects are still facing serious teething troubles. As 
such, it wotfid be unrealistic to be optimistic about die 
State of (Wganisation of the scheme till certain ha'tie 
prelini'mary tasks are succcssfi^y performed. 


The Programme Evaluation Organisation of the 
Planning Commission has in its Report on the State 
ol preparedness of the ICDS (1976) pointed' out that 
there is an madequate understanding by the prujccl 
authoaties of the inter-scctorai priorities among ihe 
different components of the scheme-health, nutrition, 
and educauon. There seems to be an over-emphasis 
On the last of these three items owing to the fact that 
implementing departments and training iosiitutiuns 
have tradkionally been dealing with women and child 
social welfare activities in particular. The report lur- 
iher adds that the training content and choice of ins¬ 
titution need to be reviewed in terms of suitability of 
job training in relation to their job performance. 

lie pre-primary education for a thin segment of 
larget population of 3 to 6 years is the main activity 
unuer the scheme. It is necessary that the much nee¬ 
ded health and nutrition components arc developed 
and the various activities under the ICDS receive the 
light type of attention. This is all ihe more neces¬ 
sary in view of the fact that the probfem of child 
labour in India has now become more serious and its 
ii'avity is quite visible in the project areas. Thanks to 
liie several loopholes in the four-decade old Employ¬ 
ment of Children Act, which prohibits the employment 
of children below 12 years in plantations and those 
l)clow 14 years in faclories, violations of it even in 
organised sector have gone either unnoticed or un¬ 
punished. If child labour i-, lo remaiin as an important 
source of labour supply it is necessary that children 
below tlie age of five ycais arc adequately looked after 
in respect of their health and nutrition so that when 
ihev work in employment they do not become victims 
ot ill-health or diseases. 

In view of the above facts the present number of 
liie experimental projects is quite inadequate. The 
existing one hundred and odd projects spread over in 
I Ural, tribal and metropolitan areas do not sufficiently 
cater to the needy children in the country. 

It is well-known that the major contributory factor 
for the alarming rise in the incidence of child labour 
is poverty, which compels the victims themselves to 
become willing accomplices in the cmpto>ers’ circum¬ 
vention of the law. Rising rural impoverishment and 
unemployment have been swelling the lanks of the 
child labour steadily as families below the subsistence 
level need the extra income brought in by the children 
to make both ends meet. The country's child labour 
force has now reached the dimension of a force to 
reckon with and probably it cannot be done away 
with. But until this fundamental problem is tackled 
Micce-ssfully it will be dUfinilt to implement other child 
welfare schemes. □ 
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Corporate sector and family 

planning 


In view of the very high priority necessary for the Family Planning Programme, A Natio¬ 
nal Family Welfare Fund must be set up by the Central Government by creating a national 
trust. This fund should start a massive educational and promotional programme for Family 
Planning. 


HAK GOVIND 


'iH£ Fedeia'doa oi! ludian Chaiubcrt ol Com- 
incrce and industry organised a workshop in Novem¬ 
ber lyisi on ‘'i'amily Wanning as a nrasfe movement 
with particular reierence to the Coiporatc hector”, 
this workshop identihed eleven important areas in 
wliich the Federation could play a vital role in 
motivating its members to plan thcir lamilics. Ihese 
arcus cover organisa’lionai, coucatioual, communi- 
r-atioiiol and huancial fields. 

Kolc ol Tax Concessions 

'i'he implementation by indiistiy and trade of the 
promotional efiort in the 11 sectors indicated by 
me ricCl workshop requires a high level of ex¬ 
penditure, The object of thi$ article is to locus at¬ 
tention on the various tax incentives available under 
Vhe direct tax laws to motivate corporate involve¬ 
ment in promotion of family planning. These tax 
concessions if fully utilised, can go a long way in 
generating the much needed internal financial re¬ 
sources for family planning activities 

Surtax 

In addition to income tax, some companies are 
also liable to pay surtax under the Companies 
iPjofi(s) Surtax Act, 1964. This charge is leviable 
on companies only. It covers all companies whether 
Indian or foreign. Surtax is charged broadly on the 
income computed for income lax purposes after 
making certain specified adjustments. The conces¬ 
sions available under the I.F. Act for promotion of 
family p'annmg will automatically lighten the bur¬ 
den of surtax. 

Expenditure on Family Planning amongst Company’s 
own Employees 

The importance of family planning received some 
recognition in the Incometax Legislation in 1965. 
The Finance (Nos. 2) Act. 1965 introduced a new 
clause (i\) in sub-secdon (1) of section 36. Under 
that section, some deductions which are admissible 
in computing taxable _ income under the head 'pro¬ 
fits and gains of business and profession’, are e,x- 
plicilly listed. Any bonafide expenditure by a com¬ 


pany for promoting family planning amongst its em¬ 
ployees IS deductible under clause (ix) of sub-secUon 
(11 of section 36. Tins clause, as it stands at present 
is reproduced oelow for ready reierence— 

Concession under this clause is available only to 
a company. It is not available to any non-corporale 
taxpayer. Further, tlie expeiidture permissible under 
clause (ix) is the one bonafide incurred for the pur¬ 
poses o! promoting family planning amongst the 
company’s own employees and not amongst the 
public at large. The deduction is restricted in its 
scO|5C lor the purposes of computing income from 
business or profession and is not admissible in com¬ 
puting the taxable income of the company from 
any oilier source. 

Capital Expenditure 

'I'lie lust provision to clause (ix) enacts thal whcie 
the expenditure incurred by ti company for promot¬ 
ing family planning amongst its employees is of a 
capital natuie, for example, expenditure on pur¬ 
chasing a mobile van or other capital equipment, 
or erixtion of a building for a family planning cen¬ 
tre. ii will be deductible over a period of five years 
beginning with the year in which such capital ex¬ 
penditure is incurred, in equal amounts. 

Depri'ctatiou on Capital Expenditure 

Suciion 35(2) provides that where deducliou has 
been allowed in any previous year u|s 36(1) (ix), no 
depredation shall be allowed under clauses (J) or 
(ii), (iii) and (iv) of sub-section (1) or sub-section 
1 (a) of section 32 for the same previous year in 
respect of that asset. Section 35 (2) (v) read with 
secton (l)(ix) says w'here the asset is u.sed in tte 
business after it ceases to be used for family plan¬ 
ning work, depreciation shall be admissible under 
clauses (i), (ii) and (iii) of sub-section (1) of sco- 
tion 32, 

There was some controversy in respect of claim 
for allowance of depreciation in respect of an asset 
representing expenditure of capital nature incurred 
for family planning work over and above the 
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allowance of deductions in respect of such expendi¬ 
ture u|s 3(' (1) (ix). If a capital expenditure of Rs- 2 
lakhs has been incurred on family planning work, 
and subsequently that capital asset is brought into 
use for (he pur^ses of business, the sum of Rs. 2 
lakhs having been already deducted uls 36(1)(ix), 
the assesste mitsl be 'taken to have recouped the 
entire cotrt of the asset. Th6 actual cost of the asset 
for the purpose of the allowance of depreciation 
in ic.spcct of that very asset in accordance with the 
I'xplanation to Section 43 (1) read with Section 32 
and Rule .‘S of the Income-Tax Rules, 1962 must 
be taken to be ‘NIL’ and no farther depreciation is 
admissible. But a Special Bench of five members of 
the Income-tax Appellate Tribunal, Bombay in the 
case irt ITO, Companies Circl- VI (4) vs. Vickers 
Sperry of India by its order passcti in October 
1979 in ITA Nos. 2035 aiul 2036 (Bom) 
1977-78 (Taxman, February 1980 p. 180) took 
a different view in respect or capital expendi¬ 
ture on scientific research. It held that the speci¬ 
fic provisions in the I T. Act would apply only 
if the asset is used for scientific research 
in tlie same yedr. There is no prohibition foj claim- 
inf!: depreciation in respect of ‘he same asset from 
the second year onwards. The bar for claiming de¬ 
preciation applies only for the first year and not to 
subsequent years. The Tribunal’s decision sliouUl 
apply willi equal force to capital expenditure incurr¬ 
ed for family planning work. However, the Tribu¬ 
nal’s decision has been nullified by the Finance 
(No. 2) Act, 1980. It has amended Section 35 of the 
ipeome tax Act. This clarificatory amendmenl is 
effective prospectively from 1-9-1980 and shall appl\ 
to the assessment year 1981-82 ownwards. 

Surplus on Sale of Asset 

The third proviso to section 36(l)(ix) also en¬ 
acts that (he provisions of section 41 (3) of the In¬ 
come-tax Act shall be applicable to expenditure on 
fa,Tiily planning by a company to the same extent 
as they are applicable to expenditure on scientific 
research. In view of these provisions, if an asset re¬ 
presenting expenditure of a capital nature for family 
planning work is sold without having been used for 
other purposes, and the proceeds of the sale together 
with total amount of the deductions made uls 36 (1) 
(ix) exceed the amount of the capital expenditure, 
the excess or the amount of the deductions so made, 
whichever is less, shall be chargeable to incometax 
as income of the business of the previous year in 
which the sale took olace. The Explanation to 
section 41 (3) makes it clear that where the monej's 
payable in respect of any asset which is so sold, be¬ 
comes due in a previous vear in which the business 
is ^^onger inexistence, the provisions of this sub- 
se^M would apply as if the business is in existence 
in that previous year. This Explanation is similar in 
Explanation ll to section 4U(2). The net effect oP 
this provision is that the surplus to the extent of (he 
deductions allowed u's 36(l)flx) shall be taxed as 
business profit. If the sale price exceeds the actual 
cost such excess shall be chai^^ to tax as capital 
gains and not as profit ujs 41 (3) read with section 
36 (1) Ox). 
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.^maigaination of Companies 

The tlyrd proviso to section 36(l)(ix) also makes 
the provisions to sub-section 5 of section 35 appli- 
caWe to expenditure in respect of family planning 
work by a company amongst its employees. Accord¬ 
ingly, where in a scheme of amalgamation, the 
amalgamation, the amalgamating company sells or 
otherwise transfers to the amalgamated company 
being an Indian company, any asset representing ex¬ 
penditure of a capital nature on family planning, the 
amalgamating company shall not be allowed the de¬ 
duction on account of the balancing deficiency. The 
amalgamated company shall get the requisite benefit 
and the provisions of section 36(l)(ix) wUl apply 
lo the amalgamated company to tlic same extent as 
they would have applied to the amalgamating com¬ 
pany if the latter had not so sold or rJtherwise trans¬ 
ferred the asset. 

Donations for family planning 

A specific clause (vii) in sub-section (2) of section 
80G which lay down that any sum paid by llic as- 
sessee in the previous year as donation to the 
Oovernment or any such local authority, institution 
or association as being approved in this behalf by 
the Central Government to be utilised for the pur¬ 
poses of promoting family planning, shall be allow¬ 
ed in full. Thi.s has been done with a view, to cn- 
Louraging more liberal donations for the purpose 
of promoting family planning. It should be noted that 
where the percentage of deduction in respect of 
Such donations has been raised from 50 to 100 of 
the qualifying amount, the qualifying amount itself 
will be subject to the existing overall ceiling limits 
specified in sub-section (4) of section 80G which 
provides that the qualifying amount of donation 
shall not exceed 10 per cent of the gross total in¬ 
come of the assessee, as reduced by any portion 
thereof on which income tax is not payable and by 
any amount in respect of which the assessee is en¬ 
titled to a deduction under any other provisions of 
Chapter VIA of the Income-^ax Act or Rs. 50,000 
whichever is les.s. 

There was some divergence of views amongst the 
High Courts in respect of deductibility under section 
80G of rt donation in kind such as donation of a 
machine or cloth or medicine. The Bombay High 
Court allowed it in the case of Associated Cement 
Companies, Ltd. (68 ITR 478). The Madras 
High Court expressed its agreement with the Bom- 
by High Court. On the other hand, the Andhra 
Pradesh High Court held in Amonbolu Rajah’s case 
(102 ITR, 403) that for qualifying for deduction 
u|s 80G, the donation must be given in cash and 
not in kind. As donations in kind were not intended 
to qualify for this concession, this controversy has 
now hecri set at rest by insertion of a new Explana¬ 
tion 5 of section 80G with effect from 1-4-1976 by 
the Finance Act, 1976. It is appKcable for the as¬ 
sessment year 1976-77 and subsequent years. This 
Explanation 5 declares that no deduction shall be 
allowed uls 80G, unless the donat/on is of a sum of 
money, that is. in cash. The monetary ceil¬ 
ing lirit of 10 per cent and the inadmissibility of 
donations in kind should he carefuffy oorne in mind 
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by compay executives whenever a donation is made 
by a company. 

SuggesUunb 

In view o£ the very high priority necessary for 
the Family Planning Programme, a National Family 
Welfare Fund must be set up by the Central Govern¬ 
ment by creating a national trust. The trustees of 
this Fund must be drawn from distinguished citi¬ 
zens from various disciplines. This fund should start 
a marsivc educational and promotional programme 
for Family Planning. To provide an opportunity of 
active financial participation to all sections of the 
people, a donation made to this Fund by any tax¬ 
payer should be deducted in full. There should be 
no monetary ceiling on the same parity of reason- 
irjg as in the case of the National Children’s Fund 
to which this benefit has been extended with effect 
from 1-4-1983 by the Finance Act. 1982. 

Family planning work deserves the same impor¬ 
tance as scientific research. The provisions of sub¬ 
section (2A) of section S.*) of the l.T. Act should 
also bf’ made applicable to expendituie on family 
planning by all corporate tax payers. This sub¬ 
section f2A) permits a weighted deduction of 133.3 
per cent to an as,sessee who pays any sum to an ap¬ 
proved scientific research association which has as 
its object the undertaking of scientific research or 
to a university or college or other institution for 
user for scientific research. A similar loaded deduc¬ 
tion should be admissible on satisfaction of similar 
condition.s in respect of pavment for research to 
improve the efficacy of familv planning devices or 
for ^Giving better and effective methods of familv 
plannihg. 

Under .section 35 CC of the I.T. Act, companies 
are entitled, under certain conditions, to a deduc¬ 
tion in computing their taxable profits. The expen¬ 
diture incurred in the previous year on a programme 
of rural development is allowed to be deducted if 
the said prograi^e is approved by a State level 
Committee consisting of the Commissioner of In¬ 
come-tax and a senior oflicc of the State Govern¬ 
ment nominated by it. Prognimmcs approved under 
this section, amemgst others include provision of 
primary health care, adult education and building 
of community welfare centres,. A company can also 
Take benefit of this concession. How'cver, it should 
get its family planning programme approved in ad¬ 
vance. Government should also make it explicitly 
known that the benefit of the deduction iijs 35 CC 
is also available on family planning work in rural 
areas. This is necessary as 80 per cent of India’s 
population lives in villages. Unlike cities familv 
planning aids and cducaticm are not readily avail¬ 
able there. Voluntary effort by corporate sector in 
this field would be a welcome addition to the over¬ 
all national effort embodied in Point No. 13 of the 
New 20-Point Programme. This point proposes to 
“promote family planning on a voluntary' basis as a 
peoples movement'’. □ 


R.N. Jain ; a self-made 
industrialist 

SHRI R. N. JAIN, 46, iiad a brilliaut academic 
career. He joined Jaipur Udyog Ltd. as an aOTren- 
tice engineer. Later he was picked up by Modi In¬ 
dustries Ltd. Modinagar as mechanical engineer and 
sent abroad for training jn connection with their weld¬ 
ing electrodes manufacturing unit. A year of his so¬ 
journ through East Berlin, England. Swedan, France, 
West Germany and Switzerland etc. equipped him 
with latest technical know-how apart from widening 
his contacts. On return from his foreign training, he 
was appointed Chief Engineer and Factory Manager 
of Modi Arc Electrodes Company M^inagar. Durmg 
his ten years stay at Modinagar, Shri Jain made im¬ 
provements In the machines supplied by the foreign 
supplier as per Indian conditions and substituted the 
imported parts with indigenous ones. His efforts bore 
fruit and he was able to manufacture 1.5 mm and 2 
mm electrodes on the imported plant. He left the 
Modis and started his own independent venture “Spe¬ 
cial Machines”. With a paltry sced_ money of 
Rs. 20,000 provided by the Haryana Financial Cor¬ 
poration and a loan of Rs. 1 lakh, by the Bank of 
Baroda,, Shri Jain started building up himself and hiS 
unit from scratch in May 1974. Since then the unit has 
sirpplied plants practically to all corners of India and 
has saved foreign exchange worth crorcs of rupees. 
Messrs. Special Machines, Karnal are confident of 
manufacturing one complete plant within three raontlis" 
from the date of fitm order. He has been receiving 
trade inquiries' from Kuwait and other countries and 
hopes to fully explore export potential in the near 
future. 

Shri Jains' firm has also trained technicians of the 
purchaser firms so that lliey could also save foreign 
exchange which tlie big and multi national units have 
been draining in the form of royalty. Special Machi¬ 
nes has so far supplied 18 plants including the two 
installed in the firm’s own unit. The sales have re¬ 
corded phcnomeqgi rise during the last five years. So 
has the employment figures. Starting with 14 per¬ 
sons, the firm has now 207 persons on its roll. Shri 
Jain has expanded his business by taking his younger 
brother as Partner of another sister concern “Indus¬ 
trial Products”, which manufactures welding electro¬ 
des. The working capital and term loans of the firm 
exceed Rs. 60 lakhs. Tliis is not the end. He has 
set up a Research & Development Cell in his unit, 
which is managed by high qualified foreign 
and experienced technicians. 

Slin Jain was awarded “Udyog Patra” by the acting 
President of India Shri B. D. Jatti on 2Sth February 
1977, for his contribution to the economic develop¬ 
ment of the country by the Institute of Trade and 
Industrial Development New Delhi n 
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Sanitation pays 

For centuries, the poorest class in India had the job of removing buckets of night soil 
from private houses, with all the stigma attached to such work. Inspired by Gandhi's philosophy, 
a pMic-spirited group in Patna. India, has put an end to this degrading work and improved 
the environment, both aesthetically and hygienically, at virtually no cost to the community. 
The experiment showed that toilets pay for themselves. 

JITENDRATULl 


GANDHI MAIDAN IN PATNA is one ot the city’s 
bijigest parks. It is a landmark, and the venue for all 
important pubhc meetings and rallies. Early in the 
morning, one can see hundreds of p^ple taking a 
brisk walk; in the evenings it seems to be taken over 
bv children who play the games children usually play 

Till a few years ago, however, all this was not pos¬ 
sible. The maid'an, as an elderly Patna resident put it, 
“was strictly off limits, and one avoided going any¬ 
where near it. As for the smell, well, you certainly did 
not have to ask for directions. Your nose would lead 
you to it”. The park was being used as one vast, open- 
air public convenience. 

As Mr. Bindeshwar Pathak, Chairman of tlie Sulabh 
Shauchalaya Sansthan (now known as Sulabh Inter¬ 
national! explains, “it was certainly a very real nui¬ 
sance and a shame too. The only solution seemed to 
be to provide the people with an alternative”. And that 
te exactly what his organization, a voluntary agency in¬ 
volved in providing appropriate sanitation services, set 
iboul to do. 

It was -clear from the beginning that the i'acifilics 
available in Patna were woefully inadequate to meet 
'he demand. Apart from the city's own population, 
Patna has a sizeable “floating” population. There are 
also a laige number of rickshow pullers (over .‘>0,000), 
many of whom do not have a permanent place to stay. 

This pattern is simifar to that in many other cities 
where an estimated one-third of all urban households 
have no latrine; another third have to put up with buc¬ 
ket service latrines; the remaining third are served by ; 
shared flush latrines, 21 per cent; individual flush lat¬ 
rines, 7,2 per cent and septic tank latrines for 5.2 per 
cent. 

In effect, according to modest estimates, 7 million 
urban households in India have bucket latrines which 
should be replaced with water-seal latrines. There arc 
another 7 million households without latrines that need 
to be provided with the new, water-seal, latrines. 

In the eight years since the first pair of “Sulabh 
Shauchalayas” (which means “easyTto*usc convenien¬ 
ce”) were installed off Gandhi Maidan, there are now 
over 70,000 in Bihar Slalc, with nearly 10,000 m 
Patna city alone. Today, over 50,000 peisons daily 
u^e the cubicles set up in the 40 centres which are ritu 
and managed by Sulabh International. 


Eveiyone pays 

At one such centre, the busiest in Patna, over 3000 
people use the services daily, fherc were office-goers 
and rickshaw pullers, tadors and shop-keepers and 
casual visitors. What each of them appreaated was 
the case and speed with which everythmg was done. 
Even during rush hour, from 5 a.m. to 7 a.m. when 
there is a queue of 5 to 10 persons outside each cubi¬ 
cle, there is no pushing or shoutmg. All you do is 
pay 10 paise (one US cent), get a pmch of soap pow¬ 
der, collect your container with water and ffnd an 
empty cubicle”. The cubicles are cleaned by a band 
of paid workers who take great pride in keeping every¬ 
thing neat and ddy. As Mr. Pathak explained, al¬ 
though nobody is asked to pay, “nobody refuses”. He 
explained, however, that women and cTiildren could 
use the facility free. Also, those who are unable to 
pay are not charged. 

Most of the centres run by Sulabh International in 
Palna have an area kept aside for bathing. “We do 
not have cubicles yet, but hope that thfe will be pos¬ 
sible later”, says Mr. Palhak. 

At one of the bigger centres, a highly successful 
experiment has been conducted in using human waste 
lo produce bio-gas. Enough of it is produced to light 
not only the lamps at night, but also to use for cook¬ 
ing purposes, There are plans to install more bio-gas 
plants at other centres and to provide gas to the neigh¬ 
bouring households. “The potentia] is immense,” says 
a confident Mr. Pathak. 

The agency has also launched a scheme to train 
people to make and install “sulabh shauchalayas”. It 
actively helps householders with the necessary formali¬ 
ties of getting loans from the local authority to convert 
bucket private into water-seal latrines and then goes 
ahead and installs them. Sulabh International gives a 
guarantee of two years and looks after the maintenance, 
where needed. 

Mr. Pathak says tliat his main puriiose in taking on 
I his work was to .see Mahatma Gandhi’s dream of init- 
ling an end to the degrading system of scavenging 
come true. “I must say that though the mental ins¬ 
piration came from him, it was a WHO publication 
that really set me off.” And then he pulls out a much- 
used copy of “&creta Disposal for Rural Areas and 
.Small Communities”, by E. G. Wagner and J. N. 
L.nnoix Monograpli Series 39, 1958). 

(Continued o,i next page) 
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Population growth and role of women 

M. Amara Jyotbi 


IN THE WORDS of Dr. S, Chandrasekhar, the 
famous demographer of India, “The population prob¬ 
lem is the most fundamental of all human problems. 
It affects every aspect of man’s social, individual, 
national. It affects the health and happiness of indi¬ 
vidual families, it affects the prosperity and socim 
progress of nations and it affects the peace of the 
whole end Ihe populations problem may also lead !o 
war”. 

Eamily Planning Association, was formed thirty 
years ago but inspite of its' efforts, it has not yet am¬ 
oved its goal because it could not reduce the leitiBty 
rates of those groups of people for whom the pro¬ 
gramme is really intended. This means, though the 
population explosion is of mammoth dimension, it 
is felt and reused only among intellectuals and pw 
educated, who comprise the small part of population. 

Thus the need of the hour, is to tackle the ‘popu¬ 
lation problem’ from all the angles. One of them is 
knowing and changmg the attitudes of women, who 
constitute the large portion of the population and 
who have been neglected for a very long time. Inc 
attitude of women have great influence on popula¬ 
tion control. 

This aspect incidentally, happens to be the subject 
of my dissertation, wheiein it was attempted to find 
out the attitudes of women regarding small family 
norm, and also various factors influencing their atti¬ 
tudes. Both educated and un^ucated belonging to 
all three major religions of India are included in the 
sample. 

The analysis of the data indicates lliat irrespec¬ 
tive of their religions, almost all the uneducated 
women have got negative attitudes towards small 
family norm. Some women even refused to think 
about it. In some cases, even though the men were 
willing to get operated, their wives refused it. In 
some other cases, they felt that they have 1o obey 
the wishes of husband and relatives. 

While among educated women all of them have 
got positive altitudes, but the degree Varies depend¬ 
ing upon of the religion. Hindu women are more posi¬ 
tive than Muslims and Christians. The reason for 
this lesser positive attitudes of women belonging to 
Christianity and Islam is the feeling that as they 
belong to minority community; their secur.ly in 
society increases in proportion to the rise in their 
numbers. 


Paper presented at the Seminar on ‘Population Problems 
and Family Welfare' organised under the joint auspices of 
Prakasan Institute of Development Studies. YojanaC Telugii) 
and State Family Welfare Bureau, Andhra Pradesh on 
October, 9, 1982 at Hyderabad. 


The side reason for preferring a large family 
among uneducated women, is their feeling that a 
large family is more prosperous and provides them 
security in their old age. 

Thus the need of the hour is to create an awar- 
ncss among them about the various benefits of the 
small family and how in turn it affects the develop¬ 
ment and prosperity of a country and quality of life. 
They should also be made conscious of population 
growth and situation in India and the need of con¬ 
trolling population. 

The other way is lo provide security to couples 
through a national social security scheme to sup¬ 
port them in their old age or on loss of an earning 
member. This scheme will relieve most of the wea¬ 
ker sections, of the feeling, that they don’t have any 
sort of security in hard times. 

1 feel that the study of attitudes of women and 
their influence is the grave necessity, because for a 
developing country, the contribution of women is as 
indispensable as that of man. Every women is ex¬ 
pected to play her role inside and outside the home. 

_ _ _ □ 

(Continued from page 17 ) 

“1 was most impressed by this simple approach to a 
complex problem, and even though 1 am not an en¬ 
gineer or scientist, I bcBeved in the concept.” At the 
first available opportunity, he tried to put what he had 
read into practice. “Antf I’m glad to say that in this 
case the theory proved practical.” 

It is not only in Patna that this is being tried out. 
Already, similar centres have been established in the 
Stales of Andhra Pradesh, Karlhataka, Madhya Pra¬ 
desh, Onssa, Tripura, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. 
There are plans now to open up “Sulabh Shauchalayas” 
in Jammu and Kashmir and Raju.sthan. 

As Mr. Patbak puiuls out, the Sulabh Shauchalaya 
movement has proved more than one thing. “We all 
know that’with the people’s participation, you can 
achieve anything. We are fortunate that we have been 
able to show in practical terms that there is aiTalter¬ 
native to scavenging. People need not make a public 
nuisance of themselves if ihey are provided with a con¬ 
venience, which is clean, for which they will be willing 
to pay a nominal charge. Wc have also shown that ff 
the municipal or State authorities can provide public 
conveniences, the community can effectively and efli- 
cicnlly maintain and run them. In fact, we have gene¬ 
rated employment for at least 300 people in Patna 
city alone, not to mention the soap manufacturers ami 
others engaged in making and maintaining the ‘sulabh 
schauebalayas’.”. 

As one. can sec clearly from llie experiment in Patna, 
sanitation certainly means cfcanliness, and it pays too. 

* □ 
(WHO) 
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Croppii^ pattern in India 

Very little change has taken place in the cropping pattern in the country. Food crops 
dominate in the cropping pattern in most of the developing countries. In order to change the 
cropping pattern, measures like appropriate incentives, provision of a favourable optimum 
use of land, diversifying the cropping pattern and mixed farming should be given due attention. 

P. S. MUNDINMANI 


CROPPING PATTERN MEANS the proportion 
of area under diflerent crops, the rotation of crop 
and area under double cropping in the state or in 
the country. P. Y. Johan states that “the term crop¬ 
ping pattern indicates the product mix or the crop mix 
that the cultivator gets from his land”. The analysis 
of this is necessary for an identification of the major 
crops that are grown in the district or in the region 
by its farmers or cultivators. Further any 
change in the cropping pattern may reflect 
the influence of demand arising from an in¬ 
crease, in general, in the level of income and also 
because of the development of agro-industries. With 
rising incomes, the demand for important non-food 
Cl ops would increase at a relatively faster rate and 
similarly among food crops there would be a con¬ 
tinuous shift in consumption of food grains in favour 
of superior cereals. Thus farmers gcncially produce 
two types of crops, viz., fa) food crops and (b) com¬ 
mercial crops or non-food crops. The study of llicsc 
two would reveal the stages of agricultural develop¬ 
ment and the nature of the economy. It !■> obscivcd 
that, the larger the area under commercial crops, 
greater will be the development, indicating the huge 
scale mechanization in the agriculture sector. Fur¬ 
ther it also reveals (he nature of the soil i.c. ferti¬ 
lity of the land and acraiian structure of the parti¬ 
cular region or state. 

\ 

In most of the underdeveloped counlrie;s, farmers 
normally produce more food crops and generally 
the area under food crops is more as compared to 
the area under commercial crops. Various efforts 
have been made in these countries tor changing the 
cropping pattern i.c., to bring more area under supe¬ 
rior food crops and commercial crops but these 
efforts have negative effect on the economy. For in¬ 
stance, Indian Government has taken various mea¬ 
sures for raising the agricnltur.nl onipul and chant'- 
ing the cropping pallern but as a result only limited 
change has taken place in the cropping pattern. 


Main Re^ns 

The mam reasons for unchanging cropping pat¬ 
tern in the country are social factors, such as den- 
■sity of population, customs, traditions, attitude to¬ 
wards material things. Physical factors like sod, cli¬ 
mate, rainfall, economic factors such as puces of 
inputs and outputs, farm size, tenure, insurance 
against risk, etc. These factors have an important 
bearing on the types of crop grown and the area 
devot^ to different crops. In the recent days, the 
validity of this statement is not found correct. A 
close study of recent cropping pattern in states or 
districts reveals that some changes are taking place 
in the cropping pattern. Take for example Punjab, 
where farmers have considerably changed their crop¬ 
ping pattern and shifted towadrs superior and com¬ 
mercial crops. The shifts in cropping pattern by the 
Punjabi farmers are mainly based on economic gains. 
However taking the country as a whole very little 
change has taken place in the cropping pattern. From 
the discussion, it is clear that food crops dominate 
in the cropping pattern in most of the underdeveloo- 
t'd countries. Important features ot such cropping 
paterns are viz., (a) predominance of small and sub- 
sisfance farm, (b) growth of limited varieties of crops, 
(c) lower level of income to farm families and (d) 
area under different crops remains the .same. It Is 
obvious that in order to change the cropping pattern, 
'ihe following measures should be given due atten¬ 
tion viz., (a) appropriate incentives, (b) providing 
a favourable milieu, (c) optimum u.sc of land by 
providing irri^tion facilities to farmers or irrigatccT 
farming, (d) diversifying the crisping pattern, and (e) 
encouragement of mixed farming. 

(A) Optimum use of land by providing irrigation 
facilities to farmers or irrigated farming 

Water is indispensable to agricultural production. 
The main physical requisite lor the development of 
agriculture is water which must be timely available 
and adequate. Irrigation makes possible the growth 
of more than one crop where one is grown anti one 
or more when none is possible. This additionaf land 
use aspect of irrigation results in larger production. 
Double and multiple eropping is of greai significance 
where land is scaree and therefore not iniieh ean Iv 
expected in the diiection of cxten.sivc cultivation. 
Thus it is an established fact that, income of the 
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(arm famUies generaliy increase along with increase 
in the irrigafion faciiities. Y. K. Morthy has ii^% 
pointed out: "irrigation is the basic factor to inqnove 
the income of the cultivators by helping them to aUer 
their cropping pattern.” 

(B) Providing a javourable milieu 

irrigation alone can’t increase agricultural output 
and bring about the desired shifts in the cropping 
pattern. There is a need for deliberate measures in 
the held on behalf of government. This action is 
most urgent and important particularly, in the un¬ 
der developed countries where, market is not fully 
developed and where fanners response is poor due 
to traditional-outlook and naturally, not linked with 
market. In such a situation various efforts need to 
be made, viz., service facilities, provision of inputs, 
demonstration of the profitability of different crops, 
ensuring guaranteed incomes from these crops and 
other infrastructure facilities. All these measures are 
sure to create an environment where the farmers 
will be encouraged to think of the crop pattern that 
gives them the maximum benefit. But all said and 
done, the effectiveness of the measure lies in the ex¬ 
ecution and implementation the policy so as to 
reach the benefits to the farmers 

(C) Appropriate intentives 

Under-developed countries are basically chmacte- 
iised and dominated by small farms and smaB indivi¬ 
dual farmers. They not only require infrastructure 
facilities like irrigation, storage, marketing, finance, 
information etc., but also require some incentives 
such as reasonable prices, crop insurance, subsidies 
for inputs and lower taxes. Among these incentives, 
higher price.s for the outputs and lower prices for 
the inputs play vital role in changing the cropping 
pattern, particularly in the initial years. Because in 
most of the under-developed countries, while prices 
of farm inputs have considerably increased on the other 
hand farm families are not getting remunerative prices 
for their products. This trend niay adversely affect not 
onfy On the present cropping pattern but also the farm 
(families in near future, may shift back to 
traditional cropping pattern where risk element 
IS very negligiablc.-Above all, failure in such cropp¬ 
ing pattern, won’t affect severally on the farm fanuli- 
es. In such a situation, the best remedy for changing 
the cropping pattern is higher prices for agricultural 
goods and lower prices for the inputs. Coming !o 
the tax as an incentive, in the beginning years of 
the change? in the cropping pattern, some tax incen¬ 
tives should be given, which induces change in the 
cropping pattern. But once change lakes place in 
the cropping pattern tax as an incentive should be 
withdrawn and progressive income lax .should be 
introduced to avoid under taxation of agricultural 
sector. In such cases, if government gives further 
tax incentives, it leads to reduction in the revenue 
to the government, which is vital for economic deve¬ 
lopment. E. T. Mathew calculates the burxlcn of in¬ 
dividual taxes imposed on ngricullurc and concludes; 
"Indian Agriculture* is under-faxed in an absolute 
sense, in relative sense and in the context of the 
need for additional resources for economic develop¬ 
ment.”^ 


(D) Diversifying the cropping pattern 

Diversifying the cropping pattern is another re¬ 
medy, which fetches higher yields and income to 
the farm families. Diversifying the cropping pattern 
particularly, in favour of superior food crops and 
commercial crops, certainly improves the conditions 
of the cultivators. But for small farmers, who pro¬ 
duce food crops for home consumption it may lead 
to adverse effect on their economy. For them, the 
alternative suggestion is, balanced cropping 
pattern, i.e,, to grow both food crops and commer¬ 
cial crops. This can be achieved only by increas¬ 
ing in the irrigation facilities. Such type of cropping 
pattein will have many beneficial effects on the eco¬ 
nomy. Firstly, it wil! ensure stability in the total 
output with some crops always compensating for the 
failure of other crops. Secondly, the shift to high 
valued crops will ribviously add to the total value of 
output. This will imply a more efficient utilization 
of land. 'Thirdly, larger variety will enable the coun¬ 
try to go in for crops with large foreign demand. 
Given a comparative advantage in such crops, the 
countrj's capability of earning foreign exchange, as 
also of providing a stable basis to foreign trade will 
considerably improve. And lastly, the farmers with 
a reasonably sized land, or a cooperative with land 
of very .small farmers pooled in, will gain from the 
stable or higher incomes. 

AnoHiei suggestion particularly to small farmers 
for changing their cropping pattern is, to produce 
only commercial crops which automatically increas¬ 
es income and purchasing base of the small farmers. 
But this type of strategy may adversly affect on total 
food production and will have unwelcome impact 
on the price line. This problem can be solved either 
by itniMrting food from other countries or by in- 
eicase the food production from big and medium 
farmers. For developing countries like ours second 
alternative suggestion is more appropriate and can 
help to produce more food grains by bringing more 
and more area under food crops of the big and me¬ 
dium farmers. 

(C) Mixed Farming 

Mixed farming is another alternative suggestion to 
improve the farmers financial position. It includes 
occupations like sericulture, poultry, dairy farming 
etc., along with the farm activities. For starting of 
these activities, government intervention and assis¬ 
tance is quite necessary. Assistance should be both 
in cash and kind. For example, for starting of dairy 
farming, manv small farmers have space problem, 
for them government should sanction not only finan¬ 
ce but also land, building materials, fodder, dairy 
animals etc. ' □ 
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Dairy scheme in Surat 

A dairy scheme has been implementect by the Bank of India in Surat district. Under the scheme 
each beneficiary was eligible for a loan ranging from Rs. 4,500 to 5,000for the purchase of milch 
buffalpes. Among the beneficiary families 46 were living below the line of poverty. After 
the implementation of scheme \9 families out of 46 were able to cross the poverty line, the 
scheme also supplied 2300 litres of milk per day and it created 120 mandays of employment in 
each beneficiary household. 


DAIRY schemes have been accorded a high priority 
in our rural development programmes aimed at aug¬ 
menting the income ol the weaker sections in the 
country, particularly in the rural areas. 


One of the dairy schemes lor the benefit of the 
low income groups including agricultural labourers, 
small and marginal farmers has been implemented by 
the Bank of India in Surat district where fhe tribals 
account for a si/cablc pioportion of the district popu¬ 
lation. Under the scheme each bcneficicty was eligi¬ 
ble for a loan ranging from Rs. 4500 to Rs. 5000 
for the purchase of two milch buffaloes. The scheme 
has been implemented with the cooperation of Small 
Farmers’ Development Agency (SFDA) in fhe district 
which provided subsidy not exceeding Rs. 2500 pei 
beneficiary. 


The scheme envisaged financing the target gioups 
for purchase of 600 milch animals involving a total 
outlay of Rs. 15 lakhs phased over three years com¬ 
mencing July 1978. It had altogether financed Rs 
12.18 lakhs to 396 borrowers for purchase of 58b 
buffaloes iifider the scheme. 

The hank entered into i tripartite agrccracnr with 
the borroweis and the milk societies insisting the 
borrowers to give in writing that they would sell the 
milk through the society and authorise it to deduct 
certain proportion of income accrued from sale ot 
milk towards the repayment of bank loans. 

Agricultural Refinance and Development Corpora¬ 
tion (ARDC) agreed to refinance the scheme. It 
had sanctioned refinance on the basis of unit cost 
of Rs. 2200 per buffalo. ARDC desired that the 
bank should undertake am evolution study of the 
scheme. The bank did the same by organising a 
field sur.'ey covering a representative sample of h/ 
beneficiaries from 8 villages in the project area. In^ 
required data were obtained from the sample peneii- 
ciaries by personal interviews through a questionaire 
specially drawn up for the purpose. 


Major Findings 

The sample of 67 beneficiaries comprised 12 land¬ 
less labourers, 17 raarpnal farmers, 22 small [amers 
and 16 medium farmers. As many as 51 out ot bt 
sample beneficiaries were tribals, 5 belonged to the 
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scheduled castes and the remaining to other com¬ 
munities. Income earned by the beneficiary house¬ 
holds from diverse occupations excluding dairy acti¬ 
vity averaged Rs. 5,831 in 1980-81. 

Although a borrower under the scheme-was eligible 
for loan for purchase of two buffaloes, in reality not 
all beneficiaries had availed of full loan. However, 
10 beneficiaries liad reported having lost one of the 
two buffaloes due to death. In other words, 30 bene¬ 
ficiaries had only one buffalo each at the time of in- 
ferview. 

The reasons for non-availing of the bank loan for 
the second buffalo by some sample beneficiaries were 
acute shortage of green locluer and inability to maintain 
the second buffalo in view of the poor economic 
means. Five beneficiaries wanted to avail of tlie bank 
loan for the second buffalo but only after repaying the 
loan for fhe first buffalo. In lire remaining cases, 
the bank refused to disburse the loans as they were 
irregular in repaying the loan instalments. Thus, as 
many as 20 out ot 67 s.amplc beneficiaries did not 
avail bank loans for the second, animal and 17 out of 
20 such beneficiaries belonged to the weaker sections 
of the society comprising landless labourers, marginal 
and small farmers. 

Left to fheinselvcs regarding the pu'chase of buffa¬ 
loes without proper and timely guidanee, some bene¬ 
ficiaries who had no past ^xpcriencc in dairy activity 
purchased buffaloes which did not fully meet the 
norms specified by ARDC, The study revealed high 
rate of mortality among calves of buffaloes in the 
project area. This was borne out by fhe fact that of 
the 172 calves born, 82 died before ihey attained fhe 
age of 2 years. Considering the need for augmenting 
the stock of improved breeds of buffaloes, such a 
high mortality rate among buffaloes in the project area 
is a matter of concern. 


The average lactation period ot the buffaloes pur¬ 
chased by the beneficiaries was about 8 months com¬ 
pared to 10 months anticipated in the scheme. The 
milk yield realised by the benelieiaries during one ^lac¬ 
tation period averaged 1012 litres against 1800 litres 
envisaged in the scheme. Likewise, the dairy milk 
yield realised by the beneficiaries averaged 4 litres 
against 6 litres assumed in the scheme. 
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The gross income earned by the beneheiaries from 
dairy activity including value of milk retained for 
domestic consumption and dung averaged Rs. 2901 
per lactation periodr The milk price realised by them 
varied from Rs. 2.10 to Rs. 3 per litre and averaged 
Rs. 2.67 per litre. The average cost of feeding and 
maintenance of a buffalo including labour charge imd 
insurance was estimated to be Rs. 1722 per lactation 
cyde, comprising lactation and dry period. The 
net income earned by the beneficiaries from one buffalo 
has been estimated first without including the cost 
of family labour and then by taking into account the 
imputed cost of family labour. Thus, two estimates 
of net income from dairy have been computed. The 
net income excluding Iht cost of family labour was 
estimated to be Rs. 1089 annually. After taking info 
account the imputed cost of family labour, the net 
income earned by the beneficiaries from one buffalo 
was estimated to be Rs. 694 or Rs. 642 per annum. 

Financial Gains 

For beneficiaries with two buffaloes the annual in¬ 
come from dairy excluding the cost of family labour 
and includiing the cost of family labour worked out 
to about Rs. 2200 and Rs. 1300 respectively. Against 
this, the borrower has to set aside a sum of Rs. 2.000 
per annum towards repayment of bank loan amoun¬ 
ting to Rs. 4500. After taking into account the repay¬ 
ment of bank loan, surplus income left with tlis bene¬ 
ficiaries was negligible, till the loan was pmd fully. 

After the payment of loan with the additional in¬ 
come earned from dairy business, many beneficiaries 
tried to improve their standard of living, though in a 
modest way. 

An effort was made in the study to assess fte extent 
to which the scheme had helped the beneficiaries to 
cross the poverty line. The .study revealed that as 
many as 46 beneficiary households were living below 
the poverty line' in the pre-borrowing period with 
the additional income earned from the dairy scheme 
(excluding the imputed cos' of family labour), 19 
beneficiary households could cross the poverty line—■ 
of these, 4 had availed of hank loan for one buffalo 
each and the remaaning for purchase of two animals 
each. What is disquieting to note is that 27 sample 
families continued to live below the poverty line even 
after borrowing from the bank. 

Milk Supply & Employment 

The impact of the scheme on the project areas has 
been assessed in terms of the following two parameters, 
namely, (i) quantity of milk produced and (ii) em¬ 
ployment created. Net addition to milk supply from 
the scheme amounted to about 2300 litres per day. 
One member in each household mostly women was 
enpged for about 4 hours per day during lactation 
period and between 2 and 3 hours during dry period 
in looking after the milch buffaloes. Thus the scheme 
had annually created 120 man-days of employment 
in each beneficiary household. 

Financial viability of flte scheme has been assessed 
from the survey data. The result of the exercise at 
11 per cent rate of interest showed that without the 


imputed cost of family labour the scheme was viable 
as IRR was estimated to be 25 per cent. However, 
with the inclusion of the imputed cost of family labour, 
die present worth of the cost of producing miik turned 
out to be higher than the present worth of the value 
of milk and dung ‘Oggc.sfing that the .scheme was not 
viaible at 11 per cent rate of interest. In other words, 
if we allow for the cost of family labour, investment 
in dairy is not an attractive economic proposition. 

Rate of recovery of loans under the scheme was 
satisfactory, thanks to tlie tripartite agreement. 

Recomnendations 

It is suggested tiiut tlic milk society should arrange 
purchafse of milch buffaloes by involving the benefi¬ 
ciary members and a veterinary doctor whose gui¬ 
dance and advice sliould be sought not after purcha- 
.sing buffaloes as is the existing practice but before 
purchasing fhem. If such a safeguard is provided, 
the borrowers will buy only those animals which en¬ 
sure remunerative return. 

Many beneficiaries had complained that the maxi¬ 
mum loan amount ol Rs. 2500 sanctioned by the 
bank for purchase of a buffalo was inadequate. The 
loan amount be suitably raised to enable the prospec¬ 
tive beneficiaries to buy buffaloes of specified breed, 
age and lactation stage in future. 

While so much emphasis is being placed on promo¬ 
ting dairy schemes, very little has been done to stren¬ 
gthen and improve the extension services. The bene¬ 
ficiaries, most of whom were tribals and without past 
experience in dairy activity, needed guidance in feed¬ 
ing and rearing of milch animals. Organisation of 
periodical cattle camps to educate the beneficiaries 
in dairy business through demonstration may go a long 
way in improving the benefit of dairy schemes. 

To improve the veterinary services, it may be desi¬ 
rable to raise the present number of livestock inspec¬ 
tors from 5-6 per taluka to at least 10 per taluka 
Improvement in veterinary services is justified in the 
context of steady increase in the population of milch 
animals following implementation of dairy schemes in 
the project area. 

There has been a significant increase in dairy acti¬ 
vity in the project area but the veterinary facilities 
have not increased correspondingly. Consequently, 
the existing facilities have proved inadequate. It is, 
therefore, suggested that (he annual budgetary alloca¬ 
tion for medicines in veferinary hospitals and in Vete¬ 
rinary First Aid Centre be suitably raised. 

Many beneficiaries were not aware of the impor¬ 
tance of cattle insurance. They were unaware that 
claims had (o be submitted to (he insurance company 
within 24 hours after the death of milch buffaloes 
along with the supporting evidence. The milk socie¬ 
ties should be jointly held responsible for reporting 
the death of buffaloes to the bank on time. 

In order to ensure some improvement in the levels 
of consumption cf the beneficiary households rigiit 
from the inception of the scheme, they should be 
allowed to use a part of the net income earned from 
dairy activity for family consumption. The repay- 

fContd. on Page 23) 
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Yellow card—a helping hand 


BHUPINDER SINGH 


THE 25-year old Pawan Kumar Nirash is no lon¬ 
ger ‘nirash’ (disappointed). Thanks to the yellow 
card issued by the Punjab Goveriunent. 

Only a year back this unemployed yC'Uth of the 
Bhargo Camp Colony in Jalandhar was unable to feed 
his four member family. 

Four years back Pawan Kumar married a girl 
against the wishes of his parents, and was turned out 
of the house. He borrowed Rs. 30 from a IriencT 
and started making mini cricket bats for children. 
Within two years or so, he became father of two. Now 
it was really difficult to feed the family. 

Then he came to know about the yellow cards and 
the Punjab Scheduled Castes Land and Development 
Finance Corporation. Its local branch advanced him 
an interest free loan of Rs. 3600. And that proved a 
turning point in his hfc. 

Pawan Kumar spent half of tlic amount of loan on 
purchase of wood and tlie remaining half on paints 
and othci material required for the manufacture of 
crickci bal^ and hockey sticks. With this investment 
he was not only able to increase liis turn out but also 
substantially improve the quality of his products which 
became more readily acceptable in the local market. 
Not finding suHicient space for his flourishing buaness 
in (he one-room rented house he sliifted his ‘‘work¬ 
shop’’ to its roof right under the open sky. 


The young man now feels rehabilitated economically 
and socially. 

“It is all due to the yellow card which 1 received 
from the Punjab Government early this year. The card 
enabled me not only to find my feet economically but 
also regain my social recognition. With my income 
rising every month, my credibility in he market has 
also improved considerably. Besides, my parents and 
other relations are no longer opposed to my marriage. 
All this cieated a cogenial atmosphere in my famify. 

What else do I want?” 

Having undergone a sterilisation operation, Pawan 
Kumar is free from any worry of further addition to 
llic family. He is already planning to construct bis 
own house with the help of another loan from the 
Slate Government. 

Pawan Kumar Nirash is not the only head of a poor 
family who apprpeiates and introduction of yellow 
cards by the State Government. According to a sur¬ 
vey over 8.23 lakli families having an annual income 
oi Rs. 3,600 or less were identified and given yellow 
cards. The ycBow card holders are entitled to ade- 
(|iiate supply of subsidised essential commodities, fer¬ 
tilizers, seeds and health care coverage, besides, in¬ 
terest free loans. 


(Conti!. froin page 22) 

menf period should he cxlcudcu to 4 ycais. thus the 
borrowers will find some surplus income alter rcpa>- 
ing the bank instalment iiom the beginning of the 
scheme. 

An analysis of average cost of producing milk and 
net return from a H’re of milk revealed that the cost 
of feeding and mtiintenancc of a buffalo accounfed for 
nearly two-tliirds of tlic average value of milk per 
litre. If family labour is taken into account, net return 
from sale of milk was barely 18 per cent. Sinfc, the 
scope to reduce the cost of Iccding is limited, the 
mother dairy should examine the feasibility of revising 
the milk prices in order to provide reasonable incen¬ 
tive to those engaged in dairy activity. 

Finally, the participafing branches have not strictly 
ob.served the norms stipulated bv ARDC in implemen¬ 
ting the scheme. .As revealed by the study, pre-sanc- 
tioning inspection was weak and post-sanctioning ins¬ 
pection irregular. In order to enforce effective super¬ 
vision over the end-use of credit, tlie branches should 
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undertake regular post-sanctioning inspections without 
fail. 

Lessons for Future 

It is suggested that while implementing similar 
schemes in future, the bank may take cognizance of 
the following lessons drawn from the study :— 

(i) It is necessary to ensure that tlie prospec¬ 
tive borroweis, particularly lliose with no 
experience in dairy business arc given ade¬ 
quate guidance in the selection and puichasc 
of specified milch buffaloes, 

(ii) The bank may avoid granting loans for 
purchase of milch buffaloes which do not 
conform to the norms sfipulated under a 
dairy scheme. 

(iii) It may be advisable to insist on the milk 
producer’s societies wherever they have a 
role to plav in implementing dairy schemes 
to arrange for periodic medical check up of 
milch buffaloes on behalf of their members 
in order to ensure better upkeep of buffaloes 
and avoid prolonged dry period. □ 
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Hydram: 
Irrigation without 
power 

MQap Oiand Dandia 


THE RAJASTHAN EXPERIMENT of lifting 
water and carrying it to the fields on higher altitudes 
may prove a boon to the farmers. The system known 
as ‘Hydram’ needs no electric or diesel power and 
can work round the clock with no operational cost. 

Hydram is motorless pump that uses the force of 
flowing; water to continuously pump water and can 
provide thousands of litres of water without using \ 
electricity, gasolin or any other external power source. 
One Hydram can pump enough water to irrigate 8 
to 10 hectares land omder Rajasthan conditions 
depending upon the available fall and the delivery 
head. 

The ram action of the hypraulic pump i.e. H>dram 
is fairly simple. Water flows down the drive pipe to 
the ram developing speed and Ipower due to its 
weight and velocity. It flows tlurough the outside 
value until it reaches a certain velocity causing the 
value to close suddenly. The closing puts a sudden 
stop to the flow of water resulting in “Water 
Hammer”. This is an instantaneous pressure of 
great thrust which forces water into the air dome. 
When the pressure in the air dome equalizes and 
over comes the driving force behind it, a rebound 
or backing up of water takes place. This operation 
is repeated about 20 to 30 times per minute building 
up pressure in the ai dome which in turn forces 
water up throu^ the delivery pipe to the desired 
head. The efficiency of the ram pump is between 
50 to 75 per cent depending upon the vertical fall 
and the heighest point where the water is ultimately 
required to be delivered. 

WHILE PLANNING A HYDRAM at a particular 
point water should be measured during the driest 
part of the year. If the supply is small, water should 
be run into a bucket of know capacity say a 200 litres 
capacity drum by comehpondent, The Economic 
■nmes, Jaipur constructing a small weir or earthen 
dame accross the stream and allowing the over-flow 
to run by pipe or flume into it. Flow of water per 
minute or per seamd determines tire largest .size ram 
that can be used. Normally 3 to 4 cusec discharge 
is sufficient for operating a 8" x 4" Hydram. 


Hvdiams are proposed to be installed mainly for 
the benefit by small and marginal farmers ^orally 
belonging to scheduled caste and sdieduled Udb^ 
categmy having small land beddings under ttn4nigated 
ctm^on lying along side of the river aiKi streanas. 
Thus hydram water supply system will be a boon 
for these beneficiaries as eaeffi hydram is expected 
to cover about 20 to 25 beneficiaries and the recurtii^ 
expenses to be born by them are negligible. 

SINCE THE HYDRAM SYSTEM of irrigation 
does not require any conventional source of ene^ 
viz electricity or diesel, it would result in the saving 
of electricity|diesel indirectly. If the same amount 
of water is pumped from a well for irri^ting 10 hec¬ 
tares of land, it would rcquiife installation of 10 HP 
electric motor pumpset or 12 to 15 HP diesel pump- 
set. Annual electrical energy saving per hydram is 
about 15000 KWH or 5500 litres diesel oil. 

The investment cost is also not much. A Hydram 
may cost between Rs. 15,000 to 20,000 at site and 
the cost of construction of supply channel, intake 
chamber, intake pipe line and the deUvery system 
may a«t between Rs. 40,000 to Rs. 80,000 depend¬ 
ing upon the length and the size of the intake and 
delivery system. In any case inve.slracnt cost for 
the installation of one Hydram of size 8" x 4'' is 
not likely to be more than Rs. 1 lakh (Table—1). 

Ten Hydrains are proposed to be installed in seven 
districts of the State (Tabic—II). All the seven 
districts have adequate water potential. At three 
places Udaipur, Dungaipur and Ajmer the work has 
already been completed and there Hydrams have 
started functioning. Installation t)f 10 hydrams is 
expected to cost Rs. 10,00.000 and will benefit about 
225 farmers and will bring about 1(W hectares, of 
additional land under irrigation through the use of 
renewable source of energy and will save about 
1,50,000 units of energy annually. In term of diesel 
it will save about 54,500 litres of oil. 

The project implementing agency of the hydrams 
at the State level is the Special Schemes Organisation. 
At district level, the scheme is being implemented by 
the respective District Rural Development Agency 
who already have requisite technical staff. 

Unit Cost Estimate (For One Hydram) 
TABLE-[ 

Unit cost estimate (for one hydram) 


S.No. Item Amount 

Machinery . . ... 51,980.00 

Uydiam Foundation Block 2,150.00 

Check dam/anicut .... 37,640.00 

Delivery tank L. S. .... 3,000.00 

Distribution Water Tank 10000 Lite capacity 'S! 40 
paise per litre .... 4,000.00 

Intake pipe supporting structures 1,200.00 


A discharge of 10 litres per second is enough to 
iirirate about 10 to 15 hectares land when the 
hymaulk ram is working for 15 to 20 hours per day. 


99,970.00 
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Increased production at 
factories and farms 


S. A. M. JbM 


HERE IS A TALE of a backwaid district where 
people from factory and farms have jointly proved 
that changed agriculture will cartainly help people 
to prosper. |laebareli di.strict of U.P. is one ot the 
backwards districts of the State. More than 80% 
of its population lives on agriculture earnings. The 
cultivated area of the district is 2,8.'5,073 hectares, 
out of this 1.44,023 hectares are irrigtited. The area 
under cane cultivation used to be 1200 hectare and 
has been expanded to 2400 hectare during the recent 
A cars. This is the result of integrated efforts of 
extention services. 

The district has tremendous po'ential for sugar 
cane production. However, the total acreage under 
sugar cane cultivation remained stagnant till early 
1980. The major break through was achieved by 
^ving loan to the cane growers to the extent of 
Rs. 25 lakh approximately in the year 1980. The 
loan was mo.stly given in the form of inputs required 
for growin.g cane. The history of the previous years 
jyas analysed and it was noticed that oiut of the total 
acreage of 8000 acres. 50% i.e. 4000 acres was 
confined to a particular pocket of the district, where 
sugar cane was being used for producing Giir even 
prior to the commissioning of the sugar factory. Out 
of the remaining 90% of the acreage was covered 
by .small and marginal fanners. 

IT WAS DECIDED THAT for 1 acre sowing, 
inputs worth R». 1000 be given as loan throjgh the 
Cane Cooperative Society, newly established at 
Raebareli, though there were restrictions from finan¬ 
cial institutions and others. The response was 
positive. 

Acreage under .sugar cane increased. Thus, with 
increase in acreage, the increased productivity was 
also ensured by regular doses of fertilizers, lop dres¬ 
sing, irrigation, etc. Out of the total acreage of 
11800 acres (Plant 8280-t-3560 Ratoon) available 
for the season 1981-82, the average production of 
sugar cane was 125 'qtls. per acre. Thus out of the 
total production of nearly 16 lakh qtls. cane. 11 lakh 
qtls was made available to the local sugar factory 
and 2.5 lakh qtls. wa.s converted into seed. Thus 
70% of the toW production of cane was made avail¬ 
able to the rain. 


The local factory has a capadty of 1250 ton efush- 
ing days (TCTD) and in a normal season of 150 day, 
it can crush 18 lakh qtls. cane in a season. In the 
next season, with the present acreage of 10,711 plant 
and 9362 ratoon, the factory should get 18 lakh 
qtls. frewn Raebareli district alone. Tn the next two 
years or so, the plant could aspire for expaasion as 
well. 

VARIOUS DEVELOPMEhTr SCHEMES VIZ., 
construction of link road, tube wells, ADV Dunlop 
sets, distribution of free Press-Mud, etc., have also 
been introtbeed. 

So far 100 per cent cane price payment has been 
ensured to the farmers. Financial viability of the 
cane crushing unit has lieen adversely effected due 
to crush'ng in the months of May and June as per 
existing policy of the Government. They had to 
crush almost 3.(K) lakh qtls. sugar cane in the hot 
months, at high cost of transportion and low recovery. 
This is the only sugar Factory in India to operate 53 
cane purchasing centres in a radius of 150 kms. 
covering seven disjricts. The cUstrictwise distribution 
of centres is thus ; Raebareli 27, Lucknow 3, Sitapur 
5, Barabanki 12, Sullanpur 2, Kanpur 3 and 
Falehpur 1 

The district as a whole is getting used to the 
principles of cane marketing. With cash payment of 
cane price of over rupees 2 crore, the means of 
transportation need to be increased. Needless to say 
emphasis is on small and mar^nal farmcre to im¬ 
prove their lot. Most encouraging thing is this that 
the loan realisation has also exceeded 95%. 

These efforts need to be sustained in the years to 
come. While concluding it would not be proper to 
put fullstop without paying tribute to the unique 
spirit eff the employees of the organisation, who over¬ 
come enonnerous problems and difficulties in achiev¬ 
ing the goal set for producticni year 1982. Every 
members of the factory viz. Gram Sewuk to the 
top executives deserve ccraimendation. All of them 
followed Prime Minister’s call of the “PRODUCTION 
YEAR 1982” in its letter and spirit by crushing and 
producing almost 6(X)% more than the previous 
yean. 
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Social Security for unorganised labour 

DHABMAVIR 


WE HAVE MADE good progress in providing 
social security in the organised sector in this country 
but at the same time a vast majority of the work-force 
which substantially contributes to the economy of 
the country has remained out of the net work of these 
benefits due to a variety of reasons. At the same 
time in the profile of the unorganised fabour, we find 
a variety of social evils. We also know that the un¬ 
organised workers suffer from lack of literacy, lack 
of employment and income, and poor living and 
working conditions. Various studies have thrown 
light on the socio-economic background of workers 
employed in construction, garment, brick kiln and 
security benefits to them is obvious. The Govern¬ 
ment has been earnestly trying to bring this segment 
of the Society within parametres of various social 
security benefits yet due to a number of problems, 
llicse could not percolate down to the level of the 
beneficiaries' to the desired extent. 

When wc contrast the pictures of social security 
benefits available to the organised versus unorganised 
sector, we get a grim picture. However, wc have to 
find some way out and something can certainly be 
done to ameliorate the lot of unorganised labour. We 
have to explore possibilities of extending varous sta- 


Power Production 

IT IS PROPOSED to raise Power Production by 
19,666 MW during the Sbtth Five Year Plan. 

Of this, 14208 MW will be thermal Power, 4768 
MW Hyde! Power and 698 MW nuclear power. So 
far 5928 KW additional power has been commissioned 
under the Plan. Atfeast 1070 MW capacity is expected 
lo be generated during 1982-83. 

The country has a hydel power potential ot 750 
lakh KW of which about 11.33 per cent ha.s been 
developed so far. A further 3 p.c. will be available 
when the schemes under construction are completed. 
The Sixth Plan envisages the enhancement of hydcl 
power by 4768 MW through 43 hydel schemes 

Development of thermal hydel units, known as 
“Mini” hydel projects is a part o the 20-Polnt Pro¬ 
gramme. They are particularly suited to remote and 
hilly areas. At present there are 77 such stations 
producing 135 MW. Fiftynine Mine Projects with an 
aggregate capacity of 153 MW are under construc¬ 
tion, "and 41 new projects with a capacity of 165 
MW are under investigation. 

A scheme to generate electricity from canal falls 
is under consideration. 

Possibility of generating electricftv from tidal 
currents is being studied at Kuteb. The Rs. 218 
laldi study will be completed In 1986. 


tutory social security schemes to tlie unorganised 
sector. In view of the diflicult conditions innovative 
thinking and efforts are much required. Although it 
is difficult yet, it is hoped that something meanii gful 
could be done for them. 'J’hc responsibility for pio- 
viding social security can not be let alone on the 
Government. Voluntary eftdrte are also requh-d. We 
must make efforts for involving people in the process 
of carrying social security to them. 

The Kerala experiment namely Dinesh Beedi Wor¬ 
kers’ Central Cooperative Society success in improv¬ 
ing the quality of work life of the workers and ex¬ 
tending them social security benefits deserves atten¬ 
tion. It gives us an idea to revitalize co-operative mo¬ 
vement in the country to improve quaf'ty of life for 
unorganised labour. This was an innovative approach 
and again brings into focus the need for designing 
innovative organisations to achieve our objectives of 
transferring benefits to the unorganised labour. Any 
innovations to this effect shall icceivc support and 
attention at our end. 

The Gvernment is very keen on impleincnting se¬ 
veral programmes under the 20-point programme of 
our Prime Minister to ameliorate the social-economic 
status of the work-force in the country. 


Listening to Messages from Space 

SCIENTISTS stationed in the United States have 
betrun searching the skies with a 25-metrc-diamcter 
radio telescope with the hope of picking up messages 
from other intelligent life that may exist in the galaxy. 

This four-year search for extraterrestrial intelligence 
(SET!) is being conducted from the Oetk Ridge Ob¬ 
servatory at Harvard University in Massachu'ctts by 
the University and the Smithsonian Institution. 

A suitcase-sized receiver and a computer system 
capable of distinguisbing a signal from the background 
radio noise of the universe arc attached to the giant 
“mechanical ear”. The receiver was designed by Paul 
Horowitz of Harvard, Horowitz and Carl Sagan, aj 
astronomer at Cornell University, direct the project.' 

The receiver, simultaneouslv tuned to 128,000 chan¬ 
nels, monitors the sky a .section at a time and eventual¬ 
ly will listen to 2,000 million of the 3,000 million 
stars in our galaxy. 

Most scientists interested in the search for extra¬ 
terrestrial intelligence agree that radio signals arc the 
most likely messages to look for from extraterrestrial 
beings. Compared to other wavelengths, radio signals 
can cover the greatest distances with the least energy. 
The Oak Ridge radio telescope can defect sienals sent 
from as far awav as 1,000 light years. (A light year 
is the distance light waves travel moving at a speed 
of 300,000 kilometers per second, in a year’s time.) 

usicA n 
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Oilseeds developnirat programme 


OILSEEDS PRODUOTION occupies an important 
piary in iodia’s agiicuUutal economy. The Govern¬ 
ment ot India launched in 19t9-70 a Centraity sponso¬ 
red called ‘Intmtswe Oilseeds Development 

Programme’ wUh a view to increasing the production 
of oilMeda in the country. The P;ogramme Evaluation 
Organisation of the Pluming Commission undertook 
in 1976-77 an evaluation the Intensive Oilseeds 
Devekqanent Pro^anune for examining the various 
aspects of implementation of the schme, specially 
those of recomment^ package of practices and the 
impact of the programme on average yields. 

The "lain contents of the proffamme under both 
the Central sector and the State sector schemes were 
popularising the basic oilseed poduction technology 
by way of improved varieties of seeds, fertiliser recom¬ 
mendations aod plant protection schedules. Demons¬ 
trations and distribution of mini-kits were the more 
important extension methods advocated. 

The^^bjectives <rf the evaluation study in the main 
were : 

(a) to assess the impact and adequacy of Ae 
programme and suggpt step for improving 
its effectiveness; 

(b) to assess the adoption of the recommended 
pekage of practices and analysis of the fac¬ 
tors for variations in the Bevels of adoption; 

(c) to examine the adequacy of research sup¬ 
port for the oilseed crops; and 

(d) to the role atemion agencies 

and the avai|ability of needed inputs. 

Coverage of the Study 

Seven oilseed crop, namdy groundnut, rapeseed 
mustard, sesamum, castor, lins^, soyabean and sun¬ 
flower, were covered under the Study in 13 mmor 
oilseed producing States. In these 13 States, 34 <P- 
tricts, 67 blocks, 201 villages and 2,132 bcnefician^ 
were sdccted for detailed invtstigation through a mul- 
ti-stage stratified sampling design. 


Geaenl nadliigB 

There are some basic 'constraints impeding accele¬ 
ration of poduction of the oilseed crops in general 
nnj groundnut and rapeseed mPtard, the two major 
crops in prticular. Thesp are (a) predominantly ram- 
fed cultivation of these crop; (b) cultivation in soils 
of poor fertility; (c) high degree of susceptibility to 
port disease; and (d) adverse seasonal conditions re¬ 
sulting in sharp fluctuations in area and production. 
Even when the proportion of irrigated area to totrt 
erpmed area in the country goes up, the share of Mr- 
seed crop is unlikely to register a perceptible nse^- 
cause of conqeting cereal crop and mewe wmunero- 
tive <^»h crop such as cot tq^ tobacco, chuIiM, e^ 
CoMideraWemiportance was pven daring the Fourth 
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Plan and Fifth Plan priods for. the development of 
oilseeds through the Cmtralty sponsored md State tee- 
tor schemes. However, the present technology avaif- 
abte in regard to oilseei development falls short of the 
requirements to insulate oilseed production from ad¬ 
verse seascmal factors resulting in severe fall in po- 
duction and violent price fluctuations. 

SiqgestkMU 

1. There is need to orient the development progr am , 
mes foe calseods in respect of (a) research, (b) ex¬ 
tension and (c) orgamsation in order to overcome 
some of the basic problems' mentioned earlier. 

2. The long-term strategy for uicreasing the pro¬ 
duction of oilseeds may be oriented to tackle the most 
important constraint, namely rainfed cropping which 
makes cultivation of these crop highly sensitive to 
adverse teasonal conditions. 

3. In spite of the stress laid on expanding irriga¬ 
tion fadJities to oilseed aops in the various jdans, 
tliere has not been an appreciable increase in the area 
under irrigation for th«e crop. The oi^ed crops 
require light irrigation by way of one or two (Protec¬ 
tive waterings, spcialiy in the event of the failure 
of rains at crucial stages of crop growth. In the com¬ 
mand area projects, ar^ <^»narcated under the cate¬ 
gory of ‘irrigable dry’"would be ideally suited (sub¬ 
ject to the suitability of soils etc.) for the cultivation 
of oilsieed crop such as groundnut, sesamim^ castor 
etc. Hence, concerted efforts are required in such 
command area projects to bring larger areas under the 
Intensive Oilse^ l^velopment Pro^mme. 

Findiiigs about ReseaKh Sq^it 

The 10 selected research centres on groundnut has 
so far evolved 28 varieties and aD of these had been 
released for cultivation. Ei^iem of these varieties 
released were reported to be p^ular with die culti¬ 
vators. 

Six out of 10 research centres had adequate facili¬ 
ties by way of building, laboratory and equipment. 
Seven centres had also adequate machinery but in 
respect (ff five centres farm land which is' vital for 
carrying out field leseaich was reported inadequate. 
In respect of two other centres, uxigalion facilities 
were inadequate although possessing adequate farm 
land. Technical staff at Rajendra Nagar research 
centres (Andhra Pradesh) was reported to be inade¬ 
quate. 

For the research work on rapeseed mustard and 
otlm minor oilseed crop like sesamum, castor, etc. 
all the eight selected centres for these crop were en¬ 
gaged on plant breeding, entomology and agronomy. 
The research centre at Bhubaneswar (Orissa), how¬ 
ever, did not report any research activity relating to 
eotomcfcgy. 

{Contd. on page 29) 
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Bank helps to bring cheers 
to rural poor 

V.H. DESAI 


IN THE KUNDUGOL TALUK of Dhaiwar Dis¬ 
trict, two villages, Devanoor and Bilebal have been 
chosen by one of the naticmalised banks to render 
financial assistance under the IRDP for 1982-83. 
These two vUiages have in between them a geographical 
area of 3,665 acres and a population of nearly 3,500. 

Devanoor is a village which is ^rhaps unrivalled in 
the county for its cash crop of dmiies. It grows abun¬ 
dant chillies which are longish, reddish and tasty too. 
When eaten with fingers the chutney and other hot 
preparations made out of J3evanoor chillies, the red 
hue lingers longer on the fingers even after wash. 

The smell of chillies grown in Devanoor is excit¬ 
ing. The soil experts believe t^ the beautiful har¬ 
vest of Devanoor variety of chillies is due to a belt 
of phosphate—rich soil that runs through the area. 
This nature’s gift of this soil has made chillies of 
Devanoor unique in the whole country. 

The chillies of Devanoor have of course turned tte 
K>cal land owners into an affluent lot. Because chil¬ 
lies of Devanoor are sold at Rs. 150 to 200 more 
per quintal than any other variety in the country. 
Hefty stacks of chiUies that dot the outskirts of Deva- 


A craft that thrives 

E. VASU 

SIVANANDAN is a traditional artisan settled in 
Kodumbu, a vUiage on the outskirts of Kerala-Tamil 
Nadu. He has been making idols for the last 25 years, 
using paper powder, plaster of parts, cement and chalk 
powder. Though his idols were being sold in t^e 
show rooms of handicrafts enured, Sivanandau 
used to get only a meagre sum due to the various 
middlemen for whom he worked on daily wages. 

The formation of District Rural Development Agency 
in Palghat District came to his notice. Now Sivanandan 
thought of starting an ‘Arts Centre’ of his own. He 
constructed his workshed using a loan of Rs. 9,000 
from Indian Overseas Bank, Palghat Branch and a 
subsidy of Rs. 2,200 from Kollengode N.E.S. Block. 
Now, he is having a place on the roadside to sit and 
work. 

Sivanandan has agreed to train five youngmen in 
idol making as per TRYSEM’ for ;ivhich selection of » 
persons was made by Distmt Rural Development 
Agency, Palghat. He will get per month an amoimt 
of Rs. 500 for training them. Efe has now applied for 
a loan of Rs. 6,000 fqt devdoping the centre. □ 
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noor are but a poor solac to the agricdtural labour and 
poor of the village. Iheie are many who are bdow the 
pove^ line in the vilj^e. The Kundugol branch of 
Syndcate Bank established dose and exten¬ 

di financial help to the families in this village, iden¬ 
tified under IRDP programme, by the DRDS of die 
Dharwad District. 

Duriiig 1982-83, this branch extended loan assis¬ 
tance ot Rs. 1,77,200 to 53 tainilies of Devanoor. The 
beneficiaries included petty diop keepers, tongawaila, 
etc. For sheep-roaring and da% development, a tew 
others have b^n given financial help. From the 400 
families in Devanoor and Bilebal villages nearly 50 
persons were ^ven loans under the IRDP programme 
for 1982-83. It meant almost one-fourth of the fami¬ 
lies received help by the Bank. The recoveries of the 
loans are smooth and steady in these two villages. 
This fact has emboldened the bank authorities to ex¬ 
tend their area of operation to cover more families 
identified to receive the financial help. Devanoor and 
Bilebal villages belong to that category of villages 
where the two-way tr^c of receiving loans and re¬ 
turning loans is advantageously in operation bringing 
cheers both to beneficiaries and t^ bank. Q 


Loan lights life 

KARNATAKA STATE GOVERNMENT releas¬ 
ed 1500 acres of forest land for cultivcdion a decade 
in Kalaginakoi^a (Halliyal taluka of N. K. 
District). One of the beneficiaries was Sri Basavan- 
nappa Rachappa Loni. He bad toiled in others land 
for many years having walked barefooted, from Shola- 
pur as a daily labourer in and around Sambrani vil¬ 
lage of Halliyal taluk. 

Obtaining the land for cultivation was not enough. 
He had no bullock. Loni was very mu^ under 
the clutches of poverty till his village was selected 
as ‘cluster village’ under DRI>S Scheme. He was one 
of the 250 persons identified to get the loan to buy 
buffalos last year. 

With the loan extended under this sdieme by the 
nationalised Canara Bank, Loni bought two buffa¬ 
los and could sell 3 litres of milk per day. Wise 
spending and saving resulted in prompt repayments 
and he bought a sewing machine. His house is full 
of activity. He goes away to field while his wife 
runs the house and takes care of the buffalos. His 
daughter works at sewing machine and his two sons 
provide general assistance. A borrower gradually 
goes ban^pl is an old adage. But if loan is utilised 
properly and repayments are {»ompt as illustrated 
% Mr. Loni one can prosper by tal^g loans. 

K. R. Praballada 
Field Publicity Officer 

DHARWAD 
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More Power For The ^Seyen Sister’ 


THE SEVEN NORTH-EASTERN STATES to¬ 
gether are termed as the ‘Seven Sisters’. Brahmapu¬ 
tra and her mi^ty tributori meander throu^ the 
undulating terrain, making the potentud ror hydel 
power generation in the area one of the greatest in 
the world. Known hydel power potential from al¬ 
ready located sites alone is around 21,000 MW. 

Kopili Hydel Power Project, the initial phase of 
which is almost complete, b the first major attempt 
to tap fliis enormous power potential for the develop¬ 
ment of the region. Wh^ completed, it is envbaged 
to have a capacity of 150 MW. 

Located on the Assam, Meghalaya border, about 
100 KM away from Shillong, the project spreads over 
an area of 400 Sq. Kms. It aims at harnessing the 
water of Kotnli River and Kumong River t© produce 
electricity. Two dams at Khangdong and Kumrong 
and two power honses at Khongdong and Kopili form 
the core of the project. Estimated to cost Rs. 119 
crores, the foundation stone of the project was laid 
in 1976. More than 80 p.c. of the capital cost has 
already been spent. 

Transmission lines to carry Kopili power to Assam 
Meghalayp, Manipur, Mizoram. Nagaland and Tri¬ 
pura have afready bMn laid. Another transmission line 
to supply power to a cement plant at Tiding and a 
Piiper Mill at Bhalukphung in Aronachal Pradesh 
is being laid at a cost of Rs. 10.10 crores. 

The two concrete grarity dams on the two rivers 
can store in their reservoirs 1.50,000 acre feet of 
water. Attempts are being made to reduce seepase 
so that storage capacity can be increased to raise the 
potential of the proieef to 500 MW. It would also 
help reduce the cost of power generation. 


NEW HYDEL SCHEMES 

Four new hydel schemes are under various stages 
of investigation and construction in Arunachal 
desh. First one is the Ranganadi Hydel Scheme in 
Subansiri IHaftrict, capable of producing 500 MW of 
power. Itg first unit is expected to be commissioned 
in 1989-90. Another is Damwe Scheme across River 
Lohit in Rohit District. It is planned to produce 
400 MW of power, when it is commissioned in 1991- 
92. The third is the Pappu Scheme across River 
Pappu in Kameng District. As a run off river sche¬ 
me it is planned to produce 15 MW of power. The 
Dovang Project in Nagaland will have a capacity of 
105 MW. 

THERMAL PROJECT 

In the Garo Hills region a Thermal Project also 
has been planned, based upon the locally available 
coal. It consists of two units of 30 MW each. The 
development of the coal mines for this project will 
be done by Coal India Ltd. The Border Roads Or¬ 
ganisation has been entrusted with the consruction of 
the roads for the project. 

The North Eastern Re^n has huge deposits of 
various mineral sUch as oil and coal. The land is 
fertile with thick forests and plenty of water. When 
the power potential of the regiop^is properly develop¬ 
ed, it may well become the power house of the nation. 
Integrated, efiSdent exploitation of this power poten¬ 
tial has been entrused to the North Eastern Electric 
Power Corporation Limited, a Government of India 
entcriuisc. 


( Contd. from page 27) 

In all 88 varieties have been evolved by these eight 
centres, of which 22 were for rapeseed mustard, 26 
each for castor and sesamtno. and the rest for other 
minor oilseed crops. Sixty-five out of the 88 varieties 
evolved had also been released for cultivation. Fifty- 
five of these varieties h^ reportedly received favour¬ 
able rc,sponse from the cultivators. 

Six of the eight selected research centres reported 
adeouate farm land but fadlities such as laboratory, 
building, etc. were far from satisfactory in many of 
these centres. However, hi many of these centres 
Qualified and experienwd technical staff were repor¬ 
ted to be functioning. 

RecomnieiididloM 

1. Evolving of high yield varieties as in the case 
of cereal crops of wheat and paddy is the most urgent 
need if an early breakthrough in the cultivation 'd 
oilseeds crops is to be achieved. It evolving such 
varieties, the basic constraint viz., the predommant 
cultivation of these crops under rainfed conditions needs 
to be taken note of. 


2. It is also necessary to strengthen the infrastruc¬ 
tural facifities for some of these research stations spe¬ 
cially in respect of irrigation, laboratory, equipment, 
machinery, etc. □ 


(Continued from page 12) 

We have, therefore, to continue our efforts in 
various directions, that is, to improve the data basFand 
the assessment machinery for making inter-sectoral 
comparisons and industry-wise analysis, to make tou¬ 
rism and hotel organisation more profitable and com¬ 
mercially miented so as to be able to invest more in 
their own development and growth and finally to 
strengthen the overall resource generation effoits in 
the country’s economy by better productivity so that 
tourism and civil aviation sectors can also get a larger 
share of resonrees and fiscal incentives that in the 
past. □ 
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SARDAR VALLABH BHAI PATEL 
AWARD SCHEME 

For books (Origiiia] or Translated) in Hindi in Oe fields of PnUic Adnilnis* 
trntion and Management Sciences 

To encourage the producEon of standard literature in Hindi language in the 
fields of public administration and management sceinces, the Govt, of India has 
initiated a Scheme entitled Sardar Vallabh Bhai Patel Award Scheme for rewarding 
standard books (original or translated) in Hindi in the fields of public administra* 
tion and management sciences including, inter alia, economic development’ 
economic administration and development administration, etc. 

AWARDS : Three Awards for ORIGINAL books in Hindi in above 
fields- 

FIRST PRIZE-RS. 10,000/— 

SECOND PRIZE-RS. 7,000/— 

THIRD PRIZE-RS. 5,000/— 

Two Prizes for TRANSLATIONS into Hindi of standard original books in 
these fields written in languages than Hindi. 

TWO PRIZES-RS. 3,000/. (each) 

The decision regarding awards will be taken by an Evaluation Committee 
whose decision will be final. All or any awards may not be given if the Evaluation 
Committee finds no entry meriting award. 

ELIGIBILITY : The scheme is open to all persons excepting those employed 
in the Department of Personnel & Administrative Reforms. The books/transl a- 
tion.s published written in 1982 (January-December) only will be entertained. 
Manuscripts/unpublish:d books will also be considered. However, the payment of 
awards will be made after their publication. 

LAST DATE FOR ENTRY ; The last date for receipt of entries is 15th June, 

1983. The Entry Form and further details may be had from Under Secretary (Admn.) 
Department of Personnel & A.R, 5th Floor, Sardar Patel Bhawan, Sansad, Marg 
New Delhi-110001. 
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Economic Notes 


Tn|Bt (or mrd diinkiag water exceeded. 

BY THE END OF February 1983, 35,582 pro¬ 
blem villages all over the country had been provided 
with drinking water supply facilities. The coverage 
of problem villages during the year 1982-83 
upto the same date amounted to 1(M per cent of 
the target set for the year. The targets have been 
fulfilled in Uttar Pradesh, Karnataka, Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, Sikkim and Rajasthan. 

During the said financial year the approved 
outlay;s under State and Central Sector Plans for 
rural water supply is Rs. 261 crores and R^. 151.5 
crores respectively. 

ECC wins top exporter award 

ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION Corporation 
Limited (ECC) has been awarded the top exporter 
shield for Civil Engineering by the Engineering Ex¬ 
port Promotion Council, Western Region. The award 
was received by Mr. H. J. Amin, General Manager, 
Overseas Operations, ECC from Mr Vasauldiuia 
Patil, Chief Minister of Maharashtra, in Bombay 
recently. 

According to the citation by the Export Pionio- 
tion Council, ECC's jobs executed overseas include 
the construction of the International Airport Termi¬ 
nal Complex in Abu Dhabi, design and conslruclinn 
of a Silo and prill tower in Sri Lanka for a fertiliser 
complex, and offering consultancy services to Yemen 
Dairy at Hodeida in North Yemen. 

ECC, a wholely owned subsidiary of Larsen ^ 
Toubro Limited, is currently executing foreign con¬ 
tracts totally Rs. 800 million including the Police 
Headquarters complex in Baghdad, a stadium nnd 
a border customs and immigration complex else¬ 
where in Iraq and mechanical erection jobs in 
Kuwait. 

More Qian 13 lakhs telephones to be provided in 
sixfii plan. 

The Posts and Telegraphs Department has set a 
target of providing 13.3 lakhs of telephone lines in 
the country during the Sixth Five Year Plan period. 
3,85,374 telephone connections have already been 
provided upto February this year. 

Sone Embankment scheme for flood control 

THE PLANNING COMMISSION has approved 
the revised estimate of Rs. 4.3 crores for the Sone 
Embankment flood control scheme. 

The scheme envisages construction on the IcH 
bank of the Sone of a new 15 Km. embankment 
from Patna- Arrah to Nansagar, raising and strenpth- 
eijing of the existing Trikol bundb, the Koilwar dis- 
tributory and of the Arrah Canal. On the right bank 


of the Sone, it provides for raising and strengthen¬ 
ing of the Patna Canal and of the Amra distributory 
and a new embankment connecting the Patna canal 
and the Amia distributory. 

The flood control scheme is expected to protect 
30,000 hectares of land in Bhojpur and Palna dis¬ 
tricts in Bihar. 

Road safety council at centre and state levels 

THE COMMITTEE ON PLANNING for Road 
Safety has, in its rcpori submitted to the Ministry 
of Shipping and Transport, expressed the view that 
Road Safety needs be tackled as a National cllort. 
It has observed that such a national effort “would 
be successful only if safety consciousness is cherish¬ 
ed as a value, practised as a behaviour, sustained as 
an attitude and preserved as a way of life”. 

The Committee is of the opinion that a fairly Jong 
period would be needed to create proper climate for 
road safely and has suggested National Road Safety 
Council at the Centre with a chain of Road Safety 
Councils at State and district level. The Committee 
has noted that no specific budget provision existed 
for integrated road safety schemes and has recom¬ 
mended creation of a National Road Safett Fund 
under the overall control of the Ministry of Shipp¬ 
ing and Transport. 

BHEL^s turnover crosses Rs. lOUO mark 

BHARAT HEAVY ELECTRICALS LIMITED 
crossed a turnover of Rs, 1000 crores mid earned 
pre-tax profit of Rs. 60 croies in 1982-83. The turn¬ 
over, of Rs. 1170 crores is Rs. 40 croies more than 
the budgeted target for thci year and represents a 
growth of about 24 per cent over the previous year. 

Profits have been tegislered fur the 12 years in 
succession. In addition Rs. 330 crores including 
Rs. 22 crores income-tax have been contributed dur¬ 
ing the year to the National Exchequer. 

In terms of power generation BHEL huilt equip¬ 
ment added about 3000 MW to India’s installed 
capacity in 1982-83 capable of providing electricity 
to 30 million rural households. BHEL’s 210 MW 
sets at Vijayawada and Parli Tliermal Stations re¬ 
corded international performance registering an uti¬ 
lisation factor of 100 per cent. 

Country’s first 500 MW set is scheduled to be 
commissioned at Trombay (Maharashtra) by the end 
of this year. Five 500 MVV turbine-generator sets 
and boilers are being built by BHEL for Super 
Thermal Power Stations at Singraiili and Korba 

BHEL has taken three major steps to ensure con¬ 
tinuous power supply from sets supplied not only 
by BHEL but also those imported by State Electri¬ 
city Boards. 
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fanrease in 6di production and recwd eqiorts 

IN SPITE OF severe cyclones, which lashed 
Orissa, Gujarat and Maharashtra during the last 
monsoon disrupting fishing activities, India has re- 
^tered an increase of about six per cent in marine 
fish landings during the current year as compared to 
the previous year’s production o£ 13.78 lakh ton¬ 
nes. Production during the current year is estimated 
at 14.26 lakh tonnes. Production in 1980-81 was 
only 12.50 lakh tonnes. 

The total production of fish durmg 1982-83 is esti¬ 
mated at 24.5 lakh tonnes compared to 24 lakhs 
tonnes in 1981-82. 

This has helpu in raising the export of marine 
products in 1982 to a new peak of Rs. 342 crores 
in 1980. This increase ot about 20 per cem is attri¬ 
buted to lorward looking marine fishing policy ad¬ 
opted in the recent past. 

Lower Dudiina Irrigadun project approved 

The PLANNING COMMISSION has appioved the 
Lower Dudhna Irrigation Project in Maharashtra. 
Estimuteil to cos't Rs. 53.20 crores, the proicct en¬ 
visages a 4.700 metre long and 25 metre high ear¬ 
then dam, a masonry spillway and two lined canals. 
It provides for a gross uVilisaiion ot 12.68 IMC ol 
Gt^avari water to irrigate an area of 36.733 hec¬ 
tares in Parbhani district of Maharashtra. 

HUDCO saiKtions 129 neu« liousing schemes 

THE HOUSING AND URBAN Development 
Corporation (HUDCO), a Government of India 
Enterprise has sanctioned 129 new housing projects 
with HUDCO loan commitmenl of Rs. 54.15 crores. 
The project cost of these schemes is Rs. 80.62 
crores. and will enable construction of over 59 
thousand residential dwellings and development of 
about 8,0(X) plots spread over 52 towns and cities 
in 14 Stales and rural areas of Gujarat, Madhya 
Pradesh, Punjab and Rajasthan, 

Witli these new loans HUDCO has achieved the 
target of loan sanctions laid down for it for the year 
1982-83. HUDCO loan sanctions during 1982-83 
stands at Rs. 221.36 crores against the target of 
Rs. 220 crores. 

Cr(^ insurance scheme to be expanded 

IT HAS BEEN decided by the Government in con¬ 
sultation with the General Insurance Coiporation of 
India and the State Governments to increase conside¬ 
rably the coverage under the crop insurance scheme. 
The target for insurance coverage in phy.sica! terms 
for 1983-84 has been fixed at 1.50 lakh hectares and 
for 1984-85 at 2.10 lakh hectares. In monetary 
terms the target for 1983-84 is Rs. 15 crores and 
for 1984-85 Rs. 21 crores. 

The total coverage under the Crop Insurance 
Scheme during the last three years has been 1.01 
lakh hectares. 11 is proposed to cover an area of 
3.60 lakh hectares in the coming two years as against 
1.01 lakh hectares covered during the preceding 
three years. 


Tit-bits from 
Parliament 

Draining inslihite for Irrigalitm ei^ineers proposed 

THE MINISTRY of Irrigation is considering a 
proposal for setting up of a training institute in the 
Central Water Commission to provide induction 
training and in-service 'training to the engineers and 
scientists of the Central Water Commission and the 
Central Ground Wa'icr Board. 

Reco^sing film production as industry 

THE STATE Governments have been requested 
to consider the possibilities of recognising the film 
production and theatre construction as small scale 
industry as has been done by the Governments of 
B har and Oiissa to encourage production of small 
budget films and construction of mini-lhcatie,s. 

Under a theatre construction scheme of the Na¬ 
tional Film Development Corporation, a public sec¬ 
tor undertaking of I&B Ministry, the Canara Bank 
has made available Rs. 1 crore for theatre construc¬ 
tion. The Coiporation has also been negotiating with 
other banks for loan for this activity. In addition, 
the NFDC also provides loans to producers for 
financing films in deserving cases, up to a ceiling of 
Rs. 8 lakhs per film. 

Preparing Ex-servicemen for self-employment 

A NEW SCFIEMH for preparing ex-servicemen for 
sclf-employmcni (PEXSEM), has been introduced 
by the Ministry of Defence on a pilot basis from 
April 1 this year. Under the scheme retiring and 
retired JCOs and ORs will be given training in diffe¬ 
rent trades to enable them to establish their own 
self-employment ventures in rural areas. The trades 
in which liaiiiiiig is imparted w'ill be selected in 
keeping with the interest and motives of cx-.serviee- 
nien on the basis of vocation? specified. 

Increase in fertilizer output 

AS A RESUL'l of concerted efforts made by the 
Government, the feitilizer industry has recorded a 
sign licant achievements. The production has gone 
up and as a result there ha? been a substantial de¬ 
crease in the imports of fertilizers, resulting in a 
large saving of loreign exchange. 

In 1982-83, the production of nitrogenous fertili¬ 
zers registered an increase of nine per cent over the 
previous year. As against a production of 31.4 lakh 
tonnes in 1981-82, the production of nitrogen in 
1982-83 has been 34.2 lakli tonnes. 

The production of phosphatic fertilizers increased 
from 9.5 lakh tonnes in 1981-82 to 9.8 lakh tonnes 
in 1982-83. 
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Books 


OrganisaticMia] Coi»iiltaiicy 

CmsaltiuitB and Consulting Styles, Edited by 
Dlianii P. SWa; pnUished by Bisim Books Private 
LfanHed. New DeOd'HOOdl; pages 248; Pike Rs. 90. 

MANAGEMENT is the art of coordinating the 
elements or factors of production of a business organisa¬ 
tion. The factors of production include land, labour, 
cafHtal and coordination. The management and ad¬ 
ministrative function is' a major element of coordina¬ 
tion. For administration and management to function 
cfieclively, there must be a proper structuring of the 
enterprise. This is organisation, which is necessary to, 
but distinct from both administration and management. 
Management is now seen as the carrying out the policies 
of ^ministration through the framework of 
organisation. 

In view of the complexity of modern business and 
other enterprises, organisational consultancy is being 
recognised today as an important tool in managing 
change and improving the effectiveness and perfor¬ 
mance of business in a complex and rajndly changing 
environment. It applies systematic behavioral science 
knowledge for diagnosing and restructuring organisa¬ 
tions, team-building, regulating inter-group activities, 
evaluating survey feedback, increasing manageiial 
effectiveness, helping negotiations', planning etc. 

The volume brings together the 4\Titings of distin¬ 
guished busincs.s consultants and behavioural scientists 
from various parts of the world, explaining their values, 
their approach and their choice of interventions in 
different types of situations in the organisations they 
tended. It would appear from the various essays in the 
book that the main objective of the consultant’s effort 
is to enhance the human and organisational capabilities 
of the client system, and that consultancy is a 
collaborative activity roquirine mutual influence bet¬ 
ween the consultant and the client. 

The i^lc of the oiganisational consultant is getting 
expanded due to the complexities of the fast changing 
environment. He should now be able to understand 
the implications of newer technologies, and their effects 
On living styles and thinking of the masses, aspirations 
of the new generations, and the inter-plav of various 
social factors (o be able to help or^misations develop 
'o (heir fullest extent. In view of this, he has to play 
the role of a wise counsellor who can use oarticular 
'echniques and methods with humility which comes 
from wisdom. 

The book is a valuable addition to the literature of 
the con.sultants and consulting styles, and will be 
extremely useful for students and teachers of manage¬ 
ment, managers, and administrators, and for tho.se 
engaeed in the profession of organisational consultancy 
Dr. Sinha, who is’ an expert on Management Develop¬ 
ment and organisational consultancy, desenes to be 
complimented for bringing together, in a single volume, 
the experiences and views of experts from various 
countries on a rather newly developing and difficult 
‘uhtect. 

$. N. Khanna 


Agricultural Ebetension Services 

Mungement of Agricultural Extension by Prakash 
M. SUngi. Sanjay Wadwalkar and Gnrinder Kaur; 
Centre for Management in Agricuttore, Institnte of 
Management, Ahmedabad; CMA Monograph No. 96; 
pp 110 + vi; Price Rs. 52 

DURING the last thirty years a number of experi¬ 
ments have befen made to make agrictfltural extension 
services in India more effective. The latest of this 
attempt is the Teaching and Visit’ (T & V) system 
introduced in the country during the last d&ade. One 
such project was started with the assistance of the 
World Bank at a cost of Rs. 23.90 crores in 1977. 
Consisting of four components, namely, agricultural 
cx’ension, training, agricultural research, and monitor¬ 
ing and evaluation, the Project is being implemented 
in seventeen districts having 2.9 million farm families 
and 9.55 million ha of cultivated area. The Mono¬ 
graph summarises the results of the survey conducted 
to study (he T & V approach. The period of the survey 
was 1976—80, and included discussions with the 
Project officials at various levels. 

As mentioneii in the Monograph, “the T&V ap¬ 
proach is not a contribution to the original concept of 
cx'ension per se, r>r a philosophy behind it; it only 
inlrodu'.'cs changes, albeit innovative, in the adminis¬ 
tration of extension.Therefore, the administrative 

structure, its internal processes, and the officials them¬ 
selves would eventually decide the fate oi' it, “There 
us also difference in the approach of the ‘old’ (or, 
experiences) and ‘young’ (or, in-cxperie*nced) staff. 

Tlie role of the T & V system in increasing agricul- 
luial production is doubtrul,_as according to the Mono¬ 
graph ’’While trends arc encouraging, they cannot be 
used to justify such claims. Nevertheless, a beginning 
has been made.” Thi*^ approach, like a number of other 
programmes adopted for increasing agricultural pro¬ 
duction “is basically shited for regions having assured 
M riga ion”, and is yet to be seen “how it fares in re¬ 
gions prone to droughts and floods, or at times for 
lainfed agricultuie.’' This is the crux of the problem 
and acid test of any scheme because in India about 
70 per cent of the farmers in India do not possess 
assured irrigation facilities. The last chapter on 
.Assessment could include some factual information 
indicating increase in production as compared with 
’liose envisaged in the Project. Formats for Built-in 
Planning, Monitoring, ;md Evaluation given as Appendix 
arc elaborate and useful. 
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Indian Drama 


Indliii OnBMj Pablicotiom Oiviskm, New DeAH 
pp. 158; Ra. 12.00 

THE VOLUME embraces a set of critical articles 
on development of drama in fourteen important 
languages of India including those of national re¬ 
levance namely, S'anslprit, Hindi and Urdu. The arti¬ 
cles coherently enou^ deal with the time to time 
literary trends and traits of drama wedded to its 
theatrical exposition, bringing into focus the rele¬ 
vant features of music and dance where necessary. 
The authors selected for contributing the articles arc 
promineniMnen of proven familiarity with the sub¬ 
ject and it cannot be gainsaid that they have acquit¬ 
ted themselves creditably as much as the editorial 
outfit of the Publications Division has been discreet 
in handling the material placed at their disposal. 
The volume has the distinction of a synoptically 
compact introduction and a culminating {nece reflect¬ 
ing the post-independence phase. 

Although it is difficult to imagine or anticipate 
whether drama and its theatrical development in 
India will ever peculiarly come to its own, the 
fact remains that in regard to most of the languages 
Sanskrit has been the veritable forerunner in the 
dramatic scene of the middle ages as much as for its 
embryonic postulates which it has afforded to (hose 
languages. The contemporary scene is likewise a 
confluence of several historical, cultural, social and 
political influences imbibed from Muslim and Euro¬ 
pean hegemony. The articles skinfully dwell upon 
these aspects and in the process invite the general 
reader to make a panoramic survey of drama of 
modern India as a whole. 

The volume is a simple but attractive paper back 
priced moderately. 

—^Badli Viiyarthy. 

Economic Development 

Indian Economic Development : Retrospect and 
Proqiect by Shrinivas Y. Thakur, New Delhi, Sterl¬ 
ing, 1982. pp, 210 + Index (Hard honnd) Price: 
Rs. 80 

THE BOOK UNDER reucw is claimed to be a re¬ 
vised and enlarged second edition of its first edition 
that appeared in 1978. The book evaluates the ex¬ 
perience nf three decades of planning in the country. 
The first chapter gives a plan wise review of the stra¬ 
tegies of alf the Six Five Year plans. The remaining 
four chapters are concerned more with a description 

m 


of the Sixth Plan strategies. Ihe book which can be 
treated only as a text book, may serve the interesti of 
Ae students only partially. 

The author observes in his preface to the first edi¬ 
tion that as a consequence of the faulty strata of eco¬ 
nomic development pursued by our planners during 
the last over quarter of a century, India’s economic 
status in the comity of nations has worsened; the in¬ 
cidence of poverty increased gnd the growth rate of 
national income had been dismal. 

The original edition was written during the Janata 
phase; then the author noted; “The Janata party which 
has taken over the reins of government at the Centre 
from Congress since March 1977 has shown itself alive 
to the needs of drastic change in the plan strategy”. As 
(he revised edition of the book was prepared recently, 
one expects, particularly in a book concerned largely 
with Sixth Plan strategies, a comparative analysis of 
the Janata and the Congress Sixth Five Year Plans; but 
the reader would be totally disappointed, having found 
nothing of this kind. To be qualified as a good text 
book, it should have covered the plan .strategies also 
with regard to industrial and service sectors. 

Thus while one gets disappointed for its lack of com¬ 
prehensiveness and integrated outlook of Indian plan¬ 
ning, the analysis* attempted on growth of agriculture 
and growth of national income is however indepth 
and one finds it quite useful. 

Jandbayala B. G. Tilak 

Our contributors 

Kum. Mira Seth—Joint Secretary, Ministry of 
Labour; Prof. M.G.K. Msnon, Member, Planning 
Commission; Prakash Narain—Adviser, Planning 
Commission; Uma Joshi—^Psychologist, Institute for 
the Physically Handicapped, New Delhi; Har Govind— 
Ex-Chief Commissioner of Income Tax. New Delhi; 
Jitendra Tull—Information Officer for the WHO 
South-East Asia Regional Office. New Delhi; 
M. Amara Jyothi—^Prakasani Institute of Develop¬ 
ment Studies, Hyderabad; P. S. Mundlmnani— 
Lecturer, Department of Economics. Karnataka Uni¬ 
versity, Dhanvad; Bbupinder Singh—^Press Informa¬ 
tion Bureau, Jullundur; Mifaqi Chand Dandia— 
Special Correspondent, The Economic Times, Jaipur: 
S.A.IVf. Jairi—Field Publicity Officer, Raebareli; 
Dhama Vir—^Union Minister of State for Labour; 
V. H. Desai—^Asstt, Information Officer, Press In¬ 
formation Bureau, Bangalore, S. N. Khanna—^De¬ 
puty Adviser. Planuing Commission, Vidya Sagar— 
Freelance writer, Badri Vidyarthi—^Literary Critic; 
Jaadh.vala B. G. TBak—^National Institute of Educa¬ 
tional Planning & Administration, 
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orbit of RS-D-2 has been updated and it is found to be 389 Kms. by 851 Kms- 
with a period of 97.1 minutes. The satellite is expected to be in orbit for over 
a year. It completes 14 orbits per day. 

The successful launch of SLV-3-D-2 has established a firm base of Launch 
Vehicle Technology which will directly feed into the larger launchers, i.e., the 
Augmented Satellite Launch Vehicle (ASLV) and the Polar Satellite Launch 
Vehicle (PSLV) currently under development. 
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Shri Shivaraj V. Palil, Minister of Slate in the Departments of Science & 
Technology, Atomic Energy, Space. Electronics and Ocean Development in a 
statement made in the Rajya Sabha said: “All thesp<lcvclopments will help our 
space scientists and technologists in putting in orbit our own satellites which will 
be able to do remote sensing and similar applications which will ultimately help 
in studies of monsoons, resources on the land and in the sea etc. which will be 
of great help to our people, particularly our farmers." 


Primed bv the Manager, Govt, of India Press. Ring Road, New Delhi-110064 and 
Publi.shed by the Director, Publications Division, Patiala House, New Delhi-110001, 
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The sixth plan document has laid down the goal of reducing the birth rate 
to 21, the death rate to 9 and the infant mortality rate below 50. To achieve this 
target, the percentage of couples practising family planning should go up from 
22.5 per cent to 36.5 per cent by 1984-85. As against a target of 44.6 lakh sterili¬ 
sations, 32.99 lakh sterilisations were performed till the end of March, 1983. 

State-wise performance above 50 per cent of the required average is given 
below :— 


State 



Target 

Achievement 
April 82 to 
March 83 

y, achieved 

Sikkim 


. 

300 

432 

144.0 

PoDjab 



1,02,000 

1,35,103 

132.5 

Maharashtra 



4,73,000 

6,07,839 

128.5 

Himachal Pradesh . 



26,000 

33,451 

128.4 

Haryana 



84,000 

86,208 

102.6 

Tamil Nado . 



2,92,000 

2,86,217 

98.0 

Gnjarat 



2,60,000 

2,41,519 

92.9 

Andhra Pradesh 



3,91,000 

3,30,114 

89.6 

Kerala . 



1,60,000 

1,38,265 

86.4 

Madhya Pradesh . 

• • 


3,82,000 

3,22,597 

84.4 

Bihar . 



4,18,000 

3,49,768 

83.7 

Orissa . 



1.74,000 

1,42437 

81.8 

Ralasthaa 

• • 


2,15,000 

1,66,602 

77.5 

Karnataka 



3,05,000 

242,423 

76.1 

West Beneal. 


• k 

3,57,000 

243,153 

71.5 

UJP. . 


• • 

6,21,000 

440,169 

69.3 

Anam . 

. 

. 

91,000 

52,705 

57.9 
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Indian scenario of hazardous wastes 


Toxic wastes from a variety of industries find their vc(/v into the atmosphere, water sources 
and the food chain. In India, as in developing countries generally, there is little control over 
such pollution of the environment. There is, in fact, no mechanism by which even informa¬ 
tion of hazardous waste disposal can he had, say the Director and his colleague of the Nation¬ 
al Environmental Engineering Research Institute. 

B.B. Sundaresan and P.V.R. Subrahmanyam 


Industrial activity is increasingly releasing gaseous, 
liquid and solid wastes which are traditionally dis¬ 
charged to the atmosphere, water bo^es, including 
ocean fronts, or to land, considerably affecting the 
environment. Toxic and hazardous wastes from, for 
example, manufacture of pesticides, basic organic- 
chemicals, fertilizers, dyes and pigments and iron and 
steel, endanger public health. 

In industrialized countries, toxic substances have 
been observed in drinking water sources, aquatic food 
chain and the atmosphere. Public awareness and 
environmental regulations restrict discharge of toxic 
waste. But strict enforcement and high cost pollution 
control have led to some multinationals moving such 
factories to developing countries under the guise of 
aid. 

"^ird World countries, already suffering from poor 
sanitation and' water-borne diseases, w-ould thuSj be 
exposed to chemical poisoning as well unless provided 
with effective mechanism for screening industries. 
More than 2,000 chemical substances have ^en 
identified in water bodies; and of these, over 700 
have been found in drinking water sources. About 
50 of these substances have been identified as 
carcinogens. They could not have found their way 
into water bodies other than from industrial activity 
or agricultural practice. 

For the Third World, anxious to industrialize 
quickly, the problem, indeed, is urgent, for, as is point¬ 
ed out in Health Aspects of Chemical Safety, Interim 
Document 7, Hazardous Waste Management WHO 
and UNEP, 1982. 

“Little Is known about hazardous waste problems 
in developing countries either with regard to the nature 
and geographical distribution of the waste or the effect 
of extreme climatic conditions, such as desert, drou¬ 
ght, extreme heat and high humidity or floods, on 
disposal options. Research and development work 
arc urgent^ required to develop technologies ap¬ 
propriate for both short and long-term efforts: 

Identification and handling of existing open dumps 
containing hazardous wastes; how can these chimps 
best be closed without posing problems in the 
future T 


The growth (table) in India of a few selected 
industries which release hazardous substances which 
are not biologically degradable indicates the increas¬ 
ing seriousness of the problem. 

Growth Fattem of some Industries in India 


Production x 10’ tonnes 



1950 

I960 

1970 

1980 

Pesticides 

N A. 

1 46" 

3.00 

40 68 

Dyes and pigments 

N.A. 

1.15 

13.55 

30.85 

Pharmaceuticals 

0.25(^ 

1.2.1 

1 79 

5.07 

Organic chemi¬ 
cals, including 

petrochemicals 

200 

580 

17,100 

24,100 

Pcrtilizers 

(Nitrogenous & 

18 

isi 

1059 

3005 

phusphatic) 

Steel ingots 1 

.5x10’ 

3 4^ UP 

6 5 K 10’ 

8 Ox 10' 

Non-fciious metals 
Coppei 

‘ N.A. 

8 50 

9.30 

18 80 

Lead 

N.A 

N.A. 

1.86 

II 40 

Zinc 

N.A. 

N.A. 

23.41 

52.70 

Caustic soda 

11 

101 

304 

457 


*DDT only; (Rvalue for the year (952. N.A.—Not Available 


One of the episodes that made the problem felt in 
India was when the river Ganga was set ablaze near 
Monghyr, Bihar, in 1968. It was the oil discharged 
with effluent from the Barauiii Oil Refinery that had 
caught fire. This resulted in the closure, for a time, 
of the refinery and suspension of water supply to the 
town. Other episodes that followed include a large- 
scale fish kill in the estuary near Goa due to the dis¬ 
charge of waste water containing ammonia and arsenic 
from a nitrogenous fertilizer factory, pollution of the 
river Damodar due to discharges from steel and 
cheifflcai industries in Bengal and increase in the 
acidity of the Kalu river near Kalyan. Bombay, due 
to the discharge of untreated waste waters from dye 
factories. Large-scale use of chemicals to protect 
crops from pests, insects and fun^ and to craitrol 
vectors of diseases, in deiTloping countries, has be¬ 
come a source of serious concern. Some noo-biodc- 
gradable chemicals, even in small concentrations, 
pose a smious threat to human health because sA the 
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biom^ification in the food chain, including hsfa and 

plants. 

The phosphatic fertilizer ii^ustry and thermal 
power ptots raoduce large quantities of waste. Semi- 
snlirt and solid residues m smaller, but highly toxic, 
quantities are produced in the manufacture of (i) 
pesticides, (ii) dyes and piffncnts, (iii) fertilizers, 
(iv) dliomates, (v) organic diemicals, (vi) acryloni¬ 
trile, (vii) steel, (viu) engineering goods, (ix) metals, 
and (x) caustic chlorine. 

Phoqpfaatic fertilizers 

During 1980, 11 major phosphoric acid and 
(It-ammonia phosphate plants released 3,5 million 
tonnes of by-product phosphogypsum (BPG). 
The major part of the BPG is being 
disposed of cither by landfilling or lagooning in slurry 
form without adequate precautions against seepage 
into ground water or overflow into surface water in 
the rainy season. In addition to fluorides, cadmium, 
chromium, copper, lead and manganese, BPG also 
contains 29 pCi radioactive materials per gm dry 
weight. 

Power Houses 

Of the total electric p-'wer generated in 
India, 57 per cent is contributed by coal-based 
thermal power stations. Nearly 16.6 million tonnes 
of fly ash was generated during 1980 by thermal 
power plants with an installed capacity of 16,470 
MW. This fly ash contains heavy metals, such as 
zinc, barium and copper. The current methods of 
disjxisal of fly ash include dry dumping and slurrj’ 
ponds. The supernatant liquid joins the adjoining 
water courses. When disposed of in low-lying areas, 
the leachate percolates into the ground water. The 
extent of leaching depends on the form in which the 
toxic metals are present, pH of water and soil strata 

Pesticides 

Chlorinated pesticides, such as DDT and 
BHC, a^e in common use. In recent years, organo- 
pbosphorus pesticides and carbamates also have been 
made in limited quantities and used mostly in agri¬ 
culture. The annual production of DDT presently 
stands at 14,000 tonnes. For every tonne of DDT 
produced, the waste water discharge contains 185—480 
kg of sulphuric acid; 3.3—3.5 kg of suspended solids; 
134—265 kg of COD and 0.91—1.2 kg of DDT. The 
waste waters arc normally treated with lime and sub¬ 
jected to settling; and the .sludge produced contains 
about 0.05 per cent DDT on dry basis. 

Production of hexachlorocyclohexane (BHC) is of 
the order of 41,000 tonnes’ per year; and 3.8 kg of 
sulphuric acid, 1.2 kg of suspended solids, 4.7 kg of 
COD and 0.4 kg of BHC are discharged into the en¬ 
vironment per tonne of BHC produced. 

The amount of wasle water produced during ihc 
production of carbamates is about 30m'^ per tonne 
of the product. The waste water is highly toxic and 
contains carbamates and other organic substances. The 
lime sludge produced on treatment of waste waters is 
generally disused of as land fill. Adequate protection 
against leaching of carbamates is required to prevent 
pollution. The same is tlie case with organu-pbospbo- 
ru8 pesdddes manufacture. 


• Some pesticide factories collect concentrated and 
toxic semi-solid and solid sludges in containers and 
bury them in pits within factory premises. This is 
likely to result in ground water pollution. 

Dyes rad pigments 

About 18,500 tonnes of dye stuffs were produced 
during 1975. Their quantity would inaease to 46,306 
tonnes by 1988-89. As many as 139 organic chemi¬ 
cals, heavy metals and their salts (Zn, Pb, Cr, Cu, 
Hg, Mo, Bo) adds and alkalies are used in the manu¬ 
facture, and most of them get released in small quan¬ 
tities into waste waters, filter cakes and sludges result¬ 
ing from settling as well as neutralisation of the waste 
waters. Some of the organic compounds and inter¬ 
mediates are known to be highly toxic, and incidence 
ot bladder cancer, particularly from aromatic amines, 
among workers has been reported. 

Nitrogenous fertilizer 

A large number of factories employ the velrocoke 
process for the separation of carbon dioxide from the 
synthesis' gas from naphtha. In spite of the closed kwp 
process, spillages occur, and a factory making 1000 
tonnes of urea discharges nearly 40 kg of arsenic oxide 
as complex potassium ferric arsenite. The spillages 
arc collected in specially constructed pans and solar 
evaporated. The sludge obtained is reported to con¬ 
tain about 12 per cent w/w arsenic, for which a safe 
disposal method is yet to be established. 

Chromates, atong with zinc and phosphates, arc 
used as corrosion inhibitors in cooling waters. In a 
year, the hexavalent chromium discharged through 
cooling waters from urea manufacture alone will be 
nearly seven tonnes. The current practice is to dispose 
of the sludge, resulting from waste water treatment, by 
land fill; and this is likely to end up in ground water 
pollution. 

Basic organic cbemkalsi 

A variety of semi-solid and tarry residues, known 
as backends, are produced from the distillation columns. 
The backends from an aniline plant contain phenyl 
cyclohexylaraine, which is highly toxic. Nitrotoluene 
plant backends most^ contain dinitrotoluene and para- 
nitrotoluene. These waters, along with huge quantities 
of the calcium sulphate sludge generated during lime 
neutralization of add waste waters, ate generally carted 
out and disposed of on fallow land. Iron sludges and 
sulphite sludges, which are also disposed of in the .same 
fashion, leach out sulphite into surface waters, causing 
depletion of dissolved oxygen, 

Aciyloiiitiile 

A plant manufacturing acrylonitrile, using propylene, 
ammonia and air, also produces acetonitrile and 
hydrt^en cyanide. Two waste water str^m are gene¬ 
rated. The waste water stream containing high con¬ 
centration of HCN and appreciable amounts of aceto 
and acrylonitr^ are being disposed of by incineration. 
This practice is likely to result in air pollution if im¬ 
proper incinerators are employed. 
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Steel 

Qb an aveiaie, 1.1 tonnes coke is used pei toaae 
ol steel. In Ute manufactuie of coke, anunosuKal 
liquor is genetatod and takep through tar-catch pits 
for separating heavy tar. Inis matenal, doe to die 
presence of pnenolic and tar aciib in it, is toxic and 
tlanuoabte. Ihe current method of disposal is thro^ 
land application. Based on the total steel production 
during 1979-80, the tar shury generated amounted to 
about one million tonn^. Oclwr toxic waste waters 
include those from intensive coolers of the benzol plant 
and the naphthalene plant. Waste pickling liquor from 
steel plants, if not disposed of properly, also contri¬ 
butes to the pollution of water bodies, bipce the alka¬ 
line sludges from a st^l plant contain highly toxic 
chemical^ disposal methods need careful consideration. 

Eagjhieeriug goods 

Various ous and producer gas are used in the manu¬ 
facture of taper roifets ana ball bearings. Liquid 
wastes contaiDing cutting oti, soluble oil, quenching oil, 
turpentine oil and hydiauhc oil are discbaigcd uom 
thm plants, ihe waste water from a prooucei gas 
plant IS taken through tar-catch pits and settled tar 
IS disposed of op land. The liquid waste, even after 
the removal of tar, is highly toxic and cannot be 
detoxified by biological treatment. 

The HetaHniliGal indnstiy 

Lead mei^urgy produces 1.S tonnes uf slag per 
tonne of refined lead, and the lead lost in slag amounts 
to 1.45 t/100 t of the rehni^ lead produced. The 
slag is dumped on land with no metal recovery. Simi¬ 
larly, the slag obtained from the smelting ol copper 
contains Zn, Mn. Cu and sulphur. 

Caustic chhnhie 

Caustic chlorine plants using mercury cells dis¬ 
charge mercury in waste water and sludges. Part of 
the mercury consumed in the process is lost into air 
and water. 

In summary, it should be noted that information is 
not available about the toxic waste discharges from 
several other industries, either due to propiietoiy 
restrictions or inadequate monitoring and enforcement. 
The existing Air and Water Pollution Contiol A«ts do 
not have specific provisions to deal with the collection, 
treatment and disposal of toxic and hazardous wastes. 
Legislative action and necessary qpntrol measures and 
treatment techniques should ^ adopted. An effective 
screening mechanism should be established at the 
national level to limit import of industrial processes 
known to generate hazardous wastes. 

The problem of toxic and hazardous wastes is cur¬ 
rently limited to predominantly chemical industry re¬ 
gions. The regulatory mechanism does not provide for 
early warning systems. Unregulated release of subs¬ 
tances, as now prevalent, could lead Ip disasters. India 
is in an advantageous position, in that she can learn 
from the mistidces of industrialised countries and pro¬ 
vide for'suitable institutional, reg^tory and control 
mechanism to forewarn and pteveat disasters from 
chemicals being dumped into the envirmunent. 

□ —^DEPTH News India 


Nation-wide ^orcement of 
minimal effluent standards 

THE DEPARTMENT OF ENVIRCMiMENT has 
made intensive surveys of polliitkig industries f(» 
assessing their pollution potential and abatmuent 
measures. A nation-wide programme for enforcement 
of Minimal National Effluent Standards (MINAS) in 
respect of selected industries like sugar, distilleries, ml 
refineries, man-made fibres, integrated iron and steel 
plants was started doting the year towards water 
pollution control In addition, gctdelines have been 
formulated for introducing sewage regulations in 
class-I cities. 

Monitoring of air quality in the capital was conti¬ 
nued with added facilities and a comprehensive 
emission inventory in and around Agra-Mathuca 
region was completed. Standards for ambient air 
quality were also laid down. 

Detailed investigations were conducted in the areas 
proposed for designation as Biosphere Reserves, which 
included Nanda Devi National Park in U.P., Namdapha 
Wildlife Sanctuary in Aninachal Pradesh and Ncora 
Valley in West Bengal. Special studies were made in 
respect of endangered and i^rc species like Indian 
Wild Ass, the great Indian Bustard and Desert Cat in 
the arid zones and Phayre’s leaf monkeys found only 
in Tripura. 

For the Convention on International Trade in En¬ 
dangered Species of Flora and Fauna (CITES), a 10- 
year review on flora has been prepared. A new scheme 
was launched by the Botanical Survey of India in 
collaboration with the universities for intensive studies 
on fluoristic resources in 100 selected districts. Surveys 
of medicinal plants resulted in collection of about 250 
specimen. 

io create a strong research base and training sup¬ 
port, the Department of Environment is setting up 
'Centres of Excellence'. One such centre for Ecolo^c^ 
Research and Training has been set up at the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore for studying the pro¬ 
blems of Wesfern Ghats. 

Under the Environmental and Ecological Research 
Programme, 37 new projects were approved during 
1982-83. These include three major inojects, namely 
All India Coordinated Project on Heavy Metals; Multi- 
discqiUnaiy Project on Microbial Degiadhtion of In* 
dnstrial Wastes; and the Project on Studio of Environ- 
fmental aspects relating to the Beas^-Sutlej liidc. □ 
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Toarism in Mia _ 

Tourim in India is much more than a mere money spinner. The author says that it is not 
only the economic compulsion to earn foreign exchange, but a sense of social obligation that 
makes for a sound tourism policy. Clearly, he points out the need to create a set of economical 
towism facilities to cater to the requirement of ever expanding domestic tourists in addition to 
the facilities being provided to the foreign tourists. 

K.K. SriTastava 


INDIA ABOUNDS in tourism potential in all 
spheres, be it historical and cultural, be it hills and 
forests and other places of scenic beauty, be it wild 
life, be it hot springs or be it fairs, festivals and 
people. But its vast potential has not so far been 
ndly exploited. Ours is a vast country, rich and 
diverse in the beauties of nature; rich and varied in 
its cultural traditions, yet presenting an enchanting 
blend and a synthesis of diverse trends—the product 
of a long history and an unbroken cultural tradition. 
Our centuries-old existence is reflected in our monu¬ 
ments, our art and architecture, our music and dance, 
our fairs and festivals and the contributions India 
has made to man’s knowledge and understanding of 
things around him. Thus, on the national scale, wc 
have vast potential which has still to be fully tapped. 

To a large number of people across the world, 
India is a land of their dreams—exotic inysterious, 
full of colour, pomp and pageantry. That is the tra¬ 
ditional image of India. The new image that is 
emerging, and that we must endeavour to build up is 
that of the modem India—the most populous demo¬ 
cracy in the world engaged in the valipt task _ of 
reconstraction and development. Mere image build¬ 
ing, however, is not enough to bring more tourists 
to India, no matter how beautiful the tourist attrac¬ 
tions may be. 

Tourism, as we know it, is a post-World War II 
phenomena and is now a major item of international 
trade, perhaps the biggest international business 
activity after Oil. The world tourist traflic during 
1981 was 290 million and they spent 106 billion US 
$ (Rs. 84,800 crores) during the travel prewess. With 
this vast traffic, tourism, which is a multi-dimctsional 
activity, presents a tremendous challenge as also 
unlimited opportunities to countries such as India 
with a develtqring economy. This challenge involves; 

(a) the creation of the tourist infra-stmeture 
which includes such constituents as Hotels, 
Airlines, Railways, Road Transport facili¬ 
ties. 

(b) services such as, rMtaurants, cafetaria, en- 
tertdnment, shopping; and 

(c) serrice agencies like tour operators, tourist 
gmdes aod a poo] well trained people 
to man the entire tourist Industry. 


Poteulfd 

India’s tourism potential is virtually unlimited. It 
is true that between 1951—81 the compound growth 
rate of tourist arrivals in India was 14 per cent as 
agamst the world average of 8.2 per cent, and 
India’s share of world tourist traffic went up five¬ 
fold, but it is sdH a meagre 0.29 per cent. In absolute 
terms India’s foreign tourism went up from a 4.32 
lakhs in 1961 to 1.28 million in 1981, inclusive of 
all tourists in the South Asia Region. I have men¬ 
tioned the figures for 1961 and 1981, because com¬ 
parable figures are available for this period. We have 
thus opportunity to tap a much bigger share of the 
World Tourist traffic. The Sixth Plan t^et is to 
raise the figure to 1.7 million by 1985, The perspec¬ 
tive target for 1990 is 3.5 million. Based on the 
trends indicated by the statistics of the World Tou¬ 
rism Organisation, it has been estimated that India 
may have 8—10 million tourists (on a conservative 
basis) by 2000 A.D., which may even go up to 15 
million if facilities afe adequately developed and 
markets appropriately tapped. This is a difficult but 
challenpng task. 

This challenge is worth considering so far as 
pUmned development is concerned. Tourism has 
many aspects both in economic and social terms. 
When the country embarked upon the task of creating 
a tourism plant, the overriding consideration that 
influenced the policy formulation was the country’s 
need for foreign exchange. This economic compul¬ 
sion more than any other consideration, dedded the 
Governments’ policy of accepting tourism as an eco¬ 
nomic activity as a means to earn the much needed 
foreign exchange. The Government was. of course, 
not insensitive to the demands of domestic tourism, 
but the focus of attention at that time was, and 
ri^tly so, international tourism, i.e., the inflow of 
foreign tourists and foreign exchange. India’s 
foreign exchange reedpts from tourism are estimated 
on the basis of per capita average expenditure of 
tourists arriring from different countries as obtained 
from surveys ccmducted from time to time. There has 
been an uninterrupted growth in the foreign ex¬ 
change reedpts since the year 1951. During the 
period 1951—81, India achieved a compound growth 
rate of 16.2 per cent In fordgn exchange earning as 
against the world average of 13.5 per cent. In 
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absolute terms, India’s receipts have inotased from 
Rs. 77 million in 1951 to about IU.'7000 million 
in 1981. This may be a conservative estimate because 
the RBI's latest climate (for 1979-80) is over 9000 
million. 

Importance 

It is true that tourism is a major source of foreign 
exchange earnings. It can help correct adverse trade 
balances and regional imbalances. It has the ad¬ 
vantage of being a painless mechanism for transfer 
of resources from the high-income developed coun¬ 
tries to the low-income developing countries. It is a 
very important source of maximising scarce foreip 
exenange earnings not only for developing countries 
but even for many developed countries. But tourism 
is much more than this. In economic terms. Tourism 
is both a labour-intensive and capital-intensive in¬ 
dustry. It has thus a vast potential for emploj'ment, 
direct and indirect, has a very good multiplier effect 
and ^ves a direct stimulus to socio-economic deve¬ 
lopment of variou-s parts of the country. And tourism 
is still something more. India now recoipises. as 
most countries of the world do. that tourism is not 
to be viewed merely as on economic activity. It is 
also a medium of cultural exchange among peoples 
of different countries. The large scale travel of people 
throughout the world draws them closer through ex¬ 
periencing and appreciating one another’s culture 
and life-style. It promotes exchange of ideas and 
views and thtis helps to foster international under¬ 
standing. Tn the national context too, here is a grow¬ 
ing realisation that tourism is a very effective means 
of social education fostering goodwill and understand¬ 
ing among the people of this vast and diverse land 
and thus is a ^eat unifying force strengthening na¬ 
tional Integration. 

FaciHHes 

At the dawn of independence 35 years ago. our 
country, although richly endowed with beauties— 
both natural and man-made, was ill-equipped and ill- 
prepared to cater to the needs of tourists. Facilities 
such ns hotels, transportation and the like were few 
and far, because travel was a luxury which not many 
could afford. During the last three decades the tou¬ 
rism industry in our country has made considerable 
stride as most of its vital segments have grown sub¬ 
stantially to meet the expanding demand. 

The accommodation sector has made impressive 
progress and today our hotel industry has attained 
professional effidenev and excellence comparable to 
the best in the world. Tn fact Indian expertise in hotel 
industry is eagerly sought in many cotintries The 
number of approwd hofel.s in the coiintiy has gone 
up from 186 in 1963 to .371 (“approved and function¬ 
ing) In 1982. the room capacilv going up from 7085 
to 23,620 during this period fas on 1-10-1982), There 
are a large number of new hotel projects In several 
parts of the country at various stages of completion 
wWch will add about 14,000 (rooms to the existing 
capacity. Similarly, Air India and Indian Airlines, 
our nadonal carriers, have made tremendous stride. 
Ube total number of passengers carried on Air India 
went irp from 4.87 lakhs In 1970-71 to 14.18 lakhs 
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in 1980-81 regbteiinj; a growth of 19.1 per cent per 
aaanm during this period. Likewise the number of 
paaseogen carried oy Indian AiiUnea shot up from 
21.60 lakhs to 54.08 lakhs during this period reg^ 
toing an annual growth of 15 per cent. The Rail¬ 
ways, which carries about 5 million passengers dally 
(excluding city counters) has also expanded facilities 
fm: inteniationa! tourism. India has also one of the 
largest network of roads connecting all cifies 
wiffi towns and places of tourist interests. The total 
road length is over 1.15 million KMs and is expand¬ 
ing rapidly under the various plan programmes. 

The tourism network in India also indudes a large 
number of travel agents and tour operators and the 
tourist guides. At the moment these have been mainly 
concerned with international tourism, so far as the ap¬ 
proved sector is concerned. There is, however, a 
large segment in the unnpproved sector which basic¬ 
ally caters to the needs of domestic tourism. 

With ail this infrastructure facilities, we are still 
far short of our requiretnenta. Even today, it is 
common knowledge that the demand on our infras¬ 
tructural facilities is greater than the supply of these 
services. The shortage is bound to be felt more acu¬ 
tely in the coming years unless there is planned 
development of these facilities on an accelerated 
basis. 

Domestic Tourism 

Apart from international tourism, I have already 
mentioned about the importance of domestic tourism 
both in economic and socio-cultural terms, and how 
it is a great unifying force. It is imperative that do¬ 
mestic tourism, which forms the bulk of the world 
tourism in almost every part of the world, should 
receive the attention if deserves. 

It is widely believed that a country cannot pro¬ 
mote intcrnational tourism unless its domestic tourism 
has attained a high level of development. Many 
Western countries adopted this approach .successfully 
in the pewf-War era. Tfiis approach, although 
sound, may not be as easily applicable to develop¬ 
ing countries such ns ours. However, in the Sixth 
Plan (1980—85) the Central Government has laid 
much more emphasis on domestic tourism than In 
the past. With this end in view and with a view to 
diversifying and dispersing of the tourism activity 
without at the same time, spreading the resources 
rather thinly thereby dihtting the impact of tourism, 
the Central Government in consultation with the State 
Governments and the Union Territories identified 61 
travel dreuits with 441 tourist centres for intensive 
and integrated development during the current de¬ 
cade by pooling all available resources in the coun¬ 
try, the Central resowces, the State resources and 
the resourep of the private sector. Under this con¬ 
cept, fadiiHes are to be developed at tourist centres 
and places cn route falling along the identified travel 
circuits. The idea is that the tourist traSic would, by 
and large, be channelised along these routes or a 
combination of these routes or pan thereof. Tljese 
are in addition to the existing naffrwal travel ci^tts 
whJdi continue to be rieveloped furflter to cope with 
the htcrcBslng tourist traffic, both internatlond and 
domestic. 
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Apart from the vaslnew oJ ow laud and 
lbs urgM to exfdoit the tourist prfeotials in ah pans 
of the*country, India faces anotlM compkxhy in 
the matter of infrastructural dwelwment and scr- 
JdLSalities. WWle domestic and inlemtional tou- 
Sn Se into each other more easily m hi^l> 
d^loTed countries, in developing countries 
inHia they remain largely separate enUties. There 
reasons for this. International tourists 
riming from industiialiscd societies enjoy a much 
SS stSndard of Uving. have a diflerent hfe-styk 
^*^ave much higher mcoines. Their requirements 
Se diffaent from those of domestic 
developing countries are c'Jmpcllcd to provide tvvo 
sets S MUes, one for visitors coming from high 
Sr SHtTiacome countries with more or less equi- 
?Sem standard of living and the other for our oi.n 
tourists. The nature of tourist woduct is, 
therefore, very complex. Even among the foreign 
toSsts. there is no uniformity of demand on faci¬ 
lities and services. There are affluent or not so aflu- 
ent foreign tourists just as tlicce arc affluent and non- 
iraV ^estic toruists. It is. therefore, essential 
that the requirements of the domestic and non¬ 
affluent foreign tourists arc carefully incorporated in 
the development plans. 

Role of public and private sectors 

Hundreds of thousands travel throughout tffls great 
country of ours each day. There arc the traditional 
domestic tourists going to a religious P'' 

criniage to attend a Yatra, a Mela, ^ Urs etc. Thtir 
' motivation is, of course, religious and no pr^otional 
efiort’ is required to generate this ttaffic. However, 
there is a lot Uiat can and should be done for the 
comfort of this large txaffle. The public and private 
sector can play very important rotes ’ 

specially the private sector, voluntary organisaUons, 
Ens gr^ps and the travel trade. Then, there are 
domestic tourists who travel for other reasons for 
seeing monuments and historical places, for tiavc 
and adventure, for trekking and seeing mountains and 
places of scenic beauty, for visiting sea rtsorK 
etc. Theii- number is growing rapidly and is .1 
present, estimated at 50 to 60 miUion per annu 
TOs is evidently the result of our economic gross tte 
The benefits of our economic development 
the last three decades have filtered down to million^ 
of our people in urban as well as rural ureas. Th * 
has piodw^ a class of middle mcome educated In¬ 
dians. They are well informed and arc 
team more and see more of their “untiy and Hm 
travpl bv rail bv road and such of them as can 
afford it by ^r. Knowledge, culture and the longing 
S ii etKg experience are the motmting fac¬ 
tors for this class of dinncstic tounsts. Being fairly 
ISSattd they demaKl decent 
moderate cost. They r^uire the hotel" 

amenities but cannot afford deluxe or first =1“® 

The same is true of other tourist services. Under the 
circumstances, our perception of 
us was metdy an economic acUvity, must clearly 
SaTgt Tourism, while fill remaining si^ant 
part of our economic «cbvity 

^ a mere money-spinner. It is "ot only the cco 
nwnic comptilsion—to earn fweign exchange, but 


Bfynf oi social oblqation that makes for a sound 
t ffl p jfin policy. Qeauy there is need to create a set 
of tourist facilities to cater to this class of domestic 
tourists. 

CbaUeasiiig Task 

As already explained, India has made substantial 
progress in developing and promoting tourism since 
Independence particularly in the field of international 
tourism. However, we have a long way to go before 
we achieve our target, namely our due share of the 
huge international tourist traffic. This coupled with 
the increased emphasis on providing facilities for 
the domestic tourists is a challenging task and it 
is necessary for the pubUc sector and tlic private 
sector to pool all available resources and ensure 
their optimum utilisation. Tourism is an important 
economte activity earning very substantial and much 
needed foreign exchange for the country besides 
providing considerable employment opportunities and 
accelerating regional development. In addition, tou¬ 
rism is a dynamic factor of social progress and a 
great vehicle of knowledge and ideas, fostering good¬ 
will among peoples around the world, and within 
the country. 


National Programmes on 
health intensified 

WITH A VIEW to attaining the national goal of 
•Health for Alf by the year 2U00 A.D;’, the Ministry 
of Health and Family Welfare has evolved the 
National Health PoUcy. With the motto, “Tiie needs 
of the many should prevail over those of the few”, the 
Policy fays sUess on tlie preventive, promolive, public 
health and rehabilitative aspects of health care. It 
aims at establishing comprehensive primary health 
services uplo the remotest areas with peoples 
partic^ation. i his has been stated in the Annual 
Report of the Ministry for the year 1982-83. 

Malaria, lepiosy, l.B. and blindness continued to 
be the major diseases which needed priority attention. 
Other diseases which affect the weaker sections of the 
population most are diarrhoeal diseases, filaria, goitre 
and Japanese Encephalitis. Intensified efforts arc 
being made to combat those diseases. 

Nine selected institutions are being developed as 
Regional Cancer Research Centres with Central assis- 
tanca. An agreement has been sigijpd with the Govern¬ 
ment of Japan for a project for manufacture of vaccine 
for the treatment of Japanese Encephalitis. For 
bating diarrhoeal diseases health workers arc being 
taught to adapt oral rehydralion tJicrcapy. 

In the light of tlie report of the Medical Education 
Review Committee a ‘National Mcdica! and Health 
Education Policy’ is being evolved. The ministry of 
Health and Family Welfare is taking steps to improve 
the qualify of education, promotion of research 
programmes and standardise medicines under the 
In^n systems of medicine. 
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Potable water for better child health 

In the developing world women and children care the worst sufferers. Millions of women and 
children walk for several kilometres every day in search of a basic necessity of life^-water. 
And the water they bring home—a few bucketfuls only—is often source of more troubles 
as this water is contaminated. Efforts are being made to improve the situation. U.N. has 
declared 80*5 (1981-90) as Water Supply Decade to focus the attention on this problem. 
Government intends to supply drinking water to the entire population by March 1991. 

G. Ravindran Nair 


THE POOR illiterate mother does not know when 
exactly he was bom; he may IcxA around five or six, 
with his bloated tummy looting too big for his rickety 
legs. The lustreless, sunken eyes glare into the void. 
Victim of diarrhoea, he cannot assimilate the food 
he takes in; his bowels move four to ten times daily. 
As the poor child grows weaker day after day, he b^ 
comes the more malnourished, losing all resistance 
to disease. Who is the vjffian of this tragic drama 
that reduces millions of children in the developing 
countries to mete bags' of skin and bone? Impure 
drinking water I 

In many villages in India the source of drinking 
water stiD remains the ponds where pet^Ie as well as 
cattle bathe, and where clothes are washed or the 
rivers or strums which are not only places for public 
bathing and washing, but are also fed by open 
latrines that empty into them. There are water holes 
with impurities from the surrounding areas seeping 
into them. 

Impure water, source oi diseases 

Water-related diseases are the leading killers of 
infants and children. An estimated five million infants 
die in different parts of the world year after year 
because of intestinal diseases. Most of these children 
do not live up to see their first birthday. One of the 
symptoms common to most water-borne and water- 
washed diseases is diarrhoea. In infants, dimrhoea is 
not only a symptom of disease, but often a direct cause 
of death. In fact, according to WHO, diarrhoeal disea¬ 
ses are the most common cause of iiifant deaths in the 
developing world. According to ofiBdal figures in our 
country it is estimated that about 8.7 per cent of 
deaths in the first year of Ufe, 19.1 per cent of deaths 
in the 1—4 age group and 15.2 per cent of deaths in 
the 5—15 group are due to diarrhoea. 

Even when diarrhoea does not prove fatal, its effects 
are frequently severe and last longer. It prevents the 
nutritive value of food from being utilised by the body;, 
it also weakens a child to such an extent that he_ or 
she becomes more vulnerable to other t^eases. Diar¬ 
rhoea is further aggravated by thq. traditional practice, 
common in many countries, of trying to cure it by 
putting a child on a staffvation diet, cutting down on 
water intake and ^ving strwtg purges. T^ severe 
malnutrition and dehydration which result from this 
treatment are among the greatest l^ers 
children, especially uiito drou^t conditions. [UNICEF 
has recently succeeded in halting to develop an inex¬ 


pensive oral rehydration formula called “Chrafyte” to 
deal with this serious problem. One packet, mixed with 
<me litre (approximately four cups) of water and given 
over a 24-period, can restore life to a child («the verge 
of death]. Infants less than two years old, who are 
particularly susceptible to diarrhoea, become mfected 
from parasites, bacteria and viruses, not only as a 
result of drinking unsafe water themselves but also 
by mothers who do not practise good personal hygiene. 

About 163 million children (0—14 years) in rural 
India do not have access to safe drinkmg water, and 
are thus expwed to infection which can prove fatal. 
In 113,000 villages, the drinking water supply is either 
meue than 1.6 km away, or is substandard, and is 
responsible for disease like cholera and guinea worm, 
or problems related to water with two high mineral 
content. In another 214,000 villages, the water supply 
from weUs, streams, tanks and ponds is Lnadequate-in 
quantity, but is open to the risk of pollution. There are 
at least 185,000 villages where the supply of water 
is both inadequate and improtected. 

Mofts to improve the situation 

As a member of the United Nations, India is com¬ 
mitted to the goal of the UN Water Supply Decade and 
will strive to provide to the maximum number of people 
of the country safe water and hygienic waste disposal 
facilities during the period beginning from 1981 and 
ending in 1990. In a statement made in Parliament by 
the Union Deputy Minister for Works and Housing on 
29th March, 1982 it was made clear that the entoe 
population of the country would be. provided drinking 
water supply by March 1991. As dreiking water and 
sanitation are State subjects, steps have bron taken to 
bring to the notice of the State and the Union Terri¬ 
tories the need to take effective measures to comply 
with the UN resolution. 

The targets recommended for the de^e are total 
coverage of the rural and turban population in respect 
(rf water supply, 100 per cent coverage of the popida- 
titm of Class I cities in respect of urban sewer^ and 
sanitatiem, and 50% of the population in Class II and 
other towns. The overall coverage in each State would 
be 80 per cent of the urban population by means of 
sewerage or simple sanitary nmthods of disposal. In 
reflect of rural sanitation 25 pet cent of the rural 
negation would be covered with sanitary t(»le4s. The 
Wndal resources needed for achieving toese targets b 
estimate at Rs. 15,000 crore based cm 1980 ^oes. 
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Tbe Sixth Plan outlay is mote than Rs. 3,900 
crate oompaied to Rs. 1)030 crate idtoeated ht the 
Fiffli Five Year Plan to flw wttfCT topcfy ^ sanitation 
sector. By fte end d the Sxft Rstn efforts would be 
made to cover all the identified problem villages by 
praviding each village with at least one source of 
drhiking watn*. 

PtdaUe water dtaages pattenr 

No longer isolated phenomena, both wafer and sani¬ 
tation have a total bearing on the ovcrafi socio-eco¬ 
nomic development of cbjld^ apart from the crucial 
relationsh^f between water and health. The techno¬ 
logies to produce safe water and for adequate sanitation 
ate not so much of a problem. The important problem 
is to select the appK^ate technolopes. 

Large communities need much water, often available 
only from river and lakes. In such cases costly treat¬ 
ment plants are an absofute necessity. For many 
smafier, rural settlements, it is less expensive to utilise 
ground water, already filtered by nature. This is tapped 
through dug or drilled wells. In moufftain and hill 
areas, springs can be protected and their water led by 
pavity flow through simple piped system to the con- 
suraeis. For environmental sanitation, systems for ex¬ 
creta disposal can range from large sewerage systems 
with treatment plants' for cities to simple pit latrines. 
Increasin^y, human excreta are used for compo-sfing 
and produrtion of fertilizer. This is done on a large 
scale, in China and Vietnam. In Vietnam more than 
600,000 tons of odourless and harmless fertilizer are 
thus annually produced in simple inexpensive com¬ 
posting latrines. 

At the international level several bodies of the UN 
hire the WHO, UNICEF. UNDP and FAO are very 
much involved in the provision of basic drinking water 
and sanitation in different parts of the world. The Uni¬ 
ted Nations Water Conference held in Mar del Plata, 
Argentina, in 1977, did much to begin actions all oyer 
the world, aiming at providing safe water and sanitation 
for everybody by the year 1990. This lofty goal may 
be dlfHcult to achieve in a world in which the major 
problem is that of overpopulation and unequal distri¬ 
bution of resources. 

The estimated requirements for increases in annifal 
investments to attain the Mar del Plata targets by 
1990 accorefing to WHO, are as' follows ; 

Step-up in annual investment ; 

Urban water suoply : 1.2 times 

Urban sewage/excreta disposal; 2.1 times 

Rural water supply: 2.9 times 

Rural excreta disposal; 4,0 times 

All this may easily convey the impression that the 
question of potable water supply and sanitation is a 
matter exclusively and solidly in the bands of govern¬ 
ments’ and large organisations. Yet the most important 
work has to l» done among and bv the water consu¬ 
mers tbemselv^ ; building pump platforms, clearing 
land, digging ditches, laying pipes and draining water¬ 
logged areas around water points and their settlements. 

Voluntary orjmnisalions have to play a big role 
In supplementing the efforts of the government and 
interaational organisations by galvanising people’s 
participation In the provision of basic water supply 
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and saioltatkMi Qie RrorSt s^ereics In 

water odsca all over the world are women and child¬ 
ren. It is 8 matter of dally shame that miUioas of 
women and children have to walk several kilometres 
everyday in search of such a basic necessity of life as 
water. And these millions of poor women and 
children do not know that the little water they fetch 
from long distances so laboriously is pure or conta¬ 
minated miough to bring fatal ailments in its train. 

Along with the povision of drinking water facili¬ 
ties and sanitation infrastructure near home, educating 
people on the connection between unsafe water on 
tile one hand and disease and death is a must. The 
villagers must be taught personal hygiene, environ¬ 
mental sanitation and the correct maintenance of pipes 
and pumps, latrines and wells. As people become 
better educated and learn the value of working toge¬ 
ther for the benefit of all, successful water supply pro¬ 
jects evolve into sound community development po- 
jeefs. 

ConstructiOTi of centrally-located wells in villages 
can be put to better uSe : attending literacy classes, 
the Bberatlon of both women and children from the 
drudgery of spending almost half the day for drawing 
water for basic household needs The hours of women 
can be put to better use : attending literacy classes, 
learning a trade or vocation and looking after the 
children. And the poor kids can attend schools 
instead of the trekking all day for water. 

Improvement of nutrition is another benefit that 
results from wafer projects. When pipes or wells arc 
installed, school and household gradens can be irrigat¬ 
ed and children enjoy a more balanced diet. Water 
projects are in important component of applied 
nutrition programme which provide nutrition educa¬ 
tion, training in the cultivation of fniits and vegeta¬ 
bles, small animal husbandry, installation and main¬ 
tenance of chicken hatchery and fisheries to augment 
family Income and also increase the amount of pro¬ 
tein children’s diets. 

Provision of safe drinking water in every village and 
every city would not only Improve the health of 
children, but would ensure a better and healthy socio¬ 
economic future and a far superior quality of life for 
millions of people in the rural and urban areas in 
India. 

“This world is the only planet on which, 
as far as we know, human life can exist. It is 
thus imperative that we protect and improve, as 
far as we can, our physical environment. Man 
is not the master of nature but an integrated 
part of an extremely intricate and sensitive bio- 
.spbere. Our action for children and youth mifst 
be determined by pntper consideration and 
respect for the environment, so that we do not 
do anythine to worsen an already precarious 
situation. Wa'er is an extremely precious part 
of our natural environment, and anythin^ we 
can do to protect it from pollution we should 
and must do. 

This would be true even if the health and 
happiness of more than 500 million children 
were not involved. But. in fact, today, more than 
500 million children are endangered because 
of unavailability of clean wafer,” fl 
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How approyiate is appropriate tecimology 

Appropriateness of a technology is based on a pragnmtic approach with the objective of greai^r 
technological self reliance and enhancement of domestic skills and talent, together with the 
provision of basic socio-economic needs of the masses. The author says, such 'technology 
can only be defined in relation to and in terms of economic, social and environmental needs. 
Every choice of technology needs to be made on the content of its merits." 

Rajiv Girotira "" 


WITH INCREASING diversificatioa of and in 
various areas of science and technology and its slow 
yet steady ‘seeping’ into ahnost all spheres of human 
acUvity^ a new world was coined in the 1960s-4be 
Appropriate Technology*—and was the modest re- 
cipent of instant publicity here, there and everywhere. 

But unifoitonately this concept was taken at its 
mere face value as the galvaniser of all our ills with¬ 
out giving even a cursory glance to the actual mean¬ 
ing and definition of this otherwise august word. 
And making a fa^ buck out of our ignorance about 
Apprc^riate Technology the vested interests in c^cr 
countnes started advocating aj^ropriate technology 
purely as a way of keeping their clutches strong and 
sound around all advanc^ technology. Through 
calculated manoeuvres th^ tried, and to some extent 
succeeded too, to establish wrong notions about ap¬ 
propriate technolopr—a revolutionary concept in 
itself originating in response to the ‘developmental 
fiascos of the 1960s’ in most of 'ihe third world, 
which left, as its Iwute legacy, useless and obsolete 
machinery, feudal and subjugating in character, lit¬ 
tered across the virgin stretches of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. 

A new theory is quite often put forward that 
countries like India who “fall over themselves to 
import and instal ^gantic steelworks, refineries, or 
aiilo-assembly plants are, in fact, trying to indus¬ 
trialise from top down, rather like building a stone 
steeple on a wooden church”. This in effect, in all 
its principles, jdiilosophies and practical pretexts, is 
like saying, “you build the windmills while we build 
the nuclear power plants.’ The developed world, out 
of its self-exercise in self profit, has made small neces¬ 
sarily the most appropriate by saying that small is 
^ onlv beautiful—is a trick, a magic wand. And 
in support of this argument they c^le the Chinese 
example. But those senseless approoriate technology 
advocates seem to be unaware and ignorant nr at 
least act to be s©. of the fact that China’s small in- 
durtrv base is not there because thev built a "stone 
steeple on a wooden church”, but it, almost entirely, 
draws Its nourishment from a large heavy industry 
base estaWisbed out of large and low cost ‘bi«?h 
technolocv* imports from the Soviet Union In 19.S0s. 

The present confusion in our meaning falthoiiph 
created hv outside forces^ and distortion of oiir de¬ 
finition of appropriate technology has serious projec¬ 
tions and dangerous repurcus^ohs Into the future of 
science and technology—and so industry and agri¬ 


culture—of our country. This calls for a pragmatic 
overview and reassessment of the appropriate tech¬ 
nology concept. 

WhHlier Appnqniate Technology 

Appropriate technology is essentially a “techno¬ 
logy that contributes the most to the economic and 
serial objectives of development”—a technology mix 
directed towards maximising social welfare and in 
direct co.Tionance with the development goals, re¬ 
source endowments and conditions of application in 
each country. The development goals essentially en¬ 
visage fomething better than the present, in what¬ 
ever sector ‘development’ is contemplated to be achiev¬ 
ed through planning effort. They necessarily encom¬ 
pass growth of employment and production through 
optimum utilisation of the local resources, promo¬ 
tion of self-reliance and creative skills and improve¬ 
ment of the quality of life in all its varied aspects 
and dimensions. As regards resource eiidowements, 
it could include in it the considerations like the avail¬ 
ability, skifl and cost of local manpowers, the level 
of local management and administrative expertia© : 
amount, access and cost of raw materials, energy 
and other ancillaries like water. 

The conditions of application include in their 
purview the basic of working, living and social en¬ 
vironment of the place concerned, size and demand 
of the market, variables of the market, level of ex¬ 
isting infrastructure and possibilities of develop¬ 
ment, other industries in the field, and traditions, 
culture, literacy and social structure of the population 
that this appropriate technology seeks to serve. 

There is so much flexibility and dynamism inherent 
in the very definition of appropriate technology 
responsive to the varying conditions and chan^ng 
requirements in different countries and in different 
areas of the same country that no generally design¬ 
ed pattern of technology or a specific group of tech¬ 
nologies can be categorised as appropriate teleo¬ 
logy out of a broad spectrum of technologies. Only 
a pragmatic approach with the objective of greater 
technological self-reliance and enhancement of do-' 
mestic skills and talent, together with the provision 
of basic socio-economic needs of the impoverished 
masses, mostly concentrated in our vastly scattered rural 
areas. 

To meet the needs of our country with its hi^i 
population and non-avail^ility of land, there is a 
desperate need for n technology which creates jobs. 
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Once tUs tedmology is our abeady esUdJlisb- 

ed infra^ctore can i^vide tor^nHlpgy for im¬ 
proving these jobs. technolr^ wbh village ^ 
Its base, is thi» hijddy appio|^a!te for In^o. It will 
{uovuie more rural jobs and stem the migration of 
rural men ai^ women to urban areas in seardi for 
jote. It can be coutrolled and manged by local man¬ 
power rather tbn" by alien technicians from multi¬ 
national companies or pseudo specialists bom the 
cadre of “national elites.” 

H>md in band small technology is often too ditty, 
dull, as well as potentiafly dangerous and mote 
often than not, it provittea jobs diat people would 
opt for only if they have nothing else to do. The 
financial return is also relatively quite low. There- 
fwe, the small teclmologies creating jobs must be 
fdlowed by technolosies improving jobs. 

But this does not mean that all appropriate tech¬ 
nology for India need necessarily be traditional, 
cottage and village technology with small scale pro¬ 
duction. India is so vast a country that it is a world 
in itself, and there will be lots of activities where the 
circumstances would make the capital intensive tech¬ 
nologies involving large scale production qs the most 
appropriate. 

In fact, bullock ploughing—^most often promoted 
as the appropriate technology for India—needs a 
capital intensive industry as its production base. It 
won't make any sense if the blacksmiths are asked 
to produce bullock ploughs. First of all their num¬ 
ber, is (and will be) too small to meet the expected 
requirements and more over the cost, labour and 
time involved will be too prohibitive to make any 
such venture a productive one. Only a capita] inten¬ 
sive automated factory to make bullock plaughs 
would suit the needs. 

A large variety of manufacturing and engineering 
items have a ‘small industry* stamp on them only 
because out entire small scale industry is based on 
inputs from a highly advanced heavy industry sec¬ 
tor with the most sophisticated technologies being 
applied. Our present set up of heavy industries viz., 
iron and steel, petrochemicals, electonics, enginee¬ 
ring wd so on would lead our small scale industries 
—^which are undoifotedly the most appropriate— 
throughout into 1990s, but immediately beyond 
that another strong input of high technology would 
be required for our so well nourished appropriate 
technology to move on, 

fodenffiying api^priate technology 

Therefore, we have seen that althou^ it can be 
said without any doubt or ambiguity that the ap¬ 
propriate tedmokgy which our country needs, has 
to be small or ‘intermediate’—one that uses labour 
instead of capital, creates and promotes increased 
eaqdoyment and output, is decentralized without 
losing efBciency and is in Idnqfaip with the indigenous 
drills and resources, we must not lose track of the 
fact that technology cannot be grown, developed 
and nurtured m vacuum nor is appropriate techno- 
a route to increased industrialis^ion. Appro¬ 
priate technology can be anywhere near productive 
only when it comes or is brought after some indos- 


trialisaUoD hu alteai^ taken i^ace, Appropriate 
tectuKdOW k no tub^tute to other ‘hi|^’ or ‘low’ 
technolo^iM, Init has to be essratially an adjuna to 
them. “Small is beautiful only when there is some¬ 
thing bigger underneath to support it.” it needs to 
be reaUsed that the appropriateness of a technology 
can only be defined in re^on to and in terms of 
economic, social and environmental needs and neces¬ 
sities. £acb and every choice of technology needs 
to ^ made on the content of its merits rather on 
its, brute force. It would be an exercise in futility if 
we tiy to device a set of appropriate technologies on 
mere theoretical considerations, idthough some basic 
common approach concerning the appropriatenss of 
sets of available resources and of cendition of im¬ 
plementation is possible and advisable. ' 

Determination and selection of appropriate tech- 
nciogy would, therefore, entail a proper utilisation 
and application of both high cost, large scale tech¬ 
nologies and labour intensive sm^ scale technolo¬ 
gies in precise consonance and synchronisation with 
the desired objectives in a given set of circumstanc¬ 
es. Only then the indusrialised world would not 
dare ask us ‘to concentrate on self-reliance and up¬ 
grading traditional technologies, while we (Uie deve¬ 
loped countri^ concentrate on advanced techno¬ 
logies and sell you the equipment you need’. □ 

Steady increase in cashewnut 
production 

THE PRODUCTION OF CASHEWNUT in the 
country has been steadily increasing during the last 
few years. The estimated production of cashewnut in 
1981-82 was 1,95 lakh tonnes as against 1.85 lakh 
tonnes in the preceding year 1980-81. The total pro- 
ductiem in 1979-80 was 1.80 lakh tonnes. 

Kerala continues to be number one producing 
State accounting for about 60 per cent of the total 
production. The other important producing States are 
Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Tamil Nadu, Maha¬ 
rashtra, Goa and Orissa (in order). 

Cashewnut is small hoarders’ crop with over 70 
per cent of the holdings being small and marginaL 
A CentraUy Sponsored Scheme on Package Prog¬ 
ramme for development of cashewnut is in operation 
with the objective of increasing, the areg and produc¬ 
tion under cashew. This scheme envisages an expen¬ 
diture of R8.5.44 crores in the cashew growing 
States during the Sixth Plan. 

A Multi-State Project with an investment of Rs. 
38.36 crores with World Bank assistance is also in 
operation in the States of Kerala, Karnataka, Andhra 
Pradesh and Orissa for increasing the production of 
cashewnots. 

India is one of the leading cashew growing mid 
exporting countries of the world. Cashew keroals 
worth ova: Ra. 140 crores were exported in 1980-81. 
The expenls during 1981-82 were worth over Rs. 168 
crores. D^og Ajm-September 1982, cashew kemals 
worfli Rs. 80 crores were exported. Q 
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Consume protection 

__ under the M R T P Act _ 

Although the MRTP Act provides for the protection jtf consumer interest from monopolistic 
and restrictive trade practices of manufacturers and distributors and from co/KentratUm of 
economic power in a few hands, the implementation of these provisions leaves much to be deshed. 
Consumers have also failed to exercise their right of protection wider the Act by bringir^ to 
the notice of the MRTP Commission the cases of restrictive trade practices indulged in by 
unscrupulous businessmen. 

Dr. D.P.S. Verma 


THE MONOPOLIES AND RESTRICTIVE Trade 
Practices Act, 1969 (the MRTP Act) is a major ins¬ 
trument of consumer protection in India. Brouglit in 
force on June 1, 1970, the MRTP Act is intended to 
provide that the operation of the economic system does 
not result in the concentratiem of economic power to 
the common detriment, for the control of monopolks, 
for the prohibition of monopoh'stic and restrictive trade 
practices, and for matters connected therewith or inci* 
dental thereto. The Monqwfies and Restrictive Trade 
Practices Commission (the MRTP Commission), a 
quasi-judicial body, was set up by the Central Govern¬ 
ment in August, 1970, for purposes of the MR'H* 
Act. The MRTP Commission consists of a Chair¬ 
man, who should be at least of the rank of a Judge 
of a High Court, and not less than two members and 
not more than 8 members, who should have knowledge 
of, or experience in, the fields of economics, law, com¬ 
merce, accountancy, industry, public affairs, or admin¬ 
istration. The MRTP Commission enjoys the powers 
of a Civil Court for certain purposes. 

The consumer interest is sought to be protected 
under the MRTP Act by way of the control of mono¬ 
polistic and restrictive trade practices and by preven¬ 
tion of concentration of economic power when it is 
harmful to the consumer and the public. 

Control of monopolistic trade practices 

Monopolistic trade practices are essentially those 
trade practices with represent abuse of market power 
in the productionjdistribution of any goods and supply 
of any services. As defined under the MRTP AcL a 
monopolistic trade practice means “a trade practice 
which has, or is likely to have, the effect of— 

(i) maintaining prices at an unreasonable levdi 
by limiting, reducing or otherwise contro^g 
the production, supply or distribution of 
goods of an^ desCripium or the suf^ly of any 
services or in any ^er manner, 

(ti) unreasonably preventing or leMening c<»npe- 
tition in the production, supply or distriou- 
tiott of any goods or in the suf^y tA any 
services, 

(lii) limiting technical development or capital in¬ 
vestment to the common detriment or aBow- 


ing the quality of any goods produced, sup- 
phed or distributed, or any service rendered, 
in India to deteriorate.” 

The concept of trade practice used under the MRTP 
Act is very wide. It includes any practice and even 
a single or isolated action of any person in relation to 
any trade, industry, profession, or occupation relating 
to the production, supply, distribution, or control of 
goods and the provision of Services. 

The MRTP Commission is empowered to inquire 
into any monopolistic trade practice either upon a re¬ 
ference made to it by the Central Government or upon 
its own knowledge or information. If, as' a result of 
such inquiry, the Commission makes a finding to the 
effect that, liaving regard to the economic conations 
prevailing in the country and to all other matters which 
appear to be relevant m the particular circumstaaces, 
the trade practice operates, or is likely to operate, 
against the public interest, the Central Government may 
pass such orders ^ it may think fit to remedy or pre¬ 
vent any mischiefs which result, or may result, from 
such trade practice. Such an order may provide, infer 
alia, for regulation of p^uction, supply, distribution 
or control of any goods or services, and the terms of 
sale, prohibiting the party concerned from resorting 
to su^ an act or practice or from pursuing any com¬ 
mercial policy which prevents or restricts' competi- 
tion. j 

Thus, the power of passing final order in respect of 
any monopolistic trade practice lies with the Central 
Government and the MRTP Commission’s' rtffe is re¬ 
legated to that of a fact-finding exp<»t body. 

A monopolistic trade practice is denned to be pre¬ 
judicial to public interest if, in the partici^ citcum- 
stances of the case, tltt trade practice is likely to w- 
reasonably increase the cost of production or distribu¬ 
tion of goods or the pfovision of suppfy, or their prices 
or the profits earned. Moreover, the practice is also 
considered agmnst the pubUc interest if it unreasonafafy 
limits competiti(ai in respect of the goods or tervices 
or if it lea^ to the product shorta^ or to the deterio¬ 
ration in the quality of any goods or in the peifoe- 
mance of any service. ^ 

provisions reining to the prohibition of mono¬ 
polistic trade practice have not been riffinousty eo* 
forced. During the period of nearly 13 years the 
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MRTI* Act Jias been in iofce sow, font cases of 
moiKiifoUstic trade praetto inituted'. None of 
these cas^ has b»n fiaaii«Dd sd far- Utree of the tbur 
mooopc^tic trade piactiee inquiries were instituted 
on t^ereaces receiv^ from the Ceatial Government 
against Coca Cola Export Corporation in JuN, 1973, 
and Colgate-Palmolive (India) Ltd., and Cadbury- 
Fry (India) Ltd., both in March, 1974, Irading'manu¬ 
facturers of soft drinks, toothpaste and other consumer 
goods, and chocolates and beverages, respectively. The 
major allegation against these companies is that they 
were earning unreasonably high profits by increasing 
prices of their products without any relevance to the 
cost of production, thereby harnung the consumer 
interest. 

AH the three references were challenged by the res¬ 
pondent-companies in writ petitions fiM before the 
Delhi High Court which stayed fhe proceedings before 
the MRTP Commission. The petitions were dismissed 
in December, 1979. The companies however, prefer¬ 
red appeals before the Supreme Court. The appeals 
are pending. 

In the fourth monopolistic trade practice inquiry 
instituted by the Commission suo motu in June, 1975, 
against Avery India Ltd., leading manufacturer of 
weighing machines, the Commission interim order was 
challenged by the company in appeal before the Sup¬ 
reme Court in 1977. The appeal is pending. 

Due to an ineptly drafted legislation and interference 
by the High Courts and the Supreme Court, none of 
the four monopoHstic trade practice inquiries could be 
'finalised so far. Thus', the implementation of the con¬ 
sumer protection measures relating to the statutory 
control of monopolistic trade practices in India has 
been negligible. 

Control of restrictive trade practices 

As provided under the MRTP Act, a restrictive 
trade practice means “a trade practice which has, or 
may have, the effejt of preventing, distorting or les- 
frictkig competition in any manner, and, in parti¬ 
cular— 

(i) which tends to obstruct the flow of capital 
or resources into the stream of production, 
or 

(ii) which tends to bring about manipulation of 
prices, or conditions <rf delivery or to affect 
the flow of siq^lics in the market relating to 
goods or services in such manner as to im¬ 
pose on the consumers unjustified costs or 
restrictions.” 

Trade practices which are generally considered to 
be restrictive trade practices include : tie-up Sales and 
full-line forcing, exclusive dealing, odlbctive price 
fixing, collusive tendering, price discrimination, resale 
price maintenance, territorial restri^on, restricting and 
withholding of ou^ut or supply, cbllecttve boycott and 
exclusion from trade association membership, and pre¬ 
datory pricing. 

The MRTP Commission ia empowered to inquire 
into any restrictive trade practice On the basis of (i) 
a compiaint from 25 or more consumers or from a 
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ttade or consumers’ a^odation, or (ii) a Tef eie nce 
flenot tiie Ceattgl Goveraaeat or a State Governioeat, 
or (lii) an aiqaBcatlon of the Re^trar of Restrictive 
ITnide Agreeaibitts (the RRTA—an ofilcec appdnted 
by the Central Government und« the MRTP Act), 
or (iv) on its own knowledge or Monnation. 

A restrictive trade practice is deemed to be prejudi¬ 
cial to the public interest, unless the Conunlsion k 
satisfied of one or more of the eight circumstances 
specified under Section 38 of the MRTP Act (com¬ 
monly known as “public interest gateways”). Afte.r 
an inqui^, if the Commission is of the opinion t^t 
the practice is prejudicial to the public int^est, k may 
direct (a) that the practice sbaQ be discontinW or 
shall not be repeated (referred to as a “cease-and- 
desist” order), (b) the agreement relating thereto shall 
be void in respect of such restrictive trade practice or 
shall stand mo^ed in such a manner as may be speci¬ 
fied in the order. The Commission is also empowered 
to permit any party, on its application, to take such 
ste^ within the specified time as to ensure that the 
practice is no longer prejudicial to the public interest. 
In case the Commission is satisfied that the necessary 
steps have been taken vritbin the specified time, it may 
decide not to pass any order in respect of that prac¬ 
tice. However, the Commission is not empowered to 
pass any order in respect of (a) any agr^ment bet¬ 
ween buyers relating to goods which are bought by 
the buyers for consumption and not for ultimate re¬ 
sale. whether in the same or Afferent form, type, or 
specie, or as a constituent of some other ^ods, (b) a 
trade practice which is expressly authorised b^ any 
law for the time being in force. Moreover, public sec¬ 
tor undertakings are exempt from the provisions of the 
MRTP Act. 

Before arriving at a conclusion that the trade prac¬ 
tice in question amounts to a restrictive trade practice, 
the Commission has to inquire into the actual and pro¬ 
bable effects of the practice on competition in the, re¬ 
levant trade. The effect on competition is nf crucial 
importance in the scheme of the reeuTation of restric¬ 
tive trade practices. 

In exercise of its powers to regulate restrictive 
trade practices, the Commission, during the period, 
from August 6. 1970 to December 31. 1981, instituted 
376 inquiries into restrictive trade practices of various 
undertakings. The Commission passed final orders in 
320 of the«e inauirics during the said period. 143 
inouiries (38.04%) have been initiated by the Com¬ 
mission on the basis of the ap^kations of the RRTA 
and 216 (.57.45%) inquiries on the basis of its own 
knowledge nr information. 

Though the MRTP Act was intended to serve ^ a 
tool of consumer protection, it seems to have received 
Httlc response of cooperation from the consumers too. 
It is evident from the ne^gible number of inquirieB 
instituted the Commission into rratrlctive trade 
practices on the basis of comi^aints received from con¬ 
sumers or their associations. Out of the 376 inquiries, 
only 15 inquiries (3.98%) were institiked on ffie basis 
of comiflajats made by trade or consumns asspdadons 
hayW membership of 25 or more members. Barring 
two cases of industrial buyers’ associations, the compe¬ 
ls 



lainant-asspctations rei^etreiited only the dealers' m- 
terest. Not ev^ a origioiaed from tay 

uonqj^t cither by 25 or mote crmavinBia cr by aoy 
associatioQ of consumers having a membwhip of 2^ 
or more petAms. 

The lack of interest on the part of consumers and 
their organisations indicates that the consum.i move¬ 
ment in India is still in its embryonic stage. A lar^e 
number of consumer organisadons have sprung up m 
the country during the iMt few years, such as the Con¬ 
sumer Council Of India, New Delhi, the Consumer 
Ouidance Society of India, Bombay, the Fair Trade 
Practices Association, Bombay, the Council for Fair 
Business' Practices, Bombay, the Indian Federation of 
Consumer ttganisation, Bomi»y, and the Consumers 
Education and Research Centre, Ahmedabad. How¬ 
ever, none of these organisations seems to have taken 
pains to bri^ to the notice of the MRTP Commission 
various restrictive trade practices prevailing in the con¬ 
sumers goods market. The Consumer Education and 
Research Centre, Ahmedabad, in September. 1980, 
made a complBiot against Hindustan Motors Ltd.. 
which was referred for a preliminary investigation to 
the Director of Investigation (an officer appdnted by 
the Centra! Government under the MRITP Act for 
making preliminary investigations at the instance of the 
MRTP Commission). Since no inquiry has been ins¬ 
tituted by the Commission acainst the company tlH 
December 31. 1982, it seems that no prima facie case 
has been made out against if. Thus, the consumers 
have made hardly any use of the statutory provisions 
to safeguard their interest against restrictive trade prac¬ 
tices in the supply of goods or the provision of services. 

Moreover, during the twelve vears of the working of 
the MRTP Act, only two (l.e. 0.53% of the total) 
restrictive trade practice inquiries were instituted bv 
the Commission on two references from the Central 
Govmment. One of these two inouiries 'was dispo¬ 
sed of in September. 1982. No reference at ail was 
received ftom any of the State Governments. Thus', 
the Central andJStatc Governments have made hardly 
any use of the provisions for consumer protection pro¬ 
vided under the MRTP Act. bv mafcinc references of 
the suspected cases of restrictive trade practices. The 
primary reason appears to he the lack of awareness 
of the leeal provisions, partimlarlv the procedural 
aspects of making a formal ^erence to the Commis¬ 
sion on the part of the Government. The lack of ini¬ 
tiative On the pan of the Government to protect the 
consumer ?? another reason. 

As a measure of consumer protection, the practice 
of maintenance of minimum resafe prices is absolu¬ 
tely prohibited under Section 39 of the MRTP Act 
and the cmitravention of these provisions is an offence 
nunishable with imprisonment, or with fine, or with 
both. However, no punitive action has been taken so 
for against anv manufacturer or distribirtor indulging 
in this prohibited trade practice. A number of cases 
came before the MRTP Commission where the party 
concerned vvas maintainine ntinhtram resale prices bnt 
**s<»*,Commission treated these cases a.s cases of ordi- 

^^••Itjctivc trade practices tmd either passed a 
^***<.. 2 rder or dropped the inquiry on the 


basis of an undertaking by the party coat^raed to give 
up tbc practice. This is mai^ bbeause tiie powm 
of in^sisg penalty and fine are vested in a court of 
law and not in the Commisskm itself, So far no pro¬ 
ceedings have ever been filed before a uunpetent cii- 
minul court in respect of violation of the provisions 
relating to prohibition cd minimum resale price main¬ 
tenance. It is anomalous that although the Commis¬ 
sion in a quasi-judicial authority hea^d by a person 
of the rank of a Judge of a High Court, ft does not 
enjoy powers to award punishment to parties violating 
statutory provisions, but it is requiraj to file a comp¬ 
laint before a criminal cxiurt of the Magistrate of First 
Oass. 

Caatnd of concentration of economtic power 

The object of the control of economic power is 
sought to be achieved through examination of propo¬ 
sals of large and dominant undertakings for substan¬ 
tial expansion establishment of new undertakings: mer¬ 
ger, amalgamation and takeover; and afeo by way of 
division of such undeitakings when their functioning 
is likely to be against public interest, l^^iie deciding 
these matters, the Central Government and the MRTP 
romraission have to follow the guidelines provided 
under Section 28 of the MRTP Act. 

Although the direct impact of the provisions rela- 
ing to the prevention of economic power is on the 
structure of industries, the degree of market power 
possessed by undertakings ha« I lie effect of transfer¬ 
ring of resources from less to more efficient uses. The 
encouragement of cost reducing innovation, reduction 
of margin between costs and prices, reasonable profit 
rates and the stimulus to improvement in product 
and quality services and (lie introduction of new pro¬ 
duct are the end products of such a policy. Virile 
deciding the above proposals, the consumer interest 
is of primaiy importance and approval to a particular 
proposal is granted bv' (he Central Government only 
when it is satisfied that such an approval is in the in¬ 
terest of the consumer. 

Tn matters relating to thg prevention of economic 
power, the role of the Commission is limited. It can 
only submit its findings to the Central Government 
when a parliailar proposal is referred to it for inquiry 
and report for passing necessary orders under the sch¬ 
eme of the Act. Thus, the powCT of passing final or¬ 
ders in these matters rest with the Central Govern¬ 
ment. 

The number of references relating to substantial ex¬ 
pansion. setting up of new undertakings, and merger 
amalgation and takeover has been declining year after 
vear. More than 90% of eases have been decided 
bv the Central Government without making references 
to the MRTP Commission. The Commission, being 
a quasi-judicial bodv. «hou1d enjov more powers in 
matters rclaling to the concentration of economic 
power. matters relating to th? nrevention of 
concentration of economic power should invariably 
hi' referred to the Commission for inquiry and report. 
This will result in protecting the consumer interest 
more effectively. 

(continued on page 34) 
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UJ5. food aid to India, 
a realistic view 


If India is to adtieve sef-reliance on the food front external aid should not be allowed to 
frustrate the domestic producers' initiative to proibtce more food to cope with the domestic 
demands. Also infrastructural facilities in agriculture should be improved^ extended and 
streng thened. ___ 

Dr. B. M. Jain 


IH£ FOOD AID HAS olten been recognized as a 
key variable in the economic development of India, it 
is true that the food aid stayed as a temporary factor 
m solving immediate food proUem faced by India. 
But if we view it wkhin a broad realistic framework, 
we find that it has smved precisely the “opposite pur¬ 
pose”. Instead of encouraging domestic production, 
it increased India’s dependence on the US “surplus" 
food provided under various PL-480 programmes. 
Often the Indian government defended the US food 
assistance in terms of its role in bringing down food 
grain prices, arresting infiationaiy tre^s and help 
boosting developmental activities in various sectors. 
Perhaps, k has tailed to realize that in the long run, such 
programmes hit hard the local food production. This 
article seeks to argue that the US food aid programme, 
,in its finally, ran counter to India’s economic sovereign¬ 
ty, autonomy and its much publicized coneqn of self- 
reliance. 

The concept of food aid originated in the US thinking 
to dispose of the surplus food both as a pragmatic neces¬ 
sity and the moral obligation to save millions of people 
from hunger and malnutritiim especially those of the 
South Asian Subcontinent. Food aid programmes, writes 
David W. McClintock, represented the ‘policy objective 
somewhere between pure humanitarianism and pure 
pragmatism.’ 

Motivated by a sense of “altruism” and “enlightened” 
political self-interests, the US policy makers decided to 
launch upon food'-exporting drive. 

Erolndon 

The US food aid to India is an integral component of 
its foreign economic policy. At the time of independence, 
India was faced with unprecedented economic difficul¬ 
ties and was on the brink of massive food catastrophe. 
For food deficit was a great barrier to its integrated 
economic devdopment. More often, floods and famine 
adverse^ affect^ India’s' agriculture sector and thus 
causing roilOons of people to undergo t^e traumas of 
hunger, destitution and diseases. Under tiiese circum¬ 
stances, the Indian government was left with no other 
alternative than to depend on outside food assistance. 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru during hie sdsit to the 
Us in October 1949 stressed the urgeht need of the 
American food aid to avert food disaster at home. But 
unfortunately doe to anti-India bureaucratic lobby at 
Washington, the shipment of erowgency food was dc; 
layed for qmte some time. Neve^eless, New DeU»i 
started receiving shipments of wheat soon after Presi¬ 
dent Truman signed the India Emergency Food Assis¬ 


tance Act in 1951. This bad at least given a kcosc ut 
leiiet to the “worried Indians”. 

American food aid programmes became mure manl¬ 
iest when FL-48U was enacted under the Agriculture 
Trade Development Assistance Act of 1954. Initially, 
It evoked positive response from aid recipient nations. 
This was perhaps due to their domestic compulsions 
tiiiu critical foreign exchange position. It is also true that 
the newly independent nations were in the processes ol 
nation-building and requited much of external aid to 
improve their economy. Now in India’s case, we find 
that it concluded the PL-480 agreement with the US 
govemwnt on August 29, 1956 when it was facing 
a serious tfoieign exchange crisis. Under Title 1 of 
PL-480, India received agricultural commodes on 
concessional terms and under the Title II, it proctired 
food commodities on a grant basis. This kind of assis¬ 
tance totalled $ 76 million in 1972-73. 

We may add here tbai America had its own '“histori¬ 
cal stakes” in these programmes. It wanted to see 
India’s nascent democracy survive against the Commu¬ 
nist challenge that was predominant at that time. This, 
however, did not mean that US fo^ aid that channel¬ 
led into India, was due to its dmocratic stakes alone. 
The US had its vital strategic and economic interests 
too. So far as US domestic reasoqs were concerned, it 
had vast “farmers” constituency which, in the perc^ 
tions of American leaders, exercised a sizable ^litical 
influence on the domestic politics. In bti^, domestic 
as well as external compulsions induced the US dni- 
sion makers to employ the food aid as a convenient 
and efflcacious weapon. 

As we had earlier hinted that the “surplus disposal 
philosophy” was the dominant current of the US eco¬ 
nomic policy towards the developing countries in the 
late forties and early fifties. But the tem “surplus” gave 
an impression to the developing nations that the US 
was far more serious about removing the extra burden 
of its own surplus food grains rather than in fteir 
economic “welfarism”. So they felt that the American 
covemment was not doing any special favour to them. 
Thus their negative images of the US had lowered ih! 
orestige in the Tbird World. But with the entrance of 
Kennedy in the White House in 1961, the Administra¬ 
tion tried to reorient the food aid programme for the 
poor, developing world. President Kennedy's foremost 
task was to replace the surplus disposal oiiHi'ok bv 
‘food for peace’ fofficiallv the title was changed 
throu^ 1966 amendment of PL-808). He had fairly a 
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guutl ot Uie ol 1^(1 'HviU';, 

leadus wuo toe U» sinpuM tuua uiu 

^t6 ii£o*e6uuotU6 unpeuautiia. riC^UtSM 

HMMiuedy suessed Uot a lua pn^amaus wcie lo stu:»; 
ceeo, Ameficaos must not sees, lo uuoeniuas toe "soa*;;' 
iKBip^" 01 mo proud peoples ot me oeveiupmg nauuus/- 
ne spoke ot oai new cummi^m^ts in me ccunoioM; 
ueveiopu^ of In^ ana toe noa-augued cuuumes 
wtuen lOougli often were treated yt'itn scepticism oy 
me previous adiiauustrauons. 

Ine Food lor Peace programme under the Presip^ 
dem^ of Lyndon fi. Johnson lacked supiiisucatton in 
his apptoacn. Jits mterest in the economic protrlems 
01 the I’hitd World cunsiderahly diminished after 
Pmident Kennedy's deain. He took the problems of 
uevelopmg nations rather m a casual manner, perhaps, 
owii^ to the US deep nuhtaiy involvement in Viet'r 
uam. And partly because President Johnson lelt that, 
Americaa interests should be given greater weigntagi^- 
ihan those of leu developuig nations. He ackuowleog' 
cd that the US was the “prime beneficiary” of these 
programmes. 

As obvious from me siaiemeiil ui the 
PrcMueni mat toe food aid programme mat was nu-^ 
uauy tegarued as a "temporary means' to dispuae of' 
"ourdenaomo' agricultural surpiis under me guise oi 
promoting economic development ot aid recipient 
nations, oecame an ettecuve means to 'support u.S. 
ibteign poftcy.” 

US Food Aid Involvemeut in India 

India has been one of the major recipients of the 
US iqod aid under the Democratic as weii as the Re- 
pubhean Adnumsirations. There was no major shdt 
in the US food ^ pdiicy towards Ino'ia during the 
Republican AdmimsfiatiOa whenever it got opportu¬ 
nity to dmniaate the White House pohucs. it may, 
however, be added that the R^blican governments 
often employed dilatory taetks in releasing the funds. 
Otherwise, the banc trends remained unchanged'. 
When we come to compute the food aid assistance, we 
find that from the period 1951—1977, India received 
4,719.1 millions ot dollars under TiUe 1 ami 11 of 
PL-480. Out of this amount, 4,076.8 million dollars 
were iqiayable by India in rupees and the remainder 
was repwable in Uie dollar currency. The US proposed 
$ 90,W for India for the financial year 1979 
in view of the general ‘world foddlpQptdations problem.’ 
Tbc Agency for Internationa Development (A.1JD.) 
e^cially emphasized the need of such programmes 
for ‘development as well as humanitarian concern for 
India’s poor.’ 

The US government spelt out the justification behind 
massive A.1JD. pn^amme for India. Two important 
reasons su^ested were : (i) the restoration c4 demo¬ 
cratic institutions in India after the emergency and; 
(ii) India’s vast problems of poverty, populatkm, "food 
shortages” and unemployment. It said : ‘Democratic 
elections in March 1977 brought restoration of full 
poli'ical liberties in India, and tile new government 
has expressed deskes for ux^nroved relations with the 

United States.A.I.D. and Pjb480 programmes 

in FYs 1978 and 1979 will stqmort the new govern¬ 
ment's poBdes to increase agrioiitoral production and 
rural employment.* 


Dtougli lt is understamhdiie that -US (bci^paized 
Indi^’g capacity to prothKe ‘record harvests’, U pointed 
outlet fMt that India failed to keep food production 
la proporuon to the population growth. But ag a matter 
^ Of ‘ Isci, tlm US has not been torthcommg in food grants 
lo }nmJ India Reived a loan of 3U,000 for lood 
aoo liutinum in we' iinauciai year iy/8 but there was 
uo graiii lur We year. Sumlarly tor the onanciai year 

/ s', ute propuscu uougauun was muen h^er than tiw 
ptcvious oue so tar We loan tor food and nutrition was 
concerned. Ihe proposed loan was k oe,tiUU 
and no grant was given, thus we and th^ in tne years 
is*/2—/e, we Uh government provided over S i,Ouu 
miiuon under PL-hoO Title 1 and 'Idle 11 assistance 
that included food aid for maternal and child health 
caie, schooling feeding and tood: tor wcuk. ine $ JU 
miUkm loan provided wrougb bilateral accord was con¬ 
cluded between India and the US m Hew ueibi on 
August 26, 1978 for inigational purposes in Gujarat. 
The US commitments for the Fiscal Year 1980 under 
FL-48U lood Aid Ittie ft, were in the form of gift 
commodities through American voluntary agencies. It 
amoupteu to s nuiuous. out vouiiubuiue.^ 

wrough world tood programme weie worW k 12.0 
nufiKuis and torougn cuopetauve league ot the US were 
wur.h k Ji.9 miUion. In ah, these luiahed upto $29/,4 
miihODs. 

A Changed Scenario t Lessuus lor India 

We have often been .irguiag that US has been very 
liberal and sympathetic towards India s tood probtems 
and her developmental programmes, it has aiso oeeu 
uouced mat a targe scale ^ertean aid has enanueued 
mio India fur we purposed of averting lood disaster, 
tiuuger, malnuuiuon andTfoi the eradwauon of poverty, 
diseases etc. But uurmg the past lew years, the per- 
kepuoos and attitude of the American guvemmeni nave 
undergone quahtaUve changes, it is dtlhcult to smgtc 
out reasons m order of preterence. However, we may 
say on the basis ot policy behaviour that attiiudiudl 
cuanges are of tar greater importance for indiia and 
the Ihird World countries. The change in the US slyit, 
strategy and approach may perhaps be traced out to 
i.s own domestic co^ulsions—decline in the suiplus 
stock and deteriorating situation in agricultural pro¬ 
duction. a result, Americans have laid down strin¬ 
gent conditions in regard to food aid programmes. For 
instance, repayment in dollars rather than in local cur¬ 
rencies is beipg stressed trooh by the US government. 
Such a slant in the US ^tmcy would frustrate the very 
rationale behind the original idea of pten^ihg food aid 
to the developing counhies. In fact, these {U’ogra'mmes 
were mainly inter^d to improve the foreign exchange 
position of the aid recipient nations wfai^ coi^ sot 
pfford to buy food commodities against the doU^r pay¬ 
ment. Due to the tightening pp of food aid terms, the 
rec^ient countries seem to be less incliaed to accqit 
the American food, except in exceptional Hreumstasces. 

Food aid strategists argue that instead of ‘growth- 
prouptiog effects’ of the programme, ft Uampeni^ 
t^ntives for producers ia India. to the dSemcen- 
tive effects of the external food aid, Indian fataneri have 
lost much interest ia produdng a^quate foodpiya to 
ixyje wi'h the critical feed situation at home. Local 
traders iiave also sought id cxidoft the farmers’ 
di^isfactkm. 
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ThQ» Is a tjjs osi^ 

pqjmlatioa »nrf the food ptodittti on to India. 
AlduHii^ there Is a upward tre^ in the 

pqiulatioii scenario throi^^out ttie woild« it cannot 
justil^ India’s rising popolation. On the other hand, 
Indian rdanners should! seriously take Jacob Rosin’s 
WBtniag if the growing rate of the wodd popu¬ 
lation were not brought under control, a “chemistic 
human society” would emerge in the near future. In 
Rosin’s views, the man would “one day” subsist on 
a diet ’to tally independent oi the process of assimila¬ 
tion.’ Keeping Rosin’s warning in view, India should 
^ t yfcft mgnnipgful and urgent steps to curb the popula- 
U<m explosion. Its plan strategists must also be aware 
that India’s deSectmg resources mi^t pose a serious 
chaJfenge to her agricultural and industrial infrastruc¬ 
ture if the populauon variable continued to dominate 
the national scene. 

Initlativea 

in order io stem the contingency of food crisis, 
India requires to control population growth at a much 
faster spWd and also needs to transform the tradi¬ 
tion based agriculture into the modern one. So far 
as populauon controlling measures are concerned, 
they Imve not been very encouraging. In fact, they 
can be successful in a country like China where 
naticnal propamming is compulsorily implemented 
without ignoring the fact of the conscious backing 
ul the people themselves. The latest statistics of the 
U.N. suggest that India's population is ‘surging ahead 
at 2.3 per cent a year, whereas China has managed 
to curb Its growth rate to 1.4 per cent.’ In a recently 
held seminar at the Oxford University, experts were 
of the opinion that if no “intensihed efforts” were 
made to control the population explosion throughout 
the world, the entire social order would reach the 
“breaking point.” In such circumstances, both the 
Indian pei^le and the government have a onerous 
moral oblig^ons to create appropriate conditions 
to boost fai^y planning measures. At the same time, 
a well-intepated government machinery is required 
to combine the Sssemination of knowledge about 
the family planning with offering of incentives to the 
peo]de on a hi^ly elaborative pattern. 

Besides the family planning measures as one of 
the effective means to decrease India’s dependence 
on the US food and other agencies, the Indian govern¬ 
ment should set itself to the task of increasing api: 
cultural production to tide over the criris at (he 
moment. This requires, a:; stressed earlier, a comp¬ 
lete agricultural mechanization, a complete trans¬ 
formation in tradition-oriented apiculture especially 
in the rural areas. The urban farmers have undoub- 
teffly been applying modern apicultoral inputs to 
raise the amcidture production, but rural farmers 
both put of l^orance and denial of access to modern 
saeatific means of farmiog have far lagged behind in 
the race. For instance, apicuUural inputs like tractors, 
fo^izers, insecticides, pesticides etc. arc not within 
their reat^, Rl^g costs, of these items have further 
dealt a serious bW to the ambitions of rural farmers. 


As the Indian government’s a gtie«q < nra l 

credit jppty, R et^icased its inability to Ubeiahse 
the at^onmod^ nuK^e loan seekers. Quite 

iecei^« alt the of^ition members oi Parltamient 
stzosi^, olmded for a large flow of credit to apt* 
cuthoe. Rot the Union Phumce Minister Pranab 
Muaherjee ^It out that there was no scope tot 
“Ubeoluiog cr^ts.” though the Minister conceded 
that doe to severe droupit conditions, the ^icuttutal 
ptoducrion might fall by about six million tonnes 
uuiing the current year, if the Indian government is 
reliK^t, for financial reasons, to come to 

the resmie of abysmally poor agriculture producer, 
there does not seem a moral justification to condemn 
and oRicize the foreign aid pvets for their stringent 
terms on the food assistance. ThR should not be 
interpreted as acquiescing in their policies, it is 
merely intended to press the pdnt that building or 
agri^tural infrastructure should not be neglected 
at any cost inspite of financial compulsions. 

Current trends indicate that India may face 
acute shortages in food items like edible oil, 
milk products, meat and dry-fruits. Nega¬ 
tive favors like poor harvest, worsening famine 
conditions and lack of incentives to farmers may 
further accentuate the critical rituation on the food 
front';’ As we find that crop losses in the states of 
Assam, West Bengal and Ctessa due to fickle mon¬ 
soon have been estimated at more than Rs. 1,10U 
crores this year. In northern States of Rajasthan, 
Haryana, Jammu and Kashmir, the situation has 
become srili worse. Due to the failure of the monsoon, 
the food output in several items has declined. The 
output ranging between 132 and 134 milKon tonnes 
during the past few years is alarmingly much lower 
than what was envisaged in the Sixth plan target. 
It, therefore, needs intensive concentration on agri¬ 
culture. Unseasonal rains in April—May 1982, 
damaged the wheat already procured and preserved 
by the government. So, India will have to import 
2.26 million tonnes of wheat from America which has 
already agreed to make early shipment of wheat. 
From our preceding discussion, we may conclude 
that within the parameters of economic develop¬ 
ment, India will have to chalk out strategies both in 
conceptual and operational sense if it has to do away 
with its dependence on the US food that, we have 
"tressed, has proved a negative factor in the overaH 
econmnic growth of Indm. 

Siiggcirions 

If XwBa is keen 'on achieving self-reliance on the 
food front, some broad suggestions may be listed as 
follows’. 

1. External food aid should not be allowed to 

frustrate the domes'ic producers’ initiatives 
to produce more food to cope with (he 
domestic demands. 

2. fifflesdovis measures should be taken to curb 

(he population explosion without under- 
mioipg the necessity of incrca.sing the 
growth rate of the biodgrain output. 

fcontinued on page 2.3) 
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Reorganii^ educational 
system for better standard of living 

A Nation's productivity and overall prosperity are a collective effort of individual citizens. 
Their skill, sincerity, hard labour and foresight can only help in achieving the national goals 
and objectives. 

ProC P.K. Jraa 


FROM THE DAWN of uvUmtiou, maa liai been 
ccaklessly working for producing food, energy and 
a variety of thing 3 from resources available aroiud 
him to meet his multifarious necessities. He is making 
constant endeavours towards improving his standard 
ul living and deriving more and more comlort for a 
better 1^. At the outset, he used his muscle power 
and brain in this process but in due course with ac¬ 
quisition of more and more knowledge and experien^, 
he started supplementing bis physical capabilities with 
those of other animals, in due course ^ became 
wiser and his analytical mind started functioning effi¬ 
ciently to harness the wealth of nature. Tu-day, inan 
has excelled in bis objective to replace the limited 
physical power by those of efficient and powerful 
machines. With the advancement of knowledge in 
various fields and the advent of modern computers, 
man has been highly successful to get more of the 
routine and complicated work done by machines in 
very short time. However, his brain power, extra¬ 
ordinary imagination and managerial telents are behind 
these achievements. In the modern times these have 
been criteria for allround develt^ment and industrial 
advancement of a nation. With the key of moddm 
science and techiwlogy in hand, man to-day has been 
able to unlock the hidden treasures of the na'ure and 
utilise them to produce his growing needs and create 
various facilities for better living and comfort. How¬ 
ever, these are countries having negligibie natural re¬ 
sources but talented manpower, which have been able 
to achieve very high standard of living. These scienti¬ 
fically advanc(^ countries are able to d'evelop im¬ 
proved processes apd better finished goods with less 
cost using imported raw materials and selling them to 
other countries after meeting their own requirements. 

Collective efforts 

A Nation’s productivity and overall pro^rity are 
a coBective ewrt of individual citizensr. Indr skill, 
sincerity, hard labour and foresight can only help in 
achieving the national goals and objectives. Fortunatefy 
t^ay most of the countries in the world are indepen¬ 
dent and are at liberty to use their own resources, 
talents and the gifts of science and technology to 
bringing up their socio-economic standards. However, 
it is a general experience that people of the developed 
countries arp more prodtictive and hence therp is an 
upward trend in their Gross National Product. As a 
result of tins, the government agricultural and indus¬ 
trial organizations could afford to give various tecen- 
flves from time to time to the people making steady 


improvement in their standard of living. 'The high 
standard of bvi^ in turn, is enabling theic society to 
undertake and implement various welfare programme 
tor the people including rendering various assistance 
to the oM and invalids. The citizens on their part be¬ 
come more sincere, honest and hardworking in dis¬ 
charging their duties and maintain discipline and de¬ 
velop better civic sense in day to day life in such a 
society. Behind such a progressive and organised society, 
if We keenly analyse a well-knitted educational system 
IS pervading. Generally in a developed country, there is 
a continuous improvement in educational system 
starting from college level. At every stage, the eiqterts 
and pinners of education keep in mind tl^ fundamen¬ 
tal (ffijective of education hov' much a citizen is going 
to contribute in the production stream of the Nation 
and prepare himself as a true citizen. In such an edu¬ 
cational system more stress is given on learning science 
and technology' and their application to meet ffic needs 
-of the changing society. Most of the developing and 
underdeveloped countries of (he world on the other 
hand operate on a very unsatisfactory system of edu¬ 
cation. In most of the cases the educatiraal system is 
obsolete. The students coming out of school and colics 
in such socities learn very Fitlle out of the education. It 
is not an exaggeration that they come out with frusira- 
tioD, because the type of education they receive, docs 
neither give them enough skill and confidence to stand 
on their own feel nor enable them to share the responsi¬ 
bilities and duties in the society. As a result of this 
many of them earn their livelihood by all sorts of odd 
and indecent means without being really productive. As 
a consequence, such a person instead of being an asset 
to the society, often proves himself a burden. It is a sad 
plight that the percentage of such citizens because of 
defective education is going up day by day. Various 
mischievous tactics, wrong p^ical affiUafions, high 
handedness and criminal actions come to his rescue in 
leading a so called better living. It has a tremendous 
demoralising effect on other citizens? who ate law 
abiding, honest, disciplined, sincere and hardworking. 

Gloomy {deture 

No doubt, the developing nations have registered 
a steady rise to their literacy, but the education both 
at school and college level presents more or less a 
gloomy picture today. Be^es steady dtelise in 
standard of education, the examination to test the 
knowledge, calibre and capabilities of the student ha<i 
also become a mockery, The sole objective of most 
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erf the students ig to get a ot degree ^ 

then by hook or crotrfc to into 9 job failing 
which to cam die UveGhood bSf epme taeaffi. Further, 
dther due to poverty and onfavoiirabfe situatiom in 
the society or lack of opportunities, many potentially 
talented chiMr^ do not get prefer facilities for bet¬ 
ter and higher educatkm in order to ewble them to 
make tangle contributions towards ultimate national 
product Lvhy. 

In most of the developing countries, manpower 
planning is not vcry satisfactruy. As a residt of this, 
lopsided devdopment takes place. A large numbm' of 
qualified persons ki some areas remain unemployed 
and frustrated, whereas in otlier discipline dearth of 
trained personel is felt. It is a fact that in manv 
developing countries, a mushroom growth of schools 
and colleges has taken place without infra¬ 

structural facilities and trained teachers. This trend 
in education instead of helping the society has been 
doing a great harm by producing greater mimber of 
unFoductivc citizcas. Such unqualified and unsuit- 
abre personalities when occupy various positions' in 
Government, Industrial and Educational Institutions 
create an inefficient and dishonest atmosphere re¬ 
sulting in decrease in standard in all levels of produc¬ 
tivity. Under these circumstances, with an unfavour¬ 
able system of education, even thmigh the nature’s 
bounty is abundant, it is next to impossible for a 
counlry to F^Sfcss and produce any tangible results 
towards upgrading the «ocio-economic standards of 
the people. 

GuirimkAnm 

In order to establish a healthy and developed so¬ 
ciety, the first and foremost step is to completely 
overhaul the present educational system. Education 
is judged from what a student learns in schooF minus 
what he forgets after he leaves the school. History 
testimonies that many of the developing countrie.s of 
today were hi^ly developed once in the past. In a 
country like India, in ancient times, every citizen was 
trained in the Guntkulashram and used to learn about 
different aspects of life fill he was fit and the Citm was 
satisfied enough that the Sishya could stand on his own 
feet Md able to contribute his share to the society. 
That B what is^ needed today. The philosophy of the 
old system of education should be revised with appro¬ 
priate changes and methodology. For example, the 
schools should have necessary infrastructure with bigWy 
trained and ideal teachers'. Teaching must be objective 
and vocafiopal in nature so that the child from the 
very beginning learns not only' routine humanities, but 
also how to be a good citizen, and makes best use of 
modem science and technology to improve the standard 
of living and protect the environment. He must also 
be conscious' of social problems including race and caste 
barriem. superstitions, family planning etc. and his role 
as a citizen to iradicate these. In the primary and high 
scl^l levels, emphasis on education and practical 
training should he given on modem methods of cirfti- 
vatlon and dairy production, and also preservation of 
crons and other agricultural produce. He should also 
be taught on the post-harirest technology including mo- 
cessfng of agricultural and anhrta! products in addWon 


lo other vocationa] trainiogs in the area of carpentry, 
blacksm^jt, tyeaviiig, tailoring, soap and detergents 
makipg, ete., if necessary tn iudustrial units. In this 
I'rocess the educational institutions may be partly sclf- 
supportii^ by selling the products made by the stu¬ 
dents. Sufficient emphasis from the very beginning 
siiould be given on learning and application of mathe¬ 
matics and science. Of course due emphasis ou learn¬ 
ing languages, history, civics and geography should 
be given so that this capabilities of expression be¬ 
come an asset in his day to day life. In this process 
the child prepares himself not only to cam his living 
but also prepares himself to contribute to the society 
in a right way. Further from the very beginning he 
would leam how to be more useful and F^ttlucfive 
and make his Hfc happy. 

H^ier education 

After school education, if a student desires for 
higher studies he should undergo rigorous written and 
practical test to determine his aptitude for higher 
education and also the discipline of his interest. Higher 
education being very expensive, it shoirfd be planned 
and assessed in such a way that those who would be 
trained in various disciplines could be absorbed pro¬ 
perly after completion of their education to meet the 
necessary requirements of various national Foj®ci9. 
Both education and examination system at the pre¬ 
sent days should be more objective oriented. With 
purposeful education, there is bound to be higher 
efficiency and very little room for any decrease in the 
moral and social standai\K. fn college level educa¬ 
tion, more emphasis should be given in the area of 
science and technology and sufficient institutions 
should be established in these disciplines. Admissions 
should be purely on bask of merit of the students 
and demand in the industrial and other technical and 
managerial fields. There should be enough scope for 
mobility of personnel particularly at the senior levels 
between administrative departments, industrial houses, 
education and research institutions and other impor¬ 
tant social organisations to give scope for better shar¬ 
ing of talents and experience. 

Thus right type of education is bound to increase 
lire productivity and general standard of the nation 
and moulding and grooming our children to sincere, 
disciplined and hard working people. Developing 
countries without any loss of time should get into tbe 
I ask of moderniskg and reorganising the educational 
svstem for achieving higher productivity and better 
socio-economic standard of living. Noble and talented 
citizens are our best manpower resource. 

Courtesy : All India Radio 
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Problem of povertjr and its alleriation 


TV xchemes in th&naehes are not important imlexs the hemfits from them percolate and 
permeate among the rural poor who need to he rehabiUtated and uplifted. It is only thremgh 
the involvement and participation of the masses in the development efforts that the State 
effort at the national level and constructive work at the grass-roots can be integrated. Rapid¬ 
ly increasing population is our biggest enemy in the race of rapid economic development. 


P. K. Bhargava 


INDIA HAS now the experience of over three 
decades of economic planning and as a result of 
sustained efiorts significant a^eveinenis have been 
made in the spheres of agriculture, industry, educa¬ 
tion, medical and public health services, communi¬ 
cations and transport, banking and insurance, etc. 
It Is beyond doubt that living conditions have im¬ 
proved everywhere, even in the backward areas. 
However, the fact remains that millions of ow peo- 
are still victims of abject poverty and they are 
not getting even the basic necessities of life. Mr. 
Charan Swgh, the former Prime Minister of India, 
is light when he says that “Poverty of India is ex¬ 
treme : it is, indeed, now regarded as proverbial. 
Even elementary necessities of life—^food, raiment 
and iheltcr—are ncfl available to tens of millions of 
our pecole to the required degree”. The fact is that 
the proWem of poverty is not only acute in our coun¬ 
try but its magnitude is also gigantic. 

The problem of poverty is not something new in 
this country as it has Kiisted throughout. The na¬ 
tional thinkers and leaders such as Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Ranaoe. Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru 
did suggest from time to time a strategy to solve the 
problem of poverty in India. It may be emphasised 
here that successive five-year Plans laid emphasis on 
ralsink the living standards of the masses but it was 
only in Uic Fifth Five Year Plan that removal of 
poverty was acknowledged as one of the principal 
objectives to be achieved. The Draft Fifth Five Year 
Flirt (1974-79) staled that ‘Removal o' ninertv and 
attainment of economic self-feliance are the two 
strategic goals that the country has set fot itself.” 
We arc In igreemail w'h the obscrv.aiion of the 
Planning Commission that “The e.si,stene; of poverty 
is incompatible w th the vision of an advanced, 
pn'spcmus. democratic, egalitarian and just society 
itfipi'Ci* in the concept of a socialist pattern of deve¬ 
lopment. In fact, it holds a potential threat to the 
onhy, integrity and independence of the country. Eli- 
niinadon erf poverty must, therefore, hav- “he I'iv.hest 
priority." The Sixth Five Year Plan (1980—85) also 
rli^lly stresses that "the redaetion in poverty should 
receive the highest priority in our development 
strategy." 

n 


No Aiffe mrivetsal norm 

It may be emphasised that there cannot be a 
single universal norm of poverty. Norms even for 
the basic needs and minimum requirements ate in¬ 
fluenced by a variety of factors and thus differ from 
society to society and varj? from time to time. Even 
Without making an empirical survey, it can easily 
be said that majority of Indian population could be 
said to be living in poverty if the norms of the west 
regarding basic needs or mkiimum requirements are 
applied to our society. Professor Dantwala observes 
that “A fifth of the population of the United States, 
a nation with highest per capita income, were offi¬ 
cially described in 1964 as ‘living in conditions of 
poverty'. By the official U.S. standard for 1970, a 
family of four was poor If its income was less than 
S 3944 a year. Judged by .the same standard, pro¬ 
bably 99 ^r cent of India’s population could be 
said to be living in poverty.” It Is therefore neces¬ 
sary that a distinction must be made between ab¬ 
solute and relative poverty. For developed coun¬ 
tries, the problem is not that of providing basic neces¬ 
sities of life to their citizens as they arc already in 
a prattlon to enjoy some comforts, if not the luxuries 
of life. In such societies, the concern of the State is 
the distribution of income andjor consumption among 
different groups of people. However, in developing 
countries Hke India the concern of the Stale is to 
make available to the citizens the basic necessities 
of life, viz. the food, shelter and clothing. Accor¬ 
dingly, the concept^ of absolute poverty Is more re¬ 
levant and appropriate for the developing countries. 
In relative sense, poverty is bound to exist in aU socie¬ 
ties and all countries and will ever be with us. Hence 
in the context of a poor country like India, it is the 
absolute poverty which the scholars have tried to 
measure. 

Consomptlon-exiiieiidKiite ratio 

In India, consumption-expenditure has rightly 
Been considered mote appropriate and relevant for 
the measurement of poverty. The usual method is to 
fix a poverty level in terms of an overall per eppHa 
consomption-expenehture which is needed to en^re 
« gertiin tnitrttfiam Morle-intake. Several esSmates 
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y» jarriing puVUty IQ ti)6 COUAUy ^VC b06Q CUltde 
tr iun ,10 tiokCi lbs ^^bounissitKi iuts de* 

poverty line oa the basis of the lecommeaded 
QUthtiofial lequuemeots 2400 caloues pet petsoo 
per day tun rural areas aad 2100 calqtx^ per per¬ 
son per day for urban areas, Qn this ba^i it has 
been estimalted that, at 1979-80 prices Ks. 76 per 
m nniti in rural mens and Ks. 88 per month in urban 
areas are rec|uired to meet the mmunvim nutrtuoual 
standard. ARdying Hus critoion, the National Sam¬ 
ple Survey Cd2nd Kound) incLcated that the number 
o£ people below the poverty line in 1977-78 in ru¬ 
ral areas was 2S1.66 milhon and m urban areas the 
numtor was 51.10 million : the average monthly 
per capita consumption for people below the poverty 
line (at 1977-78 prices) in itual and urban areas 
was Ks. 44.96 and Rs. 53.87, respectively. Thus a 
considerable propc^on of our population lives be¬ 
low the poverty line : the percentage of such peo¬ 
ple was 48.13 in 1977-78 as aj^mst 51.49 in 
1972-73. It may, however, be noted that whib the 
percentage of population hving* bebw the poverty 
line has declined marginally, the number of such 
people in absolute terms increased from 302.76 mil¬ 
lion in 1977-78 to 316.84 million in 1979-80. Need¬ 
less to say, a large majority of the poor lives in ru¬ 
ral areas : the percentage of population living be¬ 
low the poverty line in rural areas was 50.82 in 
1977-78 as against the corresponding percentage of 
54.05 in 1972-73. Most of the rur^ people living 
below the poverty line belong to the categories 
landless labourers, small and marginal farmers, lu- 
ral artisans and backward classes who have either no 
assets or if they have some they are plagued by low 
productivity and consequently low income. These 
people do not have necessary skills which could en¬ 
able them to have regular full time jobs. They do 
not have work for some part of the year and at times 
they have irregular and seasonal work. In urban areas 
the poor are to be found mostly in the unorganised 
sector with irregular employment and they are gene¬ 
rally paid low wages. 

The Draft Fifth Five Year Plan (1974—79) has 
stated that “The twin causes of poverty are under- 
develqmient and inequality. It is inadmissible to 
i^ore or underplay either factor.” Accordingly the 
size of the national income must increase and along 
^th it inequalitities in the distribution of wealth and 
income must also be reduced since “.. .inegalitarian 
structure of society is especially detrimental to pro- 
g^s in India because economic levels are generally 
pitifully low and the poverty of its masses is debili¬ 
tating and degrading.” Thus, powth and reduction 
in bequality are both indispensable for alleviating 
poverty. 

Roaevii ct poverty 

If every Intfian has to be made available with 
larger basket of goods and services, then h is obvi¬ 
ous that the levrf of national income|production must 
increase. About five decades ago, professor C. N. 

Valdl ri^tly stated that “.if India is to grow 

richer, esc in otiwi words, if the avmnge Indian is to 
Cet a larger diare tor himself from the production 
of the country, tlwn on the one band the production 


ilseJf should be macased, and on the other, h 
shouhi be so arranged thm ihe total produbdon 
should be available for distnbution witbiu the count¬ 
ry itself, that is, among the sons ol the soil.” it may 
however, be emphasised that raising the level of na¬ 
tional income alone is not enough, its composition 
and distribution is equally important. Inyestments which 
have b^n made to produce luxury >'lems such as 
cars and remgerators add to the value of output| 
production and push up the index of national in¬ 
come. But such increases in national income do not 
satisfy the wants|necessiti&s of masses; instead en¬ 
courage coDSiH^us ewsumpUon by a small sec¬ 
tion of the society which is relatively be'tter-off. 'ihis 
is undesirabb both from social and economic points 
of vbw. An optimal allocation of resources is, 'there¬ 
fore, of utmost importance. Unortunaiely, tins 
has noff been given due attention by the Indian plan¬ 
ners during the process of development and to that 
extent this ne^ect constitutes a failure of economic 
planning in India. 

Wide inequalities in the distribution of wealtii 
and income are found both in rural and urban areas. 
A mnaber of studies are availabb in this regard. Ine¬ 
qualities in the distribution of wealth and income 
^IHdve the ‘have nots’ from sharing the national 
prosperity and progress. Accordin^y, such measures 
must be devised as may enable the poor to increase 
their share in the wealth and income of the nation. 
One of the measures to bring about a better distri¬ 
bution of wealth would be raising the wage levels, 
especially of the unorganised sections of the labour 
force. As they are unorganised, their wages are not 
commensurate even witit their produciviiy—^mini¬ 
mum wages must, therefore, be prescribed. Accumu- 
ktion of wealth in the hands of a few and conspicu¬ 
ous consumption of the power elite should be rigo¬ 
rously curtailed through various' fiscal and other 
measures. 

The probbm of poverty is directly related to the 
existence of unemployment, under-employment and 
low productivity employment. With the passage of 
time the backlog of unemployment has increased. 
At the beginning of the Second Plan, the number of 
unemploy^ persons was 5.3 million which was esti¬ 
mated to have increase to 18.7 million in 1971 by 
the Expert Committee on Unemployment (Bhagwati 
Committee) that submitted its report in 1973. After 
1970-71, the Planning Commission stopped estimat¬ 
ing the backlog of unemployment and only the 
guess estimaes are all that are available. Professor 
Raj Krishna and Amartya Sen provided estimates for 
1971 of 9.25 million unemployed, 12.20 million 
severely under-employed and 7.84 million modera¬ 
tely under-employ^. By this' reckoning for the first 
two categories, the figure has been estimated any¬ 
where between 28 and 35 million by 1976. 

UBCo^loyiBent and poverty 

As the problem of unemployment and poverty ate 
intmrelated, one cannot be reduced without reducing 
the Incidence of the other. There is, however, nothing 
like a serious employment policy and manpower 
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planning. There app^ to be hardly any scope to 
abaxb the sutphia toboux force in industry unless 
the technology employed is radically changed siim 
the past expoience of industrialization m iadia 
shows the proportion of rural to urban premia' 
U(« has remained almost unchanged with around 80 
per cent of the population in countryside. It is 

mtcresung to note that “-in India fairly rapid 

growth in the non-agiicultuxal sectors in the last 
25 years of planned development has completely fail¬ 
ed to make any noticeable impact on the industrial 
distribution of the work force... employment growth 
with in these sectors has been insuffident to absorb 
an increasmg proportion of the labour force.” It is 
also reported that within the organised sector as a 
whole, and the manufacturing sector in particular, 
the rate of employment absorption in the public sec¬ 
tor has been much greater than in the private sec¬ 
tors. So between 1965-66 and 1976-77 in the 
ganised sector, the public sector averaged a 3.65 
per cent annual rate of employment compared to a 
0.04 per cent increase in the private sector. Under 
such a situation and with more active participation 
of the private sector in the industrial expansion of 
the country, it is likely that the problem of unem¬ 
ployment may worsen in future. Hence, the solution 
before us is to favour labour-intensive technique for 
our industries. In addition, more and more wage- 
goods should be produced. Above all, there should 
be a proper planning of human resources and require¬ 
ments. 

It n^ also be emphasised here that no programme 
regarding removal of poverty can succeed in an eco^ 
oomy where prices have a tendency to rise conti¬ 
nuously at a rapid rate. The Indian economy has 
been under the pressure of rising prices continuous¬ 
ly since 1956-57 and in recent years the problem has 
become more acute. Rapidly rising prices have un¬ 
favourably altered the distribution of wedth and in¬ 
come in our society and have created fr^h inequities. 
Although, the Fourth Plan laid ^eat stress on growth 
with stability as one of the main objectives to be 
achieved but the situation has been the other way 
round. The inflationary situation is so alarming in 
the country that it needs to be tackled on a far root¬ 
ing throu^ various monetary, non-monetary and 
fiscal measures because in the absence of price stabi¬ 
lity not only the existing disparities will widen but 
new inequities may also emerge to the detriment of 
the poor. 


Rmxieitoifloii of agratlaB relatloin 

Since the incidence of poverty is relatively more 
in rural areas, reorientation pf agrarian relations is 
essential so that the ownership of land is shared by 
a larger number. Various land r^mm measures have 
been devised by the Government from time to time 
but the fact remains that their implementation has 
been too poor. In consequence, tiie rural masses 
have continued to sufifer. At a recent Conlerence or¬ 
ganised by the Ministry of Rand Development it has 
been bapiessed upon the St^ Governments to set¬ 
up additional courts and appoint special legal ad- 
vbisti for speedy implementation of land reforms. 


WMle there is necessity of impleineating lapd reform 
measures, the urgent^ of imoviding various stq>pic- 
meotary inputs to the fanxiets so as to increue the 
produce on the farm cannot be over emphasised. It 
would be in the timess of things that various inputs! 
tacilitiesi are provided to the taimer under one unir* 
brella in the village so that be is really able to in¬ 
crease '(he produce on his farm. The concerned agen¬ 
cy should also assure him a fair price for his mar- 
Imtable surplus. . . 

The Goverament basi devised special programmes 
for alleviation of poverty in rural areas, in addition 
to the general measures adopted to increase the le¬ 
vels of employment and income in various sectors 
like agriculture and allied activities, construction, 
industnes, etc., and has also extended the benefits of 
various social services (such as education, healtii 
and family welfare, bousing, water supply wd sani- 
itation) to {he raid poor. 

Among the various special programmes devised by 
the Government for aiievidion of poverty in rural 
areas integrated Rural Development ITogranime 
(IRDP) and National Rural Employment Program¬ 
me (NREP) need special mention. The IRD pro-' 
gramme was launched in 1978-79 w*th the primary 
objective of raising the poorest families in rural areas 
above the poverty line by giving them income gene¬ 
rating assets and access to credt and other inputs. 
The target group consisting of the poorest among the 
poor indudes small and mar^al farmers, agrii^tu- 
tural and noa-agricultuial l^ureis, rural artisans 
craftsmen and scheduled tribes and in fact all per¬ 
sons who live below the poverty line. The benefits 
under this programme are to flow exclusively to 
this target group. 

IRDP 

The IRD programme was initially taken up in 
2300 blocks in the country but was extended to all 
the blocks in the country from October 2, 1980 in 
view of the mass poverty and imemployment in rural 
areas. From the same date, the Small Farmers Deve¬ 
lopment Agency (SEDA) programme, which was 
under implementation in selected areas', was mer^d 
with IRDP. Similiaily, the special livestock produc¬ 
tion programme which was in operation in 21 States 
and ^ Union Territories was also merged with IRDP. 

The Sixth Five Year Plan (1980-85) attaches great 
importance to this programme and it aims at assist¬ 
ing 3000 families per block. With 5000 blocks in the 
country, the Plan hopes to cover IS million families! 
hooseholds or 75 nuUion people. The total expoidi- 
tuK under this programme during the iSxth Plan will 
be Rs. 1500 ctores which will be shared between the 
Centre and the States on a 50 ; 50 basis. During the 
year 1980-81, the Central share of allocation amiount- 
ed to, Rs. 127.8 crores but the actual amount re¬ 
leased was only Rs. 19.18 acres. Similarly, the tar- 
get number of families to be assisted was fixed at 3 
million but the actuiti nnmba families boi^t- 
ing nnder the tdiaiie was 2.14 lakhs. It is also to 
be noted that the aggrogate actual expenditure on 
IRPD was Rs. 10 croraa daring the first four months 
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of the fiaaodal Year 1980-81 ;‘The short faU in the 
of ftiada allocated m the ptogtamae u 
reportedly attribuled to the alow progrw^de by 
State Governments in implenieoting iw Craties 
delines residing the programmet It is reported that 
most of the St^te Oovennnents have not even set up 
Buttable block level ageodes” The programme has 
thus not made proper headway. 

Started in 1977 under the name of the Food for 
Work Programme, the National Rural Emplc^rment Pro¬ 
gramme aims at genwrating additional employment 
in rural areas thtOT^ utilisation of available stocks 
of foodgrains and thereby creating durable commu¬ 
nity assets for strengthening the rural infrastructure 
which will lead to rapid growth of rural economy and 
also raise steadily the income levels of the rural pooh 
Under this programme, allocations to different States] 
Union Territories are made on the basis of weight- 
age erf 75 per cent given to the population of agri¬ 
cultural labourers and mar^nal farmers and 25 per 
cent to the incidence of poverty in each State. Wages 
are paid partly in the form of foodgrains and partly 
in cash. The programme has become an important 
agency for rural development. During the three year 
period (1977-78 to 1979-80), large number of com¬ 
munity assets in the rural areas were created which 
had an impact on the quality of life in the villages 
all over the country. Additional cmnlovroent generat¬ 
ed during the year 1979-80 was 5336.66 lakh man- 
davs as against the correspemding figure of 3556.97 
lakh mandays in 1978-79 and 744.34 lakh mandayS 
in 1977-78. Besides generating additiimal emplov- 
raent in the rural areas, the programme has manifold 
benefits. As part of the wages have necessarily to be 
paid in food grains, the programme has the impact 
of raising the level of minimum wages and increases 
the income of the rural poor, improves their nutri¬ 
tional standards, helps to stabilise prices of food- 
grains. and provides an instant sobition to the prob¬ 
lem of destitution and abrupt unemplovment. The 
Sixth Five Year Plan 1980-85) relies greatly on 
this programme as an instrument for the generation 
of cmplovnj,ent. It is estimated that the NREP will crea' 
employment for 300-400 million mandays of employ¬ 
ment every year. 

Benefits tor dw nnnl poor 

Needless to sav. the schemes in themselves are 
not important unless the benefits from them perco¬ 
late and permeate among the rural poor who need to 
be Tehabilftated and uplifted. It is only throuph the 
involvement and participation of the masses in the 
development efforts that the State effort at the national 
level and constnKtive work at the grass-roots can be 
integrated. 

Finally it mav be pointed out that rapidly increas¬ 
ing population is our biraiest enemv in the race of 
rapid economic development. Increasing population 
reduces our gains on all economic fronts and. at 
times, intensifies the existing problems. Surely, we can¬ 
not wage a war against poverty unless the growth 
of our population is effertively controlled. Between 
1971 and 1981. the rate of increase in our popula¬ 
tion has c^e down by only 0.05 per cent : the rate 
of growth WM 24.80 per cent between 1961-71 
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which came down to 24.75 per cent between 1971- 
81. Itita docUne in the rate trf growth of out popu¬ 
lation is too inadequate in riew of the fact that the 
number people living below the poverty line has 
continued to increase with the growing size of our 
popul^rm. By 2000 A.D. our population is likely 
to be 100 crores and even if we assume that there 
will be a reduction in the percentage of population 
living below the poverty line, the number of such 
people will be much more than what it is today. 
Hence, control of population must be the concern 
of the entire country and a policy to encourage 
small sized families must be adopted. A number of 
incentives and disincentives must be devised and prac¬ 
tised for the purpose because “In the ultimate analysis 
the success of our efforts In eliminating poverty and 
unemployment will depend on the extent to which 
we succeed in reducing the rate of peculation grovrth.” 

n 


(continued from page 19) 

3. Nutrition sector be given a fllBp to dis¬ 

courage export produce. 

4. Infrastructural facilities in agriculture should 

be improved, extended and strengthened. 
Chemical fertilizers should be made avail¬ 
able at a cheaper rate especially to the rural 
farmers. 

5. Strategy should be adopted to provide affluent 

water by sinking more tubewells if natural 
vagaries were to be averted. 

6 . Rural farming should be given top priority over 

the urban one. 

7. The public distribution system should be 

unproved if the supply of food grain is to be 
ensured at all levefc in an equitous manner 
especudly to the weaker sections of the 
Indian society. 

AssesBtaieiil 

Fkom the US point of view, the food aid ftiiled as 
a political resource. Especially after the emergence 
of Banglade^, American policy makers saw no 
strong case for more aid to India because its stratefpe 
assessment of the region underwent a qualitative 
change. Frtrni the Indian perspective, the food aid 
proved useful only as a temporary relief measure, 
but in the long range policy terms, it failed to build 
the Indian economy. On the othex hand, its disincen¬ 
tive impact on the domestic producers became more 
apparent ever since India’s dependence on the US 
food increased. At the end. we may shm up that if 
India is to attain tiie goal of self-reliance, it will have 
to combine the efforts of controlling the rising popula¬ 
tion with the aim of boosting agricultural production 
through technolopca! application. The Indian 
government vriH also have to revise its policies 
towards the rural farming and its overall credit policy 
without losteg any further time. This may create 
favourable conditions for disciplining the economy 
and ensuring a qualitative life to the neglected strata 
of the society. □ 
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IRDP benefits 22 lakh families of S.C.s and S.T.s 


There has been greater coverage for scheduled castes and scheduled tribes under the Tnte- 
grated Rural Development Programme (IRDP). Over 41.5 per cent of the families belong¬ 
ing to S.C. and S.T. as against the target of 30 per cent have been ben^ted under the Pro¬ 
gramme. 


PRIORHY IS BEING GIVEN to Scheduled Caste 
and Scheduled Tribe families luder the Integrated 
Riffal Development Programme (IRDP). During 
1982-83, IRDP benefited over 41.5 per cent of tlw 
Schedule Castes and Scheduled Tribes families aS 
against the target of 30 per cent. According to the 
reports available till February 1983 out of 22 lakh 
beneficiaries, 6.73 lakh were from Scheduled Castes 
and 2.37 from Scheduled Tribes. The percentage of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes coverage in the 
previous year was 35 per cent. 

The Centre has released a sum of Rs. 176.17 crores 
in 1982-83 for the IRDP as apinst Rs. 128.44 crores 
in the previous year. It represents an increase of 37 
per cent. 

According to the reports’ received from the States the 
total expenditure under the IRDP upto January 1983 is 
Rs. 190 crores. Besides, Rs. 380.72 crores have been 
mobilised as term-credit from financial institutions The 
total investment thus comes to Rs. 570.8 crores. 

There has been a marked increase in both per cainta 
subsidy and per capita credit in 1982-83. While per 
capita subsidy went upto Rs. 1036 from Rs. 928, the 
per capita credit increased to Rs. 2076 from Rs. 1713. 
The total per caffita investment has thus gone upto 
Rs. 3112 as against Rs. 2641 in 1981-82 

Implementation of programmes 

There has been considerable improvement in the pace 
of implementation in the programme in the States as 
comoared to last year. Upto December 1982. the ex¬ 
penditure incurred represented a step up of 28,3 ner 
cent as compared to expenditure upto December 1981 
in the previous year. Similarly the term-credit mobilised 
has also cone up by 65.6 per cent. 

Impact studies of Integrated Rural Development 
Programmes have been carried out in some of these 
States like Tamil Nadu, Rajasthan and Gujarat. The 
study in eight districts of Tamil Nadu reveals that 40 
per cent of the beneficiaries assisted during 1980-81 
have crossed the poverty line by August 1982, Similarly 
29 per cent of the beneficiaries assisted in 1981-82 
have crossed the poverty line by August 1982. 

In Gujarat the study intticates that more than 50 per 
cent of families have improved thdr income to the 
extent of Rs. 2000 to Rs. 3(X)0 and 33.17 per cent of 
the families have increased thdr income between 
R.S. 1000 and Rs. 2(XX). The sample survey of 10 per 
cent of beneficiaries conduct^ in Madhya Pradesh haX 
indicated that over 80 per cent of the families have 
reported increase in their annual Income. About 19.6 


per cent cases have not been able to come up because 
of various reasons such a.s non-completion of projects, 
non-availability of raw materials and market facilities 
etc. 

In Rajasthan the step up in the overall per capita 
income of beneficiaries assisted in 1978-79 over a period 
of three years ranges from 31.5 per cent to 76.8 per 
cent. In case of families assisted in 1979-80 overall 
per capita incremental income over two years period 
varies between 12 and 22 per cent. 

Linitflag factors 

Among the various limiting factors in Implementing 
the scheme is the lack of proper administrative set-up. 
Out of 17 States. Union Territories! for which addi¬ 
tional staff have been approved, only three have ao- 
nroacbed the Central Government for release of funds. 
Another reason is frequent transfer of key officials like 
Project Directors and District Ma^strates. 

The State/Union Territories which are lagging behind 
on the basis of performance in the first two years’ of the 
Plan are Assam, Bihar. West Bengal and the Union 
Territories. In view of the peculiar problems of basic 
infrastructure in the North-Eastern Region the Ministry 
of Rural Development has set-up a Committee to study 
*he programmes and suggest modified pattern for that 
area. 

In terms of percentage of Central share released to 
the States the performance last year has been better 
"•s romnared to 1981-82. Onlv in case of Meghalava, 
Nagaland and Pondieherrv there was a shortfall. 
Whereas in 1981-82 four Union Territories were not 
able to avail of anv assistance during the entire vear, 
last year aB SfafesIUnion Territories availed of the 
assistance. It is expected that both the financial and 
physical targets of the last year will be achieved. 

IRDP in 20-P<Jiit Programme 

Integrated Rural Development now forms an im¬ 
portant component of the New 20-Point Programme. 
The programme aims at benefitting 15 million famifies 
to increase their income above the poverty line. An 
outlay of Rs’. 1500 crores have been provided for the 
scheme for the Sixth Plan which udll be shared equally 
betu’cen the Centre and the States. Besides Rs. 3000 
crores wiR be provided by the finandal histltations 8S 
loans leading to investmerit of Rs. 4500 crores. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Mid-Tenn Appraisal of Sixth Plan under way 

According to the Anrmal Report of the Planning Commission for the year 1982-83, the Com¬ 
mission is engaged m working out details of resources and balance of payment projection 
of the Sixth Plan, The Commission has also launched a scheme aimed at strengthening 
the district level planning machinery. 


THE PLANNING COMMISSION HAS been 
engaged in the mid-tem appraisal of the Sixth Five 
Year Plan. This included, among others, detailed 
work relating to resources and balance of payment 
projections. This has been brought out by the Annual 
Report of Planning Commission for the year 1982-83. 

While the sdieme for strengthening of the plan¬ 
ning machinery at State level is being continued, 
another scheme for strengthening the district level 
planning machmeiy was launch^ during the year. 
Under Sie scheme the Central Government proposes 
to reimburse to the State Governments upto half 
of the total expenditure incurred by them. 

The Commission maintained the tempo in accord¬ 
ing investment approvals to new schemes. The sche¬ 
mes approved during the year included power pro¬ 
jects like the Central Super Thermal Stations at Vin- 
dhyachal, Riband and Ramagundam Extension. In 
the context of future bulk transmission of power for 
fetmiag f. national grid, a steering committee was con¬ 
stituted to recommend hardware and systems studies. 

Review of energy sector 

A critical review of the coal and lignite sectors 
performance during the first two years of the Sixth 
Plan was carried out. Twelve coal projects with a 
capacity of 17.4 milli on tonnes were cleared. In ad¬ 
dition, expansion of the second lignite mine at Ney- 
veli, raising the annual capacity from 4.5 million ton¬ 
nes to 10.5 million tonnes was alsp approved. Speaal 
initiative was also taken for drawing up an explora¬ 
tion scheme for evaluation of lignite resources in 
Rajasthan. 

A detailed examination of demand projections for 
petroleum products was carried out in collaboration 
with the Department of Petroleum. A number of 
energy conservation and pollution abatement schemes 
were examined and cleared. The Commission also 
examined 30 other major projects and schemes per¬ 
taining to oil exploration, handling facilities, refin¬ 
ing and marketing. 

The Commission carried out a review of estimates 
of financial requirements and of anticipated achieve¬ 
ment of capacity and production targets of major 
industries in the country. The Commission has initiat¬ 
ed follow-up action on the findings of the Study 
Group on ‘Financing of Investment in the Private 
Corporate Sector in the Sixth Plan*. Wrarking Groups 
have also been set up to prepare long-term profiles 

demand and development programmes upto 7.000 
A.D. for iron and steel, fertilisers, non-terrous metals, 
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petroleum and coal. Other studies undertaken 
included demand for textiles and synthetic fibres upto 
1989-90, power availability and necessity of captive 
power plants for metallurgical projects, the Statewise 
demand-supply position of alcohol in 1989-90, de¬ 
mand projections for explosives and for major ^tro- 
chemic^. 

Among the important projects in Uie transport 
sector assessed or cleared by the Commission were 
construction of four new railway lines, three gauge 
cations. As this Programme now forms part of the 
prehensive schemes for improvement of draughts In 
the Hooghly esto^, purchase df airbuses and Boe¬ 
ing aircraft for Air India and Indian Airlines, exten¬ 
sion of Vayudoot operations, purchase of cargo ves¬ 
sel, tankers and bulk carriers and construction of a 
bridge on the river Yamuna at Delhi. The Commis¬ 
sion also set up a Working Group for the Seventh 
Five Year Plan for the ports sector to identify, inter 
alia, major schemes at dififerent ports to be incorporat¬ 
ed in die Seventh Plan. 

UnlversaBsadon of educattoa 

The Commission was engaged in the preparatiOB 
of pips for universalisation of elementary educa¬ 
tion in pursuance of the directive of the National 
Committee on Elementary Education. It also exa¬ 
mined proposals for foreign technical assistance. 
These included 74 proposals under UNDP Assistance 
and 43 under bilateral technical assistance. ITie Com¬ 
mission reviewed about 900 Science & Technology 
schemes of 31 Departments spread over 14 socio¬ 
economic sectors during the year. 

The Planning Commission reviewed the Integrat¬ 
ed Child Development Services Scheme in respect 
of the cost^ estimates and the personnel requirements 
of the project and brought about necessary modifi¬ 
cations. As this Programxno now forms part of the 
New 20 Point Programme, its scope has been enlarg¬ 
ed from 600 envisaged originally to 1000 ICDS pro¬ 
jects for the Sixth Plan period. A decision was also 
t^en to implement the scheme of integrated educa¬ 
tion of the handicapped as a &nirally-sponsored 
scheme (on 100 per cent Central-support l»$is) in¬ 
stead of idiaiing it with the States on the basis of 50 
per cent matemng contribution. The scope of the 
scheme “Grant-in-aid to voluntary organisation” in 
the field of social defence was expanded to cover the 
voluntary organisations working in other fields of 
social welfare. 

The progress of implementation of schemes and 
programmes included in the Tribal Sub-Plan and 
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Scheduled Ca^ Coiu|x»eDt Plans was reviewed and 
targets laid down. I^>eciai emi^is has been laid on 
the develqpmrat of extremdy backward tribal <»>m- 
munibes termed as “Primitive Tribal Groups”. l>ur- 
ing the year, 19 such groups were ideniiied, in ad^ 
Uon to 52 ^oupe identified till 1981-82. 

The report of the National Committee on Deve¬ 
lopment Backward Areas in respect of tribal areas 
was examined and comments invited from the con¬ 
cerned Ministries and Sate Governments. 

The identification and freeing of bonded labour 
gained additional momentum during the year. The 
scheme of rehabilitation of bonded labourers was 
integrated with the other ongoing schemes to pro¬ 
vide greater benefits to the freed bonded labourers. 
There was steady progress in setting up of Distridt 
Manpower Planning and Employment Generation 
Councils by State Governments during the year. 

20-Poiiit Programme 

The revised 20-Point Programme announced by 
the Ftimc Minister in January 1982 focussed on 
some of the important socal and economic program¬ 
mes included in the Sixth Plan, and seeks to impart 
greater dynamism to these, llie revised 20-Point 
Programme forms an integral part of the SLxth Plan 
and financial outlays and physical targets under the 
different items have been derived from the approv¬ 
ed Sixth Plan and Annual Plan outlays. A 20-Poinl 
Programme ceU was set up in the Planning Commis¬ 
sion in April 1982 to monitor and evaluate the per¬ 
formance in respect of various items ol the program¬ 
me in different States and Union Territories. Moni¬ 
toring machinery has been established in all States 
and UTs and Central Ministries. At the Centre, a 
high level Cabinet Committee under the chairman¬ 
ship of the Prime Minister has been set up to review 
the progress and implementation of the Programme. 

The CeU brought out Monthly Progress Report 
giving achievements of the critical physical targets 
lor the various points.- Quarterly Progress Reports 
giving comprehensive evaluatory reports and recom¬ 
mendations were also brought out. ‘ 

The causes of imbalance in the finances of a few 
States were examined and the Ministry of Finance, 
in consultation with the Planning Commission and 
Reserve Bank of India, evolved a fresh Overdraft 
Regulation Scheme which became operative from 
1st July, 1982, This was to obviate recourse to ac¬ 
commodation from the Reserve Bank of India as a 
source of financing the State Plans. 

The Plannmg Commission finalised 121 apprfdsal 
notes on new proposals during 1982. These included 
nine pertaining to fertiUsers and chemicals, 20 to 
petroleum and petro-chemicals, 37 to coal, steel, 
mines and metals, 10 other industrial projects, 6 
power projects, 12 food and agriculture, schemes 18 
shippng, transport, tourism and civil aviation propo¬ 
sals 4 regarding communications and 5 other pro¬ 
posals. In addition, the Commission also prepared 
aroraisal notes on 42 revised cost estimates, 5 sup¬ 
plementary notes and one ex-post evaluation. 


The Ugh-Iev^ Expert Group set up in 1981 to 
exanfine the working of the Int^rs^ Rural Deve¬ 
lopment and other Poverty Alleviation Programmes 
submitted its report in February 1982. 
The report is being processed with the help of the 
concerned Central Ministries, States and Union Tcr- 
rftories. Under the Land Reforms Programme, the 
Commission examined amendment to the land laws 
of Bihar, West Bengal, Haryana and Andhra Pra¬ 
desh to bring them in line with the national guide¬ 
lines. A Study Group was also set up to study the 
drawbacks in the functioning of the Centrally-spon¬ 
sored schemes relating to ‘Financial Assistance to 
Assignees of Ceiling Surplus Land’ and suggest steps 
for its effective implementation by States. 

The Advisory Committee on Irrigation, Flood 
Control and Multipurpose Projects considered 47 
major and medium irrigation, flood control and 
multi-purpo.se projects during the year. 

The Planning Commission analysed progress of 
Plan projects and achievement of targets in 20-sub 
sectors of Industries and minerals, energy, transport, 
irrigation, rural development and education. Quarter¬ 
ly reports for the Cabinet were prepared on produc¬ 
tion performance and project implementation in 
selected sectors, namely fertilisers, steel, coal,'power 
and railways. The problem areas along with action 
points for taking remedial measures were also identi¬ 
fied in these reports. Reports on the status of pro¬ 
gress of work on 51 Central Sector Projects under 
construction, each cosfting Rs, 100 crores or more, 
were prepared indicating the critical problem arcus 
for initiating corrective action during the year. □ 


(Continued from page 26) 

Each year 600 families are to be covered in every 
block. Of this about 400 beneficiaries are expected to 
be covered under agriculture and allied sectors and 
atleast 30 per cent of the total number of famili% as¬ 
sisted should belong to Scheduled Castes and Schedul¬ 
ed Tribes. However, the coverage of Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes has been higher since 1981-82. 

The programme is being implemented at the (firtrict 
level by District Rural Development Agencies which 
have been set-up in all districts. The agencies arc 
headed by the Deputy Commissioner ColtectorjChief 
Executive Officer of the Zila Parishads. Other mem¬ 
bers of the Governing Body are MP’s and MLA’tf of 
the areas, representatives <k banks, general managers 
of Die, two representatives of w^er sections and 
one representative of rural women. □ 
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Scirace & Technology Notes 


lijuser irarfs atonartch nicer 

SOVIET scieriUsts have started using laser beams 
to treat gastric ulcers. They also stimulated the blo- 
loacally active points on human body by using laser 
tcoinique, which they call laseropancture. 

The specialists scan the stomach with the help of 
a special instrument—fibrogastroscope. An optical 
fibre attached to the laser simultaneous^ conducts its 
beam to the affected part of the stomach. The process 
hardly takes more than a second. 

Moreover, the beams heal the ulcer very quickly— 
in two, three or five sessions, depending on the con¬ 
ditions of the ulcer. The laser therapy takes half the 
time of the earlier method of treatment. 

(APN) 

New wheat variety for both hot and cold climate 

SOVIET scientists have developed a new variety of 
wheat adapted well to both the hot zones as well as 
alpine climate. Highly nutritive, its yield per hectare 
is about e^hty quintals. 

Over the last few years, Kirghiz plant breeders' 
have handed over to the collective farms nine such 
valuable varieties and hybrids of headed crops and 
maize. Plant breeders abroad also show keen interest 
in tlie new variety called “Przhevalskaya” developed 
fi,' the Kirghiz Scientists. 

The Soviet specialists maintain that the yield of any 
wheat or rye variety can be increased at least by 40 
per cent on the basis of their heredity mechanism. 

(APN) 

National Leprosy Eradication Cornmlnslnn 

A NATIONAL LEPROSY ERADICATION 
COMMISSION has been constituted for the guidance 
and surveillance of the leprosy Eradication Program¬ 
me under the Cliairmanship of the Union Minister of 
Health and Family Welfare, Shri B, Shankaranand. 
The Naiional Programme for the Control of Leprosy 
has also been renamed as the National LcpTo.SY Era¬ 
dication Programme. 

The Government has taken this decision on the 
recommendations of the Report of the Working 
Group on the Edadication of Leprosy. 

The National Lepiosy Eradication Programme will 
be implemented as a vertical programme in districts 
with an endemicitv of 5 or above per thousand, until 
the prevalence rate comes down to below 2.5 per 
thousand. 

TV without a picture tube 

FIRST Steps towards creating a TV set without a 
picture tube has been made in the Institute of Semi¬ 
conductors of the Ukrainian Acadtemy of Sciences. Its 
screen is formed by an exceedingly thin himinescenf 
film, which glows under the action of electric current. 
The quality of the image is' not affected even by direct 
sunlight. Tension in the film-screen, compared to the 
traditional jrfctiu'e tube, will drop to one-hundredth. 
This new screen can be hung even on the wall. 

(APN) 


UtifiMthm of fly-adi In buildii^ industry 

THE National Buildings Organisation (NBO) has 
devised a number of ways for the use of fly-ash in 
building industry. It is a waste material from thermal 
power stations, the disposal of which causes problem 
of polliitton and entails considerable mependiture. 
About nine million tonnes of fly-ash is produced an¬ 
nually by over 40 thermal power stations in the 
country. 

One of the major avenues of utilisation of fly-ash 
is the production of cellular concrete which is light¬ 
weight and has thermal insulation vahe. It has the 
structural properties required for use as builtf ng com¬ 
ponents. Due to light weight and high-strength-to- 
weight ratio of cellular concrete products, their use 
results in appreciable economy in the consumption of 
cement and steel. 

Tamilnadu Housing Board is extensively using this 
product in their residential construction in place of 
burnt clav bricks for walls as a composite material. 

The NBO in collaboration with Pnniab State Indus- 
(rial Development Corporation (PSIDC) has prepared 
a nroiect proposal for setting up a plant of capacity 
500 cum. of cellular concrete flooring and roofing 
slabs and blocks per dav. utilising 300 tonnes of fly- 
ash from the Bhatinda Thermal Power Station. 

Hope for Mabrfa Sufferers 

A DRUG NAMELY, mefloqirine. developed by the 
United States of America holds out hope for the one 
quarter of mankind at risk from malaria. This drug, 
discovered by the Walter Reed U. S Army Institute 
in Washington, is the only new anti-malarial drug that 
has reached an advanced stage of development and 
clinical assessment. Another anti-malaria drug, atso 
developed bv the U.S.A.. is ginghaosu. derived from 
an ancient Chinese herbal remedy. 

Both are effective, but neither is ideal, says the 
World Health Organisation. 

According to WHO, new cures for malaria are 
irrgcntly needed because of the increasing failure of 
current methods of combating the disease through 
chloroquinc. 

The WHO savs, “roughly 40 per cent of humanity. 
1.900 million people, is still at risk from malaria to¬ 
day The disease exists in varying degrees of intensity 
in 102 countries and poses a continuing problem to 
health authorities.” 

A WHO summary explained that great strides have 
been made over the past decade in the research and 
development of a vaccine against malaria, adding that 
this would make a ‘‘rnaior contribution to malaria 
control by protecting susceptible individuals from 
the disease and by limiting the transmission of the 
parasite.” The development of such vaccines was the 
sublecf of a coordinated effort in several countries, 
the WHO summary noted, and “it is likelv that one 
or more tvoes of malaria vaccine will be tested In 
humans before long.” 

Malaria control is part of WHO’s strategy to 
increase primary health care worldwide. 

(IJSIS—Science News). 
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Additional inigi^ii l^^al crated 


AN ADDITION^ irrigation potential of about 
4.65 million hectares has been created during the first 
two years of the Sixth Five Year Plan. A target of 
2.34 minion hectares of potential has been fix^ for 
1982-83. It is expected that this target will, by and 
largei be achieved. Thus, an additional irrigation 
potential of about 7 miOion hectares would have been 
created upto 1982-83. 

For 1982-83, an outlay of 2350.6 crores has been 
approved. (K tlus^ Rs. 1581.87 crores is for major 
and medium irrigation, Rs. 317.59 crores (plus Rs. 295 
crores from institutional sources) for minor irr^tion 
and Rs. 156.14 crores for Command Area Develop¬ 
ment Programme. 

^floor Irrigaflon 

According to the Annual Report, of the Ministry of 
Irrigation, minor irrigation programme, especially in 
the State of Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa, Madhya 
Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh is being accelerated. Ener- 

g 'aadon of pump-sets is receiving utmost attention. 

uring 1981-82, about 4.22 lakh pumpsets are expec¬ 
ted to be ener^sed. 

In 1982-83, additional irrigation potenial of 1.5 
milli(Mi hectares both from surface and ground water 
schemes is likely to be created. 

In Uttar Pradesh, a pilot project of construction of 
500 public tubewells has been takenAip with the World 
Bank assistance since April 1980. 

Under the crash programme of installation of private 
shallow tubewells in Assam taken up by ‘Assam State 
Minor Irrigation Development Corporation’ a target of 
installation of 3000 State Tubewells has been set. 

NMiloiial Water Developnient Agency 

The Ministry of Irrigation had formulated a National 
Perspective for Water Resources Development in 1980 
for conservation of flood waters of water-rich river 
basins during monsoon and making use of storage 
water in waterscarcity areas through a system of iuter- 
connecting canals and storages-enroute. The scheme 
for surveys and investigations is estimated to cost about 
Rs. 107 crores and is expected to be completed hi a 
period of seven to ten years. A provision of .Rg. 30 
crores has been made in the Sixth Five Year Plan 
under Irrigation Programme (Central Sector) the 
purpose. 

CoBBOd Atta DevdiqpiBenl 

The fdm of the prognmune is to reduce die -gap 
between created irrigation potontial and utfilsafioo 
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thereof and to optimise agricultural production tiuough 
better management of land and water in the command 
areas of selected irrigation projects. 

The outlay in 1982-83 in the Central Sector is 
Rs. 45 crores and the State sector anticipated eiqiea- 
diturc is approximateljr Rs. 100 crores. Til the first 
week of February 1982, Central assetance amounting 
to Rs. 16.45 crores has already been released as first 
instalment to nine Slates and one Uni^ Territory. 

Flood Control 

With greater emphasis for providing complete flood 
protection to the unprotected regions, an allocation 
of Rs. 1045 crores was made in the Sixth Five Year 
Plan to provide reasonable degree of protection to an 
area of 2.55 milBon hectares. Since 1954, to end of 
March 1982 construction of 12652 km. of embank¬ 
ments, 25085 km. of drainage channels and 313 town 
protection works were completed and 4700 villages 
raised. The expenditure on these works upto March 
1982 was about Rs. 1298 crores. 

Brahmapotra Board 

The Government constituted the Brahmaputra Board 
for carrying out investigations and drawing up of 
Master Plan for the control of floods, bank erosion 
and drainage in the Brahmaputra Valley keeping in 
view the possibilities of harnessing the waters of the 
valley for beneficial purpose, like irrigation hydro- 
power generation, navigation etc. 

The problem of coastal erosion is also being tackled 
systematically particulmly in Kerala, 


Better days ahead 

DHANNAPPA BASAPPA Kelaginamaoe of Samb- 
rani village (Halliyal taluka of Uttar Kannada district) 
has reasons to smile when you query ‘how are you?’ 
‘Quite fine’ he says. A person belonging to schrauled 
caste, he was sanctioned four ararcs of land but he 
could not afiord to cultivate all of it till, he obtained 
two bullocks from Canara Bgik through DRDS sdiemc. 
Also he got Rs. 2,000 as loan. He is now able to ciii- 
va^e the entire land. His income has increased, he saves 
annually about Rs. 700. He is in a huny to repay the 
loan, because he is anxious to buy a bullock-cart 
now. 

R. K. FnhaBada 

Ftdd PoMtcIty Officer 
Diuted. 
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Economic N^es 


Water to cxpaaded tower Lqyap Power Project 

'I’HE WORK on the expansion of the Lower Lagyap 
Project has been completed by the Central Water Com¬ 
mission, and the waters were released recently by Shri 
Homi J. H. Taleyarklffln, Governor of Sikkim. 

Sikkim will now benefit to the extent of 6 megawatts 
or 6000 kilowatts altogehcr irpm ^gyap immediately 
after the testing period is over. With the commission 
of this project there should be no reason for any further 
loadshedding in the State. jDuring the monsoons, power 
supply will be available as much as 12 MW. 


Eneqgr Consmanoa by BUEL 

BHARAT HEAVY ELECTRICALS Ltd., liruchy, 
lias set an example for energy conservation by waste 
heat utilisation, A waste heat boiler developed, mam^ 
factured and retrofitted by BHEL, at the tail end of 
the rotary hearth furnance generated. 3.5 tonnes per 
hour of steam at 10 ata and 179*C. This waste heat 
recovery boiler, recent^ commissioned, now supplies 
steam for heating the acid bath of the pickling plant, 
600 metres away, to remove the mill scales of the 
seamless steel tubes. 


Fifty per cent S.C. families ciossing poverty line 

THE UNION MINISTER OF STATE for Home 
Affairs, Shri P. Venkatasubbaiah has said that the 
Government of India was deeply concerned about the 
problems of Scheduled Castes and the Prime Minister 
has attached high priority to the task of their rapid 
socio-economic development. Delivering bis inaugural 
address at the Conference of the Managing Directors 
of the Scheduled Castes Development Corporations in 
New Delhi recently, be said that by the end of 1985 
about 50 per cent of the Scheduled Castes families 
were expected to cross the poverty line. And to achieve 
this, the flow of funds from State Plans to the Special 
Component Plans for the Scheduled Castes was more 
than Rs. 4,000 crores. Another Rs. 600 crores would 
be added as Special Central i^sistance. 

The Minister said that implementation of all these 
schemes under the Special Component Plan had been 
brought into a sharper focus by inclusion of the aspect 
of accelerated development of scheduled castes in point 
7 of the new 20 point programme. He expressed the 
hope that the Scheduled Castes Development Corpo¬ 
rations would play a significant role in enabling the 
Scheduled Castes families to cross the poverty line. 
He said that with the larger Sow of fundis, it was essen¬ 
tial that the programmes of the corporations be planned 
m detail and Ae persons posted for implementation 
of these programmes were dedicated to the cause. □ 


DewtofaMit eoHK9 to drugs lad phurmacmticals 

LidMfy 

A DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL for Drugs and 
Pharmaceuticals Industry has been constituted by the 
Central Government Ihc Coim^ known as the 
National Drugs and Pharmaceuticals Development 
Coumdl^ has been established under the Industries 
(Devdequnent and iUgulation) Act The Council will 
have 25 members. Tteir tenure of appointment will 
be for a period of two years. 

Shri Vasant Satbe, Minister of Chemicals and Ferti¬ 
lizer, wffl be the Chairman of the Council and Shri 
Ram Chandra Rath, Minister of State for Chemicals 
and Fertilizer will be its Vice-Chairman. 

Una |U turbine ^eme—st^ O 

The Planning Commission has approved the Scheme 
lor installation of four gas turlnnes at Uian in Maha¬ 
rashtra for inclusion m the sixth five year plan. Units 
will be of 60 MW designed for LSHSjgas. Ihe scheme 
includes fwovision for a 220 KV double circuit line 
for evacuating power from Uran extension. The cost 
of the project is estimated at Rs. 72 crores. 

Bitov wtNMB in forefront in Family Planning 

WOMEN IN BIHAR are in the forefront of family 
planning movement. This is evident from the fact that 
of 1,75,419 sterilisation operations done in the first 
quarter of 1982-83, vasectomy operations numbered 
only 18,858 against 80,939 tubectomies and 75,622 
lapaiosix^c sterilisations. 

Laparoscope has caught the imagination of women 
The wonder instrument makes a small incision in the 
abdomen under local anasthesia. A cold light is sent 
thioitgli the indsion and with the help of a microscope 
attacted to the bparoscopc, the fallopian tube is loca¬ 
ted. A ring is shot into i»sition on the tube to make 
it a knot and the operation is over in minutes. The 
patient has no need for i;o8pitalisaiion and walks away 
after five hours with assumed sterilisation. Seeing this, 
women are turning up in laigc numbers in the tamily 
planning camps that arc held by 34 laparoscope teams 
m the State. 

IRCON earns gross profit of Rs. 8.13 crores 

DURING the year 1982-83 the Indian Railways 
Construction Company Limited (IRCON) registers 
a gross profit of Rs. 8.13 crores. The Bureau of Public 
Enterprises has fixed the target of Rs. 80 crores as 
turnover for this period, but the actual turnover was 
Rs. 101 crores which is 25 per cent above the target. 

The target for 1983-84 has been fixed at Rs. 130 
crores and it is expected that gross profit will be more 
than Rs. 11 crores. 

The present workload of the Company is Rs. 558 
crores, out of which foreign projects account for 
Rs. 469 crores. The workload of the Company k 
further likely to reach Rs. 650 crores in the year 
1983-84. 
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Success Stories 


state Baak helps a cobbler 

SHRl M. NARASIMHA MURTHY a hardy maa 
of 35 came to Andamans with his family consistiag of 
four members in 1963. He came from a village of 
Andhra Pradesh in search of a better life. He h^ to 
lead a miserable life at his native village. After 
reaching to Port Blair Shri Murthy strove h^d to feed 
his fanSy. By profession Shti Murthy is a cobbler. So 
at the out set he started mending shoetf with the took 
he had. His earning average Rs. 2 day with tlm 
meagre earnings he found it too dimcult to feed his 
famU>’. 

Of late, help came from the Branch Manager, S.B.I., 
Port Blair. A loan of Rs. 640 was given to Shri Murthy 
at a low rate of interest in October, 1979. Shri Murthy 
purchased some materials for running his stall at Aber¬ 
deen Banon. Now he is earning Rs. 450 per month. 
He has constructed a small wooden stall and already 
paid back the major portion of the loan he took from 
the Bank. Shri Murthy is now happy. 

Field Pidiikity Officer 
Goverament of India 
Port Biair. 

S.B>I. comes to cheer ii^ the villagers of 
Lalgudi 

I’HANKS 'lO THE adoption by State Bank of 
India, the rural economic scene has undergone a rapid 
change in Lalgudi Area. Sirubayalur and KanakiHya- 
naBur are the two villages, adt^ted by Kattur 
cultural Development Branch of State Bank of India, 
since 1975. They are situated 25 Kms. from Lalgudi 
town. As part of their adoption programme, the eco- 
ncrniic conditions, per capita income and main occii^a- 
tion of these villages were studied and schemes were 
formulated to suit these people’s requirements. The 
Bank officials used to visit these villages once in a 
week. 

In the Siruvayalur village, 100 people were given 
a loan amount of 1.75 lakhs rupees to purchase 
Milch animals, 75 persons have repaid their loans. 
Fifty farmers were pven crop loan amount of Rs. 1 
lakh to raise chillies and paddy crop. During 1982, 
10 harij'an families were given loans under Integrated 
Rural Development Programme for purchase of Buffa¬ 
loes. This year 20 harijans have been given loans f<» 
purchase of Milch animals with the normal interest 
rate of 4 per cent. 75 farmers were givm crop loan 
amount of Rs. 3 lakhs to raise sugarcane, chillies, 
paddy and coriander. 30 villagers were given loans to 
tlic tune of Rs. 60,000 for purchase of bullocks. The 
bank advanced Rs. 1.5 lakbs to 80 members for pur¬ 
chase of mffch animals. 4 persons, including a physi¬ 
cally handicapped, were given a loan to the tune of 
RS. 1000 each to run petty shop. 

A coir making unit employing 20 persons and a dairy 
unit benefitting 15 people are functioning in this vQiage 


with the bank's financial assistance. Because of the 
Bank adoption the pe<^e of these two villages ate very 
much on the road to prosperity. 

S. Subranumiam 
Field Pidilidty Officer 
nmcbirapalH. 

A farm labour starts a dairy 

SMT. M. JAYASEELl and her husband arc Hari- 
jan landless labour of Siruvayalur village of PuUambadi 
Block in TiruchirapalU district. But their farm wages 
could not make them self relient since the agriculture 
is seasonal. 

Agricufture Development Branch of Stale Bank of 
India, Kattur gave her a loan for purchase of Milch 
animal in January 1982, under Integrated Rural Deve¬ 
lopment Programme. She has repaid the entire loan 
amount in time and thereby set an excellent example 
to other borrowers of that area. Now she owns a buffalo 
and a calf. This year the Bank has again given her a 
loan for purchasing another animal. Smt. M. Jayaseeli 
is grateful to the State Bank for timely help. 

S. Subramaniam 
Field Publicity Officer 
Timchirapaili. 

Toy making with a difference 

FOR G. GANESAN, Secondary Grade Teacher of 
Government Primary School, Sankilipalayam, Pondi¬ 
cherry the toy making is his first love. 

So, when National Council of Educational Research 
and Training organised the national toy making compe¬ 
tition for pre-school and primary school teachers, 
Ganesan participated with enthusiasm. He bagged the 
first prize (cash of Rs. 500 with merit certificate) which 
he shares with another teacher Jagannath Tukaram 
Patil of Maharashtra. 

As children are taught by the playing method, edu¬ 
cational toys assume great importance in child’s life. 
However, since it is not possible for all schools to 
provide expensive play materials to chUdren, teachers 
are encouraged to innovate and design original and 
durable toys made from waste or low cost materials. 
Keeping Ihis in view NCERT has been organising 
competitions of this kind. 

V. Govindaswany 
Field PnUicily Officer 
PoadkiMiYy. 
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BOOKS 


Ricardian Djnaamics 

TheMy ol aad tbe IMoiiig <rf Rkardian 

DynudM by Badd Miildiei)i, pnbBshed by Oxford 
Ilaivenfty Delhi; pages 129, Price Rs. 55. 

THE PROBLEMS OF GROWTH, planned or un¬ 
planned, continue to engage the attention of economists 
and planners all over the world. In discussions on the 
theory of economic growth there has been a conflict 
between neo-Ricardian and neo-classical schools of 
thought. Apparently, the consensus is that the former 
leads towards a radical view of society, while the latter 
relies more heavily on market equilibria. Shri Badal 
Mukherji argues, in this monograph, that in terms of 
their truly dynamic component, both the schools belong 
to the same Ricardian tradition in which the main 
components are competition, and the equality of savings 
and investmeril in a steady state. The real difference 
between these schools is in the .static theory’ of pricing, 
especially of capital goods. 

The main point in the book Ls that virtually all 
modern-day dynamic aggregative models belong to the 
Ricardian schools. This is because the models adhere 
to two fundamental axions viz. 

(i) savings and investment provide the dynamics 
of growth; and 

• fii) the economy is competitive. 

The book is divided into seven chapters, .tnj five 
appendices. A bibliography and an index have been 
also added at the end. The book includes useful illus¬ 
trations with equations and diagrams. 

The book requires' a knowledge of basic Keynesian 
macro-economic statics. It will be extremely useful for 
students of economics in general, and in particular, 
those why may be studying the various problems 
relating to planning and economic growth. 

The author, who is a Reader in the Delhi School of 
Economics, deserves to be complimented for presenting 
a rather difficult subject in a simple manner. The book 
is definitely a valuable addition to the existing litera¬ 
ture on economic growth, 

S. N. Khanna 

Economics of Irrigation Projects 

Eamomic Appraisal of Irrigation Projects in India 
by Qesamui Siw and Ramesh Bbatia; Published by 
Agrtrole PubBshing Academy, D-76 I^nchsheel En* 
clave. New DelIii-110017; First published 1982; 
pages 487; Price, Rs. 200. 

THIS IS A HIGHLY illuminating study in economic 
appraisal of irrigation projects. It usefully reviews 
alternative approaches to pre-sanction appraisal such 
as those suggested by the Second Irrigation Commis¬ 
sion, the World Bank and the UNIDO. TTie authors 
ha've discussed elaborately the methodologies and the 
social ^nefif cost analysis that could be applied in a 


study like this. The data pertaining to tUc Auranga 
Reservoir Project in Bihar have been sifted by way 
of an illustration. 

The seven chapters of the book deal with the various 
r.iraification8 of the elements that are involved in an 
irrigation project. A challenge is almost thrown open 
to programmers for testing economic worth of a num¬ 
ber of alternative plans of utiBsation. The authors 
believe that once a policy decision is taken at govern¬ 
ment level to include social objectives and adopt social 
benefit cost analysis, there will be no difficulty in its 
implementation. 

On the issue of techno-economic analysis it is pointed 
out that though linear programming models are uni¬ 
versally accepted as most suitable optimisation models, 
their application in regard to determination of optimum 
size of reservoir has not proved very apprc^iiate and 
adequate because of our inability to define the benefit 
function accurately and explicitly. However, this method 
proves of immense use at the initial stage of planning 
as it provides an insight into the planning configuration 
and a close range of choice to be considered for 
further detailed analysis with the help of simulation 
••tudies. “The Systems Simulation is useful because it 
presents a rational approach to the problem of choosing 
between a range of possible alternative designs and 
enables the fanner to modify the system characteris¬ 
tics in such a way as to optimize the value function of 
the system outputs.” But then, it seems that it should 
be particularly helpful for irrigation projects in drought- 
prone areas wherein there is wide range of possibilities 
in regard to area to be irrgated, cropping patterns 
and their intensities, and pr^uctive versus protective 
irrigation. 

The book is a good manual for policy-makers and 
administrators dealing with the agnciiltural sector of 
our economy. 

Navin Chandra .Inshi 


Monitoring Corporate Sickness 

Fhianci^ Ratios for Monitoring Corporate Sickness 
by Dr. L. C. Gupta, Published by Oxford UniversHv 
Press, New Delhi, 1983; Pages 132, /’rice Ra. 70. 

AT A TIME when corporate sickness has emerged 
as a matter of incipient concern in the country, the 
book under review by Dr. 1-. C. Gupta, a director of 
public sector enterprise and an eminent academician, 
is a timely document that depicts how financial ratios 
can be scientifically and systematically evolved to 
determine and possibly foresee corporate sickness at 
a sufficiently early stage to avert “the process of eco¬ 
nomic degeneration”. The author favours realignment 
of managerial policies and plans to know what would 
be in store for an enfprprise as well as its standina 
and financial viabiRty. While examining the issue both 
staUstIcally and logically, Dr. Gupta scans a wide range 
of ratios to determine the best set not only for identi- 
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fyu3£ poteoiiaUy sick firms but afsb the more genml 
pitfpose of arranging firms according to degrees ot 
nnandal soundness. According to the author, bankrupt/ 
non-batricropt classification does not seem very ^ in 
the Indian context. The failure of an enterprise in the 
cotmtty usuaUy results not in a bankruptcy suppSca- 
ikw but in government-takeover of the failed or ‘sick* 
unit. Besides, the baidcruptcy sta^ is too advanced to 
allow for launching any ‘effective corrective acllcnr. 

Pointing out that the reaf strength of an enteiprise 
should be evaluated not in absolute terms but in 
tive ones, Dr. Gxipia notes the leastm tte 
relative aspect of profitability needs to be stres^ is 
that sharp swings supervise from time to time^ijBne- 
ral business conditions or in the fortunes of parti^ar 
industries, pushing up Or down the ‘absolute prafltoUi- 
lity’ level and several other financial indica^ws i8t afi 
firms. ‘ 

Dr. Gupta points, out .that the real strei^th ,pl*^an 
enterprise emerges fioni its production oost efficiCBcy, 
i.e., its ability to produce the most coiiipetitiv|^bc»t 
and this is reflected ia toe rdaitive gross sbIm ntmiiitf 
earned by difterenf flhns' tor comparable prdiPeta. 
Whereas ratios derived from the balance sheet .^er 
from several fotUes, ‘Sdlvcrtcy' ratios are, hoWtter, 
more refiable indicators of strength than anv liquidity 
ratios because the solvency ratios measure the relative 
reliance on debt. 

Noting that banks rely on liquidity ratios, the author 
avers that they are ‘no good’ as early warning signals 
of corporate sickness. ITic book has analysed thread¬ 
bare the various ratios that would go in the making 
of an enfe^rise*s financial vigour and how best it couM 
weather crisis if feced with an imminent threat from an 
opponent. Both students of management and.enttepre- 
neurs who Bke their account books to reflect precision 
and 8<^IdsticaUon should not miss this document as 
the author has a rich feast to offer by way of his 
profound knowledge and wide experience over the 
years. 

G. Srinivasan 


(Continued from page 16) 

Coacfaitoiig reaunlfs 

Ahhou^ the MRTP Act provides for the protec¬ 
tion of consumer interest from monopolistic and res¬ 
trictive trade practices of manufacturers and distribu¬ 
tors and from concentration of economic power in a 
few hqnds, the implementation of these provisions 
leaves much to be desired. The Government has 
evinced Iktlc interest in invoking its powers of making 
references to the Commission for inquiry into 

nionqxflktic and restrictive trade practices as also in 
matters relatng to the concentration of econmnic 
power. Consumers have also failed to exercise their 
right of protection under the Act by bringing to the 
notice of tte MRTP Comrahsioa toe cases of restric¬ 
tive trade practices iodulgsd ht i:^ unscruptfloiH busi* 
nessmen. The Government has not made optimum 


Qse of the Cosunissum’s expertise m matters relathig 
to the concentration of economic power, wbre con¬ 
sumer interest is of vita! importance. 

Wide publicity of statutory {MXjvtsions.for regulation 
cff'tncNiopdistic and restrictive trade practices should 
be made and the rights and respontibilities of consu¬ 
mers and the Govern^nt in this behalf be hl^Uighted. 
The provisions of the MRTP Act have remained in¬ 
effective because of inadequate powers and resources 
of the MRTP CbftunissiOTt, ineptly drafted legislation, 
interfo'ence of High Courts aito the Supreme Court 
at the initial stage of inquiries. The MRTP Act, 
therefore, needs suitable amendments in order to make 
it an effective instrument of consumer protection. 


Twenty Pdint Spirit 

M. Sonaina 

Inhaling twenty points spirit 
Inhising practical dedication 
Move forward; , 

.Envy, thoughts congested 
Are driven out far 
Cultivate Nationhood in every heart 
Preach, Twenty points to nook and corner 
Life is watered by courage 
Nation moves forward by plans 
Labour only creates good harvest 
Love only enhances prestige of the country 
Awake (^, Companions 
Goal ours is peace revolution 
Service brings prosperity 
Come lit the love lamp 
Distribute the wealth to brothers 

who have lost your way 

Twenty Point survives Democracy 

Poverty, • hunger all many 

Linger no more, where 

Twenty points guard and stand as scntinals. 

Our contribidora 

BJB. SiiBdaresan and P.V.R. Subrafanunyan— 
Director and Dy. Director respectively; National En¬ 
vironmental Engineering Research Institute, New 
Delhi; K.K. Myaateva—^Secretary, Dcpti. of Official 
Language, Ministry of Home Affairs; C. Ravindran 
Nair—Freelance. Journalist, Ncw'Delhl; Rajiv Gkutea 
—^Research Scholar, Centre of Energy Studies, HT, 
New Delhi; Dr. D. F. B. Verma—Ifclhi School of 
Ecemomies, New Delhi; Dr, B.M. Jain—^Political 
Scieaitist, Jaifmr, Prof. PJK. Jraa—^Director, Regional 
Research Laboratory, Bhubaneswar, P. K. Hmgava— 
Reader in Economics, BHU, Varanasi; S. N. lOunnia— 
Dy, Advisor; Planning Omimission; Navia Clumdra 
Jfl M til M otlla! New Delhi; O. Sitatfva- 

«■—economic Dlvirion, PTI, New Delhi; M, Sun- 
aiaa—^Women’s Literary Forum, Khammam; A.P. 
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It is proposed to bring three million hectares of land under irrigation in each 
of the remaining three years of the Sixth Plan. Energisation of pumpsets enables 
the irrigation of new areas. As against a target of 3.78 lakhs, 3.19 lakh pump- 
sets (84.4%) have been energised up to the end of March 1983. Statewise per¬ 
formance above 50% of the required average is given below 


State 

Target 

Achierement 
April 82 to 
March 83 

% achieved 

Jammu & Kashmir .... 

28 

78 

278 6 

Punjab. 

20,000 

25,766 

128.8 

Karnataka. 

20,000 

25,557 

127.8 

Himachal Pradesh. 

100 

125 

125.0 

Madhya Pradesh. 

32,000 

38,478 

120.2 

Maharashtra. 

60,000 

71,355 

118.9 

Raiasthan. 

10,000 

10,485 

104.9 

Andhra Pradesh. 

56,000 

53,355 

95.3 

Kerala. 

12,000 

10,020 

83.5 

Haryana. 

20,000 

15,785 

78.9 

Orissa. 

5,100 

3,777 

74.1 

Tripura. 

300 

205 

68.3 

Uttar Pradesh. 

36,000 

23,664 

65.7 

Tamil Nadu. 

30,000 

19,444 

64.8 

Gujarat. 

20,000 

10,145 

50.7 
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The implementation of the rural house-sites programme has been stepped 
up substantially. Asagainsta targetof 10.43 lakhs, 10.07 lakh families (96.5 %) 
have been covered upto the end r'’ March 1983. Statewise performance above 
50 % of the required average is given clow :— 


State 




Target 

AchievemcDt 

% of achieve- 






AprU 1982 to 
March 1983 

meat 

Gnjarat 




40,000 

1,21,005 

302.5 

Madhya Pradcvh . 




15,400 

37,854 

245.8 

RajasduiD 




50,000 

1,15,160 

230.3 

Uttar Pradesh 




70,000 

1,51,137 

215.9 

Tamil Nadu . 




80,000 

1,16,683 

145.9 

Haiyaaa 

Himachal Pradesh 




20,000 

20,049 

100.2 




, 40 ^ 

1 

■■ 100.0 

Hi iliiiiHlMiR 

KamaMui 




W,480 



Trlptsra 




m-jiir' 


71.8 






.■'u 


Andhra Pradesh 






70.3 

Orisas . 





10,940, 

60.8 

Aisaa . 




17,460 

9.747 . 

».8 
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New horizons in development-oriented 
_ communicaticm technology _ 

We should initiate a well-funded project for implementing the communication network which 
will employ all the technologies of the 905. Starting from nowt a ten year project should be 
commissioned so that when the pilot network is completed, by 1990, we would be ready with 
technologies and pilot-scale experience for the network of the 905. The pilot project should 
be so designed as to enable us to widen the network on a nation-wide scale utilising those 
technologies which have proved their viability under Indian conditions. 


Dr. N. Seshagiri 


ADVOCATING THE VIEW that a development- 
orientation to communication technology has to be given 
by developing countries: like India, an integrated pro¬ 
ject is proposed which will have far-reaching impact on 
our economy in general and communication media in 
particular, if it is implemented with a sense of urgency. 
A brief outline of the concepts behind this prop*).sal is 
given here to enable more indepth consiileraiion. 

Out of the several roles communication plays, we 
may choose one sharply focused role wluch is of para¬ 
mount importance to the country-communication as a 
catalyscr of development including communication as 
an alternative to travel. The impact of this role is pro¬ 
posed to be maximised utilizing technologies which will 
be contemporary at the time our implementation is com¬ 
pleted. In other words, we will have to do a techno¬ 
logy forecasting appropriate to this role in the condi¬ 
tions in which it is implemented in the country. 
The proposal is to develop a pilot communication net¬ 
work on this mission-oriented basis. 


Goals of (he Mission 

Communication technology works best as a comple¬ 
ment to concomitant social change, to changing resour¬ 
ce and to a changing user profile. Communication te¬ 
chnology can be applied to a wide vm'iety of develop¬ 
ment problems as a component in a variety of strategies. 
A spectrum of possible strategics exist and a spectrum 
of technological options to implement those exist in the 
pTMess of evolution in the fore.secable future. Our first 
objective is to choose those communication strategies 
which will have maximum Impact on socio-economic 
development. Once this profile of .stratepes is obtained, 
we may choo.se that set of communication technologies 
which will be optima! at the time the communication 
network becomes operational. 


(i) Communication as a one-wav information distr 
hufor. 

In Gautemala, a developing country in South Americi 
radto broadcast ba-sed communication was tried as 
low cost substitute to the setting up of agriculturj 
extension services on a widespread basis. That Was 
good example of the use of communication as a loui 
speaker-extending the voice of expertise where it 
would not otherwise go. This is one feasible informatioi 
distribution strategy. The technology for this need no 


necessarily be just the conventional radio broadcasting 
of the ty^ going on in the country. If the cost-benefit 
ratio is favourable, one can even consider satellite based 
communication or some other technology which may 
really be appropriate for the purpose. 

(ii) Communication as an Institutional catalyst 

El Salvador tried an Instructional Television (ITV) 
system as a core of an extensive educational reforma¬ 
tion. ITV caused concomitant restructuring in other 
components of the educational system. ITV help build 
up sufficient political momentum to overcome the inertia 
of educational bureaucracy. In short, communication 
media was u'cd as an agent for a chain reaction of 
organisational reforms. Here, institutional morphosis 
is the communication strategy and ITV is the choice 
of the technology agent. 


(Ill) Commwvcafion for the equaliser strategy 

It is an acknowledged phenomenon that in the distri¬ 
bution of teachers or educational resources or agricul¬ 
tural extension agencies or health services, the rich 
get richer in a free-for-all-situation. Unequal distribu¬ 
tion of resources may be inevitable in a country like 
ours where, every type of resource is limited and the 
ability of dilferent segments of the population or regions 
to make claims on those scarce resources are also un¬ 
equal. Though, at firet, it may seem paradoxical, the 
communication satellite, consktered as the most capital 
mtensive high technology, can fulfil this equalising 
function of communication. The SITE experiment 
using ATS-6 communication satellite was a clear 
exmnple. It showed that information and instruction 
can be made to reach villagers that were beyond thq 
rMgo of land-based broadcast distribution networks. But 
me STTC Programme had a mixed objective before it. 
If It had been desired on the basis of a sharply dorign- 
ed obiectii^ the impact would have been even more 
dramatic. The tragedy of the situation here Is fhat our 
country is becoming complascent to following up on 
proven advantages of SITE whereas, some of the 
United Nations' family of organisations are so thrilled 
^ It that they are phmning in a big wav to assist some 
developmg countries to adopt the SITE pattern. The? 
have pronounced the SITE experiment as grand success 
whereas wc are still debating vdiefher it has been » 
success. 
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(iv) Communkt^ion as a qtMty up^ader 

lo Nlcara^a, a mathematics project was tried uti* 
lisiag a judiciwy designed communication medium. 
They brought affl the experienced mathematics teachers 
to design a mathematics curriculum for a Computer- 
aided Instruction (CAI) conned to a radio-based 
medium. Th^ spent one year in developing it, design¬ 
ing the curriculum, producing programmes with feed¬ 
back from class-room observation and testing. This 
gave a substantial quality improvement complementa¬ 
rity for the regular mathematics teaching. Another suc¬ 
cessful example is the British Opeh University educa¬ 
tional communication system where exposure to engine¬ 
ering methods and practices are communicated to 
distant educational centres making a judicious use of 
CAI and communication technology. This is all the 
more relevant to India, because, qtmlity improvement 
in training depends on whether the trainees are exposed 
visually to more and more sophisticated equipment. To 
have a spectrum of such equipment in every college 
could prove prohibitively costly. Quality of training 
will substantially improve if they even sec a television 
telecast or a movie showing these equipment and 
machines in operation. 

(v) Communication as an accelerator of interaction 

In Alaska, small villages have only one or two per¬ 
sons entrusted with health care for members of the com¬ 
munity who are given about six weeks of training to 
provide normal health care. These ‘bare-footed doctors’ 
are ^supported by two-way radios and later a satellite 
which afforded them daily contact with a physician 
at a regional hospital. Similar experiments are on the 
board in China. This communication acceleration can 
have significant development catalysis effect in India. 

We can have a detailed list of specialists and con¬ 
sultants stored in a regional computer. When an in¬ 
dustry in some part of the country has some specialised 
problem, the information from the computer can inform 
through a suitable communication system, who is the 
nearest specialist or consultant who can help solve the 
problem. In the first instance, verbal suggestions' may 
be received from the specialist followed by a personal 
visit if it becomes necessary. 

(vi) Communication as a feedback channel 

In Senegal, a programme called, “Radio Dissoo” was 
introduced to receive complaints, questions and view 
points from rural audience. Analysis of the large scale 
rural use of the feedback channek in many cases, help 
to modify the Government policy on social and econo¬ 
mic matters. 

(vii) Communication as a substitute for travel 

Communication as a substitute for travel usually 
arise from the inevitable drive to minimise energy con¬ 
sumption and time consumption. A very interesting 
study was made sometime ago by Long Itoge Studies 
Division of the Post Office Telecommunication in the 
United Kingdom. They have computed the energy re¬ 
quired for tete-conferencing as compared to actu^ travel^ 
and face to face conferencing. Tele-conferencing in-' 
volves, tetly a transmission, secondly a switching of the 
signal exchwges to connect two ends of a goal and 


third^ the operation's^ the terminal equipment like 
tne i V cameras and the loud speakers. The study 
shows that for a typical case <4 a long distance busi¬ 
ness travd, energy savings are of the order of 2UU 
kwh or more. It may even go up to 2 Megawatt per 
trip by using a video conlerencing system instead ot 
actual travejling. Now, new techniques are coming 
up: optical libres, compression of signals into nar¬ 
rower band widths, the use of redundancy reduction 
techniques and so on. Advanced method^ of audio 
and video tele-conferences are also emerging which 
are becoming more and more cost-effective. These 
and many mpre communication technologies may tilt 
the scale more and ogtoie towards tele-couferenuing 
over the next two dec^es. However, audio and video 
lele-conierences are effective only for meetings involv¬ 
ing information exchange, brain-storming, cooperative 
problem solving or routine decision making. But, where 
bargaiimg or getting to know or persuading people 
is required, tele-conlerencing is not effective as they 
would need a fwe-to-fuce meeting. A statistical study 
shows that for an urban trade information exchange 
environment between 30 to 50 per cent of the exist¬ 
ing meeting could be effectively conducted by audio 
tele-conferencing. Video tele-conferencing adds another 
25 per cent to tiiis estimate. Only a remaining 25 per 
cent would require face-to-face communication. Ihis 
IS in the nature of shape of tilings lo come, which has, 
however, been successfully experimented between 
iipace Application Centre at /^£dabad and the 
National Centre for Software Development and Com¬ 
puting Techniques (NCSDCT) at Bombay. 

Seven typical examples of the possibility of cataly¬ 
sing development using communication are given 
above. There may be numy more which are to be 
carefully looked into so that wc arrive at an optimal 
set of strategies for the impact of communication on 
development. 

Broad Features 

Let us see how wc can go about accomplishing such 
an objective utilising a set of communication techno¬ 
logies which arc most likely to be optimal technolo¬ 
gies for the country by 1990 and will have viability 
uplo 2000 AD. I gave some thought to this techno¬ 
logy forecasting problem and hqvc come up with one 
Icasible futuristic communication network as a sug¬ 
gestive fore-runner for brain-storming among edra- 
niunication engineers in the country. The outline of 
the network is given in the figure, (page 6) 

In this fi^c, we identify a set of transmission mo¬ 
dalities—principally, data transmission, text transmis¬ 
sion, voice transmission and image transmission—each 
representing a distinct culture of communication tech¬ 
nologies. A set of 11 applications have been identi¬ 
fied as being representative of the impact of communi¬ 
cation on development. Similarly, a sot of 15 com¬ 
munication technologies have been identified as the 
technologies which will be predominent by 1990 and 
which wdU continue to be contemporary atleast npto 
20 OO AD. The excercise here, is to determine that 
combintUion of these technologies which will give 
effective service for the set of 11 application areas 
indicated. A brief outline of these 15 technologies 
will now be given : 
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Set of CoiBBMtratton Tedwrfogiee 


Set of Appiicatioiu 


1. Microprocessor 12. Geostationary 13. Laser Space I. POST & TELEGRAPH 
based Electronic Satellite Oimoiunication SERVICE 


Exchange Systems 

2. Network Control 
Processor and 
Multiplexor 

SET OF 

3. Communication TRANSMISSION 

Systems MODALITY 

4. Teletext & 1 

View Data DATA 

Systems TRANSMISSION 

5. Digital 
Teleprinter 
Systems 

6. Digital TEXT 

Telegraph TRANSMISSION 

Systems 

7. Digital 
Telephone 
System 

VOICE 


Systems 

2. DATA COMMUNICA¬ 
TION BETWEEN 
COMPUTERS 


3. AGRICULTURE 
EXTENSION 
SERVICE 

4. RURAL NONFOR- 
MAL EDUCATION 
SERVICE 

5. SCHOOL EDU¬ 
CATION QUALITY 
IMPROVE SERVICE 

6. TECHNICAL EDN. 
QUALITY IMPROVE 
SERVICE 

7. EDUCATED HOUSE¬ 
WIFE WORKFORCE 
MOBILIZATION 
FOR INFORMATICS 
SERVICE 


8, Digital 
Image/Fascimile 
Systems 

9. Vidiphone & 
Teleconferencing 
Systems 


TRANSMISSION 
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IMAGE 

TRANSMISSION 


8. SPECIALISTS & 
CONSULTANTS 
MOBILIZATION 
SERVICE 

9. TELECONFEREN¬ 
CING SERVICE 
FOR SCIENTIFIC 
BUSINESS & 
GOVT. APPLNS. 


10. Set of Consumer 10. DISASTER 

1—0 WARNING 

Instruments SERVICE 


11. Conventional 14. Microwave 15. Optical 11. REMOTE 

Technologies Radio Fibre SENSING 

Surviving by Systems Technology SERVICE 

1990 


Set of Communication Technologies 

1. Microprocessor-based electronic exchanges : Im¬ 
provements b conununication technology show a trend 
towards the network use of computes including di^ 
tal encoding and transmission of signals, grouping of 
signals into bursts thut can share a common channel 
with other such bursts, new switching teebniqua etc. 
and at the core of all these, is going to bo the ver^ 
tile microprocessor. The basic techniqiies of digital 
transmissioa—transmission of pcedsefy otntiolled 
streams of bits rather than wave forms—allows micro¬ 
processors to be inter-connected over compatible d^- 
tal communication channels. It also allows digital 


Set of Applications 

error correction to preserve information accuracy 
transnutted over tong distances. The hub of such 
activities is going to be a microprocessor-based elec¬ 
tronic exchanges insofar-as' public communication ser¬ 
vices are concerned. 

2. Network control processor and multiidexer : 
Burst multiplexing and switching increases the e£- 
dency of communication channel use by allowing 
single channel sources to be shared by multiple data 
wurce and reedvers. A variety of useful multiplex¬ 
ing techniques such as electronic bst connect citcult 
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iwIkdAig tad flatWe lia» dhrbhia oetwocks 
and tfafi Mdoat^Atcbbif twaintaiw be fuUy 
tc^edby &B 90i. 

3. Cott^miocaicm fystems : The ccn^nter on a 
chi^ meihihg wiQi coamiaaic^ba equiiNnent viQ be- 
anoe in^wtaot in the 19908. loteJ^eot terminal 
or s>icn^>roceswrs mil process data Iqr nderring the 
same to a central coniimter tlooush a common car¬ 
rier. Such termioals may ev^ form part a global 
communications network. 

4 . and Vkw-data system ; In the home of 
the future communication tede-text and view data 
system wiQ become a common-phux. They are media 
for transmitting texts and simple graphics to a tele¬ 
vision receiver through di^iitally eiuoded transmission 
with the information organised into pages. 

5. Digital teleprinter system : Tdex network will 
inca-easingly ip digital. Teleprinters will become 
electronic with built-in control units. Message 
storage function will be built into the tela networks. 
It will then be possible for the telex siAscribers to send 
telex messages to the telex systems and have them 
stored there particularly during busy period when 
many lines are engaged, until the system can automa¬ 
tically set up a omnection to the addressed subscriber 
and transfer the message. This will be in the nature 
of automated queueing. This will help the transmission 
of greater volume of telex message. 

6^ Digital telegraph systems : The Morse code tele¬ 
graphic I|0 terminals will get stored in binary digital 
form in logging computent and will be scheduled auto¬ 
matically depending upon the urgency and length for 
transmission to different destinations via the satellite. 

7. Digital telephony system : A digital tel^hone 
system has gone into operation in Calgary, Canada, 
super-posed on existing twisted pairs telephone Imss 
without disruption of existing services. The system 
will also give digital data services, video texts services 
dispbying data on television and energy management 
for the home. Digital telephony is fast growing in 
several countries especially Japan, ^eden and West 
Germany. It is onfy a matter of time before analog 
telephone systems become fully digital. Cost-wise, 
digital telephones derive their strength from the ex¬ 
ponential decrease of costs of microprocessors and 
memory. Digital networks are easier to maintain than 
analog. They can cope with considerable traffic and 
are versatile. 

8. Digital ImagefFascimile System : By 1990, 
fascimile transmission would be firmly established and 
its uses wifi be widespread. Fascimile computer-com¬ 
munication services are expated to become qtdte 
pojmbr. The number of fascimile terminals are ra^dly 
inaeasing. They are used to scan a document, to send 
it to a remote destination and reproduce without enors. 
Fascimile systems will be used increasingjy for end- 
communication having access to a computer. 

9. Vidi-phone and Tele-conierenphtg. Presently 
systems video telephone exisfr though they are too 
expensive to be used on a large scale. Camera and 
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picture licxeen wHh dl^^tal opoation will progmsive^ 
use ncae mi more LSI devices for source coding and 
buffer stores. Tekvisiem cameras based mi CXD cii^ 
cuit tedmiques mil be prevalent. It is likdy that 
video information from the camera will be b time di¬ 
vision form witii amplitude modulated sample per pic¬ 
ture point. Regardmg display units, experiments are 
going on with both fiquid crystal and ^ow matrices. 
By 1990, we can reasonably expect flat-pack picture 
display units. Digital telephone network and satellite 
communication can be us^ where tele-communication 
conferences are to replace personal meetings. Potential 
need for conference telephony will increase. Tele- 
cxmferencing involves a transmksion (perhaps u'ing a 
geo-stationary satellite), the switching of the signal 
exchanges to connect two ends of a call and the ope¬ 
ration of ffie terminal equipment like a television 
camera or the loud speakers. 

10. Set of consumer IIO instruments : The input 
output instruments at the consumer and will closely 
train behind the sophistications of low-cost I|0 peri¬ 
pherals of computCT networks. 

11. Surviving conventional technologies : By 1990, 
several of the conventional technologies in use today, 
may go out of use. However, there are a number of 
technologies which will survive right through the 90s. 
Ir is essential to identify them and strengthen activi¬ 
ties in those areas. 

12. Geo»stationarv Platform : It is predicted that 
the future of satellite communication is oriented to¬ 
wards the use of geo-stationarv jfiatforms incorpora¬ 
ting large, multi-beam antennas. On the platform, 
signals could be switched between spot beams and they 
could sdso be switched between transponders opera¬ 
ting at different frequency bands. Since the platforms 
can provide high gain antennas, the large number of 
earth stations below can use a small diameter anten¬ 
nas, low cost, low noise receivers and low power 
transmitters. Also, because of the platform’s exten¬ 
sive switching capability, the earth stations could use 
simple baseband equipment. 

13. Laser space communication systems. 

14. Microwave radio systems. 

■ 15. Optical fibre technology : Fibre Optics trans¬ 
mission systems are a new technology that will en¬ 
hance information carrying capacity of both local 
communication networks and probably longer ra^e 
networks. Using modulated light to transmit d*gi‘a1 
information along fine fibrec of optica! material, com¬ 
pared with copper wire, they offer large information 
carrying capacity, low rates, small diameter, freedom 
from cross-talk and electrical radiation and low costs. 
Fibre optics provide an information carrying capacity 
as high as that of an expensive shielded video cable 
at a cost comparable to that of the conventional cop¬ 
per srire pairs used for telephones. For a copper- 
starved country like India fibre optics is a boon. The 
(^Continued on page 17) 
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Communication 2000 

One of the biggest obstacles for economic and social progress is inadequate communications 
infrastructure. In developing countries, the telephone density is extremely low and fc/e- 
communications have not yet reached rural areas. In this article^ the author explains the 
purpose of World Communication Year {WCY)and says that WCY-S3 is a specific set of 
activities to increase the scope and effectiveness of communications as a force for economic, 
cultural and social development. 


Lt. Col. J.W. Hunt 

- II I i 


THE YEAR 1983 is being celebrated as the World 
Communication Year (WCY-83) by the United 
Naticxis. It stales that the purpose of the World Com¬ 
munication Year is the ‘Development of Communica¬ 
tions Infrastructure’. Infrastructure can be broadly 
divided as common carrier telecommunications, broad- 
casUng and television, aviation, shipping, transport, 
meteorology, education, agriculture, health, postal 
services and industry. WCY-83 is the .successful 
conclusion of four years of negotiations on the inter¬ 
governmental level. 

It has been realised that one of the biggest obstacles 
for economic and social progress is inadequate com¬ 
munications infrastructure. In most developing coun¬ 
tries the telephone density is extremely low and tele¬ 
communications have not yet reached rural areas. 

It is expected that WCY-83 will provide the op¬ 
portunity to imdertake an in-d^th review and analy¬ 
sis, die policies on communications development. 
WCY is a specific set of activities to increa.se the 
scope and effectiveness of communications as a force 
for economic, cultural and social development. The 
principles and objective!; for the year have been defined 
hy governments and adopted in resolutions of the UN. 
General AssMnbly, the U.N. Economic and Social 
Ooundl (ECOSOC) hnd T.T.U. Administrati\te 
Council. 

Qaantam Laq» 

The year is an opportunity for a “quantum leap” in 
die development of a complete world communication, 
network wnich will leave no one isolated from local, 
national or international community. The year’s pro¬ 
gramme calls fat the harnessing of all possible resour¬ 
ces towards the accomplishment of its objectives. 

Hie growth of commanicaticn facilities varies 
greatly from country to country. In some it is 
minimal. In some it is haphazard. In some it is un¬ 
balanced. Wth no “Master Plan” to be imposed, the 
year is an oppmlunlty for realistic, national analysis, 
review and plying to meet most speedily mid effecti¬ 
vely the communications needs of each country. 

^ledal attention is being given to the communica- 
tions needs of developing countries. A vision of &e 
future, however, unrealistic it may seem, is a pre- 

(1 


requisite for appreciation of human endeavour requir¬ 
ed for achieving set targets. 

Infomudion Revolution 

Information Revolution is still in its infancy and 
mioimous changes are expected before it reaches 
maturity. No one can predict in detail where it will 
SnaUy lead. The broad outlines are easily discernible. 
The tremendous advance in Semi-conductor Techno¬ 
logy, Digital Communication Systems, Computer 
Apidication and its invasion into all walks of life, the 
successful commercial utilisation of laser and li^t 
transmission techniques using optical glass fibre, the 
vast potential of cheaply placing satellites' in orbits 
and retrieving them and a number of interdisciplinary 
developments taking place all over the world give us 
the hope that it is well within the realm of redity to 
bring the fruits of communication technology to the 
doorsteps of the mankind as a whole. 

The hypothetic communication model to be imagi¬ 
native and realistic needs to be correlated to the 
society that we visualise would exist in the year 2000. 
If to that hypothetic model we super-impose the facili¬ 
ties and amenities of communications technique.s of 
the future, possibly this would be a near accurate 
model of what would he the state of the art of com¬ 
munication. In order to discern the potential of the 
development of communication it is necessary to take 
stock of the advances of media and system. Let us 
take a quick look at the state of things in these areas. 

Electroofcs 

One singular and spectacular develojnnent in this 
field is that of micro-electronias. Against the compo¬ 
nent Print Cart Board, one electroaic siliconwdcr 
dhip which might reside on the lip of your finger may 
contain thousands eff electronic elemmts in a network. 
An put together they may constitute of 16 bit logic 
chip of a calculator and may cost as litde as 
Rs. 150-200. 

From the micro-electronic chip to tlm micro ch^ 
and the micio-procmser fimetionmg on the pilnidjdes 

cennputo, working on a hexadecimal code, this tiny 
configmation of electronics could well organise a 
thoo^d emotions inside the bonnet eff yoar car and 
make the driver a dummy. 
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CompahTi 

The phenomead srowai of seiaiicoacluctor techno¬ 
logy Old ^ proltfKetioa of seod-conductot memory 
devices has into the society computers tliat 

you can cany. Personal ccnnputers that can do any¬ 
thing for you, say sketch a new car, or an airplane, 
recdtd a messes and phone back an answer, be 
avaikUe. 

DigltaJ coded time division multiplying systems 
enable network development and communication 
realisation a tcdal reality. Reliable systems, inter- 
workable through satellite, submarine cables, optical 
fibres ^ laser systems have given promise of estubli- 
stung worldwide communication systems which can 
interact at will. 

When we think of the media for communication, 
one of the first things which strike us is < he newspaper. 
The production and distribution of a paper eat into 
our natural resources of wood pulp. It is closely 
followed by the radio which transcends the need to 
be dependent on one particular source, permits 
independence and freedom of movement. One of the 
inherent drawbacks of the radio is that it does not 
satisfy the vision and hence the television. Various 
other models of personalised communications like 
telephones, private radio and television network, close 
circuit TV systems etc. satisfy the needs of the society 
and industry. 

Electronk cottage 

The famous social scientist Alvin Toffler visualises 
that’the most integral clement of the future society, 
its home, would be an “electronic cottage”. 

As you walk up the garden path to his gate a display 
panel in front of hut on which the landlord is watching 
the tele-text newscast (comparable to the newspaper 
of today) sounds a beep and the closely formated news 
feature ^sappears from the screen and up comes the 
picture of the man at the gate—^that’s you—staring at 
him. The I^dlord presses the button to talk key on 
the key board and says “Hello would you like to 
come in”—^the spoken word already logged into the 
computer memory. If to this query you say “yes, I 
would love to”, he presses the release gate lock button 
and the gate swings open and as you walk in, closes 
shut bchhid you. The image on the screen goes on to 
the home computer memory. The tele-text pops back. 
He presses the stop halt programme and stands up. 

You walk upto the front door and as you step on 
the foot mat. the door qjens automatically. You arc 
met by the landlord, you shake hands, w^ up and 
sit down. your request tha^ you are from Goa 
(India) and wanted a look at the cottage 2000, the 
landlcnd describes himself as a terimobile (terrain 
mobile) designer, which is a solar powered computer 
controlled buggy like the present day car. He invites 
you to Us work console and in front of you is a com-, 
pum tennintd connected to the factory where be 
works on a 256 K bit data modern. “I work here”, 
says the landlord. Morning 9 o’clock, and the days’ 
job requirementg are printed out on (he data modem 
tennlnal and the display console. He applies bis 
iageouity and intelligence and works on it. At 12.00 
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he toed$ the results back and he has finiahH his work 

fcff Aediff- 

He Undts his deset^tion oi hl$ cottage to communi- 
OBti<»s only. The newspaper is replaced by tele-text, 
(he radio continues but with limited locality safe^ 
uses onfy. Television has replaced it and on the screen 
you can grt any programme generated at any part of 
the world live via the satellites. On your request for 
a call to Delhi the electronic pic-o-]dione with no 
wires, is ready. There in front is your friend from 
Delhi speaking to you with a broad smile, wondering 
how you managed it up there. 

Meanwhile, someone comes and requests the land¬ 
lord to dial the departmental stores and find out 
whether a Kashmir Shawl has arrived. TTic landlord 
dials the departmental .stores sales direcUy and the 
price list page apipeais on screen and he finds that it 
has not arrived from Delhi. 

You promise the wife of the landlord to send her 
one, huny out and take the first flight to Ooa, via 
Bombay. 

The needs of the nation in the communication area 
can be classified into: (a) primary area communica¬ 
tions requirements; (b) secondary area communica¬ 
tions requirements; and (c) tertiary area conununica- 
tons requirements. The classification of these areas is 
not geographical or geo-political. It is basically socio- 
economical and developmental based. It cannot be 
denied that certain areas because of its intrinsic and 
inherent characteristics have a distinct advantage and 
edge over other for development, manpower, resources 
and culture. ' 

In the light of these findings it is felt that there is 
a need to review, analyse and restructure the communi¬ 
cation needs of the territorv. Communication or like 
P&T, A.I.R., Doordarshan, Meteorology, Shipping, 
Aviation, etc. would only commit resources on a pre¬ 
sent value annual charge based economic study. It is 
upto the society to independently evaluate its needs for 
communication based on the broad outlook for an 
emancipated society of 2C00 A.D. □ 


Students make Solar Coidier 

A BATCH of sixteen final year Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering students of Muthiah Polytechnic, Annamaki 
have under the watchful eyes of the slaiF of the 
mechanical engineering department, developed a solar 
oooker. The cooker can easily be installed at a very 
low cost. It is suitable for the classes of people, both 
in rural and urban areas 

The soar cooker consists of a wooden box, plain 
glass cover, galvanised iron tray, thcrmocol, material 
for insulation, foam sponge sealings and utensils. 

V. Govindaswamy, 
FieM PuUictty Oflflcer, 
PoffldIcheRy. 
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Rorai ii^u^rialim^ii in India^l 

The country has recorded satisfactory gains in p& ccpita imome and mo-red forward in the 
process of industrialisation, but the pattern of en^byment has remained virtually unaltered^ 
Efforts have been made to promote small scale and cottage industries. In order to make 11^ 
rural industrialisation programme an effective instrument for cmelwrating the rurd 
poverty it is necessary that output, employmmt and technological appropriateness for the 
sector cure well harmonised. 


Han Der Goyal 


INDIA'S ECONOMIC ptc^lems compounded 
dunng the colonial rule and tde need for planning as 
a nwiaod for solving these problems was felt long 
before political independence. India emoariced upon 
this path of planned development of her economy m 
1951 throng live year plans. Ihroughout these years 
there has existed a national consensus on four objec- 
uves : a high growth rate, mooerni^ation ot Inuian 
economy and national self-reliance, full employment 
and the reduction of economic inequaliiies. As tar as 
the first two objectives are concerned, the rate of 
growth during the last three decades have enabled 
the economy to come out of prolonged stagnation of 
the colonial period, with significant performance in 
inmort substitution (at what cost is debatable), tech- 
^og^ development, exporj promotion and conside¬ 
rable self-reliance. But these achievements have been 
overshadowed by die other two most disturbing aspects 
of economic development in India : (i) failure in 
containing the problems Of unemployment and under- 
emifioyment, and (ii) increasing ab^lute poverty. 

Development of industries in rural areas has been 
thought as a solution to these two problems even b^ 
fore the attainment of political indqieadeace. This 
subject-acquaintance pa^r attemirts to outline the 
shuts in employment pattern and discusses the ap- 
pToachlstrategy of rural industriaGsation in five year 
plans, institutional set up provided and the Plan allo¬ 
cation for this sector. Various schemes|programmes 
for the development of industries undertaken upto 
March 31, 1980 as well as promotion of traditional and 
modern smaU scale industries, achievements and failures 
cf efiorts made during the last 30 years are also 
included. Paper ends with programmes and approach 
adopted in the Sxth Five Year Plan (1980—85). 

Uaen|dojaMat uid Soqilna Labour 

India’# pcmulbOon ha# grown from 361 million in 
1951 to 685 ndllion in 1981 at an average annuid 
growth rate of about 2.4 per cent. Population of the 
couaury continues to be essentially rural in character 
with 76.69 p« cent people living in ni^ ar^. Labour 
force has auo increased from 185 million in 1950-51 
to 265 million in 1978. Figures for the later years are 
not availabte but it is estimated that more than 300 
million people were in the age-group of 15—59 yean 
in 1981. Regarding absorptjon of this labour force 


during the first three plans (1951—66), thmre were in 
Match 1966 about 10 million peofde were veiling 
to get jobs but could not, as shown in the table below : 
TaUe 1: Unemployment and Sutplag Labour in 
India (IKl—60. 

(InmiUion) 


I Plan U Plan HI Plan 
(1951-66) (1956-61) (1961-66) 


1. Labour Torce at the begin¬ 
ning of the Plan. . 

185.2 

197.0 

215.0 

2. Net additions to the 
labour force during the 
Plan .... 

9.0 

11.8 

17.0 

3. Back-log of unemployed 
at the beginning of the 
Plan ... . 

3.3 

5.3 

7.1 

4. Total'(2-l-3) 

12.3 

17.1 

24.1 

5. Additional jobs created . 

7.0 

10.0 

14.5 

6. Back-log of unemployed 
at the end of the plan 
(6-1-5) . . . 

5.3 

7.1 

9.6 

7. Unemployed as per cent 
of total labour force 

(6/1 X 100) . 

2.9 

3.6 

4.5 


Source : RBI Bulletin, December. 1969. 


Within the next twelve years their number swelled 
almost twice. Counting ia person years (a person 
working for 273 days and 8 hours a day is counted 
as person year), the total unemplcymenr in March, 
1978 was of the order of 20.6 muiton yeaB—16.5 
million in rural areas and 4.1 million in urban areas. 

While the country has recorded satisfactory gains in 
per ciqjita income and moved forward in ^e inocess 
of industrialisation, the pattern of employment has 
remained virtual^ imalteied. The data on industrial 
distribution of work force in the last seven cminses, 
1911—1971, show that the proportion of wodc force 
dependent on agriculture and allied pursuits vsxied 
between 72 and 74 p^ cent. The proportion work 
force in industry was struck up at 10 per emit even 
though the share these sectors in ou^t showed 
substantial relative ^is during the same period. Tliis 
shows that there have bean dianges in the piodimt-nrix 
and technoloi^ in the son-agriculture sector wfakii 
have reduced Its laboin absor^ve cimaci^. Secondly, 
there has bemi certain very distoib&g uufts is ^ 
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enq)k)yaieiU pallera wliieh caa be seen £iom the fact 
that the slmrB of lan^ess ^rieiitttira] labour in tbe 
total work trace ia the [Uiinaiy sector has increased 
substanthdly as a fatt out ctf tbe implementation ot land 
rcforinS (whatever be the achieve^nt or failure). 
There has been displacement of artisans as the ruial 
industries have bera sta^ating for some time. Un¬ 
fortunately. the rutaf artisans and persons engaged m 
village industries are opting for more remimerative 
employment on the farm where new technology has 
made Its impact. 

In the light of these facts when agriculture sector on 
the whole is already suffering from surplus labour force 
and modem sector has limited absorption capacity, 
case for development and promotion of labour inten¬ 
sive industries in the rural areas for creating employ¬ 
ment opportunities and for generation additional 
income needs priority in our development planring 
efforts. 

In this paper, rural industries sector has been taken 
as consisting of (i) traditional cottage and household 
industries viz., handioom, khadi and village industries, 
handicrafts, sericulture and coir industty, and (ii) 
modern small scale industries. AdmittcAy there exists 
a difference of opinion because of locational and tech¬ 
nological factors, over inclusion of these industries in 
the rural industry sector. If not all, substantial percen¬ 
tage of these Industries are located in semi-urban areas 
which used to be rural areas before the development 
of these industries there. 

IndustriaUsbie rural India 

Industrialising rural India gained ground even 
before independence. Mahatma Gandhi thought that 
the deebne of village crafts had helped to impoverish 
the Village. In a revealing passage he said : *'Our 
Villages are on the verge of des^ction owing to the 
disappearance of village industries. They :an be 
ri. vivified only by a revival of village industries”. 

Thi^ traditionalist ideology championed by the father 
of tlie nation had some essential elements. In the first 
place it asserted the paramount importance of defend¬ 
ing and protecting the village aaDs against further 
encroachment from modern industry, whether foreign 
or domestic, so that they might grow and develop. 
This in turn smpUed that individual vill^es should 
strive to attain grater, though not necessarily complete 
self-sufficiency as should the economy as a whole 
the important strand of tliougbt woven into the tra- 
diticHialist ideology is the concept of the moral superio¬ 
rity of self-employment and independent work to wage 
empIoymeDL Even in indqiendent India this feature 
of Gandhi’s idfeology—his glorification of self-employ- 
ment-—has been expoused % almost everybody. In the 
words cf the important Kme Committee Report : 
“The prindple of self-emrioyment is atleast as impor¬ 
tant to a successful democracy as that cf self- 
governmeot”. 

TWs was rdlecled in the report of the Evaluation 
Committee of the Khadi and Village Indwtries Com¬ 
mission ahto ; *lf empioyiaent is to fulfill the pur^e 
for which it is loii^ namdy to provide opportunities 


for the full devekmmeot of the worker, it must be as 
far as possflde self-emifioyment. The worker shotild 
be Ids own roaster either as an independent artisan 
(fandiy) or as a member of a setf-govemiiig 
cooperative”. 

Approach to planning in India has not been on the 
lines of tbe tt^itionalist’s thinking. In the initial 
stages, industrialisation derive (second objective of our 
plsuued development) has to be focused on produc¬ 
tion for export and import substitution. Architect of 
modem industrial Inffia, Pt. Jawahar Lai Nehru held 
this view even before Independence : ‘Tn spite of all 
these present day advantage of the Khadi movemmit 
in India it seems to me after all a transitional affair. 
It may continue later on as an auxiliary movement 
easing the change-over to a higher economy. But the 
main drive in future will have to be a complete over¬ 
hauling of the agrarian system and the growth of 
indust^”. 

This is probably how the planners still think as 
Prof. Mahalanobis was thinking—“In view of the 
meagreness of capital resources there is no possibility 
in the short run, for creating much employment through 
the factory industries.... Now consider the household 
or cottage industries. They require very little capital. 
About six or seven hundred rup^s would get an artisan 
family started. With any given investment employment 
possibilities would be ten or fifteen or even twenty 
times greater in comparison with corresponding factory 
industries”. 


Approach in Plans 

The approach to the development of tliis sector has 
undeigone some modification from plan to plan. In 
the First plan, the development of cottage and village 
industries was treated as a conjunct to the development 
of agriculture. The basic idea was that wth the deve¬ 
lopment of this sector excessive prassure on agriculture 
which had proved harmful for decades cotdd be consi¬ 
derably reduced. The emphasis was on maximum 
utilisation of idle time during off-season for the 
agriculturists. 

In tbe Second Plan, however, an independent 
position was carved out for the development of this 
sector. The primary objectives during this period were 
to extend work opportunities, raise progressively the 
standard of living of the artisans and bring about a 
more balanced and integrated rural economy. It was 
visuah’sed that this sector, by its contribution to the 
production of consumer goods^ would be able to reduce 
the inflatiraiary pressure caused by investment of a 
higher order on heavy industries. Cottage and village 
industries were expected to meet the growing require 
ments of commodities of common demand. Karve 
Committee also envisaged a regular programme for 
transition to higher technology. 

Role of cottage and smdl scale indnstries has bm 
briefly summarise in the industrial policy resolution 
of 1956 adopted almost at the same time when the 
second five year plan was started. It states : 
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"ThBy provide ianficdiate scak employmcot; 

, thw oBer a ipethod of BDsariQ| more eqis* 
table dlatdbuUoa of the naticaial iacome and 
drey fadlitate an effective mobilisation of 
resources of cajntal and scale which mij^t 
otherwise remain unutilised. Some of the 
problems that unplanned urbanisation tends 
to create will be avoided by the establish¬ 
ment of small centres of industrial produc¬ 
tion all over the country.” 

la the Third Plan, the concept of rural industriali¬ 
sation was again spelt out. More significance was 
attached to positive forms of assistance such as im¬ 
provement of skills, supply of technical gmdance, better 
equipments aad liberalise credit. It highfighte the 
n^ to improve productivity of the tools and eqmp- 
menis on the one hand and of the artisans of the other. 

The Fifth Plan approach was on re&hing as large 
a proportion of traditional artisans as possible who 
bdong mostly to socially backward and econonucally 
vulnerabk sections of the community and ensure them 
continued and fuller employment in their present oc¬ 
cupations vrith a view to preventing their displacement 
from the existing crafts. The objective-frame for the 
development of these industries had two strands!— 
(i) provktog fuller employment to the existing artisans; 
and (ii) creating new employment opportunities in 
rural and semi-urban areas close to a^culture and 
rural life, in order to alleviate poverty, underemploy¬ 
ment and unemployment. 

Development strateev for cotta ee and small scale 
Industries in the draft Five Year Plan (1978-83) was 
that “household and small-scale industries producing 
consumer goods for mass consumption hold out the 
greatest potential for employment.The plan¬ 

ning strategy would aim at protection of the existing 
liveHhood of rural artisans and a substantial increase 
in rite employment content of the rural industrial sec¬ 
tor. It would seek to improve the quality of production, 
increase productivity, reduce costs and expand the 
market.” Thrust of the strategy was "whatever can 
be produced efficiently by decentralised industry 
should be so produced.” 

Broadly the policies for the developmen; of rural 
industries (traditional as well as modern) has been 
of two types. One consists of various measures taken 
to protect village crafts ftom competition from modern 
industry. Channefling industrialisation efforts in such 
a way that there are little or no backwash effects on 
tile workers in rural cottage industry. Tn addition, 
institution of various measures limiting the produc¬ 
tion cf competiting industries or raising their costs. 
Thb has been combined with direct subsidies to cot¬ 
tage Industry in one form or another Example of this 
policy is the reservation of production sphere for 
handlocm sectw, financial assistance including subsi¬ 
dies to khadl and village industries. The other type 
of policies adopted have sousht to increase the pro¬ 
ductivity, and thus competitive strength, of village 
craftsmen by offering 'hem s^irious services, bv 
providing them with improved tools and rimple 
machines and by m-ganising them info cooperatives 


iOr taidni other steps to im{«ove marlp^as .fM: n»al 
laidtUtiia} pnxhids. This has been tik caw w ahnpit 
# sorts iDial indtstries. 

IW St t M i wMiI Si^peit 

Rural industries needed special imtitutional sup¬ 
port. For this purpose during early 1950s, the Gov- 
enmient constitute six specialised boank eutrusted 
witii the responsibility of initiating development 
strategy in their particular sector. These specialised 
boards were the All India Handloom Board, tiie 
All India Handicrafts Board, the Khaffi and Village 
industries Board, the Silk Board, the Coir Board a^ 
the Skiall Industries Development Board. The Khadi 
and Tillage Industries Board was later upgraded into 
a commission and the scope of its activities was 
condderably expanded. In 1954, the Small-scale In- 
(histries Developmrat Organisation (SIDO) was also 
set up in the Ministry of Commerce" for providing 
comprehensive institutional support for technolo^c^ 
and g«ieral development of small industries. 

But there had been no proper coordination iff>to 
1977-78 between the activities of these institutions 
p^ioularly at the State and district levels and below. 
Ota 1st May, 1978, District Industries Centres insti¬ 
tution was larmcbed in the country to look at the 
problem of rural industrialisation in the district in a 
composite manner. Dll then, this subject had been 
ftagmented in a ntmiber of departments, and In most 
States, the I^strict Industries Officer was a low level 
functionary who had hardly the capacity or the abi¬ 
lity to phin uuhistrialisation of the district in a sys¬ 
tematic manner. Many of the Central and State level 
or^isations had their own functionaries working 
at the regional and in some cases at the district 
levels and they intended to operate individually 
with no contacts with each other. It was, therefore, 
considered necessary to weave all the Government 
fimctionaries in a single institutional frame so that 
the District Industries Centre can act as a focal point 
for the entire industrial growth of the district. The 
Die was supposed to provide all the services and 
support to the decentralised industries sector under 
a single roof at pre-investment, investment and post- 
investment stages. The main thrust of this in.stitu- 
tion programme has been on development of such 
industrial units in rural areas and small town of 
the country which create larger employment oppor- 
tunles In these areas. 

Fhn Allncations 

It is often criticised that though the rural industries 
have favourable capital employment and capital out¬ 
put ratio and despite (he loud prondunoements 
made in every plan document, about their role for 
generation of employment and production erf consu¬ 
mer gpods. sdSa^ and small industries sector as 
a whw has been given low priority fai public sector 
allocaticms. Except in the Second Five Year PIm, 
ndien it was given a pride plaw to proride a cushion 
of consumer goods for the income generation In the 
ctirfud goods sector, it has not got what vaa ^e to 
ft. The allocaticm moved aromid two per cent erf 
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totgl sector aSo(»|ion:i(i aft % plabs as 
is (»4aetit Qom Uie tiAdo btksw; 

PiSB AHoartiM far VOage mi SmU Indwtries - 

Pfarntfae 


Plaa period 

^todtot- 

Psreea- 

peoAhuei 
naa aUo- 

tage to 
total 


caUonfor 

VSI 

(Ra. crores) 

phui 

outlay 

Fir8tHan(1951—56) . 

42.0 

2.1 

Second Plan (1956-61). 

187.0 

4.0 

Thinl Flan (1961-66) . 

240.8 

2.8 

Annual Plan (1966 -69) 

126.1 

1.9 

Fourth Plan (1969 -74) . 

242.6 

1.5 

Fifth Plan (1974—79) . 

592^ 

1.5 

1979-80 

255.7 

2.1 

Source; Economic Survey, 

1982-83, pp. nZ-lli. 



Progress in nual indiutrialisatiun 

Contribution of the different rural industry sectors 
to die redisation of objectives has varied over the 
last 30 years, according to changes in their structure 
and assistance made available to them. It is discussed 
in terms of output and employment generation us 
well as export earnings, made for decentralised in¬ 
dustrial sector. 

Handloom Sector 

Handloom weaving is the cottage industry in the 
best sense of the term. This industry occupies a place 
of prominence in the country’s economy py virtue of 
being the largest cottage industry, providing liveli' 
hood to about 6 million persons in rural areas and 
meeting nearly one-third of the country’s cloth require¬ 
ments. A large number of handloom weavers are wo¬ 
men, concentrated primarily in the North Eastern 
Region where weaving is practised as a domestic 
criSt. Almost all silk fabrics of the country are woven 
on handlooms. Handlooms provide employment 
to the largest number of people, next only to agri¬ 
culture and hence its economic impact on rural em¬ 
ployment and income. In view of its importance for 
the country's rural economy as well as its much dis¬ 
advantageous position in competition with mill-made 
cloth, the handloom industry has been enpging the 
attention of the government since long. 

Central Government reserved certain varieties of 
cloth—dhoties of certain width and borders, sarees, 
Ittogies, etc. for hdndloom sector and prohibited cot¬ 
ton mill industiy from producing these varieties. Five 
Year Plana provided for greater production facilities 
to handloom cooperatives like credit for working 
capital bom the State cooperative banks, supply of 
yam of the required counts and other essentid raw 
materials a| reasonable rates, skill development 
throi^ training of weavers in improved equipment 
and ai^diances and common service facilitiM centres 
for quimty iaqinwment. Bans eoqihaslsed both res- 
trfcdve arc positive dements pioductVm program- 
OMi liar this industiy. On the ooe hand, thm has 
been esforcemmit of effedive restrietions on produc¬ 
tion of qxdfied varieties of clotii reserved oxausively 


tor h a BdtoOin semoi; on the other, this sector 
out has beat bulged to concentrate on products 
ai those vaiiettes of cloth whhb could provide higher 
eaiakiiii and were leqtdred for export. 

On the reoommmlatious of the Sivataman Com¬ 
mittee on Handlooms, lakhs of weavers have been 
brought mthin the ccx^ratlVe fold. The nundier of co¬ 
operatives stood at 14 lakh looms in 19S0-81. Tech¬ 
nics $u|^rt to the handloom devetoment pro¬ 
gramme te being provided by a chain of 23 weaver 
service centres and two Indian Institutes of Hand¬ 
loom Technology. 

Fcdlowing several facihties and promotional mea¬ 
sures provided by the Central and the State govern¬ 
ments, production of handloom industry rose from a 
very tow level of 700-800 million yards in 1950-51 
to about 3000 million metres m 1979-80 worth 
174 crores providing employment to 61.5 lakh 
persons. 

Export in the handloom sector began in rite 1960’8 
in traditional items to markets in Burma, Sri Lanlm, 
West Africa, Mauritius, etc. mainly to meet the needs 
of Indian settlers. The exports consisted of items 
Uke lungies and sarongs. However, product-country 
diversification started taking place bom the mid¬ 
seventies. Exports of handloom goods rose from 
Rs. 11.43 crores in 1966-67 to 1^. 261 crores in 
1979-80, an increase of over twentyfour times. 
USA, ECM Countries, Nordic countries], Australia 
and Canada are some of the important markets for 
our r^y-made garments. 

Khadi and Viil^ Industries 

Integrated rural development lays stress on growth 
of employment through resource utilisation designed 
to convert sunlight, soil, water, minerals, plants, 
animals and other resources into wealth. Indk is 
rich in animal w^th. Our water resources are vast 
and varied. India being a tropical country can har¬ 
ness solar energy for industrial and domestic purposes. 
The organic wastes can be converted into energy and 
rich manure. The various types of fibrous materials 
which are available in abundance can be utilised to 
produce different types of fancy and utility articles. 
All these activities are close to agrteulture and rural 
life. There exists a vast field in the countryside for 
processing of agricultural produce by recourse to ap- 
propoiiate technology and management. A definite 
shiit bom capital intensive technology to employ¬ 
ment-oriented low energy technology, conducive to 
decentralised operations In the rural areas is essen¬ 
tial 

Khadi and Village Industries Commission (KVIC) 
is one the main instruments for rural industriaH- 
sation. KVIC, set up under an Act of Parliament in 
the year 1957, is responsible for planning, organising 
and Implementing programmes for the development 
of khadi and 25 specified village industries. Itg pro- 
gnamme are implemented through 25 State 
Boards, about 800 registered institutions and 29,000 
cooperatives. The activities of the Commission, at 
the moment, cover ^>cmt a lakh of villages in the 
country. 
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lua beetk defined as *‘doth woven in India 
on handioomt from yarn nnm by bands from cotton, 
wool, dOk or a mixtare ol theae fibres". Village In- 
dniraes under KVIC can be dasiifled as (i) i^io* 
band indostrin, (ii) agricultural input industries, 
farest-bued indostri^, 0v) other consumer goods 
bMteBtiles. Ibe industrin like village c^, village leather, 
carpentry and Uadr-smit^, fibre, lime manufacturing, 
Imad^made paper, village pottery, neo-soap making, 
HTurtrit manufacturing, palm fibre articles manufac- 
bttOf leaf mat making are broadly full time in nature 
Le. the artisans in these industnes get work oppor- 
loa^es for atleast 273 days in a year and 8 hours 
work in a day. Hie industries like processing of cane 
pa and kband^i, neeia collection, palm gnr making, 
seed oofiection a^vhy under neo-soap arc primarily 
ai» ii|uwi«i in character. However, they provide em- 
plr^ment to workers on full time basis during the 
season. 

and Village Industries Commission provides 
financial assistance for capital expenditure (land, 
building, worlahed, godown and equipment, tools 
nmcfalDery, etc), worUng capital (for production and 
for sales), man^ement grant on a tapering 
basis for new Institutions, technical assistance grant 
to units where there is need for initial technical ser¬ 
vice, promotional grant in the shape of sales rebate, 
equipment grnnt, etc. For the hill, border, tribal and 
backward areas, KVlC’s pattern of assistance pos- 
■eates a lib^ element of grant compared to other 
areas. 

Addevements of the KVIC can be reviewed in the 
background of the policies laid down in the Plans. 
Around 1951, the production of khadi was about a 
mlllitm sq. metres. There were about 3 lakh spinners 
and weavers in khadi. In 19SS-56, the production in 
khadi and village industries had risen to about 
Rs. 16.5 crores. There were 2^2 registered institu¬ 
tions and 60 cooperative societies working in the 
field. There were 69,000 persons emploj-ed on full 
time basis and 8,95,000 persons on part time basis. 
Earnings of these persons stood at Ks. 6.9 crores. 
The establishment of the Commission in 1957 gave 
a stimulus to tiie development of these industries. 
In 25 years, the achievements in Khadi and village 
industries reached some impressive heights. The fol¬ 
lowing table diows selected indicators of progress: 

lUMe-S lOwdi ftVUIss*liidiatrics---PraerMS 



1985-56 

1973-74 

1979-80 

1. Ofgmtoithastfids-) • 

(i) State Boards 

2 

20 

25 

(iO Initltutions . 

242 

681 

800 

(iii) Co-opendves 

60 

23,715 

28,000 

2. production (Rs. erorts): 

(0 Khadi. 

3.6 

32.7 

92.05 

(il) VilJase Industries 

10.9 

122.4 

348.00 

3. En^ymeni(Ldik persons!) 
(1) Full time 
(it) Part time 

0.69 

8.95 

2.39\ 

15.73/ 

27.33 

4. WageslEartdngs(Rs.cforts) 
Khadi ft VQl^ Industries 

6.9 

39.2 

122.09 


Source: KVIC—An Economic Sc Statiitical JVofile ft Anoual 
Report of me Ministry of Rural Reconstnic- 
tion (1980-81). 


shows that over the period ptoduc^ has 
sicieased about 27 times and eowloyitient has ia- 
cxeased only 3 times. Earnings of knadi &, village 
itthtstiy wcxkets increased % 18 times. These 

figures reveal that employment has oai kept pace wfib 
growth in outpot and eaxnitqp showing thoret^ tiiat 
gains born thMe KVl prolamines are comei^ by 
not hicieasing number workers ckc artisans bid 
limited number ol infiuential peraons who have created 
famfiy cooperatives or set up small scale units 
Bssetnbling sophisticated itms like washing machines, 
desmt cookiB, etc. under blacksmithy and other 
capital intensive trades for which Commissitm’s 
assistance runs into lakhs. 


Handknfls 

Handicrafts constitute an important segment of the 
decentralised sector of our economy and provide em- 
pk^ment to nearly two million artisans, scattered all 
over the country specially in rural and semi-urban 
areas. A large number of handicraft artisans belong 
to weaker sections including scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes. Other backward classes aud women 
also constitute a sizeable portion of the work force. 
Handicrafts comprise a wide range of artistic products 
Budi as hand knotted carpets, art metalwares, hand 
printed textiles, woodwoies, embroidered goods, cane 
and bamboo articles, dolls and toys, ivory products, 
etc. 

The two rural indisstries development programmes, 
handicrafts and -small industries have grown together 
as twins in the past 30 years. They took birth about 
the same time. While an international perspective 
planing team sponsored by the government for 
drawing up a programme for small industries was 
givmg final touches to its blue prints in 1954, a team 
headed by Prof. Raj Krishna was finalising a com¬ 
prehensive plan for handicrafts development. 

Remarkable progress in tlie development of handi¬ 
crafts over the period is the change in the mood of 
the craftsmen. At the time the Raj Krishna team was 
touring the country and interviewing craftsmen, it 
noticed a widespre^ feeling of gloom. Most ci^s- 
men were ^Uing work for only about four months in 
a year. With the collapse of the princely order, the 
colonial regime and the landed aristocracy since 1947, 
the handicrafts workers had lost the v/ealthy segment 
of thdr patrons. The situation has since then drama¬ 
tically changed. The craftsmen today arc able to 
get fiiUer employment and higher income, thanks to 
the heart-warming response of the people at home 
and abroad to Indian craftem^hlp. Of course, this 
is in no small measure due to the vigorous marketing 
su^KHt (M-ganised by the All India Handiaafts Board. 

Promotional measures taken by the All India Handi¬ 
crafts Board fen* development of bandimfts inch^ 
provirion technical ^idance to artisMis, airange- 
raent of their ttaimng fadfities, demonst^on oriented 
towards improving the qualfiy ci products smd pro¬ 
ductivities of the ci^tsmeo, t^uct diveisifieatkm 
in different crafts, setting up of Gmtttd Ciafis Mmeum 
at Drihi and W sumy as ^0 enqx>iia in the country 
fiac effective auudeenag and {Mansion of imptovM 
tools and eqt^nnoit to craftsmen. 
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ChutM 1 b en^rioymeBt «ad easogta duzbi; the 
lUlt two ■od .ft fedl ^aesOst ptoviw « measiie 
of ^QtTMl'iBOotilBd InBiilbNlts. lit 1953-54 
ibcw P wodsMS were encaaed in handicrafts, 
in 1979-80, aa estiniated 21 laHis were engaged in 
baiidorafta, Haodientfts export in 1953-54 were 
woitb idioiit Ra. 7 crores and had risen to about 1000 
dives by 1979-^. Production was the order of 
2G^ croces in the ftaaacial year 1979-80. 

Coir bMioaliy 

The edr industry in India is mainly a cottage 
industry dispersed over the western coast of Ker^a 
where natural retting facilities of coconut husks exist. 
It is tut develof^ In ottier coconut growing States 
like Tamil .Nadu, Karnataka and Andnra Paradesh, 
etc. more pardcularly in the extraction of brown fibre 
(Srectly from raw husks by mechanised means. 

The First Plan drew attention to the depressed state 
of the industry m Travanccre-Cochin (now Kerala) 
and recommended to the State Government a pro¬ 
gramme for its reorganisation on cooperative lines. 
As a result a number of husk societies, coir cooperative 
societies and also central marketing societies were 
oiganised in the State to eliminate the hold' of middle¬ 
men on the Industry. Training was also tmparted to 
the different processes of coir manufacturing. Coir 
Board set up m July, 1954 took up various promo¬ 
tional measures relating to cooperativisation and 
medianisation. Hie Board set up Central Coir Re¬ 
search Industitute in 1959 for research on retted fibre 
and products. Rrst mechanised unit with five power- 
looms was set up at Kalavoor in 1968 by the Coir 
Board. It was followed by two or three powerloom 
units in private sector. The National Coir Training 
and Design Centre of the Board continues imparting 
training in coir extraction and processing to canmdates 
all over the country. 

Production of coir .'ind coir products during the 
year 1979-80 was of the order of Rs. 86 crores 
approximately out of which exports were of the ordei 
of Rs. 30 crores. The coir industry (white fibre 
sector) provided employment to 5.6 lakh workers in 
1979-80. The hi^ percentage of unemployment in 
Kerala combined with the low ca;ntal investment 
needed for the coir industry tend to keep the industry- 
overcrowded, with tlic re.sult that coir workers arc 
underemployed. 

ScricuKme 

India ranks third among the silk producing coun- 
triet in the world after China and Japan. Recognising 
the significant role of the sericulture industry in 
cteating rural employment and promoting exports. 
Government of India has been extending support to 
State Governments for develqiment of this industry. 
Ctf late, mulbeny sericulture has come to be practised 
b Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh. U.P., Madhva 
Pradesh, CMssa and the North Eastern Region in 
additirm to the traditional areas of Karnataka, West 
Bengid. and J&K. Programmes for balanced growth 
<rf sei^ltnre Industry covering both mulberrj and 
nos-mnlberTv sectors liave been initiated. 

For Ac development of sericulture. Central Silk 
Board was set iw In 1949. The Board’s functions 
relate to reseatdi and development In the field of 


seibiiilhtte covering all varieties of silk namely mul- 
baEry, laaaer, lauga, and eri. The Botod olso 'under- 
ttdeea Ae in^tletiientation cd certein central sdiemes of 
national importance dealing vrith research, training, 
extension, suf^ly of bade seeds aud price stabilisation 
for rilk, cocoons and rw silk. 

The Board plays an important role in the supply 
improved mulberry cuttings and production and 
sm^ly of disease-free commercial layings to rearers, 
pmticulariy those in the non-traditionaj areas. Ihe 
Board also provides r^earch and development support 
for the Wcvld Bank aided Karnataka Sericulture Pro¬ 
ject. Under ttiis programme research and training 
facilities are being strengthened considerably at 
CSRTI> Mysore, The project seeks to enhance 
infrastnictural facilities for fanners and reclers and 
increare production of bivoltlne cocoons. It also 
covers modernisation and expansion of Mysore silk¬ 
weaving factory and Chennapatna spun silk mills. 

During 1979-80, production of silk was of Rs. 131 
crores. Exports of sflk products have shown an en¬ 
couraging trend over the last few years. They have 
gene up from Rs. 12.66 crores in 1974-75 to 49.0 
crores in 1979-80. Sericultuic sector provided 
employment to 16 lakh persoirs In the year 1979-80. 

(Continued in the next issue) 

Threefold increase in coopa'atiTe 
credit in a decade 

ANALYSIS of the credit flow through coope¬ 
ratives for agricultural and allied activities during the 
last decade or so shows that there is a steady increare 
in the credit flow. The amount of money so advanced 
has increased more than three-fold between 1971 and 
1981. 

In 1981-82 the aggregate loans advanced by the 
cooperatives for agiiculturaf and allied activi»ies 
amoun'ed to Rs. 2305 crores' as against Rs. 760 
crores during 1971-72. The total amoimt advanced ki 
1979-80 was Rs. 1936 crores and increased to Rs. 2022 
croaes in 1980-81. 

During the current cooperative year 1982-83, the 
trend of increasing flow of credit bv coopera'ives is 
continuing. The target for total lendings bv coopera¬ 
tives duruig 1982-83 has been fixed at Rs'. 2765 crorc'. 
i^inst this, more than Rs. 1561 crores had been 
disbursed in the first half of the year. This is 113 per 
cent of half year’s proportionate target and indicates 
that the target of 1982-83 will be achieved which 
would teoresent a sizeable increase over the lendings 
in 1981-82. 

The Sixth Plan objective that at least 50 per cent 
of institirtional agricultural credit should go in favour 
of weaker sections of the society would also become 
feasible of achievement. About 40 per cent of the 
total loans issued by cooperatives is estimated to have 
gone to the weaker section-i of the society. Guidelines 
have been issued to cooperatives to finance oral lesser s 
and share croppers even if they had no record of righ’s 
over the lands they cultivate. Share of smaP farmers 
in the to’al refinance provided bv NABARD during 
1981-82 increa'^ed to about 65 per cent from 60 per 
cent In the previous year, n 
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India and the Asian 

Union Finance Minister^ Shri Pranab Mukherjee recently lea a five-member delegation to the 
I6ih annual meeting of the Asian Development Bank held in Manila. One of the issues 
discussed included India's request for a two billion dollar loan from the Bank. India is 
the third largest aonor to the ADB after the USA and Japan and has abstained from horrow- 
ing from it since the Bank was founded in 1966. The article dwells at length on the role of 
India in the operations of the ADB. 


INDIA is a founder member of the ADB which was 
established in December, 1966 at Manila. Ever since 
the Bank began its operations, the Government of 
India had voluntarily refrained from exercing its right 
to borrow from ADB. The main reason for the Gove¬ 
rnment’s policy was that ADB was an institution which 
needed to establish itself in the financial markets of the 
world before taking on the requirements of large 
borrowm. Abo India’s requirements were being met 
more or less adequately from the World Bank and 
bilateral aid resources. The situation changed drasti- 
caJly in the 1980s. Aid cHmatc became uncertain and 
future prospects wem not st all encouraging. The 
markets in industrialised world have ceased to grow 
and the protectionism is increasing. These develop¬ 
ments imposed a heavy burden on external adjust¬ 
ments on the Indian economy. Moreover, these adjust¬ 
ments have to be achie\'ed without unduly disrupting 
development efforts of the country. In these circum¬ 
stances, the Government of India decided to explore 
avenues for additional external development financing 
induding the Asian Development Bank. 

Accordingly, in April 1981, India informed the 
manageraenf of ADB of its intention to borrow from the 
mriinary capital resources of the Bank beginning from 
third general capital increase. At the same time, the 
Government reaffirmed its decision not to lav any claim 
on the concessional resources available throueh the 
medium of the Asihn Development fund. At that fime. 
the general capital increase beinu contemplated was 
anMctpated to be at the rate of 125 ncr cent. i.e. each 
member country would contribute 125 per cent of the 
shares held bv them. Under these circunrstances. the 
total lending from the ordinary capital resources of 
the Bank during the 5-vear period was calculated to 
he .t 11 34 billion. If the normal economic criterion 
was to Ite applied to India, we would have been elisible 
to lav claims on slenificant proportion of the total 
lending. However. Tndta indicated that it would exer- 
dse restraint and win ask for a 2 billion dollar loan 
over the 5-year period. 

The third general capital increase of only 105 per 
cent has iust been finalised, the level having been 
reduced nrimarilv due to opposition from the States. 
At this reduced level the total ordinary capital re¬ 
source. lending will be dollar 9.55 billion. 

India’s claim to borrow from the Bank has been 
recognised and accepted by the management of the 
Bank, though, they have expressed some misgivings 
about the quantum of funds that would be available 


In the context of reduced general camtal increase. 
India, on its part, is willing to discuss the matter fur¬ 
ther with the ADB. 

Stractme 

The ADB started operation in December 1966 and 
has a total membership of 45, of which 31 are re^onal 
and 14 non-regional members. The last member admit¬ 
ted to the Bank was Bhutan in 1982. Of the 31 regi¬ 
onal members. Australia, Japan and New Zealand are 
developed countries while the remaining are develop¬ 
ing countries. Iran and Outer Mangolia, although 
eligible to become regional members, have chosen 
not to join the Bank. The people’s Republic of Korea 
and the People’s Republic of China are not memben 
but China has now applied for membership. All major 
industrial countries of Asia, West Europe and North 
America arc members. 

The management of ADB is similar to that of the 
World Bank, IDB, etc. and consists of a Board of 
Governors on which each member is represejited by 
one nominee; a 12-membcr Board of Directors; a 
president who is elee'ed by Board of Governors for a 
period of 5 years and 3 Vice-Presidents who are 
nominated by the President. 

Shri A. T. Bambawala from India is one of the 
Vice-Presidents. Like other international fiancial in.sti- 
tutions, ADB follows a system of weighted voting re¬ 
lated to the size of subscriptions; 20 per cent of the 
total votes (called the basic votes) i$ distributed equa¬ 
lly among members, while the remainder is distributed 
in proportion to the capital subscription. As on 
December 31, 19tt re^onal members held 63.764 
per cent of the total votes. 

Cairifal Stodc 

Originally. ADB’s authorised capital was fixed at 
$ 1,000 miOion, but in November, 1966 the Board 
of Governors agreed to increase the total authoriiaed 
caintal to $ 1,100 million. IntSan’s subscription was 
$ 93 mfllioa, half of which was callable and the other 
half paid-in. 

In November, 1971 the authorised capital Hock of 
the Bank was increased by 1 SO per cent raising total 
snhscriptions to $ 2750 million. Inffia’s subscriptions 
increase to $ 232.5 million. Of the increased subs¬ 
criptions only 20 per cent was paid-in and remaining 
80 per cent ‘caliaUe'. 

The second mend inctem of 135 per cent In tbt 
antbe^aed cai^ stock ot (he Bank was approved 
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ta Oc to bef W7«, salwafljed ctipM foso to 

$ 546.4 aaffiqo. Of fUa kwa^Wte, 90 pet oenii was 
ud eadj' to |)er ceeft was paia4n. 

The Bank’s authptised capital stock as on 
31-12-1982 was $ 7965 cSitliaB of wUch die subs- 
tyibfd pcMiltm (uaoimtied to $ 7899 million, of this 
reg^OOSl membeis count for $ 4935 million. 

The thiid general capital increase of 105 per cent, 
decided recentW, will raise bank’s authorised capital 
stock to $ 16328 million. India with a subscnbed 
capital of $ ^2.7 million (7.631 per cent share) is 
nett only to Japan and United States. 

The Bank’s capital stock has been valued for our- 
poses d its statements on the basis of SDR 

10,000 per stuure. Thj SDR is expressed in the 
Bank’s financial statements in cunent United States 
dollars as the equivalent of $ 1.10311 per SDR, the 
rate computed by IMF as on December 31, 1982. 

Aafaua Deveh^ment Fimd 

ADB established an omnibus special fund in June 
1974 with an amount exceeding S 225 million. This 
fimd is designed to provide a mechanism for the 
systematic mobilisation of resources for the Bank’s 
concessional lending operations, and for the efheient 
adminktration of these resources. Contributions arc 
to be united for procurement in all developing member 
countries and in all contributor countries. They will 
be drawn on a pro-rata basis, to finance loans on 
ccHicessional terms for the economic and social deve¬ 
lopment of the Bank’s developing member countries. 

The total resources for concessional lending stood 
at $ 3535.6 million as on December 31, 1982. 
During 1982, the Bank provided a total loans of 
$ 546 millioa for 25 projects in 8 developing member 
^countries. 

Indian Procurement 

India attaches considerable importance to the 
obtaining of orders for goods and services under ADB 
contracts. The ADB’s procurement activities were 
not significant until the 70s. The data given below 
indicates our cumulative share at the end of each 
year. 


(Cuinulativs figure in US S million) 


period endtag 

Goods 

Rook 

Consnltiiig 

Services 

Rank 

iM2-1978 

66.275 

8 

4.550 

9 

31.12-1979 

. 82.676 

8 

13.341 

6 

31-12.1980 

. 96.625 

8 

13.673 

7 

31-12-1981 

. 108.247 

7 

14.913 

7 

31-12-1982 

173.604 

6 

14.970 

6 


During 1982, India won orders for about $ 65.3 
millioa. In t«ms of percentage, our share in the 
Bank’s total i^ocurement the end of 1982 is 
3.30 per cent vis-a-vis 2.55 per cent at the end of 
1981 . 

Lcadtag OfMittloH 

la addifion to specific pntject loans, ADB can 
extend global loans to national develt^ent banks 
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for to small and medium term enterptisM 

flnaooM requirements ate not lorge enough 
to Wainmt a dnect loan from the Bank. 

I,oans out cf ordinary capital resources are made 
oa more mr less commercial terms as far as interest 
is coimeraed. Amortisation is variable, the average 
being around 20 years. Repayment is in the 
currencies in which loans were disbursed. 

The lending rate of loans from die ordinary capital 
resources as In January 1983, is 11.00 per cent. 

By the end of 1982, the Bank’s cumulative lending 
has reached $ 11501.5 milliun for 565 projects in 
26 DM&. Of these loans totalling $ 7983.9 njllion 
were frtmi ordinary resources and $ 3517.6 million 
from spedai funds. 

(ContiiiU(.d from page 7) 

table below indicates that cross-over inviability is 
likely to take place ; 

Year Price per Intematioiial Indian Price 

kilometre Price per per kilo- 

of Ubre kilometre of metre of un- 
optic cable unfilled filled copper 


copper wire 

1980. 

88000 

87000 

$14000 

1982. 

*5400 

87700 

$15000 

1984. 

83600 

88400 

818000 

1990. 

$1600 

$11400 

$23000 


It is apparent from the above that for India, the cross 
over wifi take place well before that for developed and 
copper mining countries. 

Tlie Proposed Project 

There is a computer communication project ot 
national importance assuring reliabie air defence in 
the border area. This project is composed of a larger 
number of sub-projects integrated into a total mis¬ 
sion. In the same siructure, we should initiate a weB 
funded project for implementing the communicarion 
network which will employ all the techpologics of the 
90s, Starting from now, a ten-year project should be 
commissioned so that when the pilot network is comp¬ 
leted, by 1990, we would be ready with technologies 
and pUot-scalc experience for the network of the 90s. 
The pitot project should be so designed as to enable 
us to widen the network on a naiion-wide scale utilis¬ 
ing those technologies which have proved their viabi¬ 
lity under Indian condi'.ions. Such a project cun be 
undert^en as u joint effort of the Department of Elec¬ 
tronics, Ministry of Communications and the Space 
Commission. 

Unless we take bold and self-reliant steps, for es- 
tabBshing large scale mission-orienlod projects’ of 
this nature in the communications field, we will not 
get out of the Strawger & Cross-bar of communi¬ 
cation even by the turn of the centuary. There is need 
to pool our intellectual resources to evolve a mission- 
orimted project of this nature to help launch the coun¬ 
try into the age of public digital networks, gee-sta- 
Uoneiy platforms, communication and tele-conferen- 

coitg. □ 
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Fflm as a medto of : 

Its potential and ^ acMcTcmart 

FiUn is the most effective and reliable oj all the communication media since it involves 
both language and picture. It can be used to etkcate, to entertain and to persuaae. 

M. S«d>b»ayiiiB Ctaowttiary 


AS FACE-TO-FACE discussion is not possible al¬ 
ways, the necessity ol; ‘mass cummiinication* will arise 
and nave mcalcumble impact on <nc modern world. 
Mass conunumcauon is tne delivery of imormanoo, 
ideas and entertainment to tbousanus miMons of 
peqplu simultaneously by the use oi cbmmimication 
meoia. The uommumcaition media inciudes ratio, 
Udevtsion, film, press, publications and advertising etc. 
Among me above media him has got a notable place 
in the modem communicatkHi. This paper reveals the 
study of film as a medium of communication. 

Coaumniadfoii process 

B^ore going to study about the film as a medium 
of communication one is interested to know what is 
meant by communication process. Communication is 
the process of transmitting inlormation from one per¬ 
son to another. Mass communication encodes mes¬ 
sages to maintain our relations with other societies in 
the world, and messages to transmit our culture to its 
new members I Wilber Schramm in his article. “How 
emnmunication wtH-ks” said that the communications 
system would be as follows :— 


Source ->£acoder->Sigiial->Oecoder-> 
->Destiiiatioa 


He also added that 'souicc' and ‘encoder’ is one person, 
‘decoder’ and ‘destination’ is another person, and 
‘signal’ is the language and you are taking about hu¬ 
man communication. This communicatiDn system can 
be compared with film, a media, as source and encoder 
is the producer rf films (cither government or private 
persons), decoder and destination is the audience, and 
signal is the language and visibieness of film (com¬ 
munication media). 

Film as a medhuw of coBuuuiikaUoB 

Film is the most effective and reliable of all the com- 
tnunication media since it involves both language and 
picture. If the language is not ckar the pfcture will 
generate and communicate message. It was noted that 
the American films in fote^n markets demonsicate the 
pr; Jiary role by tlw film’s vMiial ekments, and the les¬ 
ser importance is ^eo to the language as a communi¬ 
cation devi<». The pcimmy concern is with film as 
communication, not to si^Iant language but to help 

1 « 


devdop language, percepuon, fact-finding, and eapres- 
sion oy means ot word and picture togeiner. so Doth 
language and picture are mevuaDle tanois in the film 
media, inis meuia is more effective in urban areas 
as well as m rural areas and having good impact on 
Doth me educated and uneuucated people. People of 
all ages are contmuously haivmg to try to maae sense 
of word and image statements made throi^ this 
media whicn aim to educate, enterlaui, eduy, convert 
or simphfy to sed something of which we may have 
iittle neea. it is an international media which is used 
to dissemmate the current national and international 
even-s. To achieve this, the Films Division in our 
country has exchange arrangements with 18 foreign 
films cuganisations for free exclumge of important 
iniernational events. Advertismg iiims, Institutional 
films are also used by the organisauons to enhance their 
publicity and good will. 

Adtievemeiti 

In India the feature films are being produced since 
1912-13. In our country so far 15,U60 feature films 
have been produced, covering more than 20 langua¬ 
ges. The production of feaiure films in tiie year 1951 
was 219 which reached to 303 in the year 1961, In the 
year 1971 the figure was 433 which increased to 737 
in the year 1981. On an average, the films produced 
in Hindi are more than those produced in other lang¬ 
uages in the country. But since 1979, the number of 
films in Tamil, Telugu and Malayalam has increased. 
The feature films inform and persuade as well as en- 
tortain the audience. 

Important newsworthy events within and outside 
India are communicated through weekly national news- 
reels, For producing and releasing the newsreels, 
Government of India established a sepat^ divisimi 
c^Ied ‘Films Division’ in the year 1948. At the be^ 
ning it produced only 33 documentary fifms, 12 com¬ 
pilations an^ 52 newsreels during a year. Curteally 
it is produemg 140 short films (including fbur oar- 
fix>n films), 52 national newsie^ and 52 tegkmal 
i^wsreeb. Most of these films fire prodimed m Bns* 
iittfa and 15 other regional languages. The-dtvhicai fSao 
releases tiie newsreels rtajonwise UCa one new«^ 
per region in a month. With a view to Commii^ale 
the n^km^ events regularly the films dlvisio^hes 
made certain obligations on the cinema bouses in Iis&i 
that every dnema house shoidd exhifait 609 raetiPs of 
aptn-oved film supplied by the X^viEon. The aie 
abo tdecast by the Televisitms in In^a on t^al^ 
as we& as rental basis. 

{Contittued on page 21) 
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WiodmSI: The a^opriate technology for 
_ rural development in India _ 

th$ projects are capable of generating some social benefits. This technology 

being one of the nan-conventional methods of harnessing wind energy helps the economy 
to tide over the growing energy crisis because this can save conventional energy sources 
like petroleum and coal. 

Dr. B. Rath 


THE FATHER OF THE NATION, Mahatma 
UBQObi, often rematked that the village represents the 
leai iB^ and tnat its social and economic devett^ 
ment holds the key to national prosperity and happi¬ 
ness. Thus, with the advent of planning in Indian many 
new schema like community development prc^am- 
mes, panchayat raj systems, etc. have been introduced 
to bnng cnanges in the grass-root levels of our 
economy. Purser,, during the various five-year plans 
many new monetary and fiscal measures have oeeti 
undertaken by the Governments for the development 
of out rural areas. But unfortunately, must of these 
schemes and measures have not been able to benefit 
the lower sections of the rural population. Many 
research studies, carried out to evaluate the performan¬ 
ces of all these schemes and measures, have pointed 
out that,the uplift of the rural sector of our 
country basically d^iends on the development of our 
agriculture because it is the only “bargain sector” 
which can produce a physical surplus as well as addi¬ 
tional employment of^rtunities for the rural masses. 
However, in order to bring any transformation in our 
agriculture, it is well recpgnis^ that we must moder¬ 
nise this key sector, which in its turn depends on 
development of iirigaticm facilities. So far, major 
medium and minor irrigation facilities developed in 
the public sector, and the development of private sector 
irrigation facilities like diesel and electricity-driven 
pumpsets, and other convendonal methods of irriga¬ 
tion have failed to bring relief for our small and 
marginal farmers. Under these situations, the Organi¬ 
sation of the Rural Poor, a voluntary social service 
orgaaisation, in collaboration with the Tool Foundation 
of Holland, has initiated the windmiil projects in the 
Ghazipur di|ttrict of U.P. for improving the conditions 
of the small and marginal farmers. It is expected that 
this experiment would enable the small and mar^al 
farmers in modernising their agriculture by at^tion 
of windmill. technology as an alternative irrigation 
device.'In this paper, we have attempted to evaluate 
the multifarious Impacts of such projects and further 
to mtamine whether this device could provide an 
appropriate technology for our rural development or 
not. 

Saab ef mm Aas^sis 

Our diservatums are based on the^mary data, 
oc^ected 1^ uL the farmers of Ra|a(hi MuaHval, 
FatttUapur, Sghecee, Tiranput, Baha^^, Pathanpur 
and A. &laiaatpQr Villages of the Cmaz^ur disrot 
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during our field-trip from October 1 to 4, 1981. The 
meUiod of data collection was prim^ survey methocT. 
In this survey we not only interviewed the users of 
the windmill projects but also the non-users of the 
user-villages as weH as of the neighbouring viDage. 
The basic purpose of our survey was to examine hiw- 
far the windmiil projects have succeeded in bringing 
transformtion in the rural areas by ensuring the basic 
objectives of planning; viz. fulfiUmg the basic socio¬ 
economic i^eds by increasing pro^ction, increasing 
employment opportuniti^, achieving greater sod^ 
justice through more equitable distribution of income 
and wealth wkhin difierent groups and regions. 

A Ray of Hope 

From the point of view of the marginal and small 
farmers, who constitute nearly 85 per cent of the rural 
population of Ghazipur district, the windmill project 
has been able to raise their hopes for a better life 
in future. All the users of the project are quite happy 
with the results of this techimlogy. The poor farmer, 
who was depressed two/three years back, has become 
so optimistic that now be is able to be ambitious in 
life. Many feel that this device is inescapable for tluire 
is no other water-lifting device which is so simple and 
less expensive as this. Furthermore, its superiority has 
been established because of the scarcity of power and 
diesel in the rural areas. When electricity is not there 
or diesel has gone out of the market, wind is available 
rouud the clock for the rescue of the poor farmers. 
This advantage is obviously over the high establish¬ 
ment cost Of maintenance cost of other devices which 
are generally unbearable for the poor farmers. The 
capacity of the windmill projects being 3-5 acres and 
life-span being 15 years, this technology is really a 
boon for the small farmers. 

Benefits derived by flie fanners 

No doubt, this technology has btoug^ a number 
of benefits to the farmers such as maximisation of net 
gains, maximisation of employment opportunities, and 
maximisation of their social securities and status. The 
substantial net gains of the farmers have flown from 
the changing cropping intensities and changing crop¬ 
ping; pattams : WMlc the farmers were growing two 
crops pa annum, with low yields, before the wimmiU 
project; now they arc able to grow 3 to 4 crcq>s per 
annum with higher yield rates. At least they can grow 
three crops, but with the introduction of new crop 
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lot^kwihey wo. to grow Iftmr crops 8 ucce 8 i«tV Ifl ordw to make tiie bekt » c ljW i ftlat 

fully. In tijii dttecfion, the extension activities oi d» 06 ji|a^ padffu is caltod for. Tt^adlast jo fOar cpopis 
TOOL^P WnMlaiiD Projeci, Kusumih Kalan, paitctn one has to bring a#»taiaa«B in 8 »tSicip rito- 
Gharipts is commendaWe. The field staff of thi^ &m, Genera% ria and wheat are the two inaiB ctqpa 
organisation is in constant toudi with the farmers, ttjat ate grown during rile rainy and wiidct s easwa 
They induce the fanners to change the crop rotations respectively. HowevK, an advaneement of the sow^g 
in sudi a manner that the water requirements in winter, trf paddy by one month i.e. from Juty to Itme, ht 
during which period the output of the windmill pro- ptKsible ■ due to availability of enoi^ water throat 
ject is the lowest, should be minimum. In the following windmills in the month of June.^ The water is ^so 
tables we have provided the cropping patterns brforc sufficient even to do transplantation to July withoto 
and after the windmill for marginal and small farmers, any latofall. Ov'ing to these changed cropfang i^tterri 

and the ertmping intensities the farmers have been 
greatly benefited and have been aide to nuudmise their 
TABLE 1 net gaim. 


Hie Cropptog Patterns before the windmill 


Khwif 

RabI 

Smniner 

Paddy 

Wheat 


la war 

Barley 


Sugarcane 

Gram 

Peas 

Sugarcane 

Sugarcane 


Note that sugarcane was used to be grown in a very 
limited scale only for the domestic consumption of the 
farmers' provided water was available during summer. 
However, it had poor yields and the farmers used to 
struggle to earn their subsistence. Since last decade 
some of our sample farmers used to buy water &om 
the neighbouring farmers, who own diesel or electri¬ 
city driven pump sets. But the water rates were very 
high, i.e. varying between Rs. 3,50 to Rs. 5 per hour 
for electricity driven pump sets and Rs. 7.50 to Rs. 10 
for diesel driven pump sets. 

TABLE 2 


The New Cropping Patterns afta Windmill 


Kharlf 

Rabi-1 

Rabi-II 

Summer 

(June-Sept.) 

(Oct.-Dec.) 

(^an.-March) 

CApril-Jiiae) 

Paddy 

Potato 

Wheat 

Moong 

Sugarcane 

Tomato 

Ouioo 

Lady’s 

linger 

Make 

peas 

Lenties 

Lobia 

Jowar (fodder) 

Mustard 

Gram 

Fodder 

crops 

Lady's finger 

Lobia 

Berseera 

Sugarcanc4- 

gram 

Sugarcane-F 

onion 

Paddy 


Now after the introduction of the windmill, water 
for irrigation is available in selected months of riie 
year depending on the wind velocity. 


In addition to these net gains from crops, the far¬ 
mers also derive certain other advantages frcmi the 
windmill. Some of the additional benefits accrued to 
the farmers are :— 


(a) Fish Rearing 

Usually the windmill project is acconqianied by a 
reservoir tank of 20 m X 10 m x 1.5 m, dimension. 
This pond can be ideally utilised for fish rearing and 
for the cultivation of blue-^een algae which can be 
used as manure. On the basis of the information cefi- 
iecled from ihc farmers we have estimated that the 
monetary gains from fish rearing would be enough 
for repaying the loan instalments from the bank, 

(b) Animal Rearing 

Since the farmers arc able to grow adequate amount 
of fodder crops, now they are induced to rear more 
number of animals like cows, goats, sheep and 
buffalos. A valuable information that we have obtained 
from the farmers is that tlwy are planning to rear these 
animals not for their domestic consumption but for 
their commercial utiEsations. This is, no doubt, a 
healthy sign for the uplift of our weaker sections 
of the population. 

(c) Gains from selling water 

In the summer season when the water is scarce to 
tlie region, the windmill farmers have excess water. 
So during these months they are able to sell water to 
the neighbouring farmers. Usually this process of ex- 
diange tovolvcs a barter system, where these farmers 
get labours and sometimes fotxlgratos to return. 

(d) Employment Benefits 

I have calcuatcd the employment potentials of sudi 
windmiU projects. The rewts are revexdtog because 
it has been able to generate round-the-year eoqdoy- 
ment opportunities for the small farmers with a tomuy 
size of 10—15 (of which 4-5 are working persons) 
havtog 2.5 to 4 acres of land-holding. Thus, ^ new 
technology have bwn abk to eradicate the disgwsed 
unemployment that is widely {sevaleat to our noal 
areal Since the PEO, Plaan^ CommiBSioa, Gouem- 
ment of India, has recently cemfiraied the unknown 
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fMt that the smaU «md matsmal fiumeis ace attracted 
to aeaKMul wraisi die vtndinHl haa ptctyided adequate 
etnplo^ut oppratunkles fos to as to av(^ the 
ha^b^ of filing jobs in the shdt seasons. 

The Sodd Benefits 

Moieover, the windmill ovojects are capable of 
generatiiu: sonie social benents. This technique, being 
one of toe non-conventiooal methods of harnessing 
wind miergy helps the economy to tide over the grow¬ 
ing energy crisis because this can save some emven- 
ticHial energy sources like petroleum products and coal. 
Fu^rmore, since this technology does not create 
noises and smokes, there will be no disturbances in 
the environmental settings, that are highty conducive 
for the development of human beings as well as of 
natural habitat«. As these projects are provided to the 
small and marginal farmers of tlic backward areas, i s 
development will also ensure social ju''tice through 
equitable distribution of wealth and income within 
varying groups and regions. Thereby some social re- 
curity is guaranteed to these small farmers. 

The BottfCnecks 

In spite of the best results of this technology, the 
sample farmers face some institutional bottleneck. Of 
course, none of these bottlenecks are related with the 
technology as such. The major bottleneck is related 
to the availabifity of finances. The ambiguity arises 
because while the marginal and small farmers are en¬ 
titled foe 50 per cent subsidy, provided bv the Govern¬ 
ment of U.P., they are not able to get loans from the 
commercial banks. As per the present norm of the 
RBI, the commercial banks are little hesitant to 
finance these project. The second problem arises from 
the inadequate information channel. At present, the 
information system is not well-equipped for diffusion 
of this new technology. Very often, wrong and mis¬ 
guided information is reaching the farmers, who in 
their turn are disheartned with the technology. 

Spread of tedmology 

On the basis of our field observations, we would 
like to conclude that the spread of this appropriate 
twhnology would accomplish the social coals of suffi¬ 
cient production, growth with sodal justice and full 
employment for the underemployed small and margi¬ 
nal fanners in our rural areas. Some of our sample 
farmers, who used to grow crops barely to maintain 
their famllv in the yester-years, are now hopeful of 
marketing the«’ products. They have acquired enthu¬ 
siasm and are planning to undertake many new acti¬ 
vities. One such farmer esen expressed before us fb»t 
he is planning to plant papaya and banana trees around 
the water tank and he is also planning to sel’ a sizeable 
aroonnt of his standing crops fa the market. This was 
unbelievabte for him even two years back. 

Because of these significant contributions of the 
winAnill projects, we would like to urjt upon the 
Government to a<xord a top priority tor the develop¬ 
ment of this windmill technblogy. Government should 
take adequate steps to elin^te the bottlenecks so 


that the matfifaaZ and small taimeri would be greatly 
benefited £roia this appropriate technology. Further, 
the R & 1> activities to h^ess electricity from wind 
en«‘gy should be encouraged go as to tackle the grow¬ 
ing energy crisis fa the future years. 

in many studies It is concluded that in Indian agri¬ 
culture there is the absence of a firm technological 
b.asc for improving its productivity and thereby the 
purchasing power of the rural community. Under these 
circumstances, we hope that this new technology can 
provide the missing base. Let us carry it further for 
the uplift of the weaker sections of our rural sector. 

n 


(Continued from page 18) 

Screening of films fa other countries is important 
for communication. At present Indian films are expor¬ 
ted to nearly 90 countries. Films Division has parti¬ 
cipated fa 43 international film festivals and won 'e- 
veral awards. 

Potential 

Film is a ma^s media of communication for educa¬ 
tion, entertainmen* and culture. Film reac- 
<ion depends not only on the language and picture 
but also on the purpose of the film. Documentary 
film® for National events like Family planning. Po'tal 
"•avings, Flood refief funds etc., will create good imp¬ 
ression On the audience. But in the case of political 
canvassing etc., this media may not have the good 
reaction in the voters as in the case of personal ap¬ 
proach. The potentiality of the film will depend upon 
its reaction from the public. The government should 
make the arrangements so as the film should become 
rtosp media of the masses. One of such arrangements 
is exhibition of documentaries at schools, colleges and 
technical institutions to communicate the educational 
matters. Films mav also be exhibited! the vjllaees 
and towns to educate. But the film thav not retain 
its potential for a tong time since recently the television 
has become a close competitor to the film and fhev arc 
linked fa their appeal and techniaucs. So there should 
he proper demarcation between the film and television 
so as to enhance the potentiality of the film. 

To conclude, film is the close media of communi¬ 
cation to most of the people since it attracts the large 
number of people by its impressive words and attrac¬ 
tive pictures. The mass can recall the message even 
after the film is over. As this is the source of enter- 
tainmem for mos* of the people, it is having good po¬ 
tential in the Sociey. □ 
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strategy for devc^pment of mral 
_ telecomiBMniication __ 

Individual possession of a telephone is not mportant in a rural area. Jt is the accessMUy 
within easy physical distance and availability during day and night of a public telepktrve facility 
which is desirable. 


CWE CK? THE PRIMARY objectives of India’s 
developinent Plans has been to improve the social and 
economic conditions of the rund and hitherto under 
developed areas. For achieving this goal, establish- 
mwJt of the necessary infrastructure like provision of 
rrads, water supply, powetj telecommunication ser¬ 
vices etc. becomes imperative. Good public telecom- 
nomications penetrating to the rural areas would gene¬ 
rally facilitate the implementation of the various deve- 
l^mcnt schemes of the Government and other agen- 
taes involved in rural development. In formulating the 
1980—85 Plan of the country nearly 43 wr cent of the 
total outlay has been allotted for expenditure on agri¬ 
culture, irrigation and power which arc primarily to 
benefit the rural population. The Telecommunica¬ 
tion Plan 1980—85 envisages an expenditure of more 
than one thousand crores for development of telecom¬ 
munication services in rural, semi-urban, backward, 
hilly and tribal areas. 

Goal of Perceived social equallHy 

The development of rural telecommunication :ilso 
becomes a g(»l of perceived social equality, as for 
ensuring equality amony all r^eions and all social clas¬ 
ses, there should be no Drivilaeed access to tclccom- 
mupication services. Individual possession of a tele¬ 
phone is not important In a rural area. If is thft ac- 
cessibilitv wHbin easy physical distance and availabi¬ 
lity during day and night of a public telephone faci¬ 
lity which is desirable. 

Generally, telecommunication facility is provided in 
a rural area, initially, by installation of a Long Dis¬ 
tance Public Telephone which is parented to a man¬ 
ual trunk board in a nearby township. As the de¬ 
mand develops for provision of telephones at premise 
of individual subscribers, extension from the Long 
Distance Public Telephone are given. Howewr, as 
the demand grows furthw and provision of an'ex¬ 
change becomes suable. Long Distance Public TcM- 
phones are replaced by a small automatic exchange 
of 10 or 25 fees capacity with the transmission fink 
of the Long Distance Public Telephone serving as its 
fim junctUHi to the manual trunk board. A Long 
Distance Public Tdepfaone, the harbinger of the tele¬ 
communication facility in a vHIage is provided as a 
social oWigation by the Government. The policy in 
vogue for the last over four years envisages insatalla- 
tion of a long distance public telephone regardless 
of loss at District Headquarter. TehsilsTTaluks. sPb- 
divisional headquarters, communitv dcMlopment and 
extension settees block heudquarlers. in vifiage with 
5000 population in onfeary areas, 2500 populatkm 
in backward or hilly areas and in a cluster of v illag w! 


within 10 Kms. radius' with total popudation of 2500 
in tribal areas and on vaj^ing amount of subsidies in 
viflages with Police Stations, Project Sites, Pilpim 
Centres Md remote out of the way {feces. The {>opu- 
ladon criterion was adopted as, Knerally the poptfe- 
tion size in a village grows to a Iwel flat can be sus¬ 
tained by its socio-economic activity and the policy 
was thus intended to serve relatively large sized vil¬ 
lages where demand' and usage of telephone service 
could also be expected to be higher, liie policy has 
now been revised to provide for, additionally, long 
distance public telephones on spatial basis so that a 
long distance public telephone is available within 5 
Kms. of most inha>bitafions. 

Enter electron^: age 

Advantage has now been taken of the development 
in electronic and telecommunication technology. Multi. 
Access Rural Radio Concentrator systems are now 
being installed for providing long distance public tele¬ 
phones. These arc highly reliable and best suited for 
application in rural arca.s where the traffic i< low. Dur¬ 
ing 1983, the World Telecommunication Year, about 
500 such long distance public telephones will be Ins¬ 
talled all over the country. A beginning has already 
been made bv commissioning of the Multi-Access 
Rural Radio Telephones Systems in Dhule, Maharash¬ 
tra and in Mehsana. Gujarat. 

T^e Telephone traffic in rural areas generally shows 
a hkh communitv of interest within a revenue district 
which in the National Telecommunication Switching 
Plan is mostly co-terminus with a secondary area. 
Manual trunk service is not so satisfactory as sometime 
due to coneestion at the trunk board and subjective 
behaviour of the operator the calls arc delayed. The 
P&T Deoartment is planning to imtfement integrated 
digital telecommunication network in 18 selected dis¬ 
tricts of the country a$ a pilot scheme for imp^enum- 
fation on a large scale in the country in future. The 
districts are ; Krishna fAndhra Pradesh); Pumea- 
Katihar fBihar); Nadiad and Mehsana (Ouiarat); 
Belgaum (Karnataka); Bhopal-Schore (MP); Afleppey 
(Kerala); Kolaba (Maharashtra); North Lafehnpur 
and Kohima-Mofcokchung-Tuensang (N. E, Region); 
Sanerur (Puniab); Koraput (Orissa); Banner (RaJ- 
as’han); South Arcot & Pondicherry (Tamilfli^): 
Agra and Mathura (Uttar Pradesh) and Jafedgari 
and Mursh'dabad (West Ben^). 

Meeting tiw ptdicy ol^ectives 

These ffistricts represent the various demographic, 
topogrwhic, socio-economie and tel^jfeae ttuiA: con- 

fContlniied on i>age 24) 
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ITi adiieves all time in production 

perfomuuice 

The comtry*s first public sector undertidcing set up swm after Independence, Indian Tele¬ 
phone Industries has achieved an all time high in the production performance for the year 
1982-83. Starting with just om factory at Bangalore, now ITI has expanded and has several 
tmits in different parts of the country. Scarcity of allocated funds for investment on telecom¬ 
munications in the country has been a major cause for worry for the ITFs future. 

-.- ■ ■ t. -- — ■ - - . - __ 


THE YEAR 1982-83 was a normal successful year 
for Indian Tdejdione Industries Ltd. (ITI). Indus¬ 
trial relations w«t» {generally cordial and smooth. 
The power position was satisfactory except during 
the last three mtmths, and production achievements 
substantial. The capital investment programmes of 
the Company fcff the year were alw successfully 
implemented. A large new project for manufactiu% 
of Digital Eectronic Switching J^uipment was sanc¬ 
tioned and the R&D activities of the Company 
marched ahead significantly. The year ended 31-3-1983 
saw ITT reaching production levels at rated capacities 
in many of its units. The turnover of ITI for the 
year 1982-83 was about Rs. 180 crores and the esti¬ 
mated pre-tax profit Rs. 18.5 crores. 

The production performance of ITI for the year 
1982-83'was an all-time hi^. The Company's pro¬ 
duction units manufactured 1.87 lakh lines of Strowgcr 
equii«ncnt, 78,000 lines of Ci'ossbar equipment, 
S.8 lakh telephone instruments and Rs. 56.40 crores 
worth of Transmission equipment. All the Divisions 
of the Bangaloi^ Complex performed at near rated 
capacity. Significant production achievements in 
increasmg capacity utilisatioa and manufacture of 
equipment were reached both in Naini (Telephones 
and Transmission Divisions) and Rae Bareli (Grossbat 
and Strowgcr Divisions). The Srinagar Unit of the 
Company manufactured 63,000 telephones for the 
first time since its inception. The value of spares 
supplied to the Posts and Telegraphs Department was 
of the order of Rs. 12 crores as against Rs. 10 crores 
dating the fsevious year. 

Growth Plans and New' Projects 

Significant achievements in project implementation 
and pro duot iem build-up were the hall-marks of the 
year in ITTs new project at Rae Bareli. \^Ie the 
Strowger Unit of ITT at Rae Bareli produced nearly 
SO per cent of the ultimate capacity of the plant as 
against 30 per cent in 1981-82, the progress made 
in the implementation of the Crossbar proiect was 
very enomiraging. While most of the factory buddings 
were ccnnpleted, the Assembly Plants commenced 
production by the assembly and testing of Semi- 
Knocked Do>^ (SKD) imports hmn ^Igium and 
deHverod 12,154 equivalent lines of equipment to the 
P & T during the year ahead of adiedule. The other 
fadUries the Crossbar {noject have also froi^eswd 
sadsfactorily and we expect the Crossbar Unit to 
adhere to ^ programme of constraction and achiev¬ 
ing ptoductitm capacities. Hus will be a very signi- 
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Scant aidiievemeat in implementing a very large 
project in a backward area. 

The first stage expansion of the Palghat Unit was 
completed during 1982-83 with the establishment of 
the air-conditioned assembly hanger and other state- 
of-the-art modem facilities for the assembly of Printed 
Cards and equipment as well as sophisticated testing 
equipment for the same. However, production in the 
Pal^t Unit of new equipment is yet to commence 
as Sie product-lines in terms of Digital Trunk Auto¬ 
matic Bxdiangc and PABXs are yet to be decided 
upon. 

Research and Devdopment 

Research and Development activities of ITI pro- 
grNsed substantially during the year. While the 
existing computer-aided facilities, instmmentation, 
automatic test systems, etc. for communication equip¬ 
ment comparable to international and contemporary 
technology were implemented during the year, a new 
laboratory for Large Scale Integrated (LSI) Circuits 
and Very Large Scale Integrated (VLSI) Circuits 
development been set up during ihe year. As 
many as 22 major projects were either productionised 
or cleared for production from the R&D during the 
yw. Seventeen different systems are under field 
trial, dghteen projects are under development, and 
twelve new projects arc being taken up. The 
objectives of constantly abating the existing techno¬ 
logy in addition to ensuring quality standards of 
existing produr^ were in the areas of Crossbar R&D. 

OnUoofc for tte Phtare 

The Company has on hand new projects whose total 
investment value when completed would be of the 
order of Rs. 328 crores. On completion, these pro¬ 
jects would make ITI one of the largest Public Enter¬ 
prises in the country. The turnover from these facto¬ 
ries at cunent prices wouM be of the order of Rs. 900 
crotra per annum. While ITI is confident that its pro¬ 
jects be brought on stream on time, a major cause 
for WOTry during the last few months has been the 
scarcity of allocated resources for investment on tele- 
omnmunication in the country and its' impact on ITI’s 
future. Even in <he year 1982-83, the P&T Depart¬ 
ment could not aUocate suffident funds for buying 
equipment from HI. 1983-84 also is a difficult year 
when ffic allocations to the P&t for buying equipment 
from the m will not be sufficient to cover even half 

(Continued on next page) 
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Wind swept wild blooms 


SRIPADAM literally means tbe feet uf LakshmL 
tile Goddess of prosperity. In reality, it is a small 
village some 20 kms. away from Trivandrum. 

The area was, some time back, unoccupied “porom- 
boke” (government land) where marauding jackals 
and burrowing bandicoots held the sway. 

Govermnent madTe airangements for this deserted 
land to be converted into a colony for people of tbe 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes. Eighty landless families 
were selected to form the nucleus of a settlement. Each 
family was allotted live to ten cents of land. House 
buildmg assistance with a grant content of Rs. 2,500 
was provided to each family. 

Beehive 

Within no time Sripadam became a beehive of 
activity. Brickwalled houses with tiled roofs, capable 
of wittetanding tbe heaviest downpour sprang up every¬ 
where. WeWs were dug for drinking water and for 
irrigation. 

After testing the soil, the Agricultural Department 
came forward with liberal schemes of assistance. Each 


family got at least ei^t coconut seedlings to plant on 
the land allotted to them. Pepper cutdng were provided 
free of cost so that they c(^ cultivate vineyards of 
l^ck gold. Quality tapioca cuttings were also supplied 
as tbe soil was found suitable. Tapioca tubers, it may 
be borne in mind, form a substantial part d! the poor 
man’s diet in Kerala. 

To encourage agriculture, tools like spades and jack- 
axes were supplied free along with fertilisers for the 
crops. 

Lotus feet of Laksiuni 

The windswept wild that was Sripadam is no more. 
Coconut palms, tall and graceful gently dance in the 
breeze. Pepper vines lend a spicy fragrance to the air. 
As long as tapioca grows and diascoreas mature, no¬ 
body need starve. And pepper and coconuts give them 
enough money to buy the little comforts of life. 

Sripadam is now a full-fledged settlement of the 
people of Scheduled Castes and Tribes. But even the 
most discerning won’t notice it. Its well dressed people, 
clean and industrious, its lush little plots full of healthy 
crops, Sripadam has certainly been blessed with tbe 
lotus feet of Lakshmi. □ 


iContinued from page 23) 

of the total supplies to be made by ITI. In 1984-85 
and thereafter, a substantial amount of the total re¬ 
sources to the P&T for invcslment on the telecommu¬ 
nication facilities will have to be for payments to ITI. 
This matter has been taken up with the Government 
at the highest policy-making levels. It is hoped that 
ITl’s growth will not be stunted or m's production 
capacity remain unutilised fur want of funds and allo¬ 
cations to the P&T for expanding the telecommunica¬ 
tions system for which there is a large demand and the 
level of satisfaction is very low. □ 


United We Stand 


Divided We Fail 


(Continued from page 22) 

ditions etc. obtaining in the country. The Integrated 
Secondary Area Networks shall provide for subscriber 
trunk diE^ing for all calls withm tho district. The 
technology to be employed shall be the digital switch 
ing and digital transmission. 

The requirement of equipment fur expansion of tele¬ 
communication services in rural areas will be very 
large to meet the jwlicy objedives. Naturally, our 
dependence on imports has to be minimised and elimi¬ 
nated altogether in the long run. Indigenous manufac¬ 
turing capacity is bemg established in tbe Indian Tele¬ 
phone Industries and State Electronic Corjraiations to 
meet most of our future needs. In order to cut down 
the lead time in setting up of manufacture, import of 
know-how for manufacture is being consideied. 

With the new policy providing for title oWeetives of 
bringing a public lele^one witlfii 5 Kn». of most vil¬ 
lages in the country, making the service m(%e teiiaMe 
by the use of modern techndogy and by providiiig in¬ 
tegrated secondary area digiud networks, India is mak* 
ing a great break-throu^ m extension of reliance with 
regard to production oi tl» same in the medium and 
long term. The manufectoring of telecommunication 
plant is also sought to be achie^ skmfltaneously. □ 
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One lakh houses for the poor 

in Kerala 


Ouf of an estimated shortage of houses in the 
State of Kerala about 75 per cent is among the wea¬ 
ker sections of the soueiy with less than Rs. 4200 
annual income. The lion’s share of this shortage is in 
the rural areas. The pioneering Land Reform mea¬ 
sures implemented by tne Governmenf of Kerala have 
made most of the weaker sections owners of small bits 
of land. The hutment dwellers who were occupying 
small huts in the land owned by the landlords have 
been made owners of these bits of land. The other 
tenants have also been made land owners. Govern¬ 
ment have also distributed small bits of lands afs house 
sites and slightly larger pieces as agricultural land. 
Some areas cleared out of the nationalised private 
Torests are also distributed to landless agriculhiral 
labourers. These measures at Government level on 
(he one hand and the break up of social institutions 
like the joint family on the other hand have resulted 
in nu^g several lakhs of people owner of small 
pieces of land. The weakest sections among them do 
not have a house worth its name. Most often they 
live in a hut, the walls and roofs of which are made 
uf leaves of grass. In addition to the risk of fire and 
the perils of the heavy monsoon in the state these huts 
hafve also to be re-thatched every yrar involving con- 
Mderable expense. 

The housing schemes of the public agencies in the 
field have not benefited the houseless weaker sections 
in the rural areas fo any substantial degree. The 
Government of Kerala has in conjunction with Hous¬ 
ing and Urban Development Cor^ralion, New Delhi 
fHUDCO). Kerala State Housing Board, Kerala Co¬ 
operative Bank, the District Cooperative Banks and 
the Service Cooperative Societies at the village formula¬ 
ted a scheme to construct one lakh houses for these 
people to bidld a house on the land he is owning. The 
scheme is to build a house costing Rs. 4000 the break 
up of which is given below. 

Rs 

Maxltnumeaiinititod cost including p’be escalation ^(>00 

Supervlaory and adraiidstmUon charges . SOt 

Interest durfa^coastniotion period ... 98 


Total. 4000 


The finance for this scheme is raised by way of 
loan assistance from the HUDCO fb the tune of 50 
per cent of the cost of the house that is, Rs. 2000 
per house. The Government (rf Kerala have agreed 
to ^ve a fltant of Rs. SOO per houM. The State Co- 
opNi^e Bank will be giving a loan of Rs. 8^. The 
balance Rs. 700 is to te met by the beneficiary. 


The benefidaiy bass to repay the loan from the 
HUjDCO and the Co-opertiive Bank in ten years in¬ 
cluding the period of constiuctioa. The rate of inte¬ 
rest for the loan from the HUDCO wifi be 3 per cent. 
For both the loans a common rate of interest of 7.1 
per cent will be charged from the beneficiary and the 
monthly equated instalments fixed for repayment by 
the beneficiaries,^ The monthly instalment will be 
Rs. 33.27 in a typical case where the repayment period 
will be 114 monthly instalments. 

The Kerala State Housing Board has prepared 12 
tjpe designs to suit the land. One of these 
can be chosen by the bencficiaiy for the construction. 
Ihe designs have been approved by the HUDCO and 
the Government of Kerala, These designs are pre¬ 
pared taking into consideration the conditions ot 
living in the rural areas and adopting low cost tech¬ 
niques. The plans provide for one room, a kitchen, 
a varandah and a bath room. Houses are to bo 
built on a foundation of mud mortar and comer pil¬ 
lars built with burned bricks ot latcrite according to 
availability. The non-load bearing walls can be In 
any material like sun dried bricks, burned bricks, late- 
rite or other type of material locally available. The 
toof is of Man^Iore pattern tiles which arc available 
in all parts of the State, It will be erected on wooden 
rafters. The plans, estimates and list of materials arc 
printed and made avmlable to the service co-operative 
societies. The beneficiary has to carefully select the 
plan suitable for the site while submitting the appli¬ 
cation. The plans have to be followed strictly and no 
deviation whatsoever will be allowed. But there will 
be no objection to using cheaper specification than 
those ©’ven in the estimates, provided the service co¬ 
operative society is satisfied about the strengthen of 
the building. The water closet detached or attached 
is protdded along with the bouse. All these houses are 
in the villages of Kerala which are thickly populated 
and which have amenities like school, dispensery, 
means of communications etc, already. These houses 
will come up in scattered house sites in these villages 
and therefore it is not necessary to have any separate 
programme for making the infrastructure facility avail¬ 
able for the beneficiaries. They are expected to draw 
on the facilities already existing in the villages. The 
source of potable water will be cither from open wells 
or the rural water supply schemes wherever they exist. 
Electricity is available in almost all the villages in 
Kerala. 

The implementing agency of the scheme at the 
village level is the service co-operative society. The 
loan takm by the Housine Board from HUDCO vriH 
be passed on to the State Co-operative Bank on ordi¬ 
nary agency system, which will in turn pass on this 
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amonat to tbs Distriot OKi|)«iaUvB Bank wiiidi 
alio be ^ agfiacy of tbe Housm Board. Hure ^ 
be Bgreemeids between the KSHB and the State Cth 
operative Ba^ aid the State Co<pertaive Bank and 
toe District Co>opeattive Banks to govern these tno* 
saction. The loan to the beneficiaries will be scented 
on mortgage at property and the houses to be con¬ 
structed on it. 

The loan will be disbursed to the beneficiaries in 
three instalments. 

Till tbe end of March 1982, the HLFDCO has 
sanctioned a loan of Rs. 1000 lakhs for 50000 
houses. The Government have provided Rs. 250 
lakhs as grant from the plan provision. During 1982- 
83 the HUDCO has sanctioned another amount of 
Rs. 348 lakhs for 11600 houses. Government also 

S rovided Rs. 58 lakhs. Out of tlie above 50000 
ouses 38358 bouses have been completed and the 
remaining houses are in different stages of progress. 


Jhumming” on the way out 

“JHUMMING” is a problem common to all States 
of the North Eastern Region. It is a kind of shifting 
cultivation which leads to soil erosion and wastages. 

The North Eastern Council, since its inceptitm, has 
been trying to wean the tribals away from this out¬ 
dated system. During the Fifth Plan period 52^ 
jh nmia families were settled in an area of 11,300 
hectares. This was done under eight pilot schemes. 

These projects indicated that tribal families would 
readily accept irrigated and terraced lands for paddy 
cultivation. The development cost of one hectare came 
to Rs. 5,000. Each tribal family was allotted two 
hectaTc.s. The Sixth Plan wffl see 13 watershed manage¬ 
ment schemes to settle the jhumias. 

StalMsation of afpricnltare 

Avoidance of jhununing has led to .stabilisation of 
agriculture and settling the tribals. Seed farms water¬ 
shed management and other schemes helped the tribals 
to produce more and get more than one crop per year. 

Another significant realisation from this scheme was 
that the agro-cfimatic conditions oS the regjcn made 
the hil! slopes ideally suited for horticulture and 
plantations. When with high yielding varieties and 
multiple-cropping aided by irrigation, enough paddy 
will tvenn to be fsrown in the valleys, the slopes could 
be put to better use. This ultimately led to the wat»- 
sbed management concept which forms the baric 
strategy of the agricultural programmes of the North 
Eastern Council’s Sixth Plan. 

The effort has succeeded to a reasonable extent and 
the soil conservation organisation is vigorously pui^ng 
the programme of land development flirougb the mtn> 
duction of terrace cultivadon, land reclamation aM 
raising of cash crops like c(rf^, pq^. ca^ew nuts 
etc. on the hill sidra. Ai a result of all this, Jhummwg 
is on the way out from the hlH sides of the ^evpn 
Sisters". 


Mea«ireB talcen to 


reduce trade gap 


INTERACTION was to be the essence of the re¬ 
lationship between the Commerce Ministry and trade 
community so that problem could be examined cons¬ 
tructively. This was stated by the Union Commerce 
Minister, Shri V, P. Singh, at the first meeting with 
representatives of trade and industry and export pro¬ 
motion councilsicommodity boards held in New Delhi 
recently. 

Speaking on the Import and Export Policy for 
1983-84, the Minister declared that it was necessary 
to know the potentiality and limitations of this policy. 
In this context the growth rates of Imports and Exports 
policy were very relevant, he felt. The higher rate 
of growth of exports in India during the last five 
years has been 16.3 per cent and the lowest rate of 
growth of imports ei^t per cent and so, the Minister 
stated, that even within tbe present parameters of inter¬ 
national trade and possibilities of the Indian economy, 
it would take at least seven years for the exports to 
catch up with the imports. 

However, the Minister declared, the Export Policy 
was not a total answer to the problem of the trade 
pp. He mentioned the four groups of items which 
constitute 75 per cent of Indian imports as petroleimi 
and petroleum products including fertilizers, metals 
(ferrous and non-ferrous), madiinety including trans¬ 
port equipment and edible oil. It would be difficult 
to slash down these imports without seriously affect¬ 
ing the economy. The only solution, he staled, to 
reducing imports was to produce these bulk ifems 
which take up three-fourtii of Inffian imports. The 
Minister mentioned that oU explorations were yield¬ 
ing result, fertilizer production was catching up and 
there was potential for production of edible oils and 
fenous metals. 

Sbri V. P. Singh mrintateed that too restrictive 
an import poBcy and a squeeze on imports would not 
effect much sarings of foreign exchange. It coidd 
adversely affect the growth of the country's economy 
by dboking essential inpnts. At the ume time, be 
adndtted that, unmindful imports would result hi heavy 
dumping or the outgo of the foreign exchange on hn- 
ports of ronsumer hems. □ 
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Grow^ rate In pace with tai^et 


the average rate of grovvth during the 
fiist three years Of the cmxent Suth Five Year Plan 
wofki out to more or less the growth rate projected 
for t^ Plan. Though tjhe actuals for 1982-83 are still 
awaited, the average growth for the three years 
1980—83 is estimated at five per cent as against the 
grcn^ target of 5.2 cent per annum. 

Giving this jnforxnation to the Consultative Com¬ 
mittee of Members of Parhament attached to the 
Ministry of Planning, Shri S. B. Chavan, Minister of 
planning and Dq>uty Chairman, Planning Commission, 
recently in New Delhi said that one of the important 
factors affecting the growth rate is paucity of 
financial resources. The performance of all 
the States taken together in mobilising addi¬ 
tional resources from fresh measures has been 
quite good, though there has been considerable erosion 
due to deterioration in their current surpluses and 
contribution of their enterprises. The Vandal reioures 
available for the current plan period in the aggregate, 
are likely to be somewhat more than the original esti¬ 
mate in the nominal terms. To guard against the effect 
of inflation on prices of inputs, it is imperative that 
every effort is made, especially ^ the States to raise 
adequate adifitional resources. This is necessary not only 
for achieving the targets of the Sixth Plan but also to 
start off the Seventh Plan on a firm basis. 

'fhe meeting was attended by Prof, A. M. Kbosio, 
Prof. M. G. K. Menon, Dr. C. H. Hanumantha Rao 
and Shri Mohd. Fazal, Members of the Planning 
Commission. 


Codiion gainst calamities 

The Planning Minister informed the Committee that 
the country had been able to develop a system which 
provided a cushion against natural calamities, lu spite 
of the severe drought, the agricultural production during 
1982-83 is expected to be 128 million tonnes. The 
shortfall against the target is much less than the short¬ 
fall experienced in earlier years of drought. The 
Planni^ Minister was confident that with more efficient 
utilisation of the inigation potential created and other 
inputs, it should be possible to reach the Sixth Plan 
target of agricdtural production in many crops. Of 
course, wifli 73 pts cent of the net croppra area being 
under rain-fed agriculture, favourable weather was 
critical for maintaining agriculural growth. 

Referring to the need for measures to control iida- 
tion and improve the balance of payments position, 
the Minister of Planning eiqiiained that the initiatives 
that shoifid be taken in this respect extended to both 
the Centre as well as the States. 

Some of the Members mentioned that in real terms 
there mi ght be a shortfall in the financid resources 
available for Implementing the Plan. The Minister 
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agreed id this context that revenue budgets should at 
the very best be balanced. State Govemmenta must 
raise mources for mvestment, ai^ m^t have to take 
measures to raise the required additional money re¬ 
quired for their Plan outlays. 


Stagnation in agticiAiiral production 

Clarifying the petition regarding alleged stagnation 
in agricultural production in recent years, Shn Chavan 
said that the question was being examined to see if 
agricultural production had reacl^ a fdateau. Several 
measures had been taken to raise production and pro¬ 
ductivity in paddy cultivation, where the growth rate 
had not been commensurate with the efforts in some 
of the States. Efforts are also being made to ensure 
that irrigation potential created is fully utilised and 
suitable drainage systems provided. 

Referring to implementation of land reform?, the 
Planning Minister informed the Committee of the ini¬ 
tiative taken to have the number of revenue courts 
increased in the States for expeditious settlement at 
cases. Initiative haef also been taken to have the land 
reforms Ic^station included in the Ninth Schedule of 
the Constitution. Greater importance was also being 
given to dryland farming to achieve targets of agricul¬ 
tural production. 


Genentiim of resources 

The Pfanning Minister explained that the country 
today generated about 95 to 96 per cent of resources 
require for its Plans and hence its reqairement of 
foreign resources was proportionately small. He agreed 
with the Members that imports should not be allowed 
where substitutes were available within the country. 
The Import-Export Policy for 1983-84 reflected this 
approach. 

implying to a Member, the Planning Minister 
clarified that in deciding the question of clearance of 
new projects, the status of projects on hand and the 
funds required to complete them were taken into 
account, considering the overall constraint on 
resources, To the extent additional resources were 
likely to be available, the Planning Commission could 
consider new projects for sanction. 

Referring to the implementation of the Integrated 
Rural Develc^ment Programmes (IRDP), the Planning 
Minister explained that the Programme had been 
successfully implemented, the overall achievement 
being 102.5 per cent and States having achieved as 
much as 187 per cent. The reasons f 0 £ shortfalls in 
some States ne^ed to be looked into by the concerned 
State Governments. □ 
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Ofer 31 lakh rural 
families assisted 
under IRDP 

AS MANY AS 31.79 lakh rural families were 
auisted ia the country under the Integrated Rural 
Devdopment Pro^mme (IRDP) during 1982-83 as 
aninst a target of 31 lakh families representing 
102.5 per cent achievement in the scheme. Andhra 
Pradesh, Haryana and Karnataka exceeded their tar¬ 
gets. The achievement for Andhra Pradesh was 
142 per cent, for Haryana 151 per cent and for 
Karnataka 187 per cent. The number of families 
assisted in these States was over 2.8 lakhs. 93,000 
and 1.77 lakhs respectively, 

A review <rf the Twenty-Point Programme’s achieve¬ 
ments during the year 1982-83 made by the Planning 
Commission, reveals that, besides IRDP, over 90 per 
cent of the ^-India targets were achieved in 1982-83 
in some other schemes. These arc : assistance to 
scheduled tribe families (91 per cent); environmental 
improvement of slums (93 per cent); National Rural 
Employment Programme (94 per cent); distribution 
erf h^e-sites (97 per cent); hcall i sub-centres 
(98 per cent); Ihtegrated Child Develop .uent Services 
Blocks (100 per cent); rehabilitation of bonded labour 
(101 per cent); tree planting (108 per cent) and pro¬ 
vision of drinking ^yater to problem villages (140 per 
cent). ' 

The schemes which could record less than 90 per 
cent but above 80 per cent achievement during the year 
pertained to sterilisations, village elcctrlEcation, sche¬ 
mes for welfare of Scheduled Castes and energisation 
of pumpsets. 

Achievement of targets for bio ps plants, primary 
health centres and economically weaker sections 
(EWS) housing were over 70 per cent. Performance 
in the allotment to ceiling-surplus land and construc¬ 
tion assistance for rural dwellings remained in the 
vidnity of 50 per cent only. 

Programmes for the development of scheduled 
tribes were accelerated. The number of scheduled 
tribe families assisted during the year was 11.83 lakhs. 
The all-India target was 13 lakhs families. Mahara¬ 
shtra led the other States by assisting 82,417 families, 
fdlowed by Gujarat where 20,217 families were 
assisted. 

Environmental improvement of slums was under¬ 
taken on a massive scale and 17,17 lakhs people 
benefited from this scheme as apinst a target of 
covering 18.40 lakh peqrfe during the year. 

Under the National Rural Employment Propamme, 
employment for 33.15 crore mandays was creat^ in 
rural areas as against the target of 35,32 trore man- 
days. While some States Uke Gujarat, Himachal 
Pradesh, Kerala, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu and West 


fiesgid mcceOed in hnplemen^g the scheme, 
othecs like Jammu A Kashmir and Maharashtra showed 
poor results. 

Allotment of house-sites to rural f amilie s progres¬ 
sed well and over ten lakh sites were pven during 
1982-83 as ag^tmt the tarpt of 10.43 laJdi house- 
shes. In Uttar Pradesh, over 1.51 lakh house-sites 
were allotted while in Gujarat the allotment was more 
than 1.21 lakhs. 

All the 320 Interpted Child Development Services 
Blocks (ICDS), which were to be set up during tte 
year, were sanctioned. These includ^ 11 ICDS 
blocks, which were sanctioned for the Union Terri¬ 
tories. The target of 7,931 health sub-centres was 
nearly achieved with the setting up of 7,754 sub¬ 
centres between April, 1982 and February, 1983. 

Over 36,000 bonded labourers were got freed and 
were rehabilitated whereas the year’s target was to 
rehabilitate 35,828 such persons. The five States 
which implemented this scheme viprously were 
Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Tamil Nadu 
and Uttar Pradesh. 

The target of planting 196.14 crorc trees during 
the year was exceeded and 211.72 crore trees were 
planted during the year. The propcss was spectacular 
in Maharashtea wUch far exceeded its target of 12 
crore trees and planted over 22.8 crore trees during 
the year. 

In 1982-83, 47,934 problem villages were provided 
with at least one source of safe drinking water where¬ 
as the tarpt was to cover only 34,233 villages in the 
country. Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh led the other 
States by covering 10,127 villages and 5,619 villages 
as apinst their tarpts of 3,373 and 1,650 villages 
respectively. □ 


Plan outlay for irrigation 

Pian outlay for irription for 1983-84 is Rs. 2478.31 
orores. 

Of this Rs. 1759.55 rrores go to ma|or and mediiim 
schemes. Rs. 374.2 crores to minor irr^alkm, 
Rs. 183.67 crores to Command Area Development 
and Rs. 160.89 to flood control. 

Dnrii^ die first three years of die present Plan 
26 lakhs hectares were covered by field channds. 

By the end of die Seventh Pbu, 100 lafch hectmes 
nme vnmld be so covered. 

Duing 1983-84, the nim is to bring 12JS lakh 
'hectares nader by field duunuls. 

Fmid requiremmits to construct water coutsmi inan 
40 to 8 hectare ontlets are being ascmtidBed ftom 
States. 
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Health Ministry’s 
to achieve family welfare target 


the ministry of Health and FamUy Welfare 
has allocated an amount of Rs. 69 crorcs for payment 
of compensation for sterilisation durinR 1983-84. As 
the expenditure on sterilisation is directly linked with 
perf(»niance, there is no limit to expenditure as per 
ai^noved pattern and additional funds as may be 
needed, wnl be provided in the Revised Estimates. 

The Ministry is making all out efforts to achieve 
the family welfare target during 1983-84. The targets 
for 1983-84 have been fixed at 6.25 million sterilisa¬ 
tions, 2.0 million I.U.D. insertions and 9.0 million 
contraceptive users including 1.0 million Ota] Pill 
Users. 

The year 1982-83 was the year of consolidation 
and further acceleration of the family planning pro¬ 
gramme in the entire country. The improvement in 
programme performance registered during 1981-82 
gained further momentum during last year. The per¬ 
formance figures upto February, 1983, show a step-up 
in the number of sterilisations and I.U.D. insertions 
by 43.6 per cent and 36.9 per cent respectively over 
the corresponding period of last year. Oral Pill users 
showed an impressive increase of 39,4 per cent. There 
was also,an increase of 5.3 per cent in the enrolment 
of conventional contraceptive users. 

Coiqiles protected 

About 28.18 million couples (23.7 per cent of the 
total eligible couples in the reproductive age-group 
whose wives are in the age-group 15-44 years) were 
effectively protected against conception by one or 
the other approved family planning methods as of 
March, 1982. Of these, 20.7 per cent were protected 
by sterilisation alone. Andhra Ptude.sh, Gujarat, 
Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala. 


Maharashtra, Orissa, Punjab, Tamil Nadu, West 
B engal , Oiandigarh, Delhi and Pondicherry have 
protected hlj^icr percentage of couples than the all- 
India percentage (23.7 per cent). 

Medkal Tenninattoa of Fregnancy 

Daring 1982-83 (upto December, 1982) 283.211 
(piovisiootd) terminations done as compared to 
285,138 done in the corresponding period of the 
last year (1981-82) thereby showing an increase erf 
9.7 per cent. Since the inception of the programme 
in April, 1972 more than 2.68 miUion terminations 
have been effected upto December, 1982 under the 
M.T.P. Act. 

At the end of March, 1982, 3908 institutions were 
rendering M.T.P. services as compared to 3294 insti- 
tutirms at the end of March, 1981, 

Compensation for lUD and Sterilis^on 

Assistance at the rate of Rs. 170 per female sterili¬ 
sation and Rs. 150 for male sterilisafion is being made 
by the Central Government with effect from 
December 1, 1981. Compensation at the rate of 
Rs. 8 per case I.U.D. insertion is also provided and 
an additional assistance of Rs. 7 per case is also pro¬ 
vided for I.U,D. insertion done after M.T.P. for 
meeting the additional expenditure on drugs and 
dressings. The assistance admissible has been revised 
with elfect from February 25, 1983 from Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 180 (including Rs. 100 to acceptor) for vasectomy; 
from Rs. 170 to Rs. 200 (including R-s. 100 to 
acceptor) for tuboctomy and from Rs. 8 to 12 (includ¬ 
ing Rs, 9 to acceptor) for I.U.D. insertion. Also 
Rs. 5 each is being given per sterilisation performed 
in camps. □ 


Performance erf BHEL Tirudii in 1982-83 


IN 1982-83, BHEL Tiruchi contributed a tumovci 
of Rs. 380 cfores, almost one third of BHEL’s lo’al 
turnover of Rs. 1170 crorcs. The increfe in its turn¬ 
over is 33 per cent over the last year’s turnover of 
Rs, 285 crorcs. This was achieved in spite of heaw 
power cuts and loss of production equivalent to 30 
days 0 # non-availabifitv of power. 

During the same period, BHEL 'Hruchi despatched 
1,27,000 Metric Tonnes of boiler components as 
agamst 1,15,000 Metric Tonnes during 1981-82. Three 
thousand MW of additional power generation capacity 
was added to the country during the year which is the 


highest ever achieved so far, out of which 2010 MW 
is from thermal. 

BHEL Tiruchi have completed the supplies in 
1982-83 for the addition of 3392 MW. As a re^ul', 
nearly 1300 MW of supplied equipments are available 
for commissioning in the first quarter of 1983-84. 

Improved techniques of Project Management conti¬ 
nuously introduced in BHET. Tiruchi have shown tre¬ 
mendous reduction in the commissioning time of 
thermal sets which used to take 90 months a few years 
back, to 48 months now. Efforts are under way to 
improve this further and bring down the commissioning 
period to 42 months. 
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Scirace & Te^iuBology Notes 


nuudui to acnpnrtiire, eggs pow bigger 

HEN’S EGGS in the Usajriysk and Nadezhdinskaya 
poultry fanns grew bigger after researchers of the Far 
Eastern Centre of the USSR .t^ademy of Sciences used 
acupuncture. Each of the 200,000 hens e^osed to 
this painless procedure now hatches eggs which on an 
average weight 3.2 grams more than usual. There has 
also ^cn a sharp drop in the incidence of diseases. 

(APN) 

Advances In fmnee farndng 

A MACHINE for catting stepped terraces has been 
developed by the scientists and d'esigners of the 
“Gruzselmash” research and production amalgama¬ 
tion. The machine performs all the complicated opera¬ 
tions on any slope fit for terrace fanning. ITs use will 
save over 700 roubles per hectare of the developed 
mountain areas. 

(APN) 


‘ %dn^wer Station In n rarinack 

A PLANT which weights only 80 kilogiams can 
generate enough electric current to lig^t and hmt 
premises, power a refrigerator^ washing machine and 
electric range and charge storage batteries, this 
micro-hydropower station, developed by en^neers of 
the Soviet Central Asian Republic or Kirghizia, can be 
easily assembled and has only four component parts— 
a water scoop, a pressure hose, a hydraulic power unit 
and a voltage regulator. The plant can be actuated by 
a small stream carrying 50 litres of water a second at 
a grade of only four degrees. 

(APN) 

Energy saving a.€. Motor Drive front L&T 

A VARIABLE speed inverter drive, designated 
STATIMAC, for standard squirrel cage ac motors has 
been introduced for the first time in India by Larsen & 
Toubro Limited (L&T). The drive has application in a 
wide range of industries like food processing, chemicals, 
fertilizers and cement. 


Fire without smoke 


“WHERE THERE is smoke, there is fire” astorfS 
an ancient Indian saying. 

But in “DHAULADHAR CHULHA” there is a fire 
without smoke. 

People still bum firewood gathered from the forests 
<o cook their food, and to ke^ themselves warm 
during chilly nights in Palampur, in Himachal Pradesh. 

But the acrid smoke from the traditional wood- 
buring stove (Chulhas) no more chokes the housewives 
in their kitchen, nor does it linger in the rooms, as a 
health hazard to the entire household. 

This is so because of n new stove developed by 
Dhauladhar Project in F^ampur area. It is called tte 
“Dbauladhar Chulha". 

Snuriceleas 

The new stove besides being smrfceless, reduces fud 
consumption by 50 per cent, cooking time by 30 per 
cent and can funetkm as: a radiator in winter. Cookigd 
food remains warm on the stove ^o five hours, after 
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the fire is dead. About 650 such stoves are in use in 
the 300 sq. km. Dhauladhar Project Area. 

People of the area are allowed to collect firewood 
from Jbe forests. Since the new stove requires less 
fuel, womenfolk spend less time in the monotonous 
search for fuel. As it cooks quicker, they get more 
time to attend to other household chores. 

Blesdng in disguise 

Firewood costs arounds Rs. 40 per quintal in the 
area and prices are going up. The new stove is, thus, 
a blessing for those have to buy firewood, because the 
people of the area are by and large poor. 

One Dhauladhar stove costs around Rs. 150. Plans 
are afoot to supply these stoves to other atew in 
Kangra District and other districts of Hiniachal 
Pradesh. 

Dhauladhar Proj^ aitqs at the integrated develop¬ 
ment of forestry, apimal husbandry, small industry etc. 
In a 300 sq. 1^. area, aKnmd Palampur. 
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Economic Notes 


F $ad T Factories ocUeve prodnetioo target 

DURING THE YEAR 1982-83, the four tdecom- 
munications factories of the P&T, Department have 
achieved a production of Rs. 26.56 ciores as against 
Rs. 21.75 crores during 1981-82. Tlie production during 
1982r83 has been an all time high. A target of pro¬ 
duction of Rs. 34.22 crores has been set for 1983-84. 

There are four P&T Departmental Telecommunipi- 
tions Factories at Jabalpur, Calcutta, Bombaiy and 
BhM which meet the requirements of the Department 
of central battery manual multiple and non-multiple 
exchanges, trunk exchanges, private branch exchanges, 
maniial positions for specie services and other hard¬ 
ware telecommunications stores items for 1^ con¬ 
struction, microwave towers etc. 

A new Telecom Factory is being set up at Kharagpur 
in West Bengal at a cost of over Rs. 12 crores. This 
factory will initially have a modern mechanised foun¬ 
dry for production of cast icon line store items requited 
for the construction of wire telephone and telegraph 
lines nnanly for development of telecommunications 
facilities in rural areas and smaller towns. This factory 
is expected to be commissioned by the end of 1984. 

Record Production of ICF Coaches 

THE INTEGRAL COACH FACTORY (ICF), a 
production unit under the Ministry of Railways, has 
achieved a record production of 775 coaches during 
1982-83. This is' tlK highest ever productioft since its 
inception 27 years ago. This figure also exceeds the 
present target and installed capacity of 750 coaches. 
The previous best was 752 coaches in 1978-79. 

The factory also broke the record in producing tlie 
maximum types of coaches during 1982-83 by manu¬ 
facturing 28 different types of egaches. 

A noteworthy feature of the production during 
1982-83 was that the facto^ manufactured special 
air-brake coaches for the Rajdhani Express. 

National Awuds for Small Scale Industries 

THE GOVERNMENT has instituted National 
Awards for outstanding entrepreneurs who will set up 
small scale industries. The first three awards will cany 
a prkte money of Rs. 25,000, Rs. 20,000 mid Rs. 15,000 
respectively. 

There will be 28 special recognition awards with 
prize money of Rs. 10,000 to be conferred on entre¬ 
preneurs from each State and Union Territory. 

The awards instituted by the Ministry Of Industry 
will be granted to deserving small scale industrialists, 
mdividuak or firms registered with the State Director 
of Industries and es^lished whhin five preceding 
calendar years of the year of award. 

For the year 1982, the recognition award will be 
given in the year 1983. 
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ExpaiisiM tri HUlal Steel Plant 

THE QUALITY of plates rolled out at the trial 
run conducted by the heavy plate section of Bhilai 
Steel Plant was satisfactory according to the informa¬ 
tion available with the Department of Steel. The heavy 
plate section was the first major uifit under the Bhilai 
Steel Plant expansion programme. 

With the commissioning of this unit, 3200 mm plates 
will rolled for the first time in this country. The 
first two convertors of steel melting shop-U and one 
bloom caster and one slab caster in the continuous 
casting shop are expected to be commissioned in June, 
1983. 

The second 30 MW units of captive power plant 
will be ready for commissioning in due course. The 
4 million tonne expansion programme will be com¬ 
pleted with the commissioning of the 7th blast furnace 
comifiex by December, 1984, 

Expansion in fertilizer capacity 

WITH A VIEW to meeting the growing demand 
for fertilizers, the production capaaty is being ex¬ 
panded. Eight new nitrogenous fertilizer plants and 11 
new phosphatic fertilizer plants will be set up in the 
country during the Sixth Plan period. 

Of the eight nitrogenouB plants, six gas-based 
fertilizer plants have been sanctioned and wffi be set 
up in the Central and Northern Region. These plants 
each having a capacity of 1350 metric tonnes per day 
will be located, one each in Madhya Pradesh and 
Rajasthan, and four in Uttar Pradesh. 

Of the 11 phosphatic fertilizer plants, the Paradeep 
and Cochin (Expansion) projects in the public sector 
have already been approved by the Government. 
Sanctions have also been given for six new or expan¬ 
sion schemes' in the private sector. These are Tuticorin 
(Expansion), Goa (Expansion), Mangalore phosphate 
plant, Hindustan Lever (Haldia), Godavari Fertilizers 
(Kalinada) and Porbunder plant in Gujarat. 

In the implementation of the programme for deve¬ 
lopment of additional fertiBzer capacity during the 
Sixth Plat, all the three sectors, namely, public, coope¬ 
rative and private would have a share. 

The demand for fertilizers by the end of the Sixth 
Plan period, 1984-85, is projected at 60 lakh tonnes 
of nitrogenous and 23 lakh tonnes of phosphatic 
fertilizers. 

Intand container gain momenfom 

THE FIRST Inland Container Depot in India has 
become fuDy functional at Bangalore and 323 con¬ 
tainers moved from ICD Bangalore to Madras Pori 
and back in 1982-83. Similarly, Guntur in Andhra 
Pradesh has recently started functioning and a sub¬ 
stantial quantity of the current year’s tobacco exports 
has moved throufdi in 50 containers from Artuparthi 
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to Mtidi^ harbour throu^ the Guntur IGD. These 
50 containers carrying 500 tonnes of tobacco were 
carried in the first liner container train in India. The 
tobacco was load^ into ships in the last week of ^>ril 
1983. The second container specisd with export tobacco 
in 50 more cotnainers wiB be loaded next week. 

This is a major achievement in the field of facilities 
for exporters as now they can book their export cargo 
from the Inland Container Depot on a through Bill 
of Lading and therefore it will not be necessary for 
the exporters to go to the Port for having their goods 
loaded on the ship. Delhi and Ahmedabad are also 
expected to become operational soon and, Madras and 
Bombay are being utilised as port of exits for these 
through ICDs. 

Setting up of new fertiUzer plants 

THE PRESENT estimated total cost of the nev» 
fertilizer plants under construction at Thai, Namrup 
(Namrup III), Paradeep in the public sector and 
Hazira m the cooperative sector is Rs. 2512 crores. 
Besides, the new public sector gas based plant in Guna 
(Madhya Pradesh) is estimated to cost over Rs, 600 
crores. It is also proposed to set up four similar gas 
based plants in U.P. and one in Rajasthan, at a total 
investment of about Rs. 3000 crores. 

This information was given by the Minister of 
Chemicals and Fertilizer, Shri Vasant Sathe, in Rajya 
Sabha in a written reply to a question by Shri Vishva- 
jit Prithvijit Singh. 

Providing succour to deserving beneficiaries 

SHRI HARINATH MISHRA, Union Minister for 
Rural Development has urged the State Governments 
and Union Territories administrations to ensure that 
the relief and succour reaches the really deserving 
beneficiaries under the Integrated Rural Development 
Programme (IRDP) and the National Rural Employ¬ 
ment Programme (NREP). Inaugurating a two-day 
conference of the State and Union Territory Secreta¬ 
ries, in-Charge of Rural Development and National 
Rural Employment Programme in New Delhi recently, 
the Minister advised them to go into all aspects of 
identification of beneficiaries so that undeserving per¬ 
sons were not provided assistance through these 
programmes. 

Shri Mishra said that under the IRDP, nearly 88.55 
lakh families had been provided assistance and the 
target for coverage of families for three years had been 
nearly achieved. The utilisation of funds on subsidies 
and the quantum of credit mobilised have been speedily 
rising. Over Rs. 2000 crores have been invested during 
the last three years and nearly 30 lakh Schedule Castes 
and Schedule Tribes families have been assisted under 
this programme. The coverage of these communities 
has also exceeded the minimum target faid down in the 
guidelines. Under the National Rural Employment 
Programme over 350 million man days of employment 
on an average per year have been generated. 


SxpaMhm of T.V. aerdee daring Shcfli Phn 

WITH THE completion cd the VI Plan Schemes, 
TV service is expected to become available to an 
estimated rural population 1,465 lakhs ^read over 
about 1.40 lakhs villages which include tribal areas. 

This information was given by the Deraty Minister 
of Info rmation and Bro^casting Shri Malhkarjun in 
Rajya Sabha in a written reply to a question by Shri 
F. M. Khan. 

The Minister said that at the beginning of the Sixth 
Plan, services' were available to 48,103 villages covering 
a rural population of about 4820 lakhs. At present, 
rural population coverage has gone up to about 683 
lakhs spread over 53,884 viBages. Sixth Plan Schemes 
drawn up are intended to enchance this coverage 
signtfcantly. 


EJectiidty for 42 Sikkim villages in 1982-83 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION, which is an im¬ 
portant component of the Twenty-point Programme, is 
being vigrously pursued in Sikkim. A target of provid¬ 
ing electricity to 42 villages has been set for 1983-84. 
The state budget has provided Rs. 42 lakhs while the 
Rural Electrification Clorporation has given a logp of 
rupees one crore for this purposp. 

In 1982-83, the Slate exceeded its rural clectiifica- 
tion target and provided electricity to 31 villages against 
the year’s target of 25 villages. 

So far, 112 villages out of 405 villages in Sikkim 
have been covered under the rural electrification 
scheme. 


Pariiament worked for over 576 hour!) in 1982 

THE TOTAL OFFICIAL time taken by legislative, 
financial and non-financial business in both the Houses 
in 1982 was 576 hours and 37 minutes. In Lok Sabha 
the legislative business lasted 97 hours, financial took 
163 hours and 45 minutes and the non-financial busi¬ 
ness 109 hours and 52 minutes. In Rajya Sabha 
the legislative business took 77 hours and fourty minu¬ 
tes, financial 67 hours and 43 minutes and non- 
financial 61 hours and 17 minutes. 

According to the Annual Report of the Department 
of Parliamentary Aflairs for 1982-83, the Government 
also agreed to give Government’s quota of parliamen¬ 
tary time for discussion on urgent matters at the request 
made by the members. 

During 1982, 2993 assurances were recorded from 
the proceedings of both Houses. 1527 were in Lok 
Sabha and 1466 in Rajya Sabha, Similarly, 1549 im¬ 
plementation reports were laid during the year on table 
in Lok Sat^ and 1512 in Rajya Sabha. 73 Govern¬ 
ment bills were passed during 1982. □ 

Yojana. June 16—36, 1983 
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Books 


Prt^tems of Economic Development 

PROBLEMS OF INDIAN ECONOftUC DEVELOP¬ 
MENT by K. N, hand. PobOsIied by Seifiaa Pvb- 
UAm Ltd., L—10, Green VuA Extemion, New 
DeU 110016. First pnbUsbed 1983 Pages 624. 
Price Rx. 200.00. 

ITIE AUTHOR takes a macro view of India’s 
economic development when he discusses several 
issue; in the three pai^s of this book viz., national 
dimensions, regional dimensions and a case study of 
Bihar economy, the fourth part is in the form of an 
epilogue entitled ‘Indian Drama of Democratic Plan¬ 
ning’. The book is informative and the author has 
no pretensions about its being a highly documented 
or researched work. There are repetilions galore 
obviously for the reason that mo.^ of the content 
constituted articles published elsewhere and as such, 
the content could not be written in the style of a 
text-book. 

Ncvcithelcss, there is density of ideas in what the 
author has to say but unfortunately reader’s Interest 
docs not lemain sustained as there is a- sudden shift 
of looies, thus losing grips over the logical sequence, 
n would have been better if the author had brought 
out a thinner book in size which could have received 
aclcqi'afc editor'al attention, thus avoiding the pit¬ 
falls which nauseate the reader. 

On tl’c problem of unemployment the author says 
that “unemployment in a number of developing coun¬ 
tries in tlic TTiird World is an urban phenomenon 
and a phenomenon of the middle class. The cities in 
them are exploding with rural migrants. A great bulk 
of the urban unemployed are, in effect, the spill¬ 
over or an over-flow of the rural.” I'his observation, 
as a sampler of the author’s style, does not, now- 
cver, convince us as unemployment is .much more 
acute in the rural areas and is present amongst the 
landless labourers rather than the middle class. The 
chapter on Indian drama cf democratic planning is 
interesting as the author has generalised many an 
issue and has portrayed philosophically his ideas on 
different matters. But the most useful part of the 
book is the analysis of B bar’s economy as a case 
study. 

Describing the economy of Bihar as the ‘feet of 
clay’, the author remarks that although agriculture 
const’rtutes its core by providing livelihood to 80 to 
82 per cent of the State’s total population. Bihar re¬ 
mains a food deficit State. On the question as to 
why Bihar economy lags behind other States, the 
author believes that “there is no universal reason 
why Punjab is rich and why Bihar is poor. For Pun¬ 
jab’s wealth and Bihar’s poverty we have to examme 
carefully the whole intrinsic nature, and all the out¬ 
ward circumstances (to borrow Bagehol’s words) of 
the two States. Better a strong pair of booffs than a 
Rolls Royce with three wheels, missing.” Th's is how 
the author concludes the chapter. 

Navin Chaadra JoshI 


Participatory Research 

Partic^iawy Reaearch—^An Introduction by 
Parfk^Nitory Rosench Network affiliated to Inter- 
nalkiad CcnbicI] fm Adult Education, Pages 48; and 
‘Paifld^mtory Researcb—An Emer^g AKema- 
tive Mdbodology to Social Science Reseanh’ edited 
by Ynsof KuMam and Kemal Mustafa; Pages 252; 
1982. PubBsiied by Society for Participatory Research 
in Ada, Khanpur, New Delhi. 

PARTICIPATORY RESEARCH is relatively a 
new experiment which supports and contributes to 
the efforts of individuals, groups and movements 
which challenge social inequality and work to eli¬ 
minate exploitation. Participatory Research challeng¬ 
es the way knowledge is produced by conventional 
social science research methods and disseminated by 
educational, social and cultural institutions. 

There does not seem to be any need of bringing 
out sqiarafc book as ‘Participatory Research—An 
introduction’. It would have been better if this book 
is made the first part of the second book under re¬ 
view. Both the books are compliinentar/ to each 
other and should have been clubbed together. 

The authors have included the case studies in the 
chapter ‘Participatory Research in Practice’ wherein 
they have thrown light on the application of these 
methods and its uses and the results obtained by ap¬ 
plication of these methods in various countries under 
varying circumstances. What is of foremost impor¬ 
tance is that the Participatory Researcher should 
make an effort to be sure that methods complement 
rather than supplant indigenous forms of expression, 
communication, discussion and decision-making. 

The^ second book Tarticipafory Research—An 
Emerging Alternative Methodology in Social Science 
Research’ is a compilation of papers presented at the 
African Regional Workshop on Participatory Re¬ 
search in which representative from various coun¬ 
tries beside India participated. 

The main objective of brineing out the book by 
Yusuf Kassam and Kemal Mustafa is to analyse, 
refine and systematise the emergine concept and 
methodology of Participatory Research. 

The dissatisfaction with the conventional research 
methodologies in the social sciences led to the 
birth of Participatory Research Appioach. PRA is 
poised for progressive social chanse for the better¬ 
ment of the poor and the oppressed. 

The goal of Participatory Research in general is 
the dissolution of the social division between men’al 
and manual labour. The means to the noal is in fact 
its solution i.e. .continual democratic interaction 
whereby men. women and children are respected and 
respect one another as politically eaoable of know¬ 
ing and aefinot upon the resolution of their own physi¬ 
cal and social needs. Any participatory research nro- 
ie« wHch fails to propagate democratic interaction 
will only enhance rather than destroy the division 
between mental and manual labour. 
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Pkrt n of the book iadKides seven Chse Studies 
bat t^ also does not represent tjrpical examples d 
Paiticipalory Research Projects. ' 

The main drawback in the Participatory ReseanA 
Project is tb^ it become a base for local power poli¬ 
tics. From amon^t the oppressed classy certdn 
’ii|divi(^aals spouting the appropriate populist slogans 
cw tiy to gain leadership positions which aie then 
used to disturb rather than promote democratic in¬ 
teraction and collective decision-making. 

Vimal Saaeja 

Japan checks inflation 

JAPAN has done it again. This time the island 
nation out-perf(Mtned both advanced and developing 
countries world-wide in the battle against inflation smd 
recorded the lowest amnual rate—4.7 per cent—for 
1981, which represents a decline from its 7.1 per 
amt rate in 1980, according to a survey carried ont 
by the 1LX> Bureau of Statistics, which compared 
ii^tion rates and tien^ in 65 developed and develop¬ 
ing countries in Africa, Asia, Europe, the Americas 
and Oceania. 

Among other industrialised countries which mana¬ 
ged to keep below a two-digit mark in 1981 were 
the Federal Rqjublic of Germany with 6.3 per cent 
and the United States with 8.7 per cent. France 
and the United Kingdom, with 14 and 12.1 per cent 
respectively, were among the 26 countries wifli rela¬ 
tively hi^ rales in 1981—10 to 20 per cent—awhile 
13 recorded rates above 20 per cent and 24 countries 
were in the moderate 5 to 10 per cent bracket. 

Soaring inflation once again sent Argentina to 
the top of the list with an annual rate in 1981 of 
131.3 per cent, passing Israel, which had the highest 
inflation rate in 1980 but which fell to second place 
wi& a 101.5 per cent annu^ rate for 1981. 

Compared with 1980 annual rates, inflation declined 
In 1981 in 42 of the countries for which data were 
available, as in Turkey, going from 93,7 per cent 
to 27.1 per cent and Egypt, from 20.3 to 9.5 per 
cent, vriiile it continued to rise in varying degrees in 
the remaining 23, for example, in Portugal where it 
went from ill per cent in 1980 to 24.9 per cent in 
1981, and in Kenya, rising to 24.8 per cent from 
11.3. 

Ri the two East European countries which made 
figures available, Yugoslavia reported a high rate of 

35.7 per emt for 1981, a sli^t improvement over 
its 1980 annua] rate of 37.5, while Hungary’s rate, 
a moderate 6.4 per cent, had risen over the 4.4 pear 
cent of 1980. 

Switzerland, udiere the cost of firing has been 
inching up si^ 1978 '^riiea the annual inflation rate 
was a minimal 0.7 per cent, replied a 6.6 per cent 
rate for 1981. 

In addition to Japan, two other Asian countries— 
Indonesia and Malayria—reported 1981 inflathm 
rates of less than 10 ptt cent adth 7.3 ead 

8.7 per cent respectively. For Indonesia, this repre¬ 
sent^ decided drop from its 1980 rate of 17.1 per 
cent 


Rehabilittttloii of bonded 
laboor 

OVER 30349 BONDED LABOURERS have been 
rehabilitate up to Decenflter last year, according to 
the infonnatioa available with the hmistry of Labour. 
Uie number of bonded labourers to be rehabilitated 
during 82-83 was 35828. 

“in addition to the rehabilitation, the process fM 
identification is also been carried on a continuing basis. 

Shri Veerendra Patil, Minist^ for Labour and 
Rehabilitation has written to the Chief Ministers to 
consider the association of voluntary agencies for the 
process of identification of bonded labour. The 
Minister also emphasised the need for conducting of 
fresh surveys in susceptible areas and isolated pockets. 

The states have also been urged to set op vigilance 
committees quickly to oversee the programmes of 
identification and rehabilitation. In o^er to ensure a 
measure of continuity in the functioning of the com¬ 
mittees, term of members have been raised to two years. 

During the first nine months of the year Andhra 
Pradesh rehabilitated 1471 bonded labourers; Bihar 
3671; Karnataka 10197, Kerala 20, Orissa 12264, 
Rajasthan 114, Tamil Nadu 812, Uttar Pradesh 2615 
and the process for rehabilitation of remaining labou¬ 
rers was continuing. 

With a view to supplement the efforts of the State 
Governments, a centrally sponsored scheme was under 
operation which envisaged central financial assistance 
on matching grant basis. The states have also been 
advised to suitably integrate, dovetail this scheme with 
other schemes of IRDP, NREP, Spedal Component 
Plan for Scheduled Castes and Tribal sub plans and 
other on going schemes for effective and permanent 
rehabilitation of the released bonded labourers. A 
blue print containing detailed guidelines for bringing 
such an integration for securing a qualitative and 
meaningful rehabilitation has also been sent to the 
states. 


Our contributors 

Dr. N. Seshagiri—^Executive Director, National 
Informatics Centre, Electronic Commission, New Delhi; 
lA. Col J, W. Kut—Goa; Hari Dev Goya]—Pro¬ 
fessor of Economics, Lai Bahadur Shastri National 
Academy of Administration, Mussoorie; M. Subba- 
layolu Choodhaiy—Research Scholar, S. V. Univerrity, 
Tirupatl; Dr, B. Rafli—^Department of Humanities & 
Soda! Sciences, IIT, Kanpur; N. C. JosbL-Motilal 
Nehru College, New Delhi; Vimal Sim^a—Literaf® 
Critic. 
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Rural roads are the arteries and veins of the country. The mobility of the 
economy depends on the proper maintenance of these roads. They are also 
essential for giving relief to over-crowded cities. 

The objective of the Five Year Plan is to link 50 per cent of the villages 
with population of 1000-1500 and all villages with a population of 1500 and above 
by 1990. Accordingly, a total of 40,C00 villagesare to be linked, half of this dur¬ 
ing the Sixth Plan period and the balance thereafter. Against this 3441 villages 
are expected to have been linked during 1981-82. The target isto link additional 
2600 villages during 1982-83. For this purpose a sum of Rs. 195.2 crores 
was allocated in the Annual Plan for the year 1982-83. 
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Fuelwood in die Indian economy 


The rapid depletion offorests as also the loss offorest areas has led to serious problems of 
erosion, floods, siltation, desertification, etc. The author has attempted in this article 
to analyse the manner in which our fuelwood resources could be enhanced and 
dependence on commercial fuels reduced. 

Dr. V R. Desai 


FUELWOOD occupies a predominant place as at 
energy source in the Indian economy. Fuelwood and 
wood energy systems offer innumerable benefits 
like low costs, reduction of wastes, environmental 
stability, high employment potential and above all, 
the evoluiion of the most vital component of the 
development process. In order to exploit the rene¬ 
wable sources of energy, the Planning Commission 
constituted a Committee to study all aspects of fuel- 
wood including production, consumption, utilisation for 
by-products and other related matters for energy pur¬ 
poses, in the light of past experience in India and the 
oiher countries and to work out a suitable proposal 
for integrated development. 

The Committee worked under the Chairmanship 
of Dr. M. S. Swaminathan, Member, Planning Com¬ 
mission. A sub-Committee prepared the draft report 
which was revised and approved. 

The Committee has outlined an integrated action 
phn. A summary of the “Report of Fuelwood Study 
Committee” and their main recommendations arc 
analysed in this study. 

Energy 

Energy plays' a vital role in human development 
and welfare, as all important economic activities of the 
present civilisation arc dependent on availability and 
level of consumption of energy. Energy is an impor¬ 
tant parameter in the overall economic development 
activity of any country. It has become Synonymous 
w'th progress in all fields of activities. What is more 
important, it is an essential input to all production acti¬ 
vity. The process of economic development demands 
increasingly higher levels of energy consumption. The 
per capita commercial energy consumption in India 
is only a tenth of the globcl average. The per capita 
power consumption in India was only 
134 Kwh, in 1979-80 compared to 8487 
Kwh. in the United States, 4166 Kwh. in the United 
Kingdom. The per capita power consumption in 
1979-80 ranged from just 6 Kwh. in Manipur to 384 
Kwh. in Delhi. The Sixth Plan has' envisaged to raije 
the per capita power consumption in the country to 
212 Kwh. by the end of 1984-85. 

The total commercial energy consumed increased 
six-fold during the last twepty-eight years. Between 
1953-54 and 1981-82, the annual growth rate in com¬ 
mercial energy consumption was 6.78 per cent as 
against the GOP growth rate of 3.68 per cent, the 


GDP-energy elasticity coefficient has remained 
stable at around 1.8 and is high compared to deve¬ 
loped countries. 

While India, in common with many developing 
countries, consumes energy in a variety of forms ran¬ 
ging from electricity obtained from nuclear fuels to 
agricultural waste and animal dung, the pattern of 
commercial energy consumption is characterised by 
a high degree of oil dependency, the share of oil pro¬ 
ducts (measured in coal replacement terms) being 
close to fifty per cent. Just when the Indian economy 
had managed to adjust itself to the oil price increases 
of 1973-74, there has been a three-fold increase in oil 
prices in the last two years. Apart from the heavy 
strain this will cast on the country’s balance of pay¬ 
ments, even the physical availability of oil in the in¬ 
ternational markets will pose a problem in the years 
to come. 


It has been estimated that if the economic growth 
rales were to be in the range of 5.5 to 6 per cent and 
if no deliberate measures were initiated to manage 
the energy demand, the energy requirement would 
register a four-fold increase within the next 20 years. 
Thus, if India’s' plans of economic growth are not to 
be hampered by inadequacies of energy supply, re¬ 
duced dependence on imported oil has to be the key 
element in our development strategy. In this context, 
therefore, India’s salvation lies in its ability as to how 
best and how fast it could work up a ‘Regimen of 
alternatives’ that fully fit into our milieu and harness 
our potential in this respect. 

The energy consumption pattern in India shows a 
high commercial cnergy-GDP elasticity caused partly 
by commerciil _ fuels. The bulk of commercial 
energy consumption is in the industry and transport 
sectors, while the domestic and the agricultural sectors 
continue to rely naostly on the so-cafied non-commer¬ 
cial fuels. Coal, oil and electricity constitute com¬ 
mercial or non-renewable source of energy, while fuel- 
wood, agricultural waste and animal dung constitute 
non-commercial or renewable sources of energy and 
continue fo contribute a substantial proportion of the 
total energy consumed in the country. Out of total 
en^ consumption of 492.3 million tonnes of coal 
replacement (MTCR) in the countnr, 60 per cent 
comes from commercial sources while 40 per cent 
from non-commercial sources. The share of non-com¬ 
mercial energy was just 13.9 pet cent in 1953-54. 
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In addition, the following renewable sources of 
energy need to be suitably harnessed :— 

(a) Photosynthetic pathway through bio-mass pro¬ 
duction and bioconversiqn devices and technologes; 
(b) Solar .thermal devices and systems using direct 
solar radiation as input; (c) Photo-voltaic devices and 
systems for direct conversion of solar energy into 
electricity; (d) Hydro power; (e) Wind power; (f) 
Ocean thermal gradients energy; (g) Tidal power; 
and (h) Geo-thermal power. 

The data on energy consumption in rural and urban 
households indicates that the percentage share of com¬ 
mercial energy is only 20 per cent in the household 
consumption pattern of the rural areas as compared 
to 49 per cent in case of urban household. Oil 
products dominate with 16.9 per cent in rural hou.se- 
holds as against 30.2 per cent in urban households. 
Non-commercial or renewables dominate the con¬ 
sumption pattern in rural and urban households. 
Alth6ugh, the share of non-commercial energy is 
51 per cent in urban areas, it is 2 per cent more than 
commercial energy, the rural areas consume nearly 
80 per cent of energy derived from renewables. In 
this, firewood is the major source of household energy 
with 68.5 per cent in rural households and 45.5 per 
cent in urban households, followed by animal dung 
and other bio-mass products. With the present trend 
of hike in oil prices, consumption of commercial fuels 
is bound to go down and dependence on non-com- 
mcrcial fuels would increase. The data on sector- 
wise energy consumption in household sector is given 
in Table 1. 


The non-renewable sources of energy like coal, 
gas and oil, cannot last indefinitely. It is, therefore, 
desirable that India explore and speedily develop all 
the ‘Renewable’ that can be tapped in a location- 
specific decentralised manner. According to one 
study, renewable somrees of energy could meet a very 
significant portion of the total energy requirements 
of the country by 2,000 A.D., starting with a smaller 
level in the first five years and then rapidly growing 
in importance in the next decades. The study shows 
that the contribution could be as much as 49 per cent 
including 12 per cent from hydro, 16 per cent from 
fuelwood and biomass and 21 per cent from modem 
renewable energy technologies including solar, modem 
biogas, wind, hydrogen and ocean thermal energies. 

In India the situation is more favourable for the 
exploitation of such resources in that there is a great 
deal of sunshine all over the country and there are 
vast areas which are not served by centralised energy 
systems. 

A Commission for Additional Sources of Energy 
(CASE) has already been established to co-ordinate 
and accelerate the efforts in this field. The Sixth 
Five Year Plan (1980—85) has laid special emphasis 
on the development of renewable sources of energy. 
The broad approach in the Plan would be :— 

(i) To implement on a large scale, programmes 
such as those of energy forestry and biogas 
where technology development has already 
reached a stage which permits field appli¬ 
cation. 


Table l. Source-wise energy consumption in Households Sector 


Rural per capita energy consumption Urban per capita energy consumption 

Energy -—--- 

% share % share of source of supply of % share % share of source of supply of 
of each form of each form 


Eaergy 



forms 

Pur¬ 

chased 

1 

2 

3 

I. Electricity. 


~Too.o 

2. Oil Products*. 

16,9 

100.0 

3. Coal Products. 

2.3 

65.1 

4. Firewood. 

68.S 

12.7 

5. Animal dung. 

8.3 

5.1 

6. Others. 

7. Share of commercial fuels . 

. Share of non-comnaercial fuels . 

3.4 

20% 

80% 

8.9 


Energy 


Collec¬ 

ted 

Home 

Grown 

forms 

Pur¬ 

chased 

Collec¬ 

ted 

Home 

Crown 

4 

j- - 



8 

9 

0.0 

0.0 

5.9 

97.0 

'To ' 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

30.2 

100.0 

0 0 

0.0 

34.9 

0.0 

13.7 

95.6 

4.4 

0.0 

64.2 

23.1 

45.5 

73.7 

14.8 

11.S 

26.2 

68.7 

3.2 

49.1 

12.3 

38.6 

61.0 

30.1 

1.5 

71.2 

28.8 

0 0 


49% 

51% 
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(ii) To cany out field testiap and demonstration 

on a countrywide basis of tecbnolo^es, 
whidi have the potential to become com¬ 
mercially viable in the next five to seven 
years, and, 

(iii) To intensify research and development of 

other twhnologies where the potential is 
likely to be available over a longer time 
horizon. 

Fuclwood Resources 

India luis a total forest area of about 75 million 
hectares which forms about 22.8 per cent of the 
total geograpliical area of the country. State-wise, 
forest area in the country is shown in Tablc-2. Of 
the total forest area of 7.48 crore hectares, Madhya 
Pradesh with 1.62 crore hectares area leads the other 
States, followed by Orissa (68 lakh hectares area). 
Andhra Pradesh (64 lakh hectares), Anmachal Pradesh 
(52 lakh hectares) and Uttar Pradesh (51 lakh hec¬ 
tares). In terms of forest as a percentage of total 


the national average. Of the total forest mrea, 
1.60 crote hectares is potentially exploitable. Here 
too, Anmachal Pradesh and Ma^ya Pradesh mdn- 
tain their lead. 

The average per capita forest area is around 0.12 
hectares (1976-77). The average annual increment 
is about 0.5 tonne of wood production {hectare per 
annum. Considering this, the sustained annual yield 
from the natural forest in the country could be esti¬ 
mated to be around 37.5 million tonnes. However, 
not all the area under forest is presently in use. Only 
a^ut 45.6 million hectares is exploitable and another 
14.8 million hectares is considered as potentially 
exploitable. Thus, the area that could be made avail¬ 
able for purposes of production of wood is about 
60 million hectares with an annual production poten¬ 
tial of 30 million tonnes of wood. The recorded 
production of fuelwood from this area is of the order 
of about 15 million tonnes. This is exclusive of the 
wood removed from the forests by privileged holders. 


TABLE 2 


STATC-WISE FOREST AREA (1976-77) 


States 









Forest 

Area 

(OOOCha) 

Forest as 
%or 
total 
area 

Potentially 

Exploi¬ 

table 

(OOtXha) 

Other 

Forest 

Brea(ha) 

Per Capita 
Forest 

Area 

(ha) 

1 









2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Andhra Pradesh 









6.437 

23.25 

1,661 

1,665 

0.13 

Assam 









3,381 

.39,24 

165 

229 

0.17 

Bihar . 









2,928 

16.84 

NA 

225 

0 05 

Ciujarat 









1.959 

10.00 

NA 

287 

0.07 

Haryana 









146 

3.30 

30 

101 

0.01 

H.P. . 









2,177 

39.11 

202 

1,000 

0.56 

J&K , 









2,104 

9.47 

203 

1,545 

0.40 

Karnataka . 









3,757 

19.59 

235 

158 

0.11 

Kerala 









1,1.33 

29.15 

172 

236 

0.05 

Madhya Pradesh . 









. 16,239 

36,67 

4,009 

2,048 

0.34 

Maharashtra 









6,672 

21.68 

254 

2,047 

0.12 

Manipur 









602 

26.92 

311 

NA 

0.47 

Meghalaya . 









637 

28.32 

565 

NA 

0 55 

Nagaland 









289 

17.48 

179 

52 

0 47 

Orissa . 









6,97.3 

43.61 

1,042 

68 

0.28 

Puitiah 









206 

4.09 

NA 

106 

0.01 

Rajasthan . 









3,461 

10.11 

1,215 

8,493 

0.12 

Sikkim 









283 

38.62 

107 

175 

1.20 

Tamil Nadu . 









2,254 

17.33 

37 

4,332 

0.05 

Tripura 









003 

57.54 

48 

198 

0.33 

U.P. . 









5,075 

17.24 

599 

2,003 

0.05 

West Bengal 






• 



1,183 

13.47 

65 

33 

0.02 







UNION TERRITORIES 





Andaman & Nicobar 




. 

. 

. 


. 

746 

39.99 

243 


4.91 

Anmachal Pradesh 

, 

. 


. 





5,154 

61.67 

4,354 

NA 

9.30 

Others. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


713 

33.81 

469 

188 

NA 

All India 

. 

. 

. 



. 



74,786 

22.75 

15,995 

25,085 

0.12 


area, it varied between 3 per cent in Haryana to As regards the non-forest area, the data collected 
61.7 per cent in Anmachal Pradesh. While twelve in the 28th Round of National Sample Survey 
States had less area under forest than the national indicated that about 30 million tonnes of firewood 
average, all the other States had higher share than is obtained from private lands and gardens and from 
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beet amttBd b<Nses. la ad(^oa» laaotber 4 million 
tonnes ti^wood ptoductkm bas been estimated 
from plantaticHis under aodid loieilc^ sdwmes. A 
total « about 0,52 ml&cHi beotarm of area has been 
{Wanted dining tbe F’lvo Yeu Plan under this 
sdieme, Hius the total avaSatality fuelwood at 
jnesent is about 49 m^oa trames, as against the 
total teqiuremeat oi 133 million tonnes. 

IMBdMrt UtffisatioB of Edstii^ Resomm 

Keeping in view the facts mentioned above, it is 
important to analyse the manner in which we could 
enhance our fuelwood resources and reduce depen¬ 
dence on commercial fuels as also minimise the use 
of animal dung. Stem wood, branches and leaves 
constitute about 70 per cent, 20 per cent and 10 per 
cent, respectively of the total above ground biomass 
of a tree. Excluding leaves, the other two compo¬ 
nents can be used as a good source of fuel, if it can 
be extracted and supplied to the consumers at reason¬ 
able costs. Taking the ratio of timber extracted and 
logg^g wastes as 1 : 1, the logging wastes in the 
country is estimated to be about 20 million tonnes. 

Another method of augmenting the fuelwood supply 
is by use of improved forms of wood burning apnli- 
ances like Anghithis, and ChuUas (wood stove). The 
traditional ways of bumini* wood for cooking and 
heating are in general, very inefficient and their energy 
requirement for cooking has been estimated to be 
about 5 times as hi^ as cooking on a kerosene stove ; 
as about 90 per cent of the heat value of wood is 
wasted. Improvement in stove designs has been found 
to reduce the consumption of fuelwood for cooking 
up ter about 70 per cent. Improved cremetoria also 
save as hi^ as 40 per cent of fuel need. By appro¬ 
priate R. & D. efforts and suitable adoption of such 
improved devices, considerable saving of fuelwood 
could be achieved. 

Management Fuelwood Resonrees 

The demand for fuelwood, the most important 
source of traditional energy for domestic use has 
grown faster than supply. As one of its dimensions 
the natural forests are being consumed at a much 
faster rate than their regeneration both natural and 
artificial. Consequently, the biological capital of 
forests, and soils have been reduc^ considerably. 
The situation has been further aggravated with the 
loss of about 4.3 million hectares of forest land 
to-date in favour of agriculture and other develop¬ 
mental activities. The details of forest areas lost in 
some of the States are :— 


State Area 

Lost 

___ (Thpasand ha) 

1 2 


Andhra Pradesh. 202.2 

Assam. 72.6 

Bihar.67.6 

Gularat 180.4 

Jammu & Kashmir.90.8 

Karnataka. 308,4 

Kerab.189.0 

Madhya mdesh.180.8 

Mahtnuhtra.215.5 


<Mm.109.3 

Ridasthan.85.8 

TamUNadu.«S.6 

Uttar Pradesh.221.8 

West Bengal. 324.8 


Source : Ceotral Forestry Coihmbsion, Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture, 1980. 

Inter alia, the rapid dqiletion of forest as also 
the loss of forest areas has led to serious probtens 
of erosion, floods, siltaticm, desertification, etc. 
Oat of a t(^al of about 3.3 million sq. km. land 
area in the country, around 1.4 million sq. km. are 
subject to soil erosion, while an additional area of 
ab^ 0.27 million sq. km. is being degraded by 
floods, salinity and alkalinity. It has been further 
estimated that as a result of defor^tation and poor 
land management in catchments of irrigation and 
hydro-electric projects, the rate of sedimentation is 
4—6 times hi^er than what was assumed in the 
designs, thus reducing their life expectancy. 

In the above context, it may be stated that the 
Sixth Plan has laid emphasis on the optimal land 
use in the country. For the purpose, a National 
Land Resources Conservation and Development Com¬ 
mission is being set up which toother mth the State 
Land Use Boards will assist in brmpng about derired 
improvements in land and water management based 
on considerations of ecology economics, energy 
requirement and employment generation. □ 

Progress in Desert Development 
Programmes 

AN AREA of over 44,209 hectares has been covered 
by afforestation under (he Desert Development Pro¬ 
gramme (DDP) which is in operation in both hot and 
cold desert areas of the country. The programme 
covers' 18 districts in tbe hot deserts induding 11 in 
Rajasthan, four in Haryana and three in Gujarat. It 
also covers two districts of cold deserts in Jammu and 
Kashmir and one in Himachal Pradesh, 

Besides, shelter belts in 25.600 kms. were also 
planted. About 1800 tube weBs and pumps were ener¬ 
gised and 493 villages electrified. Sod survey was also 
carried in an area of 59,000 hectares and sand dune 
stabilisation work in an area of 9,359 hectares. An 
additional irrigation potential of about 4,000 hectares 
was also created. Added to this, 115 new veterinary 
dispensaries and 690 milk collection centres were set 
up. The programme also helped in the generation of 
employment of 76 lakh mandays. 

A sum of Rs. 60 crores has so far been spent on 
the programme since its commencement in 1977-78. 
Out of this Rs. 45.23 crore was provided by the 
Centre and the remaining amount by the concerned 
Aates, The propamme was initially a central scheme 
and firom 1979-80 onwards the cost is shared equally 
between the centre and the states. The progrananD slow 
at an integrated development ot tbe deseit VMS- 
through optimum utflisation of its potential. 
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Biomass eaag/ tepmtives 


The energy crises brought on by the oil price hikes and firewood scarcities have made 
imperative planned production of biomass, which is both a renewMe and a most efficient 
provider of energy. An eminent botanist, who is now Secretary to the Government in 
the Department of Environment, examines the research and aevelopment effort for an 
ecologically souna cultivation programme. 

T. N. KlKMhoo 


TWO important points emerged from the First 
Energy Cdsis, to 1973. First all nations suddenly 
became aware of tbew total dependence on only one 
form of energy and realized that they were, in £act» 
living in a Petroleum Society. Secondly, it became 
clear that such a crisis would not have affected any 
nation if a broad energy policy, invo^ing many 
sources, had been adopted. There then followed the 
Second Energy Crisis due to scarcity of firewood 
for cooking and heating. This crisis has been far 
more serious, as it affects a very large rural popu¬ 
lation in the entire developing world. In India, 68.5 
per cent of the energy used in households is in the 
form of firewood and 64.2 per cent of it is' collected 
from natural sources. For a variety of reasons, wood 
is still the principal source of energy in rural areas 
and nearly half of the world’s wood production goes 
into its original use, i.e., cooking and heating. How¬ 
ever, on account of population pressures, the demand 
for firewood has outstripped natural regeneration and 
planting, So much so that in some areas, though there 
is food to eat, not enough wood is available to cook 
it. At present, there is a big gap between demand and 
supply of firewood, resulting in depletion of the forest 
cover which, in turn, has proved to be ecologically 
disastrous as it leads to floods, soil erosion and, ulti¬ 
mately, shortage of water. 

One of the importat methods of insulating the 
country against such an impending disaster is to take 
to the Photosynthetic Model of Development through 
large-scale use of biomass, particular^ firewood. 
Such an option, apart from meeting energy needs, 
would help to restore the relationship between man 
and his environment. Therefore, a very massive tree 
plantation programme is necessary both for energy 
needs and overall eco-developmept. 

In our country, the shortfall in firewood produc¬ 
tion bv 2000 AD has been esliinatecr to be of the order 
of 137 million tonnes, which would require 34 million 
hKtares of land, at about 4 oven-dry tonnes of wood 
per hajyear, and a minimum annual'outlav of Rs. 500 
crores for 17 years, to be made good. Once such a 
programme is successful, dung and plant-l^ed 
residues would become available as organic fertiliser 
and as industrial feed stock respectively. 

Among tbe renewable alternatives, solar energy, 
'captured by the phnts through the process of photo- 


STOthesis', is the most impmtant, especially because 
the i^otosynthesis is a key process in the life- support 
s3?stem of this planet. Fiurthennore, the plant-based 
energy systems are not only renewable but they 
remove carbon dioxide from the atmosphere before 
turning it back, with no overall quantitative increase, 
as also help to contam environmental pofluTion. 
Photosynthesis is at the base of all biomass produc¬ 
tion and food chains. It converts physical energy 
into chemical cner^ and generates oxygen, the life- 
sustaining gas. While net photo.synthesis uses only 
O.I per cent of sunlight, it produces organic matter 
of which only 10 per cent accounts for the total 
energy used by man and only 0.5 per cent accounts 
for the entire food requirement of the human race. 
Increase in photosynthetic efficiency automatically 
increases production of organic matter. Various types 
of biomass andjor bio-fuels available arc : firewood; 
agricultural alcohols; vegetable oils : hydrocarbon 
plants, particularly those yielding rubber and petro¬ 
leum-like materials; fresh water weeds; sewage-grown 
algae; algal hydrocarbons; and biotogical production 
of hydre^n using halobactoria. algae, azolla and 
even higher plants. Every feedstock or bioconversion 
process has its own merits and demerits, and the 
different routes avail^le to generate solid, liquid and 
gaseous fuels are : anaerobic, aerobic and enzymatic 
digestion and thermochemical conversion. 

Caudal F^ry 

The basic premise or raising firewood phintations 
is that firewood needs cannot and should not be met 
from the natural forest stands as it would reduce the 
forest area, which is now only 23 per cent in India, 
although 33 per cent is envisaged under the National 
Forest Policy Resolution of tjie Government In4a, 
and the effective plant cover is only about 12 per 
cent. The destruction of our forests will not stop as 
long as fuel for cooking is either not provided free to 
the rural poor, or is not made very cheap. In fact, the 
time has come when we must plan for meeting timber 
and wood needs for indo.siriaI purposes from plantations 
captive to industry and not from natural forests. In 
order to obtain the maximum productivHy of firewood 
wi the minimum time, high-densitv and short-ro¬ 
tation biomass of fast and hardy species of deciduous 
trees and shnff>6 should be rais^ exchsively on non- 
aericultuial or marginal lands, so as to avoid compe¬ 
tition with food crops. The yidds of firewood reported 
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so 4r aiB iodcod over-iiptin^ sod dmo k « aeed 
lo GQBdiut aaeticti tow s tciestifie mfedmeiUB^ because 
estiraaied ^elds w a vraylenicldi factcit k piaaning 
firewood piUotattEks or do^usidic mosod kgBiKxatio& 
of ekctndii^. The museiotB adVaiiu^ large-scale 
firewood pkatatigos raqge frcm t|» steictly local to 
eaviioomeotal and social ifi^exatives. 


Another dim^oo to the problem is that the 
degraded tends proposed to be used or biomass pro¬ 
duction aib at jnesent used, free of cost, for grazing, 
if used to firewood biomass, such la^ wdl have 
to be clo^ to gazing imm^ately. To meet the 
situation thus created, either tree species with a fodder 
value will have to be grown or fodder legu^s andjoi 
grasses will have to be gtmra in conjunction with 
lirewopd species. ■]]'' 

The immediate research needs are : 

(1) Treejshrub sprcies will need to be selected 
for wide genetic variation and adaptability to 
marginal or low nutrient soils. Thus, the 
selected species should be hardly and require 
low input? of wafer, fertilizer and plant pro¬ 
tective mmures. 

(2) 1 he selection should be of species with multi¬ 
ple uses, like fuel, fodder, fertifizer and fibre 
and high regenerative potential and|or coppi¬ 
cing aMity, without loss of vigour under con¬ 
ditions of competition; minimum amount 
of Iwrk, wood with high calorific value and 

' abiBty to burn without sparks and toxic 
smoke, etc. 

(3^ Nitrogen-fixing ability of the species would 
be an addition^ advantage, and other methods 
of biological soil fertilization for deficient 
soils need to be worked in view of the fact 
that high density and short rotation will 
cause a very high drain of nutrients from 
soil with hardly any litter fall available for 
recycling. 

(4) Agro-technological package of cultural prac¬ 
tices for individual species and specific habi¬ 
tats need to be worked out in combination 
with appropriate fodder legumes and/or 
grasses. 

(5) Standardization of tissue-culture techniques 
for production on a mass scale in a very short 
time, of elite clones will be required to meet 
a very large demand for planting material 
(10,000 and above per hectare). 

(6) Germ plasm collection of fall the relevant 
species and their variants will liave to be 
made for purposes of location-specific adapt- 
tability trials aS also for incorporation in 
breeding programmes. 

(7) Breeding procedure for genetic ump’ading 
to the parameters fisted above wul need 
standardisation. 


Agrto^uoal idcohol, thooi^l^suoc^^ tiaosport 
fuat ja ^ tto i«lfivaat to India as it may .be 
more ecouooucal to use it as aa udustriai leed|todc. 
hoEihamore, U tpay be wise to displace sugarcane' andj 
k as food crops. Si^cane, besides, is now 

a ‘pkifi^’ crop. However, the future feedstock tor 
atcofK^ is iigoo-celhiipse research and develop- 
mote ecfmomical to use it as an industrial feedsfock 
It a commucial raw matepal. Similarly, although 
vegetable oils ate'a i»;omising fuel for d^l engines, 
due to acute shortage of edible oils, as also thek 
hig^ {nice than that of petroleum in India, these oils 
do not have an immediate future as fuel. 

H^dtocatboB Ffamts 

The new hydrocarbon plants, such as guayule and 
euphorbias, are hardy and most relevant to India and 
can be grown in arid' re^ons. The demand to nitural 
rubber is unabated, because it is preferred to synthe¬ 
tic elastomers; besides, the latter are based on peuo- 
feum feedstock. To meet a shortfall of 63,000 tonnes 
of natural rubber, guayule needs to be grown in over 
26,000 ha, in arid zones by 1985. 

Among the aquatic biomass, water weeds, like water 
hyacinth, common in water-bodies, are alt^y being 
used. Sc^ge, though an environmental hazard, can 
be a source of biops as also a culture medium for 
single cell piotien for poultry. During the process sew- 
tion and have a long-term potential. 

Algae are a very promising stmree of hydrocarbons 
and deserve attention to production and processing 
by cataTytic hydrogeneration. The whole area of 
marine bioinass has been ba<% neglected and requires 
considerable attention in view of the fact that tlw sea 
constitutes about 71 per cent of the earth’s surface. 

Production of biological, hydrogen through bio¬ 
photolysis, as also bio-electricity, involves the use of 
Mydrogenase and halobacteria with purple membranes, 
respectively. Both of these merit considerable atten¬ 
tion and have a long-term potential. 

There is an urgent need to domesticate as also 
gcnetica% upgrade all the new and upcoming energy 
crops, microbes and algae, wkch are at present wild 
and have low productivity per imit area, per unit time. 
This is only p^sible if there is a heavy input of high 
science. I'he area of biomass energy is indeed multi¬ 
disciplinary and r^uires R and D in subjects like 
botany, phytochemistry, biochemistry, niicrobiology, 
^iculture, fuel research, heat physics, different 
branches of engineering, etc., on plants as alternate 
sources of diverse types of energy. 

Ennar p<^y 

Id general, energy requirements of the rural pool, 
who often have food but not enough luel to cook it, 
have b^ so far neglected. In view of the acute 
shortage of firewood, they perforce poach on forests, 
plantations, etc. It is, therefore, necessary that, like 
other basic needs, such as food, shelter, clothing and 
medicare, energy for cooking and heating should also 
be considered a basic need and guaranteed by the 
State. This has become all the mure necessary on 
account of the veiy wide regional disparity in energy 
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use. is fact affloem nations ue osing energy in ssdi 
a leckigss m a nne r ju m leas to a ntgnty w^topoc* 
oonate use ot this unite resource and mcieasea poiiai* 
tkm. One way to nm ^ aituauon is U) foiiow a 
broad energy pojicy m wbioh many forms of eaetgy 
are utiliseOj ea(m suppiying £ot more tium 20 to /o 
per cent of tne total energy requirement. In a country 
use India, which has achieved food seff-sulhciency lo 
as extent, bis is dehcient in energy, the non-a^icui> 
tural land will tend to be used for energy crops, in 
contrast with those countries which are dencient in both 
energy and food, and have little or no land to spare. 

Obviously, biomass, agriculture and animal hus* 
bandry form an integrate and symbiotic system. To 
meet ^ energy crisis, and the iucteased demands for 
food,'fibre and feed, the only option for our country 
is to widen our agro-forestiy base. Since agriculture 
is indeed a dynamic, living and continuing system, 
the role of agro-fores^ is to maintain land In a living 
and producuve form so thaf human Me is sustained 
fcMT a very long time to come. While agiicultoal 
wasteslresidues me a very valuable feedstock for bio¬ 
fuels which can be utilised in a number of ways 
for productive purposes, it is necessary not to collect 
all the' available wastcsjresidues to enable natural soil 
cnriphment by their degradation by soil-micrq-orga- 
nisms to coiftinue. 

Although even enlightened people think that wood 
is a fuel of the past, it has steadily been gaining in 
importance as a source of energy in developed coun¬ 
tries, particularly importent as it is for the developing 
ones. Since there are several economic, social and 
environmental advantage accruing from biomass, it 
must receive greater aitention from policy makus, 
planners and funding agencies in the' develppiog 
countries. Although biomass is a dire necessity for 
the developing world, there is greater awareness about 
its importance and R and D is in the developed coun¬ 
tries. Obviously, in time to co^e, the latter would 
make fgr greater use of biomass than the develojnng 
worid. 

While biomass goes well with the social, cultural 
and economic milieu o£ the couutty, there is a vride 
difference between the perception of a villager and a 
national planner about the firewood crisis : the former 
sees it as a local problem and feels that wood is a 
gift of God and he has a right to it even ^ poaching; 
the latter secs it as a problem of denudation of forests, 
leading to ecological disaster. However, for the 
success of the programmes of firewood plantations, 
the most critical factor is the villager who is both their 
guardian and the end-user. Unless he is made aware 
M the dire implications or destruction of forests and 
plant cover in general and the fact that it is in his own 
self-interest to preserve and make rational use of the 
plantations, poaching will never stop. Associated with 
this is a need to evolve and popularise cooking stoves 
which are energy efBdent and smokeless. The smoke 
itself sometimes contains materials which may be toxic. 
There has to be a mass awareness programme encom¬ 
passing all aspects, with people’s participation. For 
such partic^tory forestry pro^ammes, there is needed, 
apart from the Forest Deptttments, a cadre of trmned 
*bare-foot foresters' vdio' can work with the people. 


Biomass may not be ^ nmacea for Ml out eoetra 
problems but it wUl, no moMit, to tedace s^ 
atantlaliy our dqxmdence qd fom fuels. Being 
socially and envinmmenta% rctevant, biomass emddM 
us to keep our air, water ^ land dean and manage 
our life-support s^tem in a sustamed maaimr. 
things are needed : first, in view of oar country bdfltg 
pire^minantly agricultu^ a perceptible till in favour 
of plants and plant sdences in our planning process 
by adoption of the Photosynthetic Model of Develop¬ 
ment; ^d, secondly, India has to be made increash^ 
greener. 

The domestic energy problems, particularly of the 
rural community and the urban poor, in a developing 
country are, indeed, very complex. Hiey are dosely 
linked with poverty and inequality. There are no 
ma^ solutions, but, given a sustained commitment 
of the Government and the people, they are not 
insurmountable. If we do not give the highest priority 
to these questions now, the price we will have to 
pay will be colossal—ecological disaster and an econo¬ 
mic crisis. Let us remember, good ecology is good 
economics. 

—DEPTH news India 


Uninterrupted supply for public 
distribution system 

ALL-OUT EFFORTS would be made by the States 
and Union Territories to implement the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s new 20-Point Programme, relating to expansion 
of the public distribution system in the country and 
continuance of strict action against hoarders and black- 
marketeers, etc. This was decided in the third meeting 
of the Advisory Council on Public Distribution System 
which was held in New Delhi recently. 

Shri Bhagwat Jha Azad, Union Minister for Food 
and Civil Supplies and Chairman of the Coimcil who 
presided over the meeting said, that the Food policy 
of the Government had a coordinated character and 
had to be implemented with the fullest cooperarion of 
all States and Union Territories. He informed tte 
Council that out of the total production of foodgrain 
’cereals in the country, the quantity procured for the 
Central pool was only around 12.5 per cent. The 
allocations made by Central Government for the public 
distribution system were thus limited to this small 
portion. The main res^nsibility regarding avallabi^ 
of foodgrains to Me consumers was of the respective 
State Government, supplemented by the role played 
by the Central Government. In order to enable the 
Central Goverment to discharge its duties, it 
is expected that the Governments of the pfodudng 
States would continue to extend all help m maximising 
the procurement of foodgrains. 

The State Govermnents were assured of a smo<^ 
and onintemipted supply of the seven commodifies 
which are given by the Centre to the States for pubHc 
distribution. These are what, rice, levy sugar, im¬ 
ported edible oils, kerosene, spft coke and controlled 
doth. O 
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Rural indiistrialisation in India-2 

The comtry has recorded satisfactory gains in per capita income and moved forward in the 
process of industrialisation, but the pattern of employment has remained virtually unaltered. 
Efforts have been made to promote small scale and cottage industries. In order to make the 
rural industrialisation programme an effective instrument for ameliorating the rural 
poverty it is necessary that output, employment and technological appropriateness for the 
sector are well harmonised. 

Hari Dev G!oyal 


Besides the sectoral programmes mentioned so fdi, 
a few programmes of rural industrialisation have been 
taken up from time to time during 1960’s and 1970’s 
with a view to create employment opportunities in 
rural areas or benefits certain target group to lift them 
above poverty fine. Particular mention may be made 
of Rural Industries Project (RIP) programme, Rural 
Artisans Programme (RAP), Industiies Component of 
the Integrated Rural Development Programme of the 
Integral^ Rural Youth for Solf-eraploymcnt (TRY- 
SEM). Brief sketch of these piogrammes is presen'ed 
below: 

Rural Indnstries Project 

The thiid five-year plan (1961-66) initiated a 
pioneering development programme with legard to 
lural industrialisation. As a centrally sponsored 
scheme* the rural industnes projects programme was 
launched in 1962-53 The basic objectives of the 
programme include enlarging employment opportuni- 
t'Cs, raising the s'andard of living of rural masses 
reducing exodus to cities, reducing inequality of wealth 
and income, eliminating regional economic imbalances 
and securing social justice Under this programme 
the industries were to be based on local^ avaihblc 
raw materials and rural manpower. Promotional 
activities undertaken in the project areas comprised 
provision of training in improved technique of pro¬ 
duction provision of common facihiies, services foi 
selected industries and financial assistace on liberal 
terms Initially 45 selected areas with different 
socio-economic conditions, each with three to seven 
community development blocs hating a population 
of 3 to 5 lakh persons, were taken up To assess 
the spread effect of heavy industries, four more areas 
near large public sector undertakinos at Bhilai 
Durgapur, Ranchi and Bhadravati were added to 
the programme in 1965. 

The number of nroiects increased from 49 in 
1965 to HI in 1975-76 RIP projects rovered m 
entire district excluding towns with more than 15.000 
population as per 1961 census or 25 000 as per 
1971 census. Industries were first set up in growth 
centres Which are the focal points where reasonable 
infrastructure and sufficient resources are a’'ailablc 

During the Fifth Plan, 57 more districts were 
taken up for RIP, Intensive campaigns were orga¬ 
nised In the Project areas to identify prospective 
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entrepreneurs and provide them all possible assis¬ 
tance. It was decided to leserv'e 15 per cent of the 
scarce indigenous and imported raw materiab ear¬ 
marked for small scale industries, for units in RIP 
areas. Stqis were taken to ensure close coordina¬ 
tion with die activities of KVI Commission, Rural 
Electrification Corporation and other concerned 
develqjmental agencies. 

RIP was evaluated Programme Evaluation 
Organisation of the Planning Commission On the 
basis of the evaluation study made available in May, 
1976 certain guidelines were given by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Major among them were ; 

(i) The area of operation will cover the entire 
district excepting towns having a popula¬ 
tion of more than 25,000 according to the 
1971 census. 

(il) Rural industrial d-velopmcnt centres are to 
be selected and assisted according to the 
criteria of availability of local raw mate¬ 
rials and concentration of local skilled 
workerslartisans and other potentialities 
including infrastructure for development 
of village-based industries. 

(iii) It was observed that the Industrial Poten¬ 
tiality^ Surveys conducted before the 
inception of the protects require qualitative 
and quantitative modifications based on 
market conditions and other factors as fhev 
emerged from time to time The range 
of activities as v/cll as candidate industries 
would cover the entire complex of the 
industrial development of the distri^ for 
which the Protect officer is responsible in 
his capacity as District Industries Officer 
In implementing the nrogramme. each Pro¬ 
ject officer would also identify inputs as 
well as assistance proposed to be provided 
from other pfograinnies includins; those 
relating to Rural Artisans. Khadi and 
Village Industries and small scale indus¬ 
tries being provided by other agencies 
including banks 

Ov) Other euidelincs related to motivating the 
entrepreneurs, marketing assistance and 
mobilisation of resources through financial 
institutions. 
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THiU jgrbub cxieoted programme was tatei 
op a» a f)«ct ot adbeme of Smtdl Farmers Develop¬ 
mental Agency (SFDA)jMaT^naI Farmers and A^- 
cuttuta] labomexs (MFAL) launched by the Minist^ 
d Agriculture in 1971-72. The programme is in 
Operation in 41 of the RIP districts and is a central 
programme. RAP is an exclusive programme for the 
development of rural artisans. Tne main objective 
of the RAP promamrns is to provide all-round 
tnioing to the vuatt artisans in different trades so 
that dtey are in a better position to take up small 
enterprises and work with improved tools with a 
view to meetine the local demand of the areas and 
also to enable them to enhance their income. Under 
scheme, provision has been made to provide 
Aese artisans when under training a stipend and 
subsequently a tree tool kit and subsidy at 33^4 per 
cent (HI the capital cost if they start a unit. With 
a vtew to ensuring that the training programme 
caters to the felt needs of the area, the Rural Artisan 
Programme wa.s transferred to Rural Industries Pro¬ 
ject Organisation with effect from April, 1974. 
Besides providing training in traditional crafts, such 
as carpentry, blacksmlthy, pottery and repair of 
agricultural implements, etc. new training pro¬ 
grammes were introduced in modern trades such as 
manufacture of electrical motors, pump sets, granu¬ 
lated feitiHsers, tractor r^irs, sheet metal works, 
etc. No statistics are available as to the number of 
artisans assisted under RAP or the number of indus¬ 
trial units set up or the extent of employment 
oppentunities created through this programme. 

IRD & IRYSEM 

Integrated Rural Develomnent Programme was 
launch^ in 1978-79 in 2350 development blocks 
all over the country but was subsequently introduced 
in an the blocks. 

The prindpal objectives of IRD arc elimination 
of unemployment and under-employment and eradi¬ 
cation (H poverty in the rural areas. While sub¬ 
stantial additional employment opportunities can be 
created throu;^ a^culture and allied programmes 
it is recognised that considerable diversion of the 
surplus manpower from the farm to the non-farm 
sectors is imperative. 

The planning strategy for the rural industries 
sector aims at providing reasonable income to the 
rural artisans and a substantial increase in employ¬ 
ment opportunities. Measures have to be undertaken 
to impiwe the income of existing ^ artisans so as to 
enable them to cross the poverty line. At the same 
time, new artisans and entrepreneurs have to be 
brought into being. This calls for an integration of the 
benefidary-oriented schemes with the overall plan 
whidi is drawn up after taking the resource endow¬ 
ments of the area into account. 

IRD has adopted the family as its unit of planning. 
The <*jecfive is to make the family economically 
dable and the present concept of vl^lity lies in its 
crossing the poverty line. This is ba^ on tbe 
assufflimon that an income of Rs. 300 to Rs. 350 


pK idtHidi 8b«fld assatw to 5 to 6 meap 

ie. iboot Rs. <S0 per pexKst per moato, 
femiHiy per Uodc per ymtr wdoki be aadtted tmmx 
fids programme. 

The national sdieme of Training of Rtml Youth 
f(» Self Employment (TRYSEM) was initiated vritb 
e&ot from ISth August, 1979 with the pdne^td 
objective of removal of unemployment ammig youth. 
Tte mt^ thnist of tbe sdieme is on equii^ing lunti 
youth (18—35 years age group) witii necessary skills 
and technology to enable them to titite to vocatitms 
of self-employment. 

The strategy for training of the youth is that apart 
from institutional training, training can also be fpven 
through local servicing and industrial units, master 
craftsmen, artisans and skilled workers. During the 
period of training, a stipend upto Rs. 100 per month 
is given to each trainee besides another sum of 
Rs. 100 for raw materials for the course. On comp¬ 
letion of the training, the artisans are helped in setting 
up of the projects by advancing margjnlseed money 
upto a maximum of Rs. 5000 as loan by the govern¬ 
ment. Each block in the country is required to train a 
minimum of 40 persons under TRYSEM on an 
average every year. 

Upto July 1980, 7,256 families were assisted 
under industries component of the IRDP. Out of 
these 5,106 families received assistance for setting 
up village industries, 1880 familie.s in sericulture sector 
and 270 families for iice-kceping activity. During 
1979-80, 23,596 rural youth were trained under 
TRYSEM and out of them only 4178 got self-emp¬ 
loyed showing thereby that many youth do not pos¬ 
sess entrepreneurial capability to start their own pro- 
ject dcsiMte all incentives from the government. 
During period of unemployment, they are attracted 
by stipend otherwise they still run after white-collar 
jobs. 

Small Scale Indushries 

Various criteria have been applied for the demar¬ 
cation of industrial concerns by their size. Among 
them the most important are: (a) the amount of capi¬ 
tal invested, and (b) number of people employed. 

At one time, the government grouped small scale 
industrial undertakings into two categories^—^those 
using power but employing less than 50 persons and 
those not using power but employing less than 100 
pcirons. All small scale enterprises, however, had a 
capital investment of less than Rs. 5 lakhs. The 
criterion of number employed, however was consi¬ 
dered deceptive as the figures of 50 and 100 persons 
were purely arbitrary. Later on in 1960, the small 
scale enterprises were defined as underUdeings vrith 
a fixed capital investment of less than Rs. 7.50 hikhs 
and ancillaries with a fixed capita! investment of 
Rs. 10 lakhs. Later modification of the definition in 
1966 only reduced the items to be included in even¬ 
ting tile capita] investment. In 1975 the govern¬ 
ment revised the definition of small scale enterprises 
Sp as to indude all industrial units with a capital 
investment in fdatit and machinery (fixed capiti^ d 
not more than Rs. 10 lakhs irrespective of tne nnm- 
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bar‘€(p»Bou emidoyai sad K*. tS faikbs in the esse 
at teaamey units, ungnged (a) tte manufactuie of 
jpeits, oompooeata, sub-auffubfies, tooHngs or inter- 
ttfldiates; or (b) tho rendering of sovices; and sup- 
idying or piopc^g to or render 50 pet cent 

of tb& produ^ioa ox rite totai services, as the case 
may be, to otbn units for pioductioa of other aiticles; 
provide that no such u^ertakine shall be a sub- 
sidhuy ot, at owned or arntrolled by any other 
!nndmwing. 

Within the existing deGnition of the small scale 
sector, there will be a tiny sector com^nising units 
vdth investment in machinery and equipment upto Rs. 
one bddi and utuated in towns and vmges having a 
poiHiIaticHi of less than 50,000 (1971 census). These 
units will be entitled to special attention in matters 
cd margin money and other assistance. 

In July 1980j in order to boost the development 
of small scale industries and to ensure their rapid 
growth, government decided to increase the limit 
of investment in case of tiny units from Rs. 1 lakh 
to Rs. 2 lakhs; in case of small scale units horn 
Rs. 10 lakhs to Rs. 20 lakhs; and in the case of ancil* 
laries from Rs. 15 lakhs to Rs. 25 lakhs. 

Small scale enterprises can be further divided into 
two main types, namely small scale enterprises and 
cottage industries. The basis Of clasrificadon between 
the two is that in cottage industries, there is the pre¬ 
dominant use of manual processes which is not true 
of small industrial concerns. Further, the cottage in- 
dustries are mainly traditional industries and use 
traditional methods to make traditional products. 
They, are “almost entirely household enterprises 
(cm^oying little or no hir^ labour); most of them 
derive their raw materials from local sources; and 
they sell most of their products in local markets. 
They are, in sum small scale, rural, localised and 
teclmically backward”. {P.N. Dhar & H.F. Lydall 
in the “Rok of Small Enterprises in India Economic 
Development”). Thus, the distinction between small 
scale nnd coftage industries rests on the mechanical 
(or manual) processes and the range of geographical 
covering for deriving inputs and selling their output. 

Since Independence, the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments have adopted many promotional measures for 
the development of small scale units. Of course, the 
motivation towards the creation of small industries 
has been made the State Govt, responsibility. 

Among the institutional measures, as already 
mentioned, the Small Industies Development Organi¬ 
sation was set up at the national level in 1954. SIDO 
acts as a policy formulating, coordinating and moni¬ 
toring agency for the devdopment of small scale 
industries. It maintains close liaison with the Central 
Ministries, Planning Commission, State Governments, 
financial and ptomotirmal institutions concerned with 
the devdopment of small industries. SIDO provides 
a conqmehensive range of consultancy services and 
tedmical, managerial, economic and marketing assist¬ 
ance to the sm^ scale units throu^ its network of 
Small Industries Service Institutes, Branch SISI’s Ex- 
tenskm Centres, Regnal Testing Centres, Footwear 
Tn^dng Genti» and Production Cenries, 
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the IbtatQ level, inteoioiiuts ot luausates, 
Indtistries Develufonibt COpantioos, Financial Cbf* 
pocarioBS and Dwiict Industries Centres are con- 
cemed with the ptomotion and develognaeat of 
scale and vilh^ kdostries including registration of 
unijts, devehqument of industrial estates, aUotment 
of industrial pk>ts|8heds to entrepieneuis, supply d 
raw materials, arrangement credit, technical gui¬ 
dance and marketing facilities. 

Among the emotional measures taken at various 
times domg the planning period the following need 
mortirm : 

(i) In ordn that the decentralised sector could 
acquire the vitality for becoming self-supporting, 
oeriain bolstering process bad initially been extended 
to this sector lilm reservation of certain items, spare- 
parts and components distinctly for production by 
the small scale sector. Items included in the reser¬ 
vation M increased from 121 in 1967-68 to 807 
in 1977-78. The number of items raerved was 832 
in Decembw, 1981. 

(ii) In the past there has been constraint of avail¬ 
ability of fin^ce to small industries despite the 
adequate net 7 Work of financial institutions. Consi¬ 
dering the vital role of small industries within the 
Indian industrial economy, the total amount of loans 
granted to small industries forms a very small part 
of the total loans to Indian Industry. Of course, ^er 
Bank nationalisation, the picture has dianged. On 
June 30, 1969, the share of small industries in the 
total advances from public sector banks to agriculture 
and hitherto neglected sectors worked out to be 8.3 
per cent and it rose to 13.2 per cent in June 1980. 

(b) The Reserve Bank of India evolved a Credit 
Guarantee Scheme to help small industries in 1960. 
According to the scheme, the Reserve Bank takes 
upcm itself the rok of a guarantee organisation for 
the advances which are left unpaid including interest 
overdue and rccoverabk charges. Not only working 
capital but even advances for the creation of fixed 
capital are covered under the scheme. Loans sanc¬ 
tioned on the basis of guarantee aggregated to Rs. 7.6 
crores in 1961-62 and totalled upto Rs. 2,440 aores 
at the end of March, 1978. 

(iii) Other promotion measures include su|mly of 
indigraous raw materials through Small Industries 
Development Corporations in the States to the perma¬ 
nent registered tmits and issue of ioqtort licencea for 
raw n^erials of certain value, technics assistance 
through testing centres, service institutes and common 
fadhty workshops, marketing assistance through 
Government’s Store Purchase Programme under which 
small units are eligible for price preference upto 15 per 
cent in the quotations and facilities for exports. 

(iv) Special incentives and facilities are available 
for dev^pment of small scale industries in 246 
backvmd dstricts. These include 15 per cent capital 
subsidy on fixed capital investments in 102 selected 
diatricis with a Ceiling of Rs. 15 lakhs, transport sub¬ 
sidy equivaknt to 50 per cent of the transport coitt 
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<A caw mateii^ as weH as fimshed products feu atf mk 
iDdastcbil usits la sdected imote and hilly aiaai, 
liband aad pceieteotial treatiaent itgacdin^ impoct ci 
mactdoeiy, taw mtUedals and components, cce^ 
beSitiM on concessional terms and registratiem of new 
units for twelve itenu banned in other areas. 

As a result of the efforts of the Small Indostilea 
Developm^t Organisation, the growth of the smaU 
industries in the last 30 years or so, has in tact been 
impressive. We do not have reliable figures reptding 
small sector for 1954 when the SIDO came into exis¬ 
tence. A system of voluntary registration of small scale 
units was initiated only in 1960 when 42,U0U small 
units registered themselves. This number increased to 
3,21,000 in 1978 jpving employment to 32 lakh per* 
sons and accounting for a production of Rs. 8,500 
crores. Apart Irum registered units, there ate a large 
number of unregistered unrts. It is estimated' that tto 
total number ot small umts (both registered and un* 
registered! coming under the purview pf the SiOO 
mcreased to more than 5 lakhs in 1978-79 involving a 
work force ol 59 Jiakhs people and a gross production 
of Rs. 15,700 crores constituting alu^st 40 pet cent 
of the total industrial produciion m the country. Even 
more thup the increased production, the diversity of 
products and equipment ruade m the small scale sector 
nas, in effect, been spectacular, luday the small scale 
sector produces TV sets, electronic instruments, con- 
trof systems, chemical and intricate mechamcal parts. 

Achieveiiieats and Failures 

The main objectives of the programmes for the 
development of rural mdustries during the 30 years 
of plauning were to create large scale employment 
opportunities, promote decentrahsation and dispersal of 
industries, concern statistical data for these mdustries 
particu^ly the traditional rural mdustries is a handi¬ 
cap for assessing the j^ysical progress of the develop¬ 
ment programmes undertaken to achieve the objectives. 
However, according to the available data, fuller and 
additiond full-time employment generated in most tra¬ 
ditional industries was not upto the expectations. 

Employment figures for 1950’s were estimated by 
Karve Committee in 1954-55 (P. 82 of the Report). 
Acemding to the Report document 34.65 lakh per¬ 
sons were employed full time and 14.(X) fakh had 
seasonal and part time employment, in traditional 
industries. 

In 1979-80, traditional industries provided employ¬ 
ment to 132.84 lakh persons on full time and part time 
basis which showed that not even one per cent of the 
incremental labour force could be ab.surbcd by the tra¬ 
ditional industries over this period of two and a half 
decades. Of course progress of small scale industries' 
in generating employment has been satisfactory. This 
sector absorbed more than 65 lakh persons over this 
period and employment increased from 1.60 lakh per¬ 
sons in 1954-55 to 67 lakh persons in 1979-80. 

Looking at the employment growth during 1960*s 
On the basis of statistics obtained from 1961 and 1971 
census, we find that the overall growth of employment 
in maniffacturing industries has been extremelv low, 
being 8.5 per cent conqmred with an increase of more 


per cem in the total worlffoiGe. This b rtteo- 
ted in me mar^oi^ decline at rehtUve ein{Apyme&t ia 
aam^tuiing Industries bom Jlll.6 Ja< IMl 

to 9.7 per cem in 1971. Hie more stiiUng dumge^ 
however, is the huge abs<dute declkte em^teymeht 
in household indU^ a^nst m annua! increase ol 
4.3 per cent in workers in the non-housdioid maOtt^ 
facturing industries (small, m^ium and hi^ scale). 
The share of household mdustries in w^ik^ce 
from 6.4 per cent in 1961 to 4.6 per cent in 1971. In 
fact, if We exclude the employment in factory sector 
from the total workforce in manufacturing iimnstties, 
we observe that employm^t in unorganis^ mamffac- 
turing industries (traditional rural inctostrira) remained 
nearfy constant in absolute terms and lectaried a sub¬ 
stantial decline in terms of its slmre in the total work¬ 
force. The number Qf workers in rural household 
industries declined from 9.9 milhon in 1961 to 8.6 
milfion in 1971. 

The data for traditional as well as mod^ small 
scale industries for more recent years compiled by 
the Phuming Commission shows that employment in 
traditional industries increased from 12 i^on In 
1973-74 to 14 milUon in 1977-78, The number in 
handloom industry which is the largest single employer, 
however, registered a modest rise from 5.2 million to 
5.7 million. Empo^^ment in small mdustries induding 
industrial estates rose from 3.58 million in 1973-74 to 
5.89 million in 1977-78. These figures are, however, 
unadjiKtcd aggregates of full time and part-time wor¬ 
kers. One may, however, hazard a ^ess that employ¬ 
ment in these industries has remained more or l»s 
stationary or, at best, shown a small increase. 

Coming to the production of consumer goods, the 
increase in the volume of production of some tradi¬ 
tional industries was quite insignificant. Production of 
Khadi decreased from 85 mSiion square metres in 
1965-66 to 72 million sq. metres in 1977-78 though 
in value terms, there was an increase of 250 per cent 
from Rs. 26.81 crores in 1965-66 to 64.10 crores in 
1977-78. Production in handloom sector was almost 
stagnant at 2300 m. metres over the period from 
1970-71 to 1978-79. So increase has been recorded 
in the value of traditional industries’ products because 
of general inflationary trends in the economy. This 
also shows changes in the taste of the people in favour 
of products from the factory "with the increase in per 
capita income. 

Another objective for development of rural indus¬ 
trialisation is their dispersal that helps in reducing 
regional imbalances. It is difficult to measure exactly 
which regions have benefited more by rural industry 
or whether all indusirialiy and agriculturally badcwaid 
regions have been benefited or not As far as modun 
snuffi industry is concerned, there has Emu in 1980 
heavy concentration of smaU enterprises in five States 
viz, Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, West Bengal, Uttar 
Pradesh and Punjab a porition that existed in 1950, 
«dnle the States of Orissa, Assam, Rajasthan, Jammu 
and Kashmir which lagg^ behind thirty years ago, 
even now were not keqiing pace at aB. Uiertt are 
certain benefits woven into tte policy for development 
of rural industries but these have b^ taken away, by 
large scale enterprises. 
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(1) The census of SmaQ Scale lad^tdes (1973!>74) 
xevealed that wheceaa 2.58 units were xe^teied 
whh the State Diiectoratea of Indarii|6. aXh 1.4l||ith 
units were in actual operation. One bmbuBocmcla^ 
is thlh nearijr 50 p<sr cent ta the units in the small scale 
sector were bogus. Most of these units have bera 
created, on paper by large enterprises to secure benefits 
for which siiudl scale uhits are digfijle. 

f2) Despite of the reservations, the past experience 
reveals that though tooth-paste was reserved for small 
scale sector in 1969, even after more than a decade, 
90 per cent of the tooth-paste consumed in the coun¬ 
try is produced by multinationals. Same is the case 
with footwear, dbrnestic appliances, safety matches, 
soaps and detergents—reserved in 1967—^but still in 
all these items, large sector dominates the market. 

(3) In some SSI units, the bia business operates 
on the putting out system in which traders pro\ide 
raw materials and purchase the finished products from 
the rural artisans or small units. A few notable 
examples are the handloom, sports goods, footwear 
and bidi manufacture. The “BATA* purchased ab'mt 
a crore pairs of footwear from small units in 1977. 
These pairs were sold under the brand of BATA. 
Thus, the big units continue to thrive and earn super 
profits by making use of their market power at the 
cost of small units. 

As far as institutional support is concerned, setting 
UP of District Industries Centres in the conotrv in 
1978 PTovidpft lone-felt need of a rinele institution 
a* the Htstriet Wei s*nd was a welcome efen Bv March 
31, 1980, 382 DTCs were set uo hut Action Plans 
for industrialising the districts on the baris of availahi- 
litv of skills and surplus: resources and for their utili- 
safion and develonment requirements of various inputs 
includine financial, entrepreneurial for emolovment 
and rrroduction potentials cenaratelv for artisans h’sed 
activities' an.i t'nv and small 'oale units, were prepared 
onlv hv 220 DTCs. More important need was the 
development of proper linVaee of State and r'entral 
institutions and meshine of the activities of D^Cs with 
those of other institutions concerned wi*h the decen¬ 
tralised industrial sector hut that was not achieved ’o 
anv noticeahle extent Nor fuller integration of the 
Die nroeramme with Integrated Rural Development 
programme and other programmes having imoaet on 
the development of small and cottgae unite was made. 
Of course two years’ neriod fMav 1978—^March 1980) 
was too short a period to achieve all such resultf. 

Rnnl IndusMalhaHon In India In Sixth Plan 

The current Five Year Plan (1980—851 has pro¬ 
vide Rs. 1780.5 crores for village and small Industries 
which accounts for 1.8 per cent of the total outlay in 
the puUic sector. The Plan document mentions in a 
categorical manner : “Promotion of village and small- 
scale industries wH continue to be an important ele- 
wnt in tbe naOonal development strate^ because of 
its very feivonrable capital output ratio and high em¬ 
ployment iijtendty*’. With this end in the Sixth 
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Plan l«ys <l<?wn the following oI^Uvm this 
programme; 

(i) inqirovement in the leveb dl production and 
eamngs, particuiaily of the artisans, through 
measures like upsadation of skills and 
tdjhnologjes and producer-oriented marketing; 
etc. 

(ii) creation of additional employment opportu¬ 
nities On a dispersed and decentralised 
basis; 

(iii) significant contribution to growth in the 
manufacturing sector through, inter alia, full 
utilisation of existing installed capacitiN; 

(iv) establishment of a wider entrepreneurial base 
through appropriate trainiag and package 
incentive^ 

(v) creation of viable structure of village and 
small industries sector so as to progressively 
reduce Hie role of subsidies; and 

(■vi) expanded efforts in export promotion. 

The annual compound growth rates of production of 
rural industries during die sixth plan has been tar¬ 
geted at 8.2 per cent, employment in this sector is 
expected to expand at the rate of 6.7 per cent and 
exports at the rate of 10.6 per cent. These programmes 
are aimed at improving the level of production and 
creating additional employment opportunities es'pecial- 
ly in dispersed areas. 

The growth rate of the village and sma’l industry 
sector as a whole for 1973-74 to 1979-80 was 24.43 
per cent per annum against the contemplated rate of 
growth of only 9 39 per cent per annum during 
1980—85. The Sixth Plan therefore seems to a'Sume 
a high rate of deceleration in the growth rate of VSI 
sector which probablv would out to ieopardise all our 
efforts for poverty eb’mination in rural areas. 

The weaknesses of planning exercises for different 
groups of traditional and modern small scale indu'tries 
from the point of view of employment generation have 
been highlighted by Bepin Behari in an article that 
appeared in Economic Times on 29-10-1981. The 
relationship between the average annua! rates of growth 
in tile output and employment for the two periods 
under consideration has been worked out in the table 
below : 


Table : 3-AvenKte Outwit KlasHcfty of Employment 
in dHTerent sectors of VSI. 


Sectors 

1973-74 

to 

1979-80 

1977-80 

to 

1984-85 

A. IrtiditionalTiidnstrles 
(0 Handicrafts 

0.38 

0.68 

Of) Handtooms 

0.17 

1.00 

08) vniaw Industries 

0.52 

0.42 

(iv) Sericulture . 

0.31 

0.40 

(V) Coir . 

0.27 

1.03 

(vi) Khadi .... 

0.15 

0.36 

Total (A) 

0.29 

0.74 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Our choicest trees 


The success of an agroforestry system, will largely depend on the selection of suitable trees 
and agricultural crops which are compatible enough to be managed as a single functional 
unit to harness optimally the desired benefits. The author says that while no single tree may 
be a panacea to all the problems choice, for multi-purpose trees like ‘leucaena kucocep- 
hala’ may be of much appropriation in more efficient land-use management systems. 

Ashok: K Raina 


THE PRESSING DEMANDS of food, fodder and fuel 
wood (FFF) have been primarily held responsible for 
accelerating such activities like shifting cultivation and 
deforestation leading to the denud^ion of forest 
wealth and creation of a number of resultant envi¬ 
ronmental hazards. Th^fore, the major objective 
of the new forestry developmental projects has been 
the evaluation of such agroforestry systems which 
have the potentialities of augmenting the benefits from 
both agriculture and forestry to provide FFF and other 
forest products and at the same time conserve the 
ecosystem by simulating or partially recreating the 
more favourable edaphic and micro-climatic condi¬ 
tions. 

The success of an agroforestry system, will largely 
depend on the selection of suitable trees and agricul¬ 
tural crops which are compatible enough to be 
managed as a single functional unit to harness opti- 
nmBy the desired benefits. Since mo.st of our present 
high yielding agrictiltural crop varieties are raised 
essentially in monoculture, we arc yet to evaluate or 
breed any good varieties which can fit well in an 
agroforestry system. Hence the only variable in the 
system remains the forest component, the tree, to be 
used in this admixture. In other words the produc¬ 
tivity of an agro-forestry system will then depend on 
the choice of the tree species to be grown in a more, 
or less conventional agriculhual system. 

Elvabarion 

Evaluation of the species characteristics to select 
the choicest trees for an agroforcstry system has rarely- 
^n given enough thought. While the choice should 
have been for t^ objectivity, on most of the occa¬ 
sions, however, it seems to have given vent to over- 
enthusiasm to gain quick dividends for the very fac* 
that hardly any valuable forest tree species has re¬ 
ceived such attention in the past as is presently 
given to some fast-growing species like Acacia auri- 
culiformis. A. tortilis, Casuriana equisitefolia, Eucaly- 
ptus_ species, Leucaena leucocephala and a few 
tropical pines like Pinus oocarpa and P. carribaea. 
Out of these species L. leucocephala stands out pro¬ 
minently for not only producing fuel-wood and fodder 
but also adopting to the silvicultural practices of 
intensive management in land use systems of proven 
usefulness on the farmers field as well as in the fores¬ 
ters domain, ^ile the spedes like A. tortilis andji' 
Caauarina cquiritifolia produce good fuelwood withinlf j 
certain geophysical limits, A. auriculifonnis, Eucalyptus • 


and Pious species are sdely for the privileged, the 
paper and pulp mills. 

Intensive forest management and utilization tech¬ 
niques, particularly the use of sorter rotations and 
whole tree harvesting, make increasing demands on 
the soil, resulting in adverse environmental impact on 
the fra^e ecosystem. It is to be seen in this context 
whether the new system could, in the face of such 
explcntation, conserve the ecosystem and still satisfy 
the farmers demands. Again we may have to admit 
ttat Leucaena leucocephala, when grown solely or 
in any agr ofore stry system, not only fulfils the de¬ 
mands of FFF but Improves soil fertility by hi^ 
nitrogen fixing ability, rapid vegetative growth and 
ability to regenerate naturally or respond to methods 
of artificial regeneration. On the other hand while 
many of the fast growing Acacia species are very 
thorny, the leaves of thornless. A. auriculiformis 
have tannin content too high to be admissible in fod¬ 
der. Again while coppicing or pollarding of species 
like A. tortilis and A. catechu may not be des^ble, 
because of the menace of roof-rot problem due to 
Gancxlcrma leucidum. A; auriculiformis is not only 
a poor coppicer but in the face of weed competition, 
its establishment by direct seeding is difficult. Con¬ 
trary to it L. leucocephala regenerates so fast that the 
coppice shoots can be harvested regularly, on every 
40 days interval, throughout the year for supply of 
palatable green leafy fodder. Unlike L. leucocephala, 
the natural re.generation of A. auriculiformis is very 
poor under shade. 

Arid and Semi-arid Areas 

Arid and semi-arid areas present the worst exam- 
plM of resource degradation wherein the need of 
afforestation is most urgently felt. The development 
of long taproots supported by laterals and shedding 
of leaves or trees remaining leafless for long periods 
help the better establishment of trees under evapo- 
transpirational stress, like Acacia tortilis, A. Senegal, 
Albizta lebbek and Leucaena LeucocejAala A auri¬ 
culifonnis cannot tolerate long periods of chrought and 
high temperatures possible of more lateii roots which 
are closer to soil surface. 

While looKng fw more favourable plant charac¬ 
teristics for suitability in agroforestry systems the 
poor plant habit with widely branched architecture of 
speoM like A, airfculiformis and A. tordlis becomes 
Q senovs limitation because of the disadvantages 

(Combmd On page 18) 
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Brandt’s seco 



message 


North must come forward to accept the interdependence thesis and. translate the same in 
concrete terms, which in turn will improve the bargaining power oj the South. South should 
make a beginning by greater cooperation within South, which seems to be Brandt's second 
message. 


Satish Jha 


Whea three years ago the Brandt Commission sub¬ 
mitted its first report, oil prices were still rising, the 
OBBC nations’ surpluses booming and the world 
was yet to witness the worst of a recessionary phase. 

At the time of is second report—Commission mem¬ 
bers prefer to call i a memorandum—^things have 
changed remarkably with oil prices luolung down¬ 
wards, the North eagerly looking forward to a 
new phase of recovery which has been eluding it 
for long, OPEC nations facing current account de¬ 
ficits and an international financial crisis hitting the 
North. 

Predictably the two reports had to be different in 
their emphasis if not tenor. Moreover the members 
of the Commission were expected to have become 
wiser from the experience of post-report events 
partioularly developments at Cancum summit and 
after. Yet, all these offered little room for novel 
ideas emerging on North-South co-operation. And 
the second report of the members of the erstwhile 
Brandt Commission proves just this. 

Financial crisis 

If the first report offered a long-term perspective 
on the issues thm called for greater international co¬ 
operation the second report has addressed itself to the 
immediate crisis afflicting particularly the North—the 
financial crisis brought to the fore by the Mexican 
experience and reinforced by Brazil and Argentina. 
It does not discard the need for negotiations on 
abolition of hunger, energy sharing, improved trade 
prices but puts the current financial crisis as the 
priority issue to be resolved immediately. 

On how this crisis has come about, it unequivo¬ 
cally blames the response of the North to the pro¬ 
posals put forward m its ‘Programme for Survival’. 
This is taken as a vindication of its earlier stand for 
an urgent need for North-South co-operation. The 
crisis, for the members of the independent commis¬ 
sion, only reinforces the interdependence between the 
two halves of the globe. It follows that unless this 
mutuality of mterests is recognised by both and a 
conmon solution evolved to tide over the “common 
crisis”, the world might as well collapse. The report 
minces no wwds in taking an extremely alarmist view 
of the current situation. Crisis, it argues, induces 
contraction. Which in turn worsens ffle crisis. This 
is how, according to the memorandum, the world— 
perticaiarly the North and through its control over 
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the international institutions such as the International 
Monetary Fund, the World Bank and even the world 
market-^as responded to the current crisis. But, this 
has meant contraction of everything—of out-put, of 
employment and ultimately of growth. 

Itationale of IMF prescriptions 

So it questions the rationale of IMF prescriptions, 
of Reaganomics and Thatcherism, of monetarism in 
general. Bistead, it is suggested that what is needed 
urgently is to go towards reflating the economies, not 
only of the North, but a global reflation. And there 
is a good reason to back it. For those who prescribe 
the monetarist pill to overcome an inflationary bout 
know little what it means to contract the consumption 
basket of an already starved man. Deflationary policies 
for the writers of Ihe memorandum are the medicines 
which may at best suit only North, but at the risk 
of plunging the rest of the world into a deeper crisis. 

But. more than its recommendations on restruc¬ 
turing international monetary system and on other 
issues such as food, energy and trade, the pragmatism 
of the memorandum is reflected in its views on the 
negotiating process. Retreating slightly from its earlier 
position (which converged with that of the develop¬ 
ing countries) of sorting out most of the issue at the 
global negotiations under the United Nations frame¬ 
work, the members of the Brandt Commission feel 
that course to be of much less significance in dealing 
with the immediate crises that may develop from 
time to time. This assessment flows directly from 
the fsdlure of the Cancum summit which in Mr. Brandts 
words “fell far short of expectations." 

It is also critical of forming various exclusive 
groups such as Group of 77, Group B and &oup D 
which represent lobblies of developing, developed 
and the eastern bloc countries to the exclusion of 
the rest. In the Commission’s recent view, this only 
impedes^ global co-operation. And, fflerefore, it sug¬ 
gests using the existing international fora to the best 
advantages by the South. 

Meaniiigfiil muItilateiBlism 

Some of its members go a step further in advocat¬ 
ing a kind of beginning to be made by bilateralism 
finaffy enlarging itself into a more meaningM multi¬ 
lateralism. All this is suggested to be achieved by 
reaefahg some agreement on various specific l imi t. 
This indeed marks a major departure from past 
position in as much as there is an emphariB on spe- 
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dici v^iile atOl calling Cot a gmeial solotioo. T1>b 
muvemeot fiim (JM vaoeiy ol: vCrou^ in ttie 1I|I9 
Kpon to a mix of apedifds complttn^ung 
geoBial issues, is tne essence of new piagnuukm of 
toe ttiaoot comimssiwi membezs. 

So now, the Biandt Commission memorandum, while 
not abandomog wnat were tne pdmaiy issues of its 
hmergeucy programme namely iarge-Svaie 

transiec of resources to deveiopmg counuies, aa 
Interuaiional energy strategy, a giooai food program¬ 
me and some major returms m tne inteinauonal 
economic system nas come to place excessive em- 
pnasis on solving me present hnuucial cnsis. Mr. 
Urandt does menuon mat consideimg that annual 
world expenditure on armament aione is worm $ 
65U billion against total accumulated debts of Soum 
at $ 6dU billion, simply endmg tbe arms race could 
more than take care of me Souths’ developmental 
needs. But, this is also an issue where me jNorm is 
least receptive to any suggestion. 

The alternative then is to ensure a flow of cheap 
money towards the developing economies first—me 
major objectives to be attaint m due course pre¬ 
ferably in not too distant a future. A plea for such a 
transfer makes sense for this is precisely what the 
rich nations have been stalling over the years effec¬ 
tively. Though the crisis of seventies, which the 
NorUi sees as having been brought about by rising 
oil piicra, was to have achieved this to a certain ex¬ 
tent. Manipulations of the North saw to it that this 
objective was not achieved. 

Chei^ money 

Initially through market mechanism, where liqui¬ 
dity loses its value if not utilised in the given frame¬ 
work, tb^ mopped up most of these funds by what 
has come to be known as reeling of petro-doHars. 
The revenues of OPEC nations i^nd their way to 
the western banking system. Yet, what is being held 
by the North as ti^ crisis is not just the temporary 
payments crisis they had to put up with, but the 
cheap money, no matter how small in compsrision 
to that mopped by tbe North, that came to some 
developing countries. 

Moreover, so much of sudden accumulation made 
money cheaper for a while-which is being argued as 
baving done the maximum harm to the international 
financial system. Therefore, when the OPEC nations 
once again raised their prices after a real decline in 
oil price during 1974—^79, the response of the rich 
nations was more tbrou^ market manipulation. The 
US priipe rates were kept deliberately high, rising 
three times in 1977—80 and attracting all the money 
towards North, particiMarly to its leaidter the OS. But, 
the money had to be sent out and Brazil and Mexico 
were the obvious bidders. 

It is the crisis created by these large borrowen- 
fhose who have acquired a nuisance value for the 
North by their increased capadtv (p damage the 
World financial sysfem whi(% ^fU meahs the IBnan- 
dal system of the North, no matter what crilerian one 
adopts, that symbolkes the current ci^ls. 



The Conmfl^on’s solution to it are : Im- 
{moving the conditionalities on IMF loans, doubling 
its quota, more SDRS, more funds under the General 
Agreement to Borrow, more low con^flonahty finance 
etc. But tbe question is can one interpret tie recent 
frend in international economic institutions, partidflar- 
ly that in the IMF of improving GAB and qubta, 
as a genuiiie response to the crisis ? Any studied 
answer will veer towards a clear no. That is what 
many members of the Commission are afraid of. 
Said Mr L. K. Jha, a prominent member of the 
Commission, “if that is so it is unfortunate.” 

He does not seem to be of the view that either the 
Brandt report or its memorandum have had much 
to do with the recent trends of leniency in IMF. Docs 
one then draw the lesson that it is essenially the le¬ 
verage that the South may come to have which can 
be more critical in dealing with the North ? 

Unfortunately, even the members of the North 
answer tbe same, in affirmative. In that case, the 
South apart from pleading must acquire some teeth 
too. This is the second aspect of the pragmatism of 
the Brandt memorandum in as much as it pleads for 
a greater dialogue within the South. That may help 
it acquire the necessary wherewithal. A common 
crisis is really common when both the North and 
the South perceive it to be so. The surest way to 
make a beginning in the direction would be that North 
comes forward to accept the interdependence thesis 
and translates the same in concrete terms, which 
inturn will improve the bargaining power of the 
South. And South on its part should make a begm- 
ning by greater cooperation within South. This seems 
to be the message of the new memorandum. □ 


{Continued from page 16) 

associated with the shade effect like : (1) inter¬ 
ception of preeijutation by tree foilage and subse¬ 
quent re-evaporation reduce available moisuture for 
the crop more so in arid regions', (2) few of the new 
crop v^eties can tolerate shade, (3) mechanization 
of the underlying crop is hampered and (4) is more 
favourable for proUfeiation of fungal diseases. 

thus it may be concluded by saying that wlule no 
sin|^ tree may be a penacea to all the problms 
choice for multi-purpose trees Uke Leucaena leuco- 
^hala may be of mudi appropriation in more 
df^nt land-use-management Systems. 

(Covtesy : Hk BAIF totisial) 
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Transfer of technology 


An extension experiment in Transfer of Technology project by the Indian Institute of Agri¬ 
cultural Research, New Delhi in village Uolumbi Kalan has proved that the new high-yield 
technology was as much valid to the small and marginal farmers as to the big farmers, 2 his 
shows, the author says, how the new approach can be adopted countrywide for improvement 
of the lot of the poor farmers which is one of the objectives oj the new 20-Foint Programme. 


T.V. Satyanarayanan 


It was a dream come true for Risalo, d mother of 
three children, owning a small piece of land on the 
outskirts of Delhi. The wheat crop in her held look¬ 
ed so bountiful that it could be the pride of any pro¬ 
gressive farmer, big or small. 

Standing cheerfully near her one-acre field, Risalo 
said she now raises two crops a year—rice followed 
by wheat. After keep.ng some grains to meet the 
needs of her family, she sells a small surplus in the 
Mandi nearby. 

Risalo is one of a group of 90 landless agricultu¬ 
ral labourers belonging to Harijan famJies in Holu- 
mbi Kalan village, who got land under the laod-to- 
landless programme over ten years ago. However, 
the quality of the land they got was poor. As a result, 
Ihesd new owners of land were hardly able to raise 
a few quintals of coarse grains of wheat worth the 
name to meet their requirements. They remained by 
and large poor, deficit farmers, typifying the lot of 
millions of other marginal farmers in the country, 

A miracle has now been brought about in their 
life-style thanks to an extension experiment by the 
Indian Agricultural Research Institute in Delhi. The 
Institute chose this village for its intensive transfer 
of technology project. The scientists of the Institute 
were keen to prove that the new high-yield techno¬ 
logy was as much valid to the small and marginal 
farmers as to the big fanners, who it is commonly 
believed are the main beneficiaries of the Green Re¬ 
volution. 

The FcieotWs began their project in this village 
seven years ago. They found that although the land 
in the village was uneven, unirrigated and partly 
affected by sdinity and aUcalinity, the farmers were' 
rec^tive to new ideas and eager to improve their 
agricultural production. If the small and marginal 
farmers, with their limited resources, are to adopt 
the modem techn'ques of crop production, mere ad¬ 
vice or education is not enough. At least in the initial 
stages, the farmers need fuB rnanageraent support. The 
scientists, therefore, sought to establish a linkage 
wth those agencies which provide assistance to this 
class of cultivators. Delhi Administration and banks, 
in fact, gave fuH cooperation to this project all 
throuifi]. 


The first task of the scientists was to bring irriga¬ 
tion water to the fields. This they did by setting up 
a tubeweJl for which the Delhi Administration gave 
fifty per cent subsidy. Since the problem of salinity 
was not acute there, they found that mere land level¬ 
ling and continuous irr.gation was enough to tackle 
this problem. As a next step they ananged for supply 
of seeds of high yielding varieties and inputs. 

The entire cropping pattern in the area has since 
undergeme a change. The traditional crops like bajra, 
jowar and barley have been replaced by improved 
varieties of paddy in Kharif season, and wheat in 
Rabi. Besdes, some farmers are growing an addi¬ 
tional crop of berseem or mustard in small strips to 
augment their income. Both the yield and income 
of these farmers have more than trebled. In the 
process, they have also enhanced thc'r social status. 

One of the farmers in the project area said that 
the yield of a new scented variety of rice which he 
cultivated in his field in the last Kliarif on the ad¬ 
vice of the Extension scientists was as much as fifty 
quintals per hectare. 

It has been estimated that on an average, the far¬ 
mers in the project area require about 14 quintals 
of wheat and rice for their domestic consumption. 

the other hand, the total average annual produc¬ 
tion from each one-acre plot there is 33 quintals, 
which means a modest marketable surplus of 19 
quintals. The adoption of improved agricultural 
technology has, in addition, helped in augmenting 
the employment opportunities for these farmers and 
their family members. 

The project has opened the eyes of poor fanners 
in the neighbouring areas as well. They arc equally 
keen to adopt the new technology as was clear from 
a talk with an old farmer, Dalpat Singh. He wanted 
to know whether the sc'entists would be prepared to 
conduct Holiimbi-type experiment in his village. The 
main problem in his village, situated in an higher 
area was water. He was sure the farmers in his vil¬ 
lage would be ready to give all co-operation to the 
scientists. 

Probably, the scientists would take up Dalpat 
Singh’s village as their next experimental project. In 
any case, they are winding up in Holumbi Kalan. 
They are convinced that the Holumbi farmers can 
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stand on flieir own It is not tlieit intention to sivp 
c<»itinaous siq^xnt to any one gro^p of faimen fc^ 
an indefinite pcciod. 

Tfae expetiment of the Indian Agricultuial Reseat^ 
Institute has far-ieaching significance. It shows how 
the new approach can be adopted successful^ in 
other parts of the country as well, for the improve¬ 
ment ^ the fot of small and marg^al farmers, whidi 
is one of the objectives of the new 20-point progrun- 
me. Even thou^ in number the small and maigina] 
fanners have 70 per cent of the land hol^gs in the 
country, they cultivate only 23 per cent of the crop¬ 
ped area. The dominance of our agricultural scene 
by small and marginal farmers will peisist and even 
aggravate under the traditional parietn of land in¬ 
heritance obtaining in our system. The yield of small 
and marginal farmers, has to go up several times to 
maintain their population. 

In fact, these farmers form a section whose pro¬ 
duction potential has remained by and large untapp¬ 
ed. Tire Holumbi farmer and a few others like Um 
who are fortunate to have adopted the new tectmolo- 
gy bear witness to the actual poteuial of this rich 
human resource. One has to see to believe the fine 
shape of crops in the small farmers’ fields in Holu¬ 
mbi, presenting a strong contrast to the crops in the 
adjoining fiel£ belonging to some bigger farmers, 
who probably have no time to boost the produdivity 
of their lands. After all, the small and marginal far¬ 
mer has also certain decisive advantages. His field, 
being small in size offers better scope for intensive 
cultivation and close attention. His only constraint 
is resources. 


The Uniem Agriculture hfinister has aimounced 
in the L<^ Sabha that the Government has finalised a 
nmjtnr progtiunme of rupees 2S0 croie assistance to 
small ^ tnarginai faimetB for this year. The pro¬ 
gramme will cover all the 5,000 blocks in the coun¬ 
try. To be shared equally by the Centre and States, 
tm programme envisages provision of subsidies and 
lumpsum idlocations to help the weaker sections of 
tlw farming communiw to step up production and aug¬ 
ment their income. While tms is indeed, welcome, 
the ptovsion of subsidies by itself may not be enough. 

We ate reching a stage in our agricultural revolu¬ 
tion, when a change in strategy is called for. Having 
reached a stage of near self-sufficiency and stabili^ 
b production, greater thrust is needed to exploit the 
hitherto unexpioited production potentials available 
m ffie country. Both research and extension will 
have to gear themselves up to the new task, with a 
new vigour and commitment. We may have to evolve 
a mechanism by which mtegrated supporting services 
can be provided to the milhons of small and margi¬ 
nal farmers m the country, so that they vvould be in 
a position to boost their prduction and productivity. 
Amcultural scientists, extension workers, banks and 
ower credit institutions, input manufacturers and 
development agencies have all to be deeply involved 
in this effort. If their activities can be properly co¬ 
ordinated and orchestrated for the service of the depriv¬ 
ed sections of our farming community, we can herald a 
new phase m our socio-economic revolution. □ 

(Courtesy : AB India Radio) 


(Continued from page 15) 
B. Modern Indnslrles 


(viO Small Scale Industries 

0.34 

0.63 

(viii) Powerlooms 

0.16 

1.04 

Total (B) 

0.33 

0.66 


(Q Others. 

0.02 

0.61 

Total (A-l-B+C) 

0.23 

0,81 


Source : Bepin Bebari; Sixth Plan & Villase Industries, 

the Economic Times, 29th October, 
1981. 


It shows that the increase in employment was of 
the order of 0.23 per cent for one per cent betease 
b output during 1973-74 to 1979-80 which b 
1979-80 to 1984-85 is expected to berease to 0.81 
per cent. For the traditional sector it is expected to 
increase from 0.29 to 0.75 and for the modern sector 
from 0.33 to 0.66. 

It is certainly laudable to contemplate mcreases b 
labour mtensity especially b VSI sector of prodno- 
tion tet the various components worked b the table 
show a levelling down of the technique of produc¬ 


tion makbg it more primitive and giving premium 
to inefficiency. On the contrary, the Sixth Plan em¬ 
phasises the need for “introduebg structural orienta¬ 
tion and adaptation of bdustrial bbric b a manner 
conducive to enhancing the productivity and the 
eambg of the small enteipreneurs, artisans and crafts¬ 
men (p. 93). The data supplied b the plan docu¬ 
ments show that the technological assumptions of 
village and small bdustries programme do not lead 
to improvbg their productivity. In order to make the 
rural bdustrialisation programme an effective bstru- 
ment for amelioratmg the rural poor, it is necessary 
bat the output, employment and technological appro¬ 
priateness for the Sector are well harmonised. □ 


A TREE FOR 
EVERY CHILD 
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Desert park in the Thar 

G. C. Dwhedi 


TEiE EFFORT to protect and preserve the eco¬ 
system of Thar desert with its fauna and flora has 
materialised in the setting up of a fasdnating Desert 
Nationd Park. The creeping simd-dunes interspersed 
with rocky plateaus, pebbly and saline barren flats 
with patches still rich in vegetation and animal life 
and variety to the ty^Mcail landscape in the vast desert 
of Thar. Almost three years ago, an area of 5,162 sq. 
bns. of this desert land was set aside in Jaisalmer and 
Banner district of Rajasthan to develop the Desert 
National Park for preservation and development of 
natural 'habitat. 

The Indian desert extends to over 285 million sq. 
kms. of which about 196 million sq. kms. of hot de¬ 
sert is in Rajasthan. In the past, the flora and fauna of 
this land suffered a lot due to misuse and neglect by 
man. Continuous poaching and over-grazing by do¬ 
mestic cattle, without any period to recoup, had done 
much harm to it. Some of the rare species like the 
Great Indian Bustard, Chinkara, Black Buck and de¬ 
sert wolf were threatened with extinction. Therefore, 
the Government of India gave high priority to the 
development of a protected park, wWch could pre¬ 
serve the eco-system of the desert. 

At .present, the development of the park is in 
progress. An area of 155 sq. kms. is proposed to be 
fenced in the park during the Six^h Plan period. 
This area will be developed as Sanctum Sanctorum 
for the wild animals in their natural habitat. So far 
40 sq. kms. of the area has been fenced and develop- 
ped. The fenced areas are located at Sam. f 1.100 ha.l 
Sudhasti f675 ha.l. Miazlar (525 ha.'l. Phulia (400 
ha.) Bandra (600 ha.) and Sundra (7{X) ha.) 

The total financial outlav of the park for the Sixth 
Five Year Plan is Rs. 247 lakhs. Ctat of this, Rs. 67.47 
lakhs were spent upto March. 1982 and a provision 
of 20-18 lakhs was made for 1982-83, 

The Steps taken by the forest department have helped 
in checking poaching and hunting in ffie area and has 
consequently resulted in an increase in the wildlife 
there. A dear different can be seen in the free and 
undisturbed growth of desert vegetation in the fenced 
and non-fenced areas. Fendng and development of 
areas have provided ample food, shelter and freedom 
to the wildlife. The biggest achievement has been 
the breeding of the rare spedes like Great Indian 
Bustard in the park area and, in particular, in Sudha- 
sri area. The breeding of Desert Fox has also been 
observed at Sudhasri, l^ulia and Gadra Road. 

CcBsns M WDdBfe 

The latest census undertaken in 1982 in 135 
kms. of the desert park has put the number of Chin¬ 
kara (Indian Gazelle) at 1,240, Desmt Fox at 80, 
Desert Cat at 13, De^ Hare at 65, Modto Lizard 
at 41, Mongoose at 46 and Hedge Hog at 68. The 
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number of various spedes of birds like the Great In- 
diaa Bustard stands at 80, Sand Grouse at 455, par- 
tidgn at 434, hawk (Falcon) at 134, vultures at 325, 
Egyptian vulture at 26 and peacockg at 631. 

Desert Posts 

To check hunting and cattle-grazing, continuous 
patrolling of the area by forest staff has been plan¬ 
ned. For this purpose, ten desert-posts have been 
established at strategic points. Each post is being 
manned by one desert forester and desert guards. 
Camels have been provided to the staff for patrolling 
the area. It is proposed to equip the desert posts with 
wireless-sets so that instant communication may be 
possible in the inaccessible terrain. 

Walaholes 

Besides vegetation, water is a necessity if the wild¬ 
life is to survive and thrive. Water is scarce and oc¬ 
casional droughts liave added to this scarcity. The 
forest department is, therefore, developing watcrholes 
throughout the area under a phased programme. So 
far five *nadies* and two guzaders, man-made pools of 
water in natural surroundmgs wherein continuous flow 
of water is maintained through underground pipes, 
have been constructed. Work on six guzzlers and 
eight ‘tankas’ is in progress. In the coming years, 
another 16 guzzlers and 10 ‘tankas’ will be construc¬ 
ted in this area. These will provide drinking water to 
wild animals. 

A tourist ‘dhani’ (hutment) of local material and 
architecture is being planned near Sam village adja¬ 
cent to the idling sand-dues. Some rest-huts are also 
to be constructed in the interim- areas of the park. 
All care is being taken not to disturb the harmony 
of the landscape and as such only local material is 
ing used for t^e shelters. 


Rost preventive steel 

SOVIET SCIENTISTS have worked out a new 
grade of steel for railway wagons. Corrosion resis¬ 
tance of this new steel is twice that of the currently 
used rteel varieties. Tests have shown that this metal 
is good for rolling the items necessary to 
manufacture those parts of railway wagons that are 
most vulnerable to corrosion. 

In recent years, the design of many gondola wagon 
units has bera substantially changed. The streneth of 
some of these has gone up four to ten times. TTiis has 
made it possible to raise their reliability and extend 
working Ufe. The carrying capacity of each wagon 
hu grown from ^ to 69 tons which enables railways 
to cany more frri^t. 

(APN) 
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Sprmkler Irrisatira in H^ana 

' HlHi li' H . . n il II . ■ ....1^ 1 . ' ' ■■ I I.II. li.i 

The sprinkler irrigation system is becoming pt^ular in the arid zone of Haryana. The 
increased irrigation facilities due to saving in water losses has made cropping pattern more 
certain and the productivity has increased. As a result of installation of 8000 sets upto 
March 1882 additional area of about 14,000 hectare has been brought under irrigation. 

Arjan Sing^ and VJC. Sharma 


THE SOUTH-WESTERN region of Haryana Stale 
consisting of districts of Mohmdergarh, Bhiwani, 
Rohtak, Hissar and Gurgaon are prone to chronk 
droughts and have unfa^’ourable agro-climatic condi¬ 
tions like sandy texture of soil, undulating topography, 
poor ground water potential of usable water and deep 
water-table. In order to make best use of scarce 
inigation resources in these areas, the Department 
of Agriculture recently embarked URpn the introduction 
of sprinkl;r irrigation system 

The State Gov'crunicnt rn\i.lfd free demonstration 
on fanners* fields for complete two crop seasons and 
subsidy iniwjntivcs, but the adoption of Sprinkler 
irrigation sys^Nim in the Slate moved at a slew |.)ace 
during the initial years of its introduction. But 
droughts of years 1978-79, 1979-80 and continued 
scanty rain-fall years thereafter helped in rapid 
adoption of this system. 

Impact of Sprinkler Inigation System 

0) Extraskm in Inigation 

The Dspartmeat has carried out a study on Sprms- 
ler Irrigation system, through Monitoiinu and Ei^alua- 
lion unit of the Department. The study revealed 
that due '.o introduction of sorinkbr irrigah.'n system 
the gross irrigated area of the sampled farmers had 
increased sigi^cantly from 1366--2S acres before 
instaUatioQ of sprinkler sets to 2503—05 acres after 
installation showing an increase of 83.2^ per cent. 
Similarly, .lie net irrigated area where the sprinkl<'i 
sets were in skilled had also increased from 1089- 25 
acres to 1815—25 acres, showing an increase of 
66.65 per cent 

00 Cropvrise details of irrigated and an-iirigated area 

There W:i3 a .siziahle increase in cropwjsc inigated 
wea after installation of sprinkler sets are compared 
to pre-installation position. The irrigated percenta.’e 
ot crop-w'se area had been pushed up from 51.61 
per cent to 78,65 per cent after installation of sprinkler 
sets. The maximum increase occurred in case of gram, 
oilseeds and bajr.i crops. The irrigated area under 
gram had .ncreased 83 per cent in the post installation 
period. Similar^, the inigated area under oilseeds 
and bajra increased upto 87.98 per cent and 65.87 
per cent. 

(liO Freqaency of farigntioB 

It was further revealed that after the introd nrtm 
of sprinkler irrigition system the frequency of irriga¬ 


tion in respect of all the major crops had inacased. 
In case of wheU crop the frequency bad increased 
trom 5 numbers (ben*re installation) to 7 numbers 
(after instailatic.i). fhc cropwise position is given 
in the foilowinr table - 


Crop No. of Irrigation 




Before 

Instal¬ 

lation 

After 

Instal¬ 

lation 

Wheat 

• « » 

5.05 

6.95 

Gram 


1.35 

1.80 

Barley 

• • 

3.53 

4.30 

Bajra . 


1.11 

1.76 

(iv) Oopfdng patterns 



The important crops grown in the areas 

where 

sprinkler sets were installed were bajra ano 

jawar in 

KJoanf season and wheat, gram, barley and oilseeds. 

m tabi season. 

The details of 

trooping pattern of 

the seasons just 

ber.^13 installation of the 

sets and 

Kharif 1980-81 

and RaN 1979-.'i0 after hisiallmion 

were enquired from the sample 

famicts 

ind are 

depicted oeto.v;- 




S. Crop 

Pweentage area to the net area 

No* 


shown 




Before 

After 



Tnstal- 

Instal- 



lathm 

lation 

Kharif Crops 




(1) Bajra . 

* • • 

43.44 

49.10 

(2) Jawar . 

. 

1.80 

1.98 

(3) Oawar 

r 

19.30 

20.72 

(4) Cotton 

. 

1.70 

2.44 

Rabi Crops : 




(5) Wheat 

> 

32.02 

46.92 

(6) Oram 

> e 

22.22 

20.72 

(7) Barley 

, , , 

7.26 

8.68 

(8) Oilseeds 

• • • 

6.65 

9.93 

(9) Ground-nut . 

• • • 

» — 

1.07 

(10) Vegetables . 

• . • 

. — 

0.08 

(11) Pulses 

* 

0.05 

«.08 

Total . 

. 

134.44 

161.64 
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It is «vyeat from tddo iitteosity 

of ^ bad when the mdbdte; sets were 
iiistaUad had iacieasod t^atfcaot^ over the year pre- 
oediBg die year wh^i the ^is were installed. The 
creqq^ infeiidty in diese lOpeetive years had 
incFOsed frota 134.44 to 161 per cent. Kharif 
1980-81 and ^aU 1979 SO were taken as the refer, nee 
years after the instnUaticn of sprinkler sets. These 
seasons w»s seywioly hit by the drought conditions, 
odterwise intensity wonid have increased further. 
It is abo a point to note that high shift had occurred 
in case of ivlieat, a more assured crop, which has 
iomeased from 32.02 per cent to 46.92 per cent in 
the cropped ur^a. hlarked diftercnce can also he 
observed in aiea under oilseeds and cotton. 

(v) Inq^ on pcodiiGtfvfty : 

The system had also its impact on increasing the 
prodneti^ty of various crops grown in tlie area. The 
crc^iwise details of productivity with pre and post 
installation situation in the years referred to above 
are g^ven as unde: 

Av. yleM in Kgs./ilect. 


Sr. No. Crop 

Pk 

lortal- 

latlM 

Post 

Inatal- 

latioii 

Percen¬ 
tage in* 
crease/ 
decrease 

(1) Bajra .... 

697 

833 

-1-19.51 

(2) Gawar .... 

492 

662 

-i-34.55 

(3) Cotton .... 

699 

704 

+0.72 

(4) Wheat .... 

2661 

2824 

+6.13 

(S) Gram .... 

665 

991 

+49.02 

(6) Barley .... 

2409 

2815 

+16.85 

(7) Oilseeds 

353 

934 

+9.50 

(8) Overall.... 

1238 

1535 

+23.99 


It can be seen from the above table that sprinkler 
irrigation system has created a sizeable impact in 
increasing the productivity of all the crops grown in 
the area. There was a marked increase in the yield 
of bajra and jawar in Kharif season and gram in 
Rabi season. As already mentioned these two seasons 
were drought affected, otherwise the yield would have 
gone further. The overall increase in the productivity 
after the installaion of sprinkler sets was of the order 
of about 24 per emit 

It is, thus, evident that sprinkler irrigation system 
is a paying proposition in the arid-zone of the state. 
The study has revealed that it is a time and water 
saving device and the losses of water which is a 
scarce input, particularly, in this part of the state, 
are minimised significantly resulting in hi^r coverage 
of area ondm irrigation. The increas^ available 
irrigation facilities due to saving in water losses had 
not onf^ made diversion in the cropping pattern from 
vnoertam crops to more assured crop like wheat, 
but the ftequency of irrigation to various crops had 
also increase substantially. This factor had ^itive 
img^ on the productivity of various crops. Besides, 
additional available water had'an impact on the inten¬ 
sity of cropping which had also been pushed up to 
a reasonable levd. As a result of installation of 8,000 
sets in this state upto March, 1982 additional area 
of about 14,00 iMct. has been brought under irrigation 
irithout putting further stress on listing groundwater 
lescnirces of the state. Daring 1982-83, another 2,800 
Spiinkim sets are likely to be instailto in the state. □ 
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Hify OrBeer*« tnining FuciU^ 

IS'-tMliiBd < 

DIRECTORATE MARINE Engineering Train¬ 
ing, Bootoay at present trains about 120 graduate 
eq^aeers es^ year. Taking into consideration the 
reqidceiBeaits of the industry, it has already been de¬ 
cided to tocrease ffie in-take of 200 engineers per year, 
as soon as toe new complex of DMET buildings which 
are presentiv under construction, are ready, that is, 
by 1984. Smilarly, toe facilities at the Calcutta centre 
are also bdng augmented to permift an annual in-take 
of 120 in place of 100 at present. This was stated 
by the Minister for Shipping and Transport, Shri Vijay 
Bhaskara Reddy on the occasion of the Passing Out 
Parade and Prize Distribution Ceremony of the Direc¬ 
torate of Marine Engineering Training in Bombay 
recently. 

Shri Bhaskara Reddy observed that the growth ot 
Indian shipping since independence has had few paral¬ 
lels in world maritime history. From 59 ships totalling 
1.92 lakh GRT, the Indian merchant fleet now stands 
at 407 ships of over 6 million GRT. This industry 
has all atong developed on wholly nationalist lines. 
The public sector has also played a significant part in 
the development of the Indian merchant fleet and now 
accounts for more than half of our total tonnage. 

Check on diversion of forest areas for non¬ 
forest nse 

THE DIVERSION OF forest land for non-forest 
purposes has been reduced to the barest minimum as 
a result of the control being exercised by the Central 
Government through strict implementing of the Forest 
(Conservation) Act 1980. A total area of 8,482 
hectares of forest land was allowed to be diverted for 
non-forest purposes between October 25, 1980, the 
coming into force of the Forest (Conservation) Act 
1980 and March 31, 1983. 

This information was given by the Union Minister 
of State for Agriculture, Shri Yogendra Makwana in 
reply to a question in the Lok Sabha recently. 

“Diversion of forest area for non-forest purfXJses is 
now allowed only in inescapable circumstances. States 
are also asked to compensate for the loss of forest area 
by raising compensatory plantations and taking up 
necessary soil conservation measures”, Shri Makwana 
added. 

Earlier on April 4, 1983, in repty to another ques¬ 
tion, Shri Makwana had said, “To provide for con¬ 
servation of forests, the Forest (Conservation) Act, 
1980, which lays down that the prior approval of 
Central Government is needed before any State Gov¬ 
ernment or other authority passes any opler dereserv- 
ing any reserved forest or diverting any forest land 
to non-forest purpose was enacted. As a result, against 
average deforestation rate of about 1.5 lakh hectares 
per annum between 1951 and 1980, the rate has come 
down to about 3500 hectares per annum after toe 
enactment.” 
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IRD Programme’s vii^ty aod rural 

—A case siady of Bihar 


The solution of the Integrated Rural Development Programme's deficiencies shall remain 
the necessary condition for improving its effectiveness and viability as a whole if rural 
poverty is to be eraaicated as can be seen through a case study of the implementation of 
IRDP in Palamu district of Bihar by a team of Agro-Economic Research Qentre of 
Himachal Pradesh University, Simla. 


Kauwar Pnikash Chaod 


INTEGRATED RURAL DEVELOPMENT pro- 
granunes are being carried out with the principal 
objective of reduction of unemploymentjunder-employ- 
ment so as to eradicate poverty in rural areas. Realisa¬ 
tion of this objective depends upon the quality of 
planning and or^nising, decision making, impfementa- 
tion. supervision and monitoring of the programme. A 
pro^amme could be considered viable if it is able to 
achieve its objectives to the maximum possible without 
straining and incapacitating the means and resources of 
the various comimnents of the total delivery system. 
Further, coordination and participation of the cote 
components of the total delivery system is crucial for 
its success. Capital being the key to development, the 
role of bamks is equally important. However, on ac¬ 
count of increasing overdues in rural areas. The 
banking sector has become somewhat careful in financ¬ 
ing. Its full cooperation and participation depends upon 
the solution to its major problems in d'evelopment 
financing. 

Viability, whether from the point of view of the pro¬ 
gramme or that of the bankers, ultimately boils down 
to the viability of the target grouplunits. In the pre¬ 
vailing situation where disparity in productive resources 
among the rural population is wide, solution to viabi- 
li^ issue requires dificrential approach to be deter¬ 
mined by the level of resources with the prospective 
beneficiaries. Potentially viable farms could be made 
viable with the adoption of suitable modern technology. 
But in non-viable farms, the production base in terms 
of land is so narrow that effects of modern technology 
cannot make them viable. Therefore, for such house¬ 
holds other alterantive for increasing their income 
should be explored. Landless agricultural labourers, 
most of them having no land and capital or particular 
teduiical skill and knowledge, depend almost entirely 
on wages, raising them to the level of viabMity seems 
to be more difficult than the non-viables. So the objec¬ 
tive success of any programme meant for the uplift of 
rural poors depends on how the viability is bein^ under¬ 
stood and the extent to whidh it is operationalised. 

In this papfr an attempt has been made to analyse 
the extent to which ‘Integrated Rural Development 
Programme’ wtis able to aeWeve its poverty eradication 
objective. More spedfically it envisages to study : 


(i) How the concept of viability has been opera¬ 
tionalised at field level. Whether it is viability 
of assisted units in terms of operational cost 
and benefits or it also considers the tobd 
family income deficit over poverty line i.e. 
the additional income required to break 
through the poverty line. 

(ii) Gaps in programme's delivery system and 
their impact on the viability of assisted units. 

Method and Mat»ul 

To persue the aforesaid objectives, IRD Block 
where the programme was launched since its inception 
(i.e. in 1978) chose Paiamau district of Bihar with 
abject poverty and tribal concentration therein. A 
complete list of activities and beneficiaries under IRD 
for the years 1978, 1979 and 1980 was drawn from 
Block records. To give fair representation to each 
category and activity purposive cum random sampling 
was followed. In all, 114 beneficiaries covering aU the 
major activities given under the programme, were finally 
interviewed. Iniormation at two points of time i.e. pie 
and post assistance period were recorded on a specimiy 
designed and pre-tested questionnaire. Supplementary 
informations, particularly repayment schedule as well as 
the actual payments for each household was collected 
from bank records. To analyse the factors rcsironsible 
for viabilityinon-viability of Ae assisted units, discrimi¬ 
nant function was used. 

Ben^daries ftofik 

Conceptually, IRD programme envisages identifica¬ 
tion of poorest among poors and arrange necessary 
funds from credit institutions for the package of acti¬ 
vities suitable to their resource pro^e and which can 
generate enough sustained income to bring t^m to 
minimum socially accepted standard of living. For sus¬ 
tained growth the nature and type of the package of 
economic activities is simultaneously detennined 
resource profile of the prospective beneficiary, deficit 
in his income from the poverty line, existing sldll and 
avaffability of needed ii^astructiire. 

Samiffed benefidaries were provided with two types 
of economic activities, one where hnd was a necessary 
input viz. pumpset, persian wheel, bullocks and mil^ 
cattle; others non-land based viz. poultry, goattaiy, 
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sexicufiwe, rtttti artiians, eto, ftuliien (SF) wen 
ttsskM wMy wi& und tMsed ecttviOes viJuxettS^ 
mu^al Uemistt (MF) weie j^ovided wldi both land 
as mil as non-land base activities. Among landless 
labotuecs (AL) mccept milch cattle all the activities 
were non-hnd' based. No benefioaties was provided 
wi^ mote than one activity i.e. the package concept 
did not get any attention in the programme. 

More than 13 per cent of the sampled beneficiaries 
were already above the poverty line (PL^ at the time 
they receiv^ assistance; this proportion among SF was 
about 29 per cent. Average ^ capita income of mar¬ 
ginal farmers and landless ^useholds was noticed to 
be below sample average. Disparity in per capita in¬ 
come of IRD beneficiaries was also more among these 
two groups. Around 58 per cent of the beneficiaries 
reported preference for additional activity to increase 
their total earnings. This figure stretched'.to the extent 
of about 73 per cent for marginal faniiCTs. This indi¬ 
cates the extent of rigidity on the part of the executors 
in the implementation of Integrated Rural DevePopment 
programme. 

Programme’s liability and its D^rminants 

The viability of any development programme can 
further be elaborated as the fulfilment of its goals to 
the maximum possible without straining the resources 
of the different components of its total delivery system 
and that of the target group. Programme’s de'ivcrv 
system could undertake to support and develop such 
economic activities which offer potential or commercial 
viability. Thus the actual issue will remain as the man¬ 
ner in^ which these two sets of activities are organised 
and interfaced. Perhaps, the interfacing would have to 
be done by a far better system of multilevel planning 
and leadership. 

To understand, how the concept of viability has been 
operationalised at field level, foflowing break up may 
be necessary: 

fi) Viability from beneficiary view point : i.c 
whether the asrisled activities have generated 
sufficient income to meet the operational costs 
as well as the due instalment of bank loan, 
along with a margin to the beneficiary. 

fii) Viability from bank view point; i.e. whether 
the assistance has produced enough income 
to honoitr the repayment schedule along with 
bringing the beneficiary to minimum socially 
accepted standard of living 

(iii) Viability from programme view point : com¬ 
bination of (i) and (ii) and ability of the 
programme to reduos income disparity among 
different sections of the society. 

^ It has been revealed that at 4 per cent rate of 
interest on component, the income generated by 
the IRD assistance was sufficient to meet the opera¬ 
tional costs involved and annual loan instalment. Instal¬ 
ment load bearing ratio of the increased family income 
around uffity for mai^al farmers and landless labou¬ 
rers implies that increased income due to assistance 
could not make substantial contribution to narrow 
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down the gap between per capita family income ia pte- 
assisianse period and poverty line. Ratio higher man 
unity for sF shows significant contributiem of the in¬ 
creased income to narrow down this gap. With a 10 
per cent rate of interest on the loan component. tUa 
ratio remained more than unity for SF but, went be¬ 
low unity for MF landless households. This suggests 
that assistance was not able to generate enou^ in¬ 
come to meet operational costs and annual due instal¬ 
ment of loan component. In other words at interest 
rate of 10 per cent or more, uistead of helping the 
mmg^nai fanners and landless households to improve 
their standard of living, the programme has increased 
their liabilities. This analysis at two levels of interest 
rate justify the differentia interest rate scheme ex¬ 
tended to rural poors. Conclusion arrived at in the 
preceding para further strengthens the results that 
hi^er pro^rlion of SF have crossed the PL than MF 
and landless households. In view of smaller loan load 
bearing ratio of increased income in MF and AL, only 
those household (few in number) that were just be¬ 
low the minimum specified standard of living could 
cross the poverty line, whereas, the others (majority) 
continued to remain in distress poverty. 

Discriminant function was used to identify the fac¬ 
tors responsible for viability of assisted units in 
different categories of sampled households. In land- 
based activities, higher per capita income in pre¬ 
assistance period and working capital assisted units 
have shifted the SF and MF beneficiaries into viable 
group. Among SF. economic size of land holding has 
also ccMitributed towards the viabilitv In non-land 
based activities, only households having higher per 
capita income in pre-assistance and letter leturns 
could cross the poverty line, Hiehcr and significant 
contribution of pre-assistance family income confirms 
our earlier contcniion drawn in the preceding para- 
craph. 

To analyse the viability from bank point of view, 
again discriminant function was itsed to group benefi¬ 
ciaries into good and bad debts A comparlsion sug¬ 
gests no specific relationship between the earning 
capacity of the assistance, number of households those 
crossed poverty line and number of benefi¬ 
ciaries with good debts. Higher bank overdues with 
landless households may bo because of their higher 
propensity to consume and diversion of credit to con¬ 
sumption; this meant more risk in recovery Fven if 
they used the credit for production puipose, because 
of their briber propensity to consume, the incremental 
income may be used for consumption rather than repay¬ 
ment of credit. Coroparision between small and mar¬ 
ginal farmers presents an entirely different picture. 
In«pite of higher earning capacity and large number of 
viable units, bad debts were of a higher order in SF 
than MF beneficiaries. This may be because 
of more leakage of IRD assistance among SF. Those 
households were already above PL and used their social, 
economic and political positions to get assislance and 
are, therefore, intentional defaulters PoOts repayment 
in other categories may be due to their higher propensity 
to consume, unprofitab’e technology, poor extension, 
lack of efficient market system, etc. Analysis of different 
factors for good and bad debts revealed that due to 
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lack ot fonraid aad badamd liokaga zetam tmabai 
at lower lev^ and sendtcd in an inacase of lMud(* 
ovenbua. The better xqwymeDt by MF is partly ex* 
plaiiud by their lesser ability to get away with over* 
dues as ccuqpaied to the otherxdse powerful households. 

It is thus concluded that most of the assisted units 
undbr IRD could not be converted into viable proposi¬ 
tions and that the number of bad debts have also 
increased. Failure of the programme’s delivery system 
to achieve viability from bt^ficimy and bank view 
point had adverse effect on the income disparity at 
miao level This further indicates that in the absence of 
any loan Uabibty, there was 'substantial reduction in 
per capita income disparity; but considering the loan 
liabilities, income disparity was noticed to have in¬ 
creased in each category as well as in the overall sample. 
Total sample, of course, showed little improvement m 
income distribution between pre and post assistance 
period. 

PftpaBmiO’a defidendes and impact on viability 

Here, the purpose is not to repeat the conclusions 
derived earlier but to relate the findings with some ol 
the major deficiencies of the programme. In IRD pro¬ 
gramme, the identification of the prospective benefi¬ 
ciaries which in turn determine the basic conceptual 
success of programme, was not properly understood by 
field level staff. As a result, wnen economic status of 
each beneficiary was compared with income criteria, 
around one-third of SF beneficiary households were 
found to be already above poverty line in pre-assistance 
}»riod. This leakage of assistance may be due to devia¬ 
tion from the given income criteria for identification 
and continuation of the old land criteria folibwed under 
SFDA programme, of which IRD was an integral part 
in recent past. Consequently, the development funds 
meant for the upliftment of weakest section, were cor¬ 
nered by the better-off section of the society. Jnspite 
of higher earning capacity of the better-offs, bacHlebtS 
cummulated substantially wihout caring for the eco¬ 
nomic and social cost of the confined funds to the 
society. Since credit is a crucial input for any deve¬ 
lopment programme its active circulation is nece'sary 
to achieve the development goals. Therefore, confine¬ 
ment of development funds or its slow circulation must 
be checked by active collaboralion of State agencies 
with the lending institutions at all levels. 

Secondly, the effectiveness or the viability of a deve¬ 
lopment programme depends upon the flexibility in its 
implementation, i.e. the adjustment of the programme 
with local resources and environment. This necessitates 
preparation of resources inventory of the area and 
beneficiaries, so as to understand and frame suitable 
package of economic activities for maximum utilization 
of available resources for sustained growth. IRD is 
lacking in this direction and as a result around 90 per 
cent of IRD beneficiaries continued to remain below 
poverty line. Rigidity of the programme is further 
confirmed by the fact that about 58 per cent of the 
beneficiaries in the sample and 73 per cent of MF 
beneficiaries indicated preference for additional acti¬ 
vities to increase their family income with the existing 
skill. Poor achievement of the programme is also dtie 
to lack of after credit services, supervision, monitoring 


iad dBdeitt muket llto B10 

Jiwi faSed tp novide tbRP effidaodjr. Heflee, the peo- 
g roTTimfl emw ntA hi^ an^ nigwifew dtsagb in tiw 
flodo-exmoinic cooditioas of tlw weidwr seditn. 

Cooperatives of prospective ben^f^aries may be 
able to solve some of the proUems. Cooperative have 
worked somewhat more effidentty where dbtritoulion 
of assets is equitable and wb^e power of individual 
member based on caste, class or tribal factor la relar 
tively insignificant. Further, mtuketing cooperatives 
have been viable when these are int^ated with credit 
distribution and when an efficient procedure for ooDect- 
ing debts from market proceeds has been dfevised. 

Finally, the effectiveness of ‘Rural DfeveloiMwmt 
Programme’ could be improved, if all the components of 
the total delivery system have the desire, a wiU to 
convert every potential economically viable proposition 
into actual economic activity and play their meaningful 
role to promote development. The social infrastructure 
and other sociotogical inputs will remain key to rural 
development and may have to be provided by the state 
Government. 

Conspediu 

To conclude, IRD programme could not bring any 
qualitative change in socio-economic conditions of the 
weaker section. Major deficiencies in the programme’s 
delivery system viz : lack of suitable planning, proper 
execution, flexibility in the programme, supervision, 
monitoring, proper check on overdues and efficient 
market system, were behind this failure. Interaction of 
these deficiencies at different levels, hindered the over- 
effectivencss|viabi!ity of the programtne. Tlie effect of 
of these deficiencies was more prominent in marginal 
fanners and landless households. In the existing social 
infrastructure and deficiencies of the programme deli¬ 
very system, viability of assisted units and that of the 
programme may improve if credit liabilities of MF and 
landless households are reduced bv covering them 
under ‘Differential Interest Rate’ Scheme. The social 
benefits from this wifi exceed the cost of this scheme 
to Governmem Bank. However, the solution of the 
IRD procramme’s deficiencies, shall remain tjje neces- 
sarv condition for improving the effecfiveness'viability 
of the programme as a whole. O 


Support for momitain power nnes 

WHEN BUILDING power lines in the mountains, 
it is not necessary to have four-leg supports. In 
order to bang insulators, it is quite enough to drive 
a cross piece in a sheer cliff. 

The new support has been invented by the All- 
Union Energy System and Electricity Supply Network 
Design and Research Institute. 

(AfN) 
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Ci^:ollii^ blue fimlA in apple 

Kemi, P^. Shant and Daxriban Singh"' 


VARIOUS VEGETABLE OILS, viz. mustard, 
groundnut, coconut, neemseed and sesame were taken 
^ in the present inv^tigations to control blue moidd 
rot caused by PeniciUium expansum in apple fruit. 
Neemseed oil comidetely check^ the disease incidence 
when P> expansum was inoculated without causing 
injury to the fruit but 23.3 per cent losses were re¬ 
corded when fruit was inoculated by inflicting mjury. 
There were 80 per cent losses injminjured fruit as 
comparedlo 40.5 to 60.0 per cent in uninjured truit 
with other oil treatments. Taste and flavour of the 
fruit remained unaffected with oil treatment. 

Micro-organisms remarkably contribute to post-har¬ 
vest losses in apple. The infections may be through 
injuries, incidental to harvesting, processing, packing, 
transporting and marketing the produce. Relative humi¬ 
dity and temperature also i^uence the appearance 
and severity of fungal diseases during storage. 

PeniciUium expansum (Blue mould) has been 
causing considerable post harvest fruits rot in apple 
during ordin^ storage. Several fumigants, treated 
wraps and dips or sprays have been tried as control 
measures but little has been reported about the use 
of vegetable oils on this aspect Thus present investi¬ 
gations aim at controlling post harvest fungal rot 
caused by blue mopld with the application of vegetable 
oils so that physical and physiological integrity of 
fruits is preserved. The experiment was conoucted 
during 1977-79. 

Material and Methoda 

Selected fruit of Red Delicious apple was surface- 
sterilized with 0.1 per cent mercuric chloride solution 
followed by washing with several changes of sterilized 
water to remove traces of microbiological material. 
Penkillium expansum was isolated &om diseased 
apple fruit on PDA medium and identification was 
done. 

For testing pathogenicity, spore suspension pre¬ 
pared from 5 days old culture was used for inoculating 
apple fruit with and without inflicting injury. Injury 
was given by pricks with a sterilized pin. Inoculated 
fruit was incul»ted at 20 degree C+2 to observe the 
developnunt of disease. 

While laying out experiment, P, expansum was ino¬ 
culated by dipping f^t into spore suspension pre¬ 
pared in sterile water with and mthout causing injury 
to the firuit. Fruit was randomly injured by several 
prickinp. Oil treatment was given after two hours 
of fruit inoculation. Treated fruit was kept at 22 
Degree C + 2 for 20 days. 


Vegetable oib, viz. mustard, groundnut, coconut, 
neemseed and sesame were surface coated with 
sterilized cotton swaps. Each treatment consisted of 
5 fruits replicated thrice in a randomized block 
designs. Percentage inddence of blue mould rot was 
recorded on 5th, 10th, I5th and 20th day after treat¬ 
ment. 

For organoleptic test, apple fruit (5 Nos.) was sur¬ 
face coated with vegetable oils separately apinst 
conttol (fruit kept as such), and kept for 20 days at 
room temperature. Skin of the fruit was washed and 
rubbed with cotton to remove oil coating. Fruit was 
served to a penal of judges after peeling off fruit 
skin under secret codes for opinion for taste and 
flavour. Appearance and colour of fruit was visibly 
noticed. 

ResoHa and Discussion 

It is evident that fruit inoculated with PenicilUum 
expansum (blue mould) by inflicting injury was hundred 
per cent spoiled in control ‘A’. Minimum loss (23.3 
pet cent) was recorded with neemseed oil whereas 
more than 80 per cent fruit rotted due to bfiie mould 
rot in other treatments. 

Disease incidence in fruit inoculated with P. expan¬ 
sum without inflicting injury as also Observed 
hundred per cent in control 'A’. Lentical infection 
of apple fruit by P. expansum has also been reported. 
Fruit treated with neemseed oU completely checked 
disease incidence. The disease intensity in other oils 
on 20th day ranged from 40.5 to 60.0 per cent which 
has been economically unviable. 

Blue mould rot in control ‘B’ (26.4 per cent) 
where finut was neither inoculated nor treated was 
due to air borne infection at the experimental site. 

Organoleptic test did not show any effect on fruit 
taste and flavour in treated fruit when compared with 
control (whwe fruit was kept as such). Oil coated 
fruit remained shining and free from wrinkles obviously 
due to evaporation check. Fruit kept as such exhibited 
withered look and wrinkles. Oil treatment thus was 
observed to enhance keeping quality and its effect 
can be easily washed off before fruit is consumed. 


Yo^wa, July 1—15, 1983 
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lite grated raral in Orissa 

The objective of Integrated Rural Developtmnt Programme in Orissa is to evolve a new 
society with due emphasis on material, intellectual and moral development of villagers, 
which, for its success, will depend on identification of prospective beneficiaries. This requries 
professionally trained personnel in each block, timely disbursement of finance and proper 
selection of villages. 

D. N. Le^ 


ORISSA is rich in minerals, forests, agricultural 
and marine resources but inhabited by poor peoide. 
It is predominantly an agricultural state and ^ land 
of villages with about 90 per cent of its peculation 
residing in about 51 thousands of villages in which 
about 2 crores people live. Experience shows that 
afta* 35 years of independence the total number of 
poor peo^e has been increasing by at least 5 lakhs 
a year due to population ^wth. In view of this, 
it is imperative that the living condition of these 
people can be brou^t above the poverty line through 
proper implementation of meaningful programmes 
and policies. 

Inte^ated Rural Development will continue to be 
the main slogan in the nations programme for rural 
uplift. The prime objective is to 1^ the foundation 
of a new society with due emphasis on material, 
intellectual and moral development of villagers of 
Orissa. It is only possible by increasing production 
and productivity in agriculture and allied sector based 
on better use of land, water and other resources' 
available in all the blocks of the state. 

In Orissa 

In 1978-79 a progranune of Integrated Rural 
Development was launched by the Government of 
Orissa. The objectives were; (aj generation of addi¬ 
tional employment, and (b) raising of income level 
of an identified target groups, namely, small and 
marginal farmers, agricultural labourers and rural 
artisans. The sdiemes of development covered under 
I.R.D, arc minor irrigation woiics, supply of inputs 
and agricultural implements, land development, soil 
conservation, distribution of milch and other animals, 
ploi^h bullocks and bullock carts, horticulture, 
pisciculture, sericulture and small industries. 

During the year 1978—81 the agencies incurred 
an expenditure of Rs. 7.55 crores towards payment 
of subsidy to the benefidaries of different schemes. 
Loans to the extent of Rs. 23.38 crores was sanctioned 
imd 1,12,758 ^neficiarics were covered. Out of 314 
blocks ill Orissa 114 blocks were covered under 
normal I.R.D. and 27 blocks were covered under 
area planning for employment. The balance of 
173 blocks are to be covered under I.R.D. as per 
recent dedsions of Government. The total require¬ 
ment during the sixth plan for implementation of 
I.R.D, programme, in 314 blocks would be Rs, 81.02 
crores. As the programme is financed by the Central 
Government and State Government on matching 


basis, the state Govenunent of Orissa is required to 
{Mxmde Rs. 40.51 crores for the Sxth Plan. 

The Government of Orissa has laid' special emphasis 
on reducing regional disparities and aUeviatitm of 
rural poverty during the Sixth Five Year Plan. The 
success of the I.R.D.P. depends very much on the 
identification of the prosp^tive beneficiaries. This 
can be done through the ^ipointment of professionally 
trained officers in eadi block, timely disbursement 
of financial assistance and proper selection of villages. 


A novel tele-conference broadcast 

ALL INDIA RADIO, MADRAS broadcast a live 
first-ever tele-coufer^ce in the country, with people 
travelling by laud', air and water. The programme 
organised in connection with the “World Tele-Com¬ 
munication Year” and to bi^ight the revolution tak¬ 
ing place in telecommunication was put on air on 
17th May, the “World Communication Day”. 

During the tele-conference, audience ou the move 
in Madurai-Bangalore flight, in Dredger ‘Coloroon’ a 
ship, Quilon Express a train and a Pdlavan Transport 
bus conversed among themselves direct and also with 
the experts in various fields in the All India Radio 
studio. The programme established the possibility of 
direct communication between two moving units. 

While a wireless system was installed in the train, 
bus and the ship, the existing communication faeflities 
on board the aircraft were utilised for the conference. 
The voice from the aircraft alone was passed through 
the Airlines Control Room and the Telephones to .^1 
India Radio and vice versa. The experts from 
Southern Railway, Tamil Nadu Police, Madras Tele¬ 
phones', Overseas Communication, Pallavan Transport 
Corporation, Madras Port Trust, All India Radio and 
Doordarshan answered the questions of the audience 
on the move. 

^er the successful event the Station Director, All 
India Radio, Madras told that the All India Raffio, 
Madras was taking every efforts to take science and 
tecbnolog)' to the vdlages. All India Radio, Madras 
is helping the formation of Science Clubs in the 
villages. Seminars are also conducted in these villages 
periodically and the flow of constant feed back is 
arranged. 

S^hrimati D. T. Chari, 
Asst. Editor, Yojana (Tandl). 
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Bfooi yessliirc MA SB& __ 

In this article, Dr. Sharma tells us as to how to prevent blood pressure. On the basis of- 
present data, it appears we have the knowledge to vttlually prevent high blood pressure by 
restricting our salt intake to about one gram per day. 

Dr. N. G. K. Shiinui 


LIFE STARTED on this earth as unicellular orga¬ 
nisms in the sea. Salt and water, which the sea water 
contained, provided nutrition to these organisms. With 
the passa^ of time, unicelluar organisms became 
multicellular and then man came into existence. In 
the human body all the cells are bathed by a fluid 
known as extracellular fluid which resembles the sea 
water with regard to its salt and water content and 
from which cells derive their nutrition. Nature pro¬ 
vides us with enough salt in various food items. How¬ 
ever, food habits have changed with time and man 
has developed a taste for extra salt. That is how tabic 
salt has come to be used. 

It is well known that tribal communities which do 
not use salt in their diet do not suffer from high blood 
pressure. Investigations carried out in different parts 
of the word indicate that high blood pressure is a dis¬ 
order of acculturated peoples and is contributed to a 
large extent by the acquired habit of dietary salt. A 
century ago, the Africans did not take salt in their 
diet. W^h urbanisation, they have also taken to salt 
with resultant incidence of high blood pressure. In the 
Pacific Islands, people living along the coast line have 
an enormous intake of salt because they cook their 
food in sea water and thus have a hi^r incidence of 
tlie disease as compared to people who live away 
from the coast-line and have a low salt diet. Generally, 
both sections of the population arc one. 

Research Studies 

Studies in the University of Iowa have shown that 
when patients with high blood pressure were pven 
food wth extra salt their blood pressure rose signifi¬ 
cantly. In another study in a London hospital, it was 
observed that when patients with mild rise in blood 
pressure supplemented their diet with 6 grams of salt 
for twelve weeks, their blood pressure rose. 

Dietary salt is primarily distributed In the extrace¬ 
llular fluid of the human body, i.e., the fluid present 
outside the cells. There is a direct relationship bet¬ 
ween extracellular fluid volume and blood pressure. 
More the extracelluar fluid volume, highor the blood 
pressure. Now-a-days, since salt is added to almost all 
articles of food, the extracellular fluid is always in an 
expanded state. It has been estimated that when ihc 
daily intake of salt is in the ranee of 1 to 4 gran-.s, one 
may come across some cases of high blood oressure, 
when the salt intake is in the range of 4 'o 25 grams 
per dav, 15 per cent of the adult poi'ulafioB shows 
signs of hi^ blood tnessure and wlirn the daily intake 


of di^aiy salt exceeds 25 grams, about 30 per cent 
of adult population develops high blood pressure. With 
such 8 high level of salt ingestion the adjustment mech¬ 
anism is placed under severe strain and high level of 
blood i»essure is required by the kidneys to handle 
the increased extracellular fluid lead. It appears that 
nmure did not anticipate man’s taste for salt and 
therefore did not equip him with the capacity to handle 
a constant extracellular fluid volume. 

The relationship between high salt intake and high 
blood pressure was demonstrated in the laboratory by 
Dahl and Biancbi. By their experiments on rats, they 
Ishowed that in the jwesence of an increased sodium 
intake, the kidneys require a higher blood pressure to 
clear the extra salt and water that accumulate in the 
extracellular compartment. This handicap is .seen in 
only srane of the animals which is genetically deter¬ 
mined. This may be the reason why all those who 
consmne extra salt do not develop high blood 
pressure. " _ ^ 

PrevariftHi 

In advanced cases of high blood pressure, an incr¬ 
eased intake of salt causes a prompt deterioration in 
the cemdition of the patients. Many studies have now 
proved that complications of high blood pressure like 
heart attack, stroke, kidney failure and blindness can 
be prevented by controlling blood pressure. Unfort¬ 
unately, many persons may not know that they suffer 
from higi blood pressure as it does not produce sym¬ 
ptoms for quite some time. But once suspected it can 
easily be detected’ by the simple procedure of record¬ 
ing it. AH those with a family history of high blood 
pressure must get themselves checked specially if they 
develop symptoms like headache, dizziness, fatigue 
and body-ache. 

Tile beneficial effect of salt resfriclion on high blood 
pressure was described by Allen as early as in 1920. 
Kampner, in 1948, demonstrated that rice-fruit diet 
which is low in salt content could effectively reduce 
blood pressure. 

Medical science now regards salt restriction as an 
important principle in the treatment of high blood 
prMsure. In patients with mild rise in pressure, mere 
salt restriction alone will bring down the pressure. If 
this is not successful, addition of a mild diuretic drug 
like thiazade may be needed to get rid of the excess 
salt as wen water from the extracelfualar space. In 
severe cases, more potent drugs are used. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Science & T&c^logy Notes 


ONE MAN’S food may be poison for the other. Tlie 
much dreaded, poison parthenium which played 
havoc in several states, has been found to be a good 
green manure. 

At the Sugarcane Experiment Station, Gudiy^Uun, 
parthenium, a poisonous weed, has been successful]^ 
tried as a substitute gr^ manure. It found to be bettet 
than the gliricida (Gliriddia maculata) in its nitrogmx 
content and yield when applied as green manure. The 
green manwc was up^cd and incorporated three days 
carrier to planting. The quantity applied was at the 
rate of 12,500 kg per hectare. 

It was observed that survival of seedlings, tillering 
and yield were better in the plots which received par¬ 
thenium as green manure. 

Energy oonaervation In pomp sets 

INSTITUTE OF Cooperative Management, Ahmeda- 
bad which is carrying on studies on energy conserva¬ 
tion in agricultural pump-sets has in the last two years, 
rectified 116 electrified pump-sets for field level studies 
of the techno-economic aspects of different remedial 
measures. The study, sponsored by Gujarat Electri- 
city Board, Baroda, has revealed that at least 25 per 
cent of the current consumption of electricity in agri¬ 
cultural pump-sets could be saved if proper remedial 
measures were implemented. Our farmers used about 
8 million pump-sets operated by electric motors or die¬ 
sel engines and consumed about 200 crore litres of die¬ 
sel plus 18,000 million Kwh of electricity in such 
pumpsets. The annual cost of energy consumed was 
about Rs. 16,000 million (7000 million rupees for 
diesel with matching lubricating oil plus 9000 million 
rupees for electricity). 

If 25 pet cent of such energy is saved, the value of 
the energy saved may be Rs. 4000 million annually. 
About 10 to 15 per cent of total energy used in the 
prime-movers of centrifugal pumps can be saved by 
use of SUJALA foot-valves developed at the institute. 

BuDock lift pump 

IRRIGATION needs of the agriculture specially 
small farmers were met by traditional bullock lift de¬ 
vice in the shape of ‘Charas’, ‘Persian Wheel’ and later 
by Chain Pump. U. P. Council of Science and Tech¬ 
nology in collaboration with Planning Research and 
Action Division (PRAD) of State Planning Institute 
and Appropriate Technology Development Association 
(ATDA) took up a project for increasing the water 
life efficiency of bullock devices or developing new de¬ 
vice to meet the increased wgter need of the small 
farmers. 

The team of ATDA and PRAD has developed two 
kinds of pumps, one based on piston principle and the 
other based on diaphragm prirople. Field test results 
of both the devices have been ve^ cncoura^ng hasdng 
lift capacity per hour of 4500 to 5500 gallon from a 


depth of 6—7 meues, by pair ci buOodcs. These 
punq^ are being subjected to intensive denuntstration 
test before being declared fit for extension. 

In view of the present shortage both ot ele^iic% 
and diesel, these pumps will be of ^eat advantage re¬ 
sulting in inerted irrigation fadlities on one hand 
and conserving electricldiesel on the other. 

(Research and lhdi»try, CSIR) 

U. S. mmate Conqtoter Aids Farm, UrbaQ Pfaumhig 

THE UNITED STATES has develop^ a climate 
computer system that will enable individuals and 
countries to make optimal use of available (dimatic 
information in their day-to-day planning. 

Called “clicom,” this microcomputer system is 
designed to translate detailed information on climate 
—such as measurements of wind, rainfall, air tempera¬ 
ture, and sunshine—^through standard computer pro¬ 
grams into a usuable form. Decision makers can then 
shape their food, water, energy, transport and other 
daily programmes, and mitigate the unfavourable impact 
of climatic variations. 

Climate data can be helpful in civic planning. In 
areas that suffer from excessive rainfall, civic planners 
can better advise on the dangers of extending urban 
areas along the flood plains of rivers, using historical 
data on rainfall patterns and flood stages. 

The combined hardware and software (equipment 
and computer programmes) cost of ‘Clicom’ is about 
17,000 doffars. 

(USIS Sdence News) 

Heart radio developed 

Soviet scientists have developed a heart radio-clec- 
trocardiotransmitter — which helps communicate the 
early symptoms of myocardiac infarction and other 
catdio-vascular disease from thousands of miles away 
to a diagnostic centre in Vladivostok. 

The wires feelers of the instrument are fastened on 
to the wrists of the patient and the sensor is Joined to 
the radio communication of the ship. Then the heart 
signals fly over the ocean to the centre where the 
specialists decipher them and communicate instant 
advice to the patient. 

The sensor works well wherever there is a radio¬ 
telephone or even an ordinary teleohone in a flat. 
This is especially helpful for the sailors on the ships 
far-away from ports or people working in remote or 
inaccessible areas like the Arctic. 

In the futnre ambulances will be eouipped with 
such devices so that the doctor may hold emergency 
consultations even without leaving the apartment of 
the patient. 

(APN) 
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Success stoies 


FMBr-Md iifficeftse in stigaiimiie grower’s 
income 

A RECORD SUGARCANE yield of 300 tonnes 
per hectare, which is nearly five tunes the average all- 
India yidd of 65 tonnes and comparable to the highest 
per hectare cane yield in the country, was established 
at a demonstration plot set-up by the Fertilizer Cor¬ 
poration of India (FCI) at Denpidi Village in Gajam 
district of Orissa. The cane yield pushed up the 
fanner’s income to Rs. 37,500 per hectare as against 
his Ifigitot income of Rs. 10,600 achieved hitherto. 

The record-breaking feat was achieved in the farm 
belonging to Shri Kora Swain, who used 300 Kg. of 
nitrogen, 80 Kg. of phosphate and 60 Kg of potash in 
the form of urea and triple-superphosphate manu¬ 
factured by the Fertilizer Corporation of India (FCI), 
and muriate of potash. The technical assistance to 
the farmer was provided by the FCI based on the 
actual condition of the soil of the farm determined by 
testing tile soil in Orissa Government's soil testing 
laboratories. 

The total investment in achieving the record yield 
was Rs. 9,000 while the gross income of the farmer 
totalled Rs. 46,500 per hectare leaving him a rich 
profit of Rs. 37,500 per hectare. 

This achievement rf the farmer has been hailed by 
experts from the World Bank, who visited this farm 
and evinced keen interest in the eficctivcncss of the 
package of practices recommended by FCI to achieve 
this record yield. □ 

A Beggar tarns skilled band master 

THANKS to the Integrated Rural Development 
Programme, Ratanlal who made errands in search of 
work at day-break and took to begging for want of 
work, is now a skilled music band master. He has 
also earned a name in his field. 

The Rural Development Agency which oversees 
the implementation of the Integrated Rural Develop¬ 
ment Programme, indeed, has opened a floodgate of 
sclf-eniployraent opportunities which was beyond 
imagination earlier. 

Belonging to Nut community, the 32 years old 
Ratanlal’s father had merely four bighas of land giv¬ 
ing inadequate yield to feed a large family. That 
forced him to go in search of work. At times, he got 
work in a band party. 

As luck would have it, a progressive cultivator of 
Navakheda secured through the Distiict Rural Deve¬ 
lopment Agency, bank loan and government grant to 
Ratanlal to raise a band party of his own. With in¬ 
creasing demand for his band in marriages and other 
festivities, the economic condition of Ratanlal looked 
up. Ratanlal earns about Rs. 12,000 annually by his 
band. His assistants in the party also get about 
Rs. 6,000. 

Ratanlal’s family of fiive including three children 
lives at Navakheda on Indore-Saver road some 11 
from Ujjain. His eldest son KishoriM, besides 
ms studies, plays lilting tunes on violin in his band. 
Ratanlal has also arranged for instructions in instru¬ 


mental musk: for his ^0 other sons. He is spending 
a sizeable part of his income on his sons’ 'education. 

About 2 lakh village health guides to 
be trained in 1983-t{4 

DURING 1983-84, a sum of Rs, 40.97 crores has 
been allocated for the Village Health Scheme. This 
scheme will cover the entire country by the end ot 
the current year, except the States of Jammu and 
Kashmir, Kerala, Tamil Nadu and Arunacbal Pradesh 
which are operating alternative schemes. 

During the current year, 1,83,379 V.H.Gs will be 
trained, covering the remaining 899 Primary Health 
Centres. 3911 P.H.Gs have been covered by the 
scheme and 2,36,748 V.H.Gs have received training 
upto the end of the last financial year. 

The V.H.Gs Scheme is aimed at strengthening 
health care and family welfare services in the rural 
areas. It aims at providing adequate health care facili¬ 
ties to the rural people at their door-steps, as part of 
(he Government’s endeavour to provide simple medi¬ 
cal aid within the reach of every citizen by organising 
a cadre of medical, para-medical personnel and health 
guides chosen by the community. 

The Village Health Guide assists in the immuniza¬ 
tion programme, distribution of nutrition supplements, 
treatment of malaria and collection of blood slides, 
propagation of small family norm and provision of 
supplies of non-clinical methods of family planning. 

Under this Scheme, every village or community 
with a population of l,4)Uti selects one representative 
who is willing to serve tile community and enjoys its 
confidences. The responsibility of the Government 
is limited to providing training and technical guidance 
to these guides. 

The Scheme was introduced in the country on 
October 2, 1977, and the Scheme is being implemented 
in phases. 

The Sixth and final phase of the Scheme com¬ 
menced on April 1, 1983. 

(Continued from page 29) 

this is not successful, addition of a mild diuretic drug 
like thiazadc may be needed to get rid of the excess 
salt as well water from the extracellular space. In 
severe cases, more potent drugs are used. 

Thus population studies in different parts of the 
world seems to indicate that areas vi<h very high salt 
intake have a high incidence of blood pressure while 
those wiA a low salt intake have very low incidence 
of this disepe. To get rid of the excess salt from the 
body, the kidneys need a higher level of blood pressure. 
Treatment of patients with mild rise in blood pressure 
consists of reduction of salt in the diet and adminis¬ 
tration of a mild diuretic to get rid of the excess salt 
from the body. On the basis of present data, it ap¬ 
pears We have the knowledge to virtually prevent high 
blood pressure i.e., by restricting our salt intake to 
about 1 gram per day. 

(Courtesy : AIR, Panaji) 
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Econraiic Notes 


bdud Watmvays Aotbortty to be set sp 

THE UNION GOVERNMENT has decided to set 
up an Inland Waterways Authority of India. The pro¬ 
posed Authority will concentrate its actmtics in cer¬ 
tain specific areas for rapid development of Inland 
Water Transport. 

For this purpose it is proposed to undertake a Cen¬ 
tral legislation on the lines of the draft of “Inland 
Waterways Authority of India Bill” 1982. 

An Advisory Committee comprising among others 
user interests is contemplated to be set up to advise 
the IWAI in matters relating to inland water transport 
and inland waterways. 

The National Transport Policy Committee in its re¬ 
port submitted' in 1980 had recommended constitu¬ 
tional change in the status of waterways and setting 
up of an indpendent authority at the national level for 
development and maintenance of the waterways in the 
country. 

Ecological Task Forces for Ilimachal Pradesh and 
J&K 

IT HAS BEEN decided to raise two more Ecolo¬ 
gical Task Forces of the Territorial Army for Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh and Jammu and Kashmir. At present 
there arc two such task forces deployed in the Shiva- 
liks. 

These task forces will comprise cx-scrvicemcn mainly 
drawn from the respective areas. Later, more task 
forces are expected to be raised for Rajasthan, Jammu 
and Kashmir and the North Eastern Region. 

Rehabilitalion of Bonded Labour 

THE INTER DEPARTMENT-GROUP has 
discussed the steps required to rehabilitate 31,150 
bonded labourers targeted for 1983-84. It was sugg¬ 
ested that the Slate Governments may be asked to 
send their schemes for rehabilitation early for release 
of funds. The Group was informed that central ass¬ 
istance for rehabiiriation will be Rs. 4.5 crores on a 
matching grant basis and the bonded labourers to be 
rehabilitated in Andhra Pradesh arc 3,500, Bihar 2,000, 
Karnataka 10,000, Kerala 350, Madhya Pradesh 
1,500, Orissa 7,500, Tamilnadu 1,300, and Uttar 
Pradesh 5,000. -j, 

The Group also decided that the State Governments 
should be urged that the rehabilitation of bunded lab¬ 
ourers should be even throughout the year So that the 
funds could be fully and ctlectively used. 

First Design-cnm-Development Centre for Sports Goods 

THE COUNTRY’S FIRST Design-cum-Develop- 
ment Centre is to be set up at Jullundur for providing 
a wide range of services for the development of the 
sports goods industry. The Union Ministry of Com¬ 
merce has recently sanctioned the scheme proposed by 


the State Trading Corporation for setting up the De¬ 
sign Centre. 

The STC will be funding the establishment of thk 
Centre at an estimated cost of Rs. 80 lakhs, wUch 
is expected to be commissioned shortly. 

Bagmati Irrigation and Flood Conitol Project 

THE PLANNING COMMISSION has approved 
the revised estimate of Rs. 185.70 crores for the Bag¬ 
mati Irrigation and Flood Control Project in Bihar. 

The Bagmati Irrigation Project, estimated to cost 
Rs. 5.78 crores and Bagmati Flood Control Project 
estimated to cost Rs. 6.54 crores were approved by 
the Planning Commission in 1970. Hie original irri¬ 
gation project envisaged construction of a barrage ac¬ 
ross the river Bagmati, one mile below the confluence 
of Lalbakeya with Bagmati, near Dewapur village in 
Champaran District to provide irrigation to 1,18,829 
hectares. It also included flood embankments of a 
total length of 45 miles. The flood control project 
envisaged construction of flood embankments down¬ 
stream of embankments included in the Irrigation 
Project. 

Weavers Service Centre to be set up at Almora 

A WEAVERS SERVICE CENTRE will be set up 
by the Ministry of Commerce for the first time in Al- 
niora to give proper impetus to the local woollen in¬ 
dustry and handloom sector. This b part of the special 
interest being shown by the Central Government for 
the development of hill areas. Almora district has a 
rich local tradition in wool weaving and. fhe Weavers 
Centre is expected to offer trading facilities and new 
designs by master craftsmen to the hiB weavers. 

Strategy against Drinking and Drug Abuse 

A SPECIAL WORKING GROUP ha.s been consti¬ 
tuted to formulate strategies against drinking and drug 
abuse in the country. This Group will be headed by 
Shri V. P. Marwaha, Joint Secretary in the Ministry 
of Social Welfare and has 12 other members. 

The Working Group will suggest machinery to eva¬ 
luate and monitor, on a continuing basis, the changing 
trends in drug and alcohol consumption levels in vul¬ 
nerable sections of the society, more particularly 
Mong the urban and rural under-developed groups, 

mdustrial and tribal population. 

' * 

The Group will also consider ways to develop stan 
darised educational intervention material for supply t( 
various voluntary organisations on alcohol and druj 
prevention on priority basis, in an effort to monito 
their effectiveness. The Special Group will also la] 
down guidelines for the organisations on regional an* 
national basis, training courses for the personnel en 
gaged in developmental programmes. 
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Taitetg tmc boose rites for the nind Gkely to be 

■ddeved 

AtXORDING TO THE infotmation received by 
iho Ministry of Works and Housing the State Govern¬ 
ments have strengthened the implementation and moni¬ 
toring agencies for house sites-cian-construction assis¬ 
tance scheme for rural landless workers. 

The plan allocations for 1983-84 for the schemes 
are being stepped up considerably and many of the 
State Governments are likely to achieve the targets 
envisaged for them in the Sixth Five Year Plan. 
The plan envisages allotment of house sites to 68 lakh 
famines and construction assistance to 36 lakh fami¬ 
lies. According to the available information the 
achievement during the first three years of the plan is 
about 31.73 lakh house sites and construction assis" 
tance to cover aboirt 17.67 lakh families. 

Tire scheme is being implemented' as part of the 
Minimum Needs Programme and the new 20-Point 
Piogrammc. The Minisliy of Works and Housing i.s 
monitoring its progress closely. 

Universalisation of Elementary Education 

THE ADDITIONAL ENROLMENT faiget of 
180 lakhs, at the elementary school stage, k likely to 
lie exceeded by 25 lakh children of 6—14 age group 
by the end of the Sixth Plan period. The targets of 
additional enrolment are 117 lakhs at the primary 
'-tage and 63 lakh at the middle stage. The enrolment 
at the end of 1984-85 would rise to 95 per cent and 
SO pgr cent rcspcc'ivcly at the primary and middle 
sMees, based on Ihc age group population projections 
according to 1971 census figures. 

In addition to the enrolment position through the 
formal system, it is es'imated that, for the country as 
a whole, coverage under the non-formal education 
Will be about 60 lakhs at the end of the current Plan. 
Out of this, the nine educationally backward states— 
Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar. Jammu and Kashmir, 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan. Uttar Pradesh and 
West Bengal would accoimf for 53 lakh coverage 
Thus, tlie total additional coverace at the elementary 
stage would be of the order of 265 lakhs. 

Significant increase in Drag Prodneflon 

AS A RESULT of concerted efforts made by the 
Government, the production of drugs has recorded 
significant increase. The value of the output of bulk 
drags is expected to be Rs. 325 crorcs which would be 
13 per cent higher over the previous year’s production 
of Rs. 289 crorcs. In the case of fdrmulations the 
value of production will he Rs. 1545 crorcs in 1982-83 
marking an increase of eight per cent over the previous 
year’s: production of Rs. 1430 crores. 

Alongwifh the production, export of drugs and phar¬ 
maceuticals has also recorded significant increase. In 
1982-83, the export is expected to touch Rs. 115 cro¬ 
rcs which would be nearly 21 per cent higher over 
the export for Rs. 95.41 crores in the previous year. 

NnagBongUiong micro bydel scheme In Manipur 

THE PLANNING COMMISSION has approved 
the inclusion of 3x500 KW Nungsungkhong Micro 


Hydel project in Manipur in the State’s Sixth Five 

Year Kan. 

The project envisages utilisation of the Nungsun- 
gkhong river, a tributory of Thoubal river and includes 
construction of a trench type weir, 16 metres long ac¬ 
ross the river Nun^ungkhong intercepting a catchment 
area of 31 sq. mites; a 3.3 km long power channel; 
750 metre long penstock; and a power house with an 
installation of three units of 500 kw each. 

The project is estimated to cost Rs. 1.59 crorcs. 
A provision of Rs. 30 fakhs has already been included 
for the scheme in the Annual Plan 1983-84 of power 
sector of the State. 

Massive development of non-fonnni education 

NON-FORMAL PART-TIME education for efc- 
mentary age group children, who cannot join and 
attend formal schedule due to socio-economic reasons, 
is being developed as a massive alternate supporting 
system to formal schooling in the country. 

The thrust and extent of coverage is in the nine- 
backward states identified by the Centre—Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, Assam, Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal. Special centra] assistance is being given to 
these Slates. The cost of the scheme is being equally 
shared by the Centre anj State governments. During 
1982-83, a total grant of Rs. 4.62 crores was given to 
these States under the scheme. The total assistance 
received by the States since 1980-81 is of the order 
of Rs. 8.82 crores out of the Sixth Plan outlay of 25 
crores. 

During the year just ended—1982-83, the total 
non-formal education in the country has been of the 
order of 24 lakhs, through 1,00,000 non-formal 
centres. 

Scheme to encourage use of energy and water saving 
devices 

THE GOVERNMFNT has given Rs. 150 lakhs as 
Central assistance to six Stales in March this year 
under its scheme to encourage the use of energy and 
water saving devices. Gujarat has been given Rs. 88.10 
lakhs, Madhya Pradesh—26.44 lakhs, Karnataka 
24.08 lakhs, Bihar—5.75 lakhs, Kerala—3 lakhs and 
Orissa—2.63 lakhs. 

This scheme was introduced by the Union Ministry 
of Irrigation in the last financial year. Under this sch¬ 
eme, subsidy is given to the farmers who opt for using 
the energy and water saving devices like solar pumps, 
wind mills, hydrams, sprinkler and drip irrigation etc. 
The subsidy admissible for solar pumps is 75 per cent 
to the small and marginal farmers and 33-113 per cent 
to others. For other type of devices, the rate of subsi¬ 
dy is 50 per cent to small and marginal farmers and 
20 per cent to others. 

Moltar Thermal Power Station Extension 

The Planning Commission has approved the Mottur 
Thermal Power Station Extension in Tamil Nadu for 
inclusion in the State’s Sixth Plan. Estimated to cost 
Rs, 238.28 crorcs, the 420 MW project is to be taken 
up for implementation during 1983-84. 
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Books 


SqcM Profile of Arid Zone Cbildr^ 

Sodbd Proffie ChiUna in Zone of Rajasftan 
K. K. »n|A : NaOenal lastttBte of PaUle Co<^ 
ntten & ChSd Development, S Siri InstitirtioiUd 
Area Hun Khas, New DeOri—llOOK : pp 2«1; 
price Papoback Re. 40 Library EdlOen Re. 70. 

INTERNATIONAL Year of the Child promoted by 
the UN instilled in us not only the awareness of value 
of a child as a future citizen, but also resulted in a ple¬ 
thora of studies covering various dimensions of child 
care and development, 'file study under review *l^al 
Profile of Children in Arid 2jone of Rajastlm’ is the 
outcome of the recommendation of the national plan 
of action drawn during the International Year of the 
Child in India, 

The study covers four districts of Rajasthan-Jais- 
almer. Banner, Jodhpur and Bikaner. Survey was 
conducted in 300 households from 20 villages in the 
5 districts. 60 community leaders in addition, were 
interviewed for cross-checking information gathered. 

Economically the districts are extremely poor-form¬ 
ing integral part of thought Prone Area Progi^me- 
with very low agricultural production. Amenities Kke 
drinking water or housing is still a far cry. Belonging 
mostly to the scheduled caste, the majority is ostracis¬ 
ed by society. National Rural Employment Scheme 
might have offered some economic gains, but no 
social recognition. 

Data analysed showed, no credit to our National 
Family Planning programme, “44 per cent of nuclear 
families and joint families had two children vvhile one 
child was found in 37 per cent of nuclear families and 
one-third of joint and nuclear famifies respectively; 
No multinational children food has invaded the area 
and breast feeding of the child is common, assuring 
same resistance power. “Around 14 per cent fami¬ 
lies had never faced any problem and common illness 
of children in their families." 

Enrolment in primary school has' improved, but 
dfop-out rates are higher, as is the glaring disparity in 
educational opportunities between boys and girls. 
‘Balwadis are non-existant’, but, asserts the study, ‘non- 
formal education and ils potential was partially re¬ 
alised’. Sample shows that 159 families had non¬ 
school going children. Reason is obvious. Gainful 
employment of the child or his help is needed at home. 

What about malnutrition which inhibits a child’s 
ability to cope with the challenges of daily existence ?’ 
Prime Minister’s new 20-point programme highlights 
development programme for children and women. In¬ 
tegrated child development scheme of the Ministry 
of Social Welfare, to be extended to 1000 projects 
by the end of current plan, though well conceived, is 
a drop in the ocean. Integrated Rural Development 
Programme has approached the Planning Commission 
for a huge outlay for the next plan period if the pro- 
verty line is to be reduced, as committed, from 
50 per cent to 40. Where are the resources ? 

Public Cooperation, nay public involvement, will 
go a long way to supptement Government and volun¬ 
tary efforts. Liesure hours, if any, in arid zones are 
spent in .^hting the adverse effects of unkind nature. 


Where is the time to form Mahila Mandals or Youth 
Ou]» for collective action ? 

To a sensidve mind, the study will leave an impress. 
Ibis is verily out couatnr and many of the rural com¬ 
munities struggle hard for existence. He will think 
twice wasting water in the city when his feHow being 
in the arid zone has to treck miles for a pitcher of 
water’. We should be grateful to NIPOCD and to 
Shri KK Singh for giving a graphic picture of the 
condition of the citizens to be. 

S. N. Bbritacharaya 

Economic Planning in India 

Phimiiig to India and die Sixth Pibui by D. M. Mittbani 
Vora & Co. PubHsbers Pvt Ltd. Bombay. Pages vi-112. 
Rs. 20|-. 

ECONOMIC PLANNING has become a common 
phenomenon, particularly b underdeveloped econo¬ 
mies, where it has been adopted to break the vicious 
circle of poverty and socio economic backwardness. 

Planning influences and directs the entire range of 
activitie.s of a modem society with all its ramifications. 
A planned policy for growth and development is, thus, 
comprehensive as well as complicated. 

The book, under review, attempts to provide, in a 
small compass, a precise and comprehensive analytical 
review of the thirty years of planning process in the 
country with a historical background and theoretical 
base for the benefit of the average reader. An analysis 
and evaluation of the Sixth Five Year Plan is con¬ 
tained in the book with a view to keeping the reader 
abreast of the current planning phenomenon obviating 
his need to go throu^ the voluminous original Plan 
Document. 

It divides into five chapters plus appendices, biblio¬ 
graphy and index. Apart from general readers, this 
monograph can be a source of ready reference to 
student community of commerce and economics. 

—S. K. Ohawan 

Our confributors: 

V. R. Desai—^Director, Visveswaraya Institute of 
Socio-Economic Research, Bombay; T. N. Kbosboo— 
Secretary, Deptt, of Environment, Govt, of India; 
HmI Dev Goyal—Professor erf Economics, Lai 
Bahadur Sbastri National Academy of Administration, 
Mussoorie; Adiok K. Raina—^BAIF, CRS, Unili 
Kanchan, Maharashtra; Saffsh Iba—^Asstt. Editor, 
Hnandal Express, New Delhi; T. V. Satyanaryaiint— 
Spedal Correspondent, United News of India, New 
Elelhi; G. C. Dwivc^B-—AssU. Information Ofl^r, 
Press Information Bureau, Jaipur; Ar}aa Singli and 
V. K. Sbarma—Jt. Director, Agriculture (Soil Conser¬ 
vation) and Water Etevelopment Specialist, respectively, 
D<^tt. of Agriculture, Haryana; Kanwar Prafca^ 
Chand—^Research Officer, Agro-Econoraic Research 
Centre, Himachal Pradesh Univ»sity, Sfimla; P. N. 
Kend, P. S. Shant md Dar^n Sta^~Frait Re¬ 
search Station, Udheywatla, Jammu, (J&K); D. N. 
Lenka—Lecturer in Commerce, Keonjhar College, 
Keonjhar, Orissa; Dr, N. G. K, Sbanaa—^Lecturer, 
Goa Medical College PanaJ!; 8. N. Matlaciarya— 
Literary oitic; S. K. IBtaawan—literary critic. 
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The 20-poiiii programme 
uonitoriiig cell report*.. 




The country has made a steady progress in eradicating illiteracy. But 
the main hurdle in the progress has been the rapid growth of population. Literacy 
which was 5.35 per cent in 1901 has gone up to 36.17 in 1981. For males, 
it is 46.74 per cent and for females 24.88 percent. More attention has to be 
given to female education. 

Adult education is slew in take off. During 1982-83, this programme was 
expected to be further developed. Against the Sixth Plan target of additional 
enrolment of 180 lakh children in classes I to VIII, 29.25 lakh children were 
enrolled in 1980-81 and 48.43 lakh children in 1981-82. According to the 
targets for the year 1982-83, 40 lakh children m the age group 6-14 years are 
to be enrolled in schools and 55.85 lakh adults arc to bemade literate. 
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The 20-point programme 
monitoring c^ll reports . . . 



Rapid increase in 
forest cover 

The National Forest Policy enunciated in 1952 advocates the maintenance of 
60 p5r cent of the area inhilly tracks and 20 per centofthearea in the plains 
or one-third of the entire geographical area of the country under forest cover. 

At present about 12 per cent of the country’s land surface is classed as forest 
lands. The new forest policy announced recently gives thrust to the generation 
of employment for rural and tribal population and rapid increase in forest cover 
including grass cover on denuded lands unfit for permanent agriculture. 

I Under the Sixth Plan, centrally sponsored schemes on social forestry, in¬ 
cluding firewood plantation have been undertaken in 100 districts at the cost of 
Rs. 100 crore. During 1982-83, 211.72 crore trees were planted in\diffetient . 
parts of the country as against the target of 196.14 crore trees to be planted. 
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What stands between ns and rationality? 
traditions! religion! education! media! 

Perhaps, the foursome make the mix which tends to mess-up matters! 

To share thoughts with you on this vital issue 
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Nationalised banks, a critique 

Lending powerful support to the rationale of bank nationalisation, the author questions the 
simplistic approach to assess their performance in isolation of the existing overall develop¬ 
ment strategy. While spelling out the big job these banks do, Mr. Kabra exposes their fail¬ 
ings too in very clear terms. He concludes the critique saying that “in the second decade oj 
nationalised hanking, a lot of fresh thinking is called for, before the promises held out by 
them are turned into a reality." 


Kama] Nayan Kabra 


STATE TAKE-OVER of commercial banks in 
India followed a good deal of controversy and a lot 
of campaigning, both for and against. On the basis 
of their analysis and perception of the working of 
privately-owned (or, rather, monopolies—controlled) 
banks, many arguments were advanced by both the 
protagonists and the antagonists. These arguinents 
continue to play a part in determining the criteria 
for evaluating the performance of the public sector 
commercial banks. 

At the time of their take-over, the official circles 
pointed a picture of what may be expected to follow. 
These official policy-orientations also came to ^acquire 
a place in various expectations aroused by the take¬ 
over of banks. For example, it was officially stated 
in the Parliamentary debate, “Indeed, it shall be our 
endeavour to ensure that the needs of productive 
sectors of the economy, and in particular those of 
farmers, small-scale industrialists and self-employed 
professional groups are met in an increasing measure. 
It will be one of the positive objectives of nationalised 
banks to actively foster the growth of new and pro¬ 
gressive entrepreneurs and to create fresh opfxir- 
tunities for hitherto ne^cctcd and backward areas 
in different parts of the country. The banks will 
now be better placed. to serve the farmer and to 
promote agricultural production and rural develop¬ 
ment generally. Public ownership will also help to 
curb the use of bank credit for speculative and other 
unproductive purposes. By severing the link between 
the major banks and the bigger industrial croups 
which have so far controlled them, government believe 
that the step they have taken will also bring about 
the right atmosphere for the development of adequate 
professional management in the banking field. 

The appraisal criterfa 

On the basis of the above, it is possible to directly 
deduce a certain set of credit and banking policy 
guidelines which provide the touch-stones for having 
a retrospective view on public sector banking. These 
will largely be similar to a set of criteria thrown up 
by a critical social review of private sector banking 
as it developed and operated in India. In so far as 
the statistician banks did away with private ownership 
and control, it may potentially lead to dispensing with 
the unhealthy practices associated with the earlwr 
dispensation. 


Such a process of picking up the criteria for ptj 
formance appraisal of state-owned banks is simpltsti 
and may well be misleading. State ownership dot 
not automatically realise the potential it creates. 1 
fact, the very capability to produce such results 
dependent on a number of objective factors otht 
thM ownership. Just as certain schools of thougl 
ignore the role of ownership pattern in motivatic 
and performances, many others err in assuming th, 
ownership patterns are by themselves capable i 
realising any set of objectives, irrespective of a larj 
number of other objective factors and constraint 
An unrealistic set of expectations are a sure invitafii 
to despondency. 

The point I am making may well be illustrated 1 
referring to the advice given by the Governor of tl 
Reserve Bank of India, Shri C. D. Deshmukh, 

1948 over the question of ‘nationalisation’ of the RE 
Among other things, he said, “it was not possil 
to be dogmatic about the nationalisation issue v' 
way or the other, on a final analysis, it did not mu 
matter whether the Bank was run as it was fh 
constituted, or was nationalised ... it was all a qu( 
tion of timing and fitting the character of the iiistituti 
to the pattern of the country’s econonij 
He clarified it by maintaining that “when busini 
and commerce, to a large extent, were to remz 
within the private sector, it w'as not at all necessr 
that the main part of the banking system should 
run as a nationalised institution.” 

To me, it appears that this view on the irrelevar 
and incompatibility of nationalised central bank 
a predoininantijj private enterprise economy, thou 
misconceived, ig based on the recognition and ov 
stretching of the important role played by the cha 
cter of the economy and the State and the methc 
of management and policies which derive from the 
Just as it was not thought necessary that, given 
overall character of ownership' pattern in the econor 
the Bank should be in the public hands, similar!) 
was not necessary that all the desired things wo 
follow once the ‘magic’ of public ownership is brou 
into play. 

The credit system and the policy Arameworfc 

Despite the fai^ that the considerations mentio 
above are well-known and generally accqited. 
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becomes esseotial to refer to them because many 
unrealktic aatici|iatioiu are made from Stateowned 
b a^lM and in the fact of the emerging reaUty a feeling 
of despair is spread concmming the rationale of ending 
mooc^listic control over commercial banks. The 
pmin domain of banks is the credit system—or at 
least the major organised sector component of it. 
How the credit s^tem can reshape and refashion the 
e co n omic patton and to what extent it becomes an 
io^Kntant consideration in deciding what can be 
expected from public sector banking. The methods 
of management, control, orgmisational set-up, per¬ 
sonnel, particularly the choice of chairmen and 
directors and the general tenor of economic policies, 
particularly the pattern and strategy of development 
ue a certain kind of over-riding influences which 
play a decisive role in determining the limits and 
possibilities of public sector banking. Many consc-' 
quences and limitations of the general economic policy 
and of the chosen strategy of development are often 
WTon^Uy placed at the doors of nationalised banks. 

ITie relevant questions to ask of the credit policy, 
and consequently of the public sector banks, arc to 
be found within the context of the overall, actually 
operationalised development strategy. In this sense, 
the question ought to be; was credit policy and the 
system of public sector banking an effective imple¬ 
mentation, control and progressing instrument for the 
development strategy sought to be implemented under 
the aegis of overall national level planning? What¬ 
ever may be the rhetoric, the prime purpose behind 
(he State takeover of banks was to facilitate certain 
important changes which were introduced in our 
strategy*of development. Before coming to tiic details 
of these new pressures and challenges, some general 
propositions must be made. Criteria for an appraisal 
of public sector banks are more appropriately selected 
in terms of the operational elements of the strategy 
of development rather than in terms of the stated 
goals either of planning or of the nationalisation. 
“Credit follows and|or facilitates development, but 
cannot determine or bring about development; and 
this is so despite Schumpeter !” (Kamal Nayan Kabra 
‘Credit Policy and Development’, Commerce Annual 
1980). 

Limitations of flie poKcy move 

Commercial banks can and dp create and allocate 
finance—money capital—^which is essential to initiate 
the process of production in a private enterprise, 
market economy. They can discriminate in many 
ways for achieving some specific objectives with 
respect to structure, pattern and rate of growth of 
production. They may “create” credit and thereby 
increase the rate of saving. But how far, in what 
ways and under what constraints ? If the real avail¬ 
abilities of goods and services are not there to 
correspond with such banks’ stimulated rate of invest¬ 
ment. many fiscal and financial unbalances will mark 
the resulting economic processes. If the allocation of 
bank credit fails to conespond to the distribution of 
contnri over other investible resources this situation 
may han^r growth in certain sectors without comp¬ 
ensatory results elsewhere. In an environment of non- 
spontanMUs. induced process of growth, a battery of 
conventimiai and non-conventional tools of control, 
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steermg, regulalicHi and acceleration are required. 
These tods—amemg which the operation of public 
sector banks find a place—cannot determine the policy 
intent as well as the outcomes resulting from the str¬ 
ucture of the economy. The, whole thing is a matter 
of planned, purposive use of powerful instruments 
like public sector banks controlling over 90 per cent 
of bank credit and deposits and a little less share of 
bank toanches. 

Why bhuBe banks alone 

Thus one has to realise the limitations of a policy 
move like nationalisation, even though over a longer 
period (Sie may hope to see some influence emanating 
from the very nature of the. instruments forged and 
utilised. In fact, the very process of bringing a certain 
Idnd of instruments and institutions like public sector 
banks itself is an element of the general socio-econo¬ 
mic framework whose impact is bound to remain un¬ 
mistakable. But this dynamic cannot be allowed to 
cloud the impact of many other more critical choices 
like those concerning the overall strate^ of develop¬ 
ment (defining the content, agents, beneficiaries, time- 
horizon, sharing of costs and benefits, pace, etc. of 
development) and the political and cultural choices 
(like the relative weights in the political process of 
those who are both relatively and absolutely deprived 
and those whose poHtical, coustitiitional rights con¬ 
flict with the efiective improvement of the conditions 
of the deprived). These considerations arc important 
because the public sector banks arc often derided for 
not accomplishing what its controllers do not even use 
them for obtaining. 

The true perspective 

To put the whole issue in perspective, let it be re¬ 
membered that even while the heat of the move to 
take-over the banks was on, it was emphasised that 
“this is not the beginning of a new era of nationali¬ 
sation ... even 5tcr nationalisation, the legitimate 
credit vUeeds of private industry and trade, big or 
small will be met.” What is meant is that whatever 
industries are licensed and encouraged to come into 
existence, whether they be under the control of MRTP 
companies or FERA companies, they will continue to 
obtain from the taken-over banks all their credit needs 
without any general discrimination. In view of this 
statement of policy, it is naive to fling the facts on 
the growth of concentration of economic assets and 
power under the control of large industrial houses as 
evidence of the non-effectiveness of public sector 
banks. 

If the presently accruing economic surpluses arc 
used, under the presently obtaining property distribu¬ 
tion pyramid, for setting up newer and bigger industr¬ 
ies, banks cannot but provide credit to them. If about 
60 per cent of the outstanding credit goes to account 
holders in size-groups in cxce-ss of Rs. 10 lakhs, this 
is the logic of the evolving, industrial .'ind commer¬ 
cial structure. If banks were not to follow largely a 
similar policy, they would be flush with liquidity 
they would not know what to do with. Not that 
there is no scope whatsoever for limiting credit Jo 
these uze-groups, but to expect it to change the rela¬ 
tive posiffon substantially is to ignore the logic of the 
industrial commercial structure wc have in our midst. 
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The “acUw” role of credit allocation is mutdi leu 
compared to its passive, fadUtating role. 

Smular/y, if indusiry and trade receive four to five 
limes me credit rcceivfd by agriculture, one need sot 
buune tne bunas excessively lor not stoppmg bemg 
subservient to more organised, urban ana large Sued 
units dominated sectors. The pbenomenai increase in 
and the ptupuraon of capitalist farming, significant 
incieases in tbe use of purchased inputs and marketed 
proportion ol output in agriculture and the opening of 
about 75 per cent bank branches in rural and semi- 
urban areas cannot go very far in changing the scene, 
ihis IS because the size, turnover, and hxed and work¬ 
ing capital of even a small scale, meiropulitan small- 
scale enieiprise would be many times tbe assets, capiud 
outlay and turnover of a. big farmer with 10 acres of 
iriigaicd laud. 

in one word, deconcenliation of economic resources 
and powers has temamed at tbe level of a declared 
pubey ubjecave for reaiising while operaUonal policy 
iniuaiives have been weak, talteiing and inconsistent. 
Ihe logic of our variant of the mixed economy and 
our strategy of treating ibe resource rich as the king¬ 
pins and major ageni-caialysts of "development” have 
relentlessly added to the forces of inequity. But for 
the steps like take-over of banks controlled by industrial 
oligarchies, the processes of concentration and centra¬ 
lisation would have been stronger. But ihe tail cannot 
wag the dog; credit largely goes, accept over a long 
period, where the demand tor it is, and ^e demand is 
determined by the ownership structure and size-pattern 
of industry and trade. This especially so because the 
banks are asked to follow commercial principles. 

Hie big jobs these banks do 

Coming as bank nationalisation did as a major 
mechanism for taking credit to tbe larger farmers who 
provided the backbone of the green revolution ushered 
in 1966-67, the success of public sector banking consists 
in effecting such a great expansion of tbe banking in¬ 
frastructure (particularly in rural areas and pooily 
banked regions) that is massive deposit mobilisation 
(about 10 limes higher) enabled the needs of credit 
for purchasing modem scientific inputs for Hyv tech¬ 
nology based agriculture being met without starving 
industry of its normally growing requirements. Much 
more important than the relative proportion of credit 
going to agriculture is the absolute sum of over 
Rs. four tliousand crores made available to about one 
crorc agriculturist account holders. Add to these small 
borrowers the number of over one million small indus¬ 
trial units, and one gets an idea of the job that the 
public sector banks have accomplished in providing 
some correctives to the logic of the market forces. 

Thus in terms of .strengthening of banking infrastruc¬ 
ture, in terms of playing an important role in imple¬ 
menting the green revolution package of measures in 
Indian agiiculture and in terms of giving access to 
millions of men of small means, the measure of State 
ownership and management of commercial banks made 
a marked contribution to the implementation of the 
strafegv of development which emerged towards the 
close of sixties. Private banks, with the stranglehold- 
of monopolies. Anglo-Saxon banking principles, 


strengthened by the pursuit of short-run, conimeroia] 
profit and hamstrung by the detailed admiaistrative 
meddling called social cpntrol, woulti have frustrated 
the ‘Gi^ Revolution’ and through its backwash effects 
tbe entire growth strategy evolved since the days of 
the annual plans m the mid-sixties. 

The policy goals 

Tlus'lfi not to say that the pubhc.sector baoks could 
not have made a better contuDution to social ohjecuyes 
even wnhm the constiaants we have lecogmseq' so ex- 
phchJy and, one may add, lorceruiiy. in order to 
examine this question, let us try to see what the 
concretely spccihed pohey goals were tor which the 
banxs worked, it has been stated by the Chairmau 
and Managing Director of one of the major taxeu-ovei 
banks that tne following are the major goals, targets 
and programmes currently pursued by the public sector 
banks :— 

(1) Stepping up credit to priority sectors to 40 

per cent of the total by 19»5. 

(2) Achieving credit-deposit- ratio of 60 per cent 
by the rural and' semi-urban branches on au 
on-going basis. 

(3) Stepping up credits to the weaker sections, 
within borrowed limits, of Rs. 10,000, to at 
least 50 per cent of direct agricultural ad¬ 
vances by 1983. 

(4) Increasing advances to weaker and small 
scale industries with credit limit of Rs. 25,000 
and below, to 12.5 per cent of the total 
advances to such sectors by 1985. 

(5) Lending under Differential Rale of Interest 
Scheme to be at least one per cent of total 
credit and making at least two-thirds of such 
advances to scheduled castes, etc., anti 
making such advances at least 0.4 per cent 
of total credit. 

(6) Carrying banks to unbauked areas. 

It is apparent that in terms of the chosen policy, 
agriculture, small industries, artisaps, village crafts, 
scheduled castes, tribes and backward sections are to 
be given special treaitraent by the banks. Regional 
rural banks were specially designed to facilitate these 
tasks. Agricultural credit came to amount to neaily 
16 per cent of the total. Larger credits than before 
on softer terms became available to many people ot 
small means. Also the regional spread of banking 
improved. 

But k that all one would expect from banks'as an 
instrument of planning and public policy? Even a 
cursory look at the nature of the objectives set for the 
banks suggests that even if these objectives are fully 
realised, they cannot make a substantial or reckonable 
difference to the economy. Even the operation of the 
strategy of development embodied in various five yeai 
plans would require a very much enriched set of ob 
jectives and programmes for the banks than the one 
we have seen was actually given to the banks. There 
fore, it may be said that adequate attempts to maki 
- ' greater use of the banks as agents of development wa' 
not made. 
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The bBfetKxahc hiui^tag 

Opeialtoaaiisation of these policies, progtaouaes 
and prioidtla katves qmy questions <n national im¬ 
portant for ad hoc dedsKm-making the managers 
ctf the banks. Hims is very little social control over 
these decisions, extpt that the decision-makers aie 
selected 1^ governmental authorities, though in prac¬ 
tice the eftective field of choice is fairly circumscribed. 
Since these unspecified asi»cts are a subject of the 
banker’s decision-making without any clear-cut princi¬ 
ples (rf decision-making (like those following from 
public ownership, as e.g., discussed in “public sector 
banking’’ by Kabra, K. N., and R. R. Suresh, New 
Delhi, 1970), being given and enforced, it becomes an 
area for the interplay of bureaucratic motivation. 
Since the performance of the banks is judged in terms 
of the poUcy giriddines, overall growfii of deposits and 
advances, branch expansion and banking profits by the 
controlling Ministry (Department of Banking) and the 
Reserve Bank of India and the Parliament, a great deal 
of scope gets genert^fM for bureaucratic discretion, 
particular^ wi»h respect to overall size W credit crea¬ 
tion, and its regional, sectoral, industrywise and inter¬ 
firm allocation. Here the RBI has to continue with the 
conventional methods of regulating overall liquidity in 
the economy in much the same way as it did with 
respect to private banks. As before, there is a much 
tighter control over the structure of interest rates by 
the RBI. 

From the point of view of macro-level management 
of the, economy, the non-internationalisation of macro¬ 
social rules of decision-making consequent upon the 
introduction of public ownership through appropriafe 
institutional devices and direct and indirect controls, 
the macro-economic perspective based on the health 
and smooth development of the economy as a whole 
fails to become operational. The problems of indirect 
steering of the monetary and credit system continue to 
remain practically as valid with public sector banking 
as it was with respect to private banks. 

The disease, its diagnosis 

Just to take one illustration, let us examine the role 
of public sector banks in an iniSationary situation when 
public policy is powerfully geared to price stability. 
Since the contribution made by a public sector bank to 
the process of price stability is no part of its perfor¬ 
mance assessment and the general “growth” criteria 
continue to rule, the RBI and the Finance Min'stry 
have to Sep in in order to make the banks follow a 
restrictive policy, particularly with respect to advances 
to trade against inventories. One would have expected 
that a “public” sector bank would have as much stake 
in price stabilitv as the central monetarv and econo¬ 
mic authorities have! But yet the new bank managers 
will look to RBI directions and not infreauentlv may 
try to bypass these “restrictions" for pursuing so-called 
“corporate” interests 

This failure to internalise a macro-economic, societal 
perspective mav probably be seen at its worst when 
one sees how the black economy operators fgiven the 
symbiotic intertwining of the official and unofficial 
(“Number Two”) economics, one wonders what and 
who is excluded! make use of the "publK" sector 
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banking fadliti^ and channels with as much ease and 
impunity as they operated in the days prior to state 
take-ovK ct the banks, One may recall that an argu¬ 
ment given with great force for pleading the case of 
banks' t)sdte-ov» was the presumed diffi^ties for the 
black economy after the banks are removed from 
private control. Referring to the illegal transactions in 
foreign exchange, most of which are put through by 
private commercial banks, it was often suggested that 
most of such avenues can be taken care of by 
nationalisation of private banks. 

But, surely such things cannot follow ipso jacto from 
natlonalbatioD. 

A lot of fredi lUnUng needed 

Tile new bankers, seeking growth and growing 
business, with competition seeping down to the branch 
level, would in ail probability close their eyes about 
the black or white side of their customers’ business. 
Further more, no-co-ordination has been achieved by 
the banks' with the tax authorities either. 

Competitive, seK-defeating advertising, excessive 
recruitment of personnel and the play of many extra¬ 
neous forces in recruitments are also attributed to 
dominance of micro-management perspective. No doubt 
compared to the murky deals of the private bankers 
such practices as well as open fraud cases pa’e into 
insignificance. As N. Dannis, M.P. referring Palai 
Central Bank, Laxmi Bank, Vivian Bose Commission’s 
findings about the anti-national and anti-social activities 
of Dahnia Jain Companies, with active involvement 
of banks under their control, said “if similar ennuiries 
were conducted into the affairs of other industrial houses 
revelations would be no less startling.” But wou’d that 
be much of a consolation? Similarly, excessive clus¬ 
tering of bank branches cheek by jaws in metropolitan 
centres may also arise from the absence of macro- 
social perspective, unnecessary competition and 
pressures for metropolitan posting. 

If these shortcomings arc persisting, making much 
of the likely pay-off from nationalisation remain un¬ 
realised', it is not inconsiderably related to absence of 
an appropriate cognition of the relevant issues as well. 
Thus in the second decade of nationalised banking, a 
lot of fresh thinking is called for before the promises 
held out by nationalised banking are turned info a 
reality. D 
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Time now for a bold action 
to improve banking 

The author, with his long banking background, suggests and means to improve quail' 
tatively banking and calls on Government to bring to "bear on the task of raising efficiency 
in banks the same boldness, missionary zeal and determination it displayed when it took 
the mighty decision to nationalise hanking." 


S. L. N. Simha 


THE OUTSTANDING FEATURE of Indian 
banking is the phenomenal expansion of bpking offices. 
TTiis process had begun even prior to nationalisation in 
1969, under the stimulus of economic development, 
sponsored by our five-year plans. However, the pace 
(rf expansion was acceier^ed by nationalisation. Even 
non-nationalised banks came under this influence and 
achieved a marked expansion of their branches. The 
number of branches of commercial banks rose from 
8,321 in July 1969 to 39,177 at the end of June 1982. 
In this process, there was remarkable co-operation 
among the commercial banks, the Reserve Bank of 
India and the Central and State governments. 

Special attention was given to establishment of 
branches in the rural areas. Happily the Reserve Bank 
of India and government reversed their earlier stand 
that rural areas are of a kind of monopoly of co-opera¬ 
tive societies. The emphasis on rural banking was not 
so much to mobilise as to channel funds for the rapid 
development of the rural economy which had been 
neglected for long. 

With such hectic expansion of banking offices, it is 
but natural that quality should have suffered. In many 
cases, the banking premises have been far from satis¬ 
factory, for congenial working of the staff. The recruit¬ 
ment of junior staff and promotion from within the 
bank to higher levels of responsibility and massive 
training of staff at all levels had to be done in a great 
hurry. Taking all these into account, it must be said 
once again that the growth of banking offices is remark¬ 
able, by any standard. 

The expansion of banking offices has contributed not 
a little to the develbpment of the banking habit. I do 
not think that bank management has done anything 
spectacular in the matter of mobilisation of deposits. 
Apart from expansion of bank offices, two factors have 
contributed to substantial deposit mobilisation namely : 
(i) insurance of bank deposks and (ii)'nationallsation 
of the major segment of banking. In India, people in 
general have enormous confidence in government 
banking. Perhaps, if there is a substantial improvement 
in customer service, the banking habit could develop 
further. On the whole, considermg all the circumstances 
in this country, including the low per capita income, 
one need not feel dissatisfied with the growth of the 
banking habit that has taken place. 


Another important aspect of Indian banking is- the 
steady effort to raise the share of bank lenon to prio¬ 
rity and neglected sectors, such as agriculture, Small- 
scale industries and exports. Here again, the success 
in quantitative terms has been spcctaciflar. Bank credit 
to the priority sectors rose from Rs. 260 crores in June 
1969 to Rs. 13,618 crores in June 1981; as a percent¬ 
age of aggregate bank credit, the rise was from 14.6 
to 35.9. 

Lack of close supervision 

Any type of bank credit needs close supervision and 
this is specially so in the case of lending to small units 
in agriculture and manufacturing. Apparently this has 
not been done, with the result there are heavy over-dues. 
The objective of official policy is excellent, but there 
has been undue haste in implementation. Banks have 
not been able to recruit, in the short-run, staff of the 
requisite expertise. Supervised credit to small borrowers 
is costly to administer. Equally important is the atti 
tude of bank staff; they must be development-oriented 
with the zeal of a missionary and care of a trustee. 
Apparently, such an attitude is not very much in evi¬ 
dence. The government hoped for much loo much from 
bank nationalisation in the matter of investment of bank 
staff at all levels. Training and motivation have fo be 
intensified. 

The corollary of steady and substantial increase ir 
the share of the priority sectors in bank credit is j 
decline in the share of large and medium induslria 
units', from 60.6 per cent to 37.0 per cent. This credi 
is much costlier, since the ceiling rates arc applied t< 
it. Besides, there are considerrfjfe delays, partly at thi 
commercial bank end and partly at the Reserve Bani 
and, owing to the operation of the Credit Authorisatibi 
Scheme. Besides, public sector units compete wiffi pri 
vale sector units for the diminishing share of banI 
credit. Many large and medium units arc sick, owing t 
a combination of factors—bad management, cyclict 
swings, governmental fiscal and control policies am 
poor surveillance by banks. 

In the result, it is possible that the growth of tt 
dynamic part of the corporate sector has suffered, thoug 
how much it is hard to say. While not can I 
done about this, it wifi be helpful to bestow greah 
responslbililv on individual banks, so that they ma 
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diabuf^ c{«dit ffioie «xi>^tiou% and flexibly, witiiin 
the framed by the Reserve Bank and 

govonmeot. 

Gtjpil fat efidmit pectwmaBce 

One of the ways' of measuiiiDg the efficiency of a 
business enterprise is by its profitability. In the case of 
banks, this chterion is oreven more limited validity 
than-itt the case of an ordinary entetiffise. One does 
not know ^at “adjustments” have been made in the 
published accounts. In good old days of conservative 
banking practices, the provision for bad and doubtful 
debts used to be substantial, so that in general the 
profitability was understated. One is' not sure that this 
IS the practice currmtly. Ctae may hazard the view that 
with defaults, gnd industrial sickness galore, there may 
be a tendency to understate the provision for bad and 
doubtful debts. 

It should also be noted that deposit rates, lending 
rates, return on investment and emoluments of staff arc 
outside the control of the individual banks. They are 
determined by the Reserve Bank of India and govern¬ 
ment. The general view is that banks are, by and laigc, 
over-staSed and standards' of efficiency and discipline 
are less than warranted by the pattern of emofuments, 
ii feature noticed elsewhere to in the economy in a big 
way. 

Apart from these, a feature of Indian banking is the 
comparatively poor progress in standardisation of forms 
and procedures. Standardisation has an important role 
to pjay in cutting down costs^ cnlar^g mobility of staff 
and convenience of customers. Mechanisation should 
also be proceeded with, without taking a short-term 
view of its impact on employment, which in the long 
run will increase. 

Again, as part of tlie policy of rapid expansion of 
banking offices, branches have been set up, apparently, 
without much consideration for the establishment and 
operating costs, in relation to the volume of busines-s. 
If this becomes an endemic feature, even after 5-6 years 
of establishment of ai branch, a review must be under¬ 
taken whether the branch should not be closed down 

Even after considering all these factors, it docs scorn 
tliat the net profit of Indian banks (after provision for 
taxation, bonus, contingency reserves and ex-gratia pay¬ 
ments to staff), of about one per cent of gross earnings, 
is on the low side. In the case of foreign banks, it is 
five per cent, but they handle big accounts and operate 
niainly in the metropolitmi areas. All that one can say 
is that there is scope for higher profits or lower lending 
rates. 

A poKcy of drift and ad'hocisro 

Notwithstaijding tall claims made by government at 
the time of nationalisation of 14 big banks in 1969 
and now and then thereafter, Indian banks continue to 
be essentially lenders rather than developmental agen¬ 
cies. Substantial knowledge of the many branches of 
indtistry and facets of apiculture, deep involvement 
in the enterprise to be financed, as guide, mentor and 
watchdog enormous patience and perseverance arc 
called for in a big way on the part of bank executives 
and staff at all levels. The men at the helm of affairs 


must be persons vf. extraordinary dynamism and vision, 
i ney must enjoy the complete ooundence ot me gov* 
ernmeot and tiw'Reserve Bank and'also be given 
reasonably long tenures of office to achieve substantial 
results. Dedication and dis^Une are also needed ui a 
big way at iower levels, Tnese remarks apply" with 
equal force to people in the regulating and co-ordinatuig 
institution, namely the Reserve Bank of India. 

For this, we require a totally different type of per- 
sunneL We need thousands and thousands ot engineers, 
agticuitural scientists, economists, sociologists, 
chartered and post accountants, financial, analysts^ 
management experts and public relations men. A 
beginninji in this direction has no doubt been made, 
but the ‘beginning’ has persisted for too long. Neither 
the Government nor ti^ Reserve Bank has pursued 
this matter with vigour, vision and dedication. It has 
been a pplicy of drift and ad-hocism. It is sad that 
the pohucal leadership which had the foresight to 
bring about nationalisation in a massive way has not 
done the requisite follow-up work with the same vision 
and determination. 

The result is a banking system which looks a giant 
and all benevolent but which m reality is weak and 
inefficient. Neither the depositor nor is the borrower 
looked' after properly. The system is plagued with delays 
and delays—^in the cashing of cheques, transfer of 
money, making entries, s^tioning loans and disburs¬ 
ing loans. In pre-nationalisation days, an aggrieved cus¬ 
tomer could complain to the Reserve Bank and govern¬ 
ment; when most of the banks arc ‘undertakings' ot 
the government of India, to whom can complaints be 
made now ? Bank executives feel helpless in the matter 
of securing efficiency and discipline. All the while, bank 
executives and staff seem to be worried about and en¬ 
gaged in solving emoluments of personnel at all levels. 
There is comparatively little time for effecting improve¬ 
ments in banking policies and procedures. Nobody 
seems to be in real control of the affairs of banks. Tbeic 
is afco diarchy, with both government and the Resci-ve 
Bank having regulatory authority. 

And some suggestions to do better 

The situation needs to be remedied by determined 
action. As already mentioned, we have now a good 
frame and it needs a lot of filling and finishing. The 
reforms that are needed arc by no means revolutionary 
or spectacular. They are the ordinary principles of 
good business management and public administration 
1 shall give below my suggestions : 

ONE 

The important thing to do for sometime to come is 
to concentrate on qualitative improvement and slow 
down in respect of quantity, “better fewer, but better”, 
as Lenin said about seventy years ago, in the early 
years of the Russian revollilion. Let us go very slow 
in the matter of branch expansion and enlargement of 
the share of credit to the priority sectors. 

TWO 

There is no point in opening blindly 3-4 thousand 
banking offices a year. Even if the net increase is a few 
hundred it does not matter. The existing branches 
must be reviewed and some’ closing down must be done. 
There is no loss of prestige iii thi?. Equally important 
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is to cboqge ^ {oi»ttpo so that baidi: staff have jao$9 
space aud araetft^. way offices are now crowded^ 
is oO cooOttave to efficiency and {ffivacy to tite cad* 
UHoer. JUae ffie Oil Coipuraion’s staodaiuised 
buiidutg progranune for petrol pumps, banas must eat- 
bara on cunsuuction of strong, spadoug aad.ci^Sitt 
banaffig offices. 

THREE 

1 feel there should be a Iknit to the number of 
brancnes wmca a bank should have, perhaps in the 
range of l,2tAl—l,aUO. Whete ensung banks have 
huger brancnes, they may retain them, but no increase. 
Some swappmg of branches may become necessary. 

Fom 

Excepting the State Bank of India, and perhaj^ 2-3 
other banks, banks must coniine their offices to a region 
—^oum, Norm, West. This makes for better super- 
vision and guidance. A branch each in the 4-5 places 
like Bombay, Mew Delhi, Calcutta, Madras and Hyderar 
bad may be permitted. Some closing down of existing 
branches, and transfer pf business to other banks would 
have to take place. 

FIVE 

It is desirable to have boards of JBxecutives Directors 
for each of the banks. The executive Directors need 
not (and should not) aQ be persons with banking ex¬ 
perience in the narrow sense. They must be drawn 
from a wide background in finance, technical expertise 
in science and technology and management. There 
should also be an advisory body, meeting once in three 
or six months. Preferably, these advisory bodies should 
be on the basis of a region rather than an individual 
bank. 

SIX 

Bank staff must be increasingly ofiicer oriented, with 
a varied background mentioned earlier. The system of 
Banking Services Boards introduced sometime back is 
a good one and its scope and authority should be en¬ 
hanced. There should be a National Services Board for 
appointing very senior executives such as General 
Managers, Executive and Managing Directors. These 
appointments should be taken out of the hands of 
politicians. Nor should these executives be at the mercy 
of petty officials in the government or the Reserve 
Bank. 

SEVEN 

The Managing and Executive Directors should be 
given a reasonably long tenure of office—I would say, 
five years. Retired and about to retire people should 
not be appointed to these posts. There is a case for 
a substantia] improvement b the emoluments of top 
executives. Persons who have to run several hundred 
or a couple of thousand branches' with resources of 
several hundred crores of rupees should not be given 
starvation wages. They should be enabled to live b 
comfort and dignity and free from temptitions. The 
present policy of government is wholly unrealistic and 
short-sighted. 

EIGHT 

For banking supervision and motivation, there must 
be a new Commission, with 4-5 whole-time members, 


tbs nmk of Govetaor/] 2 ^ty of ffie 

n^eive flank. The Rtti has snpwn it emmot ^pe with 
tcie lesptMfliotmy ot Daaxmg t4gutaUoo. flfl^h cx- 
pansiwii, appumuQcnt Of sc^or oank mwcuttves, le- 
auauueot anu uauung ot Oahx petstmnel and ai^du- 
oisauun 01 lurms and pioceuuses snouid oe uie areas 
ot respunsiDiuty ot the v..ommiSiiioa. ibe tudian flanks 
Associauon and tbe Indian Instmite ot flauxens have 
pretty iiiae Ju^tmcaaoo tear conunuing. They sitouid be 
closed, dome of their work can oe passed on to tbe 
Mauonai institute ot flank Management 

NINE 

flanks must widen the area of their operations. In¬ 
vestment counselling and entrepreneurial development 
are areas wnerc tney ougnt to uo a lot. Greater depth 
IS called tor b banks’ operations. In particular, much 
closer involvement m the operauons ot bang-assisted 
industrial and ousmess uimis is needed, so as to ensure 
emciency and mtegnty on the part of the bonowers. 
Tbe banxer should be a policeman, friend, guide, pbilo- 
sopber and catalytic agent. This is the most in^ptant 
function of a bank, and not just tending. Tbs task is 
being done m a very supertici^ way at present. Unless 
this IS done, much of the effort of enlargmg substan¬ 
tially credit for the priority sectors will be fruitless. 

TEN 

1 am clear that b regard to small, and even medium 
enterprises, commercial banks should engage them¬ 
selves m what is called ’mixed’ ha nking , namely, supply 
of hnance for fixed as well as working capital. The 
State Fbanciai Corporation cannot do this job as well 
as commercial banks. 

ELEVEN 

In the case of large borrowers too, banks have to 
keep a close eye on management of the units. This will 
ateo enable banks to assess more thoroughly and ex¬ 
peditiously than at present. Actually, the banker should 
probably know, even better and more promptly, the 
financial health of the assisted unit than mai^ senior 
executives b the unit. 

TWELVE 

Reform of the Indian banking system will be in¬ 
complete without fai-reachbg changes in the co-opera¬ 
tive credit system, with somethmg like 100,000 soaebes 
and banks. Noiwithstandbg eai^st efforts spread over 
several decades, the co-operative credit system has 
proved to be weak and inefficient. I doubt if it is a 
practicable to wbd up this system b the near future, 
though for many years now the process of weeding out 
has' been going on and a via-media between commercial 
banks and co-operative societies, b the form of Re¬ 
gional Rural Banks, las also been taken up b some 
way. Tbe Regional Rural Banks too are very much 
supported by commercial banks besides, the RBI and 
State governments. Purely from the operational 
it is good to have a single banking system, bcorpi^ 
tog the functions of commerciid, co-operative and 
developmental banks. However, it has to be nded on 
wider poBlical and even administrative grounds. These 
separate entities should be allowed to continue, but they 
must be reformed. The pace of weeding out of co-ope- 
iContinued on page 25) 
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Roi^ tonkuig and outflow of rural savings 

—A case study 

Post-nationalisation period of major banks saw an unprecedented branch expansion pro¬ 
gramme mostly confined to the rural areas. This was because of the credit expansion policy 
pronounced following the nationalisation. This resulted in the outflow of rural savings to 
the urban areas. The author looks into the veracity of this hypothesis. 


K.M. GEORGE 


Bank nationalisation was directed towards the policy 
objective of credit expansion to the neglected areas and 
derUcted persons with a view to bringing about viabi¬ 
lity in the primary sector of the economy. Closely on 
the heels of this credit expansion policy pronounce¬ 
ment ther e was an unprecedented branch expansion 
programme mostly confined to the rural areas. This has 
resulted in the outflow of rural savings to the urban 
areas. This p^ier makes a modest attempt in this 
direction to look into the veracity of this hypothesis. 

Area and Mefliodology 

The ficM work of the study was conducted at Oora- 
manj village, belonging to the Muvattupuzha taluka of 
Emakulam district in Kerala. The village has a popu¬ 
lation of 5,000 as per the 1971 census belonging to 
different walks of fife. The overwhelming majority 
follow agriculture as the major occupation. The prin¬ 
cipal crops grown in this area are paddy, tapioca, coco¬ 
nut, arecanut, rubber, banana, nut meg, millets and 
pulses. A small percentage of the population is enga¬ 
ged in trade and commerce. The village has a fairly 
sound infrastructure facility. It consists of mid-fand 
area and is bordered by Muvattupuzha river on two 
sides—^north and south west. There are two Govern¬ 
ment owned lift irrigation schemes having a total com¬ 


mand area of 2,500 acres of land and putting both the 
schemes together, it lias 170 H P. motor and pump sets. 
In addition to that, a 50 H. P. motor and pump sbt is 
owned by a co-operative lift irrigation society and 
there are more than fifty privately owned lift irriga¬ 
tion pumpsets. The area under study is supplied with 
power for the last decade and a half. There is a Go¬ 
vernment High School and a Post & Telegraph office. 
Drinking water is available in abundance and the viBa- 
gers draw it mostly from own wells. There is Jfirffiy 
anyone who is beset with this problem. At a distance of 
some 5 kms. from the centre of the viUage, there is a 
branch of the State Bank of Travancore, Canara Bank, 
Federal Bank Ltd. and a co-operative Bank. 

The village is broadly divided into advanced and 
backward areas. Some 100 households each were sel¬ 
ected from both the areas at random based on propor¬ 
tionate allocation to size of land holding. 

IMscnsston 

The village has no bank in itself, though there are 
banks at a distance of 4 to 6 kilometers. People do 
have banking problems due to its very non existence 
in die village. Table 1 shows the number and amount 
of borrowal and deposit accounts in the area under 
study. 


TABLE 1 


Area-wise number and amount of deposits and borrownl accomits 


V 

Am 

Households 

Deposits 

Boirowab 



No. of 

Amount 

No. of 

Amount 



a/cs 

Hs. 

a/cs 

Rs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Advanced .. 

100 

70 

41,000 

10 

15,000 



(70,00) 

(73.21) 

(83.33) 

(92.59) 

Backward. 

JOO 

30 

15.000 

2 

1,200 



(30.00) 

(26.79) 

(16.67) 

(7.41) 


200 

too 

56,000 

12 

16,200 



(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 


Figures in brackets are the respective percentages of total. 
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Piovg^ back poor 

Some ten bottowal accounts we there with a sum 
of Rs. 15,000 in the advanced area, while the number 
of accounts is 70 and amount is Rs. 41,000|- for de¬ 
posits. For the backward area, some two borrowal 
accounts are there with a sum of Rs. 1.200!-. There 
are 30 accounts with a deposit of Rs. i.5.0001- The 
backward area accounts only for 16.67 per cent of the 
borrowaf accounts and 7.41 per cent of the amount 
advanced. Only 10 per cent of the households are 
torrowinp money in ihe advanced area as against 


hnMlnpa foUowed by mediuip size of land holdh:^. 
Some 40, 30 and 30 per cent of deposits of ttte ad¬ 
vanced area are coming from small, medium and largp 
land holding size groups, while the advances to them 
are 10, 25, and 65 per cent respectively. The swne 
trend is observed in the backward area also. The per¬ 
centage of advances to deposits show that the small 
and marginal farmers are hardly getting any meaning¬ 
ful share of their deposits. TTie case is rather pre¬ 
carious in the backward area. It k also suggestive that 
the rural deposits in general and that of the lower 
strata in particular are not used for the area of its moW- 


TABLEZ 

T01, Group and area-wise break-up of deposits and advances 

ADVANCHO BACKWARD 


TOL Group 

No. of 
houschoMt- 

Deposits 

Advances 

No. of 
households 

Deposits 

Advance 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Less than 1 aac 

. ... (>0 

40 

10 

75 

35 

5 

1 to 3 acres 

25 

30 

25 

20 

40 

15 

Above 3 acres 

I.*! 

30 

65 

5 

25 

go 


,... (.Figures .show percentages). 

2 per cent in the backward area. In the ca.se of de¬ 
posits, the share of backward area is 43 and 37 
per cent for accounts and amount respectively. Some 
70 and 30 per cent of the sample rural households 
account for deposits in the advanced and backward 
areas at ihe rate Of Rs. 586!- and Rs. 500!- respec¬ 
tively. In fact, of the total deposits only 29 per cent 
is ploughed back to the village economy in the form 
of advances. Again area-wise brakc-up shows that 
while 36 per cent is the advance in the advanced area 
of the total deposits, the share of the backward area 


lisation. as is evidenced by the negligible if not dismal, 
credit deposit ratio. 

Table 3 shows the extent of irrigation facilities avail¬ 
able in both the areas vis-a-vis deposits and advances. 

Area under irrigation up only if holding is up 

In the advanced area, small and marginal farmers 
have irrigation facilities for 75 per cent of their land 
holding while their counterparts in the backward area 
have only 30 per cent of their land under irrigation. For 


TABLE 3 


10L Groupwi.se extent irf irrigation 


TOL Croup 

Advanced 


Back wart 


Deposits 

Advances 

Inigation 

Deposits 

Advances 

Inteatlott 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Less than 1 acre .... 

40 

10 

75 

35 

5 

30 

1-3 acres . 

30 

25 

80 

40 

15 

SO 

Above 3 acres 

.50 

65 

95 

25 

80 

65 


is only 8 per cent. Thus, it shows clearly well that 
irrespective of the degree of development of the rural 
economy it is a predbrninantly deposit mobili.sation 
centre and marginally, if not nominal, advance boosting 
base. TTierefore, the emerging inference is that the 
more backward an area is, the poor the plough back of 
resources. 

Total operational land holding (TOL) size wise 
analysis may bring about further and interesting in-( 
sights. Table 2 shows the area-wise break-up of ad¬ 
vances and deposits. 

Credit deposit ratio Bc^Bbk 

Table 2 shows that there is a concentration of small 

12 


the medium farmers this percentage is 80 and 59 res¬ 
pectively. As far as the large farmers' are concerned, 
it is 95 and 65 per cent for the advanced and back¬ 
ward areas. 

The inference that could be drawn is that as the 
sia of holding increases, the area under irrigation a^ 
goes up, of course, the advanced area having an edge 
over its counterpart. In the advanced area, ft is omy 
the small and marginal farmers who do not gw ade¬ 
quate credit, in spite rf the fast that they have 75 pet 
cent of their land under inigation. In the case of bi^- 
ward arew, only the large fanners do get a sizeable 
chunk of credit. Therefore, it is Uk eadwit of irri¬ 
gation facilities which decide to greater extent tlw 
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idoQgh back q[.<kposits in the form bt advances for, it 
u (Hie of the naior fai^rs influeadhg the demand for 
rural cr^t. 

However, the inadecjuatc cre^t to the small 
and marginal farmers m the advanced area, despite 
having tremendous irrigation facilities is worth analy¬ 
sing. Floor credit absorption capacity is one of the 
m^or factors coming In The way of the steady flow of 
credit to the backward area md the small and margi¬ 
nal farmers in the advanced area. 

tioBceded fiecarity oonscioasacss 

The lukewarm ^proach of the bankers towards the 
poor farmers and backward areas with concealed secu¬ 
rity consciousness dictated by risk aversion tendency is 


beqn used with a view to bringing about linkages and 
s|Htad ^ects for effecting viability. 

it is obseived that this type of i^ sided develop¬ 
ment is mosdy due to the directive imposed from the 
top for rural banking, whereas from within, there was 
neither any zeal, accepunce and preparedness nor had 
any required expertise to go to the rural areas. 

This outflow of rural savings has a plurality of cau¬ 
ses, in addition to the above mentioned cardinal ones. 
The poor extension service rendered i.s one of the 
major ailments for not making advances to the ruralites. 
This inadequate and superfluous extension activity has 
had its own effects on the rural economy in general and 
in the rural advances in particular. Therefore, many a 


TABLE 4 

TOL group area aod subsidiary occiqration-uise break up—Deposits and .4dranres 

ADVANCED BACKWARD 


TOL Group 

1 


fiouseholds Deposits Advances Jiouschotds Deposits Advances 
wltb subs. with subs, 

occupation occupation 

2 3 4 S 6 ~~ T 


Less than 1 acre ... 12 3,000 1,000 6 2,000 500 

1-3 acres. s 38,000 15,000 4 17,000 5,000 

Above 3 acres . . 3 30,000 20,000 2 16,000 8,000 


(Figures are in Rupees). 


one of the major growlh impeding factors. This in tact, 
arrests the tempo of rural development programmes 
and policies enunciated by the concerned agencies. The 
bankers tind it alternatively easier to make urban ad¬ 
vances with their inherited and accumulated experience 
and expertise. Thus it has become an easy business 
to mobilise deposits from the rural poor to make ad¬ 
vances to the urban community which is by and large 
engaged in non-agricultural activities. Therefore, it 
amounts to robbing Peter to pay Paul. This trading 
of rural prosperity, which is the outcome of multiple 
sacrifices, to the urban rich, is both untenable and un¬ 
desirable for it undermines the cannons of equity con¬ 
siderations and balanced regional growth and rural de¬ 
velopment programmes. 

Rural deposits siphoned off 

Thp foregoing table shows that there arc some 1- 
and 6 small and marginal farmers, eight and four 
medium farmers as well as tliree and two large far¬ 
mers in the advanced and backward areas. '1 he credit 
d^sit ratio owing to subsidiary occupation is 3.3 and 
25 per cent for small and marginal farmers, 39 and 
29 per cent for medium farmers and 67 and 50 per cent 
for large farmers for the advanced and backward arcus 
respectively. The credit deposit ratio is invariably lag¬ 
ging behind for the backward area. Again conespon- 
ding to the increase in the size of holding, the credit 
deposit ratio also goes up. For the small pd marginal 
as well as medium farmers, the credit depdsit ratio rc- 
stdting &om their subsidiary occupation is both negli¬ 
gible and far &om satisfactory. This m^s, agmn, 
the ^al deposits are siphoned off instead of being 
ploughed badk into the rural economy. Tt should have 


time the institutional agencies were half hearted and 
lukewarm in thdr approach to rural lending. 

Gnus root level study required 

P(X)r credit absorption capacity of the peasantry has 
been enthroned with rhetoric repetition as the major 
hurdle in perfecting rural lending. It is mostly ari end 
result instead of being a cause. Many a time, tlie poor 
credit absorption of the rural arcus is a hoax and not 
substantiated by dispassionate researches. I herefore, 
what is required is a taluka by taluka specific grass root 
level study to e.\amine this problem critically in its 
full perspective. 

Inadequate infrastructure facilities, by and large, is 
an accepted hindrance for making institutional credit 
available to the rural areas. I his statement however, 
does not hold good for the tirca under study for it had 
fairly gotki infrastructure facilities. 

Risk aversion tendency is one of the factors which 
comes in the way of advices. This is a problem for 
the institutional leaders as well as the rural borrowers. 
The former, due to lack of knowhow and experience, 
arc sceptical about such advances, while the latter arc 
indeed, not prepared to indulge in such borrowings be¬ 
cause of its possible and ^tcniial impact on their 
popularity and prestige. Besides, the number of docu¬ 
ments and papers to be provided to the bank is both 
cumbersome and time consuming, if not impossible. 
This event amount's to getting harrassed by various 
sordid and vested interest groups till they get their 
“due share” of the deal. Again, risk averision tendency 
on the ruralites should be studied in if,f retrospect and 
prospect, instead of using brand jargons. 

(Coniinned on pa^e 17) 
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lEteces^ 


No cause for concern about continued growth 

of economy 


How far banks played a causative role in the problems of industry during 1982 ? The two 
factors mentioned are the trends in bank credit and in imports. The author, who was Chair¬ 
man and Managmg Director, Industrial Development Bank of India, feels that while both 
these factors may have created problems for particular industries for relatively short periods, 
one could not be sure as to whether the difficulties were of such a nature as to leave any lasting 
adverse impact on industrial production. 

__ 




FOR THE PAST one year tlicre have been almost 
continuous debates at various forums all over the 
country on the question as to whether the trends in 
the Indian economy were indicative of a general de¬ 
mand recession, of sectoral adjustments or merely 
pxt^lems peculiar to particular industries arising 
mostly from special factors of a temporary nature. 
In my view a continuance of this debate may not be 
quite {productive. Instead, it would be much more 
useful if one were to take a look at the current state 
of the economy and its prospects without the use of 
a term which has in any case become somewhat 
worn out by usage. Broadly what I propose to do 
would be to examine the trends in the economy in 
1982-83 and the prospects for 1983-84, 

In my view the year 1982-83 has been one in 
which the Indian economy has once again shown its 
resilience to withstand severe adverse circumstances 
and continue on the growtlj path. 

As has been widely recognised, the adverse circum¬ 
stances which the economy faced during 1982 have 
been mainly of two types. The first of these relates 
to the deceleration of growth in the world economy 
in general with its consequential effects on the Indian 
economy. Second, there was a failure of the mon¬ 
soons on which our cconmy is still so closely de- 
jKndent. The failure of the rains affected not only 
j}rodttction in the agricultural sector which still 
absorbs two-thirds of our work force and accounts 
for pearly 40 per cent of the national income, but 
also power generation and availability of power for 
industry—since part of the available p<iwer had to 
be diverted for irrigation in the absence of adeqimte 
rainfall. Altogether 200 districts spread over a num¬ 
ber d states in the different regions of the country 
have been al&cted by jwor rainfall. 


Excerpts from the Keynote address at the Semittar on 
“Recession and the Indian ccotK'n’ry’’ organised bv Mabarastra 
Economic Development Council, Bombay, 7-2-1983. 


Woiid econtMny in 1982. 

As regards the world economy, 1982 was one of 
the worst years in recent history, from the point of 
view of economic growth. For instance, it has been 
rqrorted that the 1982 GNP figures for the United 
States recently released by tiie U.S. Department of 
Cmnmerce showed that U.S. GNP fell by 1.8 per 
cent in 1982, marking the worst decime in ftat 
country’s economy since 1946. The decime or dece¬ 
leration in gjrowth has been shared by almost all 
the major economies including the centrally planned 
ones. Again during 1982, world trade is reported to 
have registered a second year of deceleration due 
to not merely a fall in world trade in oil but also 
on account of lower trade in other items. Efuring 
1982 Japan is reptorfed to have faced for the first 
time in 30 years a fall in its exports, reducing its 
overall trade surplus. 

Although in percentage terms our external trade 
is relatively small in comparision with our national 
income, and we account for only a small share of 
world trade, the adverse developments in the global 
economy played a major role in the problems of 
our economy in 1982, For instance, we could not 
step up our exports of manufactured goods especially 
engineering goods as would have been possible under 
more buoyant trading conditions. The ^ckening of 
investment and construction activity in some of 
the neighbouring oil rich countries meant also lesser 
oi^rtunities for construction contracts for Indian 
firms and employment for our nationals in these 
countries. The adverse turn in the international eco¬ 
nomy affected also the cost and availability, of Icmg 
term investment capital from external sources. 

Apart from the above two factors, namely worsen¬ 
ing of the world economic situation and tailure of 
rains, both of which are beyond the control of na- 
ticmal policy makers or administrators, there has 
been a third major t&dca which served to aggravate 
the problems for the economy in 1982. This has been 
the poof performance of fhio power sector. Just as 
the 1981-82 recovery of the economy e^wdally the 
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dmSdB pick i4> in indiwtiiial Bg>aBCi i oO'**^Wch h* 
csRued ^ 8J2 per neat k HWMiS «s ««^ast the 
tecwite ti 4.1 per erat in ke y w tous yettw.was 
buge^ <lae to tfo «uin«; of ke Mraetcocttoe ooos- 
tfaiati bo the cOeL tiansport and power fronts, the 
peobleaa of 1982-o3 have been in a large measure 
due to the la^ in the power sectcar. Besides the fact 
(hat inadequate availability of pown* affected the 
levelB <ff {HXjdaction in several industries with con¬ 
sequent linkage effects, the lack of purchase orders 
bom ^ State Hectridty Boards led to problems 
fmr ahiminium, power cables and related industries 
catering to the requirements of the power sector. 

llmds ha bank credMs and imports. 

Two other factors which have often been mentioned 
as having played a causative role in the problems of 
industry during 1982 are the trends in bank credit 
and in imports during the year. While both these 
fact(»s may have created problems for particular in¬ 
dustries for relatively short periods, one could not be 
sure as to whether the difficulties were of such a 
nature as to leave any lasUng adverse impact on in¬ 
dustrial production. As regards the credit policy, the 
restrictive policy pursued in 1981-82 having largely 
served the objective of containing the inflationary 
trends in the economy, the restrictions on bank credit 
were progressively relaxed beginning with February 
1982 so riiat in fact lack of availability of bank credit 
could not be considered as having been a major fac¬ 
tor influencing the trends in industrial production 
especially in the latter half of 1982. 

As regards imports, the progressive liberalisation of 
import restrictions sine 1978-79 has been intended 
to encourage and speed up investment and production 
in domestic industry and not to hinder indigenous 
{voduction. The changes in import policy inchiding 
the liberalisation effected in 1982 have to be viewed 
in the context of the series of measures taken by the 
Government over the past several months to quicken 
the pace of investment decisions, encourage production 
and to generally improve the competitiveness of the 
economy. In this context, the liberalised pedicy for 
import licensing has provided Indian industry, especi¬ 
ally small scale units, easier access to imported inputs 
This should have helped them to improve their nro- 
ductivity and increase their output The Amplified 
licensing procedures for imports have helped to cut 
delays and costs and provided a stimulus to units 
engi^ged in production for export. Liberalised access 
to imported capital goods and know-how was intended 
to lead to upgradation of technology and more speci- 
ficallv cost reduction, enerey saving and higher pro¬ 
duction. 

LtberaHBBtkm of bnpoits 

Vtewed tom another angle also, steps for libera¬ 
lisation of imports would seem to have been justified 
in the (mrrent stage eff the Indian economy. 7 he coun¬ 
try having built up a wide range of industries many 
of which have enjoyed several years of protection 
under high imp<Ht tariffs, a stage has been reached 
when dimiestic industry has to be encouraged to com¬ 
pete actively in the world markets. From the medium 
term point of view, the country has to seek a major 
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entUttiCHi in tts exports especially of manufactures in 
ot^ to ftddeve a viable external payments rituation. 
As it k mjmmits for oil imports absorb over 65 per 
cent ^ country's ei^tt earnings. There has of 
couztt been a considerable improvement iii this res¬ 
pect over the positkn in 1980-81, when oil imports 
absorbed over 83 per cent of the country’s export 
earaiB0^ and the situation is e^>e<^ to improve 
further in the coming years with antidpated increases 
in domestic dl produ^on and an casing d jntema- 
tional oil prices. In foct one of the very favourable 
develODmentB for the Indian economy in 1982-83 has 
been tne satisfactory progress in oil exploration and 
production. Domestic pr^uction of crude oil is ex¬ 
pected to increase Iw over 25 per cent during the 
year and meet over dO per cent of the country’s crude 
oil requirements in the year. The target of 21.6 million 
tonnes of crude production by end of the sixth plan 
has thus been almost reached in the third year of 
the Plan. Notwithstanding these favourable develop¬ 
ments, there is possibly no escape from the fact that 
sizeable amounts of foreim exchange will omtinue to 
be absorbed by our oil import bill for some more 
years to come. A natural corollary of this is that we 
have to step up our exports, especially of manufac¬ 
tures. Such exports in turn could materialise onlv if 
dcHiiestic industry is able to comnete on its own in the 
world markets. Increased availablity of imoorted canital 
goods, know-how and other inputs as well as exposure 
to world markets could be helpful in this regard. 

In these, as in several other matters there could, 
of course, be differences of opinion as to the timings 
and phasing of policy measures. For instance, it conld 
be argued that to expose domestic industry to stiff 
foreign competition without an adequate preparatory 
phase for improving the efficiency of domest’c ^n^ 
dustiy could M cx>unter-productive. On the other band, 
it could also be held that the liberalisations have not 
been of such a nature that domestic industry could not 
hold its own apinst foreign competition, given a 
reasonable degree of efficiency on the part of domestic 
producers and normal trading conditions In this con¬ 
nection, it is also relevant to note that the Govern¬ 
ment has taken certain measures in the recent past to 
plug the loopholes in the liberalised procedures for 
imports which mav have encouraged unhcalthv prac¬ 
tices including alleged cases of dumoing of foreign 
manufactures to flie disadvantage of Indian industry. 

In my view, therefore, while industry and the autho¬ 
rities have to continue to be vigilant and deal promptly 
with any misuse of the liberalised access to 
imports, there cannot be a retreat from the course set 
for the economy to achieve a greater degree of ex¬ 
ternal competitiveness than m the past 

Competitive viability of economy 

I may in this context refer to another aspect of the 
process of improving the competitive viability of the 
economy. If one examines the experience of the eco¬ 
nomy in 1981 and 1982, one would find that some 
of the main industries which suffered from large build 
up of finished stocks due to poor off-take during the 
period were ones which had registered considerable 
increases to output. For instance there was an in¬ 
crease in output in the commercial vehicles industry by 
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334 t9H, k nsckadtarsf tni<^s by 21.%, 

vumt kkttO|^K><u iMtlim by 34.1 cent, and ' 
m seda fcv 26.2 per cent. No doubt in some o( 
kete cases me biases were against the ptevioos 
year’s diqicessed levels. But nevmtbeless, it has also to 
be imted kat in a normally functioning market eco- 
ttoa^, production has to be ori^ted to the market 
«edi. &vmal sectors of Indian indiutry have for many 
years been accustomed to function in sheltered seflers 
markets ^ the tendency for such mdustries has, in 
the past, been to seek spe^ protection or props when 
exposed to a greater piay of the market forces. One 
djserve signs of a wefcome change in this tradi¬ 
tional approach on the part of some of these industrie.s 
in the r«»nt months. Looking to the future, I feel that 
Iskan industry in f^eral will have to learn to live in 
a growii^y competitive market environment. Altogether, 
industry seems to be adjusting well to the new situation, 
and the average of the general index of industrial pro¬ 
duction which has registered an increase of 4.9 per 
cent for the nine months January—September 1982 
over the corresponding period of 1981 is expected to 
show an increase of around 5 per cent during 1982-83 
(April-March) over the figures for 1981-82. 

ftrnip c dg for ectmMiiy in 1983-84 

Let me now turn to the prospects for the economy 
during 1983-84. A.s I see it, while the economy worfd 
Sdll have to cope with the problems arising from the 
advmse weather conations of 1982, a.s well as with 
the failures in the power sector, there are several indi¬ 
cators which show that the prospects ahead are good. 
For one thing, there are signs that sectors of domestic 
industry such as commercial vehicles, which had suffer¬ 
ed from temporary accumulation of unsold stocks' of 
finished goods have been able to steo up sales, bring 
down inventories arid maintain satisfaeforv levels of 
production. This process of readiuStment can be ex¬ 
pected to gain momentum and have its beneficial spread 
effects on industry in general. 

Even In regard to ajbicultural production, abhough 
agricnltura! output has been affected adverselv bv tbe 
drought conditions of 1982. the growth of industrial 
prqduc'ion in 1983-84 wou'd not suffer for want of 
anv maior inoufs of agricultural origin. Thus ♦he nro- 
dricrion and availaWlitv of principal raw material' like 
cotton, lute, sugarcane and oil seeds can be considered 
adeouate. Tn regard to foodm-ains also, tbe storks avail- 
»ble with Government, surtnlemented hv imoops whi^h 
have been arranged soiild be sufficient to meet tbe 
renmirements and maintain a degree of con'irmer price 
srabilPv. 

Easen du g growtii bapobes 

Still more important, perhaps from the longer tern, 
point of view, axe certain other signs of emerging growth 
impubes. World economy itself is believed to pdsed 
for a major recovery in 1983. There is expected to be 
a rebuilding of business inventory levels in the principal 
economies such as the U.S., after the precipitous falls 
in inventory levels in 1982. There are also indications 
of greater (^orts on the part of tlic major industrialised 
countries to prevent mv further set-bat^ to world trade 
as well as to international capital flows and payments 
arrangements. 
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. vsa-B paxHcgtani ta Muwenunpaw njaup mag-a 
Of temteaptolii^oxS, 

&om the ^epestod fovouiable iieafo in woiid ecosoniy 
is 1983. A number of steps tak% by the Qemtaam 
of India in tbe past few monks to foeffikte kveahuBBt 
and expansion by larger companies fa) priority indus¬ 
tries, m allow fore^ collabmation arrao^meBts .where 
needed and to Sberalue the roles le^kn^ to invest- 
mmts by non-residents' shotdd be hel^td m this con¬ 
text to bring about more rapid growk of Indian irkhA- 

S r as well as to improve its competitive ability to take 
vantage (tf growing export maricks. A major change 
in this regard has b^n in Government’s approach to 
pricing policy. Several important industries such as 
cement which were earlier subject to price and distribu¬ 
tion controls have benefited from the chan«d approach 
and have been able to attract considerable investment 
and register good progress'. 

Innrense proiqiects ftn growfli 

1 may refer in tlus context to the immense prospects 
for growth which the Indian economy holds as com¬ 
pared to some of the mature market economics of tbe 
world. In a recent analysis of the population arid in¬ 
come growth trends during the decade 1970—80 in 
some of the leading mature economies it has been 
pointed out that in ail these countries the average 
annual growth rates during the decade were modest. 
For instance, the annual growth rales for population 
and national income respectively were : 0.1 per cent 
and 1.6 per cent in U.K., I.l per cent and 2.0 per 
cent in U.1S.A., 1.2 per cent and 3.1 per cent in 
Japan, 1.1 per cent and 2.7 per cent in West Germany 
and 0.6 per cent and 3.2 per cent in Frmice. No doubt, 
the mod^t growth rates in national income fat these 
countries have to be ■viewed in the context of their 
high levels of income. It should not, however, be 
surprising if business corporations in these countries 
which are now operating in saturated markets for 
several items—since consumer demands in these eco¬ 
nomies are no longer rising appreciably—are attracted 
increasingly by the growth prospects in developing 
economies such as ours. 

I would venture to suggest that Indian businessmen 
who are second to none in shrewdness and farsighted¬ 
ness have already grasped the implications of these 
portents of growth. Thus the various indicators of 
industrial investment activity in the economy such as 
letters of intent ksued^ foreign collaborations approved, 
consents for capital issues, the amounts of capital 
raised, number of new companies registered and 
amounts of assistance sanctioned and disbursed by the 
term financing institutions have all shown considerable 
uptrend in 1982 despite the temporary difficulties ex¬ 
perienced by certain sectors of industry during the year. 
For instance, the number of letters of intent issued in 
1982 at 1,017 was far higher than in 1981, when a 
total of 916 letters of, indent were issued. The number 
of foreign collaborations approved in the 9 months up 
to end of September 1982 at 435 was hi^er t^ the 
number approved during the whde of 1981, which was 
389. For J982 a,s a whole, the number of foreign colla- 
boration approvals would expectedly surpass the record 
of 1980 when 526 coUaboratiem proposals wwe cleared. 
The amount of consents for ca^tal issues in 1982 at 
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Rf^ 794 wm jar btgher tfaad the con^uiable 
Bgms im ivet-lyoictt wpraiM opt to ks. Hi 
ytiuck moll \m lar atij^ mo i9m amo ot, m. ah 
im amouQt capitei i»bp$yii ivtsi at K&. ouo 
ciores waa auo biper utaq toe aioowit m tus. H2 
erodes latsed m tvsi wben ttieie was a ^Oa pet cent 
iDCjnsm ovex tue amount raised in iVdO. ibe ndmoer 

compames registered as at ibe end ot 1V62 totitued 
tiO,UUU as agauibt oi'.UUU at tbe end ot 1^61 and oU,uoU 
at toe end ot iVoU. y^iegaros oisouraements oy term 
tlnancing instituuons, iiJbi wiuch accounts lor over 
t>U per cent ot tbe combmol disbursements oy ail the 
all-lnoia and State level institutions showed an increase 
ot 24 per cent in its disbursements tot iu accounting 
year ending Jung 1982. The increase been wen 
maintained in the subsequent periods and has b^n 
shared by the other institutions. 

Diflicnjtiies instil cost consdoofiBess 

In my view, even the temporary diihculties faced 
by certam sectors of industry in the recent past have 
served a usetul purpose by mstiii^ a greater degree 
of cost consciousness on the part of mdustry. fhe 
developments have also encouraged more realistic 
approaches in regard to the problems of sick units. 
There is certainly greater awareness now than in the 
past of the need for selectivity in tbe nursing of sick 
units. This has been reflected in the new policy in 
regard to sick units announced by the Government in 
1982. Under the new policy, only units which show 
clear indications of viability are to be taken up for 
nursing. ' 

While the prospects for 1983-84 are thus good, i 
must also sound ji note of caution in regard to the 
futiue. 1 referred earlier to tlie inadequacies' of the 
power sector as one of, the major factors' hindering 
progress during 1982. While vigorous steps have to 
be taken to improve the power situation, in. the short 
run it would aisp be necessary to carefully plan the 
future growth of industries so as to avoid location 
of power intensive industries in already power deficit 
areas. Investments in new units should be undertaken 
only to tile extent that clear indications arc available 
that the power requirements of these units as well as 
of tbe existing units would be met to an adequate 
extent. In the absence of such an approach there have 
often been tendencies for new power intensive units 
to be set up in power deficit areas, resulting in low 
capacity utilisation and sickness not only for the new 
units but also for the already existing ones. Against 
this background, the financial institutions have of late 
been discouraging investments in new units which wou'd 
require large quatitles of power of whose viability is 
dependent on continued availabifity of cheap power, in 
areas urime there are no clear prospects of availability 
of adequate power. 

PocBS OB petfosmance ol bm^ Infrastractamsi 

Ip conskfering the prospects for 1983-84 it would 
also be necessary to focus attention on the performance 
of the otfa^ major iafrasmicture sectors apart from 
power, namely coal and railways. The somewhat siib- 
doed conditions tor agricultural and industrial produc¬ 
tion in 1982 and the consequent easing of {pressures on 
the coal and rail sectors should not result in wy com¬ 
placency T^arding adequacy of performance of these 
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se^oui, rim pari, i nade q ua t e invesunent and poor 
perfmaance ia the coal aod railway sectors bad fhe- 
ventod the economy from fealiong full potential for 
ou^. Opminued to inquove the jietformance 
in all riie niajor infrastructure sectms would thus be 
an essential requirement for fntore growth. 

To sum up, therefore, 1 find no cause for concern 
about the cemUnued groa^ of our econ^y in 1983-84. 
1 see indeed a bright outlook for the economy in the 
emniog year. The various steps ta£en by the Govern¬ 
ment, ^ reafistic ciei^t poheies followed by tbe 
Reserve Bank, the activisation of the cs^tal market 
for new issues and tbe ready support available toom 
the term financ^ institutions, which have also consi¬ 
derably streamlined their procedures for appraisal, 
sanction and disbursal of assistance, shall all help in 
fosteiihg investment and growth. □ 


(Continued from page 13) 

SanBBHy ObswvafioD and Cwrective AefioBs 

Irrespective of the degree of deveiopment of the rural 
economy, it is predominantly deporit mobilisation cen¬ 
tre. The more backward an area is, the pooiet is' the 
plough back of deposits mobilised from such areas in 
the form of advances. 

The percentage of advances to total deposits shows 
that the small and marginal farmers in particular have 
hardly any meaningful share of their deposits. Imga- 
tion facihties if avauable, influence the extent of plough 
back of deposits. The credit deposit ratio of smim 
and marginal as well as medium farmers in the cemtext 
of subsidiary occupations is negligible and far from 
satisfactory. This means rural de{X)sits are siphonjed 
off instead of being ploughed bati. The outflow of 
rural savings has plurality of causes like poor credit 
absorption capacity, inai^uate extension, risk aversion 
tendency, lukewarm attitude of the institutional agen¬ 
cies and the erstwhile bad experience with co-opera¬ 
tives. 

This imbalance can be corrected only providing 
infrashmeture facilities at the micro level with linkages. 
Under the new industrial policy, the focal point of aU 
developmental activities for assisjance and encourage¬ 
ment to small scale, village and ^ttage industries has 
already been shifted fi;om the state nead-quarteis to 
district offices with the establishment of District In¬ 
dustries Centres (DlCs). Steps are also taken to see 
that there is a close co-ordination between the activi¬ 
ties of DICs and the integrated rural development prog¬ 
rammes to be initiated af the block level. We have to 
meaningfully co-ordinate the activities in the decentra¬ 
lised sector by matching the employment generation 
programme with local resources and skills'. This has 
to ^ done through a wide based institutional covert^ 
of inputs such as raw materials, technical assistance, 
trakung, design facilities and marketing suppon. The 
arrangements for monitoring and evalpation have to be 
done wifli a view to ensuring pro{}er ImpIemeDtriion 
q| these programmes. Something like an area approach 
is to be resorted to. Hiis wotud bring about linka^s 
and spread effects and ultimately fulfilmeot of the 1^ 
desitM and cheririted goal of balanced ana 

sectoral development. □ 
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CiHimiadal biudis aM mass banking— 
Myttiorrealby 

III.-...—a.-- ---- 

Fourteen years ago fourteen ma^r commercial banks were nationalised. This was a far- 
reacMi^ measure which affected the total banking system ht India. This nationalisation 
was to herald a new chapter on the banking scene. It appears from all accounts that these 
nationalised banks have shifted their emphasis from class banking to the mass banking. The 
author has attempted to test this from the stand point of deposits and advances of the rural 
areas. 

. . . ^ i ..— . .. . ..— 

N. Vyaya Ratnam 


A FAR-REACHING MEASURE Meeting the total 
baa^g system in India was the nationalisation of the 
14 major commercial banks with ettect trom July 19, 
19b9. This bold step which was aim^ at accomplishing 
an avowed object of redirecting the bulk of advances 
to the pockets of priority sectors, pardculaiiy agricul¬ 
ture and small-scate industries has heralded an entirely 
new chapter in Indian banking scene. The declared 
target of this re-structure is to channel the banking 
message to the door-steps of the rural clientele and 
assist them accordingly. As of dale, more than 98 per 
cent of,the aggregate deposits and advances of the 
total commercial banks are only with public sector 
banks and by the process these banks forward a 
slogan that they shifted their emptmis from class bank¬ 
ing to the mass banking. This present study, with the 
hdp of banking statistics attempts to test the validity 
of the slogan from the stand point of deposits and 
advances of the rural areas. 

Towards mass baiddng 

There is no conflict of opinion on the fact that durmg 
the posl-nationalisation period, banks star^ moving 
towards mass-banking. But on careful examination one 
realises that this shift in policy is more pronouncing in 
the branch expansion activity but at a drasticsdly lesser 
degree in the Credit dispensation programme which 
really should be the main etement of mass-banking. 
There has been a tremendous gtowtii in the number 
of rural branches which accounted for 22.4 per cent 
of the total branches in 1969, which considerably shot 
up to 56.1 per cent in March 1982. Even a layman 
can have a better view from this, that out of every 
10 branches opened during the period under review 
as many as 6 branches were allotted to unbanked rural 
centrw. It is this particular finding which causes a lay¬ 
man to up a blunt idea that commercial banks 
emphasis wm radically shifted from “bankiag of classy 
to banking of ma8ses\ But in the words of a promi¬ 
nent banker “-the major objective of a branch 

atleast so far as the nationalised banking sector 
is eoTtoern^ has to be contribution to development of 
re^on where branches are opened”. (D, J. Kan- 
viade) If ftis observation is to be stihscribed the per¬ 
formance of die present banking in terms of riiral credit 
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^ radioc sour and appear to be pemote from the general 
intorpretatioi^. 

Bcandi Expansion 

A meagre amount of Rs. 2,629 crores was advanced 
by the commercial banks in rural areas at the end of 
March, 1982 which accounts for a little over 10 per 
cent of the gross credit. At the same time the 22.8 per 
cent of the total branches located in urban and metro¬ 
politan centres have bagged an unduly large share of 
credit to the tune of Rs. 17,901 crores which accounts 
for about two-thirds of the poss bank credit. It simpfy 
means that the 59 per cent growth in branch ex¬ 
pansion acivUy at the rwal centres during the post- 
nationalisation period could not count more than 12 per 
cent growth in the rural credit dispensation activity. 
On the other hand, the urban and metropolitan centres 
recorded with 22 per cent and 46 per cent powth 
rates in credit dispensation during the said period for 
a small rates of growth in branch expansion programme 
by 12 per cent and 5.6 per cent respectively. It un¬ 
questionably draws a clear inference that mass banking 
in any country is not at all the sole function of a wider 
branch expansion. 

The rural exploitation by banks can also be wit¬ 
nessed from the deposit side too. Those centres which 
pocketed large sums' of credit could not come up to 
mark on the d^sits coimter part. Putting it through 
numerals, the semi-urban branches went up a little 
further by 1.3 per cent over their percentage share in 
1969, while the urban branches have fallen down 
nearly by 1 per cent and the metropolitan centres by 
10 per cent between June 1969 and March 1982. It 
is grating that the rural branches have put up a 
sht^ rise mom 3.1 per cent to 12.4 per cent in this 
respect. A look into the credit deposit ratio at the 
end of March 1982 also hi^ghts a special encour¬ 
agement the banlffi extended towards me urban and 
metrqwlitan centres despite their poor show in depo¬ 
sit mobilisation. 60 per cent of the deposits was 
distributed In the urban areas themselves and 85 
per cent in metropditan centres. But at the same time 
the ratio for rural areas was only 57.2 per cent as 
against the nadonal averge of 67 per cent. This simple 
analyds speaks of a fact that the rural branches have 
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been bsaxlSlaaH^ meafy as *d^ocit oenttes*. Aait 
beace, «t tlu ^ipareiit state of woddag of the banl^, 
one caa not veatiue to maiot^ lodian Commt-’' 
cial Books have bcea nuituxing a pure mass-bankii^ 

Cfcdtt ^q^osnaeat pro gta u ae 

It riialt be mudi more meaningful, if a special focos 
is made on the credit depfoyment programme of rural 
brajoches. Of dw little 10.6 per cent of the total credit 
catered to the rural areas the so called priori^ sectors’ 
share was worked out to be miserable. At the end ot 
December 1981 mote than 38 per cent of the total 
credits was advanced to large and medium scale indus¬ 
tries ^tor, while the much talked of priority sectors 
was offered only 29 per cent of the gross bank credit 
Bat in prindi^ the Reserve Bank and Government 
often declare a policy that the “industry should not 
look to bank funds and should raise its own funds or 
generate them internally in an increasing manner”. 
(S. G. Shah) Despite strong stipulation it is only 
the big industry which is benefided maximum by the 
commercial banks apart from development banks. 

Neglectiiig smaOer b«rowera 

To review the agricultural loans it is regietabk that 
much of it, apart from not being recovered has not 
actually gone to agriculture which is still a gamble 
on the rains “but only to such profitable protessions 
such as the financing of fisheries, horticulture, poultry, 
farming and other such related activities,” (A. K. 
Gadguli) Hiere is also a strong argument thak..com- 
mer^ banks are neglecting relatively smaller borrowers 
in rural areas and concentrating on well-to-do farmers. 
(S. R. Reddy) Even at a level of classification of loans 
‘agriculture and allied activities’, the aggregate of loans 
of outstanding'in the lowest category of “Rupees Ten 
thousand and less’ at the end of June 1974, accounted 
for 36.53 per cent of the total loans outstanding. (C. E. 
Wadhva) As per the periodic report of the commer¬ 
cial banks to Reserve Bank of India of the total credit 
purveyed' by the former to the agricultural sector 60.8 
per cent was received by the big land-lords of above 
10 acres each, but small farmers with land holdings of 
below 2.5 acres each got only 9.4 per cent at the end 
of 1978. Apin this very inadequate portion of credit 
advanced for agriculture sector was subjected to 
numerous instances of benami transactions by way of 
misrepresenting the economic status, as was revealed in 
many em^ried studies. Mr. R. Venkataraman, talking 
on the bill of NABARD has aptly remarked that 
am not denying that money is flowing to rich farmers.” 
Strictly speaking, the very genesis of Regional Rural 
Banks in 1975 and introduction of NABARD are due 
to the failure of commercial banks in shifting their class 
banking to mass banking in the strict s[nrit. At the 
moment, one is more ktclined to conclude that com¬ 
mercial banks have just stalled from classes to meet 
the masses. 

ModaUties 

It is against this growing dissatisfaction and undue 
backlog in mass-banking, %e Reserve Bank of India 
has formulated a fresh set of modalities to be foBowed 
by the commercial banks to coincide their efforts to 
the expectations of the Sfixfh Five Year Plan. Jn a 


mrttmg hi^ on October 30 , 19 & ffm 
MM.k, otew-^tenuon the Banimx lo Bte sdedm^nf’ 
Of Dr. K. s. kmm gEoqp on 

(he MOdahues of Implementaricme of the pnon^ secti^ 
lem^ and the 20-^0011 Economic PipgraamiB . H e 
'advised the B'ankers to ^odeavour to a'ttain the fodowhog 
tMS^. 

(a) 40 per cent of the priori^ Sector lading 
should be ear-marked for agriculture sector. 

(b) 50 per cent of the direct lending by comi^r- 
cifll banl^ to agriculture and anied activities 
should be directed to small and marginal 
farmers and agricultural labourers, and 

(c) 12.5 per cent of the total credit given to the 
small-scale industries should be reserved for 
rural artisans, village craftsmen and cottage 
industries. 

Time for revliHOB 

In view of the growing importance eff the agriculture 
sector and enhanced sigouicance the Sixth Flan thiusied 
on it, it is time tor a revision of percentage alloca¬ 
tion t^ bank, to priority sectors. At least 50 per cent 
ot tile gross credit of me cummercial banks must be 
earmarked for priority sectors out of which the agri- 
cuiiural sector should get not less than 50 per cent. 
Special care must be taken further to see that atleast 
50 per cent of the apiculturai loans, go to the genuine 
needy and poor farmers. 

The further branch expansion activity of commercial 
banks must be considered on conservative lines, because 
of two obvious reasons; (1) Rural branches of com¬ 
mercial banks at present have been ruxmuig in losses 
at about Rs. 15,0U0 per branch. (2) Since the RRBs 
are conceived to be the low cost structured ubiquitous 
rural agents of commercial banks may conveniently per¬ 
mit the RRBs, to penetrate even in the rural areas 
having little infrastructural facilities where the former 
cannot creep. If this is made a policy for future which 
the Reserve Bank of India has also stipulated very 
recently no doubt, the per branch population in the 
ccnmtry of 17,000 as per the 1981 census can be wit¬ 
nessed in much advanced time. 

Growth of deposits pose problems 

An examination into the problems relating to the 
growth of deposits is also needed. The interest rate 
structure governing the deposits with banks and cor¬ 
porate sector leave no competitive edge for commercial 
banks in mobilising deposits, llie maximum rate of 
interest on time deposits with commercial banks is only 
10 per cent per annum for deposits with maturity of 3 
years or over; while similar deposits with corpotoie 
sector fetch upto 15 per cent per annum—a margi^ 
of 5 per cent on deposits with the corporate sector is 
a deftolte attraction for small investors. (M. V. Subba 
Rao) A^n from this, there are other factors which 
have contributed to the poor growth of deposits. Credit 
restraint measures have slowed down the flow of 
funds and thereby affected the growth of d^osia. The 
issuance of special Bearer Boi^ to tqp unaccounted 
money might have also ccmttacted the flow of fltfids 
to the baaidng system. The omnipiesi^t co-operaflve 

{Co^'nued on page 34) 
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Fin^c^ ^ n^lected s^or> agricalture 

. There has been cmsidembk rise m bmk advances to the farm sector. The main reason for 
the increase has been the nationalisation of ma jor commercial banks and the guideline formu¬ 
lated by the Unwn Government for purposive distribution of bank credit and giving priority 
to the neglected sector of the economy. 


P.L. Gnglani and RJK.Pandey 


THE RECENT BREAKTHROUGH in agricultural 
ivoduction triggered by the uew scientific discoveries 
tuid tteir use on a commercial scale particularly the 
adoption of new techncdogy has made Indian agri- 
cul^ dynamic giving new hope and confidence to 
millions cS farmers. Ibe pi<^e underwent a radical 
ribange and as a result, credit needs of the farmers 
increased manifold. So it was felt that cooperatives 
alone cannot meet the entire credit demand. An ur¬ 
gent need was therefore felt for commercial banks 
to enter into the field of agricultural finance in order 
to meet the sizeable gaps of institutional credit for 
production and investment purposes. The 
first effort to involve a commercial bank 
in rural finance, however, began with the conversion 
of Imperial Bank of India into State Bank of India 
in 1955, in accordance with the recommendation of 
All India Rural Credit Survey Committee Report 
fl954). 

It was only after the Government’s Policy of social 
control ov« commercial banks in 1968 and nation¬ 
alisation of 14 major commercial banlra in July 1969 
further push was given to ensure increasing parti¬ 
cipation of commercial banks in financing agriculture. 
To give a more purposeful direction to the resources 
cotmtmded by the banks, six more banks were na¬ 
tionalised in April, 1980. All these have led to com¬ 
plete revamping of the lending policy of the commer¬ 
cial banks. Thus the commercial banks as a class 
entered the rural sector in a big way. Prior to na¬ 
tionalisation the pattern erf commercial lending did 
not cemform to the national priorities set out in the 
five y^ plans. Agriculture, despite its importance 
in national economy, did not receive due share of 
the total credit disbursement and the total bank 
credit to agriculture remained very small. 

On the eve of the first natiolalisaticvn, advances to 
agricultural sector were Rs. 188 crores, which was 
about 5 per cent of the total bank credit. This, how¬ 
ever, rose to Rs. 1,825 crores in 1979, raising the 
share of agricidtural sector in total bank credit to"^ 
about 10 per cent. 

In o&er words, the percentage share of agricultural 
sector in the total bank credit doubled (hiring the 
decade (1969^79). Prior to bank nationalisation, ttc 
share erf the commercial banks in the total borrovring 
erf the agricultural sector was hardly one per'cent in 
1951-52 which subsequently rose to 5.3 per cent 
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during 1967-68. This borrowing further rose to 19.7 
per cent in 1975 and 34.35 per cent during 1980, 

In order to provide a broad (^rational base for 
catering to the banking needs of the community in diff- 
rent p^s of the country the banks launched a massive 
branch-expansion programme, imaparalleled anywhere 
in the world, resulting in a phenomenon expansion of 
banking coverage of unbanked and underbanked areas. 
Thus, since the nationalisation of banks, there has 
beai a marked acceleration in the branch expansion 
programme with the thrust direct towards unbanked 
centTM in rural and semi-urban area.s. As a result 
of this, the number of bank offices increased from 
8,262 at the end of June 1969 to 31889 by the end 
erf March, 1980. The relative share of agricultural 
advances to total bank atlvanccs declined from 2.7 
per cent in 1950-51 to 0.2 per cent in 1964-65, which 
means that the commercial banks had neglected the 
agricultural sector from their business. However, after 
1967-68 there was a considerable rise in bank ad¬ 
vances to the farm sectw which reached 10.5 per 
cent cf the total bank advances in 1971-72 to 12 per 
cent in 1979-80.^ The main reason for the increase 
was the nationah'sation of major commercial banks 
in the country and proper formulation of guideline by 
the Government of India, for purposive distribution of 
bank credit and giving priority to the neglected sector 
of the economy. 

ProgKss of the nationalised banka 

The performance of commercial banks in farm 
taancing can be judged vvitb reference to the flow of 
bank credit to the agricultural sector, the pattern 
of agricultural advances and their branch expansion 
programme to increase their rural locational coverage. 

Pattern (rf agricohunl advances 

Before nationalisation, commercial banks gave 
Igans for agricultural purposes mostly in the form of 
indirect finance. On this aspect. .Singh and George 
G968) reported on the basis of information collected 
from few prominent commercial banks that abcart 
33.5 pier cent of the loans were given to State Elec¬ 
tricity Boards for rural electrification and about 
28.56 per cent of their loans had gone to finance 
Dro(»ssing and marketing, indicating banks preference 
for, safe mid secure investments. However, after 
natioimlisation, commercial banks have made excel¬ 
lent progress in providing direct finance to agriculture. 
The direct advances increased from 32 per (»nt iii 
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1967*68 to aboot 75.2 pet cent in 1979-80 wIjSb 
fiaaode deoatnd (im 68 pa cent to 244 
pa cent ct ^ total advances to ^cottoie doiiag 
tbe ssxQe poiod. Tlie tremendoos rise in direct as 
wen as total i^rioiltural ctedit dating the last 1m 
years has been the result of extensive and active 
participation of commercial banks. 

The Ratal and Semi-urban branches (22,692) 
account for 71.2 per cent of the total branches 
(31889) as at t1» end of March 1980 as against 62.5 

S ar cent or 5154 as at the end of June 1969. It it 
teresting to note that of the new branches 54 per 
cent (12,866) have been opened in centres where 
commercial banks had previously no offices. Thus 
banks have i»ovided the most important and vitally 
needed infrastructure in rural and semi-urban areas 
to inclement the socio-economic development pro¬ 
grammes, more importantly. Integrated Rural Deve- 
h^ent Programme (IROT) and 20 Point Economic 
Programme In all the 5004 blocks in the country. 

The aggregate deposits rose by Rs. 21,844 crores 
from Rs. 4665 crores to Rs. 26,509 crores between 
June 1969 and March 1980. The contribution made 
to aggregate deposits by the rural branches went up 
frean 3.1 per cent (Rs. 145 crores) in June 1969 to 
10.4 per cent (Rs. 2747 crores) in March 1980. 


Tims, with the mqnnsion of b»Bil% 'h«t wocit ^ in : 
mnd and semi-uibaa areas nirid savage l»ve Imeia 
eSecttvely mobilised. Huy formed 31.13 per coat 
b{ the aggregate deposits as at the end of March 
19^. mdicates the appredabk giowSi k the 
rural and semi-urban trrenc&s whose number went 
up from 37.24 per cent in June 1969 to 56,60 per 
cent in March 1980, Semi-urban branches also re¬ 
corded a rise is the credit dept^t ratio from 39.74 
per cent to 49.33 per cent during the swne period. 
As against this, the credit deposit ratio in the case 
of metropolitan brandies declined considmably &om 
193.53 pa cent to 89.86 per cent. This is obvkmsly 
an indication of the policy-—shift in favour ctf rural 
and semi-urban brandies where loans for agriculture, 
allied activities and small business have been con.s>- 
dered in a big way. 

The National Commission on Agriculture (1976) 
has Ktimated the credit requirement for full coverage 
by 1985, as Rs. 16549 crores. The banks should aim 
at achieving the target of 40 per cent of their total 
ctedit to go to the priority sector by 1985 as per 
direction of the Resove Bank of Inma. Advances to 
agricultural sector should be at least 16 per cent of 
tfcte total advances by 1985. Thus the commerdal 
banks have come to play a leading role in financing 
agriculture. □ 


Babies. Books in Bank’s Basket 


THIS BANK, one of the biggest in the country at 
that, is now a book bank for needy students. On Satur¬ 
day afternoons, when the massive gates of the other 
banks arc closed, long queues of youngsters wait 
patiently in front of the Canara Bank Head Office, 
Bangalore. 

Tire students are one-rupee members of the book 
bank of the Canara Bank. Costly and rare books and 
text books as well, are loaned to poor students who 
cannot afford to buy them. For the bank staff who 
operate this Saturday book bank, it is a fabour of 
love, they neither demand nor get any extra payment. 
A ^ok can be kept for a fortnight. Till today, not 
even a single case of non-return of books has been 
reported. 

This is' not all. Some bank employees use their off- 
duty hours to coach poor students for competitive 
examinations. Some go to the hospitals and offer fruits 
and medicines to the lonely patients. The Bank has also 
organised a ‘Seva Kshetra’ to extend help to the needy, 
to aid educational and social institutions and to do 
relief work during natural calamities. 

Maffmi cUuiya 

Canara Bank deals in babies also, provided they are 
orphans. “Mathru Chhaya” is the Bank's orphanage 
started in 1965. Abandoned babies find a home there. 
They grow up in healthy surroundings and quite a few 
who grew up there are well established in life now. 
Seva Kshetra, the parental body that manages Mathru 
Chhaya organises holiday camps for rural children. 


aimed at developing in them leadership qualities and 
self-reliance. It runs a well equipped, 25 bed hospital 
which is being expanded. Project Veerapalni Chhaya 
offers houses and other aid' to the families of Service¬ 
men, who nnfortuna'ely lost their lives in service of 
the country. 

The Bank helps the handicapped in its own way. Its 
Stationery Department employs the deaf, the dumb and 
the mentally retarded. Incidentally, it was found that 
these people were more efficient than machines; one 
hmidicapped person stamped 27000 blank cheques a 
day with numbers, while the stamping machine could 
stamp only 24000. In Head Quarters alone the Bank 
employs some 25 such people. 

Sirai development 

Anoflier venture into which the bank has stepped 
out is in providing help to develop slums and build 
colonies for the .slum dwellers. The Slum Clearance 
Board has sanctioned sites and offered monetarv assis¬ 
tance to build houses to the slum dwellers in Bagalur 
and Miller’s' Tank Layouts. These new colonics are 
provided with modem amenities;. The bank has offer^ 
Rs. 1,40,000 to si'e owners as loan to build housw, 
which is repayable in small, easy instalments. The Bank 
helps the colony’s multi-purpose Industrial Coc^rative 
Society by buying in bulk some of their jHoducta. The 
society was able to make a profit of Rs. 20,000 In 
1982-83. 

Banks usually deal b finance, Chnara Bank has 
shown «hat Banks can deal with bmnanity too, to mutual 
benefit, n 
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]| a Bs tofey : 

Rich jEarmcrs grab all benefits, 
leave poor farmers in the lurcb 

Many rich fanners manage to get loans meant for the poor Jarmers. This results in the sta¬ 
tistics of RjRBs exhibiting the small farmer as a benejiciary while the actual gainer is some 
one else. It should be seen that every rupee earmarked for the development of the 
section is utilized for the same purpose. 


Noorbasba ^dnl & Prof. D. Daksiiinamurtby 


XHti SEXTING UP ol' the Regional Rural Banks— 
RRBs—^ui incha during the year 1^75, with an avowed 
object of hnancing the credit requirements exclusively 
ut the poorer secuon$ in the countryside, represenis 
a novel experiment of Ihe Indian banking Laboraiory, 

’Xhe Rural Banks within a short span of seven years 
demonstrated themselves to be a niicleas of rural oevc- 
lopuienf programme, m view ol tticir relatively low-cost 
struciure, local ethoes and professional management. 
Since the time of their inception the number ot RRBs 
has gone up last to 73, with 2,678 branches covering 
130 districts in 17 states in June Out ol 4,8iJ 
branches of RRBs at the end' of March 1982, (.the 
^ure lyhich is equal to that of the 27-years old bbl, 
in June 1978), 4051 branches were opened in un¬ 
banked areas. 

The RRBs within a span of six years have mobilis¬ 
ed Rs. 336 crores by the end of December 1981. The 
quantum of their gross credit has gone up to Rs. 406,59 
crores at the end of 1981, thus working out a 67 per 
cent growth rate over its preceding year and also rc- 
gistermg a credit Deposit Ratio of 121 per cent, wliile 
the ratio for the commercial banks stood at 66.9 and 
57.2 in rural areas even in March 1982. 

But the quality of lending, leaves much room for a 
sense of dissatisfaction and discouragement in the minds 
of all the concerned—the bankers, the beneficiaries and 
the commissions'. This article seeks to present certain 
basic shortfalls of the credit administration of RRBs, 
followed by certain feasible measures prescribed for 
making the total network of RRBs an effective booster 
of the rural developmrat programmes. 

The following section brings into light a few short¬ 
falls very frequently observed. 

Identification of the borrower, —Identification of the 
eligible party is the starting point in the cr^t develop¬ 
ment process of the RRB. The only document that the 
RRB d'emands from the farmer is the 10-1 Adangal to 
be issued by the village Patwari, at the time of sanction¬ 
ing loans. This simple modus operand! of RRBs, which 
must be a boon for the iSiterate borrowers has, how¬ 
ever, helped in the emergence of the intermediaries who 
divert bank funds to richer fajmers. Thefe are many 
cases where the big landlords who are having land In 
two villages furnish documents concerning a smah piece 


ot land in one village only and avail the benefits meant 
lor a small larraci. Ihc village patwan has tu ksue 
laise aeciaiation luiuer poUUcal pressure and 
gratification. 

In certain aicas like ickugana in Andhra Pradesh, 
the land cxcitangc transactions arc executed only on 
wnite paper, wncre the patwan s cuitilicmcs are cuosi- 
dcied to be authentic, because the Paiwun’s signatuie 
can be readily bought and tiic branch sUIf axe also 
manageable, tncre are several cases of misreprcsentaiion 
ot the economic status by the ailtuent sections. 

Through such irrational ways the sociciy itself is 
allowing the RRBs lor a heavy leakage of their funds. 
While the statistics of RRBs exhibit the smal'l man, as 
beneficiary, the actual gamer is someone else. 

Identificauon oj the beiiefioiury by DRDA. —^Distiict 
Rural Development Agency (DRUAj is not a novel 
concept m tire held ol rural subsidy pmgramme. it is 
only a new buttle filled iii with old wine of SXDA and 
DpAP and hence has all tJic inherent Joupholes. Hence 
the idenlihcation programme is found false and lengthy 
innnmerous cases and ultimately it is the RRB which 
has to baule with mui'Htudc of defaulters. Moreover for 
the reason that the DRDA is also blessed with some 
politicaf colouring with the involvement of the VDO; 
BDO and the President of the Block, the fruits of the 
DRDA and tlic RRBs arc not pcrculatcd down to the 
d'esemng sections. 

Gold Loans Business. —clear restriction of the 
Regional Rural Banks Act, 1976 that loans must be 
given only to small and marginal farmers etc., apply 
to all types of loans. As against this, the RRBs aie 
granting undue proportions of their aggregate advance 
through the window of “gold loans” for non-turgetted 
section. It shall be contextual here to quote a recent 
study of the Reserve Bank’s team of “the viability of 
RRB.S,” which found that as many a-s 5 out of 8 
selected RRBs granted loans (for the ricti) which 
accounted for about 50-60 per cent of their outstanding 
loans. An official resolution of Sri Viskha Grameeaa 
Bank (A.P.) reads “the batik be permitted to grant 
loans against pledge of gold ornaments to all categories 
of clientele in view of the profitability for the bank”. 
This h8s opened the credit counters of the RRBs wider 
for all classes, making the former as professionalised 
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CcM^Mdrative Soci^ies. Despite this undue business <1 
RRB through gold kens, thw records categorise them 
under small fanners, for purposes of ratting. 

Cures of the Crux .—Concerning to Jhe shortfalls in 
the process of identification, it is only with the conunit- 
ted co-operation of the state that die situation can be 
repaired. To start with, the Revenue Authorities must 
update instantaneously all the land records in the state, 
in such a way that all land holding particulars of a 
farmer are available in a single record. As (he second 
step, Paltadar Pass Books must be based on the up¬ 
date records and distributed among all the farmers in 
the state, through a separate statutory machinery which 
can be appended to each sub-registrar’s oUice. This 
proposed oflice is rcponsible for the maintenance of 
duplicate pass books. Now as the Kamath Committee 
has rightly suggested “no transfer, mortgage, alienation 
or gift of the land can be effected without the pro¬ 
duction of entry in the pass book which can be an 
effective safeguard against multiple borrowing. If 
this plan is adopted the question of inisrcpre.scnting 
the economic status docs not arise, and if the credit 
institutions also recognise the pass books a larmer 
will be saved from lot.s of inconvenience.” 

Concerning the identification by the DRDA, il must 
act only as the subsidising agent but not the identifier, 
for the simple reason that it is only the lending banker 
who assumes Ihc risk of supervision and recovery from 
his customer. This will save DRDA from ai time and 
money consuming process. 

Coming to the issue of gold loans one must subscribe 
to the RRBs’ argument that this practice boosts up the 
safety of funds and enhances their profilabifity. But in 
no case the profitability of the RRB should gam prio¬ 
rity over its principal objectives. 

Maladministration by Slag .—It is rather more effec¬ 
tive and authoritative to present here the views expres¬ 
sed by the bankers themselves how there is mal- 
acfministration of the credit programme of RRBs. Ute 
Stale Bank of India Group which tops the list of spon¬ 
sored RRBs in India at the end of 1981. expressed its 
sense of dissatisfaction in a recent meeting of the 
Chairman and noted the below mentioned unsatisfactory 
features of RRBs ... 

"Credit appraisal in many branches has not been 
satisfactory. Certain advances wore granted 
without proper assessment of needs of the 
borrowers, cash accruals and repaying 
capacity”. 

“In some cases borrowers who were ineligible to 
borrow on the basis of income criteria 
had been financed”. 

“In certain cases there was nothing on the record 
to indicate that pre-sanction inspections were 
conducted by the officials before sanctioning 
of advances. Disbursements were made in 
stages without verifying the progress of 
work”. 
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“Documents executed by the bwtowers were 
incomidete”. 

“Stock, statements bad not been obtained regularly 
from the borrowers and where advances were 
granted against hj^thication of vehicles, the 
vehicles were not inspected,” 

1‘faese few excerpts from the pages of a reputed bank 
speak one inescapable truth that the Regional Rural 
Banks are wisely manipulated by all the concerned. 

An evaluation of the performance of any credit 
institutions will be sound and scientific only when all 
the qualitative aspects in additions to the statistics are 
X-rayed and appraised. Such type of examination of a 
problem shall be a reliable source for forwarding 
acceptable solutions. 

Suggestions .—^The most effective cure lies with 
honesty, commitment and morale of the staff and the 
public. The undermentioned few suggestions, however, 
are made for the consideration of the various concerned 
agencies and the policy makers. 

Developmeni administrators and bank officials should 
forge close links with each other at all levels. 

It should be seen that every rupee earmarked for 
the development of the weaker- sections is utilised for 
the same purpose. The judiciary must be empowered 
to prosecute those who are proved to be guilty. 

The RRB Act 1976 remains tacit over many impor¬ 
tant issues like time of giving loan, purposes of loaning 
etc. Therefore the Act must be revised so that it states 
clearly that the loans of RRB are exclusively for the 
weaker sections, both for productive and consumption 
purposes. 

The Branch Managers and the Field Assistants of 
RRBs must be thoroughly trained in the philosophy 
and methodology of IRDP. The Reserve Bank of India 
should institute some incentives for sincere performance 
and disincentives for dissatisfactory record. 

A sanction of loans must be given only for those 
projects which arc found economically viable and 
lechniadly feasible; the sanction should be followed 
by a close supervision. Each branch of an RRB must 
be adequately manned so as to enable the staff to devote 
time on supervision of account^ and the DRDA should 
continue insisting that the lencung by RRB should be 
on production of loan utilisation certificate for the 
release of siAisidy, to ensure strict supervision on 
financed project. 

CORRECTION 

In the Issue dated June 16—30, 1983, on Covers III 
and rv, captions have got mixed up. The caption given 
On Cover III, in fact, should have been carried on 
Cover IV and vice versa. The inconvenience caused to 
our readers is regretted. 

^Editor 

Yojana, July 16—31, 1983 



Class banking to mass banking in Kerala 

E. VASU 


WITH THE ADVENT of Integrated Rural Deve¬ 
lopment Programme, Development has ceased to be 
agricidlure oriented. Still, even Government media 
Uke All India Radio are actively pre-occupied with 
publicity on Agriculture. As a result, massive prog¬ 
rammes like Integrated Rural Development and 
National Rural Employment intended to cover a large 
number of poor in villages get scant attention. In a 
Development Block an amount of Rs. 35 lakhs is ear¬ 
marked for subsidy alone (and more than twice of this 
amount is given by financial institutions as loan) dur¬ 
ing the 5th Plan period. A minimum number of 600 
families below poverty line are to be assisted in finding 
out an occupation within a reasonable time. For want 
of proper appraisal, the eligible poor were not aware of 
the facilities under .Integrated Rural Development 
Programme. Of course, none in villages arc expected 
to prefer an application to avail the opportunities 
under the guidelines of Integrated Programme to find 
a place in the list of beneficiaries. However, he survey 
conducted by the village-level functionaries (Grama- 
sevak were entrusted the task on payment basis in 
addition to their normal work) was not comprehensive 
due to various administrative reasons. Many eligible 
families were excluded from the list of eligible people 
prepared. On the other hand, banks were reluctant to 
advance money to poor people without proper 
guarantee. 

Analysing the problems 

During the fast one year, Kerala Governinent made 
an earnest effort to analyse the problems in implemcn- 
tinft the National Programmes in local areas to make 
up fte shortfall. As there are 144 Blocks, 86400 fami¬ 
lies were meant to be assisted. At the beginning of 
the year 1982-83, there was a backlog of 16976 fami¬ 
lies. In order to cover the 103376 families in to, to 
an intensive campaign was organised during February- 
March 1983. Aj^ from. State level and district level 
meetings public functions in all villages were organised 
for distributing assets to the poor. Apart from adop¬ 
tion of Antbyodiiya method in pppularising tjm sche¬ 
mes as weD as distribution of aid, the consent of peo¬ 
ple was' sought. The major achievement of the cele¬ 
bration of the Integrated Development month in 
Kerala, besides exce^ing the target of 5000 families 
within two months, was the detection of certain in¬ 
herent defects of the machinery engaged in implemen¬ 
tation of th^Programme. Sri C. V. Padmar^an, Minis¬ 
ter of Community Development announced an exten¬ 
sion of period upto May 16, 1983 for acceptance of 
applications from elipble families left out. 

Po^In- fltapport, aiMut 

Popular support is essential for a Programme of the 
magidtude of Integrated Rural Development. An 
anmunt of Rs. 1074,28000 was spent by way of 


subsidy alone during 1982-83. Inclusive of the loan dis¬ 
bursed by banks. Rs. 260941000 have been the total 
expenditure for the scheme. The financial outlay for 
the year 1983-1984 is 273600000|- and schemes for 
implementation are being fina!i.sed. A second scheme 
can also be prepared for families to make the assis¬ 
tance once given effective and income generating. The 
technical personnel available in District Rural Deve¬ 
lopment Agencies are engaged in arranging market 
support to schemes tertiary sector for making them 
viable and fully productive. 

The most important gain derived from the intensive 
drive made by Development Department of Kerala is 
this change of attitude of the banks who were hitherto 
engaged in commercial transactions alone. By persu¬ 
ading bank officials in participation in Credit Camps 
as a prelude to identification of beneficiaries and sanc¬ 
tion of loan, they are induced to take a positive atti¬ 
tude towards the poor people. This has made ‘Class 
Banking’ in Kerala ‘Mass Banking’. Each household 
below poverty line is assisted through an tqjpropriate 
package of technologies, services, and asset transfer 
programmes through an effective monitoring done 
from time to time. 


(Continued from page 10) 

rative societies should be increased. Simultaneously, the 
involvement of commercial banks in rural and develop¬ 
mental banking must expand steadily. This is absolutely 
necessary if we have to achieve high rates of economic 
growth, with social justice and equal opportunities for 
all persons and regions. 

The broad goals of government, in their nationalisa¬ 
tion, strategy, are well conceived. The performance in 
regard to their implementation is, on the whole, dis¬ 
appointing. Mere scntimenLwill not achieve much. 
Government has to be a hard task-master, using at all 
levels, the carrot and stick principle and not mere 
exhortation. Organisationally too. banks have to be 
geared for better performance. 

The suggestions made above are neither revolutionary 
nor novel. They have been made by others and by 
this writer repeatedly. What is now requirqd is that 
government should bring to bear on the task of raising 
efficiency in banks the same boldness, missionary zeal 
and determination it displayed when it took the mighty 
decision to nationalise the major segment of Indian 
banking about fourteen years ago. □ 
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Cried the Project Engineers 

'DependableYes-but 
give me facts!' 
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HBB special 
purpose motors- 
the whole truth. 

Name the industrial application. HBB can 
offer you a special purpose motor to do the 
job With complete reliability because 
every motor*is backed by the latest 
technology and the invaluable experience 
of Brown Boveri. Switzerland, for over 
80 years. 

And,of course. HBB knows how vitally 
important it is to stick to delivery 
schedules, and does so every time HBB is 
well aware that its motors are a small yet 
vital cog in the overall project. HBB 
motors, available in ratings up to 340 HP, 
are used by Cement, Paper, Fertilizer. 
/Chemical, Mining. Sugar and other 
industries and projects throughout India. 

Also included in the HBB range; 

• Increased Safety Motors: More 
economical than flame-proof motors. 
Suitable for Div. II areas; conform to 
IS 6381/1972—particularly suitable for 
chemical and petrochemical industries. 

• Textile Motors: Ring frame, carding 
and loom motors. 

• Brake Motors; for specific applications. 

• Marine Motors: Non-hydroscopic 
insulation system and with special steel 
shafts. Conform to ABS/Lloyds Register 
of Shipping. 


Choose HBB orK:e—youH use HBB always 
Many leading companies do. 


Manufactured and Marketed by. 


HINDUSTAN 
BROWN BOVERI 



Factory. Industrial Area, Faiidabad (HaryanaV India. 

Regional Qtlices PO, Box 19107, Bombay 400 026 • P.O Box 9116, Calcutta 700016 • P.O. Box 4326. New Delhi 110019. 
• P.O. Box 192, Barigalore 660 052. Also af Qaioda, Chandigarh, Cochin, Hyderabad, Jabalput, Lucknow, .and Madras 
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In^aB BadiL’s ii£w s^ess 
oa niral ieodtog proframme 

(frooi ow Mi^nw eofrespondent) 

LHE INDIAN BANK has launched upon a new 
prograoune to eitectively implement and momtor the 
nifai tenaing programme, io achieve this, the lianK 
wul he setuug up as many as Ihi Oramooaya Kendras 
ail over the country in the next two years. Ot these 
2S Kendras were opened on 21|t March, 1983. Nine 
Kendras were opened in Tamil Nadu. 

nxpiaiuing the main Icaturc of the Kendras, the 
Chairman and Managing Director of Indian BanK, Mr. 
Q. K. Nair said the Kendras which would' be established 
in idenUhed branches wU cover a cluster of existing 
branches or a large number of villages around the exist¬ 
ing branches. The personnel who will be provided to 
these Gramodaya Kendras will bring to bear on their 
activities not only understanding and sympathy to the 
problems of the rural borrowers but also help in ini¬ 
tiating the much needed technological changes in the 
rural investment. Kmal lending is essentially a mass 
lending activity calling tor efficient and committed cadre 
and a suitable organisational framework. An Integrated 
approach to lending for various purposes under these 
factors will prove convenient for the bank and beneficial 
to the borrower. 

1 he sctvicc of these Gramodaya Kendras will extend 
to all types of borrowers such as village artisans, band- 
loom weavers, small and marginal farmers, landless 
labourers and the purposes for which loans are to be 
given cover a wide range of both farm and non-farm 
activities. A special feature which is sought to be 
iutroduced in these Gramod^a Kendras are counselling 
services and marketing assistance. Intending borrowers 
who arc not in a position to know the technical and 
financial implications of investments will be advised to 
seek the guidance of Gramodaya Kendras so that they 
may be properly advised in all aspects of the invest¬ 
ment proposals and the necessary follow-up action that 
will be required for making the investment a success. 
Assistance for marketing the products will also be given 
to the borrowers. The officers in charge of these Ken¬ 
dras will be assisted by necessary staff who can monitor 
the investments and also take up recovery of loan at 
the very doorstep of the borrowers. 

Another area where Grmnodaya Kendras will help 
will be to increase employment opportunities in rural 
areas and also brmg about technological improvements 
and innovations. Each Gramodaya Kenffia will prepare 
an action Plan every year which will indicate the 
various schemes to be implemented and also the extent 
of financial assistance available for the operation of 
the Kendra. Loans' would be sanctioned without any 
delay. 

In short, Gramodaya Kendras will be the agencies 
throu^ which Indian Bank will focus its .efforts in 
spreading its services to rural clientele in general and 
weaker sections in particular, □ 


DevdOfmeotM tnirade in GuDjur Pnlyn 

GUNIUR PALYA was 9 god-forsaken, windswept 
wiU«ne«a» not so long ago. In 1982, the Canara Ba& 
ad<qn^ w village, maidking the commencement of a 
developmental miracle. 

the Bank helped five nomadic Kuruba 
famifies to settle down there. Gradually 111 settler 
families from various weaker^ sections of society found 
their h^es in Gunjur Palya. 

With the help of the Agricultural College, Hebbal, 
the Bank organised a farmers'* meeting in the village. 
As advued by experts, the settlers were persuaded to 
take to dryland farming. 

Di^brnd fanoiag 

The Bank made available to the settlers 15,000 
subabul seedlings. Bore wells were dug to solve the 
drinking watlsr problem. Lops were made available 
to buy milch animals, sheep units, bullocks and carts. 
Kurubas, being cowherds and shepherds traditionally, 
took good care of their animals. Veterinary personnel 
from Bangalore, just 24 kms. away, helped them to 
keep their animals in good health. 

Narayanappa^ a blind Kuruba orphan, was one such 
beneficiary. He got a cow, through a bank loau coupled 
with a sjabsidy. Now he sells 10 litres of milk every 
day. With a crop loan from t^ bank, he is also cultiva¬ 
ting various crops on the agncultural land allotted to 
him. 

The settlers use techniques of dryland farming to 
grow hybrid ragi, tur and soyabean. Seeds, fertilisers 
and necessary financial assistance were distributed in 
the village on a door to door basis. Shepherds soon 
took to farming with such incentives, made available 
without even asking. 

Ramaiah had a different occupation, traditionaliv. 
He belonged to a family of sericulturists. Willi the 
Bank’s hel^, he has been able to make his business 
more paying. 

Shrandaa 

The settlers have Icamt the value of cooperative 
efforts. They built drains and an access road to the 
village. Every house in the settlement has been white¬ 
washed through Shramdan. HUDCO loans arc now 
available for more houses. Balwadis cater to the needs 
of the chiWren. The bank arranged TRYSEM training 
for the girls and k is also providjng loans to the trained 
girls to set up tailoring units etc. on their own. Even 
cooking lessons are arranged so that the nutritional 
value of the food cooked is not lost. 

Above all, the settlers of Gunjur Palya do not re¬ 
quire any external help now to solve tlieir problems. 
Weekly raeetin,K held every Saturday afternoon help 
to thrash out thmr difficulties' and to arrive at roluttons. 

The initiative taken by the bank has helped the 
past<»al Kurubas to supplement their income by farm¬ 
ing and to settle down on land. Most important, self 
rdiance has instilled in them self confidence to face 
the present and the future too. □ 
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New 20 Point Prc«r>iPme in Karnataka 
The CoWer’s Dream 

MADAKATTI, an obscure village lymg 55 kms. east 
of fiidar in Karnataka has a population of about 2,400. 
Petrie of all communities, including backward Mara- 
ihas and Kunibas live here. A middle school located 
in the centre is the on^^ outstanding building in the 
village which is dotted by huts, mostly dilapidated. 

The narrow mud road leading to this village has not 
seen many vehicles. For long, poverty stalked this 
hamlet as the people lived off mostly as eoollics as 
they did not have anything better to do. 

Kaflappa who is now 70, comes from a seiicdulcd 
caste. His living memory, running back to ihe last 
half-a-century, recalls only painful images ol penury. 
A cobler by birth, Kallappa’s earning could not give 
him means even for a modest living. So he abandoned 
cobler’s work and took to the work of a coollie. Yet bis 
daily earning was two rupees only. Kallappa says that 
it has been so for the last 15 years. His cobler's instru¬ 
ments were hopelessly worn out. He could not buy new 
instruments for want to money. It has all along been 
one-meal-a-day for him all these years. 

A knock at the door 

One line morning a year ago, Kallappa was surpris¬ 
ed to sec a whitc-collared babu coining to his door¬ 
steps. The stranger asked so many questions about 
Kafiappa’s livelihood'. He told Kallappa that he was 
from the State Bank of India. Then as he was leaving, 
he gave Kallappa a grand dream. 


Many events swiftly took place theicatler. Kallappa 
visited the Bhalki Branch of the State Bank of India 
where he was offered a loan Of Rs. 400 to rc-start his 
traditional cobler's profession. Kallappa rushed to 
Bhalki to buy leather and other equipments To his 
suiprisc, his' daily earning started going up. Very soon 
Kallappa repaid the bank loan. 


Now Kaliappa's dream started taking new louts. He 
wanted to expand his trade by increasing his output. 
ITiis needed more money. The bank once again gave 
him capital loan assistance of Rs. 1.000. Kallappa was 
now poised to manufacture more chappals a day, re¬ 
pair more shoes a day and earn more money. As if by 
magic, Kallappa had crossed the poverty line. □ 


Saiichayika Comes To Sikkim 

EARLIER a number of hawkers used to come out 
side the gates of Kendriya Vidyalaya, Gangtok to 
sell their unhygenic and dirty stuff to the school child¬ 
ren during lunch hour. They don't come now. It is not 


because of the action eff any autbori^ but because the 
students do not buy their stuff any. mote. Instead, they 
save their pocket mon^ with. !Sanchayika’'. 

“Sanchayika"—a unique savings scheme for stu¬ 
dents—^has recently t^n. introduced for the first time 
in Sikkim in the Kendriya Vidyalaya, Gangtok. Run 
by the National Savings Ogamsation, the scheme is 
aimed at inculcating and encouraging the habit of 
savings among the children. ITiey save out of the petty 
amounts given to them by their parents to spend. 

By the children, for the diUdren 

“Sanchayika" js a savings Bank ut school children 
run by the children. The Bank Manager, the counter 
clerks and the accountant of the bank are children 
themselves, though in the initial stages the teachers do 
help them in learning these functions. In addition to 
encouraging the students to start the practice of tegu¬ 
lar savii^, it also teaches them the normal prance 
of banking and acquaints them with instruments of 
mopey like cheques. 

Each student is a proud owner of a pass book. Every 
time a student deposits' his saviDg.s, an entry is made 
in the pass book. Tlic students can see their money 
grow. In case of need, the students may afeo withdraw 
small amounts from their accounts. 


When the students leave their school, they will go 
not only with a tidy sum in hand but also with the good 
habit of thrift formed over the years which will stand 
them in good stead throughout their future lives. □ 


Fortune is on his side 

Uarshvadan Shah 


MR, V'ALLABH DEVJl, marginal agriculturist of 
Dungara village in Kanuej tahika of Surat district in 
Gujarat State was hardly earning Rs. 2200 per annum 
from jowar crop. His income-limit was raised to 
Rs. 4475 thanks to implementation of New 20-PoiDt 
Programme. He received Rs. 5000 as loan from the 
Bank. Government of Gujarat also extended tinancial 
assistance to the tune of Rs. 2000. 

Shri Vallabh Devji took to cash-crop of sugarcane 
instead jowar. He incurred incidental expenses of 
Rs. 750 and had. to spent Rs. 350 towards oil-engine 
and incurred labour charges of Rs. 225. The family 
members put in 260 man-days. The Sugarcane crop 
was of 400 quintal and without domestic consumption, 
the entire bulk was sold in open market, fetchmg him 
an income of Rs, 6800. 

Deducting an amount of Rs. 1325 of expenses from 
the gross income of Rs. 6800 the net amount earned 
by Shri VallaWi Devji was Rs. 4475. He re-paid 
an amount of Rs. 1100 towards loan. □ 
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Yoa and your health 

Physical fitness : What it means 


"You and Your Health" is our new fortnightly feature aimed at giving our readers authentic 
information on different aspects of physical health. Here we begin the new feature with 
useful tips on physical fitness. 


Dr. S. K. Manchanda 


MAHATMA GANDHI felt that a persoo is healthy 
if he is free from all diseases and can carry on his 
normal activities without fatigue. According to him 
such a man should be able with ease to walk 10 to 12 
miles a day and perform ordinary physical labour 
without getting Qred. This may as well be taken as a 
definition of a fit active man ready to respond to the 
environmental challenges. Such a person is fighting fit 
but not necessarily an ajhletc for top class competitive 
sports or a prize fighter. 

There are people who may not walk 10 to 12 miles 
everyday. Their life may consist mostly of using the 
bus, motorbike or car to reach the ollice, spend 6-8 
hours on desk work or conference table interrupted 
by an hour or so for lunch and then come back home 
for another meal and sleep. Depending upon the age 
group and the general type of physical activity they 
may undertake, they wifi be having various grades of 
physical fitness. Tliey are also the people who arc 
more likely to get diseases. 

Human machine 

Physiologically speaking each individual has a lot 
of potential to get the maximum from the human 
machine by way Qf physical work. Thus as the severity 
of work increases a normal adult has the capacity to 
incre^c his heart rate from about 70|min to about 
2()0|min, his cardiac output from a mere 5 litre[min 
to almost 35 litre|min, piilmonary ventilation from 6-7 
litre[min to almost 70-80 litrelmin, oxygen consump¬ 
tion from 114 litrelmin to almost 2.5 or more Iitres|min, 
and so on. The human machine has also brisk reflexes. 
If an individual has the capacity to mobilize the activity 
of his heart and lungs to achieve a particular task, with¬ 
in a short period of the accompBshment of the task, the 
body achieves back the normal levels of heart rate, 
cardiac output and respiration. Thus one is fit again 
to meet another chaltenge. 

The capacity to meet the challenge is compromised 
depending on the extent of unfitness. When one is not 
indulging in any conscious' activity i.e. sleeping or 
lying down, minimum energy is being spent, minimum 
oxygen is being consumed and ibe heart rate and 
cari^ac output are also at minimal levels. On the other 
hand when one is taking a brisk walk sav at 7-8 km! 
hour, or cydi^ or climbing stairs, running or some 
form of hard manual labour, more energy is required, 


more oxygen is required, both circulation of blood and 
activity of lungs have to be augmented. 

More vigorous the activity of the musculo-sksletal 
system, more will be the mobilization of the activity 
of heart and lungs. The fittest person may achieve 
the maximum mobilization. The least fit may not be 
able to accomplish even the minimal cardiopulmonary 
lequirements for going to the toilet. 

By being physically fit 

There is a lot that you can achieve by being physi¬ 
cally fit e.g. you will be able to— 

(i) work physically harder and faster for longer 
periods so that everyday chores become 
easier. 

(ii) meet the ordinary demands of everyday life 
and still have energy left over for unexpected 
demands and sudden stresses. 

(iii) take part in games and sports without getting 
exhausted. 

(iv) keep your joints mobile and your body supple 

so that you can bend and stretch without 
causing strain. 

(v) keep your body in good working order and 
so ward off aches and pains. 

(vi) feel hcallheir and more alive. 

(vii) protect your body from heart attack and 
some other disorders. 

(viii) enjoy life more. 

A person who is really fq is supple, strong and has 
stamina. 

Flexibility is the ability to bend, stretch, twist and 
turn when you want to. 

Strength is extra muscle power used for those un¬ 
expected heavy jobs like pushing a car or even a 
cupboard. 

Stamina is the .staying power, endurance, the ability 
to work harder for longer. 

How fif are you ? 

The best way to test fitness is by exercises invol^ng 
continuous rhythmic movements of large muscle groups 
such as those of the arms. legs and trunk. But if you 
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are very unfi;t, it is pointless to test fitness by titts 
meth^. As a rougjj, guide try to answer the following 
questions;— 

(1) I can feel my heart thumping after a few 
flights of stairs. 

(2) 1 am kft gasping for breath even if 1 rttn 
only a short efistance. 

(3) It is a terrible effort to bend and tie my shoe¬ 
laces. 

(4) I am tired out after doing only an hour or 
two of hopse work. 

(5) I am tired out after carrying two bags of 
shopping for about 400 meters. 

(6) I avoid physical effort if I possibly can. 

If the answer is yes to any one of these questions 
and you are not pregnant and generally in good healtt, 
you would benefit by being more active and take an 
exercise schedule. 

If the answer is no to most of these, then possibly 
you ace fairly fit, you can undertake more exact and 
precise tests to find out the level of your fitness. These 
tests will be detailed during the lecture. One such test 
is very simple it is given here below ; 

Jog gently and easily for about 1.5 kilometers. A 
person between 35—45 years who jogs regularly should 
be able to accomplish it within 10 minutes flat without 
undue breathlessness or other discomfort. During the 
test and immediately afterwards he should be able to 
carrv on an ortfnary conversation. However, the time 
taken to cover the distance Bepends bn age and sex 
e.g. 


Age 



Men 

Women 

Under 45 



to min 

12 min 

46-50 



11 min 

13 min 

51-55 



12 min 

14 min 

56-60 



. 13 min 

15 min 


The Road to fitness 

(a) Exercise programme pr fitness : There are a 
Jar^e number of programmes which are popular in 
various' countries. Various programmes for raising the 
levels of suppleness, strength and stamina respectively 
are available. Some of these will be described. It may 
be cautiooned however that one must hot overdo it. 
If you have ever suffered from a heart attack or high 
blood pressure, you have chest troubUe like bioncbiti.s 
or asthma, have spells of fainting or dizziness, some 
trouble with bone aod loints e.g. arthritis or you are 
recovering from a recent of^tion or illness, consult 
your Doctor and have medtjcal check-up done before 
starting on the exercise programme. 

(b) Smoking and fitness do not go together for 
smoking is very harmful for the lungs, heart and blood 


vMsels. The efficiency of these organs is decreased 
and affects first of all the stamina qf the individual and 
later affecting other aspects liito strength and supple¬ 
ness. Smoking is the single mo^ reco^tized cause f<K 
atherosclerosis' heart attack and lung cancer. Stop it 
altogether. This is no halfway. 

(c) Fatness and fitness do not go together either. 
Some aspects of shedding weight by exercise programme 
and diet control will be detailed. 

(d) Alcohol and fitness : Keep Watch. Tlte watch¬ 
word is moderation. The concept of moderation may 
differ from pereon to person. It is better to stop it 
altogether. 

(e) Yoga, relaxation exercises and fitness ; The 
efficacy of yogasanas and some yogic exercises like 
Staya Pranam is well known, possibly on account of the 
simultaneous mental poise that is produced. Life is full 
of various types of stresses. The system of physical 
and mental exercises provided by Yoga perhaps is the 
best but it does not replace the aerobic exercises. 

Mtmltoring (he prognmme 

A simple test has been given. This can be used. More 
precise tests are available. The physiological monitoring 
of the programme aims at exercising muscles so vi¬ 
gorously as to attain a level of heart rate that is 
advisable for a particular person depending on his age 
and sex, and maintaining that heart rate for a period 
of at least 20 minutes. Some of these tests will be 
described. 

Physical fitness and prevention of disease 

Being physically fit is very important from the point 
of view of prevention of disease, especially diseases of' 
heart, blood vessels and lungs. It is interesting to 
observe that at least the diseases of heart and blood 
vessels are no longer the first killers in U.S.A. This 
has been achieved essentially by two pronged 
approach : (1) make available the emergency care 
fast enough and (2) awareness about the requirements 
for physical fitness and various types of fitness pro¬ 
gramme, through public education in health sciences. 
Sooner the various medical coHeggs implement physi¬ 
cal fitness programmes in their extension services, the 
better and more economic it will be. 

Phyrical fitness and pefformaBce in sports 

It Is generally recognised that our players in games 
like hockey, football, tennis and many athletic events 
etc. do not lack skill, desterity or ability to maneuvre, 
but their grading in physical fitness kaves much to Ik 
desired. Possibly this is due to Jack of appropriate 
mogramming and monitoring for physical fitness. 
Knowledge is available. Application of knowledge will 
help. 


(Comteay t Afi !■& Insfitate of 
Metficiri Scteaces. New Ddri) 
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Acid rain: The unseen threat 


Acid rain, which has emerged as the great scourge of the industrialized countries, is an increas¬ 
ing threat to India, where acidification of the atmosphere has far outstripped that of the USA, 
for instance, because the country has still to learn a lesson from the mistakes of industrial 
development elsewhere, points out a professor in the School of Environmental Sciences of 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 

C£. Varshney 


RAIN is the most important sooxce of fresh water, 
available to all free of cost. This source of joy, 
providing a new lease of life by greening the land¬ 
scape, may not remain so any more. In the last few 
decades, the rain water has become progressively 
more acidic. “Acid rain” is used to describe all pre¬ 
cipitation—^rain, snow, sleet, dew—which is more 
acidic than normal. 

An acid gives a characteristic sour taste to water. 
Strong acids are powerful corrosive chemicals, capable 
of causing skin bums and making holes in cotton 
clothing. Even in small amounts, acids are very toxic 
to living organisms ; which is why acids, such as 
vinegar, can keep food from spoiling. 

Acidity is measured on a pH scale, ranging from 
0 to 14. A pH of 7 is considered neutral. From pH 7 
up to 14 are alkaline or basic solutions, such as 
milk of magnesia and household ammonia. The higher 
the pH,lhe more alkaline the liquid. From pH 7 down 
to 0, it indicates acidity. Thus, the lower the pH, 
tile more acidic the liquid. Vinegar and lime juice 
have a pH of about 3. and distilled Water a pH of 7. 
The pH scale is logarithmic. This means that each 
unit on the scale is a factor of 10 higher or lower 
than the next unit. For example, an acid of pH 4 is 10 
times stronger titan one of pH 5, and 100 times 
stronger than one of pH 6. 

Generally, “clean” rain is slightly acidic as it dis¬ 
solves varying amounts of carton dioxide, which is 
a common constituent of our atmosphere. The acidity 
of rain is governed by the balance of ions in solution. 
The lowest pH value of rain is 5.6 when it is “clean”. 
This is the pH level produced by carbonic acid if 
distilled water were in equilibrium with atmospheric 
carbon dioxide. Acid precipitation or acid rain Is 
defined as one which has a pH less than 5.6 in 
many parts of Scandinavia, Western Europe, Canada 
and the USA, the ram has become increasingly acidic. 
The few measurements made before the ‘forties did 
not show any addification of precipitation. Now rain 
averamg a pH of 4.6 is common in eastern North 
Amen^ This is ten times more acidic than “clean” 
rain at pH 5.6 Rain with pH 4.0, which is not un¬ 
common, is 40 times more acidic than “clean” rain. 
In some storms, pH as low as 3.7 or even 2.1 has 
be^ reported. Estimation of the pH of {u-ecipitation 
that fell bdore the Industrial Revolution and still 
preserved in g^ciers and ice sheets, has been found 
to be above 5. 

Addification of our environment is man-made 
Sig nifi cant changes have occurred on a regional and. 
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perhaps, global scale. Lar^ quantities of sulphur and 
nitrogen oxides are emitted into the atmosphere 
throi^, for instance, burning of fossil fuels and 
smelting of sulphide ores, particularly of lead, rinc 
and copper. At hi^ temperatures, such as on burn¬ 
ing of fuels, oxides of mtrogen are formed by the 
combination of atmospheric nitrogen and oxy^n. 
The major contributors of oxides of nitrogen are 
power bouses, automobiles, domestic fires and smel¬ 
ters. The oxides of sulphur and nitrogejj are readity 
converted into strong sulphuric and nitric acids in 
the atmosphere and are brought down in rain and 
snow. Add rain, therefore, is a cocktail of sulphuric 
and nitric adds, their ratio depending on the quanti¬ 
ties of the oxides of sulphur and nitrogen discharged 
into the atmosphere. Currently, 60 to 70 per cent of 
the acidity is ascribed to sulphuric acid and 30 to 
40 per cent to nitric add. 

PoUaStm sources 

Emission of sulphur dioxide occurs both from man¬ 
made and natural sources. Globally, sulphur dioxide 
emission from natural sources is estimated to va^ 
between 78 and 284 million tons per year. The add 
rain problem has been created, however, by the 
em^sion of oxides of sulphur from man-made sources, 
which have dramatically increased since the Industrial 
Revolution. Sulphur dioxide emission from man-made 
sources now is as much as that from natural sources. 
Burning of fossil fuels for power generation contri¬ 
butes 60 to 70 per cent of total sulphur dioxide 
emitted globally. Annual global emission of oxides of 
nitrogen from anthropogenic sources is of the same 
order as from natural sources ; an estimated 20 to 90 
million tons. Twenty or 30 years ago, most sources 
of air pollution were dose to the ground and only 
transported short distances. The result was heavy air 
pollution in urban and industrial pockets, while rural 
areas generally were not affected. A cheap and quick 
solution to the local air pollution problems employed 
was to raise the heists of chimneys and stacks to 
diffuse the pollutants. The “spread it farther and 
wider” method improved the air quality locally, but 
transformed this ecological problem into a regional 
or, perhaps, a global one. Now pollution is carried 
tremendous distances in the atmosphere. Moreover, 
during the longer journey, significant chemical and 
physical changes occur to produce more ha7aMous 
prodocti. Add rain Is a result of the oombinitlm 
of long-^stance atmospheric transport and transfor¬ 
mation. 
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The ecolo^cal impacts of acid precipitation are 
far-reaching, insidious, and liMy to produce irrever¬ 
sible chan«s. Av^lable infenmation and experience 
convindng^y demonstrate that it affects every thread 
of the ecological fabric adversely in a subtle manner. 
The acidification of lakes and streams affects aquatic 
plants and animals. Acidity raises beyond safe limits 
the levels of heavy metals, such as aluminium, manga¬ 
nese, zinc, cadmium, lead and copper, in water. Over 
10,000 lakes in Sweden altme have been acidified 
to a pH below 6 and 5,0W lakes to a pH of less than 
S.O. Similarly, thousands of lakes in Canada, the 
USA and Norway have become so acidic that they are 
rendered unproductive. Acidify results in the killing 
of fish, reproductive failure, reduced growth and 
skeletal deformities. Large-scale salmon and trout 
kiUs arc caused by excessive lowering of pH. Change 
in pH prevents hatching <rf fish eggs and kills the 
young fry. 

Many bacteria and green algae which are necessary 
to aquatic systems arc killed due to acidic conditions. 
Decomposition of organic matter by bacteria is 
slowed down at low pH, causing an accumulation of 
organic matter and, thus, poor nutrient regeneration 
in aquatic ecosystems. Prolonged acidic conditions 
result in the totil collapse of aquatic systems, making 
them sterile. 

Adverse effects 

Acid rain affects the land and vegetation in a 
variety of ways. Important plant nirlnents, such as 
calcium, magnesium and potassium, arc progressively 
leached out of the soil and, at the same time, poten- 
tiaUy toxic elements, such as aluminium and rinc, 
accumulate. Useful micro-organisms in the soil are 
replaced by harmful disease-causing fungi. The popu¬ 
lation of beneficial earthworms is weakened, as they 
cannot tolerate an acidic environment. Experience of 
stationary higJj-polluUon sources in Swansea has 
shown serious debilitating effects on meadows, 
cattle and soil. 

The relation between acid rain and vegetation is 
very complex. Tree ^owth and forest productivity 
may be adversely affected by acid rain. In general, 
acid rain cause.s leaf damage, accelerates leaf surface 
erosion and affects seeds germination and seedling 
establishment. Information on the effect of acid rain 
on forest productivity is not as conclusive as in the 
case of aquatic systems. There is no doubt, however, 
that many mosses and lichens, which are important 
food sources for certain herbivores and grow on tree 
trunks and forest floors, will be destroyed. 

Acidification is man-made and it is necessary, as 
well as fechnologicallv oossible. to halt it. In certain 
in.stances, the acidified lakes and rivers can be 
reslorcd. A sofution to the problem can be short-term 
Of long-term. 

Use of Kme 

Rehabilitation of acidified water bodies can be 
achieved by neutralizing the acid with lime In 
Sweden, over $ 4 m. are spent every year on liming 
the acidified lakes. So far over 700 lakes and an 
entire river system, covering 647 sq. km. have been 
limited since 107R Liming is a shorl-lcrm measure and 


it needs to be repeated periodkaliy. It is expensive ; 
and it wooki be an enormous task, if repeatedly 
uadCTtakea. Moreover, it is also not cleat wbetoer 
latge-s^e liming operations will not create ecological 
problems of their own. 

An effective and permanent way to control 
addifioation of the environment is to reduce the 
emission of oxides of si^hur and nitrogen. This can 
be ac^eved by chan^g the energy-use p^tenis— 
through conservation or the use of non-polluting 
sources. Various techniques are also available for 
scrubbing flue gases before they are released into the 
atmosphere. Methods are also available to reduce 
sulphur emissions from non-terrous smeiters. Oxides 
of nitrogen can also be reduced through reducing or 
better control of combustion temperature. Reduction 
in the emission of addic gases is necessary and 
should* be part of all new projects. Investment in 
containing polktants at the source is most effective 
and, often, the least expensive. 

The Indian scene 

The acidity of rain water in India has not been 
adequately monitored. Occasional pH measur^ents 
of rain water have been made at the six Background 
Air Pollution Monitoring Network Stations (esta¬ 
blished between 1974 and 1976). In the absence of 
lime-series dat^ and also due to certain otlicr 
technical constraints, this information is of lunited 
value. However, at one of the stations, Mehanbari, 
rain of pH 5.5 was recovered in 1976. 

The acid' rain problem is very much in the making 
in the country. In some urban and industrial areas, 
rain of pH below or close to the ciilical value has 
been received on occasions windward of industrial 
establishments. Observations of rain of pH 4.5 and 
4.8 were made in 1974 in Trombay and Chembur 
respectively in Bombay. Acid rain has been reported 
also from Delhi, Nagpur and Pune. 

The current pace of development is bound to pro¬ 
mote acidification of the environment. Fossil fuel 
consumption m India is steadily increasing. (Coal 
production increased from 35 million tonnes in 1950 
to 150 million tonnes in 198^0 and is expected to be 
240 million tonnes by 2(X)0). It has been estimated 
that the total emission of sulphur dioxide in the country 
from the burning of fossil fuels increased Bum 1.38 
million tonnes in 1966 to 3.20 million tonnes in 
1979. This represents a 21 per cent increase, ns corn- 
par^ to the increase of 8.4 per cent in the USA 
diuing the same period, although, in absolute terms, 
sulphur dioxide emission in India is much less tlm 
that in the USA. A vast expansion of thermal power 
generation has been planned. The new breed of 
super thermal power plants, a large number of which 
are planned, will substantially add to the acidic gases 
in Ae atmosphere. 

Harm from such activity can be avoided through 
foresiglit and imaginative planning. We should team 
frcKQ the experience of industrialized countries and 
prevent pro^essive acidification of the environment. 
There is urgent need for systematic and broad-bas^ 
monitoring to provide timely warning of the acidifi¬ 
cation of the environment. 

DEPIT news lo^a 
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Books 


Mscro-economics for Bank Managers 

MBcro*eooiionrics for Muu^en by W. Duncan 
RenUe; Published by Heritage Publisbius, 4C, Ansari 
Road, New Dsaf.110002; First published : 1983; 
Pagea 1«3, Price Ra. 70.00. 

TODAY’S MANAGERS need to have a basic 
understanding of economic concepts as also the cyber¬ 
netics which operate in the functioning of an economy 
through various combinations of eranomic parameters. 
Since the external economic environment has its impact 
on the operational efficiency of an enterprise, it is 
imperative that they should keep themselves abreast 
of what is happening around the world. This would 
be possible only when they have an adequate grasp 
of the technicalities involved. 

It is_ precisely from this angle that this book has 
been ^tten. Surely, a reading of the book will give 
sufficient knowledge and life insights of management 
people who have no spare time to indulge in greater 
details. Topics like Keynesian analysis, fiscal policy, 
national income, monetary theory, banking, inter¬ 
national trade, etc., have been dealt with elaborately 
for easy comprehension with the help of illustrations 
and charts. One strong point of the book is that it 
conveniently avoids a stereo-type way of explanation 
as it hjis ample glimpses of dealing with the brass-tacks. 

The concept of multiplier has been described with¬ 
out much of mathematical sophistication and rightly so. 
The monetary phenomenon of yesteryears has been 
demolished by the author when he says that money 
supply growth results in ever-rising inflation rates while 
contraction is apparently futile. He, therefore, makes 
a plea that the objective must be to restore the markets' 
confidence in tight monetary control and low inflation 
rates. At the same time, this is not conceivable so long 
as each country is free to follow whatever monetary 
policy best suits its short-term political goals. The 
author suggests that the major nations should make a 
joint commitment to stabilise their currencies against 
each other’s whereby each agrees to allow changes in 
Its Central Bank’s foreign assets to be fully reflected 
in their respective money supplies. Then, exporting 
inflation and unemployment by successive devaluations 
would no longer be possible as the country whose price 
level rose faster than those of otheni' would have to 
intervene in the foreign exchange market. 

Navin Chandra Joshi 

Controlling Resources 

The Control of Resources bv Partha Dasisupta, 
Oxford ITniversitv Press, New DeQii, 1982 Price : 
Rs. 85, Pages 223. 

PROF. PARTHA DASGUPTA of the London 
Schodl of Economics has made a timely and worthy 
contribution to the environmental debate ffiat has been 
raidng in advanced countries for quite some time and 
wMch has also started surfacing in deveK^ing nations 
in recent years. 

It cannot be disputed that development planning 
literature has “shied awav’’ from the analysis of en¬ 
vironmental fH'oblems. The current social benefit-cost 
analysis centres mostly around industrial and agricul' 
Yojana, My 16—31, 1983 


tural projects. By environmental problems the author 
adverts to those dass of resources which are renewable 
but potential^ exhaustible even if left untapped by 
men. Examples include fisheries, aquifers, forests etc. 
According to the author, environmental discussions 
need to be conducted in the face of a clear recognition 
that these resources are often common property, with 
resolutions of environmental problems involving 
changes in the allocation of property rights; resource 
use may well be irreversible and resource stocks often 
affect welfare direct^. 

The author brings certain interesting points. Unlike 
other resources, environmental resources affect com¬ 
munity welfare both as stocks and flows. Unlike 
computers and tractors, the.'e re.sources usually affect 
welfare as stocks, not merely as flows. Fisheries and 
aquifers are useful not only for the harvest they pro¬ 
vide. As a stock they are directly ureful, since harm¬ 
ing and extraction costs are low if stocks are large. 
Forests are beneficial not only for the timber they may 
supply. As a stock they prevent soil erosion and help 
maintain a genetic pool. 

By bringing to bear the tools of economic analysis 
on environmental issues, which are in the realm of 
professionals like scientists, lawyers, Mr. Dasgputa has 
cleared some of the misconceptions. The re-examina¬ 
tion of (he advocacy of ‘Maximum Sustainable Yield 
rate’ (MSY) in the fisheries and forestries is illustrative. 
The author unequivocally demonstrates that “except 
by fluke the optimal policy is not the maximum sus¬ 
tainable vield’’. The author advances two convincing 
reasons why this is so : fi) that the social rate of 
return from the resource and social rate of discount 
could be different; (iil future harvest costs could be 
reduced by aiming at a stock larger than the one 
implied by MSY. 

Although the author avers that (he book is designed 
to be read by technical as well as pcneral readers, lay 
readers can not avoid getting stuck hv the calculus and 
widespread mathematical models. However, the book 
under review deserves to be read for the new and 
fresh dimension has brought to hear on the subiect 
of environmental issues that are unfortunately ’eft 
untouched in dcveloning counfri-’s like ours 

— —_ G. Sriwivflsnn 

Our contractors 

Kama! Nayan Kahra—^Indian Institute of Public 
Administration. New Delhi; Prof. S, T.. N. Siniha— 
former Deputy Governor. Reserve Bank of India ; 
K. M. George—Manager fFvaluation) Punjah National 
Bank. New Delhi; N, N. Pai—former Chairman, 
Industrial Development Bank of India ; N. Viiava 
Ratnain—^Nagariuna University fA P.); P. L. Guglani 
and R, K. Pandev—Indian AgricuKurnl Research 
Institute, New Delhi: Noorhasha Abdul and D. 
Oaktdnna MinHiv—Nagariuna Universilv (A.P.); 
E. Vasn—^Rural Information Bureau. Trivandrum : 
Dr. S. K. Manchanda—All India Institute of Medical 
Sciences. New Delhi: C. K. Varshnev—-Professor, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University. New Delhi; MelvIHe de 
Mellow—broadcaster; Navin Chandra JofW—Motilal 
Nehru College. New Delhi: G. Srinivasan—Economic 
Division, PTl, New Delhi. 
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Review Article 


Africa through an Ind ian’s eyes 

Melville de Mellow 


lUIS BOOK has many redeeming features. It is 
not just a travelogue. It is a serious collection of im> 
pre.ssions about a "continent gargantuan and la^y 
unknown :o most of our countrymen. To Indians, 
Africa is usually saddled with the word “Darkest”. Mr. 
Raju brings it alive and portrays it as it is—an Africa, 
young in years of freedom but striving to reach for the 
good things in life, and aiming to strike a balance 
between the pressures of modern technological sophi¬ 
stication and the myths of religion and witch doctors. 
The book has some excellent investigative reporting— 
but it is much more than an investigative report. Tbo^ 
Mr. P.aju has tapped many sources for information 
and has effectively squeezed the orange dry while re¬ 
searching his book, it has about it nonetheless, the 
.itsnip of authority and an abundance of knowledge 
and infonnation garnered from personal contact and 
experience, as algo uncanny observations of people, 
places and things. When the author weaves into his 
narrative personalities like Jim Corbett, and the 
Adamson’s or writes of the early Indian coolies, who 
constructed the Nairobi-Mombasa railway line, while 
the lions of Tsavo stalked them, he dexterously spins a 
golden thread of a shared affinity ‘fwixt Africa Md 
fndia. His chapters on African wild-life, arc spell¬ 
binding and through it all, shines the author’s love of 
people, animals and things of beauty. 

Nothing escapes the eyes of Mr. Raju, whether it is 
the Chinese Room of Michaela Denis or her psychic 
prowess, or Pop Binks, who did not quite niakc ‘91”, 
but who had been Kenya-bar ! from 1900, and who 
had the honour of .selling a g to Col. Teddy Roose¬ 
velt This to mv mind, is the reason for the book’s 
appeal. Nothing is too insigniiicant for the author when 
he tackles a personality or describes an incident. Once 
you pick up his book, it is difficult to lay if down, and 
this is perhaps, why I forgave the person who burgled 
the first copy 1 was given for review, from the glove- 
boot of my car! Obviously, the petty car-burglar, could 
not resist the temptation of reading the book in its 
entirety! Nothine efce in the car was' missing! The 
author is painstaking in his assessments, as also getting 
a* ihe kernel of any story he sets out to investigate. 
There are many personalities in Raju’s book that give 
proof to the old saw, that “A man with memories, 
lives twice”. Ruth Eden is one such. Throughout this 
book the author ob-serves the ethic of obicctivity. He 
sensitively imderlines both the oossibiljties and the 
paradoxes prevalent In Africa. He vers ..t the nerves 
and marrow of that nation, and while doing so, he 
touches many poignant echoes of the past like the 
Mail Mau—the plight and nredicament of Asians living 
on the fast disapnearing fringes of the old order. And 
towering above this huge ^d complex world explored 

Wbv AMca T bv It. K. Rain; pnhKtAM by 
Press lac. SIS. Wiest 3401 Street, New Ynrk, New 
Vork-IOWl ; Price S f.SS ; T-aac* 1?^ 
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Raju, is Mount Kenya—thing of beauty without 
parallel. And here lies the wisdom and fair-mindedness 
and credibility of the author, who can graphically etch 
his revulsion to misery or squalour—cruelly—prejudice 
or superstition, but seldom fails to tiff his evo^ anti 
fasten his gaze on the beauty o? /■Ttica, which he 
describes with a remarkable intensity of feeling. There 
are many humourous passages in this book and some of 
the funniest concern Col. Patterson’^s Indian Station 
Masters, and army of coolies. 

The author uses his heaviest artillery against 
poachers and film stars, who arc the greatest menace 
to the survival of African wild life. He has unearthed 
astounding evidence to prove this and shows' that this 
menace is real and growing and must be put down 
ruthles.sly if African wild life is to survive. The 
strengths of this book lie in the author’s instinctive 
haWt of honesty, that has made him instil his wrists to 
write only that which he has researched carefullv, and 
knows to be true. Nothing that he writes k" lazily as¬ 
sumed, or hastily perceived, or piously accepted. Raju’s 
book ends on an incident “out of th's world”—as a 
young Kenyan Post-graduaic student, devours ihe fire¬ 
flies that came through the window, after a shower of 
rain. Indeed, the fire-flv may have a message for all 
authors, for T believe that a good author, has to be 
something of a fire-flv. and carry some sort of inner 
fire. R. K. Raiu has that fire, and I hope wo will get 
many more excellent books from hk pen 


(Continued from page 201 

Commercial Banks and mass banking 

swieties in the countryside are offering somewhat 
higher rate of interest on all types of deposits since 
these societies arc very dose to hand for rural elite. A 
great prorvorfion of rural savings is pocketed by the so- 
defies. The fast spreading ubiquitous rural credit insti¬ 
tutions and regional rural banks have aKo stood at 
present times to be potential competitors for the com¬ 
mercial banks. One may wonder to note that these six 
vears o*d RRBs have mobilised denosit* to a sumrising 
tune -i'' ev’r S.SS crores at the end of March, 198?, 

An appropriate solution for thk deposit sickness is 
not too difficult to assess. One such cure for the ami- 
lioratioa of deposits decline is enhancement of the 
itfteresl rate on deposits bv atkast 1 per cent which 
is reasonable amidst the existing potential competition. 
Secondly, the commercial banks in general and the 
public sector banks in particular should be more ratio¬ 
nal and committed towards the carrying out of their 
social responsibilities towards the flnancing of reallv 
dettervine weaker secsions ,so as to make them economi- 
f-allv vkblf and potential for potential savings, n ’ 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT BANKS IN INDIA 


Siracture 

—Commercial Banking Syston in India comprises 205 banking 
institutions—201 scheduled commercial banks and 4 non- 
scheduied commercial banks (June 1982). 

—Scheduled commercial banks include such banks which 
carry on business of banking in India and which 

(a) have paid-up capital and reserves of an aggregate, real 
or exchangeable value of not less than Rs. 5 lakhs, and 

(b) satisfy the Reserve Bank of India that their affairs are 
not being conducted in a manner detrimentai to the 
interest of their depositors. 


Th^e banks are eligible fur inclusion in the second Schedule 
to the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934 and when so mcludW 
arc known as Scheduled Banks. 


Banking System in this context covers the 

following— 

No. 

(Juno 1982) 

1 State Bank of India 

1 

2 Associate of SBI 

7 

3. Nationalised Banks 

20 

4 Regional Rural Banks 

121 

5. Other Indian Banks in the private sector 

34 

6. Foreign Banks operating in India 

18 

TOTAL 

201 


* Nationalised banks are wholly owned by the Central Govern¬ 
ment. 

* State Bank of India is mainly owned by Reserve Bank of Indi.i 
with minority share holding by public. 

* Three of the associate banks viz State Bank of Hyderabad, 
State Bank of Patiala and State Bank ol Saurashtra are wholly 
owned by State Bank of India. 

* In case of four of the associate banks viz. State Bank of 
Bikaner and Jaipur, State Bank of Indore, State Bank of 
Mysore and State Bank of Travancore a majority of their 
share holdings belongs to the State Bank of India, with mino¬ 
rity share holdings by the public. 

* The public sector banks (28) do not require a licence to carry 
on banking business in India. 

* Regional Rural Banks (RRBs) are essentially Scheduled 
Commercial Banks and represent a combined venture of 
Central Government, and the concerned State duly sponsored 
by a commercial bank. The authorised capital of each RRB is 
placed at Rs. 1 crore and the issue capital at Rs. 
25 lakhs, the subscription to which is in the proportion of 
SO : 35 :15 between the Central Gov^nment, sponsor bank 
and the concerned State Government. 


Number (ff offices. Deposits and Advances 

• The period since the nationalisation of 14 major banks in 
1969 witnessed a marked expansion in the activities of com¬ 
mercial banks. The number of bank offices increased from 
8262 in June 1969 to 39180 as at end June 1982 and average 
population per bank office registered a fait from 65 thousand 
to 17 thousand during this period. 

• Of the 39180 bank offices in India, the network of 20 na¬ 
tionalised banks covered 20838 offices. Bank-group-wise 
distribution of offices is given beiow: 

As at end June 1982 


Bank Group 

No. of Bank offices 

1. State Bank of India 

6047 

2. Associate Banks of SBI 

2813 

3. 14 Nationalised Banks 

17804 

4. 6 Banks Nationalised in April 1980 

3034 

5. Regional Rural Banks 

5118 

6. Other Scheduled Commercial Banks 

4202 

7. Foreign Banks 

132 

8. All Scheduled Commercial Banks 

39150 

9. Non-Scbeduled Commercial Banks 

30 

10. All Commercial Banks 

39180 


* At present there is no district in the country without a bank 
office. 

* There are 104 unbanked block headquarters in the country. 

* Deposits mobilised by scheduled commercial banks in India 
totalled Rs. 45831 crores in June 1982 compared to Rs. 4646"" 
crores in June 1969. 

* Proportion of time deposits to total deposits increased from- 
55 per cent in 1969 to 80 per cent in 1982. 

* Deposits mobilised per office of scheduled commercial banks 
works out to be Rs. 117.07 lakhs in June 1982 as against 
Rs. 56.23 lakhs in June 1969. 

* Advances of Scheduled Commercial Banks aggregated R.s. 
30104 crores in June 1982 against Rs. 3599 crores in June 
1969. Consequently, per office credit stood at Rs. 76.89 lakhs 
in Juno 1982 as against Rs. 43.56 lakhs in June 1969. 

■' Investments in Government and other approved .securities 
lotalied Rs. 1688J crores in June 1982. 

* Credit-Deposit ratios stood at 65.7 per cent in June 1982. 

* Priority sector advances of all scheduled commercial banks 
increased from Rs. 504 crore, (14 per cent) of total credit, to 
Rs. 8327 crores in Dec. 1980 (34.7 per cent). 

* Share of SC/STs in total priority sector advances stood at 
4.1 per cent in December 1980. 

Courtesy:— 

(PNB Monthly Review) 
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Mow—Software. 

The Decimal System was a 
milestone m the history of 
mathematical thought Centunea 
later came another milestone— 
the Computer Powerful as it 
may be. the success of 
a Computer depends on 
the Software With the 
phenomenal-improvement in 
hardware capability the need 
for matching Softwaie to fully 
exploit the hardware ha . 
never been greater 
This is where IDM can help. 

By providing the fmest 
Software at a surprisingly 
attractive price. 

IDM. one of the leading Data 
Processing Orgamrations in 
India, with 9 Computers and 
a card manufacturing fanlity. 
has a large group ot highly 
skilled personnel to helji 
customers u.se their Computers 
y prohtdbly Each is a specialist in 
Problem Solving We study <i 
customei's problems and needs 
and work out applications to 
achieve the maximum 

effectiveness The professional 
’•gi. skills of IDM have already received 
international recognition 
Our expertise is being sought on 
assignments in several countries 

Apart from Software, IDM can 
help you in many other ways 
it you have anything to do 
With Computers and Data 
Processing. Why don't we get 
together? 

We look forward to hearing 
from you 



IDM 

frrtema&ona/ Data Management pvt Ud. 

Express Tower*. Nariman Point. Bombay 400 021 INDIA 

•stahay. Msw DalU, Csicuita. Hsdru, Baagtioxe A Altmertalnsil. 
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Rchabiiitating Bonded Labourers 


OUT OF 1.57 lakb identified and freed bonded labourers till June, 1983,1.16 lakb 
had been rehabilitated. During the first quarter of this year over 8,000 bonded labourers 
had been rehabilitated against a target oi 28,804 set for the year 1983-84. 

For effective rehabilitation, an integrated approach with other on-going 
schemes in sectors like Rural Development had been undertaken. It is estimated that 
'against a tentative outlay of Rs. 31.60 crore, the requirement of funds for completing 
the task of rehabilitation during the Sixth plan period may touch Rs. 46.50 crore. 


To accelerate the pace of rehabilitation, the procedure for sanction and release 
of funds to the State Goverrments had been decentralised. All rehabilitation schemes 
will now be screened and sanctioned by the State Goverrments at the state level. After 
sanction of the scheme, the States will release their full share of grint to the District 
magistrates in single instalment. The Central Government will also release in full the 
Central share on receipt of the release order. 


In order to secure simultaneous identification and release of bonded labourers 
the Government has suggested to the states summary trials. In the formal process of 
trial there was gap ranging between two to four weeks and in some cases six months 
to two years.n 
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Industrial growth in the eighties 

Indian industry in the eighties will have to effect substantial enhancement oj manufactwins 
capacities, accelerating pace of industrial investment, a thrust in development of new industrial 
production of capital goods at increasingly competitive prices, new strategies for the development 
of backward regions, reduction o f regional disparities, a great impact on employment through 
industrialisation, etc., the author discusses. __ 

Mohammed Fazal 


INDUSTOIAL DEVELOPMENT plays a cjucial 
role in our strategy for achieving the objectives of 
structural diversification, modernisation aud self- 
reliance in our economy. The progress of industria¬ 
lisation in the past three decades has been a striking 
feature of Indian economic development. Industrial 
production has gone up by about five times during 
this period, while at the same time the industrial 
structure has been widely diversified, covering broadly 
the entire range of consumer intermediate and capi¬ 
tal goods. In most of the manufacturing products, the 
country has achieved a large measure of sel/-sulfi- 
ciency, providing the capability to sustain the future 
growth of vital sectors of tlie economy primarily 
through domestic cflort. This is reflected in the com¬ 
position of our international trade, wherein tire larger 
share of import of manufactured proilucts has steadily 
declined; while a substantial portion of our exports 
now consist of industrial products, and particularly 
of engineering goods. These rapid strides in industria¬ 
lisation have been accompanied by a corresponding 
growth in technological and managciia' skills, not 
only for efficient operation of highly complex and 
sophisticated industrial enterprises, but also for 
design, for planning, and for construction activities. 
Considerable achievement has been made in .ibsorb- 
ing, adopting and dcvelopinjT industrial technology. 

Industrial growth 

While in (he initial 14 veais of indusliialisatiem. 
a steady industrial growth rate of X per cent was 
achieved; this was largely aitietl by a substantial .sco[ve 
for import substitution, as also a captive market, 
and the fact that the initial industrial base was .small. 
In subsequent years there has been a fluctuating 
trend in industrial ctowiIi wlien a higli prowiii of 
9.5 per cent w'as achieved in 1976-77 while negative 
grow'th rate or stagnancy was experieiued in 19 79- 
80. Then in 1981-82 industrial growth was 0 5 per 
cent. This is becau.se industrial prothiction in ihe 
current phase of our development is conditioned by 
the general pace of economic development and the 
economy is now more exposed to the changing inter¬ 
national environment than it was in the past. While 
no single factor can be identified as having a signi¬ 
ficant hearing on the rate of industrial growth^ a 


’SpcBcIi at Delhi Chapter of Society for Iitematioa.il 
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close relationship is discernible between the trend 
in investments, and industrial growth. However, 
industrial growth is further affected by factors relat¬ 
ing to infrastructural and other vital tnputs, namely, 
power, transport, coal, cement and also industrial 
relations, and, quality of management. 

Energy cost in strategy of planning 

While the Indian economy showed remarkable re¬ 
silience in confronting the first round of oil prices 
increases in 1973 and 1974, a second round of in¬ 
creases commenced in 1978; and since then, oil 
prices have risen substantially in real terms and have 
adversely affected the foreign exchange position 
Energy wsf, therefore, would continue to play a 
major role in the strategy of planning in the 80's. 
Again world wide inflation in the recent years has 
had its impact on cost of imported equipment lead¬ 
ing to a relative dampening industiial investment 
activity because of increase in cost of projects. With 
efforts relating to resource generation already having 
reached high levels, as compared to what the eco¬ 
nomy can sustain, and with savings at present in 
the country being above 22 per cent (which incident¬ 
ally is amongst the highest in the world), the scope 
for major gener,ition of additional resources is 
limfted. These factors taken together highlight the 
need foi a few major aspects of adjustment in our 
growth strategy. These are; (a) immediate need to 
restructure our investments, and considerably impiove 
their product irity, (b) the need to reduce the depen¬ 
dence on itnpoiis generally (and on energy imports 
In particular), (c) the need to economise consider¬ 
ably on capital expenditure on individual projects 
with a view to reducing considerably unit cost of 
production, (d) considerable iniprovcment in quality 
of management, (e) strict quality control in produc¬ 
tion activities using statistical quality control 
methods, (f) strong measures for good maintenance 
of production assets, (g) great thrust on improvement 
of systems, greater use of computer, scientific data, 
collection and it.s use for optimum efficiency of ma¬ 
nagement. and (It) the urgent need to revive expansion 
of exports. 

Infenialiuiiii) ecooKMiiic order 

The existing international economic order Is now 

a slate of fundamental disequilibrium. Also, it has 
^nerally failed to ensure promotion of development 
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of the develo^g countries. It is £u% recognised that 
ihCTB is need for a new interoationai economic order, 
which would provide for a belter deal for the develop¬ 
ing countriw, and provide for increased transfer of 
resources (toth financial and technological) from 
developed to the developing countries. In recognition 
of this in 1975 the Lima Declaration called for adopt¬ 
ing a target as such that developing countries should 
contribute 25 per cent of the world industrial output 
by the year 2000 A.D. In actual practice the share 
has moved only marginally to about 9 per cent, as of 
now, and the target of 25 per cent is not likely ic) 
be met unless major adjustments in the economic 
order are implemented. Although efforts have been 
made by the various international organisations (and 
at international coirfcrences) to generate a ^nunii- 
ment on the part of developed countries to increase 
the international flow o£ funds and of technology to 
developing countries, in actual practice nothing con¬ 
crete has been achiewd. On the contrary, in the wake 
of continuing inflation in developed countries, and 
also the connected problems of recession and un¬ 
employment, there has been a retrograde devel^menl 
(from the point of vnew of the developing coimtrfes) 
in that, protectionism on the part of developed coun¬ 
tries is gaining momentum. Thus, not only would 
there be no additional fund flows (which the deve¬ 
loping countries need for aiding their indiistri.il 
growth) in the near future, vve would also have to 
grapple with the problems of protectionism in deve¬ 
loped countries, and the impact this would have I'li 
our own balance of trade position. 

Improviitg India’s international competitiveness 

This development is expected to cast its shadow 
at least in the 80’s if not beyond. This focuses <w 
the need for us in India to improve our international 
competitiveness, as well as to improve our icchno- 
lo^es, and to improve our productivity to meet these 
challenges. In this context, the most important res¬ 
ponsibility falls on the development of managerial 
effectiveness to deal with these emerging tasks and 
constraints. Further, our research and development 
activities and innovative capabilities in all spheres 
of economic activities would, therefore, be stretched 
to the full in the coming decade. We have indeed to 
aim at excellence in all these matters. 

Slrale)pes in eh^es 

With a growing economy and a growing popula¬ 
tion, and with special thrust that is to be given in 
the coming years for an economic development of 
the rural sector, certain parameters of the industrial 
development strategy which would need to be imple¬ 
mented during the decade, would need to encompass 
the following: 

(a) Substantial enhancement of manufacturing 
capacities, so as to provide not only con¬ 
sumer goods, and consumer durables, but 
also for supporting agricultural and indus¬ 
trial growth through supply of intermediate 
and capital goods; 

(b) The pace of industrial invcstraenls lo be 
speeded up so that manufacturing cupaci- 
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ties are in position well ahead of the de¬ 
mand for them so as to permit competitive 
market forces to operate, and to avoid 
possibilities of shortages, with attendant 
adverse affect on the economy;. 

(c) A thrust in development of new industries 

(such as electronics) as also in the deve¬ 
lopment of alternative energy sources. 
Further, there wcmld be an es.sential thrust 
to reduce the energy inlensiveness of our 
processes, and products, on overall basis; 

(d) Production of capital goods at increasingly 
competitive prices, so as to reduce tlic 
ecKt of investment in new projects, with a 
view to aiding the accelerated develop¬ 
ment of the economy. This would also 
support the exploitation of (he export 
potential in a larger measure than hithcito; 

(c) The evaluation of a suitable technological 
development strategy; with a selective blend 
of permitting import of contemporary tech¬ 
nology while at the same lime promoting 
the development of indigenous know-hott": 
and its continuous improvement; 

(0 New strategics for the development of back¬ 
ward regions, and the reduction of regional 
disparities; 

(g) Enhancement of the capacities and capabili¬ 

ties of the infrastructural sector (such as 
transport, power, ports, communications, 
etc.) so as to be in position ahead of re¬ 
quirements, and also lo provide a cushion 
of capacites in the infiaslrucfurc for deal¬ 
ing with sudden additional demand fluctu¬ 
ations from time to lime; 

(h) Strategies for getting a greater impact on 
employment through industrialisation, which 
has not been adequately achieved so far; 

(i) Increasing the international exposure cC our 

industry to competition; 

(j) Expanding our export activities in industrial 

gCK^, in a substantial manner, on the 
basis of a well thought out strate®' for 
creation of additional capacities in selected 
sectors, and giving necessary support for 
rapid entrance into international market; 

(k) More judicious use of our natural resource 
endowments, such as minerals (c.g. through 
increased use of beneficiatioh), power (c.g. 
through a more enlightened pricing policy 
to consume energy) and so on; 

(l) Special efforts to reduce fragmentation of 
capacity and setting up of sub-optimal 
sized plants. A suitable thrust to give prio¬ 
rity to expansion schemes of existing units; 

(m) To eliminate completely time overruns of 
projects by efficient and modern project 
management techniques; 

(ii) To ensure strong financial management of 
new projects so that cost of completed 
projects arc in 'he neighbourhood of the 
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ongjnal estimated cost related to the start¬ 
ing period of the projects plus the com- 
pounded rate of inflation during the time 
of implementation of the project; 

(o) Measure to improve utilisation of capacities 

already imtalled; 

(p) With very cheap industrial labour, supervi¬ 

sory and managerial staff in India ds com¬ 
pared to developed countries, it should be 
goal to ensure that unit cost of goods, 
manufactures, and services should be much 
lower than in developed countries; and 

(q) Considerable improvement of the quality of 

management. 

Many of these aspects have been reflected in the 
Sixth Plan 1980—85, and in the Industrial Policy 
Statement of July 1980, which goes into specific de¬ 
tails of the strategy being adopted in the context of 
these problems, and the national objectives. The 
challenges, as we face them today, do not have a 
limited perspective of the “Plan 1980—85, but have 
a long-term perspective. Thus the development of 
the necessary slratepes will have to be a continuing 
process, 

Govemment p<Ade9 

The prommme and policies of the Government 
will find shape through various measures of which 
two important aspects are (a) public sector invest¬ 
ment and (b) investment priorities through financial 
institutions. The public sector has already constituted 
in no small measure, to the development of the ne¬ 
cessary industrial and socio-economic structure of 
the nation. In the coming decade its role will need 
to be further re-inforced as it moves increasingly into 
developmental activtics particularly in the States 
However, a more specific challenge is to generate 
adtM]uate internal resources both by the public and 
private sectors to help tide over the overall resource 
constraints faced by the country for supporting the 
economic growth needs, through adequate invest¬ 
ments, and capital formation. The financial institu¬ 
tions In turn will be faced with incieasing problems 
of investments in selected sectors, and to devise ap¬ 
propriate methodolopes to avoid the problems of 
the past with tendencies for industries to go sick, and 
the need for getting the entrepreneur to make a larger 
share in risk capital. The management of industries 
and also banks win have to be much more efficient, 
and cost consdous. The nation cannot afford a high 
cost economy. The exploitaiion of the colossal cap¬ 
tive market of the country will have to give place to 
availability of goods and services at costs, 

and high quality standards. 

New phase of Indian industry 

To sum up, Indian industry has entered a new 
phase in its development In many sectors of the in¬ 
dustry such as machine fools, textile machinery, 
power equipments, material handling equipment, steel 
plant equipment, machinery for petrochemical, ferti¬ 
lizer, cement inaustries etc. the industry is in^a posi¬ 
tion to plan for major initiatives even on on mterna- 
tional basis, Tbe country has the factor advantages 


in terms of cheaper labour cost, as also abundant 
availability of weUrixained engineers and ex|)eria)ced 
managers and technical labour fon^ scientists, etc. 
These aspects are lilnriy to receive adequate attention 
in the present decade. 

ChaDenges of e^ities 

Further, there would be major challenges for 
meeting the overall financial flow requirenients for 
development. In the Plan 1980—85, a special thrust 
has identified for borrowing on commexcial 
terms in the international market. This has become 
feasible on account of the credit worthiness of India. 

The industry is presently faced with a multitude 
of challenges, wMdi would test the mettle of our 
industrial structure, and the efficiency and ingenuity 
of our planuers, and managers. India has the poten¬ 
tial of becoming a Great Society. Let us all work 
with a sense of dedication, optimism and adventure 
to make this possible ia our life time. 1 am confi¬ 
dent this can be done.Q 


OIL adopts Gobar Gas Plant 

OIL INDIA LIMITED is experimenting with low 
technology sources of energy that will provide cheap 
and renewable tuei on a con^mng basis. 

Towards this end OIL has installed a pilot plant that 
will produce gas from gobar (cow-dungj at the house 
ot an employee of the company who hves in Ushapur 
village on the DuJiajan-Digboi road in Assam. Taking 
the design from the Khadi and Village Industries Com¬ 
mission, OIL set up this experimental plant which has 
a capacity of producing 4 cubic metres of gas per day. 
The total cost of the plant comes to approximately 
Rs. 10,000. 

The gobar gas plant was constructed by the OIL’s 
Civil Engineering Department and commissioned on 
Februaiy 5. To keep a plant of this size running, the 
cow-dung collected from seven to eight cows over a 
24-hour period would be required. 

The calorific va/ue of the gas is 4205 kilo calories 
per cubic metre : and the composition of the gas is 55 
per cent methane and 45 per cent carbon-dioxide. The 
4 cubic metres of gas provided every day is sufficient 
for cooking food for 10 to 12 persons qy for burning 
two 100 CP lamps for 12 hours. Alternatively this 
energy can be used for running one H.P. engine for 
eight hours. Furthermore, the manure value of the 
cow-dung is not lost. In fact for use as fertilizer the 
manure is enriched in nitrogen value after it goes 
through the process of digestion of the fermentables 
once the gas is extracted from ffie cow-dung. 

OIL has adopted the gobar gas plant to propagate 
the use of such fuel in the neighbouring villages where 
firewood is rapidly becoming scarce. OIL will also 
monitor the performance of the plant, use it for the 
trial of other feedstock, and for the cathoffic protection 
of the gas holder. 

In oil’s Inte^ated Rural Development Scheme 
undei' the Social Obligations Programme, the company 
plans to construct two or three community gobar gas 
plants, each of which will provide cooking fuel for about 
25 house-holds in a cluster. □ 
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Evaluation—An integral part of 
project management 


Evaluation should become a normal administrative practice. By evaluating progress of the 
programme, it is possible to identify harriers, if any.to its time hound successful implementation’ 
ft is possible to .sugge.st ways and means to overcome the obsiacles. A project’s watchful 
monitoring through concurrent evaluation for translating action into desired results is an impor¬ 
tant aspect of project management. 


Dr. G. S. Kamat 


PROJECT APPROACH to the process of econo¬ 
mic development has assumed a deal of signi- 
fic^ce in the developing countries in the recent past. 
One (rf the basic reasons for this is the scarcity of 
resourocB for investment. This necessitates a cons- 
dous endeavour on the part of the project planners 
to make the best use of the available sources. To 
accelerate development on sound lines at the unit 
level and consequently its logical extension to the 
level of the national economy, it has become extremely 
necessary to identify large number of potential pro¬ 
jects in the priority areas on a national basis. Ihus, 
good projects arc the base of economic development. 

Preparing a feasible devdoptoent project is no 
guarantee to its quidc and successful imfderaentation. 
Yet, there k a dearth of well-conceived viable projects 
noticed in many vital areas of the economy. In haste 
and hurry projrcts are seen formulated and funds are 
diverted to less produdive and less socially urgent 
.sectors. There are vast areas still remaining un¬ 
covered for which useful projects can be and arc yet 
to be develqied, tesed on already available resources. 
Especially, a vast amount of imaginative work is 
required in planning programmes for the poor who 
arc increasing in number, plan after plan. 

Coafk«CMiey 

Whatever projects that are formulated, whether at 
the organisational level or for a composite areas, 
project planning and management continue to remain 
old fadiioned. Shortages all round and sheltered 
mailcet prevailing withjn the country have contributed 
to adaption a complacent attitude to the needs 
ot carrftflfy prepared projects. But the costs are 
continuous going up and eme^ng new techn61o||^es 
are also adding to the complexities of implementation 
of projects and programmes. It is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary that projects are taken up to conserve time. 
«nejw and resources. Priorities may be determined 
for the purpose horn the point of view of economir 
devdopmenf of the country. 

The project i^nner has to woric out a basic 
approach or strategy to implement the proieet in 
reiatioa to tiie set objectives; comparisy! reiahs with 
the objectives wfatie on the way and taking corrective 
action when necessary. Sometimes such a corrective 


action may require rearrangement of objectives or a 
deviation in strategy or reappropriation of resources 
in the context of tasks to be achieved within a given 
time. A project planner, therefore, must have know¬ 
ledge of surveys and both qualitative and quantitative 
an^ysis. He has to base his alternatives on economic 
calculations, co-relating costs with benefits accruing 
to the firm and the economy at large. He has to 
devise a system which, through proper decentrafisa- 
tion, yet in a disciplined manner, can secure for him 
the minimum necessary control for monitoring it in 
the already set direction in terms of time and cost. 
Monitoring is a continuous function which is intended 
to imftiement the project through adapted strategies, 
avoiding and safeguarding against harards within 
agreed time limits. 

Provirion for evaluation 

Sound projeds satisfy (he economic criteria of 
efficiency. At the stage of formulation itself, there¬ 
fore, provision should be made for assessment of 
results. Systematic evaluation should become a 
normal administrative practice. Bv evaluating pro¬ 
gress of the programme, it is possible to identify 
barriers, if any, to its time bound successful imple¬ 
mentation. It is possible to sugge.st ways and means 
to overcome the obstacles. While it is a precondition 
that a proieet should be formulated on sound basis, 
its watchful monitoring through concurrent evaluation 
for translating action into desired results would ensure 
eventual success of the whole project. Thus moni¬ 
toring and evaluation arc import.nnf aspects of proieet 
management. 

Tliree stage evaluation 

There are three stages of evaluation :— 

(i) Survey of the existing situation to establish 
a bench mark. Preproject or cx-ante 
evaluation is a kind of an appraisal which 
covers technical, financial, commercial and 
profitability analysis Desirably the process 
of evaluation should bedn at the planning 
stage, before a proieet is formally launched 
Major project decisions and finandal 
commitments are made at this stage only 
which bind the parties for a period of years 
to come. 
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(ii) Ckmcuirent evaluajlon. It is a kind of 
internal evahiation Wdocted in stages durii^ 
the period of the project. This is usefid be¬ 
cause it detects flaws and' suggests remedial 
action in time for more satisfactory implemra- 
tation during the remaining period of its 
operation. Internal evaluation gives opera¬ 
tional control to project planners. It includes 
inspection, and reporting with reference to 
which implementation of the project is moni- 
lored and revised in order to determine action 
for fulfilling the stated targets and objectives. 
It helps introduce necessary modifications at 
the right time. This function is not intended 
to replace judgement but rather it rriakes 
available a tool by which judgement can be 
sharpened and probabfc errors minimised. 
The interim or tentative conclusions arrived 
at after internal evaluation are discussed 
with Managers, policy makers and other 
knowledgeable persons so that the scrutiny 
is more complete and a generally accepted 
corrective action is taken. The time element 
in evaluation is important. More of internal 
appraisal, introduction of scientific monitor¬ 
ing and feed-back, regular retesting of basic 
goals and modes of operation of a 
programme have many advantages to offer. 
TTiis exercise covers entire gamut of opera¬ 
tion and is a part of regular schedule. It is 
also taken up in the event of a break-down 
or emergence of a bottleneck or because of 
a growing feeling that things are not going on 
as well as they should. The internal, 
intermittant evaluation secures great deal of 
economy of effort, time, and resources 
because many of the facts are already known 
to the mana^ment, in the course of the im¬ 
plementation of the programme. Further it is 
the basic responsibility of the managern'iit for 
whatever performance recorded. Honest self- 
assessment speaks for the maturity of the 
management. Sometimes changing technical 
economic and institutional conditions may 
necessitate adapting the scope, objectives, 
strategies and design of an on-going project. 
A concurrent evaluation of'en suggests 
measures for Increasing efficiency of project 
implementation and. if necessary for mc^i- 
fication in the design that will facilitate 
expeditious implementation. Thus, the 
purpose of this type of evaluation is to pro¬ 
duce some kind of objective evidence in terms 
of outputs which arc set against costs of 
inputs. This may require quantification of 
goals and targets agains* which progress is 
measured and effldenev evaluated In this 
sense it will be clear that evaluation is not an 
academic exercise hut a fool to control design 
and promote improvement or savings. 
Internal evaluation keeps the project on 
schedule, amending it to take account of 
imforeseen snags and evaluate results from 
time to time. Especially proiects of lone 
duration suffer from a high degree of 
uncertainty. 


(ill) The end of the prefect evaluation is done to 
assess the total result adiieved. It detentunes 
in tota^ the degree success of the project 
Hiis assessment provides useful guidance fbr 
similar, future exercises. The evaluation 
studies are basically diagnostic in character. 
Normally, a development project|programme 
aims at— 

(i) improving productivity and structure; 

(ii) raising operational income and per capita 
income; and 

(iii) lessening income disparities. 

Integrated evahiation 

The project has to be realistic, feasible and is set 
to achieve targets which are normally not achieved by 
spontaneous and unplanned development. Commer¬ 
cial and national econcmic profitability are most 
important criteria for evaluating economic projects. 
Some other available criteria are using indigenous 
resources of men and material, employment generation 
in a decentralised manner as far as possible. In order 
to equate time difference in implementation of projects 
discounted methods are applied. Cost of major social 
overheads needed by the new establishments are also 
calculated and added. 

Sometimes there is a great difference between the 
value of the project to the owners and to the economy 
as a whole. Thus, for example, a project for import 
substitution must lead to net saving to the users in 
the local market, which represents the cost to the 
economy. Similarly, some projects receive benefits of 
subsidy, concessions and investment of public funds. 
Projects fed on these, in the name of “national interest” 
can perhaps never be self-reliant and financially 
successful. A fair evaluation is thus, an inter-disci¬ 
plinary and multi-dimensional exercise. The key to the 
problem under evaluation may be in the attitude, 
social structure, place of economic development, social 
priority, etc. The extent of coverage for purpose of 
evaluation will be determined by the constrain's of time 
and avaifatnlity of resources, both human and financial. 
These factors determine the parameters of enquiry 
(which are relatively subjective). They make evaluation 
not a mere science but also au art. 

Mediodology 

Evaluation draws substantially on exi.sting know¬ 
ledge and experience. Useful material is available from 
seamdary sources such as academic, government and 
other agencies in the shape of reports and policy state¬ 
ments indicating basis of programmes and priorities 
accorded to them with reasons. Interaction (rf the 
implementing agency with other related or concerned 
agencies is also an imr>ortant area of enquiry and where 
public admihisfration is involved, evaluation of the on¬ 
going system of administration also becomes inevitable. 
In case of programmes expecting popular participation, 
community reaction in terms of benefits and categories 
of beneficiaries are twrticularlv evaluated. Thus, evahia- 
tion does not limit Hseif to a mete statistical analvsis 
for establishing significance and correflatlon between 
various factors, however significant. It also does a great 

(Continued on page 32) 
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What ails our panchayats 


Yashavantba Dongre 


VILLAGE PANCHAYATS ARE, probably the 
oldest organisations for Rural Development, But they 
have lost their old flavour. Efforts to modernise and 
politicise them have created more problems. 

Financial difficulties arc the common feature of all 
our panchayat institutions. They are always made to 
work with a grant, ‘just sufficient to hold the breath’. 
There aie panchayats which collect a Tax of around 
two to three thousand a year, and Government gives 
an equal amount of grant and subsidies but still it won’t 
suffice. Many of the panchayats have finance sufficient 
for a tenth of their actual requirements. The move of 
giving the entire collection of entertainment taxes to 
the panchayats is a commendable one. This way at 
least those panchayats which have a cinema theatre 
within their territorial limits, can enjoy better financial 
Status. 

Autonomy 

Panchayats are virtually bound by the string ol 
bureaucratic regufations. It is logical that they should 
be given more freedom. Panchayats being at the mercy 
of Government departments can hardly deliver the 
goods. Making the panchayats more autonomous is the 
need of the hour. The members and the president, being 
local residents can fairly make out the needs and re¬ 
quirements provided they enjoy the necessary discre¬ 
tionary power. 

Sense of nqionsibllity 

One of the greatest tragedies of our panchayats is its 
staff. Right from the chairman to the members, every¬ 
one avoids responsibility, (We do have the exceptions). 
The statutory obligation of a minimum pf two meetings 
a month is rarely followed. Even the occasional 
meetings are poorly attended. With panchayats being 
less lucrative a business, many members do not find 
enough time to attend the deliberations. The prime 
factor behind this largely seen apathy is the lack of 
proper training and edtication. 

It is pleaded here that the Government should unpart 
necessary training to the elected members. At least the 
president and secretaries of all the panchayats may be 


made to assemble together at the Taluk level for a week 
long training. Voluntary agencies interested in rural 
development may also take up such ventures. 

Politicking 

No candidate can contest election for panchayats ou 
a party ticket or symbol. However, it has become an 
accepted rule to estimate the popularity of a political 
party, on the results of the panchayat elections because 
no candidate is non-aligned. Only candidates with 
political affiliations manage to get elected. Political 
interference should be minimised at panchayat level. 

Co-ordination 

Panchayat Raj Institutions lose their kienlity if 
separated from the Government machinery. The 
Tahsildar and the Block Development Officer, the 
panchayat extension officer, village accountant and 
gramasevak, all have a say in moulding tlie activities 
of the panchayat. But there is lack of co-ordination 
among these officials and between the Government 
offici^ and the members of the panchayat. Excessive 
Government control is the prime factor governing this 
state of affairs. 

Effective co-ordination is the immediate requirement. 
Ihe feeling of oneness and co-operative attitude can 
not be brought through legislations. Hence the only 
alternative is to avoid the superior-subordinate feeling 
wherever possible and to make it participative 
co-ordination. 

Diversified fiuictionti 

There has bean some confusion as to the exact 
functions of the panchayats. They range so widely both 
in the coverage and the financial outlay, that the 
panchayats fail to perform all of them. The ffinctlons 
should be specific. 

The problems are definitely not impossible to solve. 
But what is required is the ‘will’ to be liberal on the 
part of the Government and to ‘listen’ and ‘act’ on the 
part of the panchayats. The officials, being the media¬ 
tors, interpreters' and agencies to get the things done, 
should soften themselves to match these requirements. 
If ffils be the case there is no reason why the panchayats 
should not be the leaders of Rural Development. O 
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Micro irrigation in rural India 


The author discusses micro irrigation herein and how it can help generate more employment m 
agriculture sector oj rural India. He says the capital cost of irrigation pumps with an element 
of subsidy is designed to benefit marginal farmers in a big way. 

C.R. Bhattacbarjee 


IRRIGATION js the aecd of the day. The country 
ib yet to cover vast potentials available for irrigation. 
No doubt tew states have advanced substanuailly in 
this regard, but many others are still lagging far 
behind, irrigation coupled wiih high yielding variety 
seeds, icrtihscr, plant protection measures etc. can only 
improve the economy and consequently ensure more 
employment in agnculture sector of rural India. 'I'he 
present methodo/ogy of irrigaiion are classihed as— 

(i) LargelMedium irrigation through barrages] 
dams, canals etc. 

(. 11 ) Minor Irrigation through pumps. 

Ihe sue of irrigation projects under hist category 
benehts large number of cuitivaiors and normally have 
comparatively big command areas. The mvestment in 
this sector is too heavy and' gestation period is long. 
On account of various factors the time-lrame tor com¬ 
pletion ot such projects are getting prolonged calhng 
for more than the estimated project cost. Once com¬ 
pleted this project ensures beuelit to a large number of 
cultivators with minimum ot recurring cost. Under 
second category, i.c. Minor irrigation Piojects, com¬ 
mand area is small and investment required is also less 
and number of benchciarics arc also far less. Minor 
Irrigation Projects again consist of low litt pumping 
from river water or shallow-wells and deep tubewells 
harnessing underground water tabic below. 

With resource constraints, habitation and ecological 
problem and long period of gestation, planning for largcj 
medium irrigation projects is posing problems. Minor 
irrigation projects arc gaining priorities day by day. 
Electrification of pump-scls for minor irrigation is an 
yardstick scrupulously monitored by the Slate and 
Central Governments, Irrigation is a remunerative pre¬ 
position for the cultivators as evident by the fact that 
well-to-do farmers go in for diesel pump sets even in 
th^e days of high cost of fossil fuel. The economics of 
irrigation expressed in terms of per acre annua! cost 
is worked out below and is an attempt to study com- 
pamtivie aspects on a common base. Irrigation for its 
investment necessity, may it be in the large, medium 
or imnor irrigation sector would continue to remain as 
a Government or a co-operative venture where cultiva¬ 
tors holding are small and they can hardly finance such 
schemes 

Sflbr photuvoMaic pm^u 

This paper deals with a subject as a shift from 
conventiona] system of irrigation. The concept is micro- 
irrigation for command areas as small as 2 to 3 acres 
by solar photovoltaic pumps. Such command areas mav 


not even fail under single ownership but shared by as 
many as 3)4 cumvaiors. Where margmal farmers are 
preaomTnant and where they live at a hill top and 
water flows, along small rivers with either side of the 
bank havmg potentials for irugation, Solar P. V. irri¬ 
gation pumpmg sets were experimentally set up in Tri¬ 
pura. The result proved to be encouraging so much so 
mat three tribal tamilies, to stari wun, oecamc sell- 
sufficient in their good requiiement. implementation oi 
any scheme depends on how such schemes are accepted 
by benehciaries. Acceptance ot ibesc pumps by the 
beneficiaries in terms ot shortest period of implemen¬ 
tation and providing trouble free operation made them 
enthusiastic. In fact, they have been asking for moie 
and moie. It may be worthwhile to point out here 
that water Irom mmor irrigation spurces in Tripura is 
supplied free to the cultivators. 

A brief description on Solar PV pumps is discussed 
now. Sunlight can be duectly converted mto cleciricity 
by means ot semi conductor devices called splur photo¬ 
voltaic (P.V.) cells. An interconnect^ assembly of 
solar cells is called a module. Modules arc themselves 
interconnected to constitute an Array, the photovoltaic 
energy sources winch can supply energy to any electri¬ 
cal appliances. In solar micro irrigation, energy from 
solar PV array runs small pumping set. The system 
designed by Mis. Central Electronics Ltd. consists ot 
20 modules placed in hermetically sealed unit with 
a toughened glass cover on top and terminals coming 
out and leading to a fXi motor coupled to small pump. 
On a bright sunny day the solar system develops 75 
volts and current output of 4 amps. I lie pump can lift 
as high as 30,000 litres of water on a lull sunny day at 
a 5 M head. 

The whole equipment is a eompaci unit ‘array’ sys¬ 
tem supported on a stand. The unit can be install 
on small founda'tion at any place. 1 here is scope for 
shifting, one place to another in case of necessity. They 
have no electrical hazard, voltage being too low. Tbnc 
pumps can be installed anywhere within a period of 
seven days. Compact unit consisting of array, pumps, 
supports, etc. do not weigh much and can be casfted 
through head-load or by a jeep. Annual output is 
adequate to irrigate 2-3 acres of land depending on 
tcqjt^apby, Axmiiaf maintenance poses no pfObiem. 
The suction consists of a small pipe with a foot 
and ddivery is manged with mosc pipes' providing 
sitopcs for shifting from one field to another. Conven¬ 
tional pumps of 5 HP with higher draw down on suction 
can not be particularly suitable for instrtlation in a 
small stream where discharge is low, wlwreak these 
pumps can gainfully utilise small quantum of water 
(Continued on page 12) 
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Area and production of Barley in India 


Barley being a poor man's crop, has received low priority- It is, therefore, little wonder that 
the area and production of barley, especially after introduction of high-yielding-varieties of 
wheat, has been steadily going down in all the States. One should not be surprised if barley 
ceases to be a crop of any importance in the States of Punjab and Haryana in course of the next 
decade. 


Dr. Vidya Sagar 


Barley has been one of the oldest cereals in the 
world. Barley offers more varieties adaptable to a 
greater range of climate than any other cereal with 
types suited to I'empcrate, sub-temperate or tropical 
area. Barley ripens in 90 days. 

In India barley, of which cultivation is usually con¬ 
fined to the north of 24 °N, occupies an important 
place by virtue of its adaptability to saline-acidic 
soils, to late sowing amd fo flood-prone (r/ttra) lands. 
Generally, best lands with good irrigation facility are 
allotted to wheat, and barley is put as a mixture with 
it. In such conditions barley also receives irrigation 
with wheat. Therefore, it becomes rather dilBcult to 
work out the area of irrigated barley. 

Burley has a nutliko flavour and is high in carbohy¬ 
drates* with moderate ouantities of protein, calcium 
and phosphorus, and small amounts of the B-vitamins. 
Due to low gluten, an elasrtc prolein substance, barley 
cannot be used to make flour that will produce a 
porous loaf of bread, but it can be used to make an 
unleavened type, or flat bread, and to make porridge, 
la India barley is used in a number of ways, such 
as making Chapati, either alone or mixed with other 
cereals, Sattu, cattle feed, and processing into malt of 
the manufacture of beer, alcohol, and processed 
foods. 

Outside India about half of the world's crop is 
used as livestockfeed, and rest is used for human 
food and for malting. Beer is mostly made from 
malted barley. 

Area and production 

Over the last fifteen years, while the total cultiva¬ 
ted area in the countrj' has been steadily increasing 
that of barley has been decreasing. During the quin¬ 
quennium, 1950—55, the average area under barley 
was 3,29 million ha. It declined fo 2.12 million ha 
during 1975—80. Thus the area under barley has 
declined by more tham one-third over the last twenty- 
five i'ears. Its share in the total cultivated area of 
the country has also been reduced to almost half, 
from 8.2 per cent to 1.67 per cent, over the same 
period. 

The decline in the area under barley has also affec¬ 
ted Ae total production of barley but the improvement 
"t vields, from am average of 825 Kg/ha during 
1950—55 to 1,088 Kg/ba during 1975—80, has 
partially offset this decline in the area. The decline 
in area under barley has been shared by all States. 
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Since barley Is generally grown in areas where it is 
not possible to take a gootl crop of wheat, improve¬ 
ment of irrigation faciJiiies and availability of oilier 
resources have led to utilisation of the land area to 
more profitable crops like wheat. 

Yields of wheat and barley 

Increase in barley yields since the early sixties can 
be attributed fo the introduction of improved varieties, 
better cultivation practices, ond above all reduction 
in the marginal area under this crop. 

During the period from 1960 61 to 197o-79, while 
the annual compound growth rate of area and produc¬ 
tion under barley has been negative, being of the 
order of 1.98 per cent and 0.37 per cent respectively 
the growth rate of yield has registered an increase of 
1.61 per cent. 

Barley in India is grown in all wheat growing 
States. The largest area under the crop, however, is 
in Uttar Pradesh, 0.82 million ha producing 0.76 
million tons which is about 47.0 of the area and pro¬ 
duction under barley in the country. 

The highest hectare yields of barley arc obtained 
in Punjab (1,488 Kg.), and the lowest in Madhya 
Pradesh (406 Kg.), 'in tliree States, namely, Punjab, 
Haryana and Rajasthan, the hectare yields exceed 
1,000 Kg. In Uttar Pradesh the per hectare yield of 
barley is 918 Kg. In other States the hectare yields 
hardly exceed 600 Kg. The.se variations in yields of 
barley in the States can be explained to comparatively 
longer growing season in Punjab, Haryana and Raja¬ 
sthan, better cultivation practices and comparatively 
larger area under irrigation. In all the four Stales, 
where barley yields are about 1.000 Kg. per ha more 
than 50 per cent of the area under the crop is irrigat- 
tcd. 

Generally the yields of barley obtained under irri¬ 
gated condifions are 1J limes of those obtained under 
unirrigated conditions. 

Bariey in Ihe Five Year Plans. 

India’s Five Year Plans have paid scant attention 
to barl^’s development in the country. Due fo non¬ 
availability of high-yielding-varieties of barley, the 
entire programme for barky improvemenf is based 
on traditional methods, which revolve round improve¬ 
ment of local varieties, and cultural practices. The 
Sixth Five Year Plan, 1980—85, envisages to increase 
barley production from 2.30 million tons in 1979-80 
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to 2.90 million Ions in 1984-85, showing an increase 
of 0,60 million tons or 26 per cent over the five year 
period. Considering Aat both the area and produc¬ 
tion of barley have been decreasing over the last 
two decades, the proposed target of barley production 
ai^ars to be unrealistic. Instead of showing a rise, 
it may even register a fall. 

Co-ordinated Project 

Realising the need to develop barley in the country, 
an AH India Co-ordinated Barley Improvement Pro¬ 
ject was started in the Fourth Five Year Plan, with 
the following objectives ; 

(1) to breed improved barley vaiietics posses¬ 
sing resistance to yellow rust and suifed to 
different agro-climatic conditions : 

(2) to develop barley varieties for making mall 
and other industrial uses; and 

(3) to develop agronomic and plant protection 
practices for realising higher yields. 

To achieve the above objeefives eight research 
centres have been set up in all the important barley 
growing areas in the country. While during the Fifth 
Five Year Plan a sum of Rs. 27.59 croic was earmark¬ 
ed for the project, a sum of Rs. 47.12 crore lias been 
provided in the Sixth Plan. 

Barley being a poor man’s crop, has received low 
priority. It is, therefore, little wonder that the area 
and production of barley, especially after introduction 
of high-yielding-varieties of wheat, has been steadily 
going down in all the States. One should not be sur¬ 
prised if barley ceases to be a crop of any imiwrtance 
in the States of Punjab and Haty'aiii in course of the 
next decade. Only .substantial improvement of yields 
and profitability vis-a-vis other competing crops can 
ensure a bright future for the crop in the country. □ 


(Continued from page 10) 

under similar circumstances. Outage of these pumps is 
negKgiblc and ensures irrigation whereas' conventional 
pumps are prone to outage on account of many reasons. 

P.V. solar pumps have their limitations as well. These 
pump.s work on small head limited 5 to 6 metres and 
discharge is too small to maintain a sizeable command 
area. Replacement of carbon brush in villages need 
expert hand. The structural stability is still under 
improvement. Being exposed to rain, dust, storm, these 
pumps require regular check up at least to keep them 
clean. Overall efficiency of the system varying from 
10 per cent—15 per cent is considered low. Economic 
and efficient performance of photovoltaic ceBs arc both 
matters of mass-production and invites R & D activity. 

In Tripura 

In Tripum out of 2.54 lakhs hectares of ciiltivatablc 
land 10 per cent of the land falls under less than .5 
hectares holding and comprises 46 per cent of the land 
owners. Many of them are in hilly areas away from 
urban towns where potential of load growth for exten¬ 
sion of Riiraf Electrification line is for the present not- 
so-bright. The tribals in SUch isolated pockets and wafer 
resources running n^rby, are the beneficiaries. Till now, 
six pumps are running and 6 more pumps are being 
in tnTt;d. The beneficiaries are 20 families and it is 


likely 20 more will be added in near future on , instal¬ 
lation of rest of the pumps. These people used to five 
on monocropping cultivation during monsoon and left 
with uncertainties and dependent on Government for 
transport of food to their places almost for six months 
a year. Solar photovoltaic pump has assured them three 
crops and adequate food for their consumption and 
selling outside. Adoption of agriculture programme 
along with micro-irrigation inclusive of a good cropping 
pattern, assistance on HYV seeds, fertilizer and plant 
protection measures, the result have shown good 
reception. 

The cost of Solar P.V. Pump is broadly devided into 
three categories :— 

fa) Solar array system. 

(b) Balance of system. 

(c) Installation. 

Solar array system consisting of modules housed in 
a tliick glass casing, is the major component. The 
balance of the system consists of supporting stand, 
fracking mechanism, D.C. Motor, pump etc. costs a 
sum within Rs. ,000. The erection component consisting 
of assembly, wiring, motors and pump sets installation 
is below Rs. 500. The segregated cost of the array and 
the balance of the sy.stem is not, however, exactly 
known. They are presumed to be in the ration of 
85 : 15. Erection cost is only 5 per cent. The unit is 
so simple that except for the solar array system, the 
balance component can be manufacturccf and fabri¬ 
cated in many parts of the country. Their cost does 
not contribute to higher capital cost of the whole unit. 
The cost of the array system, as known to all, is high 
due to the necessity to import wafers. 

The cost of these pumps works out as Rs. 70,000 
per K.W. against the cost of one K\V of conventional 
power to reach consumers being of the order of 
Rs. 30,000 taking into consideration, generation, trans¬ 
mission, distribution and consumer installation cost. In 
remote areas this conventional cost may be as high as 
Rs. 50,000 per KW and even then the investment may 
not be commensurate with load-potential to justify the 
same. The rising trend and denudabic conventional 
energy-costing might play a role in favour of these 
pumps in near future. A quantification of cost of easy 
operation of P.V. pumps with negligible maintenance 
cost compared against quantification of similar costing 
of conventional pumps may ultimately prove the solar 
pumps economical in the long run. 

Economy of operation of these pumps runs parallel 
to conventional ones. Tlie capital cost of the pumps 
is high. There is absence of cost of operators and 
energy. Overall annual cost works out in Tripura 
almost same as conventional pumps'. 

The capital cost has, however, an element of subsidy 
at Mis. Central Electronics Ltd. level for sale to cus¬ 
tomers. In the context of change in energy scenario, 
in case an overall national costing is' done the picture 
would change both ip respect of conveftlional and non- 
conventional pumps. For the present to extend benefits 
to a deserving class of people and through a simple 
technology and also free from recurring dependence on 
other agencies, these pumps arc important tool in rural 
India to assist marginal farmers. 
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' Universalizing education 


It is necessary to integrate education closely with economic development. It may be seen that 
the problem of non-enrolment and dropout is largely confined to backward and weaker sections 
living in rural and tribal areas and in urban slums. Poverty is one of the major causes of non¬ 
enrolment and non-attendence of the school age children atnongst these groups. Mere provision ^ 
of educational facilities in these areas may not promote education unless it is achmpanied 
by massive doses of investment for the upliftment of deprived groups. There is a two-way rela¬ 
tionship between the two! education and economic development. Both are complementary as 
well as supplementary to each other. 


K.C. Nautiyal 


OUR PERFORMANCE in implementing the 
dircclives of the Constilution in the matter of edu¬ 
cation has been rather inadequate. Even after 30 
years of the adoption of the Constitution, education 
up to the age of fourteen is not free and compulsory 
in all the States and Union Territories. Out of 31 
States and Union Territories four have yet to make 
Primary education for the age group 6-11 years free. 
14 States and Union Territories have, however, 
enacted legislation to make education compulsory 
loi the age group 6—11 yeais and there are only two 
States i.c. Tamil Nadu and Sikkim which have pas¬ 
sed legislation for making education compulsory for 
the age group 6—14 years and 5—13 years respecti- 
\'cly. Education, is however, free in as much as no fees, 
are charged from students in Government, local body 
and aided schools in classes I-VIII in all States and 
Union Telritories as except for boys in classes VI— 
VIII in Orissa and Uttar Pradesh. 

The position in the sphere of enrolment in the age 
group of 6—14 years as revealed by the Fourth All 
India Education Survey is as follows : 


TABLE—1 

Age-Specific Enrolment Ratio in 1978-79 


Classes 

Age Group 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

I—V 

(6-11 yeais) 

76.3 

51.3 

64,1 

VI—VIII 

(11-14 years) 

53.4 

29.3 

41.7 


Source:—^National Council of Educational Research : “Fourth 
All India Education Survey" New Delhi, 1982 


According to the Survey the gross enrolment ratio 
for the elementary stage (classes 1—^Vlll) works out 
at 66 (82 per cent for classes I—V) in the age-group 
6—11 years and 38 per cent for classes VII-VIII in 
the age group of 11—14 years enrolment in specific 
stage irrespective of the age group supposed to be in 
school in that stage. The gross enrolment thus includes 
children below 6 years as well as those above 14 years 
of age. The age-spedfic enrolment ratio for the age 
group 6—14 years works out to 56 per cent (64 per 
cent for the age-group 6—11 ydars and 42 per cent 
for the age-group 11—14 years). 


TABLE—2 


Namher of iion-earolled children during 1950-5J and 
197S-79 




(Figures 

in laklis) 

Year 

6—11 years 

11—14 years 6- 

—14 years 

1950-51 

253 

210 

463 

1060-61 

152 

239 

441 

1965-66 

121 

286 

407 

1973-74 

150 

.381 

431 

1978-79 

154 

294 

448 


Note:—Figures are based on gross cnrolment-i alios. 

Source : Based on (i) Government of India Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion “Rcpoil of Ihc Education Cointnissiun 1904-66” 
Supplemental y Volume ; New Delhi, 1970. 

fii) National Council of Educational Research and 
Training 

(a) “Second All India Education Survey”, New 
Delhi, 1967, 

All India Education Suivey, New Delhi, 

‘Fourth All iDvlia Education Survey”, New 
Delhi, 19S2. 

It is evident from Table-2 that for the last thirty, 
years the absolute number of non-enrolled children in 
the age-group of 6—14 years has remained some what 
stationary at around 450 lakhs. Even taking the gross 
enrolment ratio, the magnitude of the non-enrolled in 
the age of 6—14 years in 1978 was 448 lakhs If we 
take age-spedfic eimolment fipres then the magnitude 

of non-enrolled children in the age-group of 6_14 

touches the figure of 597 lakhs. The absolute number 
of non-enrolled children recorded some decline durina 
1950-51 to 1965-66. After 1965-66 this trend has 
revereed and by 1978-79 their number has increased 
significantly. 

At the exislig pace of enrolment the task of 
TOvermg the entire population in the age-group of 6 to 
14 ywrs with compulsory and free education wiJl 
rem^ intractable or as Hallak prophesies ‘‘an illusive 
one” even by 2000 AD. 

for missii^ Unita 

Thus, more tlm 40 per cent of children remain 
deprived of educatioo and arc denied the right to edu- 
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cation. They represent the “hard core” of population 
bdon^g to the weaker sections of the society in rural 
and tribd aretui and in urban slums. In this context it 
may be pointed out that during the past three decades 
of planning, despite formidable constraints, the country 
has been able to push up some educational infra- 
structure in rural and tribal areas and urban slums. 
According to the All India Fourth Education Survey 
over 93 per cent of rural population was being served 
* by primare schools or sectums located cither in the 
habitation#or within a walking distance of 1.5 km. 
Similarly, middle schools sections were available for 
nearly four fifths of rural population either within the 
habitations or witiiin a distance of 3 kms. 

Thus the real bottleneck in the development of 
education is not only the lack of infrastructure, or 
non-availability of facilities. There is an old saying 
that one can take a horse to water but cannot make 
it drink if the horse is not willing to drink. The setting 
up of schools, provisions of a host of subsidies and 
other facilities in terms of frecsliip, mid-day meals, 
free uniform etc., may not necessarily ensure clesii?'*' 
enrolment. There are some crucial “missing links" 
which need to be identified and tackled to enhance 
the “capacity” and “willingness” for education. 

It, is however, not very difficult to trace the “mis¬ 
sing links” if one studies the relationship between 
education and poverty. In fact there is close nexus 
between the two and both constitute an integial part 
of the development process. There are scores of 
research studies which clearly demonstrate that econo¬ 
mic prosperity and modernization whe'hcr of indivi¬ 
duals or of society move together with educational 
development. The economic development creates the 
simation whereby education is needed to support it. 
It is education that enables one to man the develop¬ 
ment and reap tlic fruits of development. It is one of 
the basic input to development. The World Bank Sector 
Policy Paper on Education (1980) rightly perceives 
three major roles of education viz. (a) “as a basic 
human need”, (b) “as a means of meeting other basic 
needs” and (c) "a.s an activity that sustains and 
accelerates over all development”. It is basic input to 
“manage capital, technology, services and administra¬ 
tion in every sector of the economy". (8) Thus educa¬ 
tion and development are closely interlinked and the 
post hoc ergo pi-optcr hoc is not easy to resolve. 

Integrated approach 

It is, therefore, necessary to integrate education 
closely with economic development. It may be seen 
that the problem of non-enrolmem and drop out is 
largely confined to backward and weaver sections 
living in rural and tribal areas aad in urban slums. 
Poverty is one of the major causes of non-enrolment 
and non-attendance of the school age children amoncst 
these groups. Mere provision of educational facilities 
in these areas may not promote education unless it is 
accompanied bv massive doses of investment for the 
upliftment of deprived groups. There is a two-way 
relationship between the two education and economic 
development. Both are complementary as well as 
supplementary to each other. 


So far, it appears that the requisite thrust in the 
fovernment’s efforts for boosting mp investment in 
rural and tribal areas has been rather inadequate. A 
study of investment pattern of public sector would 
reveal that the public sector has so far been concen¬ 
trating in urban areas as its investment has been 
mainly conhned to manufacturing and tertiary sector. 

TABLE—3 

Capital Formation by Public Sectors 1960-61 & 1976-77 

(Rs. in crores) 

Year Agricultural All Sectors 

Sectors 


1960-61 78(5.51) 1422(100) 

1976-77 581 (4.4) 13140 (100) 

It may be seen from Table 3 that in 1960-61 out 
of a total investment of Rs. 1422 crores, only Rs.78 
crores i.e. 5.5 per cent was in agriculture. During 
1976-77 this percentage dropjved to 4.4 per cent. 
Thus, somehow, our investment policies have been 
showing bias against rural sector and as such the pace 
of educational and economic development in rural 
areas during past decade has been slow. The correc¬ 
tive measures in this direction Jiave been waiting foi 
long. 

New deal in Sixth Plan 

In the Sixth Plan added tlirust is being given to 
promote investment in rural areas and backward 
areas through a variety of measures like Integrated 
Rural Development Programme (IRDP), National 
Rural Employment Programme, (NREP), Training 
for Rural Youtli self Employment (TRYSEM), 
Draught Prone Aiea Programme (DPAP), Desert De¬ 
velopment Programme, Special Plans for Scheduled 
Castes, Tribal and hill areas etc. to help poor by pro¬ 
viding them facilities in acquiring productive techno¬ 
logy and skills as would make their economic activities 
viable. 

IRDP is a house-centred poverty removing sliatcgy. 
During the Sixth Plan under this programme about 
3,000 families per block i. e. nearly 15 million families 
with about 75 million rural population will be covered. 
A sum of Rs. 1,500 crores has been earmarked under 
this programme which aims at providing subsidised 
loans to marginal farmers and landless workers 
through nationalised banks and further a sura of 
Rs. 3,000 crores would be made available to the rural 
poor through rural banks and other financial institu¬ 
tions. Similarly, various developmental agencies as 
district level i.e. District Industries Centres are being 
set up for crea'ing self-employment facilities. Each 
District Industry Centre is being given a target of 
creating job opportunities for 2,500 families. Thus the 
jobs created through the District Industries Centres 
would be about 1.1 million. Similarly. Operation Flood 
n Dairy Development Project and other dairy develop¬ 
ment schemes are expected to benefit about 13 million 
families. The village and small scale industries sector 
as a whole is likely to cover 9 million families. NREP 
is also likely to generate cmploymmif for about 400 
million worldng days. Under TRYSEM, 2 lakh rural 
youths are to be trained every year for self employ- 
(Continued on page 15) 
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Indian Economy at th e Crossroads 

______- - ^' "" 

The author discusses the financial trends observed in various sectors of the Indian economy in 

1982, the Year of Productivity. __ 

Shankar Dev 


THE PERFORMANCE of the Indian Economy in 
1982, the year of ‘productivity’ has been far from 
satisfactory fliough there was near stability in the price 
level and improvement in infrastructure. A sector- 
wise view would provide a clear picture of the trends 
that prevailed in the economy in the previous year. 


Budgetary gap for 1982-83 is expected to be much 
wider than the estimated Rs. 1,365 crore owing to 
increase in. non-plan expenditure at the centre and in 
several States. The weak financial position of the 
States is reflected in fheir undue dependence on 
overdrafts. 


Agriculture figures indicate that though in the agri¬ 
cultural year 1981-82, production touched an estimated 
record level of 133.06 million tonnes, it was still 
5.44 mllUon tonnes short of the target. For 1982-S3, 
the khaiif output is expected to be around 70 million 
tonnes, quite lower tlmn the targetted 85 million 
tonnes due to the successive occurrence of drought and, 
floods in many parts of the country. If the rabi pro¬ 
duction does not show compensatory improvement, 
the total production of food^ains will be around 124 
milllcm tonnes. 

The tempo of industrial revival which was high in 
1981-82 slowed down in 1982-83. The average growth 
during the cunent financial year so far is no more than 
4.1 per cent against 10.7 pet cent growth in the same 
period in 1981. Declining output was recorded in 
industries like textiles', tea, soda ash, tractors and 
paper and pulp. They arc also facing sluggish demand 
which is attributed to indiscriminate imports, credit 
squeeze and poor purchasing power 


f%arp deterioration 

Sharp deterioration in industrial relations has 
hampered industrial growth. Tlie continuing 
11-months old Bombay Textile Strike has resulted 
in the loss of 48 million mandays, production loss of 
Rs. 750 crore and an export loss of Rs. 175 crore till 
now. 


The year end review of foreign trade and balance 
of pa 3 nnents revealed that the performance of exports 
in a number of primary and manufactured commodifies 
improved significantly even thou^ certain agricultural 
commodities suffered a decline. Foreign exchange 
reserves have declined greatly from Rs. 5220 crores 
on March, 31. 1979 to Rs.3333.47 crore On D^.. 
17, 1982 (includes withdrawal from I. M. F. loan) 
mainly due to imports of petroleum and petroleum 
proofs and wheat. However, the trade deficit for 
April—Sept.. 1982 at Rs. 2605.30 crore is fess than 
the deficit of Rs. 2817.35 crore for the corresponding 
pei^ of last year with expectations of a lower trade 
deficit in 1982-83. 


The improvement in the position of bank deposits 
and investment in government securities by scheduled 
commercial banks because of credit policy relaxation 
has been accompanied by a slower growth of bank 
credit in the first seven months of the year. 

To conclude, even though the Sixth Plan envisages 
an average annual growth rate of 5.2 per cent the poor 
performance of the Indian economy, will bring down 
the G.N.P. rate to well below 3 per cent compared to 
4.5 per cent of the previous vear. Weather accounts 
partly for this, but there has been slow investment in 
real and nominal terms. The economic scenario of 
India thus portrays a grim and indecisive situation 
with the image of recession gaining ground. □ 
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mwit enterprises in agriculture industry and service 
sectors. All these measures are expected to bring 
drastic fall In the percentage of populalon living below 
poverty line from 48 per cent in 1979-80 to 30 per 
cent in 1984-85. 


Tne implementation of these massive programmes 
is likely to push up the demand for education on two 
counte, viz. : (i) the resul'ant economic betterment of 
families will enhance their “power ty support” educa¬ 
tion and the fd) the provision of credit facilities will 
induce the beneficiaries t© acquire literacy skills for 
roping with the bureaucratic procedures and 
wailing of^ the institutionalized credit facilifles. 
The beneficiaries under various programmes will 
themselves experience the advantages of education 
which will have positive impact on promoting e^cation 
of their children. It mav, therefore, be safe to assume 
that durine the Sixth Plan a lanec number of school 
going children of these families would he availine of 
education fadlifies. The sticcess of brincing in 79 per 
cenj of the school going pooulafion in the age wram 
of 6-—14 years (90 per cent in the aec group of ft—11 
years) within the fold of education bv the end of the 
Sixth Man. will thus to a Irage extent depend unon 
TOW effectfs^Iv the anti-novertv programmes are 
implemented during the Plan. □ * 
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Promise of l^i> sy vaccfaie 

Dr. Antita Deepak 

The aim of Government for leprosy eradication by the year 2000/jZ), though appearing to be 
Ambitious, can be achieved if a nation-wide effort is made by people, voluntary organisa¬ 
tions and the government agencies. With an elective vaccine just around the comer, the 
end of this dreadful disease could come sooner. 


LEPROSY VACCINE is on trial. After several 
decades of research Indian scientists have developed 
an anti-leprosy vaccine at Cancer Research Institute 
of the Department of Atomic Energy in Bombay. 

ITie vaccine has been tried in Bombay on patients 
who couldn’t be cured by any other possible treatment. 
The results have been encouraging; 60 per cent patients 
showed generation of immunity and reduction in num¬ 
ber of bacteria. The vaccine is now out for trials in 
major cities after cfcarance from the Drug Controller 
and the Indian Council for Medical Research. Hopes 
for the efficacy of vaccine are higher than ever before. 

Leprosy, though not fatal, is a crippling and dis¬ 
figuring disease. In India this disease, known as ‘Mtjjha- 
Tog’ or ‘Kustarog’, is considered as God-given punish¬ 
ment by a majority of people. The patients are made 
virtual outcases. Despite slight changes in attitudes 
towards leprosy patients, the apathy and indifference 
stiff remain. 

Curable 

Contrary to popular belief, leprosy is not always 
contagious. Leprosy is completely curable and the least 
infectious among the infectious diseases. It is now well 
documented that prolonged contact over years is needed 
for a healthy susceptible person to acquire leprosy. The 
rarity of the disease amongst medical personnel also 
shows that con’act is a minor factor in transmission of 
Icprosv. Genetic and immunological factors probably 
have a more important role to play than simple contact. 

The World Health Organisation (WHO) from iiaf 
inception h«K recognised leprosy as a major health 
problem and given priority to its control. Leprosy 
affected almost ail countries in the world in the middfe- 
ages but is' currently limited to Asia, Africa and South 
Amciica. There .ire about 18.6 million cases in the 
world, one sixth of which are in India. In our country 
Icprosv is widely soread in the States of Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal. Out of 4 
million cases in India, about 20 per cent are of in¬ 
fectious leorosv. A leprosy control programme was 
launched in 1955 bv the government which has re¬ 
mained cntirelv ineffective and the number of 
kprncv natien*s has persistently risen from 1 5 million 
i" 1947 to the present 4 million. The reasons for faffure 
of *he control programme are numerous. There is no 
simple test available for the earlv identification of lep¬ 
rosy, and since symptoms in primary stages are not 
very troublesome it fails to draw patietPs’ attention. 
The chronic character of the disease creates 
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problems as patients fail to costinuh regular treatment 
for 2 to 5 years. Lack of facilities at the control centres 
for proper screening and treatment are also rwponsible 
for failure of control programmes. 

Recent reports on emergence of drug resistance have 
caused acute concern and the WHO has advocated 
serious efforts at developing an efficacious vaccine. In 
the past drugs have been the mainstay for our control 
programmes—the aim being reduction of the disease by 
mass distribution of medicines. Powerful drugs like 
Dapsonc and Rifamppilin were being used for curing 
the disease, but resistance to these drugs is now seen 
in vast number of patients. Though multi-drug therapy 
techniques arc now in vogue, the results have not been 
encouraging. The BCG vaccine was believed to gene¬ 
rate immunity in leprosy patients. But the trials carried 
out in Uganda, New Guinea and Burma by ihe WHO 
showed limited success. The Burma trial indicates that 
protection rate was not more than 15-20 per cent. 
Conflicting results of these trials led to banning of BCG 
vaccination against leprosy by WHO in 1970. 

Breakthrouj^ 

The total failure of the control progranuncs, drug 
resistance and modern advances in the immunological 
techniques inspired the scientists to explore the possi¬ 
bilities of producing leprosy vaccine. Scientists in 
various institutions arc trying hard for a breakthrough 
in thi.s field. I hc British Overseas Development Ad¬ 
ministration and Government of India's department of 
economic affairs have agreed on an extension of a link 
programme until 1985, Under this scheme, eminent 
experts from UK arc brought to India and Indian 
scien*ts(s in the field are sent on trainicr visits to U.K. 
Recentjy I»rof. J. L. '^rk, a professor in the Institute 
of Basic Medical Sciences of University of London, 
and a member of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, was on a one-month visit to India. TTw main 
purpose of his visit was to assess the collaboration in 
variouc aspects of leprosy research between the Ontral 
JALMA (Japanese leprosy mission for Asia) Institute 
for leorosv a* Agra and the National Institute of Medi¬ 
cal Research in UK. Professor Turk, an exoar* ?n Ais 
area, befievod that Western countries could help the 
developing countries better bv training the scfenthifs 
fiom these countries instead of sending their owtj 
scientists to work there. 

a 

The newly evolved vaedne of the Cancer Research 
, sMficant at it usis Ae rafflttion 

killed ICRC bacillus for the vaedne. Th'’se orpnisims 
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m fotaaed » fejawy iMteOBts, bactena 

db not cauie la>rosy. main aavantt^ that 
they can be easay odhvatsd lo tiic labocatmes and 
therefote large quantities of vacme cap be produced. 

It itf claimed that 60 per cent of the vaccinated 
patients have shown development of immunity. Over 
a perKxl of 15 months of trial no untoward toxic side- 
effects have been s^. The persons chosen in Bombay 
were among the worst sufferers who did not respond 
to prolonged' drug therapy. However the .acceptance 
of the vaccine would depend upon further results from 
the human trials which are to be carried out in various 
major cities. Notwithstanding the promising aspects of 
vaccine, special precautions need to be observed fur 
the toxic effects over prolonged periods of tune. In 
the past, severe allergic reactions are known to have 
occurred in patients on anti-lbprosy drugs or other 
vaccines. 

Professor Turk, who has been working with cobalt- 
irradiated vaccine, in his enlightening lectures at the 
All India Institute of Medical Sciences cautioned the 
scientists in the leprosy vaccine field about his dis¬ 
covery of the fact that the local positive reaction caused 
due to subcutaneous injection of vaccine is allergic iii 
nature. And it may not be of prolcciive significance as 
believed till now. 


Pint step 

Therefore the present reports on the vaccine should 
be considered only as a first step in the right direction. 
There should be iio soaring optimism till more reliable 
resuKs arc achieved and occurrence of any advci^c 
effects totafly excluded. A vigilant watch has to be 
kept on the effectiveness as the success is only 60 per 
cent in a single city trial. A wider acceptance of vaccine 
as an ultimate remedy to this disfiguring disease will 
take a few years. 

As the vaccine has been tried only on the leprosy 
patients who arc fully affected by the disease, one 
cannot be sure abour the total immunity provided by 
the vaccine. The presence of leprosy bacteria in body 
system induces the ptoduciion of antibodies and there¬ 
fore certain amount of immunity is already present in 
leprosy patients. Therefore the number of patients 
tested by vaccine will have to be raised to statistically 
significant levels before the vaccine is out for mass 
p^uction. Researchers are also exploring the possi¬ 
bility of cultivating more strmns of leprosy-causing 
bacteria to develop a polyvalent vaccine for generation 
of stronger immunity. 

Meanwhile, it is advisable to enhance the presently 
operating control programmes by pouring in more re¬ 
sources and man-power. The doctors should come 
forward and take up the cause in the rural areas. The 
aim of Indian government for leprosy eradication by 
2,000 A.D., tlmugh ambitious, can be achieved if a 
nation-wide effort is made by people, volunta^ or¬ 
ganisations and the government agcncic.s. With an 
elective vaccine just around the corner the end of 
this dreadful disease could come sooner. □ 


Tbd sum in Indian kitchens 


H. S. Shamia 

• 

IN THESE DAYS of energy crisis, any fuel saving 
gadget is welcome. One such device that has come to 
tile market U Solar Cooker. It promises to become a 
precious fuel-savinc gadget. Requiring only sun-shine 
to woric succes3idfy, the cooker does away with tradi¬ 
tional fuels—^gas, kerosene, electricity and fire-wood. 

The Solar Cooker is as useful as any pressure 
cooker. You can cook rice, vegetables, mutton or fish, 
roast peanuts or seasame and heat water or boil milk. 
Whatever the recipe, it cooks well and adds its own 
go^ flavour. 

Simple device 

The Solar cooker is a simple device. It consists of 
a rectangular aluminium metal box whose inner sur¬ 
face is coated with a special black paint to absorb 
maximum heat from the sun rays falling on it. The 
top surface is covered with a shpet of double glass 
glazing. This glass glazing can be opened and the 
cooker pots can be placed in or taken out of the solar 
cooker. Alf parts and know-how arc indigenous. 

This simple instrument is the result of the search for 
alternative sources of energy, which is a part of he 
new 20-Pomt Programme. The Commission on Alter¬ 
nate Sources of Energy (CASE), set up by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, has entrusted the work of manufac¬ 
turing and marketing of cookers to various State 
Governments. In Maharashtra, the Maharashtra Small 
Scale Industries Development Corporation (MSSIDC) 
has taken up this responsibility. In fact,Jt has already 
started selling cookers in the State. 

Price wUhia reach 

The price of the Solar Cooker has been fixed so as 
to be within the roach of the common man. The pro¬ 
duction cost of the cooker works out to be Rs. 560. 
However its price in the market ranges from Rs. 310 
to Rs. 410 as the Central Government and State Gov¬ 
ernments are offering subsidies. The Central Govern¬ 
ment’s subsidy is Rs. 150 per piece. In addition, the 
cooker is exempted from sales tax, cxise duty and 
octroi. Its life expectancy is 10 years but one can 
recover its cost within twelve months. 

Today the Solar Cooker adorns many Indian 
kitchens. In Maharashtra, Gujarat, Rajasthan and 
other States quite a number of families are already 
enjoying the dishes prepared with the help of Solar 
Cooker. In Bhor Taluka of Pune district alone 23 Solar 
Cookers are in operation. Indeed, for them the expen¬ 
diture on fuel has come down to the minimum. 

A worshipper of the sun happily said, “Solar Cooker 
hgs hiDu^t the Sun God into my kitchen. By using 
the hooker, I feel, besides saving on fuel, I am also 
worshiping the Sun God better than ever before”. 


Yo^uia, Septen^ 16—30, 1^3 
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Over 8 lakh tribal families cross poverty 

line* in 1982 


scheduled tribe population constitute about 7 per cent of the country's total population. 
Planning for tribal areas presents a complexity which is not faced in the non-tribai, back¬ 
ward population segments. The tribal sub-plan concept adopted about eight years ago has 
helped over eight lakh tribalfamilies to cross povery line in 1982. 


TRIBAL DEVELOPMENT is based on a twin 
approach, namely, protection of their interests throng 
leg^-administrative support and promotion of deve¬ 
lopmental efforts to raise their level of living. The 
tnbal sub-plan concepts adopted during the Fifth Five 
Year Plan period is now in its ei|;ht year of operation 
and continues to be the main instrument for tribal 
development. 

The tribal sub-plan is an area development plan 
with particular focus and emphasis on development 
of tribal population. Coverage of the tribal sub-plan 
extends to about 20 per cent of the total geographical 
area of the 19 States and Union Territories to a sche¬ 
duled tribe population of about 266.93 lakhs constitu¬ 
ting about 74 per cent of the total scheduled tribes 
popidaticHi, It does not cover the six States and Union 
Territories of Arunachal Pradesh, Meghalaya, 
ram, Nagaland, Lakshadweep and Dadra and Nagar 
Haveli as the population of these States and Union. 
Territories is largely tribal and therefore the state 
plan itself will t^e care erf the needs of the tribal 
poulation. 

The tribal sub-plan approach has three mam com¬ 
ponents, nmely, (a) tribal sub-plan as originally deli¬ 
neated during the Fifth Plan coinpri.sing mainly areas 
of tehsillblock level each with 50 per cent or more 
scheduled tribe population, including scheduled areas 
and erstwhile tribal development blocks; fb) pockets 
of tribal concentration, carved out during the Sixth 
Plan with a total population of 10,000 and a scheduled 
tribe population of 50 per cent or more and (c) pri¬ 
mitive tribal groups. 

New nuiiflt 

While the earlier objective of strengthening the in¬ 
frastructure in tribal areas remains valid, the thrust 
now is more towards programmes and schemes which 
aim at effecting socio-economic improvement of the 
individual tribal family. It is envisaged th;'t 50 per 
cent of scheduled tribe families below the poverty fine 
be raised above that line during the Sixth Plan period. 
This would mean increases in productivity levels in 
the fields of agriculture, horticulture, animal husban¬ 
dry, forestry, industry, etc., provision of employment , 
in the slack season and, abwe all, ending exploita¬ 
tion in the aedit-cum-marketing field. The strategies 
la the respective fields have to be worked out by 
slate govemment in detail. The adjusted poverty fine 
«l 1979-80 prices has been placed by the Hanning 


Commission at the figure of Rs. 75 per capita per 
month. 

As per the 1971 census, the scheduled tribe popu¬ 
lation numbered 3.8 crores constituting about 7 
per cent of the country’s total population. They have 
been concentrated mostly in cjntral India across the 
States of Orissa, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Andhra 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Gujarat and Rajasthan. Com¬ 
posed of about 250 different conunuuities and groups, 
varying widely in their level of socio-economic deve¬ 
lopment, cultural background, personality psyche 
etc., they speak 105 kmguages. Each of these 
groups calls for a imiquc prescription for develop¬ 
ment. ITie needs of infrastructure of tribal areas are 
qualitatively and quantitatively very different from 
those of other areas. The population density is low, 
habitations widespread and modern amenities scanty, 
Planning for tribal areas presents a complexity which 
is not faced in the non-trlbal, backward population 
se^ents. 

Tribal Sub-Plan 

The tribal sub-plan was initially expected to in¬ 
clude all the scheduled areas and tehsilsi'blocks with 
more than 50 per cent tribal population. As per this 
approach, tribal majority States, namely, .Arunachal 
Pradesh, Meghalaya, Mizoram. Nagaland, Laksha¬ 
dweep and Dadra and Nagar Haveli were not included 
sin^ development plans of these Stulesi Union Terri¬ 
tories were mimarily meant for the scheduled tribes 
themselves. However, according to the formulation, 
substantial tribal population was covered by the tribal 
sulMrfans in Madhya Pradesh (74.83 per cent), Orissa 
(68.41 per cent), Bihar (76.75 per cent), Rajasthan 
(43.67 percent) , Gujarat (72.42 per cent), Manipur 
(93,71 per cent), Himachal Pradesh (59.15 per cent). 

, Andaman and Nicobar Islands (99.45 per cent) and 
Goa, Daman and Diu (100 per cent). In other States 
where the tribal population was of lower concentra¬ 
tion, these norms were relaxed with a view to cover¬ 
ing a reasonable proportion of the States’ tribal popu- 
latiou; a minimum scheduled tribe population thres¬ 
hold of about 20,000 was adopted in delineating the 
tri^ sub-plan area.s in Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh 
imd Assam. In tlio case of Tamil Nadu and Kerala, 

, Uie norm was further reduced to a scheduled tribe 
TOpuIation of about 10,000. In Tripura and Wert 
Bengal groups of villages with more than 50 per cent 
mbal wncentraUon were mcluded. In Karnatrira.and 
Uttw Pfadcsh> where the tribul population is 
aud dispersed, family based approach was adopted. 
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This area vm divided iflto 181 Inte¬ 

grated Tribal Development JProjects for operational 
puipo&es. 

Exteiided eovenige 

Under the modified area devdopment approach to 
tribal sub-’plan introduced during the Sixth Plan period, 
21 more pockets of tribal concenfratbn with a sche¬ 
duled tribe population of 1.46 lakhs were added dur¬ 
ing 1982-83 raising the total number of pockefs to 
235 and the scheduled tribe population covered to 
32.35 lakhs. These pockets were caived out aceuid- 
ing to a norm of 10,000 pc'pulation with 50 per cent 
or more scheduled tribes in a pocket. Separate finaii- 
cial assistance is earmarked under special central 
assistance for these pockets. 

During 1982-83, a target was set to assist 11,43,708 
tribal families spread over 17 States and 2 Union 
Territories to cross the poverty line and acc.vrdin;; 
to figures available upfo December l‘*82, 8,14,S/(; 
tribal families had receiwd such assistance Stale- 
wise targets and achievements are given in (iic table 
given below.— 

Assistance to Scheduled Tribe Foimiies to Cross 

Poverty Line 1982-83 


SI. state/L'.T. 

No. 

0 

Target 

4chclvvnv'nf 
(Uplo DvV. 
1982) 

1 2 

3 

4 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

38,600 

24,068 

2. Assam ... 

63,749 

41,646 

3. Bitar ... 

50,000 

56,1! 1 

4. Gujarat 

70,000 

49.220 

S. Himachal Pradesh 

8,645 

14,6b1 

6. Karnataka ... 

3,650 

4,319 

7. Kerala .... 

3,205 

2,0,16 

8. Madhya Piadcsh 

1,50,000 

32,281 

9. Maiiarashtra 

4,99,000 

3,36,520 

10. Manipur 

7,769 

(>,110 

11. Orissa . ... 

1.02,500 

4I,6S0 

12, Rajasthan 

22,000 

21,7.15 

13. Sikkim 

1.200 

2.119 

14. Tamil NdJu 

1.150 

2,7i2 

15. Tripura 

.s 1,876 

92,1.51 

16. Uttar Pradesh 

3,000 

2.487 

17. West Bengal . 

57.361 

75,822 

IS. Andaman A Nicobar Islands 

.5,700 

0,046 

19. Goa, Daman & Din 

1,300 

606 


The tribal sub-plan is implemented through resour¬ 
ces drawn from: (a) State Plan flows; (bl Special Cen¬ 
tral Assistance of the Ministry of Home Affairs; (e) 
flows from central and ceiurally-sponsored program- 
mos; ^d (d) Institutional finance. Tlie Sixth Plan 
provision for Special Central Assistance is Rs. 470 
^es. The outlay lor 1982-83 was Rs. 95 cmivs. 
^ state governments have been advised to utilise 
the S^iedal Central Assistance on programmes that 
^ouhl promote individual beneficiary schemes or to 
fill critical gaps in particular sectors of devdopnieni 
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PiMliive 

etnphasia has been laid on improving die 
lot ra extremely backward tribal groups. On the basis 
of the norms of: (a) pre-agriculniral level of tedmo- 
logy; (b) low level of literacy; and (c) stagnant or 
d iminishing population, 52 tribiil communities were 
identified ml the end of 1981-82 and during 1982-83, 
19 more such groups were identified. 

Detailed guidelines have been issued to Uie States 
iix tJi |he preparation of project reports and 

ipiprwneritfliio n o£ prpgiammes for the identified pri- 
rmtive tribal groups, which will be uniquely related 
lo the groups specitic life style needs. A provision of 
Rs. 15 crores exists for the progr^ine during i98<T— 
85. Assistance to States tor this programme is on 
100 per cent basis. The ouilay for 1982-83 was 
R«. 3.74 crores. I I 


Priyagm—the new wood 
burning stove_ 

A HIGH EFIICIENCY wood burning st£ve, (teve- 
luped by the Cenual Power Reseoich Institute, 
liatigalorc has eiucicU tiK maiket under ifie tr.wic name 
■Pnyagnj’. 

The stove lias j weil directed and centred airflow 
m the lire chamber. It ahovvs ophmum quantity oi air 
lo mix w ith fuel, thus eliminating smoke. It needs no 
blowing, t be s'ove has recorded a thermal efliciency 
of 30 p.c. 

It has a cylindrical combusbon chamber, closed both 
at the lop and the bottom with slotted bottom plates. 
An aluminium sheet lining of the combustion chamber 
reflects heat and reduces wall radiation loss. 

Stoves of three diflicreui sizes are available to suit 
all types of requirement. The prices vary between 
Rs. 30 and Rs. 60. ~ 

Attention to support the fuel sticks horizontally in 
the combustion chamber should be paid so that the 
flame is properly centred. Stuffing the chamber will 
produce smoke. Damp fuel should not be used in the 
stove. 

The mercased thermal ciiieiency obtained Horn the 
stove will enable an owner to rccovei his investment 
in about 3 months time. 

Reseaich at ihc Institute has established' that iming 
a conventional mud chullia with an aluminium strip 
reflector will increase its thcimai ciiieiency to 25 p.c. 
Their normal thermaf efficiency is only about 10 p.c. 

Most lural women sutler i'lom smoke-induced 
diseases of the lungs and the. ejes The smokeless' 
Pnyagni will be a boon to them. 

Priyagni has also to be evaluated in the context of 
our diminishing forests. It is calculated that the value 
ot oxygen, soil conservalien, water retention, raw mate¬ 
rial for domestic and induslriaf use etc., provid'ed by one 
tree, is around' R.s. 15 laths a year. Stiff, we in India, 
burn one tree per everyman for cooking in the kitchen. 

wc get only about 5 to 10 p c. efficiency from the 
1500 lakh tonnes of firewood vve burn in our stoves. 
Priyagni can be the sohrtion to this •‘burning” problem. 

r- 
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Planni ng perspectives of desert development 

Desert development programme is directed towards controlling desertification and mobilising 
Iwnum resources to generate employment and increase productivity in the desert areas. The 
author urges the planners to accord top priority to the hitherto-neglected desert areas. 

Yirdhi Chander Jain, M.P. 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU had rightly said that 
Plaoniog was a “Continous movement towards desired 

K ls." Ever since the beginning of First Five Year 
a in April 1951, India's plan strategists have 
chi^y been concerned with “growth", attainment of 
“Self-iclience" and eradication of poverty. More than 
three decades of planned development suggest that 
lodha has made ''impressive progress" in various 
sectors of the economy despite unfavourable domestic 
as well as internal milieu. In the Sixth Five Year Plan 
(1980—85), an exercise in self-introspection about 
our aebievempints and faUuics has been made to evolve 
strkegi^, mechanisms and ways to accelerate the 
tempo ^ economic growth with social justice. It has 
been felt by our planners that if India were to march 
towards the uplift of the hitherto negiccleu state of 
our society, it must give top priority to the rrral 
devek^unent. A special programme of development 
of desert areas w'as undertaken in the late 1970s. In 
order to dispense with regional dispartics, especially 
in the hilly and tribal areas, special programmes for 
development were introduced. Minimum Needs Pro- 
^amme (MNP) was also outlined in the mannei that 
it could ensure basic, infrastructural facilities like 
health, education, water, electiicio, transport and 
communication. 

This article attempts to analyse the perspectives of 
the Sixth Plan so far as desert development programme 
is concerned. It would also focus on the prevailing 
wddc disparities in the allocation of funds for the 
desert areas vis-a-vis hilly, North-Eastern Hilly and 
Western Ghat areas and would suggest at the end the 
ways and means through which such imbalances can 
be removed. • 

Sitoathn | 

Hic desert develo|»ient programme covers the hot 
arid desert areas comprising 11 districts of Rajasthan 
(namely Jaiselmcr, Barmer, Jodhpur, Bikaner. Chura 
hl^ur. Jalore, Pali. Gafiganagar, Jhunjhiinu and 
Sikar), four district of Haryana (Hissar, Bhiwani, 
Rohtak and Sirsa) and 8 districts (Banaskantha, 
Mehsana and Kutch) of Gujarat and cold arid desert 
a»as of Ladakh in Jammu & Kashmir and Spiti su^ 
divirion of Lahaul and Spiti in Himachal Prai^sh. 

The situation in the desert areas of Rajasthan is all 
the more alarmiag. Due to mafic rains, several areas 
do sot experience rains even for four to five consecu¬ 
tive years. 

In fact, the programme is directed towards controff- 
Ing ^'desertification" and mobilising hureim resotnoes 
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to generate employment and increase productivity in 
the desert areas. It was at tlic recommendation the 
National Commission on Agriculture, it became a 
centrally-sponsored programme in 1977-78. After 
April, 1979 Natiooal Development Council recom¬ 
mended that 50 per cent finances would be met by the 
cmitre and the matching amount were to be borne by 
the states under the Sixth Five Year Plan. As regards 
the outlays for desert development programme, only 
50 crores wiU be released by the centre in the Sixth 
Five Year Plan. In fact, this is ver>’ meagre amount to 
cope with unprecedented gigamic problems facing the 
desert areas. Though under the plan emphasis has been 
laid on arresting desertification llirough the slabilizalion 
of sand dunes, the conservation of water besides the 
develq)ment of pastures plantation of shelter etc. 
In the cold arid zones of Ladakh and Spiti, irrigated 
agriculture and improved animal husbandry practices 
would be among the activities to be encouraged. 
However, the amount earmarked for such purposes 
would be too inadequate. Can the meagre amount of 
rupees 50 crores act as a magic" wand to wipe 
out desertification and pave the way for development, 
modernization and sound eamomie growth in such a 
vast desert areas ? Perhaps the answer is too simple 
and self-explanatory. 

Fair treatment for deserts 

But on the other hand, if we cast glance a tthe Sixth 
Plan outlays for hilly areas in the Himalayan and 
sub-Himalayan region and Western Ghats and other 
Itill areas, the provision is foi Rs. 560 and Rs. 340 
crores for North-Eastern region. It is true that 
the development of Ae hilly areas in the country is 
a categorical imperative for they are very resourceful 
in terms of minerals, forest and hydel energy. In 
the states of Maharashtra, Karnataka, Kerala, Assam, 
U.P„ West Bengal and the North-Eastern region, 
afforestation on large scale i; indtspcnstble for ecolo¬ 
gical balance. But what we wish to point out is 
that the fair treatment has not been accorded to 
desert development programmes under the current 
plan. Reasons are obvious. For instance, sources 
of water in the desert areas are very scarce. Even 
where there is little h<^ for water from the weHs, 
the people of these areas have to draw fte drii&ing 
water from deep long water belts with streiraas 
efforts. In addition to this, water i§ unbygei^ dw 
to its salinity. It may be mentioned fliat in the 
Sixth Plan document, spMial reference has been made 
for the “locarion of safe drinking water”. Fac^ties 
have also been extended for pped wri«- stqjply, ti^- 
wells and handpumps. NevMtbeless, the st^ and 
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41^ t&ede in ^ Me'too mse&rieDt to 

meet tiie lewiiicnifints of the metis for d fhihiBg water. 
Other foan th© scandty of water, factors uke the 
recuiimice <rf famine and drouj^t conditions have 
adversely aSected foe dcvek^ments of animal hus- 
bando< have resulted into the erosion of the means 
of livelihood, for anim al husbandry has been a main 
source erf subsistence, health nutrition and self- 
enqrfoyment. The aisis has been further deepened 
due to the disappearance of trees which have been 
wiped out by the unmployed labour of desert areas 
to keep their body and soul together. To some 
extent, therefore, desertification is man-made crisis. 
But due to financial compulsions, there arc no other 
alternatives suited to these people to earn their liveli¬ 
hood. Thus a grim scenario emerges for the down¬ 
trodden people of desert areas. Can there be a 
l^ter h(^ for the socio-economic transformation in 
their life ? 

Anvtrfine desertHicailloii 

What steps arc needed to arrest desertification? 
How people can be initiated into making desert 
development programme efleetive and useful ? Some 
tangible suggestions may be listed as below. 

Firstly, there is a s'rong need for adopting a balan¬ 
ced approach by the Central Government towards 
the development of both hilly and desert areas. Tf 
no provisions can be made to give preference to 
desert areas over the hilly and Western Ghat areas, 
at least parity status should be given to the former. 

Secondly, a separate planning for desert develop¬ 
ment pro^amme, as done in the case of hill areas, 
be evolved under a separate chapter, so that 
imbalances may be corrected. 

Thirdly, being under-developed, sparsely populated 
and having vast areas, special treatment should be 
pven to them. 

Fourthly, adequate funds be given to the problems 
like public health, transportation, afforestation, edu¬ 
cation, communication and to augment the irrigation 
potential, so that the balanced development may be 
achieved. 

Fifthly, there is categorical need for raising the 
Central Funds upto 500 crorcs while keeping in view 
the vast problems of the desert area in comparison 
to hilly areas. In order to boost the effective deve- 
lopoient of these underdeveloped areas, foe centre 
must provide 90 per cent of the amount of S{)ecial 
Central Assistance as a grant and the remaining 
10 per cent as loan as in the Hilly areas. 

From our foregoing discussion, we may conclude 
that the socio-economic life-stvies of the people of 
desert areas are inexticably linked with the stratepes, 
ima^ation and ideas of our economic planners. 
For once the document is out, the encomiom or 
condemnation is showeml on those who are respon¬ 
sible for CHitliifoig the perceptkms on desert area 
devdopment. 

Under foe present orcumstances, if development is 
to be viewed within the totalistic foamewofo, the 


hith^ n^lected desert areas must be assigned top 
priority. 

In sudr a stupendous task, our economic planners 
need foe re-examination of planning perspectives for 
the development of desert area with a rational and 
pragnufoc approach. □ 


Sinfle compeBsttkm procedure for Mt and 
nm necidmt victims 

I HE SOLATIUM FUND AUTHORilY, set up 
under foe amended Motor Vehicles Act, has made 
initial altocation of funds to the State Goyernments 
to enable the State Authorities to provide immefoate 
financial relief to the victims and or their relatives in 
the ‘hit and run’ accident cas«. The allocations ma^ 
in the month of January this year are on ad hoc basil 
There is no ceiling limit on the total amount a State 
Govemn^nt can seek under this scheme. TWs being 
a need-based social welfare measure, additional funds 
would be made available to the state authorities in 
accordance with requirements of the particular state 
for settling the ca«cs falling under this category. 

Sdatinm fond 

Death on the road is one of the most dreaded hap¬ 
penings that can occur to a human-being. And after 
such mishaps the victims or their relatives have been 
finding it difficult to get quick financial relief. There 
arc a number of accident cases where the driver of 
the vehicle hits other road user and without bothering 
about the fate of the victim runs away with the vehicle. 
The accident sometimes leads to death or grfevous 
injury. Such helpless people are denied any kind of 
relief. To meet requirements in such cases, a spedal 
fund known as the “Solatium Fund'* has been establish¬ 
ed by the Antral Government. A sum of Rs. one crore 
has been set apart for this fund. 

The compensation paid out of this fund is' a fixed 
amount. In the case of death, compensation is Rs. 5,000 
and in case of grievious hurt, the compensation is 
Rs. 1,000. This amount is a sort of immediate 
financial relief to the victim. The receipt of this com¬ 
pensation does not mean that the victim or the depen¬ 
dent of the victims cannot go to the Tribunal for higher 
compensation, if the vehicle is subsequently traced. 

The Central Government has requested the concerned 
state aothorities that such claims shouH be immeffiatdy 
attended to for paying the compensation expeditiously. 

A very simple procedure has been prescribed to aj^ly 
for compensation under the SClatium Fund Scheme. 
A legal heir of the deceased or the victim of the injury 
is required to .submit an application claiming con^n- 
satkm in respect of hit and run cases -to the Tehrildar 
or the Sub-Divisional Officer (who is called Prims 
Inquiry Officer) in the area where that accident has 
occurred within one month of the occurrence. The form 
of M^rfication can be obtained from foe oflke of foe 
TeihriMbr ru S^Divisional Officer Gw of cost. 
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Vast scope exists for 
India-Canada economic cooperation 

Arvind Bhandari 


ALTHOUGH Canada and India ate both large 
countries with comparable political systems, economic 
contacts between them have not been commensurate 
with the vast potential for cooperation. Recently, 
however, Canadian development agencies and com¬ 
panies have shown more interest in collaborating with 
the government sector in India. 

The Canadian International Development Agency' 
prepared' the feasibility report for the 540 MW hydro¬ 
electric Chamera project on the Ravi River in Chamba 
district of Himachal Pradesh and also provided $ 30 
puHioD for preliminary investigations. Canada is now 
interested in executing the project. Of the project cost 
of about $ 800 million, the Canadian Exjwrt Develop¬ 
ment Corporation is willing to finance a portion in 
the form of export credit for the supply of machinery 
and eaulpment. But this export credit eanics an 
interest rate that is almost the s.aini' ns that charged by 
Ihe IBRD ‘window of the Work! Bank’ that is almost 
13 per cent. Thus New Delhi is interested in a 
financial package in which llte proportion of CJDA 
assistance—which like IDA iv mterest-fi ee—^is as 
high as possible. 

Canada is also collaborating in hydel projects in 
South India. The generating units for the fiist stage of 
die Idukki project in Kerala and the Kundah power¬ 
house in Tamil Nadu were obtained from Canada. 
Now, according to a recent agreement, Canada is to 
grve an export credit of $ 59.3 million for the supply 
of ^nerating units for tlic second phase of the Idukki 
proiect, 'Ihe Govemmenf is also considering utilisation 
of Canadian assistance for the Lower Periyar Hvdel 
project in Kerala (180 MWI and the Palamaneri hy^l 
project (142 MW) in UP 

exploration 

Canada has also been a.ssocia(ed with India’s oil 
exploration programme. In the wake of the recent 
vlat of a major Canadian business delegation, a 
Canadian company has signed a $ 12 million contract 
with ONGC for supply of work-over-rigs, .The first 
throe rigs would be manufactured in Canada and 
riilpped to India. The next three would be supplied 
in Ut form and assembled in India by BHEL. Ulti¬ 
mately, technology- would be transferred to India for 
co-manufacture. Apain. two Cnnadian mihlic sector 
companies, De Havilland and Pratt Whitnev, seem 
to be wtanbg the race with Dnniier of West Germanv 
and Classa of the United States for a contract to 
coBaborate with Hindustan Aeronautics Limited for 
the mwnfacture of a li<»ht TniiVi-mirnose airersfr, 
The Canadian onqiosal envisages a long-term credit 
fiXOT the Gaoidlao Export Development Corporation. 


eventual export of aircraft to other Asian countries 
and a buy-back arrangement for Pratt Whitney 
engines. The Canadians argue tliat the proposed 
aircraft would not be entirely unknown in India as 
the Indian Airforce is using planes of the same family, 
the Carribus 

Another Canadian proposal in an advanced stage^ 
of negotiation pertains to introduction of a modenr 
telecommunication and computerised information 
system in the Indian Railways. The Canadian system^ of 
TRACS (traffic reporting and control system) is being 
considered for the project. A Canadian Government 
agency, CANAC, would provide consultancy for the 
project, w'hich also includes, a major training progra¬ 
mme for the employees. Further. Canadian companies 
are bidding fi.'f setting up of bulk-handling and 
conlainarisation facilities at the Nhava Sheva Port 
near Bt^mbay Canadian bids have been received for 
manufacture of TO-ton trucks for open-cast mining 
at Almora. A major on-going project with Canadian 
involvement is the Kudremukli iron-ore mine and 
senii-refiniii!! facility, for which Mct-cheni Canada is 
provid'nr consul'ancy services. The company has also 
submitted pronosals foi construction of an iron ore 
pellelisation plant and a sln>re based integrated iron 
apd ‘tcrl plant 

Private sector’s lack of Interest 

As regards lic-ups w-ilh the private sector in this 
country, the Caiiadian companies so far have shown 
only limited interest. The Canadians feel that the. 
Indian policy on forcinn investment is rather constric¬ 
tive. Secondiv. Canadian businessmen remain insuffi¬ 
ciently informed about the advantages India offers 
in terms of hugeness of market, cheapness of labour, 
intermediate technology and developed entrepreneurial 
skills. The newly-formed Indo-Canadian ioint business 
Council .and promotion of contacts under its aegis, 
should help to bridec the information gap. Of the 
dozen Indo-Canadian joint ventures in India, the pro¬ 
minent ones are Bata, Indian Aluminium. TAFE. 
Howe. Walchandnagar Industries, Tata-Dilworth and 
Holtech Engineers. 

Indo-Canadian trade is poor and the balance has 
consistently been in favour of Canada. In 1982, 
Indian imports were S 292 million and exports only 
$ 91 million, leaving a gap of $ 201 million. India’s 
exports to Canada are less than one per cent of its 
total exports. Similariv, Canada’s exports to India 
are only 0,47 of its global exports. 

Canada has provided India over S 1.7 billion worth 
of development assistance in both loans and grants. 
In the cu£renl vear the assistance would be S 52 
milBort. Most of the assistance has been In the fields 
of a.ericultitre and energy. D 
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Regularisation vs Deportation 


Millions of illegal migrants stubbornly cling to a precarious existence in countries where their 
presence breeds social tensions which increase as the economic climate worsens. Draconian mea¬ 
sures to expel clandestine labourers is one way to defuse the potentially explosive situation, but 
the price in human suffering would be high. Regularisation of their status would provide a more 
humane answer to ttiis problem which can no longer be ignored. 


If ever proof were needed that the presence of large 
numbers of illegal migrants can become a short-fused 
sociaf powucr Keg, then it was clearly and dramatically 
provided earlier this year when more than 2 million 
foreigners were forced to leave Nigeria. 

Expelling clandestine laboturers when the going gels 
tougn is not a novelty, but with the over-all economic 
climate worsening everywhere, there arc fears that 
such deportations might increase. 

llarsb reality 

One can argue that the foreigners themselves arc to 
blame since they should have stayed at home, or that 
they could have been kept out by cleareut policies, 
stiffer immigration laws and barriers. None of this, 
however, will alter tlie fact that legions of illegal mi¬ 
grants are in place—and growing. It is the harsh reality 
that must be faced. 

“In several African and Latin American countries, 
as well as in Italy, Malaysia and the United States, 
undocumented migrants appear to outnumber foreign 
workers with proper immigration and work papers,” 
according to Roger Bohning, an ILO specialist on 
international migration. 

“The illegal migrats arc commonly subjected to 
exploitation and abuses affecting not only their rights 
and dignity, but quite often also their physical or 
mental health,” Mr. Bohning says. 

“In addition, employment of these people can 
undermine the working and living conditions or the 
bargaining power of local workers, especially of the 
most disadvantaged groups,” he adds, “l ire honcsl 
employer who sticks to the rules is undercut. ITic 
community where clandestine migrants work is depriv¬ 
ed of tax and social security contributions.” 

All this breeds social and economic tensions which 
in turn result in mounting political pressures. 
Therefor?. one way of defusing the poten¬ 
tially explosive situation is to regularise the irregular 
status of the clandestine migrants. 

Primary objective 

In the last ten years measures to this effect have 
been adopted by, for instance, Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, France, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom and Venezuela. 

“The primary objective of any regularisation can 
only be to end the human suffering and the undesi¬ 
rable socio-economic functions of the greatest possible 


number of illegal aBens and members oT their families,” 
Mr. Bohning suggests, “One must therefore seek to 
achieve the maximum response by the forcigneis. 
Otherwise regularisation would fail and might have to 
be extended right away or repeated in later years.” 

ILO research on the subject shows that a successful 
bid to illegal aliens to come out in the open 
depends on three prcrequisities. Firstly, that tlie 
criteria for eligibility to regular status ate clear and 
comprehensive; secondly, that the information teaches 
the foreigners in simple language and trustworthy 
form; and lastly, that regularisation be finely balanced 
by deterrence vis-a-vis illegal aliens who might be 
tempted to stay in hiding and those who might be 
willing to employ them. 

Timing is all-important since the anncunceinent of 
a regularisation can encourage additional clandestine 
inflows. Consequently, the cut-off point for eligibility 
must be fixed as prior to the publicising of measures 
as possible to minimbe this danger. 

It is also advisable not to tie up regularisation with 
such fuzzy notions as “stable” or “assured future” 
employment. The foreigpors, afraid that they will not 
pass muster, might decide to go underground, offering 
their services at a stiff lower price. 

Moreover, “eli^bility rules for regulatisation should 
be based on the principle of equal treatment with regu¬ 
lar migrants. If irregulars were favoured one might 
inflame rather than cure the illness,” Mr. Bohning 
cautions. 

AltemaQve 

Most illegal migrants are highly-motivated people, 
determined to scale any barrier ."in fact, the restrictive 
policies adopted in the recent past by labour-receiving 
countries are now fuelling illegal migration. And so do 
populab'on pressures and poverty in the labonr-serd- 
ing countries. This is why clandestine labour risks to 
be a “growth sector” in the years to come. 

Therefore, the question what to <lo with illegal 
aliens is here to say, and regularisation measure.s could 
provide an answer in some cases ancf a safety-valve in 
others. 

“The alternative is neglect of the human, social and 
economic plight caused by clandestine migration,” 
says Mr Bohning, “or massive deportations of people 
least able to defend themselves.” n (IT.rO) 
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You and your health 

Brain injury - An avoidable tragedy 


Traffic accidents m cities are increasing year after year. Traffic accident deaths particularly 
in Delhi are disturbingly high. The author, in this article, points out that brain injuries are pre* 
vcntable and suggests various measures for preventing the same. 

Dr. A.K. Banerji 


BRAIN INJURIES are eliatactcriscd by uncons¬ 
ciousness after an injury to the head. 1 he probability 
is remote on the part of au individual having; a normal 
spaa of life without at least a minor head injury. 
Regarding the population of Delhi, every year approxi¬ 
mately I in 200 gels a brain injury. 1 in 500 is 
admitted to a hospital, and I in 6000 dies. Traffic 
accidents account for 70—SO per cent, fall from 
heights 15—^20 per cent and violent lights 5—10 per 
cent. Of all the brain injuries about SO per cent are 
in people below 40 years of age and about 10 per 
cent of brain injuries are associated with <}thci injuries 
e.g. face, neck, bones, abdomen, and chest. 

Traffic accident deaths in the city are disturbingly 
high, registering a rise of about 30 per cent in 1982 
for a single year. This is indicative of increasing 
traffic accidents. The major killers are (rucks and 
buses, and the major victims arc pcdesfiians and two- 
wheel riders. Driving after consumption of alcohol Is 
a significant factor both in case of the (ruck drivers as 
well as the victims particularly motorised two wheeler 
drivers (about 30 per cent of scooter] motor cycle 
ridine victims were admitted with brain injuries to 
AIIMS during 1982 had consumed alcohol). The 
helmet using culture for the scooierlmotor cycle riders 
is still remote; the driver using it mcicly to fulfil a 
legal requirement and the pillion rider not using it at 
all. It is tragic that in case of about a third of victims 
who were scooterimolorcyclo riders, the helnicl was 
not strapped to tlie chin and thereby tile victim sullered 
a brain injury which could have been otherwise 
prevented. 

Roof-tops without side walls are common, particu¬ 
larly in the less affluent areas, and, kite flying on these 
roofs by children often lead to falls and serious brain 
iniuries. Similarly fall from trees is not uncommon in 
children in quest of fruits (forbidden). Fall from buses 
and train tops has not yet become important causes 
in Delhi though with increasing traffic and electric 
trains becoming popular this is around the corner, and 
traffic planning for Delhi should be done now. 

First aid vital 

First-aid of a patient with brain injurv is vital, and 
could greatly influence the outcome. Obstruction to 
breathing is what usually kills. The patient should be 
turned to the side gently, allowing all secretions and 
vomit to flow out of the moulh and also prevent the 
tongue from falling back and chocking the person. 
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Bleeding from scalp is best stopped by pressing over 
a clean handkerchief. It must be stressed that bleeding 
from the scalp looks ghastly but it rarely kills. No 
morphia or pethediue should be administered. Trans¬ 
port of the patient is best done in tire side position wtih 
gentle manoeuvres to prevent undue movement which 
could cause problems with potential bonejjoini 
injuries not recognised at the time of injury, 

Brain injury may cause bruises and blood clots or 
laceration of brain All injuric.s of brain also cause 
swelling of brain which is important in producing 
symptoms by increasing pressure inside the head. 

All patients who after injury have become 
unconscious, sustain a wound on (he scalp, oi weakness 
or numbness of limbs or face, or watery (often mixed 
With blood) discharge from the nose or car, or a 
convulsion, require to be admitted to a hospital. In 
the hospital constant observation with minimal 
medication is required. All patients who have a scalp 
wound or blood clots inside the head causing pressure 
and affecting the brain require to be operated. A 
fracture of the skull does not require an opciation, and 
incidentally skull fractures fake years to heal. Undue 
worry about skull fracture is needlc.ss as the skull is 
merely the container. What is important is the content 
i.e. brain. Severely injured patients are monitored by 
machines and computers which help in regulating the 
intracranial pressure. Management of respiration is 
vital as obstructed breathing increases swelling of the 
brain. 


About 5 per cent of patients with injuries of the 
brain are left with severe residual changes. Minor 
injiuies of the brain often produce temporary 
giddiness, lack of concentration and headaches, which 
may last for days or even weeks, but such patients 
invariably get relief in due course. Memory loss is 
seen m nearly all brain_ injuries. Leaving the trivial 
injury, in all other brain injuries there is loss of 
memory of events before the injury as also after the 
I!! patient was apparen’ly conscious, 

ft after a bram injury the respiration stops permanently 
It means that the patient’s brain has died. Such 
paUenls if put on respirator may continue to have the 
heart beating for days and even weeks, though 
technical^ the patient is dead. The organs of such 
patients are used for organ transplantation as the blood 
circulation persists if the heart is working. 
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Preveatririe 

Brain injuries are by and large preventable. Death, 
disability and loss of man-days ate severe economic 
burden to a coun^ such as ours, leaving aside the 
severe emotional impact on the family. Traffic and 
transport ent^neering and management require to be 
develojxd as a discipline. The banning of alcohol by 
all vehicle drivers, compulsory helmets for driver and 
pillion riders of two wheel motorised vehicles, exemp¬ 
lary punishment for habitual and serious offenders 
(make them to donate an organ during life for 
transplant), making municipal bye-laws strict regarding 
parapets on roof-tops, and making traffic education 
compulsory in schools are some of the steps. Above 
all. what is required is the knowledge of the enormity 
of the problem, and expression of indignation and 
protest against causative factors by the average citizen 
who or whose near and dear ones may be tomorrow’s 
victim, n 

(Courtesy ; AD India Institute «tf 
Medical Sciences, New Delhi). 

Medical Check-op in two niiunte.9 

IT takes the “Korapleks-l” unit only two minutes 
to determine if a person’s health is good enough for 
being a pilot of an air liner, driving an engine or a 
car, working as an underground traffic controller or 
hoping for sports records. The new functional diag¬ 
nosis unit has been developed at the Byelorussian 
Unive^iiy. 

The procedure of testing a person’s physical fit¬ 
ness is very simple. A rubber sleeve is put on his 


left shoulder to measure blood pressure, and small 
sensors are fixed on his fingers. The unit is switched 
on a^ ^j^ts appear on the display which are then 
transfonned into words and sentences by a typing 
device. The pulse and respiration rate, arterial pres¬ 
sure and pupillary reactiou, hand effort and the 
frequency and amplitude of hand tremor and also 
the temperature of the body provide ample inform¬ 
ation for concluding if there are disorders in the 
examined person’s organism. (APN). 

Asthma and Allergy Drugs 

A new method which is claimed to substantially 
improve the technique for administering asthma and 
allergy drugs via spraying througli the mouth has 
been developed by a Swiss concern. It consists of 
spraying the drug into a 750 ml. volume pear-shaped 
plastic tube with a one-way valve from which the 
patient sucks in the particles. With conventional 
aerosol spraying methods—only a fiuciion of the 
drugs sprayed reach the smallest airways. The 
Draco tube^alled Nebuhalcr—allows a longer time 
before cloud reaction takes place, permitting tlic 
production of the small particles and thus rcduclno; 
impaction. 

The tube, which does not require a power supply, 
is claimed to be more effective, more convenient and 
considerably cheaper than alternative methods of 
administering asthma and allergy drugs. The tube 
will make it easier for asthmatics experiencing severe 
attacks to treat themselves, since it does not call for 
the strict coordination between spraying and inhala¬ 
tion which is characteristic of ordinary s]>raying 
meffiods. (SIP). 


Science & Technology Notes 


Machine for laying Foundations 

THE Central Building Research Institute (CBRI) 
Roorkec of CSIR has designed and developed a 
machine for making bore holes and tjeoches. The 
machine, which weighs about 800 kg. and is driven 
by a 3 horse-power motor, is useful in laying skirted 
granular pile and bored pile foundations in low 
bearing capacity and difficult soils. 

It can drill upto 5 metres deep holes and ticnchcs 
of 15-45 cm (6" to 1.5 ft.) in diameter or width. 
The machine consists of a rotary drilling shaft moun¬ 
ted on a chassis which can be raised or lowered. The 
machine, which can work in vertical as well as in- 
cliued positions, is mobile and costs about 
Rs. 20,000. 

Fast-Grovtlttg Trees for Fimwood 

ANOTHER CSIR laboratory, the National BotaiiJ- 
cal Research Institute, Lucknow, has been experi¬ 
menting with firewood trees which not merely grow 
quickly but also give a high yield even in unhelpful 
soil. More than a dozen species selected by the Insti¬ 
tute in the first instance have already given satisfac¬ 
tory results. TTiey were planted at Banthra, about 
22 km from Lucknow, and have thrived despite the 
alkaline nature of the soil, turning the 85 hectare 


field station into a veritable forest. Tlic Institute has 
also been experimenting with fast-growing shrubs 
for their firewood yield suitable for combustion. 

Microprocessor for Temperature Control 

The Central Scientific Instruments Organisation 
(CSI<3), (Chandigarh, of (CSIR has developed a com¬ 
plete laboratory model of microprocessor-based fur¬ 
nace temperature controller. The instrument can 
control furnace temperatures wiUiin an accuracy of 
18 Celsius. It can also be used to control electrical 
powM in water baths, oil baths, refinery pilot plant 
pipelines with minor alternations. 

Corrosion Monitor 

An electronic instrument for measuring corro,sIoii 
rates has been jointly developed by two CSIR labo¬ 
ratories. These arc the New Delhi-based extension 
centre of the Central Electronics Engineering Re¬ 
search Institute of Pilani, and the Madras centre of 
the (Central Electro-chemical Research Institute at 
Karaikudi. The instrument, which is portable, is 
useful for monitoring corrosion in cooling towers, 
fertiliser plants and chemical industries The monitor 
can be operated with batteries □(CSIR). 
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Funds for S.C. and S.T. Welfare 

Southern State Ministers’ Plea to the Centre 

csTpiiiai 


The meeting of the Ministers of the four electricity, communications on a well planned and 
Southern States and the Union Territory of Pondi- co-ordinated basis by making optimal use of resour¬ 
ces available. 


cherry in charge of Harijan Welfare, has requested 
the Government of India to earmark funds in the 
budget of the concerned Ministries directly in pro¬ 
portion to the population of the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes as is being done by the State Gov¬ 
ernments. 

The two-day conference which concluded in Tri¬ 
vandrum recently was attended by Ministers and 
Officials of Kerala, Pondicherry, Tamil Nadu, Andhra 
Pradc.sh and Karnataka. 

Following arc the main highlights and recommen¬ 
dations of the Conference: 

Co-ordination in the implementation of program¬ 
mes for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes de¬ 
serves most earnest attention of Government to avoid 
overlapping and duplication, so as to reach the bene¬ 
fits to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in 
full measures. 

Urge for Decentralisation 

Vertical compartmcntalisatio.i should be put a 
halt to. An integrated implementation of programmes 
should be promoted through decentralisation to Dis- 
iric! and lower levels to create a real impact on the 
Jiving conditions of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. 

The funds from various sources should be pooled 
together and schemes should be prepared on a uni¬ 
form basis to avoid multiplicity of schemes and im¬ 
plementing agencies catering to the same set of bene¬ 
ficiaries. 

Measures for the eradication of iintonchability 
should be stepped up and an alround attempt should 
be made to bring the Scheduled Castes and Schedul¬ 
ed Tribes to the main stream of life through a well 
thought out process of socialisation. They should be 
inducted into modern occupations by giving them 
various incentives and reserving definite quotas in the 
issue of permits and licences for various economic 
ventures. 

Educational conces.sions must be based on actual 
requirements and cost of educational material, dress 
and their mess charges on a scientific basis against 
the ad hoc system prevailing at present. 

Steps Against Infiltration 

Adequate Iceislative measures may be taken to 
prevent infiltration of forward communities into the 
fold of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and 
penal action should be taken against those who issue 
and those who inanasre to secure bogus certifi<'ates to 
appropriate the benefits earmarked for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

Their lirinsr conditions should be improved by pro¬ 
viding them facilities like housing, drinking water, 


It is felt that the benefit of the schemes intended 
for the welfare and development of Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes do not reach the target group 
in the desired manner. This calls for a vigorous 
quality improvement programme not only for the 
scheme but also for the personnel involved in imple¬ 
mentation. 'Tgasi'TiP 

The Special Component Plan of Kerala based on 
the district plan and having a decentralised strategy 
of implementation was appreciated by all participants 
as a major step in ensuring optimum implementation. 

Aid ADocation Basis 

The system of adhoc allocation of the special Cen¬ 
tral assistance should be altered and a rational for¬ 
mula be devised for allocating Central assistance 
based on the backwardness of Hariians or on the 
basis of the population and other relevant factors. 

The Iribals displaced on account of major irriga¬ 
tion and hydro-clcctric projects should be rehabili¬ 
tated rot as an individual but as a community, as 
far as possible. The displaced persons should be given 
alternative land in the command irrigation projects 
by acquiring and redistributing land from potential 
beneficiaries and suitable legal measures may be adopt¬ 
ed for this purpose. 

Rights of Tribals on Forest Produce 

The tribals should have full rights on minor forest 
prepuce and remunerative price should be fixed for 
their collection without charging any royalties. The 
purchase of minor forest produce should be organised 
through co-operalives eliminating the middle-men. In 
the areas where co-operative societies become dor¬ 
mant they should be revitalised. 

The Tribals should be provided bamboos free of 
cost so that they can make a living by making bam¬ 
boo baskets and mats. 

A special agricultural programme should be pre¬ 
pared for each agromatic tribal region. Dry farming 
practices and development of minor millets and other 
special crops of tribal areas should be taken up on 
a large scale. Research suppport in agriculture and agro 
forestry should be provided as a long term program¬ 
me in various tribal areas. 

Selection of right type of personnel with a sense 
of dedication, sympathy and aDfifiide for the imnle- 
mentafion of programmes under various develop¬ 
mental schemes for the Scheduled Castes and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes has to be made. 

The tribal council and advisory committee fpr the 
project areas should be revitalised. □ 
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Integrated pest manag^ent increases 

paddy yield 


Pests are a perennial problem to the Indian farmer. Here is a unique experiment conducted 
in the JVest Godavari district of Andhra Pradesh to contain the menace. The Integrated Pest 
Management Programme implemented in the district has proved to be a boon so the farmer 


K.R. Rao 


IN THE WEST GODAVARI DIS'IRICT of Audhra 
Pradesh, Integrated Agricultural Development Project 
(lADP) has been experimenting with various innova¬ 
tions to increase the yield of paddy. During the recent 
past, pests had posed a big problem. To protect the 
paddy fleWs from the onslaught of pests in general and 
tfie“brown plant hopper m pailicular, (he lADP has 
undertaken an Integrated Pest Management Programme 
(IPM) during the Iasi two years. The IPM has proved 
to be a boon to the farmers. 

The programme coveieU over 1815 heclarcs ol 
paddy fields in 13 vdlugcs, during the kharil 
1979-80. The results were encouraging, the IPM had 
been slowly extended to rabi season and to other 
villages also. During rabi 1981-82 the programme 
was implemented in eight villages covering 3101 
hectares. 

Pest coutrul methods 

Depending on the type ol pests, various nietluitl.s had 
been followed. In the ‘varietal control' method, pesii- 
ckles which resisted pests like BPH, Galmidge, leaf 
roller were used, particularly in endemic areas. In the 
second inethoil viz. cultural control, tlte stubbles weic 
eirt very closely and ineorpoiafed in the soil while 
puddling, so that pests might not harbour in the stub¬ 
bles. Also left-over nurseries were removed from the 
helds and the bunds cleared. This gave FittJe opportu¬ 
nity for the pests to harbour, breed and spread. Aftei 
transplantation, for every 10 to 15 days, eight inches 
wide alleyways were formed. Judicious doses of lerii- 
lisers were supplied. The “first dose was given m 15-20 
days after pluming. Growing of community nuiseries, 
w^b were protected from pests and diseasc.s was eit- 
eounged. Light traps were arranged in the fields and 
the intensity of various pests was watched periodically. 
Pest surveillance was taken up every 3-4 days, and 
the pest build up watched. 

Ihe third practice to check pests, adopted under the 
IPM was ‘chemical control'. The farmers weic advised 
to use quality seeds treated with the grams of Cerasen 
or Argoson or Capton for every one kilogramme of 
seed. The cultivators were further advised to keep ilie 
nursery from the pests and diseases by applying five 
kilogrammes of Tmmmet granules for every one acre 
of nursery, five to ten days after sowing. To protect 
the field for 30 days after transplanting from .’eaf folder, 
stemborer and gafmidgc attack, the farmers w'crc asked 


to allow the seedlings soak m a imsture of 20U litres 
of water, 200 millilitres of Dursban and two kilo¬ 
grammes of urea for four hours. It was cautioned not 
to use BHC ten per cent at the growth stage and 
15 days before harvest as they destroyed predators 
which were enemies to fulgorid bug and other pests. 

Vilbge-wise performaiice 

The villages covered by the 1PM produced more 
yielu than tnat of the ‘control vi/iages’ (non-lPM vil¬ 
lages). The average yield of 1PM is 46.5 q|h of paddy 
against 40.2 qih ol control villages. I he overall increase 
ot yield of 1PM villages is 6.3 q|h ranging from 0.7 
to 17.1 q|h. Baliipadu village ot Pcravalli block pro¬ 
duced the highest estimated yield of 62.6 qlh under 
1PM. 

Mainly BPl-1235, RlM-14, lEI-1444, Jaya,JR- 
36, MTU-6024 varieties of paddy were grown in these 
villages. All these types of paddy under IPM recorded 
higher yields than those of control'blocks. BPT-1235 
yielded 47.8 q|h as against 41.1 qjh of the control 
blocks. The increase of yield ranged from 5.5 qjh to 
6.7 qjh. As Acy were resistant to pests, BPT-1235 and 
RP-4-14 varieties of paddy were considered to be ideal 
for rabi season in 1PM programme. 

About 24 per cent of iJic field in 1PM proilueed above 
50 q|h while only nine per cent of Ihe fields recorded 
above 50 qjh under control villages, showing the efficacy 
of the IPM programme. Abom 96 per cent of fields 
gave the yield rates of above .36 qih while only 35 
per cent of fields under control blocks gave the same 
range of yields. This also was a pointer towards the 
efficacy of IPM programme. 

The maximum yield of the varieiy RP-4-14 under 
1PM was 69.2 qjh whereas the yielo m control block 
was only 61.3 q|h. Thus the 1PM raised the maximum 
yields also. Tliough the incidence of different pests like 
BPH, leaf roller, cut worm, green jassid in both IPM 
;ind control blocks the intensity of damage was miicli 
less under IPM. 

Eomomics 

Let us see the cost of production. Under the IPM. 
Rs. 1846 was spent towards cost of inputs per hectare 
whereas in control block it was Rs. 1903. Cost of 
labour in the IPM per hectare was Rs. 1312 against 
Rs. 1290 in control blocks. Total cost of ciiltivalion 
of paddy per hectare was Rs. 3427 in TPM against 
(Continued on page 28) 
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sprinkler irrigation: A unique programme in Dharwad 


V. H.Demi 


THE STRESS in the Integrated Rural Development 
Programme (IRDP), the schemes ol which are funded 
by the Centre on fifty-fifty basis, varies from district 
to district, depending upon the local conditions. In 
Dharwad district in North Karnataka, the emphasis 
is On tapping underground water resources for the 
benefit of the underprivileged and the backward, while 
implementing projects under IRDP. The effort in 
this direction is characterised by sprinkler irrigation 
schemes to provide water to a Wretch of 30-40 acres 
of land in a cluster of villages in the arid tract of 
Dharwad District, mostly populated by the SC and 
ST and other backward classes" of people identified by 
the State to provide assistance. With a view to getting 
easy and timely matching funds from the banking 
industry, sprinkler community cooperative irrigation 
societies have been formed in almost all the sc. ^-ntcen 
taluks of Dharwad District and by the end of Deeem- 
ber 1982, over one hundred such societies have been 
registered. 

Advutages 

There arc certain advantages in the sprinkler 
irrigation system. More areas can be irrigated under 
sprinkler system than in flow-irrigation sy.stem with 
the same quantum of water. Water required to 
irrigate one acre of land under flow-irrigation is 
sufficient to irrigate three acres of land under 
Sprinkler system, since water management in tlie 
sprinkler system is easily regulated, wastage is avoid¬ 
ed and water is put to a ma.ximum use. The quality 
of the soil remains the same under sprinkler irrigation 
and it is much to the advantage of farmers. Gene¬ 
rally three crops can be grown in a year where sprink¬ 
ler irrigation is possible. This would naturally lead 
to highet' income with comparatively less e.Kpenses. 

Tapping underground sources 

A patch of fields of about 30-40 acres adjoined 
together where possibility of underground water is 
indicated by the geologists, is selected to dig thiec 
borewells at a distance of six hundred feet from one 
another. The sprinkler community irrigation societies 
select su^i patches of land mass, which is generally 
dominated by small and marginal farmers, and SC and 
ST pcpplc. Three borewells, three pumpsets and 
sprinwr equipments arc the important constituents 
of this scheme. Although such societies have been 
formed practically in all talukas of the district, there 
is a concentration of sprinkler societies in Ranibenuur, 
Haveri and Ron talukas. Till January 1983, the 
Dharwad District Rural Development Society (DRDS), 
wffich controls and supervises all the schemes under 
IRDP has provided over one crorc of rupees to these 
sprinkler societies and a matching assistance was forth¬ 
coming from the cooperative and nationalised 
banks operating in these areas. The beneficiaries of 
the sprinkler societies arc mostly the SC and ST, the 
backward and marginal farmers. 


As agmnst the target of 10,200 (at the rate of 
6(X) families per taluka, and there arc 17 talukas in 
Dharwad District), as many as 9,500 individuals have 
been identified and assist^ by ffie Dharwad DRDS 
upto the end of January, 1983. Under IRDP, nearly 
Rs. 2.5 crores have been spent, 50 per cent of which 
has been given as subsidy, till January, 1983. 

Subsidies and loans 

The total outlay of the Dharwad DRDS for 
1982-83 is of the order of about Rs. 4 crorcs, com¬ 
prising subsidies and loan portions. Fifty per cent 
of this outlay is earmarked for animal husbandry, 
dairy, poultry and goats and sheep development—an 
area immensely liked by those identified by the 
DRDS. Under this programme, an individual bene¬ 
ficiary is the proud' owner of milching cow or buffalo 
providing easy economic benefit. 

The Dharwad DRDS has set apart 15 per cent of 
the outlay for minor irrigation, mostly for sprinkler 
societies and an equal percentage will be spent on 
sericulture in the District. The remaining 20 per cent 
of the outlay for 1982-83 is meant for (eriiary sector. 

The Dharwad DRDS which h.as launched daring 
the current year a massive animal husbandry pro¬ 
grammes and sprinkler irrigation schemes, the latter 
perhaps unique in the whole country, seems to be 
poised for a big leap forward in the State, and its 
sprinkler irrigation societies seem to be capable of 
setting a new trend in the country to tap underground 
water resources in the cooperative sector of the 
backward rural areas. □ 


(Continued Iruni page 27) 

Rs, 3432. Average yield m (I'M was 40.5 qjh. against 
40.2 q|h. Total value of the produce per hectare was 
Rs. 8440 in 1PM and Rs. 7296 in control block. Net 
income came to Rs. 5013 m IPM against Rs. 3864. 
From this .statistics it is evident that the cost per acre 
in 1PM is more or less the same as in control blocks. 
But IPM yielded more income than that of control 
blocks. The co.st benefit ratio is 2.46 under 1PM while 
it is 2.12 xmder control blocks. 

Thus the Integrated Pest Management Programme 
on paddy crop launched during rabi 1981-82 in West 
Godavari district of AP utilised all known pest control 
measures judiciously to check the pest population befow 
the economic level though the pest problem could not 
be eradicated. 
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Development of fisheries in Maharashtra 


THE OBJECTIVES of the development of fisheries 
in Maharashtra Imve been to augment fish production 
and to achie^ socio-economic uplift of the fishermen. 

The harvestable potential of marine fisheries upto 
100 fathom depth has been estimated at 4.60 lakh tons 
per year. The State Government has so far granted 
financial assistance foi construction of 3,228 mechanis¬ 
ed boats. Since 1977-78, 80 per cent finance was 
provided by the National Cooperative Development 
Corporation and 20 per cent by the State. During 
1982, an expenditure of Rs. 137.54 lakhs was sanc¬ 
tioned for granting assistance to 107 groups of fisher¬ 
men, out of which NCDC’s share is' Rs. 91.11 lakhs. 
Besides, 25 per cent subsidy is also granted to the 
individuals and groups of fishermen who build up 
mechanised boats by raising institutional finance. An 
expenditure of Rs. 27.45 lakhs was incinred for 
granting to 70 operators. 

The Maharashtra Fisheries Development Corpora¬ 
tion Ltd., provided a sum of Rs. 3.22 lakhs for fisheries 
development projects during 1982. 

The State Government also enacted the Maharashtra 
Marine Fishing Regulation Act 1981, enforced from 
4 August, 1982, to provide for delimitation of the 

fishing zones for different types of fishing. 

¥ 

At present 22 fish seed farms are functioning in the 
Sta'e and 12 arc under construction including seven 
under tribal Sub-Plan and one under Drought Prone 
Development Programme. The scheme to establish 
fish seed farms was first initiated in 1966-67. 

Spawn production 

The spawn production, which was 5.45 crorcs at the 
end of Fourth Plan, is raised to 15.95 crores at the 
end of 1982 and production of 20 crores spawn is 
targeted by the end of 1983. Under the scheme of fish 
farming in impounded waters, inland fish production 
has reached 26,000 MT. which was 12.000 M.T. at 
the end of First Plan. These programmes arc also 
undertaken under the Tribal Sub-Plan, Drought Prone 
Development Programme and Integrated Rural 
Development Programme. 

As for the work of survey of brackish-wafer areas 
in the five mari^ districts 6t the State initiated since 
1979-80. preliminary survey of 70 creeks has been 
completed. So far about 14,455 hectares were found 
suitable for construction of brackish-water fish farms 
to encourage the pisciculturists to take up prawn cul¬ 
ture in the areas' assessed suitable during the survey. 
A pilot project for wtabTishment of brackish-water fish 
farm at Ratnagiri with the financial assistance from ihe 
Central Government was initiated during 1979-80 at 
a total coot of Rs. 31.35 ’akhs. So far Rs. 22.35 lakhs 
were snen*. A orovision of Rs. 10 lakhs existed during 
1982-83 and dbrlng 1982 an exoenditure of Rs. 6.54 
lakhs was incurred. This farm will act as the educa^ 
tlonaf farm for pisciculturists for prawn culture. 
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Two Fish Farmers Development Agencies—one each 
in Bhandara district and Chandrapur district—were set 
up in 1978-79 to provide all r^uired inputs in the 
development of modern fisheries in a compact area. 
Another agency was set up in Nagpur district under 
tribal area in 1982. 

Tndniiig 

The State Government has been providing training 
to fishermen or efficient handling of mechanised boats 
and fish exploitation at four training centres established 
in marine districts and at the fish seed farms. Two new 
training centres—one at Sindhudurg and another at 
'fhane district—were set up in 1982. Besides, the 
fishermen are trained in Master Fisherman’s course, 
engine drivers course at the Central Institute of 
FiSieries Technology, Cochin and in Inland Fish Cul¬ 
ture, Hyderabad. Added to this, in-scrvice training to 
technical staff of the Fisheries department is also im¬ 
parted at Bombay and at the Extension I raming 
Centre, Hyderabad. 

Under the Plan for preservation, transport and 
marketing 15 ice factories have been established in 
cooperative sector and three are under construction. 
Financial assistance to the co-operative societies for 
purchase of 62 trucks was also granted. Three fish 
mailtels were constructed by the Gram Panchayafs 
with financial assistance from the State. 

During 1982, subsidy was raised to 15 paise per 
litre limited to monetary ceiling of Rs. 1,000 per year 
per boat. An amount of Rs. 11.25 lakhs was spent 
over purchase of 11.399 kg. nylon and 3.356 kilolitres 
of HSD oil on fishery requisites. 

Improving fishery harbours 

Improvement of fishery harbours has also been 
effected. In this connection, construction of full-fledged 
fishing harbour at Mirkarwacla in Ratnagiri district at 
a total cost of Rs. 344.25 lakhs commenced during 
1978-79. Besides the expansion work of jetty at Karan- 
ja in Raigad di.strict, landing and berthing facilities for 
fishing at Rajpuri are under way. In addition, provision 
of infrastructure activities such as approach roads, wafer 
supply, fish-curing yards, community haBs etc. in coastal 
villages Dhakfi Dhanu, district Thane, Harnai Paj in 
Ratnagiri district and Rajpuri in Raigad district at a 
total cost of Rs. 10.38 lakhs, Rs. 12 54 lakhs and 
Rs. 9.37 lakhs respectively, is' in progress. 

A sum of Rs. 2.50 lakhs has been orovided under 
Special Component Plan for the development of 
Scheduled Castes in fisheries. 

Other expenditure on fisheries comes under non- 
Plan Schemes relating to direction, administration, 
research, education, training, inland fisheries, proces¬ 
sing, preservation, marketing, etc. A total of Rs. 114.62 
lakhs was incurred under non-plan schemes in 1982 
as asainst a total of Rs. 113 lakhs' spent during 

1981-82. n 
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Loktak Hydro-eiectric Project 

L. Shyamjai Skigh 


THE FIRST GENERATING UNIT of Loktak 
Hydro-cleciric project look full <.wing of operation on 
5th May, 1983 thereby symbolising a great feat of 
National Hydro-electric Power Corporation, in a loca¬ 
tion associated with legendary episodes of Moirang, 
39 kin. south of Imphal, capital city of Manipur. 

The project can claim many firsts in India, It is 
most stupendous project so far executed in this country. 
For the first time in India, a tunnel with a length of 
6.69 km. was constructed successfully in highly un¬ 
stable and adverse geological condition; hydro power 
tvnincl had to be cxecut^ in gassy condition because 
of Methane gas; and Alpine Miner under New Austrian 
Tuimelling Method Technology was deployed in the 
boring of tunnel at Loktak. 

Sixteen years ago the idea of construction of tliis 
project was fancied. It was in 1967, when the Public 
Works Department, Government of Manipur prepared 
a comprehensive project for generation of 70.000 KW 
of firm power in the Lcimatak Valley using the water 
of Lokt^ Lake, providing the lift irrigation to 23.000 
hectare and reducing flood levels of the lake. 

The first major project 

The project, a multipurpose one. and the first major 
hydro-electric scheme in Manipur State envisaged the 
diversion of 58.8 cusecs of water from Loktak Lake, 
having a storage capacity of 410 million cusecs. Annual 
consumption of water for power generation wilf be 
utilised for irrigation. Annual output of power gene¬ 
ration is estimated to be 48 million units. Total gross 
investment for the entire project is estimated to be 
around Rs. 113 crores for generating 105 MW. In the 
year 1971, the Ministry of Irrigation and Power took 
up the construction work. Later on, with the formation 
of National Hydro-electric Power Corporation, the 
project came under the direct sypervi.sion of NHPC 
with effect from 1st January 1977. 

This rfoject is multi-dimensional. A barrage, 10.7 
metres high, across the Manipur river at Ithai he’ps in 
water storage in Loktak Lake. The water is brought 
through a frans-basin water condiictm" system 10.29 
km. long comprising 2.328 km. of open channel, 
1.077 km. of cut & cover section, 6,615 km. of head 
race tunnel and 0.175 km, pipe tunnel. Just at the 
joining point of pipe tunnel and head race tunnel stands 
» surge 60 metre high and 9.15 metre in diameter to 
regulate the flow of excess water. Three sets of Pen¬ 
stock Pipes with an average length of 1346 metre and 
2.286 metre in diameter bring down the water from 
the Pioe Tunnel to the generating station. The genera¬ 
ting station f60 m X 5.5 m) having 3 units of 35 MW 
each is located on the bank of Leimatak River. A tail 
race channel between the power house atui Leimatak 
river serves a.s an outlet to force out water. 
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Two Nos. 132 KV Transmission Lcimatak Line each 
35 km. long from Lcimatak to Imphal and to Yur^- 
bam (Imphal area) and one 132 KV transmission line, 
120 km. long from lcimatak to Jiribam arc provided 
for power from the generating station. The most pains¬ 
taking task was the construction of 6.89 km. long 
tunnel which passes through weak geological terrain. 

Dream comes through 

The 18th April, 1983, was really a day of rejoicing. 
On this day the water of Loktak flowed through the 
tunnel and merged with the water of Leimatak river, 
thereby realising the ambitious dream of generation of 
power in the Leimatak Valit:y. 

Apart from the departmental activities many organi¬ 
sations like CEA. CWC, BHEL, NPCC, HP, Patel 
Engineering Ltd. Company, Western India Erector Ltd., 
etc. were directly or indirectly contributing to the 
execution of such a bold project. The construefion of 
this project was really a herculian task. Many complex 
engineering problems were involved. Against all these 
odds, the Indian engineers with limited technical faci- 
h'fies tackled unforeseen situations. 

The project being located in a far off difficult geo¬ 
graphical zone of the country transport problem w a 
big impediment all along the construction work. Other 
geotechnical problems like unstable slope in the Pen¬ 
stock area, presence of highlv inflamable Methane gas, 
flowing ground condition etc. hamper the progress of 
work very often. Due to squeezing pressure almost 
whole lunneN within face 4 & 5 had to be rectified 
repeatedly. 

In the coming vcai Loktak project, with its installed 
capacity of 105 MW and its generating capacity of 
70,000 KW of firm power at 60 per cent load factor, 
will plav an important role in shaping the present socio¬ 
economic set-up of Maninur in particular and the entire 
North East Region in general. It will bring about a sea 
change in ihe history of industrial revolution in this 
area The power generated by this project wifi be fed 
to Maniour and neighbouring States of Assam. Naga¬ 
land. Mizoram, Trioura etc The irrigation facility 
cre»*ed bv this proiect will bring under cultivation 
23 000 hectares in Maniour Valiev. This wi’l help the 
fi| liner to adoot double crooninc as well as multicrop- 
pinfl svsfem. It soeaks well for the future prospeef of 
acriculture in the state. 

Also greater employment opportunities will he pro¬ 
vided to the people of Manipur. Almost afl components 
of the projects arc now completed. People of Manipur 
‘hank the Engineers. Adminisfrative staff, techmeians, 
workers' and other non-government bodies, individuals, 
who have toiled relentfessly with a sense of dedication 
and courage round the clock to materialise this coioasal 
imdertalcing. LOKTAK HYDRO-ELECTRIC PRO- 
.TECT is no more a dream but a reality. [*1 
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A Tale of Three Camels 

B.K. Hegde 


FROM THE MANDI TOWN of Bh^ in Bidar 
district of Karnataka to Madakatti village, it is an eight 
kiiomelre walk through a solitary mud road. As you 
trek through, you will bump into three camels, loaded 
fully with merchandise, coming your way. Now watch 
for the three men who walk barefoot along with the 
camels. They are Pashumijja, Faizusab and Ghaleppa, 
all beiqn^g to Madakatti. For a number of years, 
they have' been walking like this along with the ani- 
maB, and they were paid for that. The three men were 
wage earners and their job was to carry jowar and 
bajra to the market town on camelback and bring 
grocery and other egnsumer items from Bhalki to their 
village. Back at their village after a tiresome trip to 
Bhalki, they would imload the merchandise at the door¬ 
steps of their landlords, untie the camels and take the 
animals for watering and grazing. This was a routine 
for Pashumiya, Faizusab and Ghaleppa. The camels 
they drove were owned by the landlords. The three 
men got paltry sums as wages for their work—and what 
a work it was—^walking under the scorching sun. It 
was a miserable life for them, for it seemed as if they 
were destined to a life of poverty for ever. 

Own » camel, please 

Not for long, A day came when Madakatti village 
was adopted by the Slate Bank of India for all round 
development and each household in the village was 
identified for this purpose. When it came to Pashumiya, 
Faizusab and Ghaleppa, an almost incredible propo¬ 
sition from the Bank confronted them. Would they like 
to own the earned ? 

Own what ? The camels. Their hearts started throb¬ 
bing faster and faster. They would not believe it. How 
comd it ever happen ? 

The State Bank of India offered them loan assistance 
to buy the camels. It worked like a miracle. The 
three men saw a new way of life opening before them. 
They are no more coolies; they are masters of their 
own business and masters of their animals. 

You can still see Pashumiya, Faizusab and Ghaleppa 
walking through the. bumpy mud road leading from 
Madalutti to Bhalki alongside their camel, heavily 
loaded with merchandise. You can also see beaming 
self-confidence showing up in their brows. And cer¬ 
tainly you can make out that they have crossed the 
rubicon; they have crossed the poverty line.D 


Committee to review development banking 
System 

WITH the experience of three decades of develop¬ 
ment banking am the tasks ahead to meet the basic 
objectives of industrial development of the country, the 
Industrial Development Bank of India (IDBD has 
appointed a six member Committee to review the Deve¬ 


lopment Banking System under the Chairmanship of 
Slui V. G. Rajadhyaksha, former Member, Planning 
Commission. 

The terms of the Committee are as follows : 

1. To review and evaluate the system of deve¬ 
lopment financing institutions and its perfor¬ 
mance, keeping in view the basic objectives 
of industrial development policy as enunciated 
by Government from time to time. 

2. In the above context, to avaluate the different 
schemes of financial assistance of IDBl in 
terms of their developmental impact, 

3. To examine the existing arrangements for 
IDBl to co-ordinate the activities of develop¬ 
ment financing institutions and to pool and 
share their expertise and experience. 

4. To evaluate the effectiveness of specific 
policies, instruments or devices used by the 
development financing institutions from time 
to time, such as those relating to convertibiEty, 
holding and disposal of equity investment and 
appointment of nominee directors', in 
achieving the desired objectives. 

5. To evaluate the results of promotional 
activities of IDBl and other development 
financing institutions. 

6. In the light of the above, to make such 
recommendations as the Committee may 
consider relevant for improving the ptrfor- 
mance and effectiveness of the development 
banking system. 

The Committee is expected to submit its report to 
IDBl by June 1984. 


Youth can do it 

THE ELDERS of Peria Kozhuvari Harijan Co¬ 
lony (Vanur Taluk, Tamilnadu) used to look at the 
members of Youth Club with suspicion even though 
the youth club was affiliated to Nehru Yuvak Kendra. 
Then came the drought. The members of the Youths 
Club, with the active support of aJJ the able-bodied 
villagers, completed the desilting operation of the 
village well, thus assuring the village drinking water. 
The coiutructive action of the youths had changed 
the oiffnion of the village elders. The elders of Peria 
Kozhuvari Harijan Colony now look at the youth club 
members with appreciation. 

V. Govlndaswamy, FFO, 
Pondidieny'. 
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Readers’ Forum 


Sir, 

In recent days Yojana has not only improved in its 
form but in the contents as wefl. A symposium-like 
discussion is taken up on any burning issue of the day 
and the participation is wide enough to cover varying 
opinion of the participants. 

Yours etc, 

Bhaskar Parichha, Paradip Port 
Dt. Cuttack (Orissa) 

Sir. 

I have gone through the article on "huelwood in 
the Indian Economy” by Dr. V. R, Desai (July 
]—15). Tlie article is, indeed, very informative, even 
for a general reader. However there is one reference 
which was not quite clear to me. In table No. 1, 
Column 8, there is a reference to “pciccntage share 
of source of supply of each form”. In this column it 
is mentioned that 3 per cent of electricity was “coll¬ 
ected” in Urban Areas. 

I shall be grateful if Ibis concept of ’ colleelion t'f 
electricity is clarified by the author. 

Yours etc, 

Champa Aphale, S. R. O. (SD), 
Sir, 

I have gone through the article “Child Develop¬ 
ment still not integrated” by Smt. Lima Jpshi. (May 
16—31). I would like to make some observations in 
this respect. The article is based on the summary 
given in the PEO “Report on State of preparedness 
of the Integrated Child Development Services Project” 
brought out in 1979. There is, however, one glaring 
mistake in para 2 of the article wherein it is slated that 
“the ICDS .scheme was initiated by the Planning 
Commission as early as 1972 in some selected rural; 
tribal blocks and urban slums”. This is not correct. 
Thirty-three experimental ICDS Projects wcie set up 
on 2nd October, 1975 and not in 1972. 

'J'he article gives the observations of the PEO when 
the base fine survey was conducted by it in 1976-77. 
The summary of these findings of the PEO study had 
already appeared in one of the earlier issues of 
Yojana, After that, the PEO has broitght out anoth^ 
report giving comparative picture of the working of 
ICDS projects at the base line and repeat round 
surveys conducted by the PEO, which high-lights the 
improvements in the working of these projects as 
the repeat round. 

It would be appropriate if an article giving more 
recent findinj^ of the working of these projects is publi¬ 
shed in the issue of Yojana. 

Yours etc, 

Champfl Aphale, S. R. O, (SD) 
PEO, Planning Commission. 
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Sir, 

I appreciate ‘Yojana’ as the best m^azine for 
its piAlicirtion of ^ current s^o-economic affairs. 
I want to be one of your r^nlir siriMctiber!i. 

Yours etc. 

Sd|- 

D. P. Kar, 
c;0 A. B. Kar, 

Sadashib pur 
Dhckanal Db^. (Orissa). 

Dear Sir, 

The fortnightly feature “You and Your Health” 
is a most mekmuii^ tome. Hie two write-ups 
“Blood Presstre and Satt” by Dr. Shaima and 
“Physica] fitness: What it means” by Dr. Manclumda, 
are indeed very iirfonnalivc and interesting. 

May I Gon^atailate you and fbe authors fur pub¬ 
lishing such Normative write-ups. 

I hope YOJANA readers will greatly appreciate 
your efforts in fliis aspect. 

Very truly yours, 

Sd|- 

(H. K. Lakidunan Rao) 
Manager, Marketing Service 
Madras Fertilizers Ltd. 
Manali, Madras. 


(Continued from page 8) 

deal of qualitative analysis and uses judgement to 
establish links. In totality, it tries to suggest logical 
steps necessary to improve performance. 

In sum, evaluation is more than a progress analysis 
and review or inspection, checking and scimtiny of 
schemes and works. It is a purposeful problem and 
result-oriented study of programmes under implemen¬ 
tation or implemented. It is an objective and fair in 
assessment so that the evaluation report is accepted by 
all concerned for serious consideration and appropriate 
follows up action. End of the project evaluation is 
usually done by external agency to ensure independance 
of approach for a comprehensive integrated study. 
Projects under agriculture, land reforms, irrigation, 
local works, education credit, health, family planning 
etc. and pertaining to institutions like panchayats. 
cooperatives etc. are studies on this basis. 

The usual research methodological approach is 
adopted for conducting evaluation. Thus, it starts with 
identification of the problemjproject, establishing 
criteria for assessment, methods of collection of data, 
design of the study, and the mode and manner <rf con¬ 
ducting actual field studies. The adequacy of sampling 
of respondents (boh beneficiary and non-beneficiary) 
and a reasonable scope for time and space comparisons 
are other essentials to be satisfied by an evaluation 
study. The evaluation endeavours to measure impact 
from economic and social angle,s with particular 
reference to its content and organisational performance. 

Project monitoring and evaluation are thus important 
aspects of project'programme planning and manage¬ 
ment, n I 
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Success stories 


Crossing the poverty line 

MOIDEEN KOYA is from Tliiruvangoor, a small 
village in Calicut District. To maintain his family of 
six members, he started vending tea dust. He moved 
on his bicycle selling packets of tea dust. Then iic 
thought of starting a shop of his own to increase his 
earning and came into contact with the local dc\c- 
lopment Block Ofiicer. He was enlisted for assistance 
under Integrated Rural Development Pro^amme, 
being head of a family living below poverty line. 

“Apart from selling lea what do you know to 
start a business of your own ?” The village Exten- 
siem Officer asked him. Moideen Koya spoke of his 
days at Perumbavoor where he worked as an assis¬ 
tant in a bakery.. He knew how to make bread, cake 
and biscuits. “Will I be given assistance to buy the 
utensils ?” He asked. Yes, he was eligible. He could 
get working capital loan also if a workable sclieme 
was evolved. 

The local Gramin Bank granted him a loan. The 
subsidy allow'ed under Integrated Rural Develop¬ 
ment Programme helped him in developing his shop 
attached to his house. Now banana chips as well as 
some salty mixture are made there with the help of 
his wife and children. It is not a business confined 
to his family alone. Two boys are also given cm- 
plovnient as there is good demand for his products. 
Halva made by him is being sold in Calicut city. He 
is taking up catering also. 

For enterprising persons there are suitable schemes 
under Integrated Development Programme. Moideen 
Koya’s next plan is to shift the oven from his hou«e 
for the sake of safety. 

Moideen Koya has applied for a second loan fur 
which he is eligible under die scheme. Shall it push 
him above poverty line ? The Officer in charge of (lie 
Block is quite hopeful. 

E. Vasil 


Another farmer crosses poverty line 

ISHWARBHAI APABHAl CHOWDHARY, resi¬ 
dent of Dungara village in Kauuej laluka of Surat 
district in the Gujarat State used to culrivate jowar 
and earn about Rs. 1200. lie has 1.20 hectares of 
land, of which only 0.40 hectare holding was wortli 
cultivating. He switched over to rice from jowar. 
He took advantage of irrigation facilities. He spent 
Rs’. 125 towards irrigation cess, Rs. 4(M) towards in¬ 
puts and Rs. 250 towards 'evcllin.g of land. Mem¬ 
bers of the family gave 125 man-days of labour. 

As Ishwarbhai adopted improved method of culti¬ 
vation. a loan of Rs. 1200 was granted by a na¬ 
tionalised bank and Rs. 600 were granted by the Gov- 
erment as financial assistance under the 2(ijpoint pro¬ 
gramme. 
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The rice crop was bumper. He used rice for domes¬ 
tic purposes which saved him Rs. 300. He sold 
remaining rice and earned Rs. 2200. Rs. I.SO came 
throu^ sale of wastage of rice. 

Thus, net income of Shii Ishwarbhai came to 
Rs. 1875 after deducting Rs. 775 towards inciden¬ 
tal expenses. Ishwarbhai is all praise for the facili¬ 
ties offered under New Economic Programme. 

Harshvadan Shah 


Neyvell comes to rescue 

NEYVELI LIGNITE CORPORATION, which 
has made a mark in power generation, has perform¬ 
ed a different role recently. It has met the urgent 
needs of providing drinking water to the surrounding 
villages of Neyvcli in South Aicot district. The 
Corporation sunk bore wells in the villages—Kadam- 
puliyar, Vadalur, Keezhur and Per Perimnpattu. 

These villages in turn help their adjoining villa¬ 
ges also in solving their drinking water problem. 
These apart, Gangaikonda.n lake, which has the 
benefit of getting water let-oul from Neyvcli Mines, 
is also used for irriaatiou. 

. Covindaswamy, FPO 
(Pondkhern) 


Banana boom 

THE Shikarpur Anchal in West Bengal used to 
be very backward. Now it boasts of a bank and 
many cooperative societies. It has a thriving market 
and the village children not oiilv attend local schools 
hut aspire for higher studies, The reason for the 
villagers’ prosperity is an imprecciKlcntcd banana 
boom. 

It all began in the laic seventies when a school 
teacher named Shri Gour Chandra Dcbnaih started 
banana cultivation on a small plot of land taken on 
lease. Being an educated t>er.son, be contacted the 
Banana Research Centre at Chinsura and the Centie 
helped him with c,xpert advice and high yielding 
variety of suckers. The crop was goixl. 

Some small and marginal fanners also followed 
his example, Tlic farmers have decided to market 
the produce collectively at the Calcutta wholesale 
market. They are having .good relunis. A farmer of 
this_area also bagged the first prize in AlJ-India 
Banana and Fruit Show at Cuttack. 

FPO. Rannghat (W. Bengali 
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BOOKS 



Industrial Relations 

DYNAMICS OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN 
INDIA By C. B. Mamoria. Pablished by Himalaya 
Publishing House, Ramdoot, Dr. Bhalerao Ma^, 
Girgaon, Bombay 400004. First published: 1983. 
Pages 760. Price Rs. 12S.00 

THE six parts of the book have as many as 30 
chapters, ending up with a discussion on Industrial 
Relations Bill of 1978. It is a laborious exercise exe¬ 
cuted by the author with uncommon dexterity, per- 
scverence and insight- The book is intended to be a 
compendium on all that concern with industrial la¬ 
bour in the Indian context. The existing labodt laws 
have been elaborated upon for ease of understanding. 

Beginning with a discussion on the growth of in¬ 
dustrial lal^r force in India, it is observed that des¬ 
pite certain marginal decline over the last six decades, 
more than 70 per cent of the working population in 
In^a is engaged in agriculture and allied occupations 
though the proportion of labour force enpigftd in 
secondary sector has shown upward trend since 1950 
and yet it has been lower than that of 1901. Tertiary 
occupations are taken up by more than 16 per cent 
of the working force. The secondary and the tertiary 
sectors as such have not been expanding so rapidly 
as to absorb the .surplus labour on land, which im¬ 
plies that these sectors have not grown rapidly enough 
to make a dent on the primary sector. 

Among the important chapters in the book are on 
trade unions, industrial relations, industrial disputes, 
setllelhent machinery, wa^ legislation and workers’ 
participation in management. The author rightly points 
out that with new developments in the industrial field, 
fhe relationship between management and workers 
has changed from one of masters and servants to that 
of joint responsibility as equal partners in industry. 
The whole area of industrial relations has shifted from 
adjudication to persuasion, more pressure and volunt¬ 
ary arbitration for the settlement of industrial disputes. 
But then, the inexplicable phenomenon of labour 
strikes|lock-outs taking place in the country for very 
long periods seems to be intriguing if a social milieu 
of ‘partners in progress’ has really been established in 
our industrial units, 

Navin Chandra’"Josiri 


Jatinder Mohan Sengupta 

Dediapriya 3 . Sengupta by Sadrin Dutt. piAlished by 
National Book New Dcibi, 1983. Pages 165. 

Price Rs. 9.50 p. 

INDIA has given birth to many great men from 
time immemorial to save her pride and respect. J. M. 
Sengupta was one of them. But it is to be pointed out 


that he is one of fihe many honoured names almost 
forgotten by the present generation. Sachin Dutt 
attemiHs in the bcok, tmder review, to reccmstruct the 
fa.st vanishlog values and fading memories of at least 
one of those great men. 

Bom in the year of the foundation of the Indian 
National Congrras, Sengupta became one of the fore¬ 
most leaders of the Congress of his time on account 
of his ability and sacrjfice. The formative years of his 
life (1885 to 1910) witnessed the rapid progress of 
Indian nationalism. From his very birth, he breathed 
an atmofihphere of passionate protest against the sub¬ 
jection of India to British imperalism. 

Jatindra Mohan’s many-sided contributions to the 
promotion of national consciousness were gratefully 
acknowledged by the people of Bengal who lovingly 
called him ‘Desnapriya’ (Beloved of Ae Country). 

The book is very handy. It should reach every 
Library. It is very very reasonably priced. 

S. K. Dhawan 

Deyelopment Banking in India 

IDBI has brought out the third issue of its annual 
“Report on Development Banking in India 1981-82 
(April-March)’’. A special feature of this publication 
is that it presents at one place data on the operations 
of all the major all India and State level financial 
institutions. As the accounting years of the different 
institutions are no common, the Report on Develop¬ 
ment Banking serves as a ready source of information 
on the operations of the various institutions for a com¬ 
parable period (ApriNMarch). The Report contains a 
comprehensive Statistical Appendix presenting time- 
series data on different aspects of operations of the 
institutions. 

Our Cmitributors 

Mohd. Fazal —Member, Plannbg Commission ; 
Dr. G. S. Kamat —^Professor, Vaikunth Mehta National 
Institute of Cooperative Management, Pune; 
Yariiavantha Dongre —^Faculty, SDMC, Mangalore 
University; C. R. Bhatfadiarjee —CSiief Engineer 
(Electrical), Agartala; Dr. Mdya Sagar— ^former 
U. N. Consultant, New Delhi; K. C. Naaffyal— 
Lecturer, NCERT, New Delhi; Shankar Dev—Centre 
for Rural Development Administration, IIPA. New 
Delhi; Dr. Amite Deepak, New Delhi, H. S.'Naga- 
raja Sharma —Information Officer, PIB, Bombay; 
Virdhi Cfaander Jain, Member, Lok Sabha; Arvind 
Bhandmi— Economic Columnist, The Illustrated 
Weekly of India; Dr. A. K. Banerji— Professor, 
Neurosurgery, All India Institute of Medical Sciences. 
New Delhi; C. S. Pillai— Senior Correspondent. 
Yojana, Trivandrum : R. R. Rao —^Assistant Editor, 
Vani (Telugu). Vijayawada; V. H. De^ —^Asst. 
Information Officer, PIB, Bangalore; L. Shyamiai 
Slt^jb—^Information Officer, PIB, Imphal; B. K. 
Hqiede — ^Information Officer, PIB, Bangalore; Pnrf. 
Navia Cbandra loshl —Reader, Motilal Nehru College, 
New Delhi; S. K. I%awan, Literary critic. 
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vine Drinkine Water Problem 


NINE STATES had achieved over tea per cent of their annual target of providing 
drinking water to their villages by the end of May 1983. Rajasthan had provided the 
facility to 1000 villages, which is over 31 per cent of its target of covering 3200 
villages in the enrrent financial year. Andhra Pradesh (29.8%) and Maharash tra 
(25.9%) were other States with excellent performance. Sikkim, Himachal Pradesh 
and Manipur’s achievement varied between 6.2 and 7.9 per cent while nine States 
and Union Territories fared badly. There was no progress in Jammu and Kashmir, 
Meghalaya and West Bengal, according to the report compiled by the Planning 
Commission on the implementation of 20-Point Programme. 


Achievement at the national level was 11.8 per cent with 5,780 villages covered 
against the annual target of 48,889 villages. In the case of assistance to Scheduled 
Tribe families the overall performance was just 2.8 per cent. Only 29,000 Scheduled 
Tribe families had got assistance in the period under review. Kerala and Himachal 
Pradesh were the only two States with over 10 per cent achievement, which is>th emini. 
mum required to earn ‘very good’ comment from the Commis$ion.D 
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Surplus 



AS A MSULT of implementing tbe tend ceiling laws, 43.4 lakh acres of land have 
been declared surplus. Out of this actual possession has been taken of 29.5 lakh acres 
and out of this 26.5 lakh acres have bera distributed to the eligible families. These 
digible families Indude 6.15 lakh members oi Sdieduled Castes and 1.88 lakh mem¬ 
bers of Scheduled Tribes. Out of the 20.5 iakh acres of land distributed 7.42 lakh acres 
have been given to the Sdieduled Castes and 2.92 lakh acres to the Scheduled Tribe 
members. Thus, more than SO per cent of the land has been distributed to members 
of these Communities. The total number of beneficiaries belonging to Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes also exceed half of the total number of nearly IS lakh benefi¬ 
ciaries. 

Hie national guidelines on agricultural land ceiling issued by the Government of 
India in 1972 on the basis of the recommendations of the Chief Ministers’ Confer¬ 
ence called upm the States to accord priority to landless agricultural workers, parti¬ 
cularly those belonging to the Scheduled Castes and tiie Scheduled Tribes, in the 
distribution of surplus land. The laws on land ceiling enacted by the States and Union 
Territwies accord high priority to landless agricultural workers, particularly those 
who belong to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in the programme for the 
distrubtimi of surplus land. In additim to these, a certain extent of waste land and 
other public land has also been distributed by several States to these categories. □ 
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Bootleggers turn poultry producers 

WITH 69 PEOPLE selling 20,000 eggs a day, birds are big business in Bedi Falia, 
a hamlet of 300 tribal families. 

But earlier, bootlegging was their big biz. All the 300 families of the small 
hamlet belong to the weaker sections of society and moonshining was only thing 
they knew and did, to earn their livelihood. Mistrust and misery composed the spirit 
of the village. The little village was a standing witness to the frolic of desolation. It 
seemed that they were all beyond hope, all beyond redemption. 

Three years go, Lallubhai, a vendor of illicit liquor was returning from 
his bootlegging rounds. It was a bad day and his sales were low. He consumed 
most of what was left and fell into a gutter, unconscious. 

Shri Manchubhai Chowdhari, a social worker, happened to pass by. But for 
him, Lallubhai would have been drowned by Baachus in tho gutter. 

Manchubhai was horrified. He wanted to do something for the moonshine 
V illage. The Bank of Baroda, the lead bank of Gujarat, agreed to help him. 

Chowdhari Saheb managed to organise the people into a Milk Producers' Co¬ 
operative Society. It began with 62 members. Each member got 2 shc-buffaloes 
with calves. The bank advanced the costs. The nearby Sumul Dairy arranged to 
collect the milk from the village. As regular incomes reduced the uncertainties 
of life, more and more members joined the Society. Within two years its ranks 
swelled to 189. 

Bedi Falia had 12 “Aud" families living in it. They are considered to be the 
poorest of the poor in India. The bank gave them loans to purchase donkeys to be 
used as pack-animals to carry bricks and cement to construction sites. Some 46 
land-less villages were given finance to buy nylon fishing nets to catch fish in the 
nearby rivulets and water bodies. Another 13 people were helped to open small 
shops. 

Poultry Production 

Success awaited Bedi Falians beyond their wildest dreams in the develop¬ 
ment of poultry. Today with the bank's help 69 people own 34,500 birds, producing 
20,000 eggs a day. The bank advanced Ks. 28 lakhs for this purpose. 

The so called weaker sections may be weak financially, but their honesty is 
unassialable. Of all the 229 persons who received loans from the banks, not a single 
one defaulted on repay ment. Being fully satisfied with the performance of the villa¬ 
gers, the bank is willing to shell out more money for their upliftment. 

Under the 20-Point Programme a gobar gas plant, housing for the village, 
drinking water, a primary school and a health centre are slowly coming up. 

Bedi Falia is different now. As sun began to shine on its once miserable life, 
moonshine bid a hasty retreat. Nobody drirks in Bedi Falia today. □ 
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The Sixth Plan : Mid-Term appraisal 

R. Srinivasan 


The Planning Commission’s mid-term appraisal of 
the sixth five year plan presented to Parliament by 
the Planning Minister, Mr. Shankar Rao Chavan, is 
a modest attempt at admitting the weak points in the 
plan execution in the first three years and drawing up 
the strategy to overcome them in the remaining period 
of the plan. 

Normally the exercise should have been completed 
last year. But as Mr. Chavan himself admits in his pre¬ 
face to the voluminous but useful document, the delay 
was mainly due to the adverse weather conditions in 
the previous years and the need for a more careful 
assessment of its impact on savings, resources and in- 
vc.stments. 

All the same, the delayed exercise has proved useful 
as it not only spells out the structural adjustments' 
necessary in the fast year of the plan to achieve the 
objectives fully, but also ensures that a basis for the 
seventh plan is firmly cstabJi-shed. 

Highli^t 

A highlight of the appraisal is the detailed work 
done relating to resources and balance of payments 
projections and the critical review of the performance 
of some of the core sector areas. 

Considering the backdrop of the economic scenario, 
both domestic and international, against which the 
sixth plan was launched at the turn of the current 
decade, the Planning Commission’s assessment that the 
five year targets, in terms of physical achievements, 
will be fulfilled in full or in adequate measure in a 
number of areas should be welcome. 

There is, however, a candid admission that special 
efforts will be called for to improve performance in 
some areas, notably the infrastructure sectors. The 
appraisal rightly stresses that inigiition, agriculture, 
power, coal, railways and some other segments of in¬ 
dustry should be protected against shortfalls. Signi¬ 
ficantly the review does not hesitate to advocate tem¬ 
porary shift of priorities in sectoral allocations if this 
will help in maintaining the tempo already created. 
Four-point recipe 

The (Planning Commission has a four-point recipe 
for achieving the plan targets. They are : (1) fur¬ 
ther strengthening of the trade policy framework to 
attain a more rapid development of exports; (2) con¬ 
tinued prudent management of the economy to ensure 
relative price stability; (3) measures to contain pres¬ 
sures on balance of payments; and (4) avoidance of 
infrastructure bottle-necks or shortages of basic in¬ 
termediates. X 

According to the document, over the first three years 
of the plan, the public sector investment has exceeded 
the plan targets'. Along with this, the real Gross 
National Product growth per annum over the three 
vears is also equal to the plan target of 5.2 per cent. 
But keeping in view the fact that there has been an 
erosion in the nominal investment by cost escafation 


the plan objective of a significant step-up in the rate of 
growth of investment has to be pursued with greater 
determination. 

For 1983-84, it has been decided now to raise the 
Centre’s annual plan investment by 800 crore rupees 
directed mostly towards the core sectors. The public 
sector investment in real terms woiffd, however, have 
been higher but for the adverse factors including the 
second oil price hike. 

Despite serious set-back on the farm front as a 
result of droughts, floods and other natural calamities, 
foodgrains production is expected to be in the range 
of 146-148 million tonnes at the end of the plan period 
as against the target of 149—154 million tonnes. 
However, commercial crop sectors like sugarcane, 
cotton, tea and coffee, jute and mesta and the five oil¬ 
seeds will generally be equal to the targets while sugar 
and vanaspati production wiB far exceed the targets. 

In the field of manufactured goods, like newsprint, 
commercial vehicles and cars, synthetic yarn and fibre 
and industrial machinery production is likely to be 
equal to the plan targets or a little more. However, 
shortfalls may occur in case of steel ingots and safe- 
able steel, non-ferrous metals, certain chemicals, and 
fertilisers. Production of cement, synthetic rubber 
and agricultural tractors are likely to be equal or near 
about the plan targets. 

A notable success 

A notable success has been in the production of 
crude oil and petroleum products. In fact, durine the 
remaining period of the plan their production will be 
substantially in excess of the original target. 

The appraisal also forecasts that generation of 
eleciricity will be about 170 billion units in the last 
year of the plan, while additional power generating 
capacity will be of the order of 14,000 to 14,500 MW. 
These represent increase.s by over 51 per cent in gene¬ 
ration and 46 per cent in capacity addition over 1979- 
80. 

In the first four years of the plan, additional re¬ 
source mobilisation both by the centre and the states 
is likely to exceed the targets for the whole of the sixth 
pfeu- T^is represents a substantial effort in resources 
mobilisation by the public sector. However, in overall 
availability of rc.sources for the plan, there has been 
a heavy deficit in the states, principally due to the 
state electricity boards and state transport corpora¬ 
tions not achieving their targets of surpluses. 

But shortfalls are part and parcel of planning pro¬ 
cess and after a close and detailed evalualion of the 
^rformance so far and the prospects for the remain¬ 
ing 20 months of the sixth plan, one cannot but agree 
with Mr. Chavan that the estimated growth over the 
plan period will be close to the plan target, and the 
comparatively efficient use ,of resources together with 
structural adjustment* have developed significantly the 
resilience and self-reKance of the economy. 

(Courtesy ; AH India Radio) 
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Mid-Term Appraisal 


Sixth Plan targets will be mostly fulfilled 


According to the Mid-term Appraisal document, which was laid on the table oj both 
Houses of Parliament, the plan targets are to be fulfilled in full or in adequate measure. 


The Mid-Term Appraisal of the Sixth Five Year 
Plan reveals a hopeful uend both towards strengthening 
the resource base of the Sixth Plan as well as achieving 
physical targets, despite natural calamities like seveie 
drought, floods and cyclones in different parts of the 
country and the contkiuing general recession in the 
world economy. 

The Mid-Term Appraisal document was laid on the 
table of Houses of Parliament recently by the 
Minister of Planning, Shri S. B. Chavan. 

The mid-term exercise shows that the Plan targets 
will be fulfilled in fulf or in ad^uate measure in a num¬ 
ber of areas, including many in the sectors of agricul¬ 
ture and industry. 7hc most significant achievement 
is, however, on the front of production of crude oil 
and petroleum products. The production of . crude 
oil during 1984-85 is likely to go up to 27.52 milium 
tonnes as against its target of 21.6 million tonnes. 
But special efforts will be cafled for to improve per- 
foimancc m some other areas notably in the infrastruc¬ 
tural sectors, says the document. 

Specifically, as against the 1984-85 foodgrains 
production target of 149—154 million tonnes projected 
in the Plan, the achievement may be nearer the lower 
end of the range i.e. 146—148 million tonnes. How¬ 
ever, the production of other crops, like jute and 
mesta, cotton, the five major oilseeds, tea and coffee 
will be generally equal to the Sixth Plan targets. The 
production of sugar and vanaspati is Ukcly to equal 
or even exceed the targets. 

The Manufactured Goods 

In the field of manufactured goods, the production 
of newsprint, loW'<lensity and high-density polyethylene, 
paper and paper board, DMT, viscose filament yarn, 
pofyester fitement yarn and acrylic fibre, decentralised 
sector cloth, commercial vehicles together with pas¬ 
senger cars and jeeps, and industrial machinery gene¬ 
rally, is likely to be equal to the Plan targets or a 
little more. However, shortfalls in production against 
Plan targets are likely in the case of steel ingots and 
saleable steel, non-ferrous metals (aluminium, blister 
copper and zinc), caustic soda, soda ash and sulphuric 
acid. PVC, mill sector cloth, power cables and elec¬ 
trical transformers, as well as in the electronics sec¬ 
tor generally. Production of synthetic rubber, capro¬ 
lactam, Cement, hydro and thermal turbines, and ag¬ 
ricultural tractors is likely to be equal to or near about 
the Plan targets'. The production of nitrogenous and 
phosphate fertilisers is likely to be slightly short of 
target while production of iron ore and concentrates 
is likely to fall appreciably short of target. 


The production of cruue oil and petroleum products 
will be substantially in excess of the origmaf rlan tar¬ 
get, as a result of the large increase in m vestment us 
compared to the Plan, decided upon with a view to 
quickest achievement ot self-reliance in tlus sector. 
Generation of electricity will be about 170 billion KWH 
in the fast year of the Plan, while additional generating 
capacity installed over the Plan period will be of the 
Older of 14000—14500 MW. While these represent in¬ 
crease in electiical generation by over 51 per cent and 
capacity addition by over 46 per cent compared to 
1979-80, there are, nevertheless, shortfalls in these 
two areas against the Plan targets of 191 billion KWH 
and 19666 MW respeclivefy. Coal production is ex¬ 
pected to be 154 million tonnes against the piojecied 
165 million tonnes. Ihis, again, would be a 50 per 
cent addition to the production level at the beginning 
of the Plan. Here, however, it is likely that this 
order of produclkm, with draw-down from accumula¬ 
ted stocks, would be adequate to meet requirements. 
Lignite production will hit the Plan target. Railways 
originating traffic, which is a derived demand, is likely 
to be only 280-285 million tonnes as against the ori¬ 
ginal target ot 309 million tonnes. 

Overcoming Difticultie.s 

The Mid-Tcrin Appiaisal of the Sixth Five Year 
Pain mentions of the extremely difficult circumstances 
and a number of unfavourable tactors when the Plan 
actually started in 1980-81 and those existing in the 
year 1979-80. 

It is significant to note that almost complete re¬ 
covery of the economy was achieved m 1980-81. This 
was due largely to the ambitious investment program¬ 
me of the Sixth Plan. This was conarntrated in all 
the major infrastructure sectors, which had stagnated 
ill the years immediately preceding the Sixth Pfan. 
Indeed, in 1980-81 the economy was set for a fast 
growth and development in alignment with the mtijor 
targets of the Sixth Plan and the GDP grew by 7.9 
per cent. 

In 1981-82, almost all the sectors picked up the 
growth rate stipulated in the Plan and the GDP went 
up by 5.2 per cent. Thus, over the first two years of 
the Plan, the economy yew at a rate of 6.5 per cent 
in real terms, exceeding the Plan annual growth rate 
of 5.2 per cent, per annum. The year 1982-83, how¬ 
ever, proved to be a very bad year for agriculture 
with severe drought, flood.s and cyclones in different 
parts of the country. However, the damage to the 
economy was significantly minimised, principally as a 
result of the public sector programmes, and the fall 
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in foodgrain production was comparatively much lower 
than in previous years of the adverse seasonal con¬ 
ditions. 

The growth rate in 1982-83 is estimated to be 2 
per cent, industrial growth which was 5.6 per cent in 
1980-81 and 8.6 per cent in 1981-82 fell to about 
3.5 per cent in 1982-83. The average growth rate of 
the economy over the first three years of the Plan 
came to 5 ^r cent. This performance has to be vie¬ 
wed in the background of a number of growth decefc- 
rating elements prevailing during this period. The re¬ 
cession in the international situation continued, tite re¬ 
covery being extremely slow. 

The international trade prospects also continued to 
be gloomy. Between 1980-81 and 1982-83 the growth 
of international trade was almost zero. India’s rea¬ 
lised volume of growth of export of 1.4 to 1.5 per 
cent should be seen against this background. The 
Government’s efforts to protect the development acti¬ 
vities of the economy were successful and the do¬ 
mestic rate of inflation was insignificantly reduced as 
measured by the movement in the wholesale price in¬ 
dex from the very high rate of nearly 18 to 20 per 
cent in 1980-81 to around 2 per cent in 1982-83. 

Additioaal Resource Mobilisation 

Additional resource mobilisation both by the Cen¬ 
tre and the States is likely in the first four years of the 
Plan, to exceed the targets for whole of the Sixth 
Plan. This represents a substantial effort in resource 
mobilisation by the public sector. The respective per¬ 
formances are given in the table below : 


Centre. 

States . 

*Includcs Slate's shaic in the yield fiom Ccnliul measures. 


In overall availability of resources for the Plan, 
however, thm has been a heavy d^at in the States, 
principally due to the State Electricity Boards and 
State Road Transport Corporations not achieving their 
targets of surpluses. Increases in current expenditure 
on the services sector, due partly to DA and wage in¬ 
creases', have also cut into the resources available for 
developmental outlays, both at the Centre and in the 
States. The mobilisation of additional external bor¬ 
rowings has been close to target and a prudent foreign 
exchange reserve policy has been adopted in the ini¬ 
tial years of the Plan, both for protecting essential 
tecnoiogical imports and for facilitating the required 
structural adjustment of the country’s economy. 

Taking the first four years of the Plan, the total 
actual or approved outlays come to 83 per cent 
(Rs. 79.880 crorcs) of the public sector Plan outlay 
of Rs. 97,500 crorcs. However, inflation, particularly 
in the costs of capital goods, especially imported ca¬ 
pital goods, has eroded the real value of the Plan 
investments. At 1979-80 prices, this represents 62 
per cent of the Plan outlay. For 1983-84, it has been 
deckled now to raise the Centre’s Annual Plan invest¬ 
ment by Rs, 800 crorcs directed mostly towards the 
core sectors. Public sector investment in real terms 
would have been higher but for the adverse factors 
already mentioned and such exogenous causes as the 
second oil price hike, fl 






(R.S. croies) 

VI Plan 

J980--85 
target 

1980-81 

actuals 

1981-82 

acliials 

1982-83 
(Latest 
fcsiimulcs 
May ’83j 

1983-84 

(Plan) 

Total 

1980—84 

12,290 

.SOI 

2,597 

3,960 

5,623 

12,681 

9,012 

425 

1,57.1 

2,849 

4,388 

9,235* 


PM on Universalisation of elementary education 


Prime Minister, Smt. Indira Gandhi, in a message 
for the National Campaign organised to give a thrust 
to universalisation of elementary education, as part 
of the new 20-point programme, said : 

“Education is essential for people to fully develop 
their capabilities and personalities. Our priority is 
for the universalisation of elementary education, 
hence school enrolment must be increased throughout 
the country. The results of last year’s campaign are 
encouraging. Enrolment targets were exceeded. It 
is equally important that children _ once enrolled 
Bctually complete ichool education. This needs 
greater commitment from parents and teachers. 
Education must not appear to be a chore, but an 
exciting voyage of diwovery, a ladder to progress. 

Schools must widen their scope and think of com¬ 
bining health care with education as well as instruc¬ 


tion in extra-curricular activities. School-going should 
evolve into u complete child development system. 

Women’s education is a matter of serious concern. 
Women must be made aware of their rights as well 
as rc«)onsibilitics, and learn to grapple with the 
m)rriad problems on human relationships no less than 
the problems of contemporary society. They must 
keep and give to coming generations the cultural roots 
so necessary for character and equilibrium. It is 
approi^iate that this year’s campaign is concentrating 
on this aspect, along with the education of other 
weaker sections. 

Let the people of India—parents, teachers and 
community leaders in tow and countryside—join 
with the Government in making the campaign a 
success.” n 
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The Annual Plan 1983<84 


Tempo of growth to be accelerated 

The Annual Plan 1983-84 has accorded high priority to further development of the 
infrastructural sectors and augmentation of capacities in industries, providing hash and 
critical inputs tike steel, fertilizers, non-ferrous metals etc. 


The 1983-84 Annual Plan, with a total outlay of 
Rs. 25,480 crorcs in the public sector and represent¬ 
ing an increase of 21.72% over the approved Plan 
outlay of Rs. 22,930 crores for 1982-83, aims at 
accelerating the roost important social and eccnoniic 
programmes directed towards ameliorating the living 
conditions of weaker sections of society. 

The Annual Plan 1983-84 was presented to Parlia¬ 
ment recently by the Union Minister of Planning and 
Deputy Chairman. Planning Commission, Shri S. B. 
Chavan. 'Tl 


from the existing capacities. Stress has also been 
iaid on the poverty alleviation programmes. 

Agriailtnrai Production 

Agricultural production in 1982-83 as adverse^ 
affected by unfavourable weather conditions and 
consequently, would be much lower than in the preced¬ 
ing year. An all-out effort will, therefore, be necessary 
to ensure that this set back is made good and that there 
IS appreciable rise in agricultural production in 1983- 
84. 


Care has also been taken to ensure all round im¬ 
provement in productivity. High priority has been 
given to further devefopment of the infrastructural 
sectors and augmentation of capacities in industries 
providing basic and critical inputs like steel, fertilizers, 
non-ferrous metafs, etc. In view of the crucial im- 
poi lance of energy and the need to reduce further the 
dependence on imported oil, the outlay for this sector 
has been stepped up by 24.2 per cent on top of an in¬ 
crease of nearly 40 per cent in the Annua] Plan for 
1982-83. The step-up in the outlay for the petro¬ 
leum sector in 1983-84 is as much as 43 per cent. 
The provisions for transport and irrigation (including 
flood control) has been stepped up by 20.0 per cent 
and 11*8 per cent respectively. The three sectors of 
irrigation, energy and transport account for 54,2 
per cent of the total provision for public sector Plan 
outlay in 1983-84. The year-wise step up (over the 
previous year) in cxpcnditurc'outlay approved for 
these three key sectors over the period 1980—84 was 
as follows : 


The target of foodgrains production for 1983-84 has 
h.-’en fixed at 142 milBon tonnes. To realise tnis tar¬ 
get, it would be necessary to extend irrigation facili¬ 
ties further and ensure adequate supplies of other 
critical inputs like fertilizers, pesticides, electricity, 
diesel, credit etc. The arrangements for systematic 
transfer of know how from research centres to farmers’ 
fields will have to be further strengthened. 

In the field of irrigation. The Annual Plan envisages 
quick implementation of ongoing projects, efficient 
water management and modernisation of the existing 
irrigation system. The irrigation potential is propo¬ 
sed to be increased by 2.37 million hectares. The 
effort to reduce the gap between irrigation potential 
hid actual utilisation will be further stepped up. 

The area under high-yielding varieties is' expected 
to go up from 48 million^hcctarcs in 1982-6.3 to 52 
milBon hectares in 1983-84. Consumption of fertili¬ 
zers is expected to go up from 6.4 mdfion tonnes to 


Irrigation tincIuJing flood control) 
Energy .... 

Power. 

Coat. 

Petroleum. 

Railway Transport 


Percentage increase 


In Expenditure—Outlay 1980— 



1980-81 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

1979-80 

1980-81 

1981-82 

1982-83 

6.68 

9.63 

10.04 

14.93 

27.39 

32.31 

.17.01 

23.55 

J8.58 

19 78 

20.08 

18.60 

54.82 

53 78 

31.37 

8.49 

51,83 

63,88 

10.97 

.19.10 

36.22 

24.36 

10.08 

0.77 


Maximum emphasis has been placed on speedy 
completion of the projects in advanced stages of im¬ 
plementation. New starts will be made on a highly 
selective basis, taking into account all relevant factors 
including future demand projections and gestation 
periods. In the industrial sector, adequate provision 
has been made for balancing equipment and timely re¬ 
placement of assets in order to maximise production 


7.2 million tonnes during the same period. Steps are 
^so being taken to increase the availability of other 
inputs like electricity, diesel and' credit. 

Special emphasis has been placed on increasing the 
production df pulses and oilseeds which have been 
accorded high {wlority in the Revised 20 Point Pro¬ 
gramme. 
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On the assucc^tion that the monsoon would be nor¬ 
mal, the Annual Plan envisages the following taigels 
for 1983-84 in respect of major agricultural crops ; 


PoLHlgrains (million tonne •> . 
Oiiseedii (lakh tonnes) 
Sugircane (million tonnes) 
Cotton(lakh bales) 

J ute &. Mesta (Ukh bales) 


i982-b i 983-84 
anticipated targets 
output 

rirTK 142' 
108.0 125 

18.1 6 180 185 

800 82.85 

71 7 82.85 


IROP and NREP Programmea 


The Integrated Rural Development Programme, 
which is a key poverty alleviation programme and aims 
at raising the income levels of target groups below the 
poverty fine will be implemented with greater vigour. 
Tlie target of additional beneficiaries to be covered 
under the programme during 1983-84 is 3 million 
An effort will be made to ensure that al least 30 per 
cent of the beneficiaries arc from the category of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

The National Rural Employment Programme, which 
aims at providing supplementary payment op¬ 
portunities in rural areas, especially during the slack 
season, and, at the same time, at creative durable com¬ 
munity assets, is expected to generate additional gainful 
employment to the extent of 300-400 billion mandays 
during 1983-84, 

Under the Minimum Needs Programme, which aims 
at providing certain minimum basis amenities and faci¬ 
lities to |>eoplc particularly the weaker sections 
throughout the country, the activities will be substan¬ 
tially stepped up. The outlay fur this pidgrammc has 
been raised from 1164 crores in Annual Plan for 
1982-83 to Rs. 1559 crores in 1983-84 eg. approxi¬ 
mately 33.9 per cent. 


EmployiiKnt 

Due attention has been given to the employment 
aspect in the formulation, of the Actual Plan. The 
poverty alleviation programmes mentioned above would 
generate additional employment. Besides, the Plan 
includes a number of labour-intensive schemes. Parti¬ 
cular emphasis has been laid on the development of 
village and small industries, which arc expected to in¬ 
crease employment opportunities with comparatively 
low levels of investment and through utilisation of local 
resources and material. The national scheme of Train¬ 
ing of Rural Youth for Sch'-Emplovnicni (TRYSEM) 
which has a target of training 2 lakh rural youth per 
year, will be continued. Thirty Employnionl Exciiangcs 
arc proposed to be strengthened so as to enable them 
to provide guidance on various matters to the interes¬ 
ted persons for taking up sclf-cniploymcnt ventures 
individually or in a group. 

Enerig' 

The demand for coal in 1983-84 is expected to be 
around 147 million tonnes'. Taking info account the 


urgent need to liquidate pithead stocks by at Irast 4 
mufion tonnes as well as the requirement of imported 
superior quality coal to the extent of 1.2 million tonnes, 
the target of coal production for 1983-84 has been 
fixed at 142 million tonnes. 

The Plan continues to lay emphasis on the aspects 
of exploitation, beneficiation and utilirafion of coal as 
well as the creation of infrastructural facilities neces¬ 
sary for these purpose. Capitivc power generating 
capacity for coal mines is being planned. 

The target of crude oil production for 1983-84 has 
been fixed at 26.25 million tonnes. It is expected 
that optimal refining capacity at the Mathura and Koyali 
refineries would be achieved with their Fluid Catalytic 
Cracking Units going into commercial production. 
The work of laying the Bombay-Poona Pipeline would 
also pick up. The crude throughout target for the 
refineries for 1983-84 has been fixed at 34.42 millioii 
tonnes. 

About 4157 MW of additional generating capacity 
is proposed to be installed during 1983-84 raising the 
aggregate installed capacity in the country to 42,240 
MW by the end of March 1984. Assuming notmal 
monsoons in 1983-84 and taking inlo account the 
anticipated further improvement in capacity utiliza¬ 
tion of thermal plants, total power generation is esti¬ 
mated to record an increase of J0.4 per cent over 
1982-83. The pace of rural electrification is to be 
accelerated. Tlie targets fixed for electrification of 
villages and energisation of pumpsets in 1983-84 are 
23.630 and 3.68 lakhs rcsijcdivply. 

Mobilisation of Resources 

The scheme of financing the public sector plan is 
essentially non-inflationary in character. The budget 
deficit at the Centre for 1983-84 ha.s been kept at Rs. 
1586 crores (which is lower than the Revised Estima¬ 
tes for 1982-83 of Rs. 1935 crores excluding Rs. 1743 
crores given to the States to clear their deficits as on 
31st March, 1982). The deficit is expected to be 
consistent vrtth the objective of maintaining reasonable 
price stability. The Slate Government have agreed 
to avoid recourse to unairthorised overdrafts from the 
Reserve Bank. Strict control on non-plan expenditure, 
further lightening up of lax administration and additional 
resource mobilisation on the scale have been contem¬ 
plated. Public enterprises including State Electricity 
Boards and Road Transport Corporations will have 
to further improve their performance and generate 
larger resources. 

Balance of Payments 

The pressure on balance of payments would con¬ 
tinue in 1983-84. Since credit under the Extended 
Fund Facility of IMF would be available onlv uplo 
1984-85, it is urgently neccssaiy to tnakc » further 
substantial thrust towards the structural adjustments 
indicated in the Sixth Plan in order to ensure that the 
country’s development efforts do not suffer due to 
balance of payments constraints in future. 

The import-export policy for 1983-84 is designed to 
reduce the trade gap. It would provide support to 

{Continued on page 14) 
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Kalpakkam Atomic Power Plant 

India proves indigenous capability 


When the first of the two 235 MW units of the nuclear power station at 
Kalpakkam near Madras went critical at 41 p.m. on July 2, 1983 , India proved to the world 
that it can launch a fully Indian designed, Indian engineered ami Indian built nuclear power 
plant. By Joining the select band of such countries, India firmly established its position in 
the nuclear club, that it joined nine years ago. India’s peaceful nuclear explosion in 1974 , 
triggered off a halt to export of nuclear equipment to India. That proved a blessing after 
all. The entire Kalpakkam plant had to be redesigned. India lost a couple of years, 
but we became self-reliant. 


T. G. Nallamuthu 


“WE WANT TO MAKE deserts bloom and not 
make the world a desert”, declared the Prime Minis¬ 
ter Mm. Indira Gandhi as she commissioned and 
dedicated the Kalpakkam nuclear power project to 
the nation. Emphasizing that India had no intention 
of embarking on a nuclear weapons programme, 
Mrs. Gandhi said “Our science, particularly nuclear 
science, is dedicated to development, the achieve¬ 
ment of freedom from want and the provision of 
essentials and an honourable life for the masses.” 

The starting up of the first unit of the Madras 
Atomic Power Station is a momentous event in the 
liistory of Ahe atomic energy programme of the 
country and indeed in the history of its scientific 
and technological development. Outside of the USA, 
USSR, UK, France, West Germany, Canada, Swe¬ 
den and Japan, India is the only country that has 
established a capability to design, built and com¬ 
mission nuclear power units on its own. It is true 
that this endeavour has taken much more time than 
had initially been estimated, but considering the limit¬ 
ations of infrastructure, the complexity of the tech¬ 
nology and the restrictive international regime in the 
flow of goods and services related to nuclear tech¬ 
nology. it is indeed an achievement of which the 
country can le^timately be proud of. 

Break-through 

In what way does Kalpakkam constitute a break¬ 
through for the Indian nuclear programme ? What 
was attempted here was not the mere construction 
of a nudear power station but the setting up of na¬ 
tional capability over a wide range of technology, 
the engineers of the department point out. A case 
in point is that while many of the Items of nuclear 
equipment have been made for the first time in India, 
even some of the conventional pieces of equipment 
required for the project have been fabricated for the 
first time. The turbine generator comes in this cate¬ 
gory—it is the largest unit to be manufactured in 
India. This is also true of the pumps which circu¬ 
late sea water tliiougli the condensers of the powti 
plant. Many other examples arc given of the D’AE’s 


considerable efiorts to locate and develop indigenous 
capability in areas not tried before. Anotlier unique 
feature of Kalpakkam is that the critical materials 
required for the project, namely heavy water zir¬ 
conium alloy for the structural members of the reac¬ 
tor and the finished uranium dhoxide fuel have all 
been produced in the country. 

According to experts, the experience gained with 
the commissioning of MAPP will enable India to 
accel^ate its programme of producing electric 
power by harnessing the atom, to give the much 
needed relief to the electricity systems in the coun¬ 
try and speed up industrial and agricultural deve¬ 
lopment. In this sense. MAPP is going to determine 
the future pattern of atomic power generation in the 
whole country. This is a vital project for the country 
as it is showing the way towards lowering the costs 
of energy. Engineers who shouldered the burden 
of putting it up say the job was a most challenging 
one since they operated in a new and highly com¬ 
plex field of technology where specifications and 
quality were necessarily of the most stringent and 
exacting level and the emphasis was on self-reliance 
without dependence on foreign sources either for mate¬ 
rials or technical knowhow. 

The Kalpakkam Atomic Power Station incorpor¬ 
ates twin Candu-tyjae pressurised heavy water reac¬ 
tor systems. Its main features are: (1) the use of 
natural uranium (non-enriched) as fuel; (2) this type 
of reactor, because of the good neutron economy, 
offers a high specific power rating (specific energy 
that can be extracted per gramme of fuel) and this 
results in a more effective utilisation of fuel. In¬ 
dia’s proven reserves of uranium, though significant, 
are not very great and hence call for judicious ex¬ 
ploitation. DAE experts think that the pressurised 
heavy water system is eminently suited to India’s 
longterm needs. The continuing emphasis on this 
system enabled Indian manufacturers to develop 
over the years the capability to fabricate the various 
speciah'sed coraponent.s of the .station. Tliis is expect¬ 
ed to bring about an increasing amount of indigenis- 
aiion for the successive reactor units being taken up. 
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Into the fotare 

Fast Breeder Reactor Getting Shape 


The Reactor Research Craire (RRC), located 
akaiaihie the Madras Atoaiic Power Proj^, Is ini' 
anilh devoted to the faidtoeBow development of the 
BopteUcated tedmology <h plutoniom-foelled, liquid- 
sodfam-cooled, fast breeder reactors, for tbe second 
state (d the Indian Nuclear Power Programme. The 
Cimte owes Ns to the far-si(^ted vision of 

the Ime VUcnm Smbbal who was responsible for 
selecting and enthusing the first team of talented 
admtistB and engineers, and eitousting them with 
this vii.^1 responsibiiNy. 

The Fast Breeder Test Reactor (FBTR) is a liquid- 
sodlmit-cooled, pintoninin-fuelled loop-type fast 
reactor (cquicity 42.5 Mwt and 15 MWe), similar 
ia des^ to Oie French fast reactor Rapsodie, The 
fuel ti-r this '-(‘actor is however an Indian design, 
based on ptotonium-nrannim carbide in the form of 
sinteied pellets, encapsulated in thbi-walled stainless 
steel tubes. There will be 61 such sub-assemblies in 
flie core, wMch ntUl be surrounded by blanket and 
refledtw assemblies. Liquid sodhun iwill be droil- 
ated flnough the reactor—to extract the fission heat. 
Heat hom iii£ nrimary sodiom circuit is transferred 
to secondary sodium in intermediate heat exchangers. 
Tbe hot so^m from the secondary flows thr^h 
the steam generator to produce high pressure steam 
to run ibe tori,in* anJ generate electrical energy. 

A very important aspect of the project is that 
wl^ the origbul designs had been obtained from 
France, it was decided to fabricate all the major 
compoonits like the Reactor Vessel, Sodium pumps, 
Intermediate Heat Exchangers and Steam Genera- 
ttm within the country. This has been successfully 
achieved wlQi Oe pardc^thm of Indian Industry— 
both in the public and the private sectors. 

As compared with thermal reactors of the type 
already in operation in Rajasthan and novii under 
commissioning at Kalpafckam, fast reactors are difte- 
rent la many ways. The fission chain reaction in fast 


A brief account of the unique features of the con¬ 
struction of the Kalpakkani atomic power station 
would not be out of place here. The reactor building is 
the first fuUy prestressed concrete nuclear contain¬ 
ment structure in India. Tbe site is characterised by 
an overburden of land for a depth of 30 feet fol¬ 
lowed by soft disintegrated rock and then hard 

S anite. High subsoil water, existing as close as five 
St below, necessitated large-scale pumping of the 
water for open excavations. 


leactws is maintained wJQi fast nenlrons, in the ab- 
stoice of a moderiNor ami tihis temiires a mneh b^jiber 
ooncentralion of fissile material in the fuel (Pn 239 
or U235) ftaan the naima] conccnlratimi (of tJ23S ia 
(he ttaennai reactora. The higher concentratioD and the 
sauUer core vtdume contributes to a high power dea^ 
sity h Uie core, and heqce for efficient teat exttne- 
tkni, a liquid metal like sodium is used as the heat 
trailer medium. The overall iteactor con^gurgtlim 
offers a mneh better neutron economy, with flie re- 
SoM that it Is possible to produce more fresh fnel 
during fast reactor x^ration (by conversion of U238 
to Pn 239 ,in (be bl^et zone) than is consumed in 
the core, and this ‘breeding possibility is the princ^ 
justt^tion for the sophislicated technology of fast 
reactors. Whereas ia (he operafion of (termal reac¬ 
tors, only part of ttie natu^ concentration of U235 
(0.7 per cent) is utilised with less than equivalent pro¬ 
duction of piutoninm. the fast breeder opns (he vista 
for the ntillsafion of the eneigy potential of the far 
more abundant U238 and for thorium utifisation in 
future. 

As tbe first phase of the programme at the Reactor 
Research Centre is getting conqileted, a tegumiiig has 
been made on the design of a protidype Fast Breeds 
Reactor, of capacity 500 MWc. The Working Group 
that was constituted for this purpose in 1981 has 
completed its work and the Feasibiliby Report and 
ffie Preliminary Design Report for this large reactor 
havfi been prepared. While the size of the proposed 
reactor is a large jump from that of the FBTR, the 
setting up of si^ a commcrcial-sizcd reactor by the 
year 2000^—^witfa the full participation of Indian in¬ 
dustry—will provide the impetus for a series of such 
realtors *j be h I'U in tbe early decades of the next 
century. Analysis has shown that the organisation of 
such a large Fast Breeder programme is important 
not only from the point of view of the overall nu¬ 
clear strategy but also for the effective conservation 
of our limited coal resources-L'l 


safety could be secured without difficulty. The sea 
water intake system, throu^i an undersea tunnel, in 
Kalpakkam is the first of its kind in India. 

The indoor switched yard is also a first for an 
Indian Power Station. 

The first unit is estimated to cost Rs. 119 crores 
while the second unit is likely to cost about Rs. 127 
crores. Power generation is estimated to cost 35 
paise a unit. 


A novel method known as the diaphragm wall 
technique was used for construction under these 
conditions. This method was successfully employed 
for the construction of a five lakh gallon capacity 
underground process water supply tank as well as 
fcff the shieldm^ wall for the reactor buildings. One 
factor contributing to the selection of Kalpakkam 
was that the area around this place is sparsely po¬ 
pulated and the necessary public and environmental 


Firm power from the plant is expected to flow to 
the southern grid in the next few months. Right now 
various tests are being canied out and power will 
start flowing to the off and on. Simultaneously 
work on the second unit is under way and this is 
expected to be commissioned in another eighteen 
months. When in full bloom, Kalpakkam will gene¬ 
rate steadily, power that is comjiaiatively ehcaper and 
feed the southern grid that is starving today. 
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Twenty-point programme: A synopsis 

The ultimate success of 20-point programme would be possible only when the local 
people take interest and extend their cooperation. The programme shouid be flexible enough 
to be able to adjust local priorities. 


D. N. Kakar 


EVEN AFTER THREE DECADES of indepen¬ 
dence and planned economic development the coun¬ 
try was showing only a marginal achievement as far 
as progress in economic, social, agricultural, institu¬ 
tional and other sectors of the economy were concern¬ 
ed. To find a solution to them and also to do some¬ 
thing concrete for the masses in general the Prime 
Minister Mrs. Indira Gandhi laimchcd her 20-point 
programme on July 7, 1975. This proved to be a 
source of inspiration for the economic as well as 
the overall development of the country. Conditions 
of political stability being favourable and with the 
bureaucratic machinery in top gear the targets of 
the various programmes were achieved as a result 
of concerned efforts all over the country so as to 
make the programme a success. 


However, the country witnessed a change in the 
political climate and power shifted into tihe hands 
of tlK Janata regime who had their own ideas regarding 
the methods to be adopted for achieving greater pro¬ 
sperity in the country. Consequently, the 20-pc'int 
programme faded into oblivion. By the time Mrs. 
Gandhi came back to power, the economic 
situation had undergone a considerable change. 
The intense inflationary pressures which had 
gripped not only our own economy but were 
feh on an international level had eased. All 
the same, much was required to be done to set 
thincs ri<ilit and s'' 198’ was d dared as ‘PiodutI;r- 
vity Year’ and during this year Prime Minister dec¬ 
lared her new 20-point programme on 14th of 
January 1982. Keeping in view the objectives of the 
programme the whole programme can be broadly 
divided in four parts. 

Four (ribjectives 

Full utilisation of production potentiality of the 
nation and also to increase the productivity in 
agriculture as well as in non-agriculture sectors. To 
attain this objective it has been suggested to cover 
more land under irrigation, encouragement to dry 
farming, increase in the production of pulses and 
oil se^s. integrated rural development programmes, 
land to landless labourers, minimum wages to agri¬ 
cultural labours etc. are the main objectives. 

The second main objective of this programme is 
fb attam economic equity and distribute the fruits of 
development to masses, enabling them to have food, 
clothing shelW, education etc. the basic necessities. 


Undej*this objective following efforts are to be made: 
to provide, cheap land for housing, free basic edu¬ 
cation, adult education, child and women welfare 
programmes, rehabilitation of bonded labours. Ex¬ 
pansion of public distribution system and public 
health programmes, liberal industrial policy and 
eflSciency in public sector enterprises. 

The third main objective of the programme co¬ 
vers social activities li^ family planning programme, 
forest plantation, development of alternative cnergj' 
sources. 

Lastly, the programme aims at removal of anti¬ 
social elements, speculators, smugglers, fax evaders. 

Framed in a hurry 

Thus we find that the new 20-point programme 
has a wider coverage. But it appears that the pro¬ 
gramme has been framed in a hurry as it ignores 
some of the most important objectives e g. price 
stability, to check inflationary pressure (although 
tliey were included in old 20-point programme) soft 
banking policy etc. one may also question why there 
arc only 20-points in this new programme also. But 
if is not so relevant for the present discussion. One 
thing has to be clarified here that no prior approval 
of the Planning Commission has been taken for this 
programme. TTiercfore, it should be considered as 
prime minister’s economic policy. However, there is 
no clash between the objectives of economic plann¬ 
ing and 20-point programme. However, there has 
been a shift in the objectives of the new 20-point 
programme than old one. To curb inflationary pres¬ 
sure was the most important objective of old pro¬ 
gramme, while emphasis has been given on the bet¬ 
terment of agricultural and non-agricul*ural labour 
in the new prpmmme. It would have been better if 
it could have included the problems of construction 
labour also. Besides a number of programmes of 
the upliftment of poor people, minimum needs pro¬ 
gramme of Jania government called “Antyodya” has 
also been included in the scheme which shows a 
healthy political awareness. 

Efficient working, key to success 

The objectives of any economic policy may de¬ 
pend upon political motives and election manifesto 
but their success lies in the efficient working of the 
government machinery, co-operation of the public 
and keen interest of the party workers. In the old 
20-point programme responsibility of the success of 
programme was laid down mainly on parfy workers 
who had no powers and experience of working for 

(Continued on page 28) 
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A Case Study 

Wages of child labour 


The labour policy of Government seeks to protect children below 15 from exploitation. 
But many children are working for long hours in small restaurants which are the major 
employers of the child labour. The reasons why these children seek jobs are poverty, 
lure of city life, and for payment of loans their parents have taken. 


Dr. G. Krishna Murthy and Smt. T. Jyothi Rani 


CHILDREN ARE UNIVERSALLY RECOGNIS¬ 
ED as the most important asset of any nation. Proper 
education and congenial atmosphere at the impres¬ 
sionable age of 10 to 14 years is necessary. The 
National Commission on Labour has found that child 
labour is prevalent in varying degrees in the unorganised 
sectors such as restaurants, hotels, handicrafts, brick 
kilns etc. According to 1971 population census there 
were 10.74 million child workers in the country re¬ 
presenting 4.66 per cent of total child population and 
about 6 per cent of the total labour force. The Plan¬ 
ning Commission has estimated that by 1983 the child 
labour in India would increase to 17.36 millions. The 
incidence of child labour is the highest in Andhra 
Pradesh where the child labour accoimts for about 9 
per cent of total labour force. 

The labour policy of the Government is that the 
tender age of children should not be allowed to be ex¬ 
ploited and the economic necessity should not be the 
reason for them to enter into avocations unsuited to 
their age and strength. But petty traders and employers 
prefer to engage children as they are cheaper, more 
amenable to discipline and control. The majority of 
employers exploit child labour. The work extracted 
from the child labour is out of all proportions to the 
wages paid. 

The present study attempts to examine the pattern 
of wages of child labour in small restaurants in the 
context of the minimum wages prescribed by the State 
Government. It also probes into socio-economic 
variables that motivate the employers to engage child 
labour and the employees to get into service. For this 
purpose a sample of 20 smaH restaurants out of 62 
operating in Warangal City area were taken. The 
invested capital of these jestaurants is between Rs. 1000 
and Rs. 15000. The study is based upon the primary 
data collected by interviewing the 20 employees and 
28 child-workers through a structured questionnaire. 

Warangal Cdty in Andhra Pradesh has a population 
of 3.30 lakh. All the hotels and restaurants under study 
are classified under ‘B’ category for the purposes of 
labour regulations. The employees working in this 
segment of canteen industry are covered by the Andhra 
Pradesh Minimum Wages Rules, 1969 and Shops and 
Establishment Act, 1966. Hotel workers have au 
organised labour union in the city but the child-workers 
are not the members. The Trade Union Act, 1926 per- 
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mils admission of the persons of 15 years and above 
age. Thus child workers do not have the benefit of 
collective bargaining. 

Child labour is characterised by low-wages, uncer¬ 
tainty of employment, shifting employers and jobs, 
lack of trade unions and casualism. The child labour 
offers a genuine example of informal sector of the 
labour market. The wages are normally fixed on the 
basis of workload, nature of work, capacity of the 
employer to pay, strength of the bargaining power of 
the employee and hours of work. These apart, wages of 
child labour are influenced by heterogenous factors, 
such as traditions, ethical considerations, levels of 
mcome productivity, production. Government policy. 
This paper aims at examining the impoitance of such 
factors in wage determination. 


Extent of Child Labour and Work Load 

In big and centrally located starred hotels child 
labour is not considerable, but in small restaurants 
child labour is very much prevalent. Information re¬ 
garding the child labour was given by 12 restaurants. 
8 restaurants did not respond to the questions. 

The work-load in rc^^taurants is generally assessed 
by the number of seats to be served. Child labour em¬ 
ployment varies between 25 and 67 per cent of the 
total labour force. Regarding the work-load of child 
worker, the average number of tables to be served by 
one worker gives a good indication. The child labourers 
are engaged to clean the tables and vessels. Wherever, 
the child labour is 50 per cent and above, the average 
table to be attended to varied’between 6 and 16. The 
average number of tables to be served by child worker 
works out to roughly 10. There were 5 units in which 
the work-load was more than the average. 

Nature of work 

An important argument put forth by the employers 
of child labour for paying low wages is that the work¬ 
load is comparatively less than that of the adult 
workers. Again the employers say that the nature of 
work assigned to the children is relatively light, and 
does not demand any skill, experience and education. 
In view of this they deserve only lower-wages. Table I 
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explain the nature of wmk being attended to by the 
28 children interviewed. 


Table 1 

Nature of Work 


Type of work 

No. of 
children 
attending 

%to 

total 

interviews 

Wasliing of Vessels 

28 

100 

Cleaning of Tables 

26 

93 

Water Procurement 

20 

72 

Door to door service . 

12 

43 

Supply and service 

2 

7 


Mostly the child labour in restaurants is assigned 
the work of wasliing of dishes and cleaning of fables. 
As Warangal city has chronic water problem, about 
72 per cent of interviewes reported that they have 
been attending to the water procurement work. The 
door to d'oor service is another job being attended 
to by 43 i>er cent of interviewees. In this type of 
service the child-woiker is singularly exposed to 
the unfamiliar and discourteous customers outside the 
work place. 

Capacity to Pay 

The capacity of the employers to pay is one ot 
the . important factors that realistically works in the 
process of wage determination. This tenet indirect¬ 
ly touches upon the wage fund theory. Their capacity 
is as.sessed firstly by their investment and secondly 
by the daily turnover. The former is a fixed variable 
while the latter may vary significantly in a short 
period. In other words, the wages and investment 
and wages and turnover relationships are positive. 

The wages vary more closely with the changes in 
capital employed than with the turnover. To measure 
tile extent of ‘'conomic relationship between wages 
and capital and wages and turnover correlation co¬ 
efficients are computed. The ‘r’ between turnover and 
wages is onlv 0.38 where as it is 0.88 between capi¬ 
tal employed and wages, 'fhe co-efficients of deter¬ 
mination (r2) are 0.14 and 0.77 respectively. There¬ 
fore it is clear that the wage structure bears no direct 
relationship to the turnover but is greatly influenced 
by the capital employed. These analysis bring to 
suiface two behavioural aspects viz., large initial 
capital peps up the employer to pay higher wages 
and the larger turnover encourages the employer to 
use the existing labour to the maximum extent with¬ 
out corresponding increase in the pay. 

Reasons for employins children 

Besides the capacity to pay expressed in quanti¬ 
tative terms as ihe basis for wage determination, the 
employer may also have some other subjective rea¬ 
sons for employing children. Table 11 lists out such 
reasons. The enquiry with the employers on this 
aspect revealed that 6 employers have more than 
one reason for recruiting children in their establish¬ 
ments. 


Reasoiu fot tbe recniitmenl of etaUdren 


Reasea 

No. of % to 

responses total 

interviews 

i. Adults do not accept tbe job that is 



being attended to by children . 

8 

40 

2. Low wages. 

8 

40 

3. Out of sympathy to help children . 

6 

30 

4. Adultsare not amenable to control . 

'y 

10 

5. Tradition. 

2 

10 


Out of the above five reasons greater emphasis is 
laid on the unwillingness of the adults to do the 
job and the low wages offered. The adults do not 
accept the job of washing the vessels and cleaning 
the tables as for this job they have to stay for 
longpr hours. Iwo employers expressed the diffi¬ 
culty of employing adults as they are more rebellious 
and repulsive and they are not amenable to control. 
Two other employer^ have skipped the issue by 
saying that it is a tradition to employ children. 
About 30 per cent of respondents told that the sym¬ 
pathy rather than the desire to exploit them as the 
reason for employing children. 

Wage structure 

In restaurants wages are paid in cash as well as 
in kind. The former is a major component while 
the latter may vary between 40 per cent and 50 per 
cent of the total wage. Food is the most common 
kind component of wages in almost all restaurants. 
Table III presents various components of wages 
being received by the employees. 


Table III 

Components of wages 


Components 

No. of % to 

Employees total 
interviews 

(i) Cash 

28 100 

fit) Food 

28 100 

(iti) Daily allowance . 

20 71 

(iv) Shelter 

18 64 

(v) Clothing 

6 21 


The data given in the table reveals that almost all 
the child employees receive their wages in cash along 
with food. About 71 per cent of the employees get 
daily allowance of less than half a rupee and 64 per 
cent get shelter in addition to cash and food as 
wages. In order to calculate the lota! wages the kind 
components of wages are to be converted into money 
value. The Andhra Pradesh Minimum Wages Rules, 
1969 gives the value of food and accommodatiem 
for conversion purposes. According to these rules 
food and shelter are to be valued at Rs. 55 and 
Rs. 5 per month respectively. With regards to cloth¬ 
ing and allowance the rules are silent. Total wages 
are computed only by considering the cash wages 
of food and shelter. 
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The maximum wage ran^g between Rs. 130 
and Rs. 150 is being receiv^ by 50 per cent of 
child workers. Only 21 per cent of employees are 
aid the hi^irst '.vagc. Out of 28 child-labour about 
2 per cent are paid a wage ranging between Rs. 90 
and Rs. 130. Thirs majority of workers are receiv¬ 
ing Rs. 3,60 on an average per day which is 
distressingly low as compared with the payments in 
any other industry. The Andhra Pradesh Minimum 
Wages Rules prescribe that a cleaner of Tables, 
Vessels, Waterman ar.d Room boy etc. is to be paid 
a minimum of Rs. 190 per month and for children 
75 per cent of such wages is the minimum. Thus the 
minimum wage of child-worker will have to be 
about Rs. 150 per month. The frequency distribution 
given above explains that about 80 per cent of the 
employees are receiving less than the statutory mi¬ 
nimum. Regarding bonus, the child-labour knew 
nothing about it. The employers explain that the 
question of bonus does not arise for child-worker 
because they would not stay in the job continuously 
not even for 6 months. 

Even if we ignore the working conditions, hours 
of work and a lack of holidays any one can find 
that the wages paid to children are meagre in restau¬ 
rant industry. As such the question is when the 
employers are not ready to pay the minimum wages 
why should the workers agree to work. On the part 
of the employees there should be some genuine 
reasons to accept these low wages. The reasons as 
stated by the 28 child labourers for accepting this 
service in spite of fow wages are presented in 
table IV. 


Table IV 

Reasons for seeking the Jobs 


Reason 

No. of 
children 

%to 

total 

(i) Poverty. 

14 

50 

(ii) To enjoy city life 

S 

29 

(iii) For redemption of loans 

4 

14 

(iv) To gain experience so as to establish 
their own restaurants . 

2 

7 

Total .... 

28 

100 


Poverty is the main reason for 50 per cent of 
children to seek such jobs even with meagre wages. 
Lack of education, irresponsible parents, tender age 
are some more innate reasons for them to enter in¬ 
to service with low wages. In brief, economic com¬ 
pulsion and lure of city life are found to be main 
reasons. Both the economic and non-economic rea¬ 
sons played a major role in their entry into the ser¬ 
vice. Out of the 28 child-workers 14 (50 per cent) 
.stated that parents and relatives had introduced 
them to the job, 8 have obtained the job with the help 
of their friends and 6 tried by themselves and got 
jobs. This inducion pattern manifests the signifi¬ 
cance of non-cconomic reasons. 
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Further enquiry about their place ctf birth, revealed 
that all the 24 out of 28 hailed &om rural areas. 

Hoib^ of work and holidays 

Longer hours of work is another exploitative fac¬ 
tor wUch lowers the value of already lower wages. 
The hours of work for child worker should not be 
as long as that of adult worker because the children 
may get tried and cease to develop mentally. There¬ 
fore the labour rules provided that no child should 
be allowed to work for more than 4 hours a day. 
But in actual practice children cither work as long 
as the adult workers or even more. Table V gives 
the hours of work js reported by the 28 child wor¬ 
kers. 

Tabic V 


Honrs of work for children 


Hours of work 

No. of 
children 

%to 

total 

6—8 .... 

2 

7 

8—10 .... 

16 

57 

10-12 .... 

10 

36 


The statutory limit of 4 hours of work for child¬ 
ren is no where found in prac'icc. The minimum 
hours of work imposed arc 6 hours and maximum 
is 12 hours a day. Regarding holidays 20 children 
report that they have weekly holidays as the restau¬ 
rants arc generally closed at fcast one day in a 
week. Out of the 28 child workers 8 state that they 
do not have any holidays except wilh loss of pay. 
Thus the longer hours of work and absence of holi¬ 
days together will fmthcr reduce the wage rates 
that arc in vogue. □ 


Tempo of Growth 

{Continued from page 8) 

the growth of indigenous industries facilitate techno¬ 
logy upgradation with special emphasis on export pro¬ 
motion and energy conservation give further impetus 
to exports in general and help in saving on imports. 

The 1982-83 review of the economy reveals that 
despite widespread drought and floods in certain parts 
of the country seriously affected the Kharif output 
and the economy as a whole. The Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) is expected to increase by 2 per cent 
in 1982-83. However, due to the 1980-81 GDP 
7.9 per cent and 5.2 per cent in 1981-82 the average 
real rate of powth would work out to about 5 per cent 
which is fairly close to the average annual of 5.2 per 
cent as envisaged in the Sixth Plan. □ , 
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IRDP and its strengths 


Various programmes aimed at providing gainful employment opportunities and raising 
the level of income of the weaker sections had met with limited success. While formulating 
the IRD Programmes the experiences learnt from the earlier programmes have been drawn 
heavily. 


J. S. Sodhi 


THERE ARE APPROXIMATELY 350 million 
people below the poverty hne in the country and 
around 300 million of them are in the rural areas. 
These consist largely of small and marginal farmers, 
agricultural labourers and rural artisans. A review of 
the various on-going programmes taken up during the 
late seventies indicated the need for a new compreh¬ 
ensive programme for the development of rural areas. 
Though a number of programmes have been in ope¬ 
ration for the development of the rural poor, signifieaiit 
improvements coukt not be achieved among the poorest 
people in rural areas. These programmes did not 
cover (he whole country, though a large number of 
blocks in the country had more than one ot these 
programmes operating simultaneously in the same area 
and for the same target groups. This territorial over¬ 
lap combined with the different funding patterns of 
these programmes, not only created considerable diffi¬ 
culties in effective monitoring and accounting but abo 
blurred the programme objecTves. It was, therefore, 
proposed tha' such mul'iplicity of programmes for rur^.l 
poor operated though a multiplicity of agencies should 
be ended and be replaced by one sifg’c integrated 
programme called IRDP, operative throughout the 
country. 

The Programme 

The IRD Programme was launched by Government 
of India in 1978 in 2000 bfocks and the coverage 
was extended in all the 5004 blocks of the country with 
effect from Oct. 2, 1980. Earlier, programmes such 
ii.s SFDA, DPAP, CADP NREP, MNP were merged 
in it. The IRD Programme is now bcin" implemented 
throu^ a single agency known as DRDA (District Ru¬ 
ral Development Agency) at the d'sirict level. 

Briefly the main cliaracteristics of IRDP arc as 
under: 

— It is ma'nly an economic programme suppor¬ 
ted by social development programmes 'uch 
as health, nutrition and education. 

— It concentrates on families below the poverty 
line. The poorest families arc identificd|se- 
Icctcd first for the intensive assistance. 600 
such f; milics will be identificdjse'ectcd per 
block every' year, 

— It is not concerned with families which arc 
not potentially viable as they can be helped 
through welfare schemes Kke old age pension 


scheme and not through economic support 
programme. 

— Only economically viable and technically 
feasible activities based on project reports 
arc promoted in respect of a beneficiary with 
his/her consultation. 

— Subsidy @25% is provided by the Govt, 
through DRDA and the balance amount 
will be sought from financial institution a.s 
loan. 

— Beneficiaries who require skiB development 
are trained. All expenses on training are met 
by the Government. 

— Progress of benefited families is monitored 
to ensure that they cross the poverty line 
within a definite time schedule. 

— It is based on identification and fuller utili¬ 
sation of local growth potential through a 
process of bfock level planning. 

— It envisages development of planning capa¬ 
bilities at block and district levels. 

— 1' i, the programme for development of tar¬ 
get group beneficiaries in a specified area 
and tlius harmonises both the area and bene¬ 
ficiary approaches. 

The operational strategy of IRDP has the follow¬ 
ing main elements: 

— Preparing a resource inventory of block. 

— Review of the on-going programmes. 

— Conducting a baseline survey with the help 
of a househoPd schedule. 

— Estimation of number of families below po¬ 
verty line and their annuiil income both from 
farm and non-farm sources 

— Selection of beneficiaries based on income 
criteria and priority for schedule castes and 
tribes. 

— Assessment of preferred choice of beneb- 
ciaries for avocation. 

— Selection of projects keeping in view the lo¬ 
cal resources and choice of beneficiaries. 
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— PreparatioB of bankable family projects 
with refereocs to economic activities. 

— Providing infrastructures which are imme¬ 
diately necessary for programme implemen¬ 
tation. 

— Ensuring input supply, credit flow, exten¬ 
sion and transfer of technology and mar¬ 
keting. 

— Ensuring project based implementation and 
monitormg ot family economic activities. 

Its strengths 

(a) Most of the earlier programmes started by the 
Government were adhoc in nature. The SFDA, DPAP 
CAD etc. were time bound a special administrative 
Structures were created for implemen'ing them. These 
were, therefore, viewed as something of a burden or 
extrawork by the oHicials of the development depart¬ 
ments and extension officials. Some of the studies had 
pointed out that the block officials operating at the vil¬ 
lage level were demanding extra-remuneration for the 
SFDA work. This, therefore, reduced the effective¬ 
ness of the programme. The IRD Programme, on the 
other hand, aims at integration of the programmes of 
the devefopment department and, therefore, its accep¬ 
tance among the officials is granted. In addition to this 
it is not lime bound. In case of the earlier programmes, 
the staff directly involved in (heir implemen'ation 
were either drawn from the other departments 
on deputation and were on temporary roles 
of the agencies. The staff on deputation was not taking 
keen interest since it was known to them that theiSr 
stay here would be for a short period and their affilia¬ 
tions always were, therefore, with the parent organi- 
.sation. The IRD Programme takes care of these con- 
sidcraffons. A'though the same staff which was imp¬ 
lementing the SFDAIDPAP is directly involved in its 
implcmen*a*ion since most of them now know that 
the programme is here to stay and in all possibility 
they are going to be as-sociated here for a longer period 
there is a definite chang? ip the attitude of such offi¬ 
cials at the Dis'rict Rural Development Agency which 
is implementing the IRD Programme. 

(b) Another significant departure from the earlier 
programmes is that the IRD has effectively combined 
both the area oriented and the target group approa¬ 
ches. The earlier programmes either had the target 
group approach (like the SFDA TAD) or were area 
oriented (like the DPAP). li^ fact it has combined 
together the features all of the special programmes 
which we-" in rperatio.i. It is. for example similar 
to the SFDA Programme in the sense that the IRD 
Programme also envisages identification of members 
of the target group. It is. however, broader in scope 
in the sense that it is not onlv confined to the agri 
cultural sector but the industrial and tertiary sectors 
have also been brought under purview. Similarly the 
IRD Programme has retained the area oriented 
approach of the DPAP and steengthened the bene- 
fidarv oriented approach. It has been observed 
that the ineredients that qualify for assistance varied 
considerably amongst the two programmes and there 
were also variations in the scale of subsidv. The 


authorities have, now, seen to it that sudi sntriations 
rio not occur under the IRD Programmes in respect 
of the blocks that have been t^n np under the 
programme. 

(c) The IRD Programme attempts to launch for 
tlie first time a frontal direct attack on poverty. 
While the programmes initiated during the early 
seventies were attempts to help raise the families of 
the weaker sections, the purest of the poor were 
not given the kind of attention it would 1% deriving 
from he IRD Programme. The approach under the 
SFDA Programme was to tap the potentially viable 
group and in this process the better off sections 
among the weaker sections of the society, received 
most of the benefits. The IRD Programme is going 
to contribute significantly towards an appreciable rise 
in the standards of living of the weakest sections of 
the rural society. While, for the procedure of identi¬ 
fication all those families below the poverty line would 
be identified, but for assisting the beneficiaries, the 
Antodaya approach would be adopted. The Pro¬ 
gramme would lay emphasis on the need to extend 
the benefits first to the poorest among the poor. 

(d) The approach adopted for operationalising the 
IRD Programme is very systematic and detailed The 
authorities have in fact done their homework very 
well in i-ssuing the guidelines. There arc three major 
broad categories whereby the programmes have been 
operationalised i.e. (i) Preparation of a Resource 
Inventory (ii) Preparation of a Household Schedule 
(iii) Preparation of a Block Plan. It has been speci¬ 
fied very clearly as to why we need to prepare an 
inventory of resources, to what uses it will be • put 
and the items needed for its preparation. The details 
of the items have been primarily categorised into 
three broad heads, i.c.. Physical and Biological 
Resources. Human Resources and Jnfra-Sfnicture and 
Institutions. Further the Sub-items under each broad 
head have been listed. This list has been circulated 
to all the district headquarters. 

The Household Schedule has been prepared for 
identification and preparation of schemes for the 
economic^ development of the households below the 
poyerty line It is divided into four parts. Part I 
deals with the background particulars of the house¬ 
holds like their caste, occupation, land owned, etc., 
Part II deals with the annual income of the members 
of the household and Part III deals whfi the summary 
of the proposed activity to be taken up by the 
household The details of each part have also been 
listed. 

(c) The guidelines for the preparation of the block 
plans have also been neatly worked out. The opera¬ 
tional strategy for the preparation of the block plan 
are as follows : (i) Preparation of inventory of local 

Review of all on-going programmes 
(iii) The first two steps would lead to the preparation 
of a perspecffve sector-wise five year block develop¬ 
ment and follow the beneficiary for a period of four 
years to monitor the income generated from the assis¬ 
tance received by the beneficiary. For this purpose the 
district authorities would have four copies of the 
each household schedule and the income of the bene¬ 
ficiary would be recorded every year by the block 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Impact of Computerisation on Employment 


In an economy which barely manages to provide jobs to a fraction of the skilled work¬ 
force added every year while the stock of the unemployed keeps rising by the year, a choice 
in favour of automation cannot be considered desirable, says the author. 


Satish Jha 


IMPJAN C IMPUInR EXPERTS, in a recent 
symposium on ‘computer in Indian economy’ is any¬ 
thing to go by, appear to be so overwhelm^ by the 
possibilities of using computers in the Indian Economy 
in a variety of ways, that they spare no thought for 
certain other vital aspects. Professor P. V. S. Rao 
of the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research feels 
that the question is not whether or when but how 
to go in for computerisation. Few will question that 
computerisation will improve efficiency. But there 
arc other critical dimensions to computerisation, the 
most important of which is its impact on employment. 
This was totally ignored in the symposium presurnably 
because the participants considered it a settled issue. 
Unfortunately it is not. It is ffierefore important to 
examine this issue in more detail. India is somewhat 
fortunate in this matter as We can learn the lessons 
of experience elsewhere before pervasive computeri¬ 
sation makes things irreversible. 

The debate on computer's impact on employment 
is not only alive but becoming increasingly animated 
in the industrialised economies. The debate revolves 
around a number of issues F'lch as prospec's ol 
extensive unemployment, worker alienation, increas¬ 
ingly centralised economic, political power due to 
computerisation etc. Many authors have all examined 
in detail the impact of automation on employment 
in he US and elsewhere. High technology research 
centres such as the prestigious Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Carnegie Mellon University have 
been equally interested in finding answers to the 
implications of increasing automation even in the US. 

Leap frog 

Ii t’f developing world, pariiculatly in India, the 
trend has been to view the advancement in electronics 
and computers as a historically unique opportunity 
to ‘leap frog' into the modem era without having to 
go through all the intermediary phases that the western 
economics had to undergo. A dispassionate analysis 
would suggest that such a view is at best part of 
general confusion on technology policy itself, which 
is itself a hotch potch of rhetoric on self reliance, 
basic needs, appropriate technology on the one hand 
and an inchoate and confused passion for ‘moderni¬ 
sation’. Such a perspective easily overlooks the 
adverse impact of automation on employment. 

The macro impact of computerisation in India may 
not be identical with that in Western countries. Even 
in respect of employment. However, by its very 


nature, automation improves efficiency, lowers cost of 
production, and implies a “tendency to withdraw as 
many human elements as possible from production 
(manufacturing and administration), owing to the 
unreliability of ‘human operating units' ”. Argues 
Rada that while the first technological breakthrough 
related to ensuring survival and the second to multi¬ 
plying muscle power, automation, the third break¬ 
through facilitated by computers is concerned with 
extending the possibiliiies of ap^ying human intelli¬ 
gence by using more efficient substitutes for some 
functions of the brain. This is reflected for instance 
in the case of steel industry where the computer can 
be used to monitor uniformity of the thickness of 
rolls with instant feedback and correction or in word 
processors where productivity gains are achieved by 
directly cutting down on time for typing, preparation 
and correction of texts. 

Despite this obvious consequences of automation, 
policy planners continue to be more or less evenly 
split on the issue of what computerisation docs to 
employment in general. The optimists tend to argue 
that automation leads to a rise in productivity which 
is the only way to growth, and which in its turn, 
increases employment. They point out that the history 
of industrialisation reveals a steady growth of employ¬ 
ment. And that there is no reason why computerisa¬ 
tion should reverse this trend. For any loss of job? 
will be more than offset by myriad new openings due 
to rise in productivity and eventual growth. 

Adverse impact 

The arguments suggesting adverse impact of com- 
puterisatimi on employment, on the other hand, are 
based on specific studies of automation at unit level 
as well as their extrapolations for the total employ¬ 
ment opportunities. Recently, Robert Ayers and 
Steve Miller of the Massachussetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology (MIT) argued that in five metal industries in 
the US alone the ^potential to displace human labour, 
due to automation is anywhere between one to three 
million workers-depending on the technology used— 
out of the current total workforce of 8 millions.. 
Another study at the Carnegie Mellon University 
found that most entrepreneurs using computerised 
processes and even its potential users overwhelmingly 
ranked its impact on reducing labour cost as their 
main reasons for computerising processes. 

In India too two committees have gone into the 
question of employment effect of computerisation in 
the past and both have failed to arrive at definite 
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finding. The first study of this kind was undertaken 
by the w«ks study team impointed by the Maharashtra 
^vermaent to etmhiate the impact of office automa¬ 
tion, la its report, submitted in 1970, the committee, 
on the basis of a study it conducted, came to the con- 
duumt that between 1965 and 1969 there was a slight 
dedine in office employment but whether this was 
due to the introduction of computers was not con- 
di^vely proved. Regarding the loss of potential 
employment too, the Conunittee could not arrive at 
any firm conclusion. 

Another Ccunmittee on Automation appointed by 
the Government of India, Ministry of J-abour submit¬ 
ted its report in 1972 and concluded tiTat computerisa"- 
tion of work had generally led to fall in employment in 
the affected departments, but this fall had been mnu; 
than offset by an increase in total employment. The 
Committee in its recommendations suggested unres¬ 
tricted use of computers in educational, scientific and 
research institutions. But with leprd to commercial 
and industrial establishments and consultancy services, 
it was for some restrictions such as computers being 
permitted only for certain specific use and in any 
cue only after consultations with the existing workers. 

A third and comprehensive study of impact of 
computers on employment was conducted by Kamata 
i^asad and Piamod Verma of the Indian Institute of 
Teebntdogy, Kanpur and the Indian Institute of 
Management, Ahmedabad respectively. Tlicy studied 
97 organisations using computers and estimated that 
253 computers installed until 1975 had created a 
direct total employment of 8850 persons. What is 
mote, if one were to add persons employed in manu¬ 
facturing and distributing then the total employment 
impact was assessed at 12,670 persons. As against 
this Prasad and Verma estimated that only 8,000 
persons were likely to have been displaced as a result 
of introducing computers. Thus they estimated per 
computer net job creation at 18.4'.f i.c. after allowing 
for displacements. But the study did not estimate the 
potential loss of employment due to computerisation. 
The study justified this by arguing that it is as difficult 
to assess potential loss as it is to assess potential gain. 

Five out, one in 

But even these figures of additional employment 
were suggested to be the result of keeping the effici¬ 
ency of the system low at barely 5 per cent. Besides, 
the study took a very narrow and restrictive meaning 
of the word computer. Moreover, since the study was 
completed in 1977, the very nature of computers has 
chang^. As of now the computing power improves by 
a factor of 2 every two years. That may change much 
of the calculations made by Prasad and Verma. Their 
assessment also needs to be viewed in the light of 
some comparable western assessments of employment 
Effect of automation. For instance, a UK Government 
study of 1965 revealed that on an average the installa¬ 
tion of computer led to a reduction of 14.5 per cent 
of jobs existing in the data processing sections in the 
office before the equipment was installed and that an 
additional 12.5 per cent jobs would have been created 
to cc^ with the increasing work had the computer 
not been ii»tallcd. This put the employment displace¬ 
ment in UK in 1965 at 27 per cent of jobs against 
which only 4,5 per cent new jobs were created. The 


of the labour Siumu also ident^ 
ihtdiar trends^ Studies firom Oenaony also revealod 
Ok) laboar-saving nature of cm^puterbalion. And the 
Government of India Committee on Automation 
(1972) also quot^ a study stating that "b reprd to 
tile duplacement potential of offiM automation, it is 
a conservative estimate that for every five office jobs 
eliminated, one is aeated.” 

Yet, it is often argued that in India the impact of 
comimterisalioa is unlikely to be as severely felt as 
in industrialised countries. There is little to coixo- 
boratc such a line of argument. For one, apart from 
improving effidency, a very critical impact of autcana- 
tion is in changmg the structure of jote. Towards this 
end, not only has the entire training and educational 
system to be extremely responsive, given the quick 
obsolesence in this field; the entire economy h^ to 
be geai^ to be able to change as quickly as the em¬ 
ployment structure of hi^ technology activities 
Ganges. As automation transforms products and the 
production process in a relatively short span of time, 
the wrarker in order to have an >«ccupation for his 
active life must be quickly able to switch over to 
newer skills. So far tne average age of technology has 
been large enough to Sflow the majority of workers 
to go ahead performing in the area of their skill for 
about 30 years and more. With major technology 
changes occurring in the US every seven years on an 
average and in an even shorter span of time in Japan 
and West Germany, the old order is already under 
severe strain. The problem being encountered today 
in the US in steel and automobile sector are but two 
glaring examples of this. 

Aftiomation, only a gjamour 

Moreover, in India, automation of production or 
office management is unlikely to be based on just 
economic criterion. For, Indian labour is abundantly 
cheap compared to the rest of the industrialised world, 
while automation is internationally priced and is made 
even more expensive by the existing duty structure. 
For another, the market can by and large be cate¬ 
gorised as a seller’s market. This makes intemted 
automation of various functions even more unlikely. 
Thus the impetus for automation in this country may 
stem mainly from the desire to avoid the cost of 
organised labour. Besides, more often than not, 
automation may be an offshoot of the glamour attached 
to it rather than genuine need. 

There is agreement on the point that computers 
are more likely to enter mainly the office and infor¬ 
mation handling sector than any other sector as is 
the case in the industriallKd countries. But as a 
sectorwise study of impact of computers by Dale and 
Williamson (The Myth of the Micro) shows, this is 
precisely the area where employment displacement 
is most severe. In the US and the UK while the 
sectoral distribution of woricers in information handl- 
industry, services and agriculture is 40,20,35 and 
5 per cent respectively, the projected imcmployment 
rate induced by computerisation is estimated at 26 
per cent, 22, 9 and per cent respectively. In India, 
however, sectoral distribution of employment is 
markedly different from that in the tJS and the UK. 
While there,is no seperate classification such as 

(Coruimed on page 26) 
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The national goitre control programme; 

a sad story 

About 40 million people are suffering from goitre. The National Goitre Control Programme 
funded by the Union Ministry of Health and Family Welfare has failed to make a significant 
impact in many areas, says the author. He has urged a qualitative change in the approach to 
the problems. 

C. Gopalan 


IT HAS BEEN ESTIMAIED that, today about ^0 
million people in our country are suftering from goi¬ 
tre. A large number of these are cretins, who are men¬ 
tally and physically retarded. Goitre is not just a 
‘cosmetic’ problem but a diseawhich impairs health 
and productivity. 

The endemic goitre belt in our country stretches 
across the entire sub-Himalayan region and includes 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh, 
Punjab (three districts), Haryaua (one district), Bihar 
(nine districts), Uttar Pradesh (14 districts), West 
Bengal (five districts), Sikkim, Assam, Mizoram, 
Me^alaya, Tripura, Manipur, Nagaland and Anina- 
chal Pradesh. Endemic goitre has also been identified 
in the Aurangabad district of Maharashtra and the 
Shahadol and Siddhi districts ol Madhya Piadesh. 
The prevalence of goitre in these endemic areas ranges 
from three per cent to 60 per cent with an estimated 
average prevalence of 30 per cent. 

The Programme 

Tlie causative factor underlying goitre was identi¬ 
fied long ago as iodine deficiency. Prevention and 
control of goitre, through distribution or iodised salt, 
is well-known and goitre v'as totally eradicated from 
the developed countries several decades ago through 
the application of this technology. The story in our 
country unfortunately, has been different. 

The National Goitre Control Programme, financed 
by the Ministry of Health and Family Planning, was 
launched by the Government of India towards the 
end of the Second Five Year Plan and had three main 
components. 

Survey of goitre in suspected areac to identify and 
assess its prevalence. 

Production and supply of iodised sad to endemic 
areas to prevent afnd control goitre. 

Resurvey after five years of continuous supply of 
iodised salt, to assess tlie impact of the Programme. 

Two goitre survey teams, apppointed by the Health 
Ministry, carried out initial surveys in almost the en¬ 
tire sub-Himalayan region and in certain areas of the 
central {ffateau of the country. 


Twelve salt iodisatiou plants have been set up by 
the UNICEF since 1959, for the purpose of manufac¬ 
turing i^ised salt to be distributed in the cn^mic 
areas with two more being installed, with UNIONS 
support, in Gauhati, to serve the needs of the Goal- 
para and Kamrup districts of Assam and the adjoin¬ 
ing state of Me^alaya. The potassium iodate for 
iodisation is being produced by Hindustan Salfe Limi¬ 
ted. 

-The Programme has had a chequered history. Ad¬ 
ministrative incompetence, lack of coordination bet¬ 
ween various agencies involved and commercial and 
vested interests, have apparently combined to wreck 
the Programme. 

The Programme was envisaged to cover only a 
part of the entire goitre belt. The requirement of 
iodised salt needed to cover even this area could 
not be met even to the extent of 50 per cent due to 
inadequate production and other bottlenecks in the 
distribution system. Under the circumstances the ini¬ 
tial surveys and resurveys have lost their relevance. 

ITic figures, supplied by the Health Ministry, indi- 
caCe the current state of affairs regarding production 
of iodised salt (Table 1 overleaf). 

Inadequate Facilities 

The Health Ministry blames the Salt Commissioner 
and Hindustan Salts Limited for inadequate produc¬ 
tion resulting from undciutilisation of installed capa¬ 
city. On the other hand, the Salt Commissioner has 
proposed the installation of six more iodisation, plants. 

While the actual production of iodised salt is inade¬ 
quate, its transportation has suffered because of non¬ 
availability of the required number of railway wagons. 
The present position reads as follows : 

. The iodisation units have been facing extreme 
difficulties in getting the allotment of the required 
number of railway wagons. The problem of getting 
covered wagons in the rainy season has not been sol¬ 
ved by the railway authorities. 

The following factors are considered responsible 
lor the failure of the Programme : 

The Programme has uot been properly supervised 
and evaluated at the state level due to absence of 
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gdtre cdk in the State health directorates of the en- 
cfeauc st^s/union territories. 

The district civil supply authorities harvc not exer¬ 
cised district control over the salt nominees, resulting 
in poor supply of gunny bags and poor lifting of iodi¬ 
se 8^ by these nominees. There has been no coor- 
dini^ion between the sfate health deoartments and 
the dvil supply departments. 

The Prevention of Food Adulteration Act (PFA) 
has not been enforced by the slate health departments, 
resulting in the entry of non-iodised (common) salt in 
the endemic areas under the purview of the Program- 
me^ Non-enforcement of the Act during a shortage of 
iodised salt is valid, else there will be an overall scar- 
dty of salt. 

There has been unsatisfactory and uncertain help 
Md cooperation extended by the endemic States dur¬ 
ing surveys in terms of allocation of transport facili¬ 
ties and services of a medical oflicer to supervise the 
survey work in the blocks. 

Often the ten notification, a prerequisite to the 
sup|rfy of iodised salt, has been unnecessarily held 

up. 

Under the circumsUnces, the National Goitre Con- 
trd Programme, in operation for nearly 20 years, has 
failed to make a significant impact in many areas as 
revealed by (he data (Table 2). 

The failure of the National Goitre Control Pro- 
granunc ‘highli|hts the current state o: affairs with 
regard to the implementation of health programmes 
(including Centrally-sponsored programmes) in the 
counfry. Earlier issues of the NFI Bulletin had poin¬ 
ted out the unsattisfactory manner in which the Vita¬ 


min A Deficiency (nutritional bfindness) Prevention 
Programme was being imffiemented. Goitre and 
sinular health and nutriticmal problems are diseases 
of the poor and undeiprivileged and, therefore, appa¬ 
rently looked upon as their problem not ours’. 

The situation regarding the National Leprosy Con¬ 
trol Pre^amme and the Tuberculosis Control Pro¬ 
gramme has been similar. 

QnaUtfltive Change Needed 

What is needed is a qualitative change in the appro¬ 
ach to these problems. There must be a greater 
awareness of (he importance and urgency of these 
problems and high priority must be accorded to their 
control and prevention. A basic prerequisite for na¬ 
tional development is the improvement of the quality 
of human resources. 

Better coordination between (he central and state 
health agencies for implementing centrally sponsored 
health programmes is essential. Separate and specific 
institutional arrangements mu.vt be made for each pro¬ 
gramme, job responsibilities at differenf levels clearly 
delineated, and specific time bound targets laid down. 

There must be periodic independent monitoring and 
evaluation of each programme with achievements and 
shortcomings audited and highlighted. Responsibilities 
for lapses, if any, should be fi.xed ensuring due accoim- 
tabili(y in the execution of thc.-,c programmes. There 
should also be a systc.m of rewards for outstanding 
achievement and punishment for dereliction of duty 
respectively. 

Unless health, nutrition and welfare programmes 
are executed in all seriousncis, with a sense of urgency 
and dedication, the present drift will continue. 


Impact of the Programme 


Dlstrict/Sfate 

Baseloite 
survey year 

Prevalence 
percentage rate ' 

Commencement 
of salt supply 

Resurvey year 

Pervalence 

percentage 

rate 

HIMACHAL PRADESH 

SirWoor 

Kangra 
■ PUNJAB 

1959 

1956 

35 8 
41.2 

1963 

1%2 

1980 

1962 

28.07 

32.10 

Gurdaspur 

Hoshiarpur 

Cnaodig^ 

BIHAR 

1961 

1961 

1969 

52.3 

40.3 
11.2 

1964 

1964 

1968 

1969 

1%9 

1977 

42.30 

23.60 

45.90 

Chunparan 
(East and West) 

1960 

40.3 

1964 

1979 

64.51 

East 

57.20 

WEST BENGAL 

Darjeeling 

UTTARPRADESH 

1965 

34.5 

1967 

1975-76 

West 

35.58 

Debra Dun 

Bijnore 

1965 

1960 

39.7 

23.2 

1966 

1960 

1969 

1969 

ii.ie 


Production of Iodised Salt 




Total annual requirement of iodised salt 

Total insUdled capacity of 12 iodisation planis already set up 

Total annual quota fixed for production for use in India 

Production quota in the Sambhar Lake and Khrugoda area for supply to Nepal 
Totala^i^^oduction for both India and Nepal together: 

in 1978-79 


700,000 

376.000 

220,000 

60,000 

122,000 

106,000 

MX 

MT 

MT 

MT 

MT 

MT 


(Couitesy : Nutrition Foundation of India) 
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Integrated approach for a strong farm economy 

Virendra Agrawal 


It is unfortunate that even after 36 years of Independence and 20 years of planned economic 
development, the problem of hunger has remained unresolved. Calling for self-reliance in 
farm output, the author suggests development of an integrated approach for a strong farm 
economy. 


THE WORLD CEREAL PROSPECTS arc not too 
promising. The grain ciop prospects in the USSR have 
made the FAO to revise its estimate-pruned by 15 mil¬ 
lion tonnes from the earlier estimate of 1605 million 
tonnes. It seems like a foregone conclusion that the 
pressure of increased number will bring down the per 
capi.a availability of basic cereal below the level 
obtained in 1981-82. In uspect of only one major 
non-cereal food crop—suvvucanc—the forecast about 
global stocks is somewhat encouraging espec'ally in 
the light of the serious depiction suftered in both 
1970-80 and 1980-81. I he UN World Food Council’s 
call for Third World foodprain reserve of 12 million 
tonnes deserves particular attention. Another pertinent 
question is whether the surplus nations will be wiliinp 
to jack up their food aid amounts beyond the pivs -it 
inelastic limits. The basic leason for the unfavourable 
flov/ of food products and the rcsulta U malnut.ilion 
and hunger in the Third World is deep-rooted in llic 
present s'riicturc of th: global econ.imy charactcr'scd 
by malclistribirtion of m.'irkc's for both agricultural 
and indu.strial products. 'I'hc current trends in the flow 
of food products cannot be reversed without a reason-' 
able stability in international price and markets for 
non-food items and without increasing the Third 
World share of the global industrial market India 
may find it difficult to import foodgrains in c;.se our 
food targets remain unrealised because of ser'ous 
drought conditions prevailing in certain parts of the 
country. 

Tackling drought situation 

TIic Centre is gearintr i‘5clf to deal with 'he drau thi 
situation which has affected 186 out of 243 dis’ricls 
in nine slates during the last one year. The sitintioi 
has been described as quilo ‘serious’. If is unforlunrtc 
that after having achieved a record foodrrain produc¬ 
tion and procuremen' in 1981-82, the country should 
be faced wi*h a delayed and weak monsoon Ibis year. 
The stale Governments arc continouslv under watch. 
They have been advised for timely action to hcio the 
farmers to combat adverse weather conditions and to 
provide the rural population with employment, i”- 
come. cattle-feed and drinlrin? water wherever (he 
heed arises The l?-r)oint programme for (baunhf 
management which was the basic for eombatine d'c 
draught of 1979 has also been conveyed to the states 
for_ action. The banking sector has beer directed n 
assist the farmers in the draught affected areas The 
success of these commendable measures, however, 
depend on the ability of the state agricultural depart¬ 


ments to utilise the assistance provided to the benefit 
of farmers. There is some reason for disquiet with 
regard to the ability of the State governments to 
follow on through such extension services. 

The wayward monsoon last year upset the country’s' 
ambitious plan to produce 83 million tonnes of 
kharif, 4 mUlion tonnes more than the record achieved 
last year. The areas seriously affected so far are only 
West Bengal, Bihar and parts of Ori.ssa and Uttar 
Pradesh. Ibe government is confident that even these 
areas can grow good crops even if the rainfall now is 
moderately good. There is a widespread concern that 
the seeds of coar.se grain which were prematurely sown 
in May 1982 have either failed to sprout or were burnt 
up by the subsequent heal. The National Seeds Corpo¬ 
ration was instructed to supply seeds to areas where 
the original supply of seed was lost. As for areas with 
.sufficient rain, plans to pump out ground water in 
large quantities were made. Diesel and electricity were 
also be'ng diverted io areas which needed such pump¬ 
ing. What was cqua’ly important was to save the stand¬ 
ing crops as far as possible and help the farmers with 
new seeds with tlic arrival of the monsoon in full vig¬ 
our. In West Bengal, the ‘Sus’ crop was totally lost and 
nearly 40 per cent of the seedbeds for ‘anian’ paddy 
in 12 districts damaged beyond repair. 

Droug^ of 1979 

The drought of 1979 had no serious impact either 
on the availability or prices of food grains because 
the government had a buffer stock of 22 million 
tonnes at its disposal, though the distress caused to 
the landless labourcs and small holders could not be 
alleviated to any considerable extent as they were 
thrown out of their work. During 1982 too. the centre 
had a buffer stock of 41 million tonnes. The govern¬ 
ment was surely in a position to meet the demand for 
additional foodgrains by the drought hit states. The 
Union government promised to do everything possib'c 
to relieve the distress of the drought hit people who 
number several millions. Several States including West 
Benral complained of irretnilar sironlies of foodgrains 
which the government has not yet indicated the steps 
for removing this bottleneck. One of ‘he objectives of 
this programme must be for creating employment 
opirortunities, and to build up permanent assets to 
revitalise the rural economy. 

Poor IrrigatioB fiiciliHcs 

It is well-known that in drought prone areas it is 
only .sub-soil water which can sustain agriculture if the 
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mosaooQ laib. But nothing mtuh seems to have been 
dmiA in Ibis diieGtion. Even most of the existing 
tobewells aie in a state of disrepair owing to lack of 
maintenance and the others can hardly be operated 
because of power shortage. At times we claim that 
irrigation potential has been so boosted that should 
meet the total requirements of agriculture but the 
fact remains that a substantial agriculture still depends 
on monsoon. According to govermnents’ own esti¬ 
mates 113 million hectares constitute the total jrrigable 
area in India over the 50 years, down to the end of 
1980-81 the irrigation potential developed has been 
50 million hectares. The annual addition to irrigated 
taea has been around 1.23 million hectares over the 
last three decades. If the government is keen to 
resolve the crisis then the possibilities need to be 
further explored for suspension of realisation of irri¬ 
gation tax and for lowering of prices of fertilisers and 
rationed articles in rural areas. The co-operative 
banks can also suspend realisation of their loans to| 
the fanners. 

The country is passing through the familiar five 
years cycle of monsoon. The real default in meeting 
the contingency lies in the large shortfall in procure¬ 
ment of foodg^-ains and extension of irription during 
the last two years. Since the present government did 
not take advantage of the bumper harvests in the last 
2 years, the buffer stock has shrunk to 15 million 
tonnes while the public system has been run down 
and the ‘food for work’ programme neaily scuttled. 
The foreign exchange reserves have also slumped 
down to less than Rs. 350Q crore which arc hardly 
adequate to finance the import of foodgrains and 
other wage goods to the required extent and provide 
some protection against another spurt to inflationary 
pressures which are .sure to get pnerated in the event 
of set back to the kharif crop. This time the problem 
will not be merely galloping prices of farm output 
but the crucial ques ion will be that of availability of 
foodgrains. The Stale governments bad stocks which 
should be adequate till October 1982. The govern¬ 
ment has already raised tlie wheat price by 15 paisa 
a kg at fair price shops. The revised issue price of 
wheat will now be Rs. 160 a quintal for public dis¬ 
tribution and Rs. 185 a quinta! for roller mills. The 
portents are thus bad all round. Tlia question is 
whether the government with its prefened policy pres¬ 
criptions and management capability is willing and 
able to cope with the situation without piling up too 
much misery immediately on the mass of the people 
and long term damage to the economy. There arc 
serious doubts on this score. 

Inadequacy of foodgrains buffer has to be over¬ 
come not so much by imports as vigorous procure¬ 
ment of domestic producb'on. Two tier pricing may 
have to be devised for this purpose. This is the worst 
drau^t in our living memory, therefore, the covern- 
ment has no alternative but to meet the situation 
entirely on war footing. The overall of the govern¬ 
ment machinery is the pre-requisite for handling the 
situation at the national level. It Is high time to 
review soft options while making strenuous efforts for 
step|!))ng up our production capacities all over the 
country. Similar regulation of available infi’astructural 


fadSitiM be necessary evra as fhes are fittther 
strengthened and developed. A critical food situatimi 
is sure to present such times that the j^vemment 
will have to be on its toes. The crucial question is 
how the govemment decides to resolve the food crisis 
in a satisfactory way. The plan to export ?ood grains 
must be abandoned immediately because we do not 
have adequate quantity required for feeding our 
growing peculation. 

Pl^t of Peasants 

The agricultural development strategies in many 
Third World countries to increase farm production 
have left untouched millions of small peasants and 
even more so the landless labourers. In many places 
their plight has become worse because, with the rise 
in land value large number of share croppers and 
tenants have been evicted. In India, there is statistical 
evidence to show that the real wages of farm labourers 
are declining. Thus for all the increase in food grain 
production or their prices, millions of poor families 
just do not have the purchasing power to meet their 
needs. In a drought situation, the food target of 14.5 
million tonnes can hardly be expected to be achieved. 
The ambitious agricultural strategy which consists of 
four plans; larger area under the high yielding varie¬ 
ties, extensive u^ of fertilisers, more nieanin^ul dis¬ 
tribution of certified seeds and a step up in loans to 
farmers can surely help in improving the economic 
lot of the poor farmers, if it could be worked rather 
effectively. Most of the States have set ambitious 
targets but adverse weather conditions have slowed 
down the pace of operations in states like Punjab, 
Haryana and Gujarat. 

It is btelieved that the rice and wheat crops can be 
normal with the strengthening of monsoon, it is a 
different story in pulses and oilseeds. Unless there is 
a technological breakthrough in the production of 
oilseeds and pulses, no substantial improvement can 
be brought atout in these areas. Nearly 300 miUion 
people in the country live below the poverty lino. It is 
unfortunate that even after 36 years of Independence 
and 30 years of planned economic development, the 
problem of hunger has remained unresolved. Self 
reliance in farm output is still a far cry and will 
remain so till we do not develop an integrated 
approach for a strong farm economy. O 

Unique Bio-gas plairt 

HIGHLAND farm is a poultry farm in Khot 
Khoti, a place about 5 Km. from Dimapur. It is 
situated in Karbi Anglong district of Assam. The 
management of the farm recently started constructing 
a bio-gas plant to be run by poultry droppings of 
one cage containinc; nearly 1,500 birds. The gas 
will be mainly utilised for providing warmth to chicks 
during winter and to maintain temperature in egg 
storage. In all there are 7,000 birds in the farm and 
management intends to go in for a community bio-gas 
plant in future. The outgoing slurry will be utilised 
as fertilizer for sugarcane crops ^own by the farm 
which supplies sugarcane to Dimapur Mill. 
Althou^ the farm is situated in Assam, technical 
help for bio-gas plant was rendered by the KVTC's 
Sta^e Office, Dimapur. 

(Courtesy : 
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Trends in India’s engineering exports : 
A bright future 


International agencies like the UNIDO and IBTD are showing interest in tie-ups 
with the Indian engineering consultancy services for development programmes in the third 
world nations. 


R. C. Bhatnagar, and Dr. R. S. Shiikla 


Apart from the faster rate of growth in exports in 
terms of both volume and value, what distinguishes the 
seventh decade of this century from the earlier period 
is the growing diversification of export trade. Besides 
the rapid strides that we have made in the case of 
traditional items, it is si^ificant that the share of non- 
tradilional items has taken an upward swing. One not¬ 
able item which instantly attracts our attention is the 
export of engineering goods, which have registered a 
significant rise during the preceding decade. This is 
indeed very reassuring because engineering goods were 
the largest foreign exchange earners by late seventies 
and had a share of 11 per cent in our total exports. 

At the beginning of the last decade (1970-71), the 
lotal exports of engineering goods from India were to 
the tune of only Rs. 115 crores but their value in abso- 
hrte terms has gone up to Rs. 900 crores in 1980-81. 
Their share in the country’s total exports was a mere 
7 per cent and although the total volume of export 
fiade has become four times more than it was in 
1970-71 the share of engineering goods has risen to 
15 per cent of the total exports in 1980-81. 

Since the percentage share of India in world engineer¬ 
ing exports still conbnues to be negligible at almost 
less than 0.25 per cent, there is adequate reason to 
hopefully look forward and reorganise our engineering 
exports in such a way that we become a power to rec¬ 
kon with both in terms of technology and efficiency. It 
is in this context that a review of engineering exerts 
becomes imperative and significant. 

Con^sition 

Turning to commodity-wise export trends of Indiaii 
engineering goods, it is observed that far reaching 
progress has been made in different sectors. The major 
items exported from India include machine tools, com- 
Iwstion engines, electrical machinery, industrial plants, 
I^ht agricultural equipment fabricated steel structures, 
wagons coastal vessels, commercial vehicles. It is signi¬ 
ficant that with increasing sophistication industrial and 
sanitary castings and forgings, bicycles and their com¬ 
ponents, industrial fastners and mild steel wire products 
are finding ready acceptance in most technologically 
advanced countries like U.S.A. and Canada. 

Significantly, not only do India’s export goods cover 
a vide and comprehensive range but also its area of 
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operation today virtually encircles the globe. Apart from 
South-East and West Asia, India is also beginning to 
make her presence felt in the developed countries like 
Australia, New 2^aland Europe and America. Prior to 
1970-71, 74 per cent of India’s total exports of en¬ 
gineering goods went to^outh East Asian, West Asian 
and African countries. Their demand for Indian goods, 
however, is not confined to most up-to-date. Sophisti¬ 
cated products after elementary industrialisation of their 
own economies but India has achieved an appreciable 
increase in her export of engineering products tu both 
European and American countries during the past two 
decades and the share of these countries in India’s total 
engineering exports has gone up from 9.3 per cent in 
1960-61 to 28 per cent in 1980-81. 

Joint Ventures 

Another important development in the field of our 
exports during the last decade has been the providing 
of consultancy services and setting irp of joint ventures 
abroad. These joint ventures include construction of 
bridges, dams, roads, thermal stations electrification 
projects, erection of refrigeration plants, laying of rail¬ 
ways, setting up sugar and textile mills etc. Consultancy 
services by Indian firms have been provided for setting 
up fertilizer plants. Paper Mills, chemicals and nuclear 
power plants. 

Global opportunities for India’s engineering equip¬ 
ment, goods and services arc expanding; new avenues 
are opening up. In this context, it would be interc.sting 
to have an idea of the projected export targets of India’s 
engineering goods for the eighties prepared by the 
Engineering Export Promotion Council of India. 





rerformance 

Targets 

Year 



(Rs. Crores) 

1874-85 

• • 


2,440 

1987-88 

• 


4,770 

1990-91 



9,110 


It is noteworthy that even if India were to achieve 
the projected targets, it would be able to increase its 
present share of about 0.25 per cent in total world 
exports to the extent of 0.85 per cent by 1990-91. 
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Mcasves faken by Indbi 

In view of the big development plans and high 
projected target fixed for eighties India has taken me 
following measures to accelerate the pace of its exports 
with other countries. 

1. Exchange of trade delegations with a view to 
gaining first-hand knowledge about market 
potentials and also acquainting the foreign 
buyers with India’s industrial capabilities. 

2. Participation in International exhibitions and 
fairs by the Export Promotion Council. 

3. Effort have been made to improve shipping 
facilities and providing more frequent air- 
serviecs with the countries of the gulf-region. 

4. Apart from the top-producers getting all 
necessary financial help and essential inputs 
from the government effort are being made 
to encourage small and medium producers to 
enter the export market. 

5. Turn-key projects and joint ventures have to 
play a vital role in times to come. The 
establishment of Export-Import Bank in 
September 1981 is a step in the right direction 
as it will cater exclusively to the needs of 
our export trade. 

6. Indian exports to West-Asian countries arc 
being given a prompt attention and rationalis¬ 
ed diversification. 

7. Effective Steps are being taken to utilise the 
installed capacity of relevant export oriented 
industries. So that the demand for Indian En¬ 
gineering goods can be met squarely. The 
Indian &nis must also ensure the acquisition 
of latest technology to keep themselves in the 
international market—^whbrever possible joint 
tendering and consortium contracts are being 
encouraged. 

In the end, we must remember that tlie highly, sophir 
slicatcd technologies developed by the advanced coun¬ 
tries are not appropriate for the development needs of 
the developing countries. India's intermediary techno¬ 
logy has attracted the neighbouring countries; India 
consultancy and technical services are gaining popula¬ 
rity not only in the developing countries but also in 
some of the developed countries. Even international 
bodies like UNIDO and IBRD are showing interest in 
the tie-ups with the Indian engineering consultancy 
services for development programmes in the third 
world nations. We have, therefore, not only to keep 
out goods and services cheap, but also first rate. 

The exporters on their part must ensure that the 
prices having been settled, the norma] delivery sche¬ 
dules are strictly adhered to. The supplies are regular 
and as per original sample. Adequate altention is paid 
to packing and aesthetic appeal of the commodity and 
efficient after sale services' are ensuted. All enquiries 


from buyers are promptly attended to and cordial busi¬ 
ness relations maintained. Having developed this basic 
business ethos, there is reason to believe that we have 
« very bright future in the export of engineering goods 
and that sky is the limit for us. 


Piaiuiing Conunission sets up working group on KVl 

The Planning Commission has set up a 22-Member 
Working Group on Khadi and Village Industries 
(KVI) with Shri S. B. Jain, Addl. Secretary, Depart¬ 
ment of Industrial Development, as the Chairman and 
Shri S. B. Goel, Deputy Secretary. Ministry of Industry 
as the Member-Secretary. 

The group has been set up to ciitically appraise 
the policies, programmes and achievements in the 
IQiadi & Village Industries sector and also prtxiuction 
and employment generated (both direct and indirect) 
during the Sixth Plan period against the target set. 


Protection of eggs of rare bird I.csser Florican 

All those providing information and protection to 
the rare bird Lesser Florican (Kharmore) and the eggs 
laid by the female will be given awards of Rs. 250. 

The Madhya Pradesh Government have launched 
a special campaign for the protection of tiie female 
Lesser Florican and its eggs during this laying season. 
The Lesser Florican is presently in grave danger of 
extinction. Tliis rare bird is found in the vicinity of 
Dhar, Sardarpur, Ratlain, Salilana and Mandsaur. 

Killing of the this bird is an offence under the Wild 
Life Protection Act and punishable with Imprisonment 
upto six years and a fine of Rs. 500. 


Drug production 

The value of bulk drugs and formulations produced 
during the years 1981-82 and 1982-83 is as follows:- 
1981-82 Bulk Drugs—Rs. 289 crorcs. Formulations 
Rs. 1,430 crores. 1982-83 (estimated) Bulk Drugs— 
Rs. 325 crores, Formulations Rs. 1.545 crores. 

The annual plan targets for the year 1983-84 arc 
Bulk Drugs Rs. 400 crores and Formulations 
Rs. 1,650 crores. The value of imports and exports 
of bulk drugs and formulations for the years 1981-82 
and 1982-83 is as follows : 1981-82 Imports Rs. 107 
crores and Exports Rs. 95 crores and 1982-83 Rs. 121 
crores and Rs. Ill crores re.spectively. 


T.V. Expansion in Futisre in Colour 

All the new TV centres would be implemented for 
operation in colour. 

During the remainder of the Sixth Plan period, Jt 
is proposed to install high power transmitters at 26 
places and low power transmitters at 118 different 
locations. After the implementation of this plan, 
there will be 180 transmitters in the country providin.G 
coverage to 70 per cent of the country’s population. 
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Indian joint ventures abroad 


India’s objective in encouraging and providing Joint enterprises reflects on its overall 
strategy to participate increasingly in the developmental efforts of the third world 
countries. There were 228 effective joint venture proposals at the end of the financial year 
1982-83, There have been benefits from such ventures in the form of bonus shares, 
dividends, know-how fees, and additional exports. 


AT THE END OF MARCH 31. 1983, there were 
228 effective joint venture proposals, out of which 
140 joint ventures were in production or operation 
and 88 proposals were under various stages of 
implementation. 

India’.s objective in encouraging and promoting 
joint enterprises reflects on its overall strategy to 
participate increasingly in the de\ elopmental efforts 
of the third world countries. Indian enterprises 
abroad, act as catalysts for export promotion by pro¬ 
jecting India’s capacity to supply a wide range of 
capital goods and technical expertise. They also 
serve as outlets for Indian enterprises to inter¬ 
nationalise and in the process expose themselves to 
the latest technological developments, management 
practices, materials management, etc., prevalent 
abroad. 

Over the past three decades in the wake of planned 
economic development of the country there has not 
only “been a steady growth in industrial production 
but also substantial diversification of the industrial 
base, making India one of the few developing countries 
capable of supplying a wide spectrum of capital goods. 
This process has also led to the emergence of a 
number of Indian companies possessing the capacity 
and competence to undertake new industrial ventures 
in the developing countries of Asia and Africa. 

The scheme of promoting joint ventures has been 
formulated keeping in view the level of technological 
competence achieved by the country. As substantial 
transfer of capital from India has not been found to 
be feasible, the emphasis has been to promote the 
exports of capital goods and technology through the 
joint ventures. However, export of capital to a limited 
extent has been permitted taking info consideration 
the need and merit of each case. 

Pattern of ]nv.e.stinent 

Indian investment by way of equity share capital 
in tile 140 joint ventures which arc currently reported 
to be in operation, has been effected mainly through 
export of capital equipment and technology, cash 
remittance playing only a supporting role. In the 
case of joint venture proposals under implementation, 
the higher quantum of cash remittance has been mamlv 
on account of three joint ventures which together had 
liecn permitted to remit Rs. 23.4 crores for investment 
in equity. These proposals are the Indo-Scncgal joint 
venture, in which ffie Government of India along with 
Indian Farmers Fertilizer Cooperative Limited 


(IFFCO) and Southern Petro Chemical Industries 
Corporation Limited are collaborating with the 
Government of Senegal for the manufacture of phos- 
phatic fertilizers and phosphoric acid—^Rs. 17 crores, 
the proposal of State Bank of India to set up a Joint 
venture merchant bank in Nigeria—Rs. 2.8 crores 
and ^ proposal of State Bank of India to set up a 
joint venture bank in Sudan—Rs. 3.6 crores. 

Size of Indian Joint Ventures 

One significant feature of Indian joint ventures 
that has had a vital bearing on their performance and 
operating results, is the small size and scale of opera¬ 
tions of the majority of units engaged in manufactur¬ 
ing activities. But this trend towards the establish¬ 
ment of sub-optimal units (at least in the manufactur¬ 
ing sector), is gradually being reversed as far as the 
units which have been coming on stream during the 
last one or two years are concerned, and also in the 
case of units which are in the process of being imple¬ 
mented. This orientation has been to a large measure 
aided by the ent^ of competent Indian companies 
both from the private and public sectors who have 
started embarking upon well-conceived, carefully 
planned and economically viable projects, capable of 
yielding not only higher returns, but also of projecting 
a better image of Indian expertise. A number of 
companies belonging to the public sector have also 
come forward to set up joint ventures in diverse fields 
.such as machine tools, engineering contracts, consul¬ 
tancy services, fertilizers, tea-blending, hotel, etc. 
While among the units in operation, there are only 
two joint ventures promoted by public sector organi¬ 
sations, their number has increased to 12 in respect 
of unhs under implementation. 

In the recent past, however, there has been some 
cooling off in tlie interest shown by large companies, 
amidst reports of recessionary conditions prevailing 
in almost all countries of the world. 

Regional Orientation 

Indian joint ventures currently in operation arc 
dispersed over 27 countries. A littl-j oyer 80 per 
cent of them are concentrated in 10 countries, namely: 

Malaysia (27), Singapore (16), Indonesia (13). 
USA (10), U.A.E. and Kenya f9 each). Thailand and 
U.K. (8 each), Sri Lanka and Nigeria (7 each). The 
other countries where Indian joint ventures arc in 
operation are Mauritius (4), Saudi Arabia and West 
Germany (3 each). Philippines and Hong Kone (2 
each), Nepal, Bangladesii, Oman, Kuwait. Bahrain, 
AustraDa*. Fiji, Tonga, Uganda, Botswana, France 
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and Netherlands (one eadi). Judging by the number 
of proposals received during the last two years, it 
would appear that Interest has been waning in res^ 
of countnes like Malaysia, Mauritius and Philippines. 
On the other hand, keener interest is being evinced 
by Indian entrepreneurs for locating joint ventures in 
Sri Lanka, Nigeria and Singapore. 

Region-wise, the largest number of Indian joint 
ventures are located in the neighbouring countries oQ 
South and South East Asia (77) followed by Africa 
(22). In terms of investment also, this region is much 
ahead of others, although a .shift in the share of 
investment mainly in favour of Africa is discernible 
in the case of units in the process of implementation. 

Field of ColIaboratlcMi 

Out of the total of 140 joint ventures in operation, 
93 or 66 per cent were engaged in manufacturing 
activities but they accounted for about 95 per cent 
of the total Indian investment by way of equity share 
capital. Among the joint ventures that have become 
operational in the manufacturing sector, the maximum 
number were in the field of light engineering followed 
by textiles, the traditional lields in which Indian 
entrepreneurs have acquired certain degrees of capa¬ 
bility to compete in international markets. Other 
industries in which Indian joint ventures have been 
set up include chemicals and pharmaceuticals, palm 
oil refining, iron and steel products, paper, glass, etc. 
In the non-manufacturing sector, the largest number 
were for trading and marketing followed by hotels 
and restaurants. 

Among the proposals under implemcnladon, there 
is a larger proportion of non-manufacturing units 
(50.5 per cent) than in the case of units already esta¬ 
blished (34 per cent). The new fields in which joint 
senturcs arc being cstablLhcd include tea blending 
and packaging, tea auction centre, book publishing 
and distribution, real estate development, bore piling 
and water well drilling, travel and tours, computer 
data processing, financial consultancy, etc. With the 
setting up of the Indo-Sencgal joint venture, in which 
the concept of buy-back arrangement has been given 
a concrete shape for the first time, India would be 
assured of a regular supply of 110,000 tonnes (in 
terms of P* 0.0 of phospWic acid per annum for 
a period of 15 years from 1984-85 when the project 
is likely to be amimissioned. 

Benefits from Joint Ventures 

Some of the succe.ssful joint ventures operating 
abroad, have declared bonus shares from time to 
time and the prorata allotment to ttic Indian promoters 
has exceeded Rs. 10 crores which has been taken 
into account while computing the total Indian equity. 
The receipt of bonus shares has enlarged the Indian 
investment by about 20 per cent and also enhanced 
tlic capacity of these units to remit larger amounts 
by way of dividends in future. The other benefits 
that have accrued to the country by the establishment 
of joint ventures over the years arc in the form of 
dividends, know-how fees, etc. and additional 
exports. □ 


(Cont^ed from page 16 ) 

extension officials. In addition to this, a Monitoiing- 
cnm-Identity Card has been printed. The beneficial 
will have one copy of the Card. In addition to this 
one copy of each of the Card will be maintained at 
the block, project level and with the fi.nancing 
institution. 

(f) The Programme has laid emphasis on training 
and detailed guidelines have been issued for holding 
the block level seminars. The seminar objectives, 
its duration, the issues to be discussed and the training 
methodology have been clearly spelt out. 

The Government of India had formulated and 
implemented various programmes for providing gain¬ 
ful employment opportunities and raising the level of 
income of the weaker sections of the population in 
rural areas. Most of these programmes had been 
time bound and ad hoc in nature with the result that 
these had met with limited successes. While formu¬ 
lating the IRD Programme the authorities have drawn 
heavily on the experiences learning from the earlier 
programmes. It is hoped that the programme would 
be implemented in the spirit in which it h^ been 
formulated so that it is able to meet its objectives. □ 


{Continued from page 18) 

information handling in the country, the other compar¬ 
able sectors employ 9, 18 and 73 per cent of working 
population respectively. But the service sector mainly 
comprises the informal sector, which is simply out 
of the reach of the computerisation process. In the 
event, automation induced unemployment, according 
to Vandana Shiva of the IIM, Bangalore, even if one 
assumes the trends in the US and Europe to hold good 
in the Indian case as well, may not exceed 5 per cent. 
That will be the case only if automation gathers the 
same momentum here as in the industrialised count¬ 
ries, But, however small the impact of computerisa¬ 
tion on employment, in an economy which barely 
manages to provide jobs to a fraction of the skilled 
work force added every year while the stock of the 
unemployed keeps rising by the year, a choice in 
unemployed keeps rising by the year, a choice in favour 
of automation cannot be considered desirable. □ 


Industrial Relations 

According to information received in the Labour 
Bureau, the number of strikes and lockouts during 
the were 2856, in 1981 were 2589 and in 

1982 were 2444. 

The Government was keeping a constant watch on 
the industrial relations situation in the country. Steps 
were being taken to set up additional Regional Offices 
and prescribing norms to step up the disposal of cases. 
TOe estimated loss in production due to strikes and 
lockouts was Rs, 297.14 crores in 1980. Rs. 628.76 
crores in 1981 and Rs. 243.91 crores in 1982. □ 
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Farm economy in tribal areas 
A case study of Bastar district 

This case study of Bastar district reveals that primitive type of agricultural cultivation 
prevails. The expenditure on HYV seeds, fertilizers and pesticides is nominal i.e. 0.4 per cent 
. of the total cost of production, the labour engaged during the cropping season is mostly family 
labour. 


Rajagopal 


The tiibai economy is the specimen of the neglected 
sector in the post-independence period. Conceptually, 
notion of backwardness of an area is associated with 
relatively low level of per-capita product in the area 
as compared to average per-capita product in general 
economy, Bastar is the most backward district in 
the State of Madhya Pradesh as well as in the country. 
It is studded with a population 18,40,449 in the 
39,114 square kilometre geo^aphical area. The 
density of population in the district is 47 persons per 
square kilometre. 

Agriculture is the main-stay of the population of 
the district which is evident from the fact that around 
7l) per cent of the reported area is under agricultural 
use'and more or less 65 per cent of the total working 
force is engaged 'n it. Despite this concentration in 
ayiriculture and of the fact that about 95.33 per cent 
of the cultivated area is under staple cereals, the 
district is still under deficit and unprofitable laini 
economy. 

This paper makes an attempt to examine the exist¬ 
ing farming pattern and its economic viability. For 
the purpose of the study the holdings of marginal and 
small farmers are selected which possess very low 
yielding potentiality. These holdings are not economi¬ 
cally viable as well as technically feasible and coni-, 
prise 41 per cent of the total holdings in the district. 
TTie second part, analyses the principal cases of low 
productivity and its viscious circle in farm economy. 
Further, the paper suggests new approaches foi the 
agricultural development. 

Methodology;—^lo study the above objectives, 
sample farmers were selected from all over the 
district and study was conducted through a purposeful 
and short questionnaire. A group of five farmers' 
comprising two marginal farmers, two small farmers 
and a big, farmer, were sampled from 2^ villages in 
the eight lahsils of the district. The sampling was made 
on Probability Proportion Sampling (PPS) method. 
The results have been put under different heads in the 
paper after analysing the data. 

Land use:—^By and large the cultivable land hold¬ 
ings are situated on the plateau and hill slopes. The 
quality of the soilacidic and medium. According 
•o the Geological Survey of India, the area ol ihr 
district is 3906000 hectares, of which 24, 15, K74 


hectares is reported in the village papcis maintained 
by the Land Records Depaitmeni. As per land utilisa¬ 
tion statistics only 61.32 per cent of the total geogra¬ 
phical area is under cultivation. The aiea under forest 
is 982289 hectares, which constitutes 25.09 per cent 
of the total area. The percentage of the fallow land 
and waste land is 4.60 and 5.41 respectively to the 
total area. The land imder pastures is 3.58 per cent 
to the total area in the district. 

The average size of holdings comes to 5.93 
hectares as compared to the 4.0 hectares of Madhya 
Pradesh. The percentage of marginal, small and large 
size holdings is 22.6, 35.5 and 41.9 respectively on 
an average. It was observed that most of the holdings 
of marginal and small size are uneconomical and also 
are no technically feasible. 

Cropping Pattern.—In the district practically all 
the cultivable area is utilised for kharif crop which 
occupied 775 thousand hectares in the year 1980-81. 
This district is primarily a food crop growiiicr district. 
93 per cent of its gross cropped area is under food 
crops. Of these, paddy is the principal crop sown 
on 90.40 thousand hectares. In other words 60.7 
per cent of the gross sown area is under paddy culti¬ 
vation. The corresponding percentage for Madhya 
Pradesh and India is 21.5 per cent and 23.40 per cent 
respectively on an average. The intensity of cropping 
is 104.0 as compared to 114.0 of the State. In the 
year 1980-81 the cash crops were sown on 4.55 per 
cent and minor millets sown on 43.53 per cent area 
of the total area under cultivation. 

Irrigation Potential.—Irrigation facilities in the 
district are very limited and insignificant. According 
to the Land records statistics, the kharif and rabi 
crops occupied 775 thousand and 17 thousand hec¬ 
tares during 1980-81 and the total cropped area has 
got 1.2 per cent (10,539 hectares) benefit by irriga¬ 
tion. The principle source of irrigation in the district 
is tanks which provided irrigation to about 55 per 
cent of the total irrigated area. 

Production Trend.—The paddy crop fetched the 
hi^st yield of 18.77 quintals per hectare. The 
data collected on the production Itend of the paddy 
shows that the avcr.i.ge proiluclitm since 197.1-74 and 
1979-80 was 8.48 quintal, pei hectare. I'he average 
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producticai of xoaize, jowar and wheat is 12.03 quin¬ 
tals, 8.02 quintals and 8.18 quintals per hectare les- 
pet^vely. The production oi o«l seeds is decreasing 
dn an average. Mustard and castor are uie principal 
oil seed crops which fetch 3.69 quuitals and 1.64 
quintals yield per hectare respectively. 

Cost of Production.—^The data collected has 
revealed the premitive type of agricultural cultivation, 
in the district. The investment made on the principal 
inputs is nominal. The expenditure on HYV seeds, 
fertilizers and pesticides is only 0.4 per cent of the 
total cost of production. The labour engaged during 
the cropping sffason ^s mostly family labour. On 
analysing, the cost of family labour per season comes 
to Rs. 450 on an average. Ehiring the study it was 
found that on an average 3 members of a family were 
on work for 30 days in a season. The cost of agri¬ 
cultural labour is Rs. 5 per day during 1981-82 in 
the district. It was observed that the marginal and 
small farmers borrowed the seeds from the big farmers 
on an agfreement to be repayed on double the quantity. 
The tribals of the district spent 34 per cent of the 
total amount in religious and social activities like 
worshipping the land deity, feast on harvest of the 
new crop and the Uke. 

Trade Practice.—The sur\ey of the sample families 
showed that 10 per cent of the disposal of paddy 
was made for cash and 15 per cent was made on 
barter in the weekly markets for essential commodi¬ 
ties. Majority of the marginal iind small farmers sell 
their produce in their own village at the available 
price to the petty traders. The medium and big size 
farmers sell their produce in the cooperative market¬ 
ing societies. The study observed that by and large 
65 per cent of the paddy was marketed after the 
harvesting was over. The price of paddy tends to 
rise between February and May but 73 per cent of 
the surplus was disposed off in Noveniber-Dccembcr 
at the 10 per cent lower price. The villagers do not 
get adequate surplus to keep the produce in godowns 
and sell it in profit at time of high price. The ware¬ 
house facility is practically insignificant in the district. 
The existing warehousing facility serves only 15 per 
cent of the peasant population in the district. 

Conclusion and Policy Suggestion 

The study reveals that it is the group of mar^nal 
and small farmers, that constitutes the bulk of the 
peasants population. The majority of fanners of this 
group have uneconomic holdings. 

The majority of the farmers are still sticking to 
traditional cultivation methods. 96 6 per cent of the 
total cultivable area is monocropped in (his paddy 
growing district. The production of cash ciops is 
limited but minor millets arc the staple food crop 
for the villagers in the district, because the produc¬ 
tion of paddy is not sutfic'ent for domestic consump¬ 
tion. The capital investment on land and intensive 
cropping is very poor, and thus the product ion per 
hwtare is also not economically viable. Iirigation 
facilities are not adequate. 

Agricultural marketing is not well developed despite 
regulated market in the district. 60 per cent of the 
maiginal and small farmets sell their produce in the 
village only at low price to meet their immediate 


aeeds. A higjher p^ewtage of the marketable suif^ 
is bartered for essential commodities with their own 
castemen or ftetty traders in the weekly markets. The 
storage facilities are not sufficient in the district to 
serve the nmds of the farmers. The group of margbud 
and small fanners are exploited in the markets. 

To increase the production potentiality, the exist¬ 
ing agricultural practices have to be reformed and 
better strategy for the agricultural development in the 
tribal areas is to be drawn. The paper su^ests few 
policy strategies to be taken under consideratioi!« 
while planning for agricultural development in the 
tribal Bastar district: 

1. Since the tribals are not aware of the modem 
technology in agriculture, an institutional effort should 
be made to replace the traditional set backs which 
are the pripcipal causes for low productivity. The 
agriculture department has to set up a forum for 
‘collective farming’ in the tribal fields. 

2. The ‘collective farming’ has be experimented in 
small clusters of villages with 10 farmers in an unit. 
The cultivation should be done under the direction 
of ‘farm-speciaJists’ of agriculture department. This 
strategy will give practical training to the tribal far¬ 
mers as well post them with the benefits of better 
fanning. These efforts will also increase the per capita 
production. 

3. Agro service centres should be started in each 
block to assist the fanners in every walk of farming. 
The centres have to be well equipped with agricultural 
implements and the pesticides. 

4. “Mixed cropping” should be introduced in 
kharif season to compensate the low production of 
paddy. The irrigation facilities are limited, so less 
water consuming crop breeds should be experimented 
in mixed cropping. 

5. The number of regulated markets is to be incre¬ 
ased as their present number is unable to cater the 
needs of more than 68 per cent of the farmers. Each 
growth centre should have a regulated market and 
each block should have a krishi upaj Mandi. There 
are only 8 krishi upaj mandies existing in the district. 

6. The number and capacity of irrigation tanks 
should be increased. U 

Twenty-Point Programme 

(Continued from page 11). 
such programmes. This time it has been decided that 
the implemenatiou of the programme will be done 
by the government organisation at block, district and 
commissionary level, this strategy should prove more 
effective since the government machinery has con¬ 
trol over the resources. Of course, committees at 
state, district and block levels may cooperate with 
the authorities. Thus, we can hope that the program¬ 
me would be successful in achieving its objectives. 
But the ultimate success of privgranimc would be pos¬ 
sible only when local people take interest and ex¬ 
tend their co-operation. As our country has a wide 
diversity it also has variou.s problems. Therefore 
priorities of the programmes arc to be changed ac¬ 
cording to the needs of different aiens. Tluis. if is 
suggested Ihai the piograinme should be flexible 
enough to be able to adjust local priorities. 
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A Tanda where a nomadic tribe’s wanderlust ends 

B. K. H^de 



LAMBANIS are a colourful tribe of nomads 
dotting the landscape in the northern tracts of Karna¬ 
taka. T^esc gypsies arc bitten by wanderlust ns they 
would never settle down in one place for long for 
anything. Traditionally, they used to Jive over the 
centuries by petty thievery. Occasionally they also 
work as agricultural labourers. Their women wear 
colourful costumes consisting of a two-picce outfit : 
a multi-coloured and yellow-dnininated ghagra dotted 
with interwoven pieces of mirror and beads of several 
shapes and dimensions and a dark-coloured long- 
armed choli, equally embedded with pieces of mirror 
and beads. 

Lambanis shy away from people, which may per¬ 
haps explain why they have managed to rem.ain 
wilfully isolated from civilisation and progress for 
centuries. 

Not so the Lambanis living in a Tanda on the out¬ 
skirts of Santpur. 30 knis. from Bidar. You can 
never spot the cluster of some twenty Lambani 
ctrttages as you pass through unless you take the 
trouble of making a detour of about three kms. 
literally on foot as the p ithwav is reeky and un 
motofablc The Lambanis usually live in places 
hidden away from the mainstream of society more 
for reasons of social non-acceptance than for presei- 
vation of their cultural identity. Who would accept 
a wandering tribe dreaded for centuries for thievery ’ 

Manik, the octogcncrian Lambani Chieftain of the 
Santpur Tanda spoke candidly on their way of life, 
past and present. He has four sons and Ihn. ■ 
daughters who all live with lii n. He heads a dan 
consisting of about 150 Lambani men, women and 
children, living in 20 cottagvs built very close to one 
another in the Tanda, He grows jowai on live acres, 
raises two milch animals and also rears a few sheep, 
He owns one among the three bullock-carts in his 
Tanda, a luxurv item highly useful for transportation 
of produce to the Santpur market. 

As you enter the Tanda, you find a horcwell fitted 
with hand-pump and as you press it, crystal cool 
water gushes out of the pipe—the fiist harbinger of 
prosperity for a forgotten tribe. The borewell, the 
chieftain explained, was a sift to their people under 
a Centrally-financed Riinl Water Supply Seheiiie 

The million-rupee question was why and how the 
Lambanis, who ‘t>'c never known to selti'e down in 
one place, have literally seiticd down here in this 
Tanda for nearly a decade now. The answer came 
from chieftain Manik and his Iribesnicn in an encore 
They pointed out gleefully and gratefully at the men 
of the Santpur branch of State Bank of India and 
said. “These friends made us stick to the soil here !”. 
And what did they do? “They gave us money to 
buy milch animals. They also helped us to build our 
cottages. They encouraged us to buy fertilisers to 
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enable us to grow better jowar. They helped us in 
reclaiming cultivable land. Tliey guided us to plant 
coconut trees”, the chieftain was saying. 

It was mid-day and the buffaloes had come for 
water. The goats were roaming all around and 
bullock-carts lay idle as if for seista. 

You could see that every cottage had in front of 
it two silos made of bamboo for storing jowar. And 
all the twenty cottages had tiled roofings ! “We have 
built these cottages ourselves”. Manik was proudly 
saying. 

You could also notice the chiKIren of the I.ambanis 
spilling all over the Tanda. Do they go to school ? 
No, none of them. Schoolii'g still remains a luxury 
for the Lambanis, for they have to make a long trek 
on toot, extending more than 10 kms in roach the 
nearest primary school. '1 hey .say, they jiisi cannot 
make it. Yet, the chieftain of the tribe has managed 
to educate one of his sons upfo pre-university level 
and the boy is now eagerly wailing for a white-collar 
job. 


The laming Point 

• The Lambani Tanda is one of the many difficult 
villages spotted by the State Bank of India. As part 
ot the activities connected witli the New 20-Point 
Programnic for raising the income and .standard of 
living of the weaker sections of society, the Santpur 
Agricultural Development Branch of SBl has adopted 
X2 villages in the most ba-.kward aicas of the diought- 
prono Bidar district. It has helped hundreds^ of 
pec^le cross the poverty line by financing the 
purchase of camels and donkeys for triinsportation 
o produce. It has hcljicd the weaker sections to 
convert large tracts of barren lands into smiling green 
andscape. It has also fintmeed both dug-wdl and 
Iift-imgation schemes. You could spot a large 
’'^-|r,V8ation pumps along the banks If 
w Bachcpalli, Ladha, Koutha 

noAc where only dry crops were grown for 

ages have taken up wet fanning. As many as 167 
wells have been dug with the help from SBI in Kore- 
hal, Chandnri. Korckal and Siindal villages .alone 
tractors were purchased bv farmers 
with Bank assi.slancc. 

The Bank officials assericd that those poor peonlc 
who have been helped to eros^ the poverty line, 
particularly the Lambanis, have been consistently 
honest and faithful in repaying their loans Trust 
has ^got trust, and a little more-love for the agents 
rL u Lamt^-ini.s of the Tanda,' you 

can bet, will never think of unpifehing their tents 
Tor they are no more living in tents. Their gvnsv 
way of life is over □ ^ 
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ifico helps Ludas leap ahead 


Dinesh Knniar 


TO REACH LUDAS, a village adopted by IFFCO, 
one has to meander through the picturesque Haryana 
Agrku^ural University where tall trees, students’ farms 
and orchards provide an aesthetic delight to the vie¬ 
wers. At the village lush green wheat tiUers and yellow 
mustard crops fluttering in a cool breeze of a bright 
Sunday morning gladdened our hearts to a considerable 
extent. It was rather a welcome change from the raono- 
otnous and humdrum city life. How could IFFCO 
bring about an all-round economic and social deve¬ 
lopment in this village in such a short span of five 
years is unimaginable. The farmers arc in the real 
sense, happy over IFFCO the entry of which has 
brought prosperity to their homes. 

Situated on Hissar-Shahpui road, about one kilo¬ 
metre from Hissar, Ludas which has a population of 
190 families comprising 1540 members spans an area 
of over 625 hectares out of which 579 hectares' of land 
is cultivable, irrigated by canals and lubewclls. Five 
years ago there were just 135 farming families. 43 
families own land exceeding 5 hectares while the 
number orTamilies possessing land ranging from one 
to five hectares, fluctuate between 25 and 35 


Adopting a village 

The idea of adopting this economically backward 
village struck to Shri P. D. Lohehab, the then Field 
Officer stalioncd at Hissar. One baffling aspect which 
Shri Lohehab noticed was tliat the village was plagued 
by poverty and socio-economic ills, despite being 
liwated near Haryana Agriciilfural University. He 
rightly capitali.sed on this by frequently meeting the 
farmers individually and collectively and studied their 
problems in depth. Then he contacted officials of agri¬ 
culture and cooperation departments and Haryana 
Agricultural University scientists and successfully 
effected the transfer of agricultural technology to the 
farmers’ Adds. Farmers, who were conservative in 
nature, were apprised of the use of balanced fertilisers 
and high yielding varieties. On my recent visit to the 
village I found the farmers to be more progressive, 
conscientious and enterprising. 

To generate confidence and faith in farmers, 
IFFCO’s field staff laid out demonstrations on wheat 
and cotton crops to show the distinct difference in jield 
Before advocating the use of NPK, 240 soil samples 
were collected and sent to HAU laboratory for analy¬ 
sis. After obtaining the results, cropwise recommenda¬ 
tions were made on the use of correct dosage of 
fertilisers. To make the cotton crop, which happens 
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to be a major Kharif crop, disease-free, the farming 
community was demonstrated on the right technique of 
allying insecticides and pesticides in correct propor¬ 
tion. Similarly, acid delinting in cotton and Vitavax 
application in wheat were also taken up as part of 
seed treatment campaigns. 

The Government is initialing drasde steps to preserve 
flora and fauna by undertaking crash programmes in 
afforestation and reforestation. Hence there exists ample 
scope for tree plantation in this village. Within five 
years the .spectacle of village has undergone a sea 
change. In 1977 there was just one tractor and one 
tubcwell which have risen up to 12 and 10 respectively. 
Majority of the lubewclls have been installed by the 
farmers with their own money while loans have been 
advanced for the purchase of tractors by Punjab 
National Bank, Union Bank of India, Slate Bank of 
India etc. During the period the yield kgjheclare has 
almost doubled in all crops. For instance, a hectare of 
land at present produces 2150 kg. of wheat when com¬ 
pared to 1350 in 1976-77. Likewise, cotton has push¬ 
ed up its yield from 550 kg]ha to 1200 kgiha. Same 
is the case with gram. Changes can be noticed on 
other fronts too. The membership in cooperatives has 
swelled from 194 to 290. 


Inputs pay dividends 

An informal chat with Shri Kashmir Singh, a far¬ 
mer-Village-Coordinator revealed that with IFFCO’s 
guidance he has been able to increase an average yield 
of crop from 8 quintals|acre to 15 quinfals|acrc whereas 
hardly any fertiliser was being used in 1977. He is 
also happy over the equipment such as sced-ciim-fcrti- 
liser drifl, sprayers, dusters? etc. donated by IFFCO. 
He predicted lhat IFFCO’s new product DAP would 
also win the hearts of the farmers. 


Shri Sucha Singh, who owns 80 acres of land, had 
words of accolade for IFFCO, which, according to 
him is largely responsible for making the farmers 
financially, and socially sound. 

Realistically, IFFCO has brought about a total green 
revolution. That the cooperative has left an inde’ible 
impression on the minds of the farmers via its quality 
performance is evidenced from the fact that they are 
in no mood to leave IFFCO, though it has already 
completed its tenure of five years in the village. 

(Courtesy : IFFCO News) 
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Welfare Hostels in Dadra and Nagar Haveli 


Establishment of welfare hostels for adivasi children has positively helped to improve the socio¬ 
economic conditions of the adivasi households in terms of literacy, education, employment and 
income. But care should be ta'cen to see that the hostel facilities are not cornered by a few 
families. 


OVER A PERIOD of years, the Administration ot 
the union territory of Dadra and Nagar Haveli has 
set up 9 welfare hostels under Welfare Hostel Schtme 
with financial assistance, in the form of annual 
grant-in-aid, from the union Ministry of Home Affairs, 
'rhesc hostels admit children belonging to scheduled 
tribes, scheduled castes, and economically backward 
classes. The inmates in these hostels are provided 
free-of-charge lodging and boarding facilities. Tne 
hostels are attached to schools wherein the inmates 
get free education. The main objective of the different 
welfare hostel schemes « to spread literacy and educa¬ 
tion to the ‘adivasi’ children in order to enable them 
raise their standard of living. 

The grant-in-aid for the running of the.se hostels 
was raised in 1978-79 to Rs. 2.15 lakh. However, the 
actual expenditure incurred by the Administration 
on the Wstels tends to outstrip the grant-in-aid 
received from the Government of India. 

The Programme Evaluation Organisation (fPEO) 
recently evaluated their working and suggested, inici 
alia, the scale of assistance required. 

Major Findiiigs 
Admission Criteria 

Admission was ^ven to children of the same 
villages in which the hostels were located and [or 
villages which were within the radius of 5 kilometres of 
the hostel. The benefits ot welfare hostel facility 
appear to be cornered by relatively well-off amongst 
the tribals. 

Priority for admission to welfare hostels should be 
given to the wards of those scheduled tribe families 
who had no chance to send their children to these 
hostels in the past. 

Food Served 

The Study brings out that the food served to the 
inmates of the welfare hostels in terms of quanlily, 
quaiity and variety left much to be desired. 

Facilities Provided by the Schools 

There is need for clarify in respect of norms ot 
supply of clothing, books, notebooks t<< hostel 
inmates. 

Administrative Linkage 

Since the responsibility of the hostel Superinten¬ 
dents have increased with the increase in the number 
of inmates, it is recommended that whole-time super¬ 
intendents should be appointetl. as in the nctglibour- 
ing state of Gujarat, instead of a school teacher fun¬ 
ctioning as a hostel Superintendent as at r*"'' * 


A contingency fund should be placed at the disposal 
of all hostel Superintendents to meet continecnev 
requirements. * ^ 

Ways and means should be found to establish admi¬ 
nistrative linkage between the hostels run by tha 
Missionanes Society and the Education Dc-pariment 
ot the union temory Administration. 

Grant-in-Aid 

The Report recommends that the cxisiing norm of 
expenditure needs to be revised from Rs. 401- per 
inmate as at present, to Rs. 65.1- per month. On the 
basis of the existing strength of the inmates in these 
hostels, the Mai quantum of gian(-in-aid would need 
to be raised from Rs. 2.15 lakt. to Rs. 3.61 lakh per 
annum. 1^ 

Impact 

The Study has revealed that the welfare hostels 

socio-economic 

conditions of the adivasi’ children of the areas in 

As a pult of the facihty of welfare hostels, the num- 
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You aad your health 

Food poisoning 


Every day we read in newspapers about food poisoning incidents. In this article, 
the author briefly discusses the symptoms and prevention of food poisoning. 


Dr. L.N. Mobapatra 


The term tood poisoning is vague, Iflness resulting 
Irom ingestion of unwholesome food could be called 
food poisoning. Ihis may be due to food containing 
inorganic or toxic cbcmicals, poisonous food of animal 
or plant origin and td^c products or infections caused 
by several bacterial species, i.e. illness produced by a 
diverse group of agents and resulting from consumption 
of food contaminatfffl with them. 

Many well-known bacterial infectious like enteric 
fever, dysentery, cholera are often food borne. This is 
also true for some of the viral and parasitic diseases 
like infective hepatitis and trichinosis tapeworm in¬ 
fections and amoebiasis. Besides these ingestion of 
organic or inorganic toxic chemical substances result 
in ill health. Poisonous foods such as toxic fungi 
(mushrooms) and berries and animal products also 
cause gastrointestinal upset. Some individuafs are 
allergic to certain food stuff which do not cause harm 
to others. These arc all examples of food borne infec¬ 
tions and intoxications. 

Causes 

In medical terminology food poisoning, to be more 
precise “bacterial food poisoning”, means gastrointesti¬ 
nal upset caused by several bacteria or their toxic 
products present in foods. It is characterised by out¬ 
breaks which are explosive in nature. The causative 
agent is in the environment with a source or reservoir 
and is disseminated through contaminated food which 
is capable of supporting the growth of the contaminat¬ 
ing organism. It is caused by the preformed toxin 
(bacterial) present in the processed food or an acute 
infection by the bacterfa! agents transmitted through 
food. The former is called the “toxin type” and the 
latter the “infection type”. Botulism, another bacterial 
food poisoning, is also a result of bacteria! multiplica¬ 
tion in the food but is due to a preformed toxin that 
acts on the nervous system. Hence, it is conventionally 
discussed as a separate disease entity. 

In the I9(h century food poisoning was usually re¬ 
garded as a chemical reaction to ingestion of toxic sub¬ 
stances resulting from decomposition of protein referred 
to as “Ptomaines”. The term ptomaine poisoning is 
now discarded because the vast majority of food poi¬ 
soning cases' have been edhsed by bacteria which are 
not proteolytic and therefore cause no alteration in the 
taste of food consumed. 


Symplums 

It is often possible to distinguish the “infection type” 
of food poisoning from the “toxin type” by caretul 
examination of cases. 

In the infection type the illness appears after a 
period varying trom 4 to 36 hours (usually between 8 
to 24 hours). Nausea, vomiting, diarrhoea, abdominal 
pain and slight rise of temperature arc the usual 
symptoms. I'hese symptoms gradually subside and the 
patient recovers in a tew days in favourable cases, in 
a severe infection the patrcnt suffers Irom extreme thirst, 
cramp, coma and often dies. 

In the toxin type of food poisoning, the symptoms 
appear early, i.c. within 1 to 6 hours (usually about 3 
hours). The onset is more abrupt, vomiting is more 
violent and diarrhoea is less prominent, fever is usually 
absent and the patient recovers in a day or two. 

The attack late varies greatly in different outbreaks, 
paitiy due to uneven distribution of the infecting or¬ 
ganism or toxin in the food and partly due to variation 
In individual susceptibility. Usually the attack rate is 
high but the case fatality rate is low. Sex has apparently 
little effect, but age is important; most of the deaths 
occurring in the very young and the very old age group. 
The causative agents and their source 

Several bacterial species are responsible for food 
poieoning outbreaks. The injection type of this illness 
is caused by Safmonellac, Clostridium perfringens. 
Bacillus carcus. Vibrio paraiiacmolyiicus, E. coli, Y. 
cnterocolilica and a few other organisms. Most of these 
come from the environment and contaminate the food. 
They come from the animals and animal products, from 
soil and also from human carriers who harbour these 
organisms. Their presence in foods in large numbers 
before consumption leads to the gastrointestinal upset. 

The toxin type of food poisoning is caused by 
Staphylococcus aureus, which produces a powerful 
enterotoxin while multiplying in food. This toxin is not 
destroyed by heat in ordinary cooking process. Con¬ 
sumption of food containing this preformed toxin leads 
to diarrhoea and vomiting. 

Botulism is another type of food poisoning where 
the toxin produced by C. botulinum present in food 
leads to symptoms involving the nervous tissue. This 
is manifest in partial paralysis of (he eyeball movement 
and pharyngeal paralysis. Diarrhoea and vomiting arc 
not the presenting symptoms, though vomiting mav be 
there initially. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Review Article 

Airport Management 


R. K. Raja 


AN airport or railway station is the “window” to a 
country but unfortunately that realisation has not grown 
in India even after being free for 36 years despite our 
men constructing airports and railways elsewhere and 
receiving kudos for the same. It is in this context that 
1 welcome this book by Mr. S. Ramanathan, who was 
lor six years Chairman of the International Airports 
Authority of India (lAAl), and I earnestly hope that 
his thoughts and ideas wifi find reflection in the new 
international airports that are under construction in 
India. Has that been done ? Most of our plans go hay¬ 
wires because there is a wide gap between planning and 
implementation. I know for certain that work on the 
Delhi Airport was sanctioned several years after the 
plans were submitted but work on the first Module in 
Bombay was started much earlier and formally com¬ 
missioned in February 1981 because it is the busiest 
airport of the country. “However because of the delay, 
both in the sanction and execution of the project, the 
terminal is just adequate to handle the current inter¬ 
national traffic through the airport”, says Mr. Ranm- 
nathan. But wc hope that care will be taken while 
constructing the new international airport at Delhi 
to be completed in 1985 which will serve both the 
present air traffic and also that of the future. 

Admittedly planning an airport whether in India 
or elsewhere is not an easy job since air transport is 
now the fastest growing transport in the world. A 
planner of airports has to be a man of vision. A leaflet 
issued by the Port Authority of New York and New 
Icrscy visualises a great airport. “A great airport can 


AIRPORT MANAGEMENT by S. Ramanathan. 
Published by Standing Conference of Public Enter¬ 
prises, Chandralok, Janpath, New Dellii. pp. 228. 
price Rs. 100. 

(Continued from page 32) 

Prevention 

Food safety programme is aimed at ensuring whole¬ 
someness of foods for the consumer. One carefess food 
handler, or one human carrier of disease producing 
organisms jeopardising an establishment frestaiiranis, 
canteens, hotels, hospital kitchens, etc.), the greater is 
the danger. Preventive measures include preventing or 
at least limiting contamination, inhibition of multiplica¬ 
tion of bacteria in foods and kiliinff of pathogenic 
organisms. Control measures at every step, i e. cooking 
and processing, stoppage and distribution of food spiff, 
particularly liable to harbour food poisoning organisms, 
need to be ensured. This has to he planned based on 
universal scientific education The salvation of mankind 
lies in scientific planning of life. 

(Maferlal hosed «n n nubile Jectwre at 
the AH India Tnatilute of Medical 
.Sciences, New Delhi) 


be many things to many pecnl.?. It can be he exciting 
start of an important trip or the welcome end to a long 
journey, wondrous place to visit or a marvel of techno¬ 
logy to use, a place of employment for some or a brief 
stopover for others. To the area it serves, an airport 
can be even more, it can be a landmark of progress 
us well as navigation. A source of pride as well as in¬ 
come and a foothold on the future for an entire region.” 

Mr. Ramanathan has therefore not wasted his six 
years in the lAAl and wc have a study in depth by 
probably the first Indian on the subject that an 
airport “can be many things to many people.” Despite 
all the sophisticated machine^', hijacking continues to 
take place. When something goes wrong it is the airport 
authorities that get a bad name. Hence they must now 
become civil aviation experts with a speciafised know¬ 
ledge of security of that area. There arc also other ex¬ 
ternal factors like “bunching of flights” that can give an 
airport a had name even when its administration could 
be quite devoted and sincere. With the “curfew” on 
night operations ai llie airp 'rb- in Euiopc and in the 
Far-East, Delhi and Bombay have to bear the burden 
in the early hours. 

Taking a cue from America, Mr. Ramanathan 
makes a strong case for the transfer of large airports, 
to begin with, from the Government or Municipalities 
and vest them in an airtonomous body. Certainly a 
thought could be given to it in India since there are 
many autonomous bodies doing belter than those un¬ 
der the Government. Mr. Ramanathan has touched 
almost every aspect concerning an airport from the start 
to the finish and I would recommend the book to every 
air traveller since he is bound to have a “black pach” 
sometime during his air travels. Unlike rail travel, air 
travel these days is a more complicated affair which 
Mr. Ramanathan brings out very well in his book. 

Reorganisation of Public Sector Units 

The Government is concerned about the heavy losses 
incurred by some of the public sector units in the 
fertilizer sector. Administrative regroupinn is one of 
the measures before the Government to tone up these 
units. 

Gas-based Fertilizer Plants 

Of the six new gas-based fertilizer plants, one would 
be implemented in the public sector, one in the cnone- 
rafive and four in the private sector The public 
sector plant, to be set uo in Guna District of Madhva 
Pradesh, is being implemented by M’s National 
Fertilizers Limited. 

The six gas-based nlants are estimated to cost 
together about Rs 3600 cror°s Firm schedules for 
their implemenffllinn have not vet been finalised. 
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Science and Technology Notes 


Doiible-Coloor Tbennometer 

The scientists of Novosibirsk suggested using, instead 
of the fragile glass thermometer, a special polymer 
him. If a child with normal temperature is given such 
a thermometer the film will immediately glow green, 
and when the temperature is high, it turns red. 

The fifm contains temperature-sensitive liquid crystals 
which, when heated, assume different colours undef 
the temperatures from 10 to 150 degrees. Jhese films 
can be used not only in medicine but in other fields 
also. 

Now two types of thermometers are being produced— 
clinica] double-colour and for every day use—in which 
figures tinge different colours to show the degree of 
temperature. Railwaymen, machine-builders and other 
specialists also took interest in the new liquid crystal 
material. 

The use of new polymer films as temperature-sensi¬ 
tive elements is especially promising. Pasted on the 
boxes, the liquid crystal “colour-light signal” may help 
determine the state of the journal-boxes in cars. The 
polymer will flash in bright colour when the metal 
becomes dangerously heated. (APN) 


Factory-built house fouudations in the form 
of cassettes 

Factory-built house foundations, in the form of light¬ 
weight concrete cassettes delivered to the building site 
by lorry and placed on previously-installed light cflnkcr 
concrete pTinIhs by crane, have been developed In 
Sweden. An ordinary single-family dwelling requires 
four or five cassettes, each one weighing about four 
tons, positioned alongside each other. 

Since the cassettes rest on plinths, are well-insulated 
and manufactured of water-resistant concrete, problems 
connected with dampness, mould, radon, and cold 
floors will be minimal, according to the manufacturers. 

According to the manufacturers, the cassette 
foundation will facilitate better quality control of house 
foundations since all details can be checked at the 
factory before delivery. Another advantage is that the 
cassettes can be installed irrespective of weather 
conditions. (SIP) 


Book review 


Economic Inequality 

ECONOMIC INEQUALITY AND GROUP WEL¬ 
FARE By Siddiqur Rahman Oomani. Published 
hy Oxford University Press, New York. First 
published : 1982, Pages 179. Price Rs. 110.00 

The author gives new dimension to the aspects of 
real national income, economic inequality and poverty 
in their theoretical construct as also in application. 
An economist in Bangladesh, he develops new themes 
for measuring poverty and new criteria for normative 
comparison of inequality and poverty. 

The book has grown out of the doctoral dissertation 
carried out by the author at London School of Econo¬ 
mics and Political Science during 1974—78. It has 
six chapters along with numerous tables and appen¬ 
dices. A thorough going research project, it is replete 
with slatistic.nl analysis and mathematical interpreta¬ 
tions. 

The analysis shows that over the decade between 
1963-64 and 1973-74, per capita consumption in 
constant prices declined in Bangladesh. Meanwhile, 
the extent of disparity also widened considerably in 
the country as well as in the rural sector, although 
it remained more or less unchanged in the urban 
sector. In terms of per capita consumption, the rural 
sector improved its relative position somewhat vis-a- 
vis the urban sector, though still remaining below 
the urban level. On the whole, the author argues, 
the standard of welfare in Bangladesh has declined. 

On the issue of poverty, the conclusion that has 
emerged is that both the average level of poverty and 
the total magnitude of poverty changed for the worse 
between the period under study, The new methodology 


adopted in calculating various facets of poverty is 
christened the maximin approach. It departs from 
the traditional nutrition-based approaches in so far 
as it takes explicit note of the tastes in consumption 
while defining the minimum income required to satisfy 
a set of nutritional norms. 

The book will be found enlightening to all manner 
of economists and economic planners. 

Navin Chandra Joshi 
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Paiyur-1, Dream seed for a paddy 

farmer 


PAiYifR-] is a new, high yielding variety of paddy, much in demand in Tamil 
Nadu. 

Developed by the local Agricultural University, Paiyur- 1 has higher grain 
and straw yield, which makes it very popular with farmers who use draught 
animals for agricultural operations. 

As compared with Bhavani which yields 6819 kg/ha, Ponni with 5757 kg/ha 
and CKB-24 with 4032 kg/ha, Paiyur variety has been found to yield npto 7860 
kg/ha under normal circumstances. Its yield is steady both during rabi and kharif. 

The new variety has smaller grains with a test weight of 12 grams per 1000 
grains. But its grain number per panicle is 220 and the panicle density is very high. 
Its sterility is a low 5% as compared to 14“„ in other varieties. 

Even though it grows well under canal aud lift irrigation, and garden land 
conditions, the last mentioned gives the highest yield of upto 10 tonnes/ha. Cooked, 
it tastes better than other varieties. Its protein content is S.b";; as compared to 6.6% 
in GEB-24 etc. Millers also welcome paiyur>l as its milling out-turn is 71 against 
65",', of others. 

It is moderately resistant to brown plant hopper, leaf folder and gall midge 
and completely resistant to stem borer, blast and rice tungro virus. Himinthos- 
poriose docs not alfect it after flowering. 

Paiyur-l gives high yields at low levels of nitrogen. Depending upon initial 
fertility of soil, it is better to decrease nitrogen dosage to 80 kg/ha or even less. 

It is alkali tolerant and requires very low management levels, added to the con¬ 
sumer popularity that it obtained. Taking these into consideration, a special “Opera¬ 
tion Paiyur-l " Scheme is under implementation in a contiguous area of this high 
yield paddy. 

This variety has been received very well in Dharmapuri, North-Arcot, South 
Aroct, Salem and Coimbatore districts. 

To cultivate an acre of land with Paiyur-l will cost around Rs. 1,500 and the 
yield will be about 2000 kg of paddy plus Rs. 150 worth of straw. Profit per acre 
will be around Rs. 1,500. (harden land cultivation will yield even higher profits. In 
fact, it is the dream seed for the paddy farmer. 
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Madurai's model for harijan 
welfare 


IN MAOURM, some 25,000 harijans get rice, wheat, maida, sooji, palm oil, 
sugar, kerosene and other essential items throii^h three fair price shops, run by the 
Madurai City Harijan Cooperative Society. Blackmarkcteers no longer exploit 
their weakness and ignorance. 

Formed in 1948, the Society functions for the benefit of harijans living within 
the City Corporation limits. There are 5,942 harijan families, having 25,170 
members, in Madurai. The Society presently has a membership of 2,442. It 
paid up share capital is Rs. 2,47,000. 

Initially the Society gave loans to needy harijans and financed joint purchase 
of domestic and other requirements of its members. 

The Society has purchased 13 cents of land in Sathamangalam area in Madurai 
and proposes to build a three storey building in it, with 1,576 $q. ft. floor area in each 
floor. The building will cost Rs. 6.5 lakhs and the Tamil Nadu Cooperative Union 
has advanced Rs. six lakhs for constructing the building. 

By advancing personal surety loans to harijans, the Society has been able to 
save them from local loan sharks. The popularity of the Society is reflected in the 
phenomenal growth of its membership and assets. 
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Make ceoth while sun shines and save energy too! This is what a textile 
mill in Ahmedabad is doing now. The Jahangir Textile Mills, a unit of National 
Textile Corporation (Gujarat), has been successfully using the sun shine or solar 
energy to heat about 600ft litres of water and 2000 kgs, of air at SIP C everyday. 
The hot water is used for bleaching the grey cloth while the hot air is used for drying 
yarn and cloth. For this purpose it has put up on its terrace over lOft glazed glass 
sheets, better known as solar collectors to tap solar energy. 

The solar-hot-water-system, commissioned in May, 1981, saves about 38 tonnes 
of coal annually, while solar-hot-air-system, comniissirioed in .laiiuary, 1983, saves 
about .38 litres of fuel oil everyday. 

The theory of using solar energy in a textile mil! is based on t]ij fact that nearly 
per cent of total energy consumed by a textile mill is below 1 HI C and h can be 
met from solar energy. The installation of solar systems at Jaliinigir Textile rvlills is 
sponsored by the Commission of Additional Sources of Synergy, Ministry of ICncrgy, 
Government of India. The know*how of the system is developed by the ( entral 
Salt and Marine Chemicals Research Institute, Bhavnagar in collaboration with 
4hmedabad Textile Industries Research Association. The cost of the solar installa¬ 
tion can be recovered within a period of 4 to 5 years. 

Encouraged by the success of this experiment, the Jahangir Textile Mills has 
now decided to instal a solar low pressure steam generatio.i plant at its premises 
during the course of next few months. 

Jahangir Textile Mills is the first mills in the country to make cloth and 
save energy vvhile sun shines ! □ 
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For discussion on relevance of Gandbf in 
economic planning we approached Prof, 
A.M. Khusro, Member, Planning Comm is* 
sion and Prof. J.D, Sethi, ex-Member, 
Planning Commission with a specific query 
on the relevance of Gandhian concept In the 
framework of our planning process Here 
we present the views of these two eminent 
economists —Editor. 


A wcH-kiwwn cconomisl and a Member of 
the Planning Commission, Prof. Khusro ex¬ 
plains the Gandhian concept of economic 
planning and shows how the concept forms 
bedrock of the 20-point programme, the 
logic of which, says the author,would have 
delight I d Gandhi. 

THE ACCEPTABILITY CURVE, so lo speak, of 
what is called Gandhian Economics reached a ^h 
jx'ak in Ihc pre-lndcpcndencc era, sull'crcd some kind 
of an ebb in the post-Indepcndencc period owing to 
the influx of such notion as industrialisation, Ugh 
technology etc. and has been rising again in recent 
years, at any rate in respect of many of its tenets. 

One of the basic tenets of Gandhian economics is 
simplicity in consumption and refrainnig from cons¬ 
picuous expenditures. The concept is somewhat akin, 
to the concepts of ‘halal’ and ‘haram’ hi Islamic eco¬ 
nomics, which signify restrained consumption out of a 
hard-earned tmd legitimate mcome from non-exploita- 
tive sources. Be that as it may, in the pre-Independence 
era, under the leadership of Gandhiji himself, the 
interpretation placed on such restrain^ consumption 
was the boycott of sophisticated foreign goods, in¬ 
cluding clothing, and promotion of locally produced 
simple goods in particular khadi and the products of 
village industry. The concept was aimed especially at 
the boycott of cotton and woollen textiles made in the 
mills of Lancashire and Yorkshire. This concept became 
a very important element in cutting out foreign goods 
and putting pressures on the British rulers of this 
country and was instrumental, along with some other 
very important ideas and pursuits, in giving indepen¬ 
dence to this conutr}'. 

Going the Gandhian way 

The restraint on consumption preached by GandUji 
had its obverse in an increase in the rate of saving 
as a proportion of national income. In the post- 
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Gandhian era of Indian planning, despite many devia¬ 
tions, emphasis in Indian jwlicy continued to be on 
restraint consumption and increased saving. If today 
India has reached a figure of national saving as high 
as 22 per cent of national income—^which is perhaps 
one of the highest rate of saving among the developing 
countries and also one of the highest in any country 
of the world— and if three-fourths of this saving is 
coming out of the household sector, it is a legitimate 
question to ask whether this phenomenon is not due 
to a firm influence of Gandhian ideas embedded in 
Indian society. It is a different matter if this saving 
is not being utilised most effectively and if the efficacy 
of the deployment of this saving in capital formation 
leaves much to be desired. But the saving is there and 
the figures are relatively high. 

Moreover, though India today is one of the better 
performing countries in terms of developmental plan¬ 
ning, any comparison of the range of consumption 
goods, especially luxury goods and ostentatious goods, 
used in India vis-a-vLs many other developing countries 
—not to mention developed countries—shows that 
Indian consumption remains relatively simple. The new 
gadgets and the consumer electronics have arrived and 
are arriving but their ifse remains confined to a small 
segment of Indian society. The simpler and more es¬ 
sential goods arc much more widely available and are 
being used. A great deal of percolation of industrial 
goods has occurred in agricultural and rural populations 
and this is a phenomenon which Gandhiji would have 
lauded. But at the same time, a great deal of a reverse 
percolation of goods produced in the country-side and 
in small scale industry has’ occurred in urban society 
and this, too, Gandhiji would have appreciated. Life 
in India continues to remain relatively simple in terms 
of the basket of consumer goods and this phenomenon 
of simplicity hits one in the eye whenever one returns 
to India after observing things in a foreign country, 
including countries of the developing world. 

And no denying the deviation 

Having said this, one must also agree that the 
deviations from Gandbiw prescriptions are all there. 
The flamboyant expenditures on weddings and oflict 
ceremonials, the continuation of the dowry system. 
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very often induding ostentatious goods, the frequent 
exhibitions of nia1>&tribution of income and the per¬ 
colation of black income as revealed in unnecessary 
ceremonials, loud clottdng, conspicuous di^ay of 
jewellery and ornamentation and a repulsive and 
unethical display of conspicuous housing—all this and 
more continues. 

Moving from the sphere of consumption to that of 
production, Gandhian economics stood for relatively 
simple processes of production, especially those which 
absorbed a great deal of labour per unit of capital. 
This was obviously intended to cater to the needs of 
millions of our people who needed to earn an income 
from gainful employment. Production had to be labour- 
intensive in character if early employment for these 
millions was to emerge. Indian policy and planning 
has always been mindful of this requirement and there 
is no doubt that a great many of our projects have 
been labour intensive in character. But Gandhiji would 
have liked to .see greater efficiency in this labour inten¬ 
sive sector. It was not his intention that this be a flabby 
sector with low productivity per man or per unit of 
capital. Such items as the electrification of processes, 
the increased efficiency of tools with which the labour 
could work, the provision of higher skills to workers 
through investment in man, through better training 
programmes, better supervision and better manage¬ 
ment—these concepts were not averse to Gandhian 
philosophy. In the absence of Gandhian formulations, 
it is conceivable that this country would have gone on 
the road'towards mechanisation and more capital-in¬ 
tensive methods a little faster than it has actually done. 
N^ist tracts of Indian industry not only in rural areas 
hut in urban sectors too, have remained labour inten- 
vive. But in all probability, the efficiency of labom has 
not risen as much as Gandhiji might had expected and 
desired, barring in some sectors of the economy. 

There is this efficient sector 

One of the relatively efficient sectors today compared 
to its own pa.st, is the production of handicrafts and 
handiooms. In this sector, quite often, technology has 
improved, new processes have been discovered, improv¬ 
ed raw material is being used, new designs and patterns 
have emerged and organisation has &en toned up. 
Thanks to some vision in the policy making circle in 
this area, many handicrafts have not only survived 
within the countrj' but have also made an in-road into 
the demand patterns of foreign countries; sometimes 
their uniqueness, sometimes their high aesthetic stan¬ 
dards and sometimes the quality of production has 
attracted wide attention both within and outside the 
country and the sector has not only survived but also 
gained in strength. The same is true of items like 
carpets and leather goods which have made big in-roads 
in the world markets. 

Perhaps the greatest thing that has happened in India 
since the middle of the 1970’s and is happening today 
in a big way is the emergence of the public sector pro¬ 
grammes of rural and urban development, focussing 
generally on the poorer sections of the community and 
attempting to lift up the down-trodden economicallv 
from l»low the poverty line to above if. All in all. 
Gandhiji would have been delighted at the approaches 


in these programmes. These include the Integrated 
Rural Development Programme (IRDP), the JNatioual 
Rural Employment Programme (NREP), the Minimum 
Needs Programme, the Integrated Child Development 
Programme, the Tribal Development Programme and 
so on. 

The 20-poiut programme 

The overall caption for these programmes is the 
20-point programme. Now the essential feature oi these 
programmes is that they focus on the poor, both rural 
anu urban. Down-trodcien tamiUes and mdiviauafe, well 
below the poverty line, are sought to be selected and 
are then given subsidies to provide them with capital 
in order that they join productive activity pertinent to 
that area. The activities are to generate output and 
income tor (he family and the individual. Real output 
generation and asset formation are the watchwords of 
these programmes and it is for the first time that 
economic plaiming is really focussing on rural and 
urban development in the lower strata of society. 

The Gandhian (xmeern about the uplift of the down¬ 
trodden segments of Indian society is very much evi¬ 
dent in the 20-pomt programme. That concern and 
the felt needs of the people for gainful employment and 
a minimum income are the mam motivations for the 
operation of these great programmes. As these pro¬ 
grammes are very young, there are, of course, many 
lacunae in these ventures. Sometimes the families are 
not being rightly selected with due regard to their 
down-troddenness; sometimes the activities chosen arc 
not the best and not exactly in line with the resource 
availability, (he local talent and the local requirements; 
sometimes the subsidies provided are not adequate and 
more often than not adequate infrastructures for pro- 
dueiion, processing and marketing do not exist. 

One of the basic points in these programmes is their 
linkage with the banking sector and the provision of 
credit in addition to the subsidies. Irregularity in the 
provision of credit and in other aspects of the ojKra- 
tion of these programmes have been coming to light, 
but most of these can be corrected. As the evaluation 
and monitoring of these programmes proceed, it is 
certain that the programmes will improve in their per¬ 
formance and in their utility to the poorer sections of 
our people. 

All in Gandhian spirit 

These programmes are very much in the Gandhian 
spirit. But the next stages in these programmes will 
probably be more so in that spirit. As far as one can 
tell, linkag-s of these great rural development pro¬ 
grammes with the agricultural sector are going to grow 
the desilting of tanks with the help of rural labour, the 
digging of weUs, the construction of field channels, the 
levelling, bunding and drainage of lands, the fencing 
of farms may well be an important aspect of the NREP, 
the National Rural Employment Programme. 

Another direction that these programmes may take 
would be to focus attention on the village artisans and 
craftsmen, who have so far been neglected in our 
planning system—the village carpenter, tlic metal 
worker, the tanner, the cobbJci the smith}, ilie silver¬ 
smith, the (lai, the vaieJ, the weaver, the spinner and 
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^ makers of handicraft, may well come iQi for serious 
aitenuon. inese are the pfotessions mat have sustained 
toe xnoiaa viuage on meu shoulders tot centutim and 
^e ate the people atwut which oandhian economics 
was twmeted. ho tar it had been imphcnly assumed 
that these sKills and protessioos will not be able to 
wiihsuind me market toices and mat mcy may fall 
by me way-side. Ihis would seem to be utterly untrue. 
Vvim a technical upgradation ot meir skills, me pro¬ 
vision ot more ettective tools, the electrihcation of pro- 
cessess, me extension among rural people ot experts 
from me coimuuniiy puly-iewnmcs, me ill’s me in¬ 
dustrial Irammg Institutes and the TKYSEM pro¬ 
grammes, mere can be an efiective upgradation of rural 
tecnnulogy. if we combine with this, me provision of 
resources fhiough me pfanning process and the impart¬ 
ing of management skills (from organisaiion like me 
Rural Management Institute, as at Anand) me quality 
ot rural production can improve phenomenally costs 
can be reduced, returns enhweed and me marketability 
ot rural producion can become e&ective not only in the 
Indian urban market centres but mdeed in countries 
far and away. It is essentially a question of enhanemg 
the volume of production per worker, per unit of time, 
and improving me quality of output. All this is on the 
cards and certainly not beyond early possibility; and 
all this, indeed, is in the Gtuidhian way. 

Considering mat me total size of me Sixm Five Year 
Plan IS around Ks. l,UU,oUU crorcs and the bcnehciary- 
otiented programmes taken togemer amount to some- 
ming around Rs. 2S,000 crores, we can see that a big 
dent can be made into rural poverty. These program¬ 
mes, if toned up elliciently, can not only turn out to 
be me greatest anti-poverty instrument that mankind 
had known, but can attract world atiention. But much 
has to happen before this statement can become true. 
Apart from human energy and conventional forms of 
encr^ like electrification, mere has to emerge an ex¬ 
tensive suppfy of unconventional forms of energy like 
solar energy and energy from Wo-mass before mese 
programmes can become really effective. But once this 
happens, limitless possibilities will emerge. 

Gandhi was for “moderate 
industrialisation*’ 

Gan^an economics wa^ never against moderate 
industrialisation. Gandhiji knew that the main felt need 
of me people is income-generating types of employ¬ 
ment and mat employment emerges when capital goods, 
i.e. goods which produce more goals, expand sizeably. 
^ter all, in Gandhiji’s days major industrialists and 
industrial houses already existed and Gandhiji was ih 
touch wim them. He only wanted me industrial com¬ 
munity to work as “Trustees” of me people. They had 
to botoer about public interest and provi^ employ¬ 
ment to me masses in their industrial organizahons. 
AMiough Indian industry has been providmg massive 
employment both in me public and the private sector 
and many firms have been looking after meir workers 
quite effectively, providing heaim facilities and other 
social amenities it is doubtful whether all this can be 
taken to have fulfilled the role of trusteeship which 
Gandhiji had envisaged. But the cluster is not yet 
closed. 


The companies and the corporations can play a 
major role m providmg iknning faciiities to a iatge 
number of workers, heaim and educational facilittes 
and training programmes tor skill fotmatim. Th^ can 
team up with umversities and technical training insti¬ 
tutes oy provnoing scholarships by indicaung me 
Lnes of training required by the market and by i»o- 
viding some the training in their own establislunents. 
They can also absorb a large number of trained man¬ 
power and team up wim government institutions in 
idult educatipn programmes. Companies: and corpora¬ 
tions, both pubhc and private, can provide larger funds 
for R&O and assist in me development of tecnnologies 
relevant for small scale industry and me rural indust^. 
They can also assist in the diffusion of technologies 
in agriculture as well as industrial sectors and all this 
could be in fulfilment of toe Trusteeship role. L 


Over five lakh leprosy patients identified 

THE NATIONAL LEPROSY ERADICATION 
PROGRAMME WHICH has been assigned me top¬ 
most priority in the heafth scheme following me re¬ 
commendations of me Swaminaman Committee has 
been given an additional allocation of Rs. 50 crores 
for the remaining period of the Vlth Plan, bringing me 
total to Rs. 90 crores. 

Over five lakh cases of leprosy patients have been 
identified in 1982-83. Of mese 4.86 lakh patients have 
been brought under treatment. This is in keeping with 
the objective of achieving 50 per cent reduction in the 
existing leprosy prevalence rate, infection rate and 
deformities rate. 


Maharashtra bags first prize for best per¬ 
formance in family welfare 

THE FIRST PRI2£ of Rs. 2.5 crores for best per¬ 
formance in Family Welfare for me year 1982-83 has 
been awarded to me State of Maharashtra in group ‘A’ 
by the Ministry of Health and Family Welfare. The 
second prize of Rs. 1.00 crore in me same group has 
been awarded to toe State of Haryana. 

Maharashtra has' led with a record 6.22 lakh steri¬ 
lisations, 0.88 lakh Intra Uterus Device {I.U.D.) in¬ 
sertions, 3.01 lakh conventional contraceptive users 
and 0.54 lakh oral pill users in 1982-83. Harymia 
recorded 0.86 lakh sterilisations, 0,38 lakh I.UJ>. in¬ 
sertions, 1.55 conventional contraceptive users and 
1000 oral pill users. 

These prizes have been awarded following the 
announcement of cash awards to States for best per¬ 
formance in Family Welfare by Shri B. Shankaranand, 
Union Minister for Health and Family Welfare in 
February mis year. □ 
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Relevance of Gandhi in 
economic planning 


No, not so, argues 
Prof. Sethi 


Prof. J.D. Sethi 


“My answer is no. The very fact that the 
antipoverty 20-point programme has not 
made any appreciable dent on poverty re¬ 
veals the widening gulf between the Gand- 
hian principles and the planning mech- 
anism’^, says the author, and adds '‘^planning 
could also prove counter-productive if 
people, given the task of planning ana 
implementing, were not sufficiently trained 
or committed." 


THERE IS A STRAIGHT ANSWER to the ques- 
tion which the Editor of Yojna has put to me : 
whether or not there exists any Gandhian principle in 
the framework of Indian planning and more parti¬ 
cularly in the Sixth Piste Year Plan. The answer 
simply is in the negative. There is nothing of sub¬ 
stance in the Sixth Plan document that can be spe¬ 
cifically called Gandhian. One may be tempted to 
classify as Gandhian some of the anti-poverty pro¬ 
grammes enumerated in the 20-Point programme. 
But the very fact that these programmes have hot 
made any appreciable dent on poverty in India re¬ 
veals the widening plf between the Gandhian {vin- 
ci|des and the Pknning mechanisms. 


The Government can take shelter under the plea 
that programmes have been drawn with good inten¬ 
tions and that something has gone wrong with their 
implementation but no serious economist can stap- 
port that kind of an explanation because making of 
policies and their impleracntution in modem bureau¬ 
cracies are two sides of the same coin. There are 
too many parasitic elements mediating between the 
nrogrammes and the people or what are called the 
target groups. 

However, there is one rart of the Gandhian pro- 
xis which mitrht be of value to tho'e who wish deve¬ 
lopment to go in the right direction as well as take 
part in it. When the British colonialists started 
nrogrammes of rural development in Tfdia, the osten¬ 
sible aim was to helta the mral people but the real 
purpose was to strengthen thosp classes which snn- 
ported the colonial system. Gandhi did not reject 
the proerammes. He took it up and through It so 
massively mobilised the people for independence 
struggle that even the British did not understand 
what was happening. Therefore if the Govtemment 
is faltering in giving a proper thrust to the 20- 
Point programme which is meant for the poor, then 
those who wish the restructuring of Indian policy 
and economy on Gandhian lines could take teip this 
programme for implementation in the ri^t way. 
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The trouble is that few people in this country 
have applied their minds as to what the Gandhian 
planning pn'inciples are. Indeed very little work 
has been done on the Gandhian economic model, 
largely because of the prejudices against Gandhi 
held in the West, whether from Marxist, Keynesian 
or Liberal mainstream. Therefore, the best 1 can 
do is to briefly state some of the important Gandhi¬ 
an oranisational principles so that the Plan¬ 
ning Commission may consider them for the fram¬ 
ing of Seventh Five Year Plan. 

The Gandhian concept 

Economic planning has come to be universally 
accepted as a necessary part of social decision mak¬ 
ing and realisation of national or sectoral goals. It 
is inconceivable that modern economies or produc¬ 
tion units can work without some kind of planning. 
Wc need not indulge in semantic.s to prove that ordi¬ 
nary household also plans its expenditures and re¬ 
source allocation. We limit our discussion to the 
general planning of the economy over a wide spect¬ 
rum, from the macro to the micro. But it mbst 
be emphatically stated that in Gandhian planning, 
need-based expenditure planning of a family plays 
a critical role. 

The concept of planning became popular in the 
posf-War IT jperiod. Planning agencies and plan¬ 
ning commissions were set bp in many countries, 
particularly in the developing countries. It was 
soon found that planning cauld also be counter-pro¬ 
ductive and its objectives and scope were not pro¬ 
perly delimited or if people given the task of plan¬ 
ning were not suffic’cntlv trained or committed For 
instance bureaucracies proliferate not because tbev 
are more committed or anx'ous to achieve national 
oblecti\*es but because it gives them power over 
others. Politicians talk about planning from house¬ 
tops less out of knowledge or commitment and more 
for prorgpanda purposes. Economists and other 
social tcientisfs can draw up model of planning bv 
So much loading the phrase other things remaining 
the same that models are reduced to pure algebraic 
cxerci'es and extremely distanced from reality. 

Of course we have the proverbial haters of all 
planning. For them planning not only is a viola¬ 
tion of economic laws and freedom of economic 
choice but also noses a threat to political va’ues. 
We need not bother ourselves about such extreme 
views. Nevertheless, since ptanninc has been ac¬ 
companied by proliferation of governmental bureau¬ 
cracy. relative shift of power from the inslitutioiB 
of civil society to the state can he. a source of worry, 
about the erosion of human freedom. How to inte¬ 
grate the planning principle with other organisation¬ 
al principles and cherished values remains n<3t only 
the unresolved problem but has beoome the crisis 
point of modem sodieties. 

Gandhian framework 

Gandhi alone met this challenge of integration. 
Before delineatit^ upon his approach, it must be 


stressed at the beginning that Gandhian jdanning 
and its concepts are diametrically opposed to the 
Marxist, the Keynesian, Liberal Capitalist, Nebru- 
vian (mixed Marxist-Liberal) or any othw well- 
known planning model that we know of or has been 
experimented with. Anyone who is a purveyor of 
these models or has a blind faith in them cannot 
possibly accept the Gandhian framework of plan¬ 
ning. 

The difference essentially arises from the Ntery 
definition of economics. For Gandhi, there is no 
such thing as pure economic man or economic acti¬ 
vity and therefore there is no such thing 
as a pure science of economics. He mildly 
reminds us of Adam Smith, Sismonde. Rus- 
kin and one or two other economists who had stood 
outside the mainstream economics. Economic and 
ethics must form one whole in the formulation of 
development and planning strategies. Economics is 
as much considered with utility as with self-actu- 
lisation 

If planning for the economic man has been too 
difficult and too complex, how can there be plan¬ 
ning for a “larger” man ? Surely within the spect¬ 
rum of usually accepted models of planning there is 
none which can cope with this task. Yet the prob¬ 
lem has to be pinned down and it dan be done so by 
clearly defining relevant organisational principles. 
These organisational principles ccrtainlv go beyond 
merely stating or structuring some ideal property 
relations around which model planning revolves. 

Those who did write about what they call Gan¬ 
dhian planning, bavc also not done justice to Gandhj 
because few have really understood his methodologv 
for planning of economic life. For instance, the 
late Shriman Narayati hurriedly wrote a book on 
Gandhian Planning in 1944 when the debate on 
planning became fashionable, and was credited with 
having intemreted Gandhian planning. In my view 
he misread Gandhi despite his best attempts to catch 
the spirit of Gandhi. His limitation was that he 
was not a trained economist. Gandhi while writ¬ 
ing an introduction to that book was somewhat am¬ 
bivalent. 

He wrote, “I am sorry to have to say that I have 
not gone through the treatise with the attention it 
desers'es. Nevertheless I have read enough of it to 
be able to sav that he has not mis-interpreted me in 
any way.” The question was interpretation or mis¬ 
interpretation is different from that of adequad;^. 
Shriman Naravan could not catch up with the radi- 
calisation of Gandhi’s ideas that began in the nuddle 
of thirties. Besides, after being released from jail 
in 1943 Gandhi plunged into political battle and 
did not have time for economic theorising. 

The three problems 

AH economic systems revolve around three prob¬ 
lems ; production, exchange and distribution. It is 
only in terms of these that the planning processes 
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«re also explained. With c«gud to pcoductini and 
piodectioo jdanmag, the usual organisatkmal ptin- 
cipk) is eitto market mdc^ianism or a state-run sys* 
tem for socialism, fascism or mixed economy. The last 
one was adopted by India after Gandhi. To Gandhi 
all three were variants of the same principle because 
ncme of them dealt with the qw»ti<m of production 
by the masses as against mass production. 

liooioaily, the non-Gandliian models have faUen 
into traps that they laid for one another. State 
ownership denies the market principle and substitu¬ 
tes it for total planning. The corporate sector 
jointly determines its planning procedures foi the pro¬ 
duction and costs as well as profits but without any 
explicit macro planning. But just as the nationali¬ 
sation of means of production degenerated into the 
emergence of a bureaucratic class which monopolised 
not only decisions about production and prohts, 
wages, etc. but also political power, the corporate 
system too drastically curtailed competitioa to pre¬ 
cisely do the same. Ironically, the communist 
nations are searching for some rdevant market prin¬ 
ciple and the capitalist system for planning a welfare 
statism. That is why the problems of investment 
planning, delemi(ination of priorities, technology 
choices are becoming similar in both systems. It is 
not surprising that both systems while improving the 
technological base of their respective production sys¬ 
tems are creating problems of multiple alienation on 
the onq hand and total militarisation on the other. 
Both are ruled by highly structured military-indus¬ 
trial complexes. 

In the entire developed world technology and plan¬ 
ning of the economic system can ensure adequate 
production for all. But excess production has pro¬ 
duced a massive sense of relative deprivation and 
terrible fear of one society pitted against the other. 
No wonder the military planning and war strategies 
of the US and Soviet Union are also exactly the 
same. Indeed the organisational principles of their 
military and economic planning flow from one 
another. 

The trusteeship principle 

The most crucial organisational principle ofi the 
Gandhian planning, as op^sed to all the prevailing 
principles is the trusteeship principle. It is not sur¬ 
prising that it is rejected by both the capitalists and 
the communists. Trusteeship accepts the existence 
of both private as well as public ownership for a 
fairly long periodi until both get dissolved into final 
and total trusteeship. But it should not be confus¬ 
ed with mixed economy which has no theory. During 
the intervening period, enterprise planning will pro¬ 
vide partnership for all concerned. Trusteeship 
alone provides the true socialisation principle. Sta¬ 
tism and corporate system have got perverted be¬ 
cause the respective enterprises have not known how 
to socialise themselves through common ownership. 
Common ownership is one in which the owners, the 
managers, the workers, the consumers and the com- 
monity at large all jointly take all decisions. In 


fact, ti Mtt eA ^ p aad common owner^, as sdtupiy 
itistiiianlshed fnm naflonalisatiou is the ideohqQr of 
Ganmian idaimb|)i;. 

According to non-Gandhian models, production, 
whether at the macro or at the micro level, is under¬ 
taken to meet a certain peidcived,, expressed or pro¬ 
jected demand. This is a h^f-truth. Produc¬ 
tion itself creates demand particularly 
(f pressure propaganda is pressed into service. There 
i.<i a circularity between demand and supply. Gandhi 
broke this circularity and made the human needs as 
the primary determinants of all production. These 
needs were exogenously determined, by biological, 
social and other requirements. All production 
which is putside the framework of human needs will 
have to be sanctioned on what Maslow calls the 
Deficiency Principle. 

In other words, threre will be a liicrachy of needs 
and planning would require production to conform 
to this hierarchy. No prevailing planning system 
even if ultimately satisfying the basic needs of the 
people starts with this hypothesis. That is why 
every system is wasteful, inequitous and final gene¬ 
rator of artifiicial demands and has well entrenched 
pockets of poverty which is another name of denial 
of human needs. Instead, consumerism has over¬ 
taken every human value everywhere, in capitalist, 
communist and developing countries. The fight 
against consumerism cannot be conducted outside the 
framework of planning for needs. 

The bitter truth of the aforementioned statement 
appears in the form of unsuccessful attempts on the 
part of the environmental movements, which have 
widely proliferated, to slop the depredation of the 
mother earth. So long as the economic system it¬ 
self is dominated by donsumerism and technological 
determinism environmental planning is just not pos¬ 
sible. The US is spending 15 billion dollars a year 
in order to create technologies that will fight techno¬ 
logies of depredation. Industrialisation in Europe 
has now brought the shocking news that nearly one- 
third of trees of Europe are dying because of indus- 
tiial pollution and use of chemicals in agriculture. 

Appropriate technology 

An essential principle of Gandhian planning is 
what is popularly called Appropriate Technology. 
This word is much misused because it has no clear 
definition. Technology is appropriate not only to 
the resource availability but also to the demand pat¬ 
tern. If needs instead of wants constitute the de¬ 
mand and if full employment is guaranteed, the 
choices ampng given technologies get narrowed. But 
we have a far more domplex problem; technology it¬ 
self becomes a substitute for resources and determines 
demand pattern. This is called technological deter¬ 
minism. An appropriate technology in Gandhian 
sense is one which, besides fully utilising or augment¬ 
ing the existing resources and even letting and re¬ 
moving the relative scarcity of a resource, will keep 
it ne^-determined, be they needs of the individu^ 
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^ the society. The crucM Gandhian piiacipk is 
uiat tec^oiogy stiouid not violate in any way the 
pimapie ot creation oi a non>vioieat and non- 
expioiuve socieiy. Certainty no iecnn|Ulo^ would 
he acceptable to Ganuhi wnich in toe name of imr 
piotiog me productivity will alienate man eitnei 
ironi other men or from naiuie ui irom himself, 
llmrefore, the <:cope and oemiiiiun oi appiopriaie 
teconoiogy m economic planning must be appropria¬ 
tely understood betore one tiiej. to operutionali^e it. 

Toe crucial ditference 

There is a funduiucnial diliereace between Ciandh- 
lan planning and all other piaiinmg m another 
crucial way. Wheicas geueially planning is accept¬ 
ed as means or insiiumeui lor actiieving some eco¬ 
nomic oojeoiivcs such as desired mvcstnicut pattern, 
growth rate, eniployiueni, price stabuity, etc., the 
vjrandmaa planning and tne resultant economic sys¬ 
tem are Doth means not ends. This end is self- 
accuaiisation lior which highest priority has to be 
given to the removal of poverty und uneuiployiucui. 
All other oojeciives are suDjcci to the achievement 
of these two because no sell-actualisation is leasi- 
ble in conditions of poverty and joblessness. In lacl, 
right to work in Gandhian planmng is a fundamen¬ 
tal right as also is the obligation to work at the same 
tunc. Rights and duties are inseparable. The pre- 
xcrcnce for labuur-mtcnsive projects arises from the 
view that unemployment and poverty are sUuctutal 
problems and therctoi'e need a ‘leasible maximum 
weightage to labour-intensive activities within the in- 
tbstment mix.” 

Soviet planning by design and capitalist plaiming 
by the cbmpulsions of market forces have led to seU- 
tleterminmg and self-sustaining high capital-inten¬ 
sity and high capital accumulation for maximising 
either national surplus or total profit. Technologi¬ 
cal developments too have by and large pushed the 
system in the same direction. The longer the hori¬ 
zon, the greater the need for capital accumulation. 
Employment bewmes a residual, for even the Keyns- 
sian employment theory which is the only explicit 
theory of employment is relevant to the study. In 
Gandhian planning, capital-intensity is not only sub¬ 
ject to full employment but also conditions of ap¬ 
propriate technology. Significantly, time horizon 
will also have to be shortened in order not to allow 
capital overtake labour. 

In Gandhian framework, sectoral planning is made 
.mbservient to spatial planning. The Gandhian space 
IS determined by the self-sufficiency of clusters of 
units which are organised over a given space. The 
most important planning unit is the village. The 
Gandhian village is not a simple collection of houses 
and dirty lanes and ill educated and ill-fed people, 
ft is self-ordained community of educated, fully emp¬ 
loyed, artistic, socially conscious and spiritually 
developed people. Its size is determined by the two 
principles : political and economic. Politically, the 
tillage community will be the basic unit for Participa¬ 


tory Democracy, as distinguished from Representa- 
uve i^emuciucy we know or, 1 . 6 , all iia members wiU 
oe (urecuy pdruetpaung id uU uecisions including 
uecjsiuns on pmnumg. in economic hie, it wth be 
luuy coupextuivciy orgamsed and provide most of its 
bOAic needs, beciucui benaviour and equuibrium 
Will result from uus priucipie ot seit-siuhcieucy. 

bread’labour 

Gandhi's village, as an ceouomic and planning 
units, will have 10 saiisty requuements of the 
Gandhian concepts. A village certainly wdl not 
nave laige scale mdustries but it will have all those 
technologies which euhaacc the value of Idc. ihe 
essential prmciple of village piaamng is that every¬ 
body will have to work nut only with bram but with 
hands also. Bread-labour is a fundamental 
Gandhian concept which must planners and econo¬ 
mists have not even hcaid of. biiice every body will 
also directly panicipale in the decision making, he 
will assume the role of value-creator. In other 
words, members of village community will be en¬ 
gaged in sell-defining and self-actualisation. Service 
to others will be one mescupabk Imk between people. 

Sometimes people call Gandhian planning de- 
centrahsed plauomg. As such the phrase has no 
meaning, it has a meaning in the sense mentioned 
above, namely, that within a society in which there 
arc many centralised agencies, new planning mecha¬ 
nism wiJJ have to be structured in which people, as 
grpups, plan for themselves. If bureaucracy con¬ 
tinues to plan both for the centre and the local 
level, as we find the situation in India, it is not de¬ 
centralised planning. Deceiiiralised planning would 
mean shortening the distance between those who 
wield power and the institutions of civil |society. The 
dynamics of the Gandhian planning is that a limited 
number of decisions will be left for the top. This 
also implies that optimum degree of self-sufficiency 
would be available to each layer of the economy. 

If the distance between the power wielders and 
social groups has to be reduced it can be done 
through shifting the direction of decision making . 
Instead of decision making being a process moving 
from top to bottom it has to be reversed, namely, 
to bottom-upward. Planning system is always a 
two-way process of decision makmg and fc^-badc 
but in the prevailing situation decisions are taken at 
the top and the feed-back is expected from the 
bottom in order to revise the decisions. In the 
Gandhian planning, the decisions would be made at 
all the levels but the demand and objectives would 
be first assessed at tbe lowest social unit and then 
transmitted upward. 

Planning at the bottom 

In fact in the final analysis there should be very 
little of planning at the top and most of it would bo 
at the bottom. This is the meaning of decentralise 
ed planning and not in any abstract sense. There 
would certainly be areas of development whiiffi will 
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be of the national signifuiance and in respect of 
^ich the economies of scal^ become fanportant, for 
instance, railways, steel production, heavy engineer¬ 
ing, etc. In such cases national planning would be 
important. Even in these cases the same decisions 
will ne made by the lower units as much as by the 
planners at the top. 

At ilic micro lc\'el of planning, except for the very 
small and the veiy big units, production for most 
others will have to be organist in cooperative units. 
Wc know enough about the traditional cooperativo 
prindple but it is neither good nor adequate and 
therefore needs further elaboration. But that teed 
not hold us here. Tliis prindple applies everywhere, 
to industry, agriculture, trade, services, etc. Wc do 
not have to turn right now the whole system over to 
cooperativisation but large chunks can be transform¬ 
ed. 

For instance b the Indian agriculture, thrcc-fiourihs 
of households ow'n only Icsi than one-quarter of 
land- Tlicsc houscliolds arc composed of landless 
labourers, small and marginal farmers. Leaving out 
capitalist and family fami< f^r some more fbae, the 
re.st must be organised into cooperatives for both 
agriculture and non-agriculture. N^orc than employ¬ 
ment in agriculture, they need uon-agricultural emp¬ 
loyment. Co-operativisation docs not mean that all 
.small units of land must be merged into a few big 
farms, In fact, the other Gandhian principle which 
rejects “bigness” as such would not permit such a 
merger. The unit of cultivation will be small though of 
economic si/e. But the whole economic life will be or¬ 
ganised on cooperative principle. Cottage industries 
will always be loc.itcd in the cottages for production 
purposes but everything else connected with them will 
be managed through the cooperatives. 

This terrible confusion 

Let me refer in passing to the importance of this 
principle with regard to the terrible confusion that 
exists over issues of environmental protection, sup- 
frty of fuel wooel for the village, the pastures, soil, 
forestry, etc. None of these problems can be solv¬ 
ed by itself. Each problem belongs to a common 
pool o3 problems and the cooperativisation principle 
is the right framework withb which alone these prob¬ 
lems can be tackled and true planning not pnly of 
agriculture but the entire rural life (fan be made 
possible. 

If the Soviet c.xperiment with cooperativt.s has 
failed, it is for exogenous reasons : the undemocra¬ 
tic character of the economic life, Stalb’s attempts 
to accelerate industrialisation at the cost of agricul¬ 
ture, total denial of market principles and, indeed, 
•» ir*^^^*™*'^*^** entire cooperative principle 

Itself. But there was also an endogenous reason, 
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namely, the t*urnbg of cooperatives into Collectives 
and Introducmg industrial principle of state enter¬ 
prise into them. 

In the final analysis, in the framework of Gandhian 
political, economy and planning, after some taitial 
stages <rf development have been completed the role 
of th: state' has to decline so much so that ultimate¬ 
ly it has to wither away. Gandhi like Marx bcliev- 
ftl that the state is the concentration of coercive 
powers. For that reason, a non-violent society can¬ 
not acc^t the finality of the 'tate. The state wcjuld 
be asked to play a cruCial but dynamically a diminish¬ 
ing role. Othenvisc it would remain a threat, to 
human freedom and sclf-actuali<ation. The short- 
run nrlc of the state is significant for removing the 
existing distortions, inequalities and exploitation. 
Therefore, the state has to perform a double role, 
namely, to plan economic and social development in 
the interest of the people and abo liquidate itself 
slowly for the same reason so that planning becomes 
a part of life of those for whom the planning is de¬ 
signed. Tn other words, the central organising and 
dynamic principle of Gandhian planning is that 
planning by one 'ct for another is to change to 
planning by the set or sub-set for itself. □ 


Solar energy for limber seasoning 


SOLAR ENERGY, already being put to variety of 
uses, is now to be used also for seasoning limber 
w'hich lends better service life to the wood. 

.A solar timber seasoning kiln sponsored and financed 
by the Department of Non-Coventiona! Energy Sources 
of the Ministry of Energy was inaugurated at Okhla 
recently by the Union Minister of State for Industry, 
Shri S. M. Krishna. The kiln is being operated by the 
National Small Iiulustrics Corporation. 

Big timber indu.stries usUalfy use steam heated timber 
seasoning kilns consuming large amounts of conven¬ 
tional energy sources like coal, oil or electricity. The 
economics of steam heated timber kiln makes it pro¬ 
hibitive for small scale operations compeUing most saw 
inHls or small furniture manufacturing units to opt for 
open air timber seasoning or natural timber seMoning 
which suffers from many disadvantages including the 
pronged period of sea.soning and blocking of capital on 
that account. 

The Department of Non-Conventional Energy 
Sources has already sponsored six similar kilns in the 
country and nine more solar kilns are expected to be 
installed during the current financial year. □ 
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Energy scene in India 

S.R. Das 


The energy needs by the end of the century 
would be of stupendous nature. Main¬ 
taining the equilibrium between demand for 
and supply of energy needs would pose a 
serious challenge to the nation in the coming 
years. Therefore^ the author argues, the 
energy plamieis would have to initiate ac¬ 
tion right from now to formulate longterm 
supply measures so that they are not caught 
napping at that time. 


SINCE INDEPENDENCE and the advent of 
planned development of our economy, the Indian 
energy scene has undergone a distinct Change. In 
overall tcims, the reliance on traditional or non-com¬ 
mercial forms of energy has gradually declined over 
the years and consequently the share of modem com¬ 
mercial forms of energy has steadily increased. WhDe 
the industrial and transportation sectors have deve¬ 
loped and flourished mainly based on commercial 
encrg>', the agridultural sector, which depended exclu¬ 
sively on anhnate forms of energy, has been grad¬ 
ually shifting to the use of oil and clcclricity as a 
result of modernisation of agricultural practices. 
Thus, the preference towards commercial forms of 
energy has resulted in manifold increase in its de¬ 
mands. The growth rate of commercial energy con¬ 
sumption ha.s, therefore, been outpacing the overall 
growth of the economy of our country. GDP elasti¬ 
city Or elasticity of energy consumption to economic 
growth (defined as the ratio of the percentage per 
year increase of total commercial energy consump¬ 
tion over a period to the percentage per year increase 
in GDP over the same pisriod) varied sharply in the 
different periods as would be seen from the follow¬ 
ing table : 


Table-1 


Energy-GDP Elasticity Co-efBcients in India 


Period 

Eocrgy/DGP elasti- 


city Coefljctait 

1953-54 to 19(50-61 

1.95 

1960-61 10 1965-66 

2.63 

1965-66 to 1970-71 

1.24 

1970-71 to 1975-76 

1.86 


It is a cause of legitimate national pride that over 
this period of thirty years after independence, India 
has become self-reliant in respect of all forms of 
energy except oil which we are compelled to import 
to meet our requirements. 

Trends in energy consumption 

The most striking feature of India's energy Bdece 
is the importance still played by the non-commercial 
forms of energy thou^ its share has declined fnym 
abotit 75 per cent in early 50’s to about 59 per cent 
at present in terms of heat content. The non-cem- 
mcrcial forms of energy is mainly used in the house 
hold sector, particularly in the rural sector of Indian 
economy. 

The trend in the vse of commercial forms of energy 
by ultimate consumers in our country is presented 
below : 


Table-2 

Direct Consii]ii|)tioii of ronmeiTlal Eowgy by attlmatc 
CoamMrs 


Year 



Coal* 

(Million 

Tonnes) 

Oil 

(Million 

Tonnes) 

Electri¬ 

city 

(GWH) 

1953-54 . 



28 7 

3.6 

•?.6 

1954-56 



28.8 

4.7 

9.5 

1960-61 



40.4 

6.7 

16.9 

1965-66 . 



51.8 

9.9 

30.6 

1970-71 



51.4 

15.0 

48.7 

1973-74 



57.3 

16.7 

56.2 

1975-76 



71.0 

17.8 

66,0 

1980-81 



73.0 

24.0 

90.0 


♦Direct use (excludes use of coal and oil products for power 
g enera tion and use of oil as RBF.) 
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From the closer lo(& of 'the ciOiisuizyMion pattern, 
the most significant feature which attracts immediate 
attention is that the two decades prior to the oil 
crisis, witnessed a gradual decline of coal as a direct 
source of ener^ and growing preference towards oil 
and electricity. During the period 1953-54 to 1973- 

74 the consumption of coal, oil and electricity 
by ^ ultimate consumers inc!reased at an average 
annual growth rate of 3,5 pet cent, 7.9 per cent a^ 
10.8 per cent respectively per annum. The changes 
in the pattern of commercial energy consumption 
since 1973 is noteworthy. There was a sp^t in 
coal consumption in 1974-75 and 1975-76, though 
it was levell^ afterwards. On the other hand, there 
was practically no growth in oil consumption in 1974 

75 and 1975-76 mainly because of paucity of sup¬ 
ply, various conservation methods adopted and subs¬ 
titution of oil by coal, wherever possible. However, 
it has picked up again. The buoyancy in consump¬ 
tion of oil in recent years was mainly because of 
increased use of oil for i^icultutal purposes. The 
consumption of electricity has also slowed down to 
some extent but this can be attributed to shortages 
in some parts of the country since the later part of 
the 4th Five Year Plan. 

The following table gives a fair idea about con- 
.sumption of energy by various sectors of the econo¬ 
my during 1975-76 and 1978-79 : 


TABLE 3 

ConsmnptkMi of Cooucerdat Energy by rarioos sectors 


Sceior 

Coal 

Oil 

• 

Electricity 

1975- t978- 
76 79@ 

1975- 

76 

1978- 

79® 

1975- 

76 

1978- 

79® 

Household 

. 5.1 

5.8 

33.7 

20.3 

8.8 

9.1 

Agriculture 

— 


8.0 

13.7 

13.2 

14.2 

Industries 

. 71.9 

73.4 

6.4 

6.4 

65.6 

63.8 

Transport 

. 20.3 

18 0 

58.9 

52.4 

2.9 

3 J 

Olliers 

. 2,7 

2,8 

3.0 

4.2 

9.5 

9.8 


•Relates only to energy use. 

@Figurcs for 1978-79 are provisional. 


Data regarding consumption of non-commercial 
forms of energy is very scanty. One estimate placed 
the fuelwood consumptipn in 1975-76 at 133 million 
tonnes, agricultural waste at 41 mUiion tonnes and 
cow dung cakes at 73 million tonnes. A recent 
sam{de survey carried out on a countrywide basis 
has placed the fuelwood consumption in 1978-79 at 
96 million tonnes, agricultural wastes at 31 million 
tonnes and cow dung cakes at 72 million tonnes. 

Energy resources 
Coal 

India is endowed with sizeable reserves of coal and 
thus Coal has been the most important sduice of 
commercial energy supply to our country. The re¬ 
serves of coal in seams upto a depth of 600 n'<**ies 
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and thickness of 1.2 metres ate placed at 85450 
million tonnes out of which 24600 million tonnes 
beloi^ to the “proved” category, 37885 million 
torn'iCs “indkateJ” category and the balance “inbo^ 
ed” reserves. Taking into consideration the grow¬ 
ing importance of coal reserves, investigations were 
carried out to locate coal extending the depth of 
seams upto 1200 metres and the nmmum thickness 
of the seam to 0.5 mctie. The results indicated that 
the reserves could be augmeuted by 26200 million 
tonnes. Taking into account all these factors, the 
gross coal reserve of our cwuitry could be estimated 
at about 111,700 million tounes. India’s reserve of 
Prime Coking Coal, however, is limited to about 
6000 million tormes. About 16,500 million tennes 
belong to the medium and semi and weekly ccking 
varieties. The balance of abdut 89000 million tonnes 
belong to the non-coking variety. India is also 
endowed with a lignite deposit of about 2000 million 
tonnes. The location of the coal reserves are locat¬ 
ed in the areas starting from the Damodar valley 
in Bihar and West Bengal to Sone and Hasdeo Val¬ 
leys in Madhya Pradesh, Wain Ganga and Wardha 
Valleys in Eastern Maharashtra and lower Godavari 
Valley in Andhra Pradesh. A major coal field near 
Talcher in Dhenkanal District of Orissa and a few 
smaller reserves in the North-Eastern has also been 
discovered. The lignite deposits are mainly concen¬ 
trated in Neyvteli hi Tamil Nadu. Some explotable 
reserves have also been located in Gujarat and 
Rajasthan. The present production of coal and 
lignite in India is of the order of about 114 million 
tonnes and 5 milBon tonnes respectively. Birt it 
should be noted that the share of India’s coal reserve 
is only about 1.5 per cent of the world’s coal reserve. 


Oil 


rhe knowu reserves of oil in India is very small 
as compared to the reserves of coal. India has a 
number of sedimentary basins covering about 43 per 
cent of the land area and a sizeable area uS-shoie. 
Exploration for oil and gas in India was taken up in 
right earnestness with the setting up of the Oil and 
Natural Gas Commissipn (ONGC) in 1955. Ex¬ 
tensive and intensive explorations carried out since 
then have yielded valuable results. The prognostic 
studies of available geological data indicate sizeable 
reserves of oil and gas amounting to 12 biltlon tonnes 
of oil. But the reliability of this data is not yet to 
be ascertained. In 1980, the net recoverable re¬ 
serves of oil in the “de^te” category waa almut 
360 million tonnes and gas about 350 biilion cu.m 
Bulk of the proved oil and gas reserves are located 
along the Gujarat and the Mahasashtia coasts and 
the North-Eastern Region. About 16.2 million 
tonnes of crude oil and 3,853 million cu.m, of gas 
was produced in India, both from the on-shore and 
the off-shore structures of Bombay High during 
1981-82. 
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Hydro 

A systematic survey gf hydro-electric respmces 
carried out in the 1950s iiud placed the total firm 
hydro potential to be equivalent to an annual energy 
generation of 216 TWH (41155 MW at 60 per cent 
load factor). This survey is presently being updated 
by the Central Electricity Authority (CEA) on the 
basis of additional data that has become available 
since the earlier survey was conducted. The tenta¬ 
tive results of the reassessment exercise indicate that 
the economically exploitable hydro electric potential 
is eq'uivalent to about 400TWH of annual energy 
generation (75400 MW at 60 per cent load factor). 
The potential of schemes already developed consti¬ 
tutes about IJ per cent of the reassessed potential 
and schemes under construction would account for 
exploitation of an additional 8 per cent. Thus. India 
has still more than 80 per dent of its hydro potential 
untapped which is located mainly in the Himalayan 
areas of the Northern and North-Eastern Regions. 

Uranium & thorium 

India has only a modest reserve of uranium and 
thorium. The uranium reschirces are placed at 
46,000 tonnes of U308 out of which about half is 
under reasonably well-assured category. The most 
important deposits of uranium ore is located in the 
Singhbhum region of Bihar. It has also thorium 
deposits estimated at 363,000 tonnes of THO^. 

Non-commercial forms of energy 

Firewood is the most important source of non¬ 
commercial fuel in India. It is obtained not only 
from forests but also from trees grown dutsidc the 
forests i.e. on privately owned laud. The following 
table gives an idea of 'growing stock estimates made 
by different agencies on various occasions : 

TABLE 4 

Esllnuito of Gronlntr Stock in Forests 

Item As per As per As per Tcni.itiv 

Forest Indian the compi- csiinwie 
centenary Forest lation for of 
pubtica- Statistics common Flaniiins 
tionl%l 1969 wealth Commi- 
conference ssion 

_ 1968 in 1972 

i. In million Cum 1126 2510 2611 1727 

ii. In million tonnes'* 901 2008 208'' 1382 

* Convctlcd to tonnes assuming 1 ionnc=-0.8 C uni 

New and renev^able sources of 

energy 

In view of siiortages of commercial energy, con¬ 
siderable attention has been paid for developing al¬ 
ternative sources of energy, They are (i) Solar 
Energy; (ii) Bio-gas; (iii) Geothermal Energy; 
(iv) Tidal Power, and (v) Wind Power. 


Solar energy 

India received substantial quantities of solar ladir 
ation and the number of sunny days in the year 
are quite high. The maximum, niiaimum and 
average solar radiation in some of the representa¬ 
tive locations of India is indicated btlow: 


Solar radiation (in cah/per sq. 


station 



cm/day) 

Maximum Minimum 

Average 

Madras 



765 

605 

720 

Bangalore . 



746 

502 

668 

Bombay 



795 

542 

701 

Calcutta 



817 

501 

681 

Dellii 



827 

421 

655 

Srinagar 



7JS 

239 

631 


The minimum radiation occurs in December and 
for most locations it is about 500 cal. per sq.cmiday. 
The intensity and distribution of solar energy are 
favourable for its use in India. 

Utilisation of solar energy is of great importance 
to India since it lies in a temperate climatic region 
o6 the world where sunlight is abundant for a major 
part of the year. An integrated programme of re¬ 
search, product development and demonstration 
projects involving several agencies has been under¬ 
taken to develop the technology ot application of 
solar energy for various purposes. The research 
activities are being directed towards both solar ther¬ 
mal applications and direct conversion of solar en¬ 
ergy into electricity. The integrated programme 
includes solar data collection, R&D activities in solar 
thermal areas such as solar water heaters, driers, 
pow'er plants, water pumping, air-conditioning and 
refrigeration, and solar collector development and 
R&D activities in photo-voltaic areas for direct con¬ 
version of solar energy into electricity. Many of 
these projects have made significant progress and 
sonic projects like solar driers, solar milk driers, solar 
water heaters, solar kilns', solar power units etc. have 
been successfully Completed. Further tests arc be¬ 
ing carried on these with a view to obtaining moic 
operational data. 

Bio-gas 

This is Methan Fuel Gas produced by anerobic foi- 
mentation of organic matter like animal dung, hu¬ 
man night soil and vegetable wastes. 

In India, it is assessed that the entire dung j'icld 
from cattle population if used for bio-gas production 
could yield energy equivalent to about 30 million 
tonnes of kerosene per annum. Initially the pro¬ 
gramme was undert^en for establishing small-sizcd 
plants to serve individual families. But this pro¬ 
gramme was not found adequate to harness the large 
bio-gas potential available in the country. Empha¬ 
sis has. therefore, been laid for establishing large- 
sized community type bio-gas plants to accelerate the 
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development of bio-gas potential in the country. A 
programme has been undertaken in the 6th Five Year 
Plan (1980—85) to establish 4 lakhs bio-gas plants. 

In order to achieve the objectives of bio-gas deve¬ 
lopment mentioned above, it is imperative that efforts 
are made through various R&D efforts to ieduce cost 
by adopting new technique ^ and cheaper materials, 
designing simple type of machines which could bo 
operated easily and there would be less operation 
and irainfenance problems. Creating consciousness 
among the rural people by depicting its utility by 
arranging documentary film shows arid actual demons¬ 
trations would also help in a long way in popularis¬ 
ing bio-gas plans. For giving impetus to the pro¬ 
gramme sub-regional, regional and inter-regional co- 
operat;. n is badly needed in the following fields : 

(0 Technical assistance: 

Exchange of experts to participate in the 
projects of other countries; and 
Financial assistance from international 
agencies like U.N.. IBRD, EEC. etc. 

Geothermal energy 

The. ."ctivitics in the gco-thennal field in India arc 
niosily confined towards location of promising hydro- 
thenr,.’.! reservoirs for povier generation and other 
possih^.’-usc of heat energy Clcothcrinal manifesta¬ 
tions n the form of hot sprinew occur in several re¬ 
gions .a the country vi/. ,N'oi ih-Western Himalayas 
and ah’*:g the West Coast (ico-thermal explora¬ 
tions n:’ in progress in Puga in Tammu and Kash- 
mii n P.irbati Valley in Himachal Pradesh and the 
West Co.ist. These explorations would enable us to 
identify ;he areas where most promising gco-theimal 
rcservat/Ons arc Iq^'alcd. Deep drilling woriki have 
to be undertaken ai loc.itions to prove the ex¬ 

tent of the reservoirs, exact tlow and tenipciauiie 
eonditicT.s and other related chai act eristics, potential 
etc. Depending cm the icsults of these studies a 
deeisiors on further course of action will be taken. 

Tidal power 

Thongli India has a very large coast line, there arc 
onlv three locations where the tidal range is faiily 
high affording possibilities for tidal power genera¬ 
tion. They arc the gulf of Cambay and Kutch along 
the West Coast and the esfuary of the Ganga (Sun- 
derban area in West Bengal) along the East Coast. 
However, not much progress has been made in har¬ 
nessing tidal power in our country. 

Wind power 

Some s-ludics and investiplions have been carried 
out to examine the possibilities of using wind energy 
in India. It has been found that the wind vclocili s 
in most parts of the country arc low and arc also 
not .steady. As such the potential for htilisat’on of 
wind energy in India is very limited. Some R&D 
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activtitics are in progress to develop prototype wind 
mills for this purpose. 

An outlay of Rs. 50 crorcs has been made in the 
Sixth Plan for the S&T Programme relating to new 
and renewable sources of energy in India. 

Energy^sector in the sixth plan 

The Indian energy scene has been subjected to 
severe stress and strain during the last few years. 
But in spite of all hurdles and bottlenecks, the energy 
sector has made spectacular progress Recognising 
the importance of coal to the Indian economy in 
general and commercial energy in particular the Gov¬ 
ernment of India entered tlic field of coal mining in 
1956. The coal production which was about 34 nillion 
lonnes per annum at the beginning o[ the first Five- 
Year Plan (1951) had increased stcadilv to about 
72 million tonnes per .annum at the beginning of the 
I 'ourth Plan and to about 114 million tonnes during 
1980-81. Tilts achievement was possible mainly 
ihrough the nationalisation of the coal industry in 
two stages. The coking coal mines weie nationalis¬ 
ed in 1972 as a first step The second step of na¬ 
tionalisation was taken rip in 1973 when the rest of 
ilie coal mining indiisliy was also nalion.iliscd. In 
November, 1975, all the coking and non-coking coal 
mines under the ownership of the Central Govern¬ 
ment were brought under a single holding company 
VIZ, Coal India Ltd. The target fixed for coal pro¬ 
duction during the Sixth l ive Year Plan is 165 
million tonnes. A total provision of Rs 2070 crorcs 
has been made for the development of coal and lig- 
iiiie sector in the Sixth Fiv.,- Yeai Plan. 

The achievements in the oil seeloi h.is been ically 
spectacular. Intensive exploialions undertaken 
under eigics of the Oil and Natuial Cias Commission 
(ONGC), both On and olT-shoie have resulted in 
pioviding substantial reserves. As a resuft of re'ent- 
less effort of the ONGC. the Oil India I imiu'd. the 
Geological Survey of Indi.i and other related orga¬ 
nizations, the proved reserves of crude oil mcasuied 
irom about 1.50 million tonnes in 1966 to about 370 
million tonnes in 1980. The production of crude 
oil which was aborit 0.30 million tonnes in 1953-54 
increased to 3.5 million tonnes in 1965-66 to about 
10.5 million tonnes in 1980-81. The refinery capa¬ 
city has also been simultaneously increased to match 
more or less the total requirements of the country. 
The target of crude oil production during the Sixth 
Plan period is proposed to be stepped up to 21,6 
million tonnes, consisting of 8.4 million lonnes on¬ 
shore and 13.2 million tonnes off-shore. The refinery 
capacity is proposed to be expanded to 38 million 
by the end of the Plan peru'd. The outlay earmaik- 
cd for the oil sector is Rs. 4300 crorcs. 

The electricity supply industry has also made 
phenomenal progress since the indeivcndcnec and the 
advent of the planned development. At the beginning 
of the 1st Plan, the installed ecncraline capacity in 
the country was only 2300 MW ar.d the energy ge- 
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neration was about 7500 million kwfa per rinnum. 
In view of the critical role that electricity plays in 
the overall economy, considerable importance was 
given to power development in various Five Year 
Plans. One of the im^rtant measures taken in this 
direction is the participation of the Central Govern¬ 
ment in power generation programme. For this 
purpose two organisations were set up by the Gov¬ 
ernment in the Central Sector viz., the National 
Thermal P»iwer Corporation Ltd. (NTPC) and the 
National Hydro Electric Power Corporation Limited 
(NHPC). NTPC has been charged with the respon¬ 
sibilities of construction, operation and maintenance 
of large pithead super thermal power stations. NHPC 
would, simil rly, be catering to the needs of deve¬ 
loping large l.ydro-cicctric power stations. Presently 
the power sy.stem.s in the various regions of the 
country are fiairly well inter-linked. The Govern¬ 
ment is moving towards the formation of a unified 
national grid. Regional load EX^spatch Centres are 
also being cs ablishc'd in the various regions to opti¬ 
mise power generation. These days power is also 
exchanged between different systems to mitigate 
shortages and to m ct emergency situations. The 
target fixed for the '■ixth Plan is 19666 MW c«>nsist- 
ing of 13,846 MW in thermal, 5130 MW in hydro 
and 690 MW in nuclear power. It is expected that 
the above installed gcn.r.iting capacity would make 
the totql generating capacity to 51000 MW at the end 
of the Isl Plan, the installed gcncratine capacity in 
of the Sixth Plan. The Plan also has made arrange¬ 
ments for complementary transmission and distribu¬ 
tion facilities and Rural Electrification. An outlay 
of Rs. 19.265 crorcs has been provided for the 
development of the power sector in the country. 

Energy strategy in the sixth plan 

The strategy formulated for the development of the 
energy sector during ihc Sixth Five-Year Plan (1980- 
81 to 1984-85) can be broadIy'summari.sed as imder : 

(i) Accelerated development and exploitation of 
domestic resources; 

(ii) Efficient management of demand for con¬ 
ventional energy, particularly oil; 

(iii) Utmost importance to energy conservation 
in nil sectors vi/,., domestic, industry, 
transport and other sectors; 

(iv) Rapid development and exploitation of 
renewable sources of energy like biogas, .solar 
energy etc. to meet the energy needs of the 
vast rural population; 

(v) Development of energy forestry; 

(vi) Intensification of R&D activities in the field 
of new and renewable sources of energy. 

Long-term projection of commercial 

energy demand 

In order to formulate a realistic strategy for meeting 
the lon<: term energy needs of the country, the Govern¬ 
ment of India had set up a Working Group on Energy 
Policy in December, 1979 under the (Chairmanship of 


Shti N. B. Prasad the then Secretary of the Depart¬ 
ment of Power which submitted its report in Novem¬ 
ber, 1980. The Working Group have made projections 
of energy demand upto the end of the 20th century, 
corresponding to two alternative scenario; 

(a) A reference level projection which has been 
based on past trend and assuming that no 
vigorous measures would be taken to 
manage or restrict the energy demand. 

(b) An optimal level projections which has been 
arrived at by assuming that vigorous policy 
measures would be taken to manage the 
energy demand. 

For the purpose of these projections, the growth of 
GDP has been assumed as 4.7 pet cent upto 1982, 
5.5 per cent from 1983 to 1988 and 6 per cent beyond 
1988. According to these proiections, the demands tor 
coal, oil and electricity consumption are expected to 
increase by 2000 AD as under : 

TABLF-S 

Reference Level & Optimal Level Forecast Encriy Demand 
(I<«I2-2000) 





(orii)iii,i 

Units) 


1982-83 

1987-88 

1992-6:, 

2"i)0-()l ' 

Ccal (Million tonne.) 

96 8 

131.5 

1N6 (> 

308 0 

a. Reference Level 

96.8 

131.5 

|,<i. I. 

3: IS 0 

b. Optimal Level 

Oil (Million tonnes) 

96 8 

128 0 

PO 0 

265 0 

a. Reference Level 

25 4 

33 4 

44.7 

74 2 

b. Optimal I.CVC1 
Electricity (TVVH) 

25.2 

30.4 

37 r. 

54 8 

a. Reference Lc\el 

. 128.3 

191 2 

282 0 

471 0 

b. Optimal Level 

. 128 3 

173 6 

241 *’ 

''75.1 


As is clear from the above figures, the energy need 
by the end of the current century would be of stupen¬ 
dous nature. Maintaining the equHitorium between 
demand for and supply of energy -aeds vvouid pose a 
serious challenge lo Oie natioiw.i the coming years. 
The energy planners of our country would, therefore, 
have to initiate action right now to formulate 
long term energy supply measures so that they aic not 
caught napping at that lime. □ 


National entrepreneurship development 

board set up 

THE Govcinmcnt of India has constituted the 
National Entrepreneurship Development Board with the 
Union Minister of Industry as its Chairman. The Board 
consists of 20 members including the Chairman. The 
National Entrepreneurship Development Board will be 
the apex body for entrepreneurship development in the 
country and will determine policies for entrepreneur- 
ship development. In addition, it would devise and re¬ 
commend to the Government, schemes for promotion 
of entrepreneurship for encouraging self-employment 
in the small scale industries sector and small business. 
The Board will also recommend suitable facilities and 
incentives for entrepreneurship training. 

It has alio the powers to appoint Coinmittccs for 
specific purposes and to invite persons to the meetings 
of the Board as and when considered necessary. The 
term of the Board is for a period of two years. 
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Regional disparities in 

India 

P. S. Mundinamani 


for soJving regional disparity problem, the 
author says that all backward states should 
muster their cjjorts towards locator regional 
planning. There should he separate outlay 
for the development of backward areas and 
proper utilisation of centra! assistance. 


IN RECENT YEARS most of the underdevelop¬ 
ed countries of the world have shown keen interest 
in soh'ing the problem of regional economic dispaii- 
lics. For achieving this, they have adopted planning 
of one type or the other. But the problem of regio¬ 
nal disparities is not confined to the underdevelop¬ 
ed countries alone. It has persisted in some of the 
highly-developed countries also. It is very apt to 
quote Singh who .states that, “Economic inequalities 
between the northern and southern part of Italy are 
too well known. Several regions of ihe Lhiited King¬ 
dom, Scotland and Wales for example, are sufl’ering 
frpm stagnation and Unemployment due to shifts in 
the industrial location. France is worried for a long 
time about the over concentration of population and 
industry in the Paris region.” (Ajit Kumar Singh, 
“Patterns of Regional Development.”) 

But the extent of the problem is more acute and 
widening from plan to plan in all the developing 
Countries. Myrdal rightly observes: “there is a ten¬ 
dency inherent In the free play of market forces to 
create regional inequalities and that this tendency 
becomes the more dominant the poorer a country is”. 
Gunnar Myrdal, (“Economic TTieory and Under¬ 
developed Regions”). In India the problem of regional 
imbalance is more serious in nature. It projects a 
picture of extreme regional variations in terms of 
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almost all indicators of economic ^owth, such as 
variations in consumption of electricity, railway and 
road length, medical and educational facilities, 
electrified pumpsets, percentage of workers in manu¬ 
facturing industries. Broadly speaking some states 
arc economically backward and some are relatively 
advanced. Further, within the slates, sonic regions 
arc very backward while others are highly advanced, 
l or instance it was found in ’.. .out of 19 districts 
in Karnataka, eight districts belong to the lowest 
level of development, that ts, b.iekward districts, six 
districts belong to second level of development, that 
is, developing districts. Four disliicfs belong to the 
third level of development, tint is, tlic developed dis¬ 
tricts and only one district is identified as having 
highest level of development ’ This clearly shows that 
within the state some regions are highly developed 
while other are poorly developed. 

Regional disparity 

Regional disparity may be natural due to unequal 
natural endowments like variation in soil fertility, 
rainfall, temperature etc., or man-made in the 
sense of neglect of some pockets and more preterence 
of other regions for investment and development 
effort. In this paper attention is focussed on the 
second aspect. Due to the widening inter-regional eco¬ 
nomic disparities, the people In the advanced legioiis 
are getting more benefits than those who are residing 
in less advanced regions. As a result of this, unem¬ 
ployment poverty, low per-capita income, low yield 
per hectare etc. are more common phenomena and 
conditions of the people are deteriorating evciy year. 

Both the central and state Governments have 
taken various steps for eradicating economid regional 
disparities among the states and within the .states. 
The main objectives of our plans are to correct the 
regional imbalaDces in the coiuntry. But the first p'an 
did not take up the issue of balanced regional deve- 
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liijMIlmil during the formulation 

r'f the second plan that concept of balanced regional 
development emerged clearly as a goal of devielop- 
mcni planning. Further it was observed that in the 
Plan Report: "in any comprehensive plan of develop¬ 
ment. it is a.\ioniatic that the special needs of the 
less developed areas should receive due attention. 
The pattern of investment must be so devised as to 
lead to balanced regional development.'' (Planning 
Commission : Second Plan Dralt. 1955. p 19.) The 
important steps taken during the plans were, viz., 

(1) Backwardness of a state wa.s taken into account 
as one of the factors in the location of central sector 
industries oi projects, (2) weig'litage was given for 
less advanced states in the allocation of central 
assist.incc, (3) Special aid was made available to 
less advanced slates or ai.as. Further, tiuring the 
bourih and Fifth Plan various measures were t.-ikcn 
hy the planners, such as Small rarnicrs Development 
Agenev, Marginal Farmers and Agricultuie Labour 
Ageiicv, Hill Area Development Programme. Drought 
Prop.,' Areas Progi amine, etc. Above all. various 
eoinmniccs and commissions have been set up by the 
central government for solving the problem. For 
inslaiiee the Planning Commission appointed the 
Pands Working Coinmiilce in 196K, which laid down 
the eriteria foi idcniifying the backwardness of states 
and regions. Apart fiom the central government mea¬ 
sures. -tatc goveniiiients have also shown a keen inte¬ 
rest in solving th^ irilei-district regional dispaiities. 
For es.iniplc, the C P. (ioveriimcnl's Lourlli Five Year 
Plan observed: ‘"it was tlie accepted policy of the 
slate gnerment that the legioml disDarities within 
the Slate 'hni'd be lemovcd. More specifically it was 
said that one of the primary objectives of the st.ntc 
plan N to reduce dispant\s in social services and 
economic infrasiriiclure beiween backward and deve¬ 
loped areas." (U.P. Goveimnent “Draft Fv'uilh F'ive 
Year Plan." p. 54.) In tliis wav various efforts have 
been made by both central and state governnicnts for 
redueing the legional imbalances. These clTorts have 
hardiv made an cficetivv impact in solving the pro¬ 
blems : on the conlraiy some negalive clfect on the 
oconomy are observed Sixili Plan draft clearly states 
that. *our experience with large industrial projects 
in backward areas shows that their spread cllccls arc 
low' ;ind the sun-oimding areas continue to remain poor 
and under-developed In fad such developmcni. by 
ciealing a dualistie economic structure, may pose 
more problems than it solves" (fJoveminent of 
India. Planning Commission "Dr.ift Sixth Five Year 
Plan ( 1978—831" Revised, p. 195 ) 


Identifying backward areas 

In lids paper an attempt is being made to identify 
back:\v;ird states and possible measures to balance 
regional development are suggested. For the purpose 
of convenience each state is t.nkcn as a regmn, be¬ 
cause it helps to build intcgiatcd development index 


with the available state-wise data. With the help of 
newly collected secondary data, a scheme to identify 
the levels of development is worked-out. In this con¬ 
nection an integrated index of general development 
is constructed on a comprehensive basis by taking in¬ 
to account physical indicators of development (sec 
Table 11 for details). 


1 .ABLL I 


Development Inilicatois 

Weightage 

1. InUu'.lry .... 

24 

2. Tr.insporl 

l*^ 

3 lirigiilion .... 

IS 

4. Power 

n 

5. Banking 

12 

6. tducalion 

V 

7. Mcilie.ll & He.illh 

6 

S 1 P Sets 

2 


These selected indicators ( I able 1) arc taken as 
the vital giowih compoiicins of the economy and are 
cjuantilativclv measurable. As rcgaids the weights 
assigned to vaiious indiealors mentioned above, they 
arc in accordance with the plan priorities adopted 
jn various plans. Three levels of development have 
been dcleimincd on the basis of the considerations 
viz. Developed, Developing and Backward. The dclail- 
ed study ot Ihesc will give a clear picture of legional 
disparities in India among the varivnis Sltitcs. 

Seventeen .stales of the liidi.in union ate selected 
for this study. This selection is mainly on the basis 
ot availability of miormation. The remaining five sta¬ 
tes are left out because ol non-availability of data. 
Of these selected stales, five slates are identified as 
the developed ones and showing satisfactory position 
in respect of selected indicators. Six states belong to 
the second level of development, which are usu^y 
categorised in the developing slates. The remaining 
states belong to the lowest level of development. 
This reveals that only a few states are developed and 
majority of the stales are backward (see Tabic II). 
Further, the gap between these states, having all the 
necessary infrastructure facilities, arc advancing at a 
faster rate than the backward states, which lack these 
facilities. Thus on the one band, wc have regional 
imbalance problem and on the other, the gap bet¬ 
ween Advanced and Backward States is widening. 
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TABff n 

States 

Index of 


Development 

I. Developed 


(1) Kerala .... 

807 

(2) Tamil Nadu 

423 

P) Hatyan.-! .... 

340 

(4) Punjab .... 

. . . 306 

(5) West Bengal . 

30.5 

11. Developlns 


(6) Bihar .... 

283 

(7) Maharashim . 

266 

(8) Jammu & Kaslunir . 

256 

(9) Uttar Pradesh . 

250 

(10) .Andhra Piadesh 

246 

(11) Karnataka 

241 

III. Sacknwii 


(12) Orissa .... 

2i'< 

(13) Gujarat .... 

19.) 

(14) Assam .... 

193 

(15) Himachal Pmdes!) 

189 

(16) Madhya Pi adcs.h 

IIS 

(17) Rajasthan 

1.14 


From the table, it is dear that five states \i^., 
Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Haryana, Punjab and West 
Bengal arc developed states and the remaining sta¬ 
tes are developing and backward states. 

Main causes 

The main causes for economic backwardness and 
regional imbalances are ladt of irrigation, employment 
opportunities in the industrial sector, transportation, 
power, education and health facilities. Broadly, these 
states have not properly exploited the water resources 


for dcv«^meat of agcicifitme and necessary infrastruc¬ 
ture for development of industrial sector. For 
example, the idlest percentage of irrigation is in Punjab 
(75.1 per cent) and lowest is in Madhya Pradesh 
(9.6 per cent). Above all, these states are also lagging 
in using other inputs for development of agriculture. 
For example, in Punjab the per hectare consumption of 
fertilizer is 306 Kgs. whereas in Rajasthan, h^hya 
Pradesh and Orissa the per hectare consumption of 
fertilizer is 27 Kgs., 31 1^. and 42 Kgs. respectively. 
As a result, agriculture is highly advanced in Punjab 
and is backward in Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan 
Orissa. The main reason for all this may be variations 
in investment made by different state governments on 
agriculture. For instance, the pet capita plan outlay 
in Punjab on agriculture was Rs. 64 during the first 
plan period which increased to Rs, 150 during the 
Fifth plan period, whereas in Orissa H was Rs. 4 and 
Rs. 72 during the said period. Further, these states 
have failed to develop proper infrastructure facilities, 
such as transportation, electricity, banking etc., for 
devdopment of industries. The road length per 100 Sq. 
Kilometres in Kerala is 301 KMs., whereas it is only 
13 Kilometres in Rajasthan. Same is tnie in the case 
of generation and consumption of electricity, Tlic bter- 
regional disparity in the level of industrialisation is 
revealed by the difference in the number of factory 
workers per thousand population as shosvn in 
Table III. Thus the lack of agricultural and industrial 
development caused the backwardness in these states. 
Therefore, for solving the problem of regional dis¬ 
parity, tlierc is a great need for strengthening of these 
two sectors in the backward sta'cs. Active develop¬ 
ment of these two sectors will definitely reduce 
regional imbalance to a certain extent. But total 
balance cannot be achieved in a short period. Thus 
for reducing regional disparities in Ih- country, agri¬ 
culture and industry should be developed along with 
basic infrastructure facilities in the backward re^on. 


States 


table m 

SELECTEO EC ONOMIC INDICATOKS 

Percen- Pupu- Percen- Factor) Percen- Pcrceii- Road Hospital 

rage of lafion tage of empio) - tage of lage of length beds per 

Literac) per Uaiil, net Irrl- iiient per eleefrifled pumpsets per 100 10.000 

Olllccs gated 1000 villages energised Sq. Km. popula- - 

10 area to popuin- to total (inKai.) (ion 

thousands net tion 

cultivated 


area 



(1981) 

(1980) 

(1976-77) 

(1976-77) 

(1976-77) 

(1976-77) 

(1976-77) 

(1976-77) 

(1) Kerala 

69.1 

10 

10.4 

11.2 

95.6 

1.72 

301 

8.7 

(2) Tamil Nadu 

45.8 

15 

42.8 

11.2 

98.6 

26 66 

71 

8 8 

(3) Haryana . 

35.8 

13 

48 3 

9 6 

100.0 

5,10 

3.1 

5 8 

(4) Punjab 

40.7 

6 

75.1 

14 2 

29.5 

5 24 

44 

5 3 

(5) West Bengal 

40.9 

22 

21.0 

1/ 6 

2S.K 

0 36 

64 

7 b 

(6) Bihar .... 

26.0 

30 

31 7 

5.3 

26 9 

4 23 

69 

T 5 

(7) Materuslura 

47.4 

15 

9 9 

19 1 

56 5 

14.78 

34 

7.) 

(8) Jammu & Kashmir 

26.17 

12 

44.2 

3 0 

43.5 

0.04 

46 

7.2 

(9) Uttar Pradesh 

27.4 

24 

45.8 

4.8 

29 2 

y 36 

42 

3.9 

(10) Andhra Pradesh . 

29.9 

18 

30.8 

7.9 

49 6 

10 62 

31 

6 3 

(11) Karnataka . 

.18.4 

11 

13,2 

10.5 

54.8 

8.07 

43 

8.J 

(12) Orissa .... 

347 ] 

27 

TeT?: 

3^2 

27.8 

0.18 

37 

4.0 

(13) Gujarat 

43.7 

12 

14.6 

17.3 

38.9 

4.38 

23 

5.4 

(14) Assam 

29.1 

31 

2^ 5 

4.2 

9.1 

0 04 

40 

3.5 

05) Himaclial Pradesh. 

41.9 

1) 

Te’.i 

4 1 

42 8 

0 04 

25 

9.3 

(16) Madhya Pradesh . 

27.8 

23 

9.6 

5,4 

19 5 

5.27 

20 

3 2 

(17) Rajasthan 

24.1 

18 

16.9 

1.6 

25.1 

3 17 

13 

5.2 

All India 

34.8 


^ 42 *" 

9 5 

35 2 


36 

5 8 


Source: Times of India Directory, 1982 
Manorama Year Book, 1981 
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Rural economy 

Ours is a turd economy^ where a large number of 
people dq)eDd on a^culture. But unfortunately per- 
lomance of the agtioultural sector, particularly in 
backward states, is very poor. In these areas highest 
pri<»ity should be given for minor irrigation works and 
for exploiting water resources. For achieving this, 
every year ground water surveys, soil testing, land 
leveUing, consolidation works slmuld be a regular 
feature. Minor irrigation works, such as tanks, 
ponds, wells should be developed at a faster 
rate in order to avoid the wastage of rain water 
in the backward states. For example, in Orissa 
more than two-fifths of the total rain jWater passes to 
the 1 ^. If this is promoted, the slogan “Every farm 
shoi^have its' own well and pumpset” would become 
a reality. This can be achieved by establishing the 
following organizational fiidlities, (i) co-operative 
pump set unions, (ii) organization of mobile p^p-set 
unions, (iii) State and community tube-wcIls, (iv) 
buying of pumpsets by individual farm famifies. An¬ 
other alternative suggestion for increasing irrigation 
fadlitios is to develop iocal iiri^tion techniques, such 
as hand pump, irrigation windmill, etc. In recent years 
such teciiniques have been developed in the country 
by local people. For speedy development of irrigation 
facilities further, government should give at least SO 
per cent subsidy for digging of wells and for purchasing 
of pumpsets. (X course, sixth plan already offered a 
subsidy of 25 to 33 per cent on the capital cost of a 
ground water structure. Along with these measures, 
extension, subsidy for inputs, marketing, training credit 
facilities shoold be ^ven and state governments should 
establish regional agricultural research stations and 
fertiliser plants in their respective states. For achieving 
all these things, state governments in the.se areas 
should invest more in agricultural sector. 


Developing industries 

Side by side, large and small scale industries should 
be developed in these states (depending upon the local 
conditions). As farjis possible, small scale industries 
should be promoted because large industries require 
huge capit^ and sufficient raw materials. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the existing large scale iuduslric.s are not 
functioning well in the backward states. 

Therefore in backward stales small sc^e industries 
viz., forest based, ugro-based industries should be set 
up. The prospects of establishing forest based, livestock 
bued and agro-based industries in Madhya Pradesh, 
Uttar Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh have proved extre¬ 
mely promising. In Rajasthan, Orissa, Janunu & Kash¬ 
mir there 1$ great scope for developing stone cutting, 
leather tanning, sheep rearing, ca^t-making, hand- 
loom and handiaaft industries. Tu Andhra 
Pradesh, there is meat scope for rice husking and food 
processing industnes. In Ajssam one can establish large 
number of small tea-dust processing and juice making 
industries. After developing these industries in backward 
developing states, if there is any prospect for developing 
large-acalb udustries, that can also be developed. Large 
SCI& industries, such as steel plant in Karnataka and 
A.P., Cotton textile industries in Gujarat. Maharashtra 
and Karnataka, Oil processing industries in Assam may 


be promoted. For devebifim thesp industries, state 
governments should extend all necessary fadfities, such 
as technical facilities, powei, built-up sheds,'water 
land, raw materials, trained labourers, incentives, trans¬ 
portation etc. to the entrepieiwuzs, Further, in oidn 
to ensure wider dispersal of industries, the focus may 
be given to what may be described as second fine of 
towns rather than on the most backward regions. In 
fact, various growth areas have been selected tor deve¬ 
lopment in the country. But in view of limited resources, 
it is necessary that special attention should be paid to 
three to tour areas located close to economically and 
industrially developed towns in which medical, ^uca- 
tional, tccnnical, banking, training, transportation faci¬ 
lities are available. In such selected areas, new industrial 
townships should be developed and t^ calls tor a 
co-ordinated effort uot only by the Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Board, but also by other organizations like the. 
Housing Board, P.W.D., Electricity Board, Urban 
Development Corporation, City Corporation and 
Banking Institutions. Due attention should be given to 
thfc availability of local resources and the absorption 
of local manpower. The Governments' should give 
preference only to local entrepreneurs. If is obsen'ed 
that in most of the backward areas, outside capitalists 
are dominating and they are getting concessional 
finance from public sector financial institutions. Though 
there is nothing inherently wrong in this, there is a 
fear that the outsiders fend to curb the initiative and 
innovative spirit of the local entrepreneurs. 

For solving the regional disparity problem, all back¬ 
ward states should muster their efforts towards local 
or regional planning. There should be separate out¬ 
lays for the development of backward areas and pro¬ 
per utilization of central assistance. □ 


Record throughput in Madras 
Refineries 

'rhe Madras Refineries Limited achieved highest 
crude throu^pul of 2.858 million tonnes in 1982-83. 
This is the highest ever since 1969. Regarding physi¬ 
cal performances the Refineries has achieveu a sales 
of Rs. 719 crores during 1982-83. The profit before 
tax was Rs. 11.54 crores and the net profit Rs. 9.50 
crores. 

A second Refinery with 2.8 million tonnes capacity 
is under construction at the cost of Rs. 158 crores. 
It can refine any type of crude from that of Bombay 
High to Iranian Crude. The first phase would be 
ready by March 1984 and the second by October 
1984. 

The Refinery has at present L.P.G. storage capacity 
of 500 tonnes and construction work in going on for 
increasing storages capacity. 

Taking into account the acute water shormge, 
Madras Refineries has token up closed circuit ppera- 
tions to ensure minimum use of water. 


D. Janakl, 
Senior Correspondent, 
Madras. 
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Guidelines on National 
Rural Employment 
Programme revised 


niE CENTRE has revised its guidelitics on the 
Nafunal Rural Employment Programme (NREP) 
and ir-odified some provisions therein. 

The'e are : 

(i) A cci'ing has been fired on the carry over 

fimds from the pre'.sous financial ycarls' 
' under this programme. The ceiling will, 
accordingly, be 25 per cent of the alloca¬ 
tion (both Oenfral and State share) to the 
extent these are over the above limit. The 
a'location for the programme (both Central 
and State share) fbr 1983-84 will be re¬ 
duced and to that extent less Central assis¬ 
tance will be released during 1983-84; 

(ii) In case of better performance in any State 

additional Central assistarce can be consi¬ 
dered for the State subject to the availabi¬ 
lity of funds and the provisions of matching 
share by the State Government. This addi¬ 
tional Central assistance will also be avail¬ 
able to those States where reduction in allo¬ 
cation takes place as a result of excessive 
cany over funds as on April 1, 
1983. If the performance in these States 
improve during the current year and there 
is a better utilisation of funds and greater 
generation of mandays, these States can also 
be considered for further Central assistance 
subject to matching provision being made by 
the State Government; 

(iii) It has now been decided that the total ear¬ 
marked funds for social forestry for flte year 
will be released to the S<a*cs in 1983-84 
as part of the first instalment itself to faci¬ 
litate utilisation of these funds during the 
peak season of plantation which eenerallv 
falls in the first tWo quarters of years. This 
is intended to facilitate better planning and 
implementation of Social Forestry Prog¬ 
ramme. Earlier funds for social forestiy 
were released in two instalments; and 

Yojona, Octolwr 16—31, 1983 


M. Yunus Siddiqui 

Correspondent, Yojana 

(Iv) It has also now been decided that from the 
current financial year (1983-84), the Cen¬ 
tral assistance wifi be released to the States 
without any deduction on account of the 
cost of foodgrains released to the States. 
The State Government on the basis of the 
release orders issued by the Ministry of 
Rural Development will depivsit cost of tood- 
grains with the Food Coloration of Inr^ 
and take delivery of the foodgrains. During 
1982-83, the cost of foodgrains released 
to the States was deducted at the time of the 
relMse of the irstalment of Central 
assistance. Tliis procedure has now been 
changed. 

EmploymeDt generation 

According to the Planning Commission, the emp¬ 
loyment generation of 322.23 million mandays is 
targetted for the year 1983-84. The actual gene¬ 
ration during this period amounts to 32.94 mifiSon 
mandays which acet^ts for 10.22 per cent of the 
total targets. Of this employment generated for 
Schedule Castes and Sdiedulcd Tribes works to 
12.6 million and others 17.13 million. It may be 
noted that the mandays of employment generated for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes accounts for 
^ per cent of the total generation of the employment. 
The position of generation of mandays of the emplo}'- 
ment would, further, improve when information for 
the period ending June, 1983 was available from 
Andhra_ Pradesh. Bihar, Assam, Karnataka, Kerala 
and Orissa, Goa, Daman and Diu. 

The Planning Commission has noted that a num¬ 
ber of States have got substantial uiAitilired funds 
which are spilling over the earifer financial 
years. It is seized with this problem and has decid¬ 
ed to reduce the corrent year allocation to the ex¬ 
tent of unutilized balance over and above 25 per 
cent of the allocation which would be deemed to be 
In the pipeline. 
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It has rightly been lett that one of the reasons for 
the unutilized balance is inadequacy' of staff for this 
programme. Government of India has, accordingly, 
ali^dy sanctioned some posts at the district and 
Mock level under the Central Sdieme for strengthen¬ 
ing the administration. Besides, the Centre is also 
considering a proposal to allow 71 per cent of 
the allocation as expenditure on the staff, 

AvailabilUy and utilisation of funds 

In the first quarter of 1983-84, Rs. 52.98 crores 
were relea-sed to 10 States—.\ssaiB, Bihar, GuiaraU 
Jammu & Kashmir, Kerala, Punjab, Rajasthan, Tamil 
Nadu, Tripura and Uttar Pradesh and three Union 
Territories of Goa, Daman and Diu, I.ak5hadweep 
and Pondicherry. The utili-sation of funds has been 
of the order of Rs. 26.93 cfores wMch have been 
reported by eight States and three Union Territories. 
Brides an allocation of Rs. 398.94 crores for 
NREP in 1983-84, the States have an unspent ba¬ 
lance of Rs. 175 crores spilling over from 1982-83, 
thus making a total of Rs. 573.94 crores. The funds 
utilised so far in the current year, under the proeratn- 
*me. amount to Ps. 26.92 ciores which includes the 
value of food gtains as well. This comes to 50.82 
per cent of the funds released. This percentage 
would, however, go up when reports from three 
States of Assam, Kerala and Tripura are received. 
In case of two States of Jammu & Kashmir and 
Rajasthan, the information furnished relates to April 
and May 1983 respectively. 

Utilisation of foodgrains 

During the current financial year, the foodgrains 
allocated to the States and Union Territories add up 
to 32.22 lakh tonnes. The foodgrains released dur¬ 
ing the first and second quarter pf the current year 
is 0.46 lakh tonnes. The recipient States arc Andhra 
Pradesh, Assam, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu 
& Ka.shmlr, Kerala, Madya Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
Sikkim, Tamil Nadu and Tripura, and the Union 
Territories of Arunachal Pradesh, Go.i. Daman and 
Diu and T..nkshadweep. The utilisation reported 
adds upto 0.10 lakh tonnes in respect of Assam, 
Guiarat, Jammu & Kashmir, Punjab. Rajasthan. 
Sikkirn. Tamil Nadu and fhe Union Tciriioris., of 
Lakshadweep and Pondicherrv. The inforn-.stion 
from other States is stiil awaited. Th? percentage 
of utilisation, which is placed at 22.53 per cent, 
would improvte considerably when the information 
from all the States was available. 

Qackgronnd 

The National Rural Emplovment Programme came 
into operation in October, 1980 and till the end of 
March. 1981, it was entiijy ftmded by the Central 
Government. The programme was made a part 
of the Sixth Plan from 1981-82 and since then hn- 
plemenfed on 50 : 50 (fifty-fifty) sharing basis bet¬ 
ween the Centre and the States. The total pro^. 
Sion made for 1983-84 is Rs. 398.94 crores H 
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National Karat Derdf^ent Fund 

SECTION 350C of the Income-tax Act, pro¬ 
vides for a deduction in the computation of the taxa¬ 
ble profits of the expenditure incurred by a cotqwiqr 
or a cooperative society on a programme of rural 
development approved by the prescribed aulhorky. 
Wtih a view to sealring that this tax concession is 
allowed only in respect of expenditure incurred on 
rural development programmes of high priority, the 
Finance Act, 1983 has amended the Income-tax Act to 
provide that the prescribed authority shaH not ajqirovc 
any programme of rural development unless the pro¬ 
gramme falls within any such class or category of pro¬ 
grammes as may be specified by the Central Govern¬ 
ment in this behalf. The classes or categories of pro¬ 
grammes to be specified for this purpose are currently 
under consideration and Govemmenrs decision in this 
regard will be announced soon. 

The Finance Act, 1983 has also amended the rele¬ 
vant provisions of the Income-tax Act rdating to de¬ 
duction in respect of donations made to approved Insti¬ 
tutions, etc. for purposes of programmes of rural deve¬ 
lopment. Under the provisions as amended, the scope 
of the deductions has been restricted to donations made 
to programmes of rural development which have been 
approved by the pre^iibed authority before March 1, 
1983. Further, in cases where the donation is made 
after February 28, 1983, deduction will not be allow¬ 
ed unless such an .approved programme of rural deve¬ 
lopment involves work by way of construction of any 
building or other structure and such v.'ork has also 
commenced before March 1, 1983. 

As it is not the intention of the Government that 
deserving rural development programmes should be 
deprived of finandal support, the Finance Act,‘‘1983 
has made a new provision for deduction of donations 
made by taxpayers to a rural development fund to be 
set up and notMed by the Central (^vernment in this 
behalf. A National Rural Development Fimd will 
soon be set up by the Government for the purposes of 
this provision. Donors to this fund ma\ indicate their 
preference for area, locality and the rural development 
programme for which their donation is to be used, as 
also the voluntary agency through which the program¬ 
me may be implemented, and their wishes in this re¬ 
gard will be respected as far as possible. 

Fields in which the aeWevemem ranged from 4 to 
2.2 per cent of the annual target are :—^Rehabilitation 
of bonded labour, drinking water supply for vriages, 
help to slum population, energising of pumping sets and 
installation of bio-gas plants. Progress in the distri¬ 
bution of surplus land, help to the Scheduled Caste! 
Scheduled Tribe fomilics, housing for economically 
weaker sections of society and sterilisation for family 
welfare was from 1.8 to 0.6 per cent only. 

While Kerala led in the IRDP and in providing help 
to the Scheduled Tribes, Ffimachal Pradesh topped in 
NREP, energisation of puinf4ng sets for irrigation and 
installation of bio-gas plants. Punjab, Haryana, Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar and Tamfl Nadu, however, were at the 
bottom in the implementation of IRDP. Only 10 
families benefited from it in Tamil Nadu, apinst the 
annual target of 226,800. The adiievem'cnt of 
Haryana in the implementation of NREP was nil C 
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Economic profile of 
slum-dwellers: 
Some policy issues 


In developing stage slums play a functional 
role in the city while in developed stage it 
is a sign of decay. If some of the basic prob¬ 
lems of slum dwellers are taken care they 
might be able to contribute to a healthy 
growth of cities. These require concerted 
efforts by Government and voluntary agen¬ 
cies to oversee that benefits reach genuine 
dwellers. 


MOST OF THE STUDIES on slums have pointed 
out that slum-dwellers with distinct identifiable 
characteristics mainly poverty are disjointed from the 
rest of the society, but one should not fail to ignore 
^controlled migration, unbalanced distribution of 
income, inadequate community facilities, lack of ur¬ 
ban planning, absence of community participation 
and ineflective legal measures as some of the most 
glaring reasons for providing enough grotmd to ag¬ 
gravate the problem of slums. The situation of 
slums can not be understood conipletely unless it is 
appreciated that in developing stage slums play func¬ 
tional role in the city while in developed stage it 
(slum) is a sign of decay. If some of the basic prob¬ 
lems of glum dwellers are taken care they might be 
able to contribute to healthy growth of the city. 

In this background the present paper attempts to 
drawl an economic profile of slum-dwellers with a, 
view to explore some ways and means to improve 
their econoi^c status. 


Dr Asbok Kumar 

The study was donducted In Lucknow city. TTie 
city was abode of Nawabs well known for its spaces, 
its picturesque settings, its gardens and healthy orga¬ 
nisations. Like many other studies of slums the 
first problem to be tackled wag that of proper sanjp- 
ling frame. Though the Municipal Corporation of 
lJucknow has useful information such as 32 War^s 
comprising 184 localities with an average of 250 
households in each locafiiy and 457 slum pockets 
spread in different localities, the data on size of 
population or number of households in these slums 
was not available. A list of 103 slums approsPd by 
Lucknow Development Authority in February 1975 
was divided in^o two parts'—One having slums on 
outskirts and the other within the dty. 
each list 20 slums (8 in outskirts and 12 within the 
city) representing slums of Lucknow constituted 
Ptudy area. data regarding population m 

households or geographical boundaries^ of slums were 
not available the decision on the fraction of the sam¬ 
ple could not be taken. However, it was decided to 
do on-the-spot rand^mi selection of households from 
the selected sample. To avoid bias a cluster con¬ 
sisting of 20 to 30 houses was formed and in the 
slums of outskirts’ every fifth house was taken for 
interview while in the slums within the city every 
tenth house in each cluster w’as sampled. This deci¬ 
sion was taken in view of the fact that the slums 
within the city were densely populated and sudh an 
approach was likely to yield almost same number 
of households in both types of slum. Thus, finally 
1021 households (508 in outskirts and 513 within 
the city) were covered. The field-work, using a pre¬ 
tested interview schedule was started ta third week 
of June 1979 and was completed by the end of the 
year. After final checking and editing 6 schedules were 
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drot^d aod tabulation of only 1015 schedules was 
undertaken. 

General characteristics of the sample 

Is all information regarding demographic and 
social characteristics was collected for SI OS persons. 
As many as 46 per cent of the slum-dwellers were 
recorded as illiterate and 34 per cent schooling upto 
Primary standard. All religious and caste groups 
were found to be living in slums. Of 61 per cent 
Hindus, 25 per cent and 47 per cent belonged to 
high and middle caste Hindus respectively. Twenty 
ei^t per cent of the Hindus were found to be be¬ 
longing to scheduled castes. Nearly, 35 per cent of 
the slum dwellers were Muslims and the remaining 
4 per cent belonged to religion other than Hindu or 
Muslim. On an average a family in slum has been 
found to be spending Rs. 336 in a month while it 
has been earning Rs. 350. An average slum-dwel¬ 
ler was 23 years old and the mean age at marriage 
for male and female worked out to be 21 years and 
16 years respectively. An average family had 5 
members and more than fwo-thirds of the couples 
were non-users of family planning. 

Findings 

In order to understand economic life of slum-ciwel- 
lers the analysis of data perftiining to occupational 
structure, income, expenditure, earning members in 
family and working hours has been undertaken. The 
paper also attempts to find out satisfaction of the 
slum-dwellers with their occupation and also their 
future plan to raise economic status of the family. 

Occupational Structure 

Of the total slum population (5105) surveyed 
27 per cent was found to be economically active. 
After excluding children (below 15 years) the ratio 
of workers to total population worked out to be 
48.4 per cent (for male 84.3 per cent and for female 
14.9 per cent). 

The occupational structure of the head of J015 
households covered in the study brought out that the 
single largest group was of peoniservant (17 per cent) 
followed by unskilled worker (14 per cent). Thirteen 
per cent of the households were engaged in clerical 
jobs. More than a half of the unskilred workers were 
earning less than Rs. 200 in a month while for all 
working persons such proportion was only 20 per 
cent. 

Income and expenditure 

Half of the families had monthly average income 
of Rs. 200 to 399. While 3 per cent were classified 
as families of income of less than rupees one hundred, 
6 per cent were found to be earning more than 
Rs. 700 in a month. The average monthly income 
of a family in slums (Rs. 350) means that an average 
slum-dweller had 2.33 per day to manage food, cloth 
and shelter. But this, by no standard, is indication 
of urban poverty because in other cities such as 


Hyderabad, Madras, and Braabay the income 
of shim-dwellers has been much more than that of 
Lucknow city. 

The expenditure was found to be within the rantf 
of income for the sample as a whole but lower the 
income higher was the tendency of spending beyond 
the actual income. While 20 per cent of those whose 
monthly earning was less than Rs. 100 were spending 
more than 100; the similar ratio in case of families 
having income of Rs, 600—699 per month was only 
9. On an average a slum family was saving Rs. 14 
in a month. 

Of the monthly expenditure (Rs. 336) an average 
slum family was spending Rs, 180 on food, Rs. 16 
on clothing and Rs. 18 on housing. The expenditure 
of remaining Rs. 112 in a month on the items other 
than the basic needs projects lavishness of slum- 
dwellers. But this statement cannot be generalised 
because large families (more than 5 members) were 
spending nearly Rs 270 in a month to meet basic 
needs of family. 

As for an average expenditure on food, cloth and 
shelter in relation to size of family, taking Rs. 69 
as a standard monthly expenditiue on food of one 
person it becomes evident that larger (he family the 
lesser is per capita expenditure on food ; which might 
be causing undernourishment. The monthly per 
capita expenditure on food in families with 8 and more 
members was on^ Rs. 30. 

Coming to the expenditure on clothing and housing 
it is noteworthy to point out (hat housing in slums 
is exceptionally inexpensive and probably this is the 
reasons for many families (though economically 
capable to spend more money on housing) to opt for 
slums. As discussed earlier, on an average, a family 
in slum was spending Rs. 18 in a month on housing. 
The inexpensive housing appears to be only reason 
of spending Rs, 112 in a month on the items other 
than the basic needs. There was not much variation 
in expenditure on clothing by size of family. 

Earning Members 

Seventy per cent of the families had only one 
earning member while in 19 per cent families two 
members were contributing to family earnings. The 
average number of earning member per family worked 
out to be 1.4. Among those 1 per cent famiHes 
where none of the members was earning the monthly 
average expenditure was around Rs. 271. Though 
an increase in expenditure was observed to be asso¬ 
ciated with increase in earning meinbers, the expendi¬ 
ture in the families with two earning members does 
not become double rather it increases niar^aUy, 

Number of working boors 

On an average each slum family was working nearly 
11 hours in a day and taking average number of 
working members (1.4) the average working hours for 
each working person worked out to be 8.1 In a day. 
Since most of the-workers were salaried employees 
8 hours duty in a day appears to be quite reasonal^. 
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The analysis of woricing hours by muhber o* era- 
ing members brings out that taking 9.3 as standard 
wrsking hours for each working person, the ^di- 
tional working person does not mean proportitmal 
increase in working hours. This is a clear indication 
of underemployment and that is why the increase 
in earning members does not find to be enhancing 
family income in the same proportion. 


Satisfaction with the present occupation 

Nearly 70 per cent were satisfied with their pre¬ 
sent occupation. The dissatisfaction was maximum 
(49 per cent) among unskilled workers. The chi- 
square test supports the hypothesis that in compari¬ 
son to non-service class the job satisfaction is higher 
among service class, out at the same time they were 
not specific about the new job they would like to 
take up. 


A plausible approach 

The problem of slum dwellers in Lucknow city is 
not of unemployment rather underemployment is 
adversely^ affecting the economic status of the slum 
families. There is, therefore, urgent need to draw 
and implement realistic plan of vocational guidance 
and counselling. Most of the .slum dwellers have 
preference for government or private service and 
efforts should be made to understand causes of such 
preference. The slum dwellers should be demotivated 
for government/privale service. This is, however, 
possible only when they are informed abcAit equally 
attractive alternatives. Four conditions, namely 
(i) motivation to work (ii) know-how (iii) capital, 
and (iv) outlet are essential for exploring solutions 
for curbing underemployment. As far as first part is 
concerned almost evers' body wants to have full time 
employment. Regarding second condition of know¬ 
how some efforts are needed. The formal way of 
teaching is costly as well as a slow process. Those who 
are educated and know certain skills and trade should 
come forward to imparl knowledge to others. This 
proposition looks to be difficult because people are 
prepared to receive but not prepared to give. At 
such stage policy interventions are needed. The 
system of education and more so technical education 
should be modified. The third factor capital in terms 
of National Indome is limited and therefore there 
are two alternatives : (i) create a few iobs at a high 
level of capitalisation or (ii) create many jobs at a 
relatively low level of capitalisation. In fact, it is 
related with the policy of technology. There are 
examoles, such as Japan. Korea, Taiwan etc., where 
by adopting proper technology people havte achieved 
a high level of employment and production with very 
modest caoital and eauipment. The problem of 
underemployment in slums is solvable by developing 
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siuch agro-industrial structure which ensures fnO 
utilisation of labour force for providing most of thpir 
basid requk*emeDtg themselves. The fourth cona¬ 
tion of outlet which means that after some thing is 
produced there must be some body who wants to 
purchase it. Thus the condition of outlet is very 
much interlinked with the choice of technology. 

To start with, the policies intended to check 
underemployment in slum areas may comprise ways 
and means of providing a suitable marketing infra¬ 
structure whereby the sale of produced goods may 
lie increased and profitably marketed. The increase 
in production will create several avenues of full time 
employment. Considering both the geographidal 
location and backgroiund of slum dwellers of Lucknow 
city it is suggested that poultry farming, cooperative 
dairy farming, work-cum-production centres for self- 
employment in trades like chicken work, match mak¬ 
ing, broomstick making etc. should be encouraged. 
Tlie government, voluntary bodies such as Rotary 
Club. Jaycee Club and loan lending organisations 
should come forward for not only arranging capital 
on easy terms and Conditions but also to'watch that 

benefits reach genuine people. 


All time high record prodaction of wheat 

WHEAT PRODUCTION in 1982-83 has touched 
a new peak of 42.5 million tonnes registering an in¬ 
crease of 12.4 per cent over the previous highest 
production of 37.8 million tonnes in 1981-82. At 
this level not only has the Plan target of wheat for 
1982-83 has been exceeded but the target of 1983- 
81 achieved in 1982-83 itself. 

Out of the total increase of 47 lakh tonnw in 
wheat proifuction in 1982-83, Uttar Pradesh alone 
accounts for an increase of 24 lakh tonnes. Rajas¬ 
than and Punjab have also achieved sub.stantial in¬ 
creases in production over the previous year. 


National Council for S & T Communica¬ 
tion Reconstituted 

THE National Council for Science and Techno¬ 
logy Communication has been reconstituted with 
immediate effect. The Minister of State for Science 
and Technology wil! be its Chairman. 

Besides Government officials the 42-membM 
CounCB has on its Board representatives from veffim- 
tary agencies, science journalists and film produce^8. 
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You and your health 


People are often confused over the terms 
rheumatism, rheumatic pains and arthritis. 
The word arthritis is comparable to fever 
or any other similar symptom the cause of 
which is to be found out by the doctor. In 
the series 'You and your health' the author 
discusses different types of arthritis, fads 
and fiction and cure of the disease. 


THE WORD ARTHRITIS by itself docs not dcB- 
nc any specific disease. It simply means that there is 
a joint disease without indicating the name, nature 
or the type of disease. In other words it just indi¬ 
cates a manifestation of a large num^r of diseases 
which can involve joints. Thus, the word arthritis 
is comparable to ‘fever’ or any other similar symptom 
the cause of which is to be found out by the doctor. 
The use of pseudomedical terms like “rheumatism” 
or “rheumatic pains” must be discouraged because 
they do not mean anything and cause unnecessary 
confusion. “Doctor I have pain and discomfort in 
my joint” is a much better way of expressing your 
complaint than “Oh, I have arthritis” or “I have 
rheumatism”. 

Arthritis in different age groups 

A widely prevalent misbelief is that arthritis occurs 
only in old age. In fact, more severe and incapaci¬ 
tating varieties of the diseases of joints occur in young 
childret), young adults or middle age persons too. 
These include rheumatoid arthritis, juvenile chronic 
arthritis and seronegative spondarthritides. In com- 
imrison to these_ arthritides the arthritis of old age 
(i.o. osteoarthritis) would be considered mild and 
easily controllable. 

Considering the different types of arthritides in 
different ager^roups, in children arthritis due to 
injuries is QCHnmon. Often the injury might be for- 
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Arthritis: Facts and fads 

Dr. A. N. Malaviya 

gotten, only the joint pain may be the symptom. One 
must be aware of this for making a correct diagnosis. 
“Rheumatic Fever” is another common condition in 
children where joints are involved frequently and 
heart can also get involved. But, the commonest 
and most severe form of arthritis in children is called 
“juvenile chronic polyarthritis”. Some people also 
call it juvenile rheumatoid arthritis but the former 
tenn is preferable. There arc several varieties of 
this disease. It is necessary to characterire the 
subcategory in any given patient correctly because 
the treatment differs from one category to the other. 
Incorrectly treated children develop crippling disease 
with severe grovk^h retardation and general ill health. 
In spite of the fact that this disease is the commonest 
arthritis in children there is very little awareness 
about it in lay public as well as among doctors. 

Two serious forms of arthritides 

In the young and middle aged, two of the most 
serious and severe forms of arthritides occur. One 
of these is three limes more common in women. It 
is called rheumatoid arthritis. It is actually a .systemic 
disease with weakness; anaemia, weight loss etc. In 
addition, it produces a crippling arthritis of small 
joints of both hands simultaneously (symmetrical 
involvement is characteristic), both wrists, both elbows, 
shoulders, knees, ankles and feet. Fortunately,. the 
most severe form of this disea.se is not very common 
in India. .TTie^ second disease called seronegative 
spondarthritis is 16 times more common in young 
men, quite often with a family history of the same 
disease. Pain in lower baek, stiffness in bending 
forward, sjnnptoms worse at night, involvement of 
joints predominantly below waist and heel pain arc 
important features of this disease. Some of these 
persons develop, “bamboo-spine”. Several other 
organs of the body may get involved. Majority of 
these patients belong to the tissue type HLA B27. 

Tuberculosis of joints is also a common joint 
disease in young adults. Usually single joint is 
involved. Features like night sweats, wei^t loss etc. 
give away the diaposis. 
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In so-called old-age arthritis called osteoarthritis, 
the important thing to remember is that it can start 
as early as 30 years of age. This is especially so in 
the joints winch are excessively, strenuously and 
vigorously used c.g. nodding and head shaking among 
upper and executive class, vigorous competitive sports, 
unnatural and unphysiological postures like squatting 
m Indian style lavatory, sitting cross-legged, using 
high pillows, carrj'ing heavy weights on the head or 
back, ‘cracking’ knuckles frequently etc. Also, 
osteoarthritis occurs early in a joint earlier involved 
in injury or any other disease. The common sites of 
involvement include neck, shoulders, small joints of 
the hands, knees and lower back. Often gross crack¬ 
ling sounds are audible on moving the involved joints. 
TTiere is no ‘morning stiffness’ (as is typically seen in 
rheumatoid arthritis) but the hrst movement after 
being in a particular posture for a prolonged period 
of time is very painful. The pain becomes less after 
moving the joint a few tbnes. Cervical spondylosis, 
lumbar spondylosis etc. arc just other names given 
to osteoarthritis occurring at different parts of the body 
like neck and lower back. 

General principles of management 

Most of the diseases of joints are slow in onset and 
chronic in course. Obviously “instantaneous cures” 
are not possible. The patient has to be patient. The 
‘treatment’ is actually more like a project in which 
h team of persons try to help the patient and the 
patient hcrself|himsclf is the most important member 
of the team. This team tries the most important 
thing i.e, maintain mobility, stability and function of 
the joints. This is achieved by extensive physio¬ 
therapy, patient education regarding correct postures, 
splinting of joints at night and other physical measures. 
The acutal medicines for different forms of arthritis, 
of course, differs with different disease and this aspect 
is looked after by the physician trained in joint 
disea.ses (the rheumatolo^st). To say that “there is 
no cure of arthritis” is just not correct because 
arthritis is not a disease but only a symptom of a 
large number of diseases of joints. Even in a serious 
joint disease like rheumatoid arthritis disease-modi¬ 
fying drugs like D-pencillamine, goldthiols and 
(^loroquine can anest the disease in the majority of 
cases. For osteoarthritis, however, the only treat¬ 
ment is intensive daily work-out with physiotherapy. 
Actually, it can ‘cure’ the disease. But it must he 
done correctly and under guidance. Medicines play 
no role in Osteoarthritis. 

Fads and fiction in arthritis 

One of the most harmful and widely prevalent mis¬ 
beliefs, cquaUy among lay public and the doctors, is 
that ‘there is no cure for arthritis’. With this excuse 
doctors “finally” prescribe cortisone, a medicine 
which should never be given in any arthritis ordi¬ 
narily. It spoils the case completely and makes the 
patient resistant and reluctant to take the correct 
medkines. This drug quickly leads to major and 
serious complications. Do not take cortisone pre¬ 
parations for arthritis even if prescribed by your 
doctor. 
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Diet and food has nothing to do with any arffiritis 
(excqit a very rare disease called gout). Therefore, 
do aot rush to the latest food fad for the cure of 
arthritis. Do not impose any diet restrictions, it 
does not achieve anything except producing wealmess. 
Take normal nourishing balanced diet with vitanuns 
and minerals. Overweight persons must reduce 
weight. 

Do not rush to the doctor with the latest press 
report of a magic cure of arthritis. Thousands of such 
reports have come and gone. Stick to correct scienti¬ 
fic programme of management. You will feel the 
benefit in the long run. Aspiin is still the best drug 
for inflammatory arthritides in spite of hundreds of 
press reports against its use. Aspirin if used properly 
IS harmless. The common misbelief that it causes 
heart disease can be totally ignored. Actually, aspirin 
is extensively used for preventing heart attacks. 

Take-home lesson 

The take-home lesson in arthritis is that: be patient, 
get the disease correctl}r diagnosed, and get going on 
the long-term project-like management programme. 
Physiotherapy exercises, correct medicines, balanced 
diet would go a long way in controlling the problems. 
Depression is bad for all arthritides, try not to get 
depressed. Arthritis is not always incurable. □ 

(Based on a public ledurs at the All India 
Institute ot Medical Sciences, New Delhi) 


Thanks to sterilisation Tamil Nadu 
housewife is a lakhpati 

SMT. EASWARl, wife of Shri Subramaniam, 
Mankuttaipalayam Village, Tiruchangode Taluk in 
Salem District of Tamil Nadu, has achieved the ex¬ 
tinction of being the first person to win the first prize 
of rupees one lakh from the lottery ticket offered by the 
State Government to the acceptors of sterilisation. 
Smt. Easwari, mother of two, underwent Laparosco¬ 
pic operation on June 17, 1983 at Government Hos¬ 
pital, Tiruchangode, 

In addition to the Government compensation money 
of Rs. 160, the Government of Tamil Nadu gave 
five State Lottery tickets as suggested by the Union 
Ministry of Health and Family Welfare. One of the 
lottery tickets earned for her Uie first prize of rupees 
one lakh. She also got two consolation prizes for pre¬ 
ceding and succeeding numbers. 

Thirty-two-year old Easwari is now tlic envy of all 
women and heralds a new era in the family welfare pro¬ 
gramme. Tamil Nadu was the first State to come out 
openly to implement the lottery ticket scheme suggest¬ 
ed by the Ministry of Health and Family Welfare. 
Shri B. Shankaranand, Union Minister for Health and 
Family Welfare, had lauded the example of the Tamil 
Nadu Government at the meeting of the Consultative 
Committee of Parliament attached to his Ministry 
recently. □ 
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Science & Technology 
Notes 

Electricity from apples 

SCIENTISTS from the Kharkov Physical Engineer¬ 
ing Institute of Low Temperatures, Ukrainian Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences, have completed the tests of gene¬ 
rators of a new type which can use even very weak 
electric potentials. 

Experts hold that practically any object, an ordinary 
apple, a potato, a chunk of icc and even a human 
being can serve as a mini-source of electricity. All 
that needs to be done is to insert two miniature 
electrodes into an apple which acts as an electrolyte 
in this case, and here we have current in the circuit. 
Its voltage is very low : tens of millivolts. But the 
generator does not only take up this energy, but 
amplifies it thousands of flmos as well. One apple 
can serve as a source of energy for nearly a month. 

According to experts, the generators will giiiu wjdc 
application in various fields of the national economy 
—^wherever it is impossible or impractical to use 
traditional power sources. 

To have Cleaner rivers and seas 

A NEW DEVICE produced by several research 
institutes of Kharkov, Ukraine, is designed to protect 
sea and river waters from pollution. 

The institutes have completed the testing of a 
system to neutralise exiiaust gases of diesel engines 
driving the motor and hydrofoil ships. The new 
system, mounted on a diesel engine, absorbs 90 per 
cent of sulphur dioxide, soot and hydrocarbons, and 
practically harmless compounds arc discharged into 
the atmosphere. 

Motor ships plying along the Crimean coast will 
become the first ships with ecologically clean engines. 

Double-Colour thermometer 

THE SCIENTISTS of Novosibirsk suggested using, 
instead of the fragile glass thermometer, a special 
polymer film. If a child with normal teroparaturc is 
given such a thermometer, the film will immediately 
glow green, and when the temperature is high, it turns 
red. 

The fihn contains temperature-sensitive liquid 
crystals which, when heated, assume different colours 
under the temperatures from 10 to 150 degrees. These 
films can be used not only in medicine but in other 
fields also. 

Now two types of thermometers are being produced 
—clinical double-colour, and for eveiyday use, in 
which fimres tinge different colours to show the 
degree of temperature. Railwaymen. machine-builders 


and other specialists also took interest in the new 
liquid crystal material. 

The use of new polymer films as temperature-sensi¬ 
tive elements is especially promising. Pasted on the 
boxes, the liquid crystal “colour-light signal'’ may 
help determine the state of the journal-boxes in cars. 
The polymer will flash in bright colour when the metal 
bccOiijcs dan^ciOuSiy hea.ed, {APN}* 


A silk route to pros¬ 
perity 

Vasudev Bhat 

YOUNG VIRUPAKSHA VEERAPPA BANDI of 
Gawarwad village in Gadag Taluk started looking for a 
job after passing his Secondary School exaraknantion 
two years ago. Around the same time Karnataka Seri¬ 
culture Development Project was launched to mducc 
farmers in North Karnataka to silkworm rearing and 
augment their income in their spare time and 
Veerappa’s village had been selected for tliis pro¬ 
gramme because of its climate and soil suitability for 
mulberry plantation. 

The project did not make much headway, uor did 
Veerap^ Bandi’s efforts at getting a job. The first 
one didn’t because the farmers found it too cumber¬ 
some to produce cocoons and take them all the way 
to Bangalore for selling them, and Veerappa couldn’t 
because finding a job is' a Herculean task in itself in 
the face of galloping increase in the country’s popula¬ 
tion and consequent unemployment problem. 

The Government, could hardly make the villagers 
spare two small patches of land for mulberry cultiva¬ 
tion and Veerappa was still unemployed despite his 
best efforts from dawn till dusk for months. 

His need was employment. Karnataka's need was 
silk yarn to meet the growing demand of the Silk 
Industry with increasing popularity of Bangalore sarees 
and silks both in India and abroad. Import of silk yam 
from Jammu and Kashmir and other places did not 
solve the whole problem. Production of more silkyarn 
indigenously by starting more silk-worm rearing and 
reefing units was' the only answer. 

Guidance 

Veeiapa Bandi, then only 23, gave up the idea of 
searching for a job. He had seen the Sericulture Assis¬ 
tant at Gadag coming to his village and coax villagers 
to take to silk farming. One day he went to him with 
his problem and the official was only too glad to help 
him. He gave Veerappa technical guidance and arrang¬ 
ed for him to go to Mysore for a month-long training 
in silk reeling under the “Training of Rural Youth for 
^If-Eraployment’* (TRYSEM) programme. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Books 


Care of the aged 

CARE OF THE ELDERLY ; A Directory 
of Non-governmental Organisations for the 
Welfare of the Aged in India—Centre for 
the Welfare of the Aged, Madras-600031— 
Pages 92—Price : not-mentioned 

ABOUT 40 MILLIONS of India’s population ate 
aged 60 and above, and most of them reside in villages. 
For the destitute old persons, the State Governments 
are providing some paltry pension. Non-govcmmental 
institutions have set up homes for the aged in various 
States but they cover only a small portion of the 
deserving old people. Further, they are confined to 
urban areas. A well-knit nation-wide orpnisation to 
oiler varied services to the senior citizens and to 
mobilise their experience and services for the good of 
the society is a crying need of the hour. The inter¬ 
national conference on the aged persons, which was 
held sometime back in Vienna, has created a new 
awareness of the probk ■> of the elderly people. 

This directory, which has been compiled by 

the CEWA and Helpage India, is a timely pubBcation. 
It contains the addresses and activities of 279 insti¬ 
tutions serving the old people in different parts of the 
country, and it is proposed to update the directory 
periodically. It is found that most of these institutions 
are free homes and aic run by Christian missions. A 
majority of them look after both men and women. 

This pioneering publication will be of help to those 
who need assistance and also those who are interc.sted 
in serving them. It is hoped that more and more insti¬ 
tutions of this kind, with coordination among them¬ 
selves will spring up in the country and that the 
directory will grow in size with each passing year. 

P. Srinivasan 

Plant Protection 

Use and Marketing of Plant Protection 
Appliances by G. Patel et. al. Oxford & IBH 
Pub. Co., 1982-Price Rs. 36. 

ONE of the important factors in effective use of 
plant protection materials is the technology available 
for using them. Depending uimn the crops and their 
stages of growth, a wide variety of pfent protection 
cqu^Jments are used in India. This monograph of 
the Centre for Management in Agriculture, Indian 
Institute of Managememnt, Ahmedabad deals with the 
use and marketing of plant protection materials. 


The study is based on secondary data for various 
States except for Gujarat where k relies on the primary 
data collected fr<»n sample users and non-users of plant 
protection appliances and the farm labourers hired for 
plant protection analysis. Users are divided into two 
groups, those owning and not owning appliances. There 
appears to be a positive association of {^nt protection 
measures with land bolding size. But the acceptance 
and subsequent abandonment of the practice of pro¬ 
tecting the crops is not related to the size of land 
holdings. A high relationship between irrigation and 
plant protection is also observed. 

General awareness about the plant protection is good. 
Quite a large number of users hire the appliances. 
Non-availability of finance is the principal cause of 
discontinuing plant protection by the non-users. This, 
in tiffn, has its' impact on the derived demand for 
appliances. The cost of hired equipment per ha. of 
area treated is very high (about Rs. 61) in comparison 
to the cost of per ha. of own equipment (Rs. 8.45). 

A very significant factor pointed out by the study 
is the involvement ,of high proportion of hired workers 
for plant protection work without adequate safety 
measures. Besides, the revelation that 72 per cent of 
labourers stating that no higher wage was given to 
them for the hazardous work than the farm work is 
to be noted with concern by anybody kiterested in 
developmemnt. Further, continuous exposure for long 
period without any precautions has its deleterious effects 
on health of the poor agricultural labourers. 

Tlie study shows that about 72 per cent of the 
w'orkers has continuous exposure upto 3 days and 17 
per cent for 4 to 5 days. Ten per cent of the workers 
has continuous exposure for over 10 days. 

The authors try to find out the relationship between 
plant protection equipments and area under specific 
crops, like sugarcane, groundnut and cotton, in respect 
of thd States of the Indian Union for the year 1972, 
for districts of Gujarat, 1972 and Tahiks of Gujarat, 
1977. At State levels, sugarcane, groundnut and cotton 
together explain a high proportion of variability 
observed in the number of appliances. 

This studv is timely and will be highly useful to policy 
makers both for agricultural production and equity 
considerations relating to the agricultural labourers 
engaged in plant protection. 

Dr. D. Tripatby 

Industrial development 

Industrial Development by M R. Knikami, 
Publisbed by National Book Trust of India, 
New Delbi-16, price Rs 24/-pages 384 

THIS is a revised edition of a book written by 
Mr. M. R. Kulkarni, way back in 1971. This bulky 
book offers a historic perspective to the industrial 
development of modern India. The author has 
amass^ rather meticulously an array of statistics 
that covers plantation indlastries, infrastructure of 
industrial development and the textile industries. 
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Mr. KuUcami contends that there was a virtual in- 
v'estment famine in the country during the decade 
1965—1975, though the Fifth Plan made an attempt 
to contribute to the revival of public sector invest* 
ment on a massive scale and this was continued in 
the Sixth Plan too. Pointing out that capacity addi¬ 
tion to the country’s key sector has been consider¬ 
able over the years, Mr. KuDcami avers that “today 
we have neither a serious capacity constraint or even 
an infrastructure constraint so mudh as a grow^ 
demand recession”. The growth prospect of Indian 
industry, in fact the Indian economy, depends upon 
the successful exploitation of the indigenous market 
to a maximum extent. 

According to the author, the share of manufactur¬ 
ing sector in the country has scarcely changed from 
the start of the twentieth century and in the past 25 
years, in spite of forced pace of industrialisation, 
chan^ has been at best marginal and peripheral. 
Deploring the whole controversy of industry versus 
agriculture as misplaced Mr. Kulkami notes the ap¬ 
proach ought to be in terms of a co-ordinated deve¬ 
lopment of the economy where industries and ser¬ 
vices basically play the role of supporting agriculture 
and the decentralised economy and drawing from it 
for their own expansion. 

Although the author has assembled statistics prains- 
takingly to project the industrial profile of India, 
the sheer mass of statistics and figures would likely 
to dampen the zest of readers, who may be content 
with an interpretative approach and critical com¬ 
ments on the perftnmance of various productHte 
sectors of the economy. Nonetheless, the book 
would be of great benefit to students who would 
like to know the historical background of India’s 
industrial development. 

G. Srinivasan 

Economy of Azerbaijan 

Soviet Economy : Development of Azerbai 
Jan by Vinod Mehta. Sterling Publishers, 
New Delhi, Rs, 50/- pages 116. 

AZERBAIJAN is one of the fifteen tmion repub¬ 
lics of the USSR. It is the biggest of the three 
transcaucasian republics. The Azerbaijan Soviet 
Socialist Republic includes the Nakhichevan Auto¬ 
nomous Soviet Socialist Republic and Nagorny Kera- 
bakh Autonomous Region. 

Except for the oil industry, Azerbaijan has been 
as backward as any other central Asian republic. 
The establishment of Soviet power in Azerbaijan and 
the decision of the leaders to follow the strategy of 
planned economic development have however chang¬ 
ed the fate of the republic. 

The book, bnder review, attempts to present the 
data on various economic indicators of Azerbaijan. 
It traces the emergence of this region from the pover¬ 


ty, illiter^ and economic backwardness that chai^ 
terised its pre-revolutionary fate, to economic deve¬ 
lopment and high growth rates under the USSR. 

Today, Azerbaijan is marching ahead in its eco¬ 
nomic development along with other Republics of 
the USSR. 

The book divides into seven diapters : Introduc¬ 
tion; Democratic Profile; Agriculture; Industry; Liv¬ 
ing Standards and Social Development; and conclud¬ 
ing remarks. It ends with an index. The author 
claims to have presented for the fast time in En^h 
language time series data on various economic indi¬ 
cators of Azerbaijan with the hope that some other 
Indian scholar would take up the study of this re¬ 
gion. Get up is good. Looking at the present 
trend of book-prices, it is reasonably priced. 

S. K. Dhawan 


(Continued jrom page 28) 

After his training Veerappa accompanined the Seri¬ 
culture Assistant to the Balaganur branch of the Mala- 
prabha Grameen Bank. The Bank readily provided a 
loan of Rs. 37,500 including Rs. 10,000 as working 
capital. Out of the capital investment of Rs. 27,500 
for his Reeling Unit, the government gave subsidy of 
Rs. 6,875 to him. 

All this happened two verrs ago. Today V. V. Band!, 
25, is the proud owner of a small scale silk reeling 
factory right in his own village producing 50 kg. silk 
yarn every day. It has not only provided him gainful 
employment averaging Rs. 2,000 per month, but has 
also helped him to employ a do/cn yowngmen of his 
area. 

In addition the Reeling Unit has also solved the pro¬ 
blem of taking cocoons to Bangalore for sale, which 
was hampering farmers from taking to silk worm 
rearing. They have a ready market in their own village 

DOW. 

Today just after two years, mulbery shrubs in 
Gawarwad viBage arc spread over an area of 300 
acres engaging 200 mulberry and cocoon producers 
instead of the two small mean patches of land two years 
ago. A new silk route has been opened by him which 
runs from his village Gawarwad, down South, to the 
Bangalore SiBc market. 


Central aid fm rural drinidiig water to States 

THE MINISTRY OF WORKS AND HOUSING 
has released an amoun:- of Rs. 4,090 lakhs to eight 
States for execution of works under the Centrally 
Sponsored Accelerated Rural Water Supply Programme 
during the current financial year. 

Out of this releases four States, namely, Gujarat. 
Haryana, Himachal Pradesh and Punjab have been 
^ven an amount of Rs. 250 lakhs each as additional 
ad hoc allocation of grant-in-aid for 1983-84. Tripura 
gets an ad Itoc allocation of Rs. 75 lakhs for the 
year. 
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The 24 CENTRES opened to help the tribal cotton growers of Andhra Pradesh, 
Gujarat,Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan alone collected 3,62,000 quintals of cotton 
worth Rs. 17 crores, in 1982*83. 

These Centres were opened by the Cotton Corporation of India as a part of 
its contribution to rural development and tribal welfare. 

Most of these Centres are in inaccessabic areas, where earlier the middlemen 
and usurers had thrived by fleecing the tribais. They have now been virtually elimi¬ 
nated and tribais are now confident that nobody will cheat them. 

The Corporation’s coverage of cotton in the country ranges between 10 to 12 
lakh bales accounting for about 15 to 18 per cent of total cotton production. This 
excludes production in Maharashtra where the Corporation does not operate. During 
the current season, it has so far purchased about 9.43 lakh bales valued at about 
Rs. 221.61 crores. Its purchase operations during the past five years have consider¬ 
ably helped the cotton growers in marketing their produce at remunerative prices 
and reducing their dependence on the middlemen. Its continued presence in 
mandis throughout the season works as a guarantee for the cotton growers against 
the ganging up by middlemen. 

The Corporation has also been increasing the number of its purchase centres 
year after year in various cotton growing States except Maharashtra. The number 
of purchase centres, which was 132 in 1978-79 bad reached 214 in 1981-82. The 
Corporation operrted at 193 Centres so far during the current season against 266 
proposed centres. 

The Corporation has been making consistant and systematic efforts for proper 
growth of marketing infrastructure for orderly marketing of this cash crop. In 
Gujarat, Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh, such infrastructure is other weak or 
non-existent. Its policy of operating only in the regulated markets creates keen 
competition among the buyers in these markets which in turn helps the cotton growers. 
As the auctions are held under the supervision of the Agriculture Production Market 
Committees, the chances of malpractices in weighment, etc. arc almost non-exis¬ 
tent. The Corporation also ensures expeditious payments to the cotton growers. 

Utilising the cooperative infrastructure has been one of the main aims of the 
Corporation’s operational policy, ever since its inception in 1970. The services of 
cooperatives are used in a number of ways such as processing of its kapas stocks,* 
storage of stocks and augmenting its purchases. During 1982-83, it had engaged' 
}2 cooperative ginning and pressing factories for processing of its kapas stocks. 

1 1 had purchased 32,565 full pressed bales from co-operatives besides purchases of 
16,155 quintals of lint, valued around Rs. 10 crores. The Corporation of India 
utilised the warehousing facilities in cooperative sector wherever available. □ 
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Ai/awal, the capital city of Mizoram, is “dry” in the most literal sense of the 
word. It has no water. Situated in the middle of one of the most rainy areas of 
the world and surrounded by rivers big and small, its condition is Coleridgean with 
“Water, water everywhere, but not a drop to drink". 

So trucks lug water from the rivers down below, to quench the city’s thirst. 
One bucketful of water costs one rupee. 

But Aizawal will no more be dry, once the one megawatt SERLIJI-“A"- 
Micro Hydel Project is completed shortly. Power from Serlui will pump enough 
water to Aizawal, to meet all its needs. 

Serlui is only of the projects thus taken up for execution. The Bairabi Hydel 
Project, the biggest under construction in Mizoram, will feed 250 megawatts of 
electricity to the power-hungry territory. It is estimated that Mizoram has the 
potential to produce 5000 MW electricity, which is much greater than what any of 
her six sister States in the North-East can do. 

In pursuance of the 20-Point Programme, in 1982 alone, 28 villages were 
electrified, using small diesel generating sets. A total of 98 villages have thus been 
electrified. This power is available for Cottage and Small Industries also. Irriga¬ 
tion and industries will get power on a larger scale only after the completion of the 
projects under construction. 

Presently Mizoram is buying power from Assam at a cost of 50 paisc per unit 
and distributing it for 48 paise per unit to domestic users and 35 paise per unit to 
Small Industries. 

Power is brought from DULABCHERRA and THINGSCLTHLYA in Assam 
to Mizoram through two 66 KV lines drawn over 123 km of very difficult terrain. 
But due to erratic weather and difficult terrain, this power supply is not very depen- 
able. 
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So^ Territory is in a hurry to complete its mini and medium hydel projects 
e||||Hhiction and to provide more diesel sets l(or village dt^iBcatioa. The day 
linHMorai——'— j—• -.= ... 


sram marches from darkness unto l!gH..is nofejtf away. [ 
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DURIjNG the first three months of current financial .year, 8,885 \illauis »eie 
provided drinking water under the new 20-Point Piogramme. This is 18 2"„ of 
the annual target. The Centre has released Rs. 107 47 crores to the States and 
Llnion territories for this purpose. 

About 4,000 bonded labourers were rehabilitated during the <-iime period. 
Karnataka and Orissa were ahead of other Slates and I'nion Territories and account¬ 
ed for 2,700 out of these. 

I'he total iiutnbei ot Scheduled Caste and Scheduled liihe families aisistcd 
during the, quarter under review was over 2 28 lakhs. Out of these 50.536 were 
Scheduled Tribes. The Planning Corainissirn has asked the States to ensure that 
there is no multiple counting of Scheduled C a^tis and Scheduled I ril e fam’lies finan¬ 
cially assisted through ditferent schemes. 

The achievement in the allotment of house-sites has been quite satisfactory with 
more than 1.04 lakh families having got land for constructing their bouses. The 
annual target is of allotting 8 73 lakh house-sites. About 55.000 families were pro¬ 
vided construction assistance also. 

Planning Commission feels that the coverage in terms of number of families 
in this field is somewhat lower than expected because almost all the stales are follow¬ 
ing a pattern of assistance which is much higher than that envisaged in the plan. □ 
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Development of Small 
Scale Industries in 
Seventh Plan 


While stating that Planning Commission has 
just started a dialogue on the formulation 
of an approach to Seventh Five Year Plan, 
the Union Minister for Planning Shri S. B. 
Chavan says, "we have created adequate 
infrastructure for promotion of small indus¬ 
tries in terms of training, extension work, 
technological, financial support, etc.” He 
has called for making an effective use of 
the institutional and infrastructure support 
which the Government is extending through¬ 
out the country to make the small industries 
movement a catalyst for rapid economic 
growth. 

WHILE LARGE and basic industries may provide 
essential raw materials and producer goods, they are 
expected to create only half a million jobs during the 
6th Pbn. In contrast, the dispersed village and small 
industries were expected to provide nine million jobs 
both part-time and full-time, or in oth?r words five 
million full time jobs. On employment alpnc, it is 
winner par excellence. In the capital scarce'deve¬ 
loping country, wc need the profiferation of manufac¬ 
turing units ^th low capital output and low capital 
employment ratios. Smalj. units have these character¬ 
istics and they arc ideally suited for developing eco- 

•A speech at the seminar cn seventh five year plan and 
small industries organised by the Federation cf Associat¬ 
ion of Small Industries of India, New Delhi, September 
29 , 198.t. 


S. B. Chavan 

nomies like ours. Also, small enterprises are the most 
effective means of mobilising local raw materials, ca¬ 
pital initiatives and skills which also achieve wides¬ 
pread dispersal of industries including the development 
of remote and backward areas. These are the reasons 
why the Government included this sector in the 20- 
point programme of the Prime Minister for special 
attention which was announced in January, 1982. 

The village and small industries sector as a whole 
accounted for an estimated production of over Rs. 
7,000 crores during 1982183 at 1979j80 prices 
which comes to about one half of the total produc¬ 
tion in the manufacturing sector. In terms of contri¬ 
bution towards gross domestic production, its' share 
was also about 50 per cent of the manufacturing sec¬ 
tor. This sector offers em^oyment opportunities to 
nearly 26 million persons both part-time and full-time 
and in the field of exports this sector accounted for 
about one third of the total exports' of the country. 

Correcliiig regional industrial imbalances 

The Government have recently announced new in¬ 
centives for setting up of industries in ‘No-Industry’ 
districts and backward areas. As you arc well aware, 
one of the important objectives of Government policy 
is to correct regional imbalances and secure industria¬ 
lisation of the backward areas. Wc have not only en¬ 
hanced the amount of capital subsidy in ‘No-Industry’ 
districts and special regions but also provided invest¬ 
ment sifbsidy .in many areas which were so far eligibfe 
only for concessional finance. It has also been deci¬ 
ded that all the three categories of backward areas will 
henceforth be eligible for concessional finance as well, 
in addition to Central Investment Subsidy. Further, 
realising that one of tire impediments for development 
of industries in the backward areas has been the ab¬ 
sence of infrastructure facilities, it has been decided 
to assist the State Governments for development eff 
infrastructure in one or more identified growth centres 
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in ^o-Indnstiy’ districts. Although Central assis¬ 
tance will be l^ted to one third of the b)tal cost of 
infrastructure the ceiling of Rs. 2 croies per distnct 
is fairly high and I ant sure infrastructural intpedimeuts 
will be rwidly removed in the growth centres. In 
order to he^ small industries in the taluksjareas where 
heavy investments have already taken phce and are 
therefore not eligible for further investment subsidy, 
we have made an exception so that the small scale 
enterprises are not debarred from concessional fin¬ 
ance. This should amply demonstrate the concMn of 
the Government for promotion of small industries. 

AndUarisation by small scale enterprises 

Another in^mrtwt area in which I consider small 
scale enterprises can play a vital role is ancillarisation. 
To assist the small scale entrepreneurs in meeting an- 
cilbiy requirements of Ip^ge scale enterprises’ although 
we have set up 16 sub-contracting exchanges, the Bu¬ 
reau of Public Enterprises have issued guidelines, .se¬ 
veral local and regional committeeg have been estab¬ 
lished in the pubUc sector undertakings for the pro¬ 
motion of ancillaries, yet 1 must confess that we nave 
not made much headway in this field. The purchases 
of ancillaries is less than 1 per cent of the total sale 
value of the products of large units. Ancillarisation 
can only happen in terms of economic compulsion. 
Over capitalisation can be checked in large units, if 
parts and components could be obtained at reasonable 
prices, with acceptable standards and on time. The 
organic'link which needs to be established between 
large scale mother and the ancillaries arc yet to be 
forged. 

Nucleus plants by large enterprises 

So far as the new large enterprises are concerned. 
I would like to mention about the establishment of 
nucleus plants in industrially backward districts with 
a view to generating a spread-out network of small 
scale enterprises. It is envisaged that the nucleus 
plants would be set up which would provide common 
facilities, desiga and documentation, testing facilities 
as well as marketing support. These basic service units 
are to be so designed as to ensure technological compe¬ 
tence and manufacturing excellence. If such a large 
number of small industries so developed can manufac¬ 
ture acceptable products, it would be possible for nuc¬ 
leus plants to take over marketing under its own brand 
name. In a different setting, the nucleus plant would 
basically be set up to provide for assembly and in- 
house production of critical and sophisticated items 
that cannot be manufactured by ancillary industries. 
It is entdsaged that components, sub-assemblies and 
assemblies would be made by ancillaries to the de¬ 
sign and specifications of nucleus plants. We have an¬ 
nounced a series of concessions for such plants. 

Data base for growth of small industries 

Another important area is the building up of chan¬ 
nels for tegular flow of statistics of small scale indus¬ 
tries which would help proper formulation of ^e deve¬ 
lopment programmes' and subsequent evaluation of the 
progress achieved. Lack of data base is one of the 
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major constraints for t^anning. We have constituted a 
Committee for the In^pvement of Data Flow for the 
decentralised sector. While the Committee has given 
its recommendations and the implementation would 
take time, in the'meanwhile we have decided to in¬ 
crease the size of the sample survey, being conduc¬ 
ted 1^ the Small Industries Development Organisa¬ 
tion, to 20 per cent. The reliability of such sample 
survey and its utility can be enhanced if all small scale 
units register themselves forthwith with the State 
Directorate of Industries or Small Industries Service 
Institutes. As it is, over 40 per cent of the small 
scale units do not register themselve.s and we are han¬ 
dicapped by the absence of data from them. 

Self-employment for youth 

We have introduced a new scheme a few years ago 
known as TRYSEM, namely : Training of Youth for 
Self Employment. Nearly two lakh people are being 
assisted each year under this scheme. In order to help 
the educated unemployed, the Prime Minister had an¬ 
nounced on this year’s Independence Day a revolutio¬ 
nary scheme to help unemployed youth between the 
age group of 18 to 35 years and who arc matriculates 
and above and those who are not able to muster their 
own capital to launch on self employment ventures in 
industry, services and business. It is proposed to give 
due consideration and weightage for women and tech¬ 
nically trained persoimel under tills scheme. The sch¬ 
eme envisages extension of credit facilities for bank¬ 
able projects to the extent of Rs. 25,000 without col¬ 
lateral guarantee or owner’s contribution and an out¬ 
right subsidy to the extent of 25 per cent of the loan. 
With the cooperation of all it is our fond expectation 
that the scheme will wean away a number of people 
seeking white collar jobs and create the necessary in¬ 
fluence, climate and dignity for self employed avo¬ 
cations. 

Training for potential entrepreneurs 

We very, often hear that entrepreneurs are born and 
they are not made; it is a god given quality which can¬ 
not be cultivated. While I have great doubts in my 
mind about such sayings, my only contention is that 
we have among us a very large number of entrepre¬ 
neurs who are not even aware of their potentials. 
This is one of the reasons why we have mounted a 
nation wide training programme for potential entre¬ 
preneurs. Recently we have also set up a National 
Institute of Entrepreneurship and Small Business 
Development to serve as an apex institution to bring 
about a certain degree of upgradation in the prog¬ 
ramme of entrepreneurship development and make it 
more effective. 

All schemes that are existing and the new initiatives 
that we have taken recently would need the support 
of one and all concerned to make them successful and 
smll scale industry associations will have to play a 
vital part. It is my firm opinion and in fact, if I am 
permitted to take the liberty, I will even propound the 
ariom that the primary and mandatory duty of the 
second and subsequent generation of entrepreneurs is 
to promote first generation entrepreneurs. Human and 
material resources could be of little value, unless there 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Social Forestry 
Gains and Failings 


The role of social forestry in India is signi¬ 
ficant. The success of any social forests 
programme and its rightful place in rural 
development would involve the active interest 
and participation of the rural population 
in the programme right through planning 
stage, says the author. He regrets that, 
little attention has been paid to the extension 
services—needed for the purpose. 


LIFE OF MAN and development of civilisation 
have been profoundly influenced by the presence or 
absence of forest or their relative abundanec or scar¬ 
city. 

It is recognised by experts that civilisation has 
faced three different stages of forests in the march of 
man towards development : 

1. Civilisation dominated by forests. 

2. Civilisation overcoming forest. 

3. Ovilisation dominating forest. 

The two decades after the world war could be 
placed under the third stage i.e. civilisation domi¬ 
nating forest, as these two decades were characterised 
by a care-free belief in growth and progress all over 
the world—a belief in achieving the achievcablc. The 
key to this progress was temptingly simple; free eco¬ 
nomy, invest, develop, harvest and enjoy. Accor¬ 
dingly development followed the laws of exponential 
growth. No doubt, by applying more energy and 
exploiting natural resources to meet the demand we 
created a material prosperity and for a long time it 
reromed unnoticed that this material progress would 
also have Its price. Even at the beginning of the 
sixties expressions such as environmental protec- 
ikMi and ecology were as good as unknown 


N. D. Badikheti 

until people realised the bitter after-taste of the fruits 
of prosperity. 

Due to deforestation more than half of our country 
suffers from soil degradation. According to an esti¬ 
mate about 175 million hectares—i.e. 53 per cent of 
the total geofpaphical area of the country—safifets 
from soil erosion, land degndation due to water log¬ 
ging, salinity, alkalinity and other hazards. Besides 
about 260 million hectares are under water stress con¬ 
ditions, 170 million hectares are subject to severe 
drought, 76 million ha. to moderate drou^t, 
47 million ha. to large drought and 20 million ha. 
to hazardous conditions. 

During the period 1953 to 1980 damage by flood 
has been approximately of the order of Rs. 3630 
million. It needs no emphasis that destruction of 
vegetation has been the main cause for both soil 
erosion and flood damage. 

Forest Eco-systems in India 

Forest eco-system in India occupies nearly 75 
million hectares constituting 22.8 per cent of the 
total land area in the country. In the past, extensive 
areas supporting natural vegetation came under man’s 
pressure in different regions of this country and this 
impact has been felt through certain well defined 
routes such as clearing and burning for cultivation, 
grazing by livestock etc. As long as our population 
remained relatively stable for a period this way of 
life could sustain the population and levels of pro¬ 
duction were adequate to ensure supplies of the basic 
needs. In the several preceding decades, however, 
the countp^ has had a rapid population growth making 
it impossible to mamtain sufficient production by 
traditional methods. 

Aspiration for, higher standards of living from the 
spread of information, have created new social 
stresses resulting in substantial loss of forest area and 
extensive environmental degradation leading to eco¬ 
logical imbalance. Needless to mention that this 
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pJteQomflDon bound to continue widi inccease k 
pop^tion wfaicb b turn would mem m bcreased 
demand on forest resouicn. 

In this context it would be rdevant to pckt out 
that traditional forestry coupled with the population 
pmsure failed to develop the kind of forestry that 
would serve the peopl’es material welfare. It is an 
estaUished fact that non-commercial fuel foirn 60 per 
cent of the total energy consumption in India. But 
our twoduction of fuelwoc^ is far below the require¬ 
ment. The total production from government forest 
beinn just about 15 million tonnes. 

As regards production from the non-forest areas, the 
data collected in the 28th round of National Sample 
Survey indicates that about 30 million tonnes of fire¬ 
wood is obtained from private lands and gardens as 
also from trees around houses. (These estimates are 
based cm the fact that the total Rowing stock in 
the non-forest area is about 1150 miwon cubic metres. 
If the annual average increment is taken to be 0.3 
cubic metres per annum, the yield works out to 30 
million tonnes of fuelwood). In addition to the above 
yieii another 4 million tonnes of fuelwood produc¬ 
tion has been estimated from the plantations raised 
under development plan schemes of social forestry, 
farm forestry and fuelwood plantations. Under these 
schemes, a total of 0.52 million hectares of area has 
been planted upto the end of Fifth Five Year Plan. 
Thus, the total availability of fuelwood at present can 
^ assumed to be 49 million tonnes, against the 
requirement of 133 million tonnes (this excludes the 
use of cow dune and vegetative wastes). It is best 
left to the readers to imagine how the present gap is 
being made up at the cost of our forests and environ¬ 
ment. 

Not aa isolated problem 

Firewood shortage is not an isolated problem as it 
diverts cowdung and agricultural wastes from its use 
as orpnic manure to fuel for cooking and thereby 
affecting sustained agricultural productivity. It also 
undermines agricultural activities by diverting man¬ 
power from productive farm work to firewood galher- 
ing. It is estimated that 18 per cent of human labour 
spent on domestic work is consumed in collection of 
firewood required for cooking. According to a study 
made by the Planning Commission’s working group 
on ener^, “millions of poor rural women are caught 
in a vicious energy cycle. They eat food to get 
human energy and then, spend all this energy in pro¬ 
ducing food and collecting the energy need^ to cook 
it.” According to another study, the women of some 
villages in the Garhwal rejpon of U.P. walk for at 
least 7 hours. 3 out of 4 days to bring a headload 
of about 25 Kg. of wood for cooking the family’s 
food. Almost similar is the tale of woe in many 
other States. 

Besides fuelwood there is an acute shortage of 
fodder for the cattle population in the country. 
Approximately 15 to 20 per cent of the total cattle 
population in India depend on forest for grazing. 
The green and dry fodder requirements are 445 million 
tonnes and 437 nullion tonnes respectively. Scarcity 
fodder has resulted in over-grazing of the forest 
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areas and consequently affected regeneration and 
devebpment of forestry in tiie country. 

The xdinlldlng of existing forest resources near the 
villages to nnal housing needs and agricultural imple¬ 
ments pose another mapr problem as no vital alter¬ 
native in material is available to the low income group 
in tlu mml areas. Some attempts of appropriate 
rural housing with substitute matenal have been made 
and so also an attempt has been made to substitute 
timber for agricultural implements throu^ use of steel, 
but vrithout any success. 'Iberefore, if the basic needs 
of shelter and timber for agricultural implements is 
to be satisfied, dependence on forest resources cannot 
be avoided. 

It is against this backdrop that a .massive social 
forestry programme has been launched throughout the 
country. 

Social Forestry 

The programme envisages the integration of the 
three missions : protection, production and the envi¬ 
ronment. This is in contrast to traditional forestry 
which remains involved with masses of trees, a renew¬ 
able resource growing in areas far distant from the 
people. Social forestry adds a new dimension ; masses 
of people in proximity to trees and forest as an integral 
part of man’s environment. 

Social forestry, therefore, is the establishment of 
wood-based production system on uncultivated and 
barren lands for (a) site improvement (b) habitat 
improvement (c) major and minor forest products such 
as small timber, fuel, fodder fruits etc. In a nutshell 
social forestry programme is a set of interconnected 
actions and works executed primarily by the local 
community to improve their own welfare. The stra¬ 
tegy for planting is to select fast growing species 
yielding fuel, smaU timber, fruits and traditional minor 
forest products for the welfare of the rural population. 
This programme of social forestry which has been 
undertaken in the past received a big thrust with the 
Prime Ministers 20-Point Programme. 

As against 1.4 million ha. planted under social 
forestry programmes since the First Five Year Plan 
up to the end of Fifth Five Year plan, target is fixed 
to plant 1.5 million ha. during Sixth Plan itself. Under 
Centrally Sponsored Scheme the targets fixed for VI 
Plan are pirating of 2.60 lakh ha. of fuelwood planta¬ 
tion and supply of 58 crore seedlings to public for 
planting on farm lands with an outlay of Rs. 97.21 
crores (Central grant—^Rs. 50.00 crores). 

208 crore seedlings were planted during 1982-83 
against the target of 196 crore seedlings. During 
1981-82 and 1980-81, 132 crore and, 85 crore seed¬ 
lings were planted respectively. During 1982-83 an 
area of 3,70 lakh hectares was covered under sodal 
forestry prMramme against the target of 3.39 lakh 
hectares. Inc target fixed for 1983-84 is 4 lakh ha. 
During 1981-82, plantations were raised over 254 
lakh ha. Under farm forestry the number of seedlings 
supplied to the public during 1982-83, was 894 million 
against ttie target of 809.7 million. The target fixed 
for 1983-84 is 1,000 miltion. During 1981-82, 441 



minion seedlings were rapplied to the pobVc for 
planting. 

Sedciog foreign assistance 

Hie Centrally Sponsored Scheme of “Social Forestry 
including rural fuelwood plantation” is now hwng 
implemented over 157 districts (during 1981-82 in 
101 districts) all over the country. Under this pro¬ 
gramme an effort has been made to plant the degraded 
and barren lands for meeting the needs of fuel of the 
poor people in chronically equal deficient districts. 
Areas like panchayat lands, roadsides, rwlway land, 
canal sides and lands near cities and towns are bang 
planted under the sodal Forestry Scheme. 

Due to shortage of resources for taking up affores¬ 
tation programmes for meeting the needs of rural 
population, efforts have been made to formulate pro¬ 
jects with foreign assistance. Externally aided social 
forestry projects are under implementation in the 
Stages of Uttar Pradesh, Gujarat, West Bengal, Madhya 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu. Jammu & Kashmir, Har\'ana 
and Maharashtra Projects for Andhra Pradesh, Orissa, 
Karnataka and Bihar are in various stages of finalisa¬ 
tion. The total investment envisaged on externally 
aided social forestry project is around Rs. 500 crores. 
As per the present programme 6,83,020 hectares will 
be planted, 80.1 million seedlings will be distributed 
for planting on fann lands and 6075 km of avenue 
plantations will be raised during the period 1982—87. 

Gains and Failings 

Direct benefits from the social forestry programme 
would be three-fold :— 

(i) If would provide fuel, fodder, small timber 
and other minor forest produces essential 
for the community. 

(ii) It would generate income and employment 
in rural areas through wage distributed. 

(iii) It would help to maintain the environmental 
stability on which the satisfactory quality of 
life and continued food production depends. 

It has been estimated that on a conservative estimate 
the above programme of social forestry would be able 
to produce 24 million tonnes of fuelwood and thereby 
reduce the gap between demand and supply at least 
to some extent. Though, of course, it has been esti¬ 
mated that if existing fuelwood requirement of the 
country is to be met, about 15 million hectares of 
land will have to be planted with fuelwood tree species. 

Pasture and fodder trees proposed to be raised in 
the social forestry programme will augment the total 
production of green and leaf fodder in ihc country, 
and. this in turn, would benefit the local population 
through improvement in milk yield. It will also help 
in reducing the damage to forests due to grazing and 
facilitate in restructuring and improvement in the soil. 
Needless to point out that over-grazing has been one 
of the main factors responsible for the destruction of 
the forests in the country. In fact, the cattle popu¬ 
lation is almost competing in number with the human 
population and in the process consuming the forest 


remncM wfiidi noniidfy dioakl have been 
to the htunan pc^mbtion. hoddaitaUy, it may be 
mentloaed that we have 2 per cent of the earth’s land 
area, 1 per cent of its productive forest area, 15 per 
cent of its population and 10 per cent of its cattle 
population. It has been estiniated that if we are 
able to comrol the growth of this enormous populatloa 
of cattle and restrict graring according to the carrying 
capacity of the land we would require half the em»ts 
presently required for building up our forest resources. 

Employment 

Generation of employment opportunities is one of 
the most important components of the national econo¬ 
mic policy. During the Sixth Plan period about 
3 million hectares of barren and uncultivated land 
would be brought under the productive use. In 
addition, seedlings would be supplied free of charge 
and planted by the public. This activity of the planta¬ 
tion is to be achieved largely through the use of labour 
which represents about 80 per cent of the planting 
and maintenance expenditure. Employment opportu¬ 
nities would also be generated in harvesting, process¬ 
ing and transporting the produce once the plantations 
are mature. The total mandays generated for this 
purpose would amount to around the same as that 
generated during the plantation activities. 

In the context of the above, it would be worth¬ 
while to mention that i;^infed agriculture uses a little 
over 26 manda5's per year per hectare whereas depend¬ 
ing upon the choice of the species and the rotation, 
the annual labour requirement in the case of forestry 
plantation various from 35 to 75 mandays per hectare, 
wsidcs free crops, improvement of yield from live¬ 
stock due to increased availability of fodder will 
facilitate the monetisation of the economy more 
effectively and give a big pusli to the economic uplift 
of the local people. 

Environment 

Social Forestry plantation would play a positive role 
to reduce soil erosion in agricultural land as well as 
on village rommon land. The protection of .soil wnthin 
the plantation from over-grazing and trampling would 
improve water percolation of soil, restore ground 
vegetation and increase the percentage of perennial 
grasses. 

Experimentations on water yields have produced 
revaling conclusions on how changes in forest vegeta¬ 
tion can increase or decrease total run off from a water 
shed. Research conducted by Soviet Experts in USSR 
has shown that a chance of 10 per cent in the forest 
cover in their Central Forest belt has altered the 
volume of precipitation in the area by 4 per cent. In 
the rainy season, increase in precipitation due to the 
presence of forests and the consequent condensation 
of vapour in the air is as much as 10 per cent. In 
non-wooded areas, 60 to 80 per cent of the precipita¬ 
tion runs of on the surface : in steep forest areas 
(forest cover 20 per cent) the corresponding figure 
is 25 per cent and in thick forest areas (forest cover 
60 to 80 per cent), it is only 7 per cent. 
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Ill additidD to water coaseivatum fiiacdons, the 
role of forests in prevoit^ water and wind erosion 
was ateo worked out. Sdl loss per hectare of arable 
land was found to be 2.5 tonnes at a distance of 
100 mts, and 38.4 tonnes at a distance of 600 mts. 
Wind velocities in agriculture fleldB, protected by 
forest belts was 35 to 40 per cent lower than in the 
open areas, evaporati<ni 40 to 50 per cent less and 
air hunMty 3 to 5 per cent higher. 

Ihe forests in our country receive an estimated 92 
million ha. m. of precipitation every year. As dis¬ 
cussed earlier, this is processed through the “forests” 
and delivered into the drainage system as well as 
deposited in the ground water reservoir or stored 
temporarily in the spill rock profile below the forest 
floor. It has been estimated by scientists that the 
forest soils in our country can store 25 m.h.m. or 
25 X 10, 10 cu.m. of water. An earthen dam of 
an equal capacity will probably cost over Rs. 1,25,000 
million. Cha a conservative estimate, it costs Rs. 5 
to store 1 cu.m, of water in un earthen dam. The 
soil moisture storage per ha. of real forest area is 
equivalent to an earthen dam costing Rs. 16,600 
approximately. 

Neglect of Extension Services 

From the foregoing it would be appreciated how 
important is the role of s'.’cial forestry in India. 
However, th# success of any social forestry programme 
and its rightful place iu rural development would 
involve the active interest and participation of the 
rural population in the programme right through from 
the planning stage, followed by continuous process of 
oommunicatiou between people and various govern¬ 
ment agencies, changing the means and attitudes 
through training and education and providing appro¬ 
priate institutional and organisational structure for 
faster communication and participation. Unfortu¬ 
nately, little attention has been paid to the extension 
services needed for the purpose. A well organised' 
forestry extension organisation is considered necessary 
in all the States. The activities of this orpnisaUon 
should incorporate extension services in the field, 
monitoring and evaluation of State social forestry | 
community forestry programme and evolving ways 
and means for ensuring conununity participation. A 
related activity would be the setting up of a directo¬ 
rate of extension at the Centre as a considerable 
amount of education and research work would be 
essential on different aspects of community participa¬ 
tion and cooperation. This Directorate would under¬ 
take research in methodology of educating masses in 
sociology and in rural economics as related to fuel-. 
Wood plantation and other connected activities. One 
d the measures to achieve this aspect would be to 
set up Van Vigyan Kendras in different parts of the 
country. 

In te^rd to research needed for the above {OO* 
gramme it needs to be stated that so far research has 
been confined to major tree species like teak sal etc. 
Very little attention has been paid to research on tree 
Bpedes bdng planted under the social forestry pro¬ 
gramme. It needs no emphasis that research has to 
play a very strwig supportive role for the success of 
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this prevtamme and, ther^ore, research work needs 
to be angmented manifold. 

Anoflier important aspect which needs considerable 
attention is the lack of basic knowledge on structural 
sociolo^ and extension techniques among the fores¬ 
ters. The field staff has to be of outstanding person¬ 
nel qualities, and technical ability in tact, humility 
and imagination required in dealing with the villagers. 
Therefore, training of foresters needs to be reoriented 
so that they are well equipped to deal with the people 
along with the trees. □ 


(Continued from page 5) 

is entrepreneurship. What else could be more re¬ 
warding to any entrepreneur who has created new 
entrepreneurs ? 

Public Coop«*ation 

No policy of the Government can succeed with¬ 
out the active cooperation of the public. We have crea¬ 
ted adequate infrastructure for promotion of small 
industries in terms of training, extension work, techno¬ 
logical and financial support, etc. Some times 1 am told 
that that we are over institutionalising more than what 
is necessary for the purpose, although I am of the 
firm contrary opinion. I urge upon all the entrepre¬ 
neurs gathered here to make an effective use of the 
institutional and infrastructural support which the Go- 
vcrnnicHt is extending throughout the country and make 
the small industries movement a catalyst for rapid eco¬ 
nomic growth. 


Trysem to include wage employment 

The scope of the Scheme for Training of Rural 
Youth for Self-Employment (TOYSEM) has been 
enlarged to include wage employment in a limited 
scale. The stipend rates of traming have also been 
raised. 

The need for inclusion of wage employment was 
felt because it has been fbund that there 1$ good scope 
for wage employment as well as self-employment in 
rural areas around various industrial estates being 
set up by State Govenunents. Training for wage 
employment is, therefore, induded in the case of 
schemes linked to specific projects and in the decen¬ 
tralised rural industries. It is, however, required 
that at least 50 per cent of the youth are train^ for 
self emifioyment in such prt^ects. 

The stipends payable to the trainees under TRY> 
SEM have been raised from Rs. 50 per month to 
Rs, 75 whoe training is conducted in the village of 
the trainee, and from Rs. 125 to Rs. 200 whm it 
is held outside the trainee’s village and no accommo¬ 
dation is provided and Rs. 150 from Rs. 100 If free 
accommodation e provided. 
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Curbing the evils of 
dowry system 


On 27 May 1983 an Additional Sessions 
Judge in New Delhi sentenced three persons 
to death for burning a bride in Delhi 
in December 1980. The severity of the sen¬ 
tence exposes the barbarity of the bride’s 
murder for dowry. It indicates that how 
traditionally worshipped ‘GrihalaxmV is 
being harassed for dowry and becomes a 
victim to the age old traditions. 

This article deals in brief with the growth 
of the dowry system and the steps taken by 
the Government to curb this evil. 


THE NUMBER of deaths of young brides be¬ 
cause of reasons connected with dowry has 
almost doubled in the last seven years. Accor^ng to 
the Home Ministry’s figures during the period from 
January 1980 to March 1981, 139 doi^ death 
cases were registered with the police in various parts 
of the country, wheieas during 1978 only 35 incidents 
of dowry deaths were reported throughout the coun¬ 
try. In 1979, the incidents of dowry deaths increased 
to 54- 

Although dowry, on theoretical plane, is conde¬ 
mned by all in this country, in actual life most of them 
arc parties to the vice. A situation has emerged in 
the society wherein dowry payments are taken as sym- 
b(ds of hi^ social rank of the family and are not 
darned as illegal or unethical nor seen with disaiqiro- 
val by the people in the society. Even the people who 
have experienced the pinch of this evil system in the 
marriag^ of their daughters, remain keen to get 
dowry in the marriages of their sons. 

Developmoit of the dowry syston 

In ancient times dowry had religious as well as 
social sanction. According to £Bn£i Shashfras ik> 


‘Dana’ is complete till the receiver is given some 
‘Dakshina’. Dowry was regarded as ‘Daksbina’ in 
‘Kanyadan’. According to law woman could neither 
hold nor inherit the property. To compensate &e 
denial of the right to hold or inherit the property gifts 
in cash or kind were given to daughter on the occasion 
of her marriage. These gifts were called ‘Stridhana’ 
and were treated as the future security to meet her 
financial needs. The Stridhana was the properly over 
which woman had the absolute power of disposition 
whether ty gift or will. 

The custom persisted during the Mughal period 
also. This is evident from Ain-i-Akbari where there 
is reference to the great Mughal Emperor's disapproval 
of “high dowries” which he describes as “a mere 
Sham”. Kavi Shyamaldas in Vir Vinod has given a 
vivid description of the marriage of Gaj Singh, youn¬ 
ger brother of Maharana Jai Smgh, in 1696 when the 
dowry brought by the bride included nine elephants 
and 150 horses in addition to a lot of other articles. 
In 19 th Century, a large part of the correspondence 
exchanged between Indian Maharajas and British 
rulers dealt with pleas for increased allowances by the 
former for marriages of their daughters. 

The deputy commissioner of Oudh in a letter to 
the political agent in Baghelkhand, refers to a settle¬ 
ment of marriage betwwn daughter of the Rani of 
Isanagar with the Jagirdar of Jasco where the terms 
of settlement included Rs. 500 in Chedan, Rs. 25,000 
in Tilak, Rs. 20,000 in cash and Rs. 5,000 on 
marriage. 

Role of social reformers 

The social reformers of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries i.e. Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
Ranade, Ishwarchandia Vidyasagar, Mahatma Gan^i 
and Baba Saheb Ambedkar worked to abolish the age- 
old {sncUce of dowry. 

Mahatma Gandhi laid special stress on the aboBtion 
of the evils of dowry system and s^ “There is no 
doubt the ciKtom is heitless. The dowry system has 
to go. Marriage must cease to be a matter of arran¬ 
gement made by parents for money”. He was of the 
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QiHsliOf) "Any yoangman toi^ doim a ccndi- 
tioD of marriap discredits his edocatioa ana his coun¬ 
try and dishonours vomanbood’V 

jPie-Indej«»idaice 

Post bidtepeiideBce nKasares 

Long before Independence, the provincial Govern¬ 
ment of Sind passed an enactment in 1939. After 
independence, the State Governments of Bihar and 
Anmra Pradesh passed “The Bihar Dowry Restraint 
Act, 1950” and “The Andhra Pradesh Prohibition 
Act, 1958" respectively. 

Though efforts were made by various states to 
curb this evil by legislative as well as other social 
measures but it kept on growing which led to tlie 
enactment of The Dowry ftohibition Act of 1961. It 
assumed all the features of a commercial transaction 
and instead of subsiding started taking deeper roots. 
Realising the magnitude of this problem, the Central 
Government advised the State Governments to carry 
out amendments in the Dowry Prohibition Act, 1961 
according to the needs' of local conditions. 

In the process of making the Dowry Prohibition 
Act, 1961 more effective the State Governments of 
Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa, Haryana, Himachal Pra¬ 
desh and Punjab made the amendments. 


Act of cash or a coQectkm of usehil articles ptCT 
vaikd as a material token of parents’ blessing to the 
new couple. 

The next st^ taken m thk regard was the enact¬ 
ment of the Dowry Prohibition Act of 1961. It de¬ 
fines dowry as— 

— any property or valuable security given or 
agreed to be given either directly or indi¬ 
rectly — 

(a) by one party to a marraige to the other 
party to the marriage; or 

(b) by the parents of either party t© a Marriage 

or by any person, to either party to the 
marriage, or to any other person at or 
before or after the marriage of said par¬ 
ties but does not include dower in the 
case of persons to whom the Muslim 
Persona! Law applies. 

The Act states that if any person gives, takes or 
abets in the giving or taking of dowry, he shall be 
punishable with imprisonment which may extend to 
6 months, or with fine which may extend to five 
thousand rupees, or with both. The Act provides 
that every offence under this Act shall be non-cog- 
nizable, bailable and non-compoundable. 


162 cases of burning of women reported 

NEW DELHI, July 27—A total of 162 cases of burning of women were reported in the Capital 
between April 1,1983 and June 30,1983, the Lok Sabha was informed today. 

The causes of such homing include accidents, suicide due to fnuftration, harassment or 
murder. Mr. P. Venkstasubbaiah, Minister of State for Home Affairs, told Mr Chintaman! Jena. 

Replying to a specific question on dowry deaths, the Minister told Mr B.V. Patil and three 
others that 47 dowry death cases were reported to the Delhi police between January 1, 1982 and 
March 31, 1983. 

For prompt and proper investigation and trial, a special cell had been set np at the police head¬ 
quarters and a special court designated. 

Mr. Venkatasnbbaiah told the House that the government will bring forward the necessary 
amending bill in the current session of Parliament to award deterrent punishment to those found 
goilty in dowry death cases. 

In the Lok Sabha the Minister of state for Home, Mr. P. Venkatasnbbaiah, admitted in a 
reply in snpplemoitaries : “We are not happy with the procedure that is being adopted. We are 
making efforts to speed iqi the trial of the culprits." ^ 

Mr. Venkatasuhbaiah said Aere were 23 dowry deaths reported by the police in the capital 
In the last six months. Chailans in three cases had been ffled in courts. The other cases were under 
investigation. One case was entrusted to the CBI. Courtesy : Times of India 


Law relating to dowry 

Keeping in view the hLstorical reason for giving 
dowry as compensation for denying daughters their 
share in ancestral property the Hindu Succession Act 
of 1956 was enacted to give rights to women in the 
ancestral property. 

It introduced equal rights of succession between 
male and female hdrs. It was the first concrete step 
towards giving equal rights to woman. Inspite of this 


The Parliamentary Joint Committee 

The dowry system, despite the operation of Dowry 
Prohibition Act, 1961 and other legislations has con¬ 
tinued to grow throughout the country and the burn¬ 
ing of newly wed girls for reasons connected with 
Dowry was on the increase. Sensing the gravity of the 
problem a Joint Committee ' of the Houses (Lok 
Sabha and Rajya Sabha) headed by Shrimati l^shna 
Sabi was appointed in January 1981, to examinentlie 
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question of the working of the Dowry Prohibition 
Act, 1%1. The Committw presented its report to the 
Parliaiaeat on 11 August, 1982. 

Among other things the Committee noted that the 
Central enactment namely the Dowry Prohibition Act, 
1961 has not only failed to eradicate the evil but to 
achieve ito objective. It observed that there aiq)ears 
to be mwnly two reasons which can be attributed for 
this failure. Firstly, under the Act the presents given 
ate' not to be deemed as dowry unless they are made 
"as consideration for marriage” of the said parties. 
Secondly, the Court, which is competent to try offen¬ 
ces under the Act by virtue of Section 7(a), cannot 
take cognizance of any offence except on a complaint 
made within one year from the date of the offence. 
The parents or the guardian of tiie bride do not set 
the law in motion in the interest of the girl. The 
invitees, the witnesses to. the commission of offence 
hardly come forward to lodge a complaint. The Act 
did not, therefore, have the desired effect of even 
curbing the evil not to speak of its eradication. Some 
of the important recommendations of Joint Committee 
are given on page 14. 

Present position 

The Parliamentary Joint Committee has observed 
that the dowry is an all India phenomenon. Dowry is 
practically practised among almost all the Castes of 
Hindus in all States. The Communities and groups 
which were relatively free from the menace of this 
custom today look upon dowry as a prestige symbol. 
There is, in fact, no difference these days in the pat¬ 
tern and motive of conspicuous consumption and 
dowry, either religion-wise, region-wise or otherwise 
The rich buy their daughter’s future and the only 
sufferers are men of honest and moderate means who 
face difficulties in finding suitable matches even for 
their talented and beautiful girls. For this reason 
girls of middle class families are taking up jobs in 
order to earn their dowry. The higher dowry repre¬ 
sents the prestige and status of the family in the socie¬ 
ty. There are well-defined grades of dowry for men in 
different trades and professions. Indian society is ap¬ 
proaching towards commercial relations ins'ead of 
human relations inspitc of its religious and social 
philosophies which emphasize the importance of 
human values. 

Reasons for tiie perpetuation of dowry 

The factors responsible for the perpetuation of the 
evil of dowry are numerous and varried. 

1. The traditional society where orthodox views 
still prevail over new ideas has given lease 
to dowry system. 

2. Dowry is attached with the self-respect of 
bride and status of bridegroom. 

3. The influence of black money and unac¬ 
counted earnings on society. 

4. A new class of new rich has emerged that 
buys a daughter’s future with dowry to en¬ 
hance its own social status by entering into 


maniage affiances wkff famiffes of 
status. , 

5. An educated girl and ber piuents a^ie 
a better qualified boy ffian tl» An 
cated l^y who has acquired a lucrative 

' source of earning in life expects a bi^^ier 
amount of dowry. 

6. The parents unable to meet the demands 
of dowry for their daughters are forced to 
ask for dowry for their sons. 

7. The separation of sons from parents due to 
occupational or other reasons make parents 
to ask for dowry in order to discharge their 
liabilities and future security. 

The Committee on the status of women in India 
observed "the educated youth is grossly insensitive to 
the evil of dowry and un-ashamedly contributes to Us 
pe^ctuation”. The Joint Committee is also of the 
ofnnion that spread of education has hardly had any 
liberalising influence on the minds of the people in 
respect of dowry. On the contrary education has in¬ 
creased the demand for dowry both in rural as well as 
in the urban areas. 

Inspite of legislations in this regard the dowry evil 
is assuming much higher dimensions. One reason for 
this is the lack of enforcement of legislation. Though 
the Hindu Succession Act, 1956 is in operation but 
the sisters submit their share in favour of their bro¬ 
thers. 

In case of Dowry Prohibition Act, 1961 the parents 
or guardian of bride are reluctant and unwilling to 
make a complaint in the interest of their daughter. 
Th^ fear the victimisation of their daughter for com¬ 
plaint. 

The Ads therefore did not have the desired effect 
to curb this evil. 

Investigation of dowry deaths 

The Pofice has been instructed to take serious view 
of all accident cases in suspicious circumstances ot 
young married women. Only a police officer not below 
the rank of Deputy Superintendent of Police or Assis¬ 
tant Commissioner of Police can investigate the case 
related to dowry. 

Presence of two doctors is must to conduct Post¬ 
mortem reports in such cases. 

Special Ma^sfrates have also been detailed for re¬ 
cording the dying declaration. 

A special cell in Delhi Police has been set up under 
the supervision of a Deputy Commissioner of Police. 
This cell will deal with the incidents of dowry deaths. 

Role of volmtary agencies 

■ITic Directorate of Social Welfare. Delhi Adminis¬ 
tration has set up an Anti-Dowrj' Cell. The function 
of the Cell is to create anti-dowry opinion in society 
through Radio, Television and otlwr m^a. 
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fhe Vfltontary Acti(to Burpao set.«5^ the Ceatral 
So^al Welfare Board is activ^ invtflVed in iffoviding 
the prevradve and rebabiUtad^ services to the vic¬ 
tims of dowry atipcidei la this ecdvky it tdsc gels 
the co-operation of vatioos vdnntary or^uusations. 

Evils of ^wry 

Jf the Dowry menaice does _ not stop the other 
ev® may start growing in the society. 

1. The spirit of dowry is against the goal of a 
socialistic society. 

2. The dowry institution gives support to the 
belief that males are superior to females. 
The so-called equality of status and opportu¬ 
nities between the sexes guaranteed by the 
Constitution of India is completely nullified 
by the social evif of the dowry system. 

3. The spreading of dowry like an infectious 
disease is pusing a serious threat to the 
moral fabric of the nation. 

4. The wasteful expenditure on marriage is also 
inflationary in character. The heavy deb'.s 
at exorbitant rates of interest worsens the 
financial position of the girl’s parents. 

5. This dreaded evil forces many girls to remain 
spinisters and some are compelled to com¬ 
mit suicide. 

6. Even men of honesty and integrity in- 

" dulge in corruption to acumulate money to 

be given as dowry. 

7. The practice of dowry has forced many 
girls to indulge in immoral and unethical 
activities to earn money for their dowry. It 
leads to the degradation of moral values. 

8. The system of dowry reflects on the maii- 
tal life of the young couple. It breeds haired 
and contempt for each other which may be 
enough to ruin their married life. 

9. Dowry encourages the belief that legards 
the value of women’s work in the home as 
non-productive and it helps perpetuating 
the inferior status of women in India. 

Needjfor a strong public opinion ] 

The transformation of this single problem mlo a 
hydra-headed proWcm may ruin the social fabric of 
the country. So the evils of the dowi^ system need to 
be attack^ on all the fronts—^social, economic and 
legal with appropriate measures. This evil cannot be 
eradicated unless social consciousness revolts against 
it. 

Late Pt. Jawaharalal Nehru, the then Prime Min¬ 
ister stated during the course of a debate on the 
Dowry Prohibition Bill at Joint sitting of both Hou¬ 
ses Parliament on 6 May, 1961 :— 

“Legislation cannot by itself normally solve deep- 
rooted social problems. One has to ap- 
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^adi tlum in other ways too, but Ibgis* 
httion is necessary and essential, so dutt it 
may give that push and have that ediudatiw 
factor as tveU as the legal sanctions behind 
it which hel^ public opinion to be giveq a 
certain shape.” 

Some of die important recommendations of the 
Johit ClomBiittee appointed to examine the wothing 
of the Dowry Frohlbition Ad. 

What is dowry ? 

The Committee felt that it may npither be possible 
nor desirable to put any standard ceiling on dowry. 
Parents made voluntarily i.e., without compulsion or 
coercion directly to the bride by her parents, rdati- 
ves, friends etc. at or before or after the martia^ iq 
the form of cash, ornaments, clothes, or other articles 
not exceeding in value 20 per cent of the indome, 
during the year preceding the date of marriage, of 
the parents of the bride or other person^ bearing 
the marriage expenses on the bride's side, or fifteen 
thousand rupees, whichever is low, should not be 
deemed as dowry. 

The present made volrmtarily to the bride by the 
bridegroom, his parents or relatives should also not 
be treated as dowry. 

To avoid element of compulsion for dowry from 
the bridegroom’s side the Committee has suggested a 
ceiling ou presents to be made to the bridegroom. 
Such presents made voluntarily and without com¬ 
pulsion or coercion, either directly or indirectly to 
the bridegroom or his relations at or before or after 
the marriage, the value of which does not exceed a 
total of Rs. 2,000|- or 3 per cent of the animal income 
(in the year preceding the date of marriage) 
of the bride’s parents or those bearing the 
marriage expenses, whiche\br is less, should not be 
treated as dowry. 

Stress on simple marriages 

To curb ostentation in marriage ceremonies, the 
Committee suggested that such expenses on betrothel 
or any other ceremonies connected with maniage 
and other incidenlal ma'ters should not exceed 7 per 
cent of the annual income of the bride’s parents or 
Rs. 3,{XX)|- whichever is less. Those violating this 
should be punished with imprisonment uplo 3 months 
and a fine of upto Rs, S,(X)0j- or twice the amount in 
excess of the limit, whichever is more. 

Protecting the Bride’s Interest 

To ensure that gifts given to bride are exclusively 
for her benefit, these rhould be listed and registered 
in her name. 

In case of bride’s death under suspicious dream- 
stancSes and without issues, such presents should re¬ 
vert to her parents; failing which to thetf heirs. If she 
dies leaving iny issues behied, the presents should 
go to the issues. In case of divorce, they diotdd 
revert to her. To avoid misappropriation and making 
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fore's posHIcm pieseirts clioidd witbet 

t )9 aBpwed to M tamsttei ii«r disposed oO. lor a 
tt to i mnm pQrkjd of ^ y(^ from tw date of mar¬ 
riage litt iM:ior permission of a compett^t 

court. 

PimidiineBt 

The fiver of the dowry shou'd not be equated with 
the taker uid hence he is not liabte for any punish- 
ment. 

On the other hand, those who take or abet the 
taking of dowry should be given deterrent punishment 
of a minimum imprisonment of six months, extend¬ 
able upto two years, and a fine of lupto Rs. 10,000]- 
or an amouqt equivalent to the amount taken as 
dowry, whichever is more. The court, trying “the 
offence, may, however, be allowed the dteetion of 
lessening the minimum duration of imprisonment, 
i.e. six months, for adequate and special reasons in 
deserving cases. 

Similariy, those demanding dowry should also be 
punished with imprisonment for a minimum period 
of six months, extendable upto two years, and line of 
upto fe. lO.OOO]-. Here also the Court may have the 
discretion of lessening the term of imprisonment be¬ 
yond the minimum limit of six months in deserving 
cases. 

tosbands denying conjugal rights to the wife, 
or inflictii^ mental or physical cruelty, on grounds of 
no or insufficient dowry, should be punished with im- 

E 'sonment of upto one year or fine of upto 

. 10 , 000 . 

Anticipating the possibilities of dowry being given 
in reality in violation of these provisions, the Com¬ 
mittee has suggested that where such dowry has beei^ 
given and is held by any person other than the wo¬ 
man entitled to it, it should be returned to her with¬ 
in 3 months fading which such person.|persons are 
punishable with imprisonment for a minimum of six 
months, extendable upto 2 years or with fine tipto 
Rs. 10,000 or both. 

In case of the woman dying before receiving such 
gifts or property, they should devolve to her issues, 
if any, or to her parents or their heirs. Where ^ 
woman dies under suspicious circumstances, the pro¬ 
perty inherited by the issues should be looked after 
by a guardian, appointed by the Court, till they at¬ 
tain majority. 

Cognizable offence 

The Committee 1$ in favour of making the offen¬ 
ces under the Dowry Prohibition Act cognizable 
subject to the Condition that no arrest shall ^ made 
without a warrant or an order of a magistrate. Tp 
facilitate compromise at any stage, the offences 
should also be made cmnpoundable, subject to terms 
and conditions the Court may impose, with provi¬ 
sions of,.foopening the case for infringement of the 
terms and conditions of such a compromise. 


Apart ^m the parents ami tdarives cd the 
tlw police and ze^tertid somal o^ainatdioQs A wdd 
be authorised to Itx^e a complaiat. There sbmdd 
not be any time limit for lodging such coi^lakt, as 
in many cases, the cfienccs Cbme to light, idter a 
long period of marriage. 

Family cmirts 

Family courts should be established to deal with 
family matters, including the offences arising out 
the violation of Dowry Prohibition Act. Till such 
time, the family courts are established, the offences 
under the Act should be tried by any court not in¬ 
ferior to that of a Metropolitan or Judicial Magis¬ 
trate, First Class. 

Need fmr an enforcement machinery 

The Committee has pointed out the need for 
having an enforcement machinery for proper enforce¬ 
ment of the Dowry Prohibition Act and for provid¬ 
ing necessary help to the dower victims to prosecute 
their cases. In the Committ.?c's view it should be 
obligatory on the part of the State Governments to 
appoint lX)wry Prohibition Officers for different lo¬ 
cal areas in their respective Stale. These Officers 
will be responsible for preventing contraventions of 
the Act, to collect evidence and to advise and render 
all possible help to dowry victims. A five-member 
non-<ffiScial advisory body of local well known social 
workers, including women, should be aisociated with 
each sueffi officer. If necessary, these officers may be 
vested with powers of a Police Officer. 

Jurisdiction 

The Prov'isions of the Dowry Prohibition Act 
should be made applicable throughout the Country in¬ 
cluding Jammu and Kashmir. □ 

(Cmiesy : Research & Rderence Divisioh) 


Coordinated project on butterfly farming 

An expert group has been set up to develop an 

All India Coordinated Project on Butterfly Culture 
and Farming. 

The step has been taken because of rapid deple¬ 
tion of butterfly wealth in India to an alarmingly 
low level. About 520 species, sub-species and lades 
had become rare or very rare nearly 25 years ago. 
It works out to be about 20 per (%nt of the knovm 
fauna of Indian region. The situation now is much 
worse. 

The factors responsible for this situation are habi¬ 
tat destruction by deforestation for urijanisation, in¬ 
dustrialisation and agrigilture, over^Uectioa for 
scientific studies and commercial ocploitation. All 
these factors directly influeime the ecological balance 
affecting not only the buttttflies but tiie entire fauna 
and flora. Other factors include collection by prishte 
collectors. 
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Formulating Seventh 
Plan strategies 


With three years of the Sixth Flan already 
over, the Planning Commission has geared 
up its machinery to formulate policies, strate¬ 
gies and programmes to be adopted under 
the Seventh Five Year Plan. For this purpose, 
the Commission has set up working groups 
for various ministries and departments^ Most 
of these working groups have been asked to 
submit their reports by the end of January 
1984. 


Railways 

In the context of the ptcpaiation of the Seventh 
Five Year Plan (1985-99) the PJanning Commis¬ 
sion has set lup a 26-Mcmbcr Working Group on 
Railways under the Chairmanship of Chairman, 
Rahway Board. 

The terms of reference of the Working Group in¬ 
clude: 

To review the Sixth Plan of Railways, the ach¬ 
ievements and shct'ifalls and to suggest re¬ 
medical measures; to project freiglu traffic 
demand under major commodity heads 
expected to be moved by rail dutitig each 
year from 1985-86 to 1989-90: to project 
demand for passenger traffic-suburban and 
non-suburban required to be moved % rail 
during each year from 1985-86 to 1989-90; 
to ^sess the requirement of additional ca¬ 
pacity both for rolling stock (wagons, 
coaches, locomotives) and line capacity 
which wilt enable the anllcipatifd freight 
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and passenger traffic to be moved; to re¬ 
commend programme for production of rol¬ 
ling stock in the production units of the 
Riffiways, in the public sector undertakings 
and in the private sector units to match 
the requirements as assessed; to assess the 
adequacy or otherwise of the existing main¬ 
tenance facDities, their productivity and to 
suggest measures for improvements; to con¬ 
sider the question of development of hu¬ 
man resources; to a'sess the requirenenis 
of funds for the Railways for replacement 
of overaged assets under diffment Plan- 
heads; to assess the productivity of the 
Railway system and suggest measure for 
improvements including Research and De¬ 
velopment programme, managerial inno¬ 
vations etc; and :o assess the requirements 
of funds for the Railways under different 
Plan heads for creation of additional ci- 
pacity to meet the projected traffic demand 
and separately for development of the Rail¬ 
way network in the country. 

Tourism 

The Planning Commission has set up a 14-Member 
Working Group on Tourism with Secretary, Depart¬ 
ment of Tourism as Chairman. 

The terms of reference of the Working Group in¬ 
clude : 

To review the performance of the Tourism Sec¬ 
tor with reference to the Sixth Five Year 
Plan indicating the achievements and short¬ 
falls together with factors affecting develop¬ 
ment of tourist traffic; tp make an assess¬ 
ment of the foreign tourism markets and to 
attempt projection of firture tourist flows for 
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die 7th Plan ynd alao to jpcttpcctivo 
to 10 yean Le. bey<»d the ^ period; 
to leriew the ^voik don* bv the preunt 
tourist publicity and piomodon set up 
road and their impact on tourist traffic with 
a view to reoommendins policy measures fur 
tourism promotion abroad; to make an asses¬ 
sment of the gro« and net foreign exchange 
earnings of tourism sector both direct and 
indirect and steps considered necessary for 
streaming the methodology for making 
these estimates; to make an assessment of 
to requirements of infrastructure like hotel 
accommodation of appropriate type. To 
study the development of cheap accommo¬ 
dation suitable for middle class travellers, 
bud^ tourist etc.; to make an assessment 
of the transport and other fadlities com¬ 
mensurate with the projected volume of 
tourist traffic for each year of to plan per¬ 
iod; to review to incentives and other con¬ 
cessions given to tourism industry (hotel and 
Travel Agents etc.) and to indicate whether 
it is suffident to cater to the promotion of 
tourism; to estimate direct emi^oyment ex¬ 
pected to be generated for to mfferent cate¬ 
gories of staff during the execution of var¬ 
ious schemeslprogrammes in each year of 
to Plan and after their completion; to assess 
the requirements of trained manpower for 
tourism and catering industry, to review the 
working of the training institutes and to two- 
fect the requirements of training facilities; 
to asses's the material and equipment require¬ 
ments and the extent to which these could 
be available indigenously, separately from 
the public and the small scale sector and im¬ 
port requirement; to review the role of Cen¬ 
tra! Government and State Governments in 
the develonment of tourism and sirgpest 
change* if necessary; and to resdew the ft>le 
of ouhlic and orivate sector in the develop¬ 
ment of tourism. 

Art & Coltnre 

The Planning Commission has set up a 25-Meniber 
Working Group on Art & Culture with Shri Mohan 
Mukeriee, as ^airman and Shri J. N. Sharma, Dy. 
Educational Adviser, Ministry of Education & Cul¬ 
ture as Member-Secretary. 

The terms of reference of to Working Group m- 
dude ; 

To review the position of institutions in the 
fields of Archaeology. Archives, Conserva¬ 
tion Laboratories, Museums, Libraries, Man¬ 
uscript Libraries. Academics for promotion 
of performing. Plastic and Literary Arts; to 
Identify the problem areas and su<»ee8f re¬ 
medial measures; to suggest a feasiblb pers¬ 
pective of development upto 2000 AD par- 
tlnilarlv with reference to awareness of 
India’s cultural heritage and dissemination of 
intomation under the programme of cultu¬ 


ral inatitutioDs and thdx luticasea wi& otot 
devetqimeni sectors, particularly; ettacatioii. 
tourism, ntol integ^ted devdqmieiu tffog* 
rammeSj tribal ai^ and crafts, natutu es- 
viroameat, health, urbrm and town develop¬ 
ment; to specify b ckar terms the objectiw 
of cultural development programmes in re¬ 
lation to national develc^ment goals as weD 
as inculcation of an appropriate value system, 
enrichment and ptopagauoQ of the ffiverse 
Indian Cufture and the promotion of nat¬ 
ional integration throu^ Fairs, Melas; ^ to 
suggest special programmes for preservation, 
conservation and tosemination of folk tra¬ 
ditions, tribal and rural arts and crafts at 
the Central and State levels; and to make 
recommendation regarding policies and 
grammes for ensuring the availaltility of an 
adequate scale of inputs, particularly suit- 
^ly qualified personnel, fu^onal building, 
equipments, libraries, etc. in each sector of 
cultural development. 

Chemicals and Pesticides 

Government have set up two Working Groups— 
an 18-member Group on Chemicals and a 17-mem¬ 
ber Group on Pesticides. 

According to the terms of the reference, to Groups 
win work out an analysis of the capacity and expect^ 
production in 1983-85 in relation to the targets envi¬ 
saged for the Sixth Plan. 

The Groups will also make an estimation of the 
demand during the Seventh Plan and recommend tar¬ 
gets of capacity and production during 1989-90. The 
assessment of demand at the turn of the century 
also be made by the Groups. 

The break-up of target between public and private 
sector \rill be Indicated. 

The Working Groups will also suggest the most 
advantageous way of achieving the targets whether 
through modernising and expansion of the existing 
units or through establishment of new units. 

The two Groups will also make an estimate of in¬ 
vestments necessary for achieving the capacity, and to 
forei^ exchange component together with year-wise 
phasing of the investment in the Seventh Plan. 

The terms of reference also include making recom¬ 
mendations for the role of public and private sector, 
poHcy framework for achieving the targets: utilisation 
of by-products suggesting wavs for etiminating all ex¬ 
isting subsidies if any; possibOity of imports and ex¬ 
ports and the requirement of equipment and machi¬ 
nery. 

The Groups will also work out an estimate of emp- 
lo^ent for ancillary industries and policy for ancil- 
larisation with a view to providing a growing role for 
the small scale sector. 
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fidocation 

Th6 flauoing Coouuissiofl has set up a 21-Member 
Steering Group on Education undo: the Chairman¬ 
ship of Smt Saija Grcwal, Secretary, Ministry of Edu- 
catiott and Cidtuie. 

The Steering Group will critically examine the pre¬ 
sent overall msition, progress and problems in rela¬ 
tion to the Educational Development in the country. 
On the basis of the above examination and the re¬ 
ports of the Working Group, it will recommend speci¬ 
fic goals and objectives of educational and cultural 
development in the Seventh Five Year Plan and Poli¬ 
cies. Strategies and Programmes to be implemented 
during the Seventh Plan with details of personnel, 
physical, financial and other requirements for the 
achievements of the specified objectives and goals. 

Department of Atomic Energy 

The Planning Commission has set up a 15-Membcr 
Working Group for the Department of Atomic Energy 
(Research & Development) with Secretary, Department 
of Atomic Energy as Chairman. 

The terms of reference of the Working Group 
include ; 

To review and assess the actual progress 
and achievements during the Plan period 
1980-81 to 1984-85 of the Research and 
. Development programmes of the Depart¬ 
ment of Atomic Energy; t© recommend 
pohey framework for the next Five Year 
Plan period beginning 1985-86 for S&T 
development in the Atomic Energy' area, 
keeping in view the importimce attached to 
employment generation; to formulate a 
Five Year Plan (1985—90) for S&T pro¬ 
grammes of Department of Atomic Energy 
indicating targets and financial outlays 
required during each year of the Five Year 
Plan; to identify means and mechanisms 
through which the elements of various basic 
technologies acquired while pursuing the 
Atomic Energy Progiammes can begin to 
influence and enrich other technical and 
industrial operations in the country; to 
assess the level and quality of linkages with 
educational institutions, other scientific 
agencies and industry and suggest measures 
for improving the same. 

IndDStrial& Mineral programmes of 
the Department of Atomic Energy 

The Planning Commission has set up a 12-Member 
Working Group on Industrial and Mineral Programmes 
of the Department of Atomic Energy with the Princi- 
pd Secretary, Department of Atomic Energy as 
uairman. 

The terms of reference of the Working Group 
inclode : 

To review and assess the actual progress in 
the development and commercial production 
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ot. iadiuttial ^oducts and requited 

or handled by the Dqpattment of Atomic 
Eaergy ^to 1984-85; to review the 
technolo^ieB developed by the Dqiartment 
of Atomic Energy which are capable of 
commercial exploitation and to suggest the 
manner in which these potential capabUiti^ 
could be utilised for meeting the anticipated 
needs of the economy; to undertue a 
review of the various schemes and projects 
undertaken by the Department of Atmnle 
Energy during the Sixth Plan period and to 
8ugp:est specific projects for the next plan 
penod alongwith the Plan outlay required 
for the piurpt^e; to mdicate the yeaiwisc 
phasing of production and investment 
requir^ for Seventh Plan period i.e. 1985 
to 1990 alongwith the break up of the outlay 
required into budgetaiy allocation, internal 
resources of the public sector undertakings 
and the financial assistance required from 
term lending institutions; to indicate the 
extent to which import may be necessary 
and the yearwise phasing of foreign exchange 
required ; and to make an assessment of the 
ex^rt potential of the products being manu¬ 
factured by the public sector undertaldngs 
under the Department of Atomic Energy 
and to make a realistic estimate of exports, 
yearwise for the Seventh Plan period. 

Urban Development 

A Working Group on Urban Development under 
the Chairmanship of Shri Prakash Narain, Secretary, 
Ministry of Worla and Housing will formulate policies, 
strategies and programmes to be adopted under the 
Seventh Five Year Plan includes representatives of 
some Union Ministries and State Governments and 
non-offidal experts. 

The group will define the role which the Urban 
Development will play in economic and social develop¬ 
ment of the country for the 5-year period—1985—^90 
in the light of the projected pattern of urbanisation 
of the next 15 years. In this context, it will examine 
the reports of the four Task Forces on Housing and 
Urban Development set up by the Planning Commis¬ 
sion and make suggestions for the implementation of 
such of those recommendations as are considered to 
be acceptable. 

The group has been asked to estimate the resources 
needed for the provision of infrastructure, with special 
reference to the needs of the urban poor in all sizes 
of cities and towns in all the States, in the light of an 
analysis of the avmlable potential .csources of the 
urban local bodies to recommend a feasible Seventh 
Five Year Plan outlay for Urban Development on 
this basis. It will examine critically the operation 
of (he Slum Improvement Scheme and identify the 
main problems related to norm.«. cost ceiling legis¬ 
lative and administrative framework, tenure, main¬ 
tenance and community involvement. 

The group has specifically been asked to identify 
the spraal problems of Schedules Castesj Scheduled 
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Tribes and other disadvantaged groui» in urban areas 
and suggest nux^flcatloos in the existing ptograimiies, 
whoever necess^, in or^ to ensure that these 
communities derive the maximum benefits. 

CSIR 

Hk Planning Commission has set up a 17*Member 
Working Group for the Council of Scientific & Indus¬ 
trial Research with the Director General, CSIR as 
Qiairman. 

The terms of reference of the Working Group 
Include : 

To review and assess the actual progress 
and achievemraits upto 1984-85 of the 
various S&T programmes of CSIR; to 
recommend a policy framework for the next 
Five Year Plan period for S&T development 
in general and specifically for programmes 
under CSIR keeping in view the importance 
of ensuring that indigenously developed 
process know-how and design and fabnea- 
tion capability could be used for most of 
the requirements of Indian industry parti¬ 
cularly for major infrastructural sectors ; 
to formulate the S&T programmes of CSIR 
for the Seventh Plan period indicating target 
and financial outlays (Plan and Non-Plan) 
required each year; to assess the additional 
employment by categories under CSIR likely 
to be created during the Plan period and 
to exanune problems of recruitment, training 
etc; to identify major areas for coordinated 
research projects; to suggest measures for 
technolocy delivery to the backward and 
tural and hilly areas. 

Department of Space 

The Planning Commission has set up a 17-Member 
Working Croup for the Department of Space (S&TJ, 
with Secretary, Department of Space, as Chairman. 

The terms of reference of the Working Group 
include ; 

To review and assess the actual progress and 
achievements during the period 1980-81 to 
1984-85 as compared to the objectives and 
targets envisaged in the Sixth Plan of the 
programmes of Department of Space and 
Identify areas where there have been short¬ 
falls and suggest remedial measures; and 
to identify programmes for development of 
space technology and its application during 
• each year of the Seventh Plan indicating 
the physical targets to be achieved taking 
into account the existing infra-structure and 
that to be provided; to identify the pro¬ 
grammes of interactions with various user 
agencies, educational sector and other 
Departments to ensure appropriate utiliza¬ 
tion of the application potential of the Space 
programme; to identify means and mc^a- 
nisms through which the dements of various 


basic technologies acquiied while puzstiiQg 
the Space prcwcmBnie can b^n to isftience 
and enrich oum terimical and Indnstrial 
operatiems in toe country; to indicate 
broad orders of magnitude of investments 
requir^ (Plan and non-Ran) eadi )«ac; 
to indicate the direct employment expected 
to be generated for various categories of 
staff in the Space ^tor in the course of 
and after the execution of the different pro¬ 
grammes for each year of the Plan period 
and examine problems of recruitment, train¬ 
ing etc.; and to indicate the materials and 
eqdpmcnt together with the sources by (a) 
indigenous procurement—^from large sector 
and small scale sector and (b) import. 

Science & Technology 

The Planning Commission has set up a IS-Member 
WorkinK Group for the Department of Science & 
Technology with the Secretary, Department of Science 
& Technology, as Chairman, 

The terms of reference of tlie Working Group 
include : 

To review and assess the actual progress 
and achievements upto 1984-85 of the 
various Science & Technology programme 
of the Department of Science and Techno¬ 
logy; to recommend a policy framework 
for the next five year plan period ending 
1989-90 for S&T development in general 
and most spaiifically for programmes under 
DST keeping in view the importance of 
ensurine that benefits of science and techno¬ 
logy should begin to make a qualitative 
difference to the life of all sections of society 
in the country; to formulate the S&T pro¬ 
grammes of the DST for the Seventh Plan 
period—indicating targets and financial 
outlays (Plan and non-Han) required for 
each year; to assess the additional employ¬ 
ment by categories under DST to be creat^ 
during Plan period and examine problems 
of recruitment, training etc; and to develop 
methodologies by which research priorities 
could be co-related with Plan priorities, 
proposals—^whether for capability building 
or inhouse research—^be screened and the 
cost benefit of completed research projects 
evaluated. 


Health & Family Welfare 

A Steering Group on Health and Fanuly Welfare 
has been set up for fOTmulating policies, strategies and 
programmes to be adopted under toe Seventh Five 
Year Plan. The Steering Group will critically examine 
all aspects and problems relating to the Health and 
Family Welfare Programmes in the country and ffve 
recommendations on personnel, physical and finanda] 
requirements necessary for the achievement of Health 
for M by 2000 A.D. as formulafed in the National 
Health Policy. 
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Hid Steeriiy Qzotm headed by Or. S. S. Sidhu, 
SeoBrtaiy, Mlnmry of He^h and Family Welfare, will 
also co-ordinate, advise and guide the ddliberations 
of the ftig ht Woridng Qroiqxt constituted to identify 
strategies' and policies on different subjects for the 
Seventh Plan period. 

These are: Population Stabilisation and Material 
and Child Health Care activity, Health Care Deli¬ 
ver Services in Rural and Urban areas, Control of 
Oonnnonicable Diseases and Blindness, Control! 
Containment of non*C6mmunicable Diseases and re¬ 
view of Blood Banking, laboratory, radiolo^cal and 
other investigative services, Medical and Health Re¬ 
search and Development, Medical Education, train¬ 
ing and Manpower Development, Health Education! 
System of Medicine. 

Housing 

A WorkiiiE Group on Housing has been set up. 
Shri Prakash Narain, Secreta^, Ministp' of Works 
and Housing, has been appointed Chairman of the 
group which includes representatives of the various 
Union Ministries and State Governments and non- 
official experts. 

The group has been asked to estimate the existing 
housing shortage in rural and urban areas disaggre¬ 
gated by income groups and suggest an attainable 
objective for the nation’s housing effort for the 5-year 
period—1985-90 in the light of a 15-year pers¬ 
pective. It will also evaluate the existing social 
housing schemes in the putdic sector and suggest 
modifications, if any. in the working of ‘.he schemes. 

Insofar as the rural areas and the weaker sections 
are concerned the group will suggest measures for 
rural housing keeping in view their special aspects 
and problems. It will examine the efficacy of Sites 
and Services Scheme and suggest measures for its 
improvement. It will consider the possibility of intro¬ 
ducing an element of Central assistance for providing 
construction assistance under Rural House Sites-cum- 
House Construction Scheme. 

The group has abo been asked to examine achieve¬ 
ments of HUDCO in terms of its norms and schemes, 
regional distribution of funds and the adequacy of 
rraources in relation to their tasks and to suggest 
methods for expansion of their activities. 

The reports of the working group on private housing 
set iq) by the Ministry of Works and Housing and the 
Task Force on “Shelter for the Urban Poor and 
Slums” ^ up by the Planning Commission will also 
be e xamin ed by ^ group with a view to implemenffng 
their recommendations. 


Road Transport 

The Hanning Commission has set up a 22-Nfember 
Wpddog Group on Road Transport with the Secretary, 
hCnlstry of Shipping & Transport, as Chairman. 


The terms of tefetence of the Working-Group 
indode: 

To review the growth of road transport in 
respect of ^senger and frei^t traffic 
during the ^th Phm period, indicating the 
cause of any major deviation from the Pbn 
targets together with required remedial 
measures ; to consider the recommendations 
of various (^mmitlees on Road Transport 
and especially the National Transport Policy 
Committe while formulating the proposals 
for the development of road transport; u> 
make recommendations on the role of public 
sector ^State Road Transport Corporations) 
and private sector in respect of passenger 
traffic; to recommend measures for improv¬ 
ing the efficiracy in physical opcraiions and 
financial viability of the State Road Trans¬ 
port Corporations; to review the subject of 
Central Government's contribution to State 
Road Transport Undertakings; to make an 
assessment of the number of buses and 
trucks on road required in each year of the 
next Five Year Plan 1985—90 along with 
an assessment of the current and committed 
new capacity for production of buses and 
trucks ^ meet this requirement; to recom¬ 
mend a programme for production of trans¬ 
port vehicles for passenger and height 
traffic during each year of the Five Year 
Plan 1985—90 to augment the fleet and 
replace obsolete vehicles and also measures 
for adequate maintenance of the fleet; to 
recommend measures required for improve¬ 
ment and extension of transport facilities in 
the rural, hilly, backward and border 
areas; and to indicate the direct employment 
in mandays expected to be generated in each 
year of lie Five Year Plan 1985—90. □ 


Effort to Protect Sea Turtles 

A specialist group has been set up by the Ooveni- 
ment to examine and review the step being taVf n by 
the States and Union Territories for the conservation 
of sea turtles and recommend further measures for 
this purpose. 

_ The step has been taken in view of a general dec¬ 
line in sea turtfc p:^nilatioa endangering their sur- 
vival. Besides, direct loss due to poaching and in¬ 
cidental catches in fishing activities, turtle eggs are 
wUected by poachers from nests in laige quantities 
for human consumption. 

Tim species is illegally hunted despite the feuit that 
^ the five species of sea thirties, found along the 
Coast, are covered under Schedule I rf the 
Wild Life (Protection) Act, 1972. 

To protect the sea turtles, all coastal States and 
me Union Territory of Andaman & Nioobar Islands 
have been given special instructions to take effec^e 
ineasnres tot full protection of all species of sea tur¬ 
tles, pMticuIarly during the egg laying and nesting 
soason.D 
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Dkunonds account for over 6 per cent in 
India’s total exports and as a Commodity 
group they are only second to engineering 
exports in terms of value. Apart from this, 
cutting and polishing of diamonds is a 
Cottage industry employing 3.5 lakh workers 
in Gujarat. 


A most fashionably attired brunette appearing in 
an advertisement for home computers ap^ar in an 
Italian house journal is wearing lovely diamond 
drops. These diamonds were manufactured by an 
unknown diamond cutter working in a dingy cell in 
a workshop in Surat, world’s largest diamond cutting 
centre, located 5 hours train journey from Bombay. 
A Japanese bride getting adorned to meet her would 
be hub! y is wearing a fine necklace made of pretty 
and small diamonds. They have come from India. 
Heiress to a 100 million U.S. dollars worth property 
in the Stilianate of Oman, vvife of an Arab business¬ 
man is embellished in a gorgeous headgear showdng 
over 25 carats of tiny brilliants which number over 
2,500 in all. These diamonds were cut and polished 
in India 

The Indian diamond Industry is one of the fast 
growing industries specialising in the cutting and 
pedishing of small brilliants and eight cuts. Other 
manufa^uring centres of the world find uneconomi¬ 
cal The Indians manufacture diamonds ranging be¬ 
tween 20 to 200 piece per carat, which are inten¬ 
sively used by jewcBery manufacturers the world over. 

India bolds premier position 

The Ind'an industry holds the premier position 
in the world in three respects : (1) in the number of 
stones cut and polished which comes to 25 crorc 


Indian diamonds 
once again 

Dr. S. L. Mandawat 

pieces annually (2) carat weight processed and 
(3) number of persons employed. 

The industry provides direct and indirect employ¬ 
ment to about 4,00,000 persons, including 3,00,000 
artisans, the rest comprising of .sorters, graders and 
others. As agaunst thts, the present labour force in¬ 
volves in cutting and polishing of diamonds in Bel¬ 
gium is around 6,000 and in Israel around 8,000. 

The diamond export industry is one of the lead¬ 
ing foreign currency earners for India in terms of 
value added. This spectacular growth started from 
1968-69 when its exports doubled from the previous 
years level of Rs. 18 crores to Rs. 34 crores. TTiere 
have been two peak years in the export of gem 
diamonds from India viz. 1978-79 when exports 
reached Rs. 694 crores and in 1981-82 when the 
exports were Rs. 727 crores. 

The diamond industry has around 2,500 registered 
exporters. Of these, 63 are ‘sight holders’ (persons 
getting rough diamonds directly from the supplier) 
of the Diamond Trading Company, London, out of its 
total of 300 in the world. 

Concentrated In Gujarat 

Most leading Indian diamond exporters have their 
own manufacturing enlerprises but a large propor¬ 
tion of gem diamond exporters depend on decentra¬ 
lised workshop and units undertaking cutting and po¬ 
lishing On piece rate basis. There are nearly 60,000 
to 70,000 cutting units in Ind'a. The major cutting 
centres for gem diamonds include Surat, Navsari, 
Bhavnagar in Gujarat, Malad, Borivli, Gorepon and 
Jogeshwari which are Bombay suburbs, and some 
area around Trivandrum, in Kerala. Almost 90 per 
cent of the diamond cutting and polishing industry 
is centred in Gujarat. 

The Ind an diamond industry depends entirely on 
iinported raw materials and has an intake of about 27 
million carats, half of the world’s total mined out¬ 
put. of rough diamonds annual^. Nearly 80 per cent 

(Continued on page 27) 
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BEWARE ! 


Your food may 
be a killer 


What are you eating? poison? murishing 
food? Life giving food? You may not be aware 
that the food you consume may turn out 
to be a killer. 

The government has been doing its best to 
provide quality foods to consumers. Some 
of the steps taken by the government have 
been highlighted in this article. 


THE ENVIRONMENTAL causes of food con 
tamination may be due either to naturally occurring 
toxicants or manmade cnviroomental causes. Na¬ 
turally occurring toxicants can be found in Khcsari 
Dal (Lathyrus Sativa), causing paralysis of the lower 
extremities and the latter can cause myo-cardial 
fibrosis of heart. 

Manmade causes include chemicals like nitrates 
used as food preservatives which arc known to 
cause even cancer. Even fertilizers and pesticides 
used indiscriminately in agriculture cause ecological 
and health risks. Excessive DDT intake through food 
can cause hepatic and neutral disorders. 

Bacterial contamination of food Is largely a con¬ 
sequence of lack of general hygiene and sanitation. 
In improperly stored foodgrains, fungus growth may 
produce deadly mycotoxins such as ^atoxins. Many 
deaths have resulted from consumption of com con¬ 
taminated by aflatoxin in western Indian States in 
the recent past. 

Naturally occurring toxicants 

Toxi Ammo Acids and their derivatives—These 
are doiely assoaated with Khesari dal (Lathyrus 
Sativa) and the intake of this dal as a staple food 


for long periods can cause Neurolathyrism, a disease 
involving paralysis of the lower extremities in young 
males. The disease is known to occur in several 
countries in Middle East, parts of South-East Asia, 
Bangla Desh and India. It continues to be a public 
heahh problem in several parts of (Central India, 
causing loss in productivity in agriculture. The an¬ 
nual production of Khesari dal in India is one 
million tonnes. 

The disease can be controlled through ban on 
cultivation of Khesari dal and its sale, nutrition edu¬ 
cation to reduce the intake of lathyrus to a minimum, 
measures for the detoxification of the seed and gene¬ 
tic approach for the selective breeding and cumva- 
tion on lowtoxin or toxin free lines. The first two 
measures have been partly successful. 

2. HacmaggSutinins—some of the edible plant 
seeds have certain components which arc proteins in 
nature and have the property to agglutinating r^ 
blood cells. These proteins are called haemagglutin- 
ins. These agglutinins, a class’cal example of which 
is ridn present in castor seeds, lead to growth of depre¬ 
ssion. reduction in food intake and death. The not¬ 
able chants observed in such cases were intensive 
inflammation with destruction of epithelial cells, 
odema and haemorrhages in lymphatic tissues etc. 
Haemorrhage occurs in stomach, intestinal wall and 
other organs. Of the twenty commonly used Indian 
pulses, 14 have been found to exhibit positive reac¬ 
tion towards haemagglutinating activity. 

3. Flatulence Factors— Bengal gram. Soyabeans, 
Lima beans and Navy beans are some of the legumes 
rich ^ flatulence factor. These factors are known to 
survive oMinary cooking. Studies have indicated that 
consumption of flatulence producing foods produce 
large quantities of gas in the intestine and much of 
the gas formed is carbon dioxide. 

4. Toxic Polyphenols — Gbssypol is a polyphe- 
nohe pigment in cotton seeds, wh'ch is an importaut 
commercial crop valued for the cotton, edible oil 
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and the iffotein rich cake. The lone effects ot gos* 
sypol lead to lowering of outtitiYe quaffs of the 
Moteifi in tte cake, beside causing other ul effects, 
loss of ^netfte, growrii depression, dianhoea, car* 
dJac irreguluity, haemolysis in gastrointestinal tract, 
congeBtion|odem of lungs etc. 

Measures to overcome the adverse effects of this 
compound have been under trial and some of these 
methods commerdalized. 

5. Toxic Alkaloide—^several alkaloids are pre¬ 
sent naturally in edible plant foods and some of them 
arc recognized to be toxic to livestock and humans. 
One of the most potential dangers to human health 
from these alkaloids occurs when the seeds contain¬ 
ing these alkaloids get contaminated with staple food- 
grains meant for consumption. Mechanical harvest¬ 
ing procedures also increase the danger of such 
weed seed contanunants in foodgrains. Another 
source of poisonous alkaloid is solanine found in 
fresh green portions of potatoes. Several species of 
mushrooms also contain toxic alkaloids. Minor inci¬ 
dences of mushroom poisoning in different parts of 
rural India go mostly unrecorded. The transient 
symptoms include nausea, vomitting, and other 
gastro-inteslinal disturbances. 

6. Veno occulusivc Disease--this disease in man 
is characterized by sudden onset of abdominal dis¬ 
tention with ascites and slighly tender, enlarged, 
smooth and firm liver. 

7. ^itivftamin.s in Foods— The antivitamins com¬ 
bine with some of the enzymes and prevent vita¬ 
mins from doing so. Increasing amounts of vitamins 
in diet will reverse the adverse effects of the inhibitor. 

Microbial contaminaiits 

Bacterial Contaminants : Foods that arc parti¬ 
cularly potential source of poisoning due to bacteria 
are meat and meat products, poult^, milk and milk 
products, various sweet preparations, fish and to 
some extent fruits and vegetables. Food-borne disease 
and its cpidcmology involves the entire chain of 
food production, processing and distribution. The 
onset of the disease may be any time between 2 and 
48 hours and the duration of i]lne$,s is short, from 
one to three days. 

Toxins in ediUe oils 

The daily intake of edible oils in a large majority 
of the Indian population is very low, ranging from 
10-20 gm. per adult per day. And despite the low 
fat inl^e in developing countries, different types of 
health hazards arc encountered. These arise out of 
basic shortage of edble supplies and consequent 
malpractices in commercid supplies leading 
to adulteration. Some of them arse out of 
processing methods for oil extraction. Yet another 
category could probably arise out of a selective con¬ 
sumer preference for a particular source of edible 
oils. Methods of processing and detoxification of 
them are available. From the health hazard point of 
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view, adalt walion, of edUde oils is It aerions pndriem. 
The major health hazards from edible axe: 

(a) Naturally occnrrisg totdc coastihuots: 

(b) Accidental or wilful adulteration ot con¬ 
taminants; 

(c) Toxins arising through processing (solvent 
rescues); 

(d) Residues of pesticides which have been 
improperly used in the croo; and 

(c) Toxins through microorganism which 
attack oil seeds. 

Chemical contaminants 

Common pests which include insects, fungi, 
rodents etc., are responsible directly or indirectly for 
causing damage to man, animals and plants. These 
are of considerable economic significance. One of the 
most effective methods for control of these common 
pests is the use of pesticides. Pesticides are effective 
on insedts, either through direct contact or through 
systemic action. 

Liberal application of pesticides leads to the pro¬ 
blem of pesticides residues in various foods, both of 
plant and animal origin. The problem appears to be 
more severe when pesticides accretion takes place 
rather than when the rcidues are left behind. This is 
because of the basic concept in toxicology that “dos¬ 
age determines poisoning”. 

Washing the contaminated commodities and peel¬ 
ing of fruits and vegetable may be an effective method 
of reducing residue levels. Average dietary intake of 
DDT of an adult Indian has been calculated to be 
about 0.2664 mg. for a 50 kg. man, which is the 
acceptable daily intake of DDT through dietary source. 

The heavy metal contamination of the environ¬ 
ment is a serious problem mainly because of the 
industrial pollutants being let out to the surrounding 
areas or due to eating of contaminated foods. The 
pollutants may also enter the human food chain 
through the animals, milk or plant vegetation grown 
in the area. It was found^ that in North Bombay milk 
samples from cattle grazing the banks of kalu river 
have an average 10 microgames of mercury per litre. 
Even vegetables such as cluster bean grown in the 
area was found to have ‘undesirable levels’ of mer¬ 
cury. In another study, it was found that out of tte 
30 species of fish from seven sources m Bombay 
and Thane, at least seven species of fish contained 
higher mercury levels. The contaminating source is 
the industrial effluents. 

Misceilaneoiis contaminants 

A variety of insects and mites attack foodgrains 
during pre and post-harvesting stages leading to both 
qualitative and quantitative damages. The qualitative 
changes lead to denaturation of proteins, loss of vita¬ 
mins specially of the B Group, deterioration of cook¬ 
ing and baking quality. Organoleptic change and 
loss of appetite. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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A child's menial ahility grows in proportion 
to the stimulation and care that a child 
receives. Handicapped children educated 
£in normal school with normal children get 
better stimulation to learn different skills. 
Integrated education scheme for disabled 
children is a step in the right direction. 


INDIA HAS witnessed phenomenal expansion of 
educational opportunities since the attainment of 
independence. However, the disabled children have not 
yet benefited in any substantial manner from the growth 
in educational facilities. Education of handicapped 
children, including mentally retarded, has always had 
obstacles. Also there are misconceptions held by health, 
education and social welfare workers. The common 
misconceptions are that handicapped children ultima¬ 
tely become more dependent and non-productive. It is 
therefore believed that scarce national resources should 
not be wasted on them. Further, it has been our mis¬ 
conceived feeling that the education of handicapped 
children requires highly specialised people working in 
a multi-disciplinary team and as such, it must essentially 
be very costly. May be, precisely for these wrong 
notions we have not been able to involve clinical and 
educational specialists in programmes of training and 
education exclusively meant for the handicapped 
children. 

Commott schools 

It is encouraging to note that the new National Policy 
on Education has teccunmended the placement of such 
children in rcg»dar schools so as to provide them inte¬ 
grated education with normal students. The integrated 
education will take care of the different needs of various 
categories and types of disabled children. The objective 
is to place the cHsabled children in ordinary schools 
for imparting education with the help of special 
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Integrated education 
for disabled children 

Uma Jofibi 

teachers, aids and other resources. For fulfilling this 
objective, an array of the necessa^ infrastructure by 
way of training of teachers, provision of equipment 
and books, resource rooms, assessment facilities, etc., 
are some of the basic prerequisites. Hopefully, the 
parents and their handicapped children will be greatly 
refieved when the latter are transferred to a regular 
school. 

So far, the children with various disabilities have 
been placed in special day or residential schools. 
Although special schools have played a pioneering role 
in the development of techniques and technology 
designed to deal with the specific problems of many 
types Qf disabled children, yet their services have 
reached only a limited number of children. Integration 
of handicapped children in ordinary schools with the 
normal children has a number of social and psycholo¬ 
gical advantages for the handicapped as well as for the 
non-handicapped students. It has been found that 
mifdly and moderately handicapped children have 
gained almost as many skills as would have been ex¬ 
pected of normal children. The more severely handi¬ 
capped group, though it did not do so well, still gained 
more than twice the skills than would have been ex¬ 
pected without stimufation. Apart from these advan¬ 
tages, such a placement is the most effective way of 
providing educational facilities for handicapped 
children in a large measure. 

Centrally sponsored scheme 

TTic scheme ensures that disabled children stay with 
their own parents and attend ordinary schools like 
other children. There is no restriction on a particular 
school covering more than one type of disabiAty under 
the present scheme. A school may, in view of its exist¬ 
ing facilities and capacity, decide upon extending its 
services to one or more categories of disabled cbil^en. 
There is also no restriction on the minimum nun^r 
of children in a school for the purpose of introducing 
integrated education. Since Ibis' is a Centrally sponsored 
scheme, the Central Government will pay the entire 
cost during the Sixth Plan period. The cost wifl ^ 
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assessed oa the basis of the critecU set dowit ta 
scheme. 

The mam io^>l6meQtmg agencies aie the education 
departments of State Governments. It is their dk-' 
cimon whether to make use of government or private 
schools Of both. They may also utilise the services of 
national, regional, state or local level agencies in. any 
advis^ or insp^ting capacity. Each State shall 
appoint a psychoiogst as a coordinator of the pro¬ 
gramme for underling psychqfogical assessment of 
the children and'for monitorings their progress'on a 
regular basis. There is also an assessment centre in 
each State capital or district headquarter or in any 
othra central place which fulfills the prime condition of 
having SO or more children in the integrated school 
system. Where the scheme is yet to be started, an 
assessment room can be provide for such a district 
headquarter or a State capital or any other central 
place. The assessment team may consist of 
specialists like paediatrician, opthalmologist, ENT 
surgeons, orthopaedic surgeon, psychologist and special 
teachers. 

Devoted teachers 

Training of teachers who can teach the disabfed 
children is the major kingpin of this scheme. There is 
no doubt that teachers are the strongest role model for 
children. In fact, we come across several cases where 
children are more obedient towards their teachers than 
towards their parents. Unfortunately, in our country, 
teachers are, by and large, not conscious of their in¬ 
fluencing capacity. Therefore, much of what our child¬ 
ren, particularly the handicapped ones, coufd gain 
from communicating with them is ji*st not there in the 
true sense. 

It is not true that handicapped children can benefit 
only when there are expensive sophisticated program¬ 
mes for them. Each handicapped student should be 
able to find in the school some form of social activity 
that will need his]her particular interest and that will 
challenge him | her to successful participation in the 
activity. A well-organised school can provide many 
opportunities for its students to participate in self- 
initiated projects and social activities. Proficiency in 
the fundamental tools of learning should be achieved 
in class-room situations which stimulate the child not 
only to gain skills and knowledge but also to develop 
attitudes of cooperation, both with adults and wi*h 
young persons of hisjher own age. 

Adjustment with peers 

When we talk about integrated education for the 
disabled, it is important to know bow socialisation is 
reflected in the changing interaction of a child in one’s 
peer-group. A young child does not automatically 
Interact too well with peers. Reasons for this are his 
greater distractability, hij lower tolerance of frustra¬ 
tions, his fesser ability to endure dela 3 | of gratification, 
and his inferior skill in communication. These defi¬ 
ciencies can be related to his inability to take on the 
role "of the other children, i.e. looking at things ob¬ 
jectively. Mass media like books, comics, movies, T.V., 
etc., are of secondary importance for influencing chil¬ 
dren. A child’s peers and his school have become the 
real beneficiaries of the parents decline as a socialising 
influence. Early adjustment with peers is a good baro¬ 
meter for adjustmiint in adult life, 


tile pa^ts Of g(i»cdians ^ ^ 

aeed to adopt a hutnane in tt^ing iuid 

fducatii^ them. Uitfortunatet;, thexe have b<^ cas^ 
where children, even though not disaUed, are bi^g 
treated so because th^ sutler from some weaknesses 
bordering slight disabilities, There are cases where 
chii(ken with weak Q^e-sight or hearing difficufly have 
been dubbed as menta’Iy retarded by tiicir school 
teachers. It is important to remember that teadiets 
have a great responsibility towards their young students. 
The wrong impression they may have about their Stu¬ 
dents may disturb their adjustment with fellow students 
and they may eventually turn as jevenile delinquents. 

There should be stimulation and education from the 
earliest possibfe moment in the child’s life to develop 
to the utmost his limited potential. This ikie of tieat- 
ment is based on the time-tested principle that mental 
ability grows when it is nourished by love and care. 
Hence, there is a need to be truly”affectionate towards 
the handicapped. To give them education in the same 
school in which normal children study is the appro¬ 
priate approach and as such, the Government’s inte¬ 
grated education scheme for the disabled is a step in 
the ri^t direction 

At a young age the normal children are in a better 
position to accept disabled children and this helps the 
latter to grow in a much normal mauner. Although 
intelligence is an important characteristic, it should not 
override other aspects of personality of a disabled child 
who can be successful even with mifd or moderate 
intelligence. At no stage there should be inculcation of 
inferiority complex in the disabled child in respect of 
his disability. 

All said and done, we need faithful and imaginative 
implementation of the scheme. The handicapped child¬ 
ren need the compassion of a Florence Nightangle or 
a Mother Teresa who did not fight odds with legal 
weapons but with courage, kindness and selfless devo¬ 
tion to the cause which was dear to, their hearts. The 
disabled children do not need emotional crutches or 
legislation which may not be implemented, or funds 
that may not be used to help them. What they need 
is graceful, sympathetic handling of their predicament, 
treating them as part of the mainstream of our life. 
Therefore, what they need is iflumination in their exis¬ 
tence in the origin of which they had no part to play 
and in the battle against which they are handicapped 

situation and social attitudes □ 

Basic approach to do a tfiihg 

‘T do not like people wlto have no piride and 
ambition and are just sloppy peo^. I am not 
using the wprds pride and ai^tion in a sawtt 
personal sense. IXide «)f getting money is the 
Silliest of all types of pride. Pride sbonld con¬ 
sist in doing your job in the best possible 
manner. 

‘Tf yon are a scientist, ^nk of becoming ni 
Euistein not merely a lecturer. If yon are sn 
m^neer, ahn at some new invention. 

“The mere act of rdming at somrtbhig Idg 
makes yon big.” 

—Juwabar Lai Nehru 
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Child labour in 
agriculture 


India cannot afford to neglect its children 
who are an important wealth in stock of 
the nation. It is, therefore, duty of the 
Government to chalk out programmes to 
ensure that the country’s children grow 
under that conditions as may provide oppor¬ 
tunities for their proper physical, moral 
and mental development. It will serve 
our goal of social justice and equality. 

AMONG THE CLASS of the rural population that 
is landless or without capital, the contributions that 
children can make to household income depend 
largely on the wages (and employment) they can 
command. Labour market structure will determine 
the response of wage rates, if any to changing labour 
denied and simply conditions, if labour supply and 
dem^d condi'ions and market structure produce 
downward pressure on real wages, the productivity 
of children cm, as a direct result, decline to the point 
w^ere they become net burdens to parents. 

The term “child labour” is commonly used in two 
different ways; First, as an economic practice and 
secondly, as a social evil. In the first context, it 
sigiufies employment of children in gainful occupa¬ 
tions with a view to adding to the labour income of 
the family. It is in the second context that the term 
child labour Is now more generally used. In brief, 
it may be said that child labour means the employ¬ 
ment of children in gainful occupations, which are 
injurious to their phvsical, mental, moral and social 
development. Generally a child is considered to be a 
person who is bekw 14 or 15 years of age, 

The employment of child workers in agriculture is 
one of thd special characteristics of the land owner 
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in the Indian agricultural economy which has been 
in practice since time immemorial. It arises from the 
fact that child workers may be engaged by the emp¬ 
loyer on different types of agricultural operations at 
lower wages than adult men and also because the 
indigent parents of the child workers put them on 
work as it either, serves as a medium of supplement¬ 
ary income to the family or avoidance of consump¬ 
tion exi«nditure to the extent the child has his board 
and lo^g with the employer. It i natural that peo¬ 
ple from lower strata of the society—of low castes, 
low income and low educational attainment send their 
children for work to supplement the meagre family 
income, instead of sending them to school for educa¬ 
tion. The children of these families have got only 
two choices-T-either to work or to face starvation. 
Due td extreme poverty and starvation like situation 
in many families children s^tart working at a very early 
age. 

Socio-economic situation of the 
child worker 

The families of these children are in great econo¬ 
mic hardship and as a matter of fact, due to meagre 
family income, the children of these families have 
been compelled to join the labour force to supple¬ 
ment the family income. Majority of the families had 
not got any fixed asset which could have given them 
regular income and they used to earn their living by 
doing physical labour. Most of them have had not 
even homestead land or if had even the cultivable 
land, moreover, due to the lade of inputs the pro¬ 
ductivity of land of these families was veiy small 
and ccajsequently income derived from the cultiva¬ 
tion was also very meagre. Most of the families 
were in debt of some form. These loans were taken 
mostly for consumption purposes, marriage cere¬ 
monies or for medical pur^ses. In some casts the 
agricultural child labour was kept with thei land ow¬ 
ner to whom the family was indebted. Seeing the 
socio-economic situation of the child workers in agri¬ 
culture, it is clear that utter poverty or the fear of 
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starvation coitQ>eis them to struggle to eke out a 
U\in& instead of coioying the chndbood or edoca^ 
ing tbenudlyts dutisf the formative period tfa^ 
lives. 

Nstore of diOd wtwk in agricdtive 

It has been traction from the very earliest times 
that ohildren were to perform some work both in th: 
home and in the fields. In the olden days, the children 
of tender age performed toil some work along with 
the adult agricultural workers. In the medical period 
children were put as trainees under their parents to 
le«n their cran. This tradition is also noticed now 
a days. Children do the agricultural work to help 
their parents. In agriculture^, children do work m 
the capacity as helpers, during sowing, weeding, har¬ 
vesting and thrasing operations, according to the 
earlier reports of the Royal commission of labour. 

Proportion of child labour in 
agricnltnre 

The first All India Agricultural Labour Enquiry 
conducted by the Ministry of Labour pointed out 
that in 1950-51, the children consituted 4.9% of the 
total agricultural labour force in the country. In 
1956-57, this percentage was increased to 7.7. The 
Ministry of Labour also conducted a Rural Labour 
Enquiry during the period October 1964 to Septem¬ 
ber 1965. TTie final report of this enquiry published 
in 1975 points out that the percentage of child agri¬ 
cultural labour households decreased from 7.7% of 
total agricultural labour in 1956-57 to 5.8% total 
labour in 1964-65. This enquiry also points out that 
less than 60 thousand children were those who were 
working in agricultural labour but they did not be¬ 
long to agricultural labour households. The number 
of child agricultural labourers raised from 13.21 
lakhs in 1950-51 to 17.58 lakhs in 1964-65 and 
45.86 lakhs in 1971. According to 1971 census, 
about 230 millions children under 14 yearn are in 
existence in India, which is 42.02% of total popula¬ 
tion of India. About 10.74 million children are in 
employment which constitute 4.7% of the total child 
population and 5.9% of the total labour force in 
India. The census also pointed out that about 42.7% 
of the child labour ate working in agriculture consti¬ 
tuting 9.7% of the total labour force in aericulture 
in this country. Thirty six per cent of child labour 
are cultivators 8.2% of total child labour are emp¬ 
loyed in live stock, forestry, fishing, hunting, planta¬ 
tions orchards etc. constituting, 20.6% of the total 
labour force in thrae activities. Of the total cbiH 
labour in India 93% of the total child labour force 
are in rural areas, whereas only 7% of the total 
child labour are in the urban areas. 

Agricaltare chOd labour, a dieap 
commodity 

Mostly employers in rural areas think that a lot of 
work can be done by the diildren in their establish¬ 
ment and this labour of children is very, cheap labour 
iti 'Comparison to that of men. In fact, it ensuresl 
them more margin of profit over' les!s investmmits. 


But sometimes enbaoced demand of labour iacreasei 
the demand of children e.g., in agricuittirtd ham^ 
ing season when aduU workers ate hot avaOsble to 
cope with the demand. 

In India ctaldren of every young age do domestic 
w(n:k because these chidren are very meftp. 'The rich 
land owner families in rurri areas ^sotially keep 
Httle boys and girls': as domestic servants from 8 to 
14 age group which is the age of eating and p}ayiR|;. 
They get little pocket mon^ arid food from their 
masters. 

Employment of diild laboarers 

The employment of child labour in apiculture in 
the context of India is a peculiar one. Majority of the 
child labourer in agriculture are casual workers. Cas¬ 
ual child workers are more often emplc^ed for har¬ 
vesting, weeding and transplating operations and for 
spreading the manure. Some of them also work as( 
non-agricultural workers. Such as earth work on 
roads, well, building etc. in rural areas. So far as 
employment was concerned, child labour in agricul¬ 
ture were employed on wages for 165 days in 1956- 
57 as against 150 days in 1950-51. 

Wages of child workers 

The wage structure in agriculture is a complex one. 
due to the wage diiferentials as among different agri¬ 
cultural operations and the irregular payment of 
wages, different modes of wage payment and the 
rigidities relating to tradition and custom often lead¬ 
ing to exploitation of workers. It is very distressing 
to find that though the child workers work very 
hard, (heir earnings and wages are very low. It 
arises from the fact that child workers may be enga¬ 
ged by the employer on different types of agricultural 
operations and wages for different operations in agri¬ 
culture differ according to the nature of work, the 
strain involved, the duration of work and conditions 
iindcr which the work is to be performed. There is re- 
lativelv higher wage rates in transplanting but the 
child labour arc paid meagre amount for such type 
of work. 

The I.L.O. convention on Minimum Age (Agri¬ 
culture), 1921 provides that children under the age 
of 14 years shall not be employed or work iff any 
public or private agricultural undertakings, save out¬ 
side the hours fixed for school attendance. If they 
are employeed out side school hours, the employment 
shall not be such as to prejudice their attendance at 
school. The children may, however, be employed 
for purposes of practical vocational instruction subject 
to certain restrictions. Similarly the prohibition of 
employment of children in agriculture does not apply 
if they work in technical school apj^oved and super¬ 
vised by public authorUy. 

The convention has not been ratified by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The reason is obvious. On accoimt 
rf the tmorganised nature (rf agriculture its provisions 
are not easy to enforce. 

India’s most hnportant occupation viz., its agricul¬ 
ture where a ccmsitoible majwity of children arc 
employed has not been covert by t^ law rating 
to child labour. Hie legislative proviriens are also 
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yay cuso&ijdy vu4i^ by tbe eiogdoytcs due to is* 
euteDcmg madimfliy. Nmooal ooiBiidssioa 
of labour also admitted tbis fact tbat cmploymat of 
ditid wcxkien below die piesctdied age is abo reported 
to be oontiiiulng in to off places and m rurd areas 
uiieie enforcement (tf statutory provisions is more 
difficult. 

Whether protection of child labour in agriculture 
should be provided or not against the em^oyers is 
a matter of debate seeing the present employment 
problem, poverty and the semi-st^ed poor agricul¬ 
tural lateui’s socio-economic condition. Under these 
situations the child labourer in agriculture is adding 
somettog to its own family. Md the bdian condi¬ 
tions do not permit to prohibit the child labour in 
agriculture totally because it will be injurious rather 
than good in the abs^ice of possible alternatives. It 
will be, therefore, better that children who are not 
able to take education or training to get employment 
somewhere should remain in their work so that they 
will be saved from being misguided viz. theft etc. 

But the children are our important wealth in stock 
of the nation. Therefore, country cannot afford to 
neglect its children. It is' duty of the government to 
chalk out programmes to ensure that the coimtry’s 
children and young persons grow under conditions 
as may provide opportunities for their proper physical, 
moral and mentd development. It might serve our 
goal of social justice and equality which is aimed by 
our Constitution. 
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of the rough diamonds used by the Indian Industry 
are presently be.ng su{^lied by the Diamond Trad- 
mg Company. The value of an average sight allotted 
by the Diamond Trading Company to Indian right 
holders is around Rs. 2^ crores, per month. 


The government of India has set up the Hindustan 
Diamond Company, in which the De Beers have 
their indirect share bolding through the Bank of 
Bermude, to supply roug^ diamonds to small and 
medium $cale exporters. The Hindustan Diamond 
Comoanv is also a sight holder of Diamond Trading 
Company. 

When the demand for diamonds the world over 
^tnessed recession during 1981, India witnessed an 
increase in die demand for its gem diamonds. The 
Diamond Trading Company’s rough diamond sup¬ 
plies to India were augmented in 1981 while there 
was an 85 per cent cut in the supplies to Isreal, 65 
per cent cut for Antwerp and 60 per cent cut for 
New York sight holders. 


Indfatn goods 

The strength of the Indian Diamond Industry lies 
in die large work force it has of skilled artisans 
whose number can tamease to 5,00,000 without 
any difficulty. Small diamonds the world over have 
been referred to as “Indian goods” because they are 
not amenable to semi-automatic processes and as 
su^, are manufactured on traditional implements by 
the Indian artisans. Even other requirements of 
power, log^tics, etc., are minimal. The Indian indus¬ 
try has the capability to enter in the field of manu¬ 
facturing fancies currently monopolised by the Isreal 
industry. In sophisticated jewellery the world over, 
Indian cut gem diamonds are finding more exten¬ 
sive usage. With the expanding world market for 
jewellery, “Indian goods” are well set to make rapid 
progress. 

India is exploring new sources world wide for 
supply of rough diamonds in Africa and Australia 
to feed its ever growing diamond cutting and polish¬ 
ing industry. 

ITie per carat yield from the rough diamonds in 
the Indian diamond cutting industry comes to about 
20 to 25 per cent mainly because the diamonds cut 
and polished are very small. 

Geometrical expansion 

The Indian diamond export industry has a credit 
line of Rs. 120 crores annually which comes to less 
than 20 per cent of its annual export level. The in¬ 
dustry is independent of government of institutional 
support. Most of the leading Indian diamond exports 
have offices and sales outlet in cities like Antwerp, 
Newyork, Tokyo, Hongkong, Singapore, Paris and 
London. 

Almost the entire diamond exports from India 
are shipped from Bombay port and the diamond ex¬ 
port offices are mainly centered in the Opera-House 
area of the city of Bombay. The 1982-83 export of 
gem diamonds from Indian has reached Rs. 913 
crores. The projection for 1990-91 by tile Tandon 
Committee pwt the diamond exports from India at 
Rs. 3,000 crores. 

In our planned efforts to raise exports during 
1980s the role that diamond exports can play is very 
important and crucial. Already, during 1978-79 ex¬ 
ports of gem and jewellery items (of which diamonds 
form 97 per cent) have surpassed Engineering ex¬ 
ports and once again, looking to the performance of 
first quarter of 1983-84 during which gem and jewel¬ 
lery products have recorded 79 per cent increase 
over previous year’s quarter, they are once 
well set to surpass all other commodities and become 
number one amongst all items. More than that, in 
terms of potential, diamond exports have the making 
of fastest growing exports with geometrical expan- 
don in terms of values reached. All out efforts both 
on governmental as well as trade level should 
be made to see that this pace is maintained. □ 
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Measures to check 
economic offences 


Concerted action contin'ued to be taken by the 
Central and State Governments and Union Territory 
administrations to check smuggling, hoarding, tax- 
evasion and blackmarketing under the point 19 of 
the Twenty-point prt^amme from January 1 to June 
30, 1983. 

Smuggling 

Accordingly, the customs authorities seized smug¬ 
gled goods valued at about Rs. 41.39 crores during 
the first six months of 1983 as against the seizures 
of smuggled goods valued at about Rs. 37.13 crores 
during the corresponding period of 1982. The seizu¬ 
res in terms of important commodities during the 
first half of this year comprised gold worth Rs. 153 
lakhs, wrist watches worth Rs. 216 lakhs, synthetic 
fabrics worth Rs. 709 lakhs, silvfer worth Rs. 923 
lakhs, diamonds and precious stones worth Rs. 20 
lakhs and other articles worth Rs. 2118 lakhs tak¬ 
ing the total to Rs. 41.39 crores. Similarly, com¬ 
modities wise siezures of goods in terms of their 
value in, rupees for the month of June, 1983 comp¬ 
rised gold (Rs. 53 lakhs), wrist watches (Rs. 33 
lakhs), synthetic fabrics (Rs. 114 lakhs), silver 
(Rs. 156 lakhs), diamonds and other precious stones 
(Rs. 2 lakhs), and other articles (Rs. 336 lakhs) 
Culminating into a total of Rs. 6.94 crores. 

During the same period, the number of raids and 
searches conducted was 9293 resulting in the seizure 
of smuggled goods valued at about Rs. 546.43 lakhs 
as against 10423 raids and searches conducted dur¬ 
ing the corresponding period of 1982 yielding total 
g(»ds valued at about Rs. 687 lakhs. 

During the said period, 953 persons were arrested 
and 224 persons convicted for smuggling offences as 
compared to 1181 persons arrested and 403 convict¬ 
ed during the corresponding period of 1982. 

Violation of foreign exchange 
regnlatioie 

The Enforcement Directorate (The Forei^ Ex¬ 
change Reflation Act) continued 1069 vigorous 
searches during January 1 to June 30, 1983, result- 
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ing in the seizure, besides micriminating documents, 
of Indian currency of Rs. 29.95 lakhs, foreign cur¬ 
rencies valued at Rs. 26.95 lakhs, arrest of 73 per¬ 
sons, adjudication of 820 cases, 40 prosecutions filed 
in courts and 48 prosecutions ending in conviction 
as against 937 searches conducted, Rs. 61.56 lakh 
Indian currency seized, Rs, 22.07 lakhs worth of 
foreign currency seized, 51 persons arrest^, 926 
cases adudicated, 60 prosecutions filed and 73 pro¬ 
secutions ended in conviction during the correspond¬ 
ing period erf 1982. The Directorate conducted 195 
searches during June, 1983, resulting in seizure, be¬ 
sides micriminating documents, of Indian current 
amounting to Rs. 12.48 lakhs and foreign cutreitcy 
of the value of Rs. 10.85 lakhs approximately. 
Eighteen persons were arrested under the Foreign 
Exchange Regulation Act, during the month. Be¬ 
sides, adjudicating 110 cases departmentally, in 13 
cases of prima-facie violation of provisions of the 
Foreign Exchange Regulaticn Act, prosecution was 
launched in courts and eight such prosecution cases 
ended in conviction by courts during the month. 


Detention under COFEPOSA 

During the first six months of 1983, the number 
of detention orders issued under the provisions of 
the Conservation of Foreign ^change and Preven¬ 
tion of Smuggling Activities Act (COFEPOSA) was 
314 (provisional) and the number of persons de¬ 
tained was 236. The number of retention orders issued 
during the corresponding period of 1982, was 2SZ 
and tite number of persons detained was 250. 


Eva^on of excise doty 

Sustained efforts were continued to be made to 
check evasion of Central excise duty during the 
three months of April, May Jane, 1983. Tlie 
tmtative figures of the total number of cases detect¬ 
ed dbring the first quarter of the current finnerfnl 
year is 1468 and the amount of central mtdse dnty 
sought to be evaded comes to Rs. 903.69 lakhs. 
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EfBskin of ibtet taxes 

Tbe Cental Board ot Direct Taxes (CBDT) main¬ 
tained its SDStained efloits to conduct teardwa, 
adzures, survqr and nxMecntions under Direct Taxes 
Laws during the first half of 1983. Accordin^y, 1857, 
searches were made throughout the country during 
the said period and the aj^ioximate value of the 
concealed assets seized was Rs. 1025.22 lakhs as 
against 2087 searches ccmducted during January— 
June, 1982 with Rs, 1203.37 lakhs worth value of 
assets seized therein. 

As for nfumber of survey of premises made during 
the first four months (January—^April) of 1983, 
was 266916 as against 123427 surveys conducted 
during the corresponding period of 1982. Besides, 
40842 notices for filing returns under Income Tax 
and 625 under Wealth Tax were issued during the 
period. Number of voluntary returns filed under 
Indome Tax was 54913 and imder Wealth Tax 1670 
during the said period as against 16910 notices for 
filing returns served under Income Tax and 516 
under Wealth Tax, and 22659 voluntary refurns fil¬ 
ed under Incomd Tax and 2415 under Wealth Tax 
during the corresponding four months of 1982. 

Diring January—^June 1983, 690 p^ose(^utions for 
concealment of income and wealth were launched as 
against 348 prosecutions during the corresponding 
period of 1982. 

Checking black marketings and hoardings 

During the period April—^June, 1983 the States 
and Union Territories continued their sustained 
efforts to check black marketings and boardings 
tbrou^out the country. Accordingly, 19,574 pre¬ 
mises of Hack marketeers and hoarders were raided, 
1.160 persons arrested, 518 persons prosecuted, and 
102 persons convidted. The total value of goods 
confiscated during the period amounted to Rs. 74 
lakhs. 

The number of persons detained under the Pre¬ 
vention of Blackmarkefing and Maintenance of Sun- 
pPes of Essential Commodities Act, 1980. during the 
quarter ending June, 1983 was 33 in all. □ 
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Remedial Measures 

The positive aspect of this situat'on is that, in re¬ 
cent years, steps have been taken towards provision 
of quality foods to consumers. 

Some of the factors that make consumers quality 
conscious include increased food production, urbani¬ 
zation, rise in standard of living, technological ad¬ 
vancement and awtoenesj ot nutritional require¬ 


ments. For Hstaining quality end prodiMts, nbeeanry 
steps have to be taken at several points su^ ju lam, 
harvest, storage, processing and distribution. 

The Indian food standards and the statutory pro¬ 
visions for quality control liave been in existence 
for a long time but their enforcement lies with the 
Sate Governments. 

Under the Prevention of Food Adulteration Rules, 
standards for foodgrams meant for human consump¬ 
tion should fulfil the following conditions : 

(i) Grains shall be free from deleterious mate¬ 
rial and insecticide residues in excess of 
the prescribed permissible limits. 

(ii) Foreign matter, which includes sand gravel, 
dirt stones, pebbles, straw, stems, chaff, 
cockles, oilseed and other non-poisonous 
.seeds but excludes other foodgrains, shall 
nrt exceed 4 per cent by weight. 

(iii) Grain that is damaged by fungus', mois¬ 
ture or heating and wherein the'damage is 
not sperficial but grain is affected internally 
shall not exceed five per cent by weight. 

(iv) T^e uric acid content arising as a result of 

insect damage shall not exceed 10 mg per 
100 grammes sample of grain. 

(v) The loss of weight owing to moisture con¬ 

tent shall not exceed 6 per cent. 

There is a Central Committee for Food Standards 
(CCFS) functioning under the Ministry of Health and 
Family Welfare. TTie Committee advises the Central 
and State Governments on matters arising out of ad¬ 
ministration of Prevention of Food Adulteration Act. 
The Committee has representatives from Central 
Go'rcmmcnt, State Government and certain Research 
Institutes besides Central Government nominees to 
represent agriculture, commercial, industrial and 
consumer interests. 

The Indian Standards Institution (IS'I) is the Na¬ 
tional Standards Organisation, whose standards are 
voluntary and not mandate y. Standards arc drawn 
after considering the viewpoints of the producers, 
jmocessors and consumers. 

The Agmark standards are issued by the Direc¬ 
torate of Agriculture Marketing of the Central 
M'mstry of Food and Agriculture. The Agmark speci¬ 
fications are formulated faking into account the physi¬ 
cal and chemical characteristics. Grading under the 
^ailture Produce (grading and Marketing) Act, 
1937, IS voluntary for the commodities consumed in 
the cemntry. It is, however, obligatory for a few com¬ 
modities meant for export. Grade specification has 
been notified for over 60 agricultural commodities. 

Hie Fruit Products Order, 1955, under the Essen¬ 
tial Coi^odities Act is another regulatory measure 
to exercise quality control over fruit and vegetable 
products. Tbe Central Fruit Products Advisory Com¬ 
mittee advises the Central Government on these 
matters. □ 
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You and Your health 


Neurosurgery, not 
dreadful 

Dr, P. N. Tandon 


Neurosurgery is simply surgery on the ner¬ 
vous system like brain, spinal cord and 
nerves for the treatment of neurological 
diseases. The eminent doctor at the All 
India Institute of Medical Sciences, in 
this article, says that there is no neurosurgi¬ 
cal operation done anywhere in the world, 
which is not being successfully done in 
India today. He assures that neurosurgery 
is safe and not dreadful and should not be 
delayed when required. 


Neurosurgery is a relatively new discipline of me¬ 
dicine. In its modem, form it was initiated in India 
in 1949 by Dr. Jacob Chandy in Vellore, to be follow¬ 
ed shortly afterwards bv Dr. Ramamurthi in Madras 
and Dr. Ginde in Bombay. The last two decades 
have seen a rapid stride in its development, both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. There are now 
more than 200 neurosurgeons in the country, distri¬ 
buted in nearly SO different departments. There is 
no neurosurgical operation done anywhere in the 
world, which is not being successfully done in India 
today. 

Neurosurgery, what it is 

What is Neurosurgery ? What is its scope ? How 
is it performed ? What kind of facilities are require- 
ed for it ? What future holds for this discipline. 

Neurosurgery is simply speaking surgery on the 
nervous system, i.e. brain, spinal cord and nerves, for 
the treatment of nekunlo^cM diseases. It also in¬ 


cludes surgery on the skull and spinal column which 
protect the brain and the spinal cord respectivdy. 

Neurolo^cal disorders requiring surgery affikt 
human beings from birth to ripe old age. Some 
common examples of these will be illustrated. 

Birtii defects 

Six^ per cent of all symptomatic bkth defects arc 
seen in the nervous system. These occur in 2.4 
per 1000 live births. The three common examples 
are, hydrocephalus i.e. excessive addumulation of 
fluid in the brain resulting in a large head, spinal de¬ 
fects gently called meningoceles and skull defects 
resulting in protrusion of the brain as a swelling out¬ 
side the skuU. There is a special type of skull defect 
which we see more frequently in some parts of In^a 
compared to the rest of the world i.e. the variety 
called Nasal encephalocele—the brain protmding out 
through a hole in the floor of the skull in the region 
of the nose. 

All these require surgical correction early in life. 
Unfortmmte^ ^ are not treatable. It is now possi¬ 
ble to diagnose such untreatable lesions during preg- 
nency and approj^iate measures dan be taken to ter¬ 
minate such a pregnancy. 

Injury to the brain 

Head injury affects all ages but for more frequent¬ 
ly children and young adidts, often at the prime of 
Hfc. On an average 200,000 persons are victim of 
road accidents each year in our country; 70 per cent 
of these suffer head injury. While inost of these 
patients can be treated by general surgeons, 10—15 
per cent reqture specialis(^ treatment by the neuro- 
surgeems.^ Timely surgery for open wounds (com¬ 
pound injuries) and Imb clots can save lot of Um 
and prevent loi^ term imhlidity. In the small head- 
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iajuiy \init in the All India Institute of Medical 
Sciences (A.I.M.S.) doctors treat nearl]/ dOO^TOO 
patients every year, amongst whom nearly 150-^200 
require surgery. 

Brain infection 

Infections of the nervous system, most of them 
curable, many of them preventable, account for 10— 
15 per cent of all neurological and neurosurgical ad¬ 
missions in the hospitals. These also commonly 
affect children and young adults more frequently. 
When infection results in the formation of an ab¬ 
scess or a tumour-like mass surgical intcrvation oe- 
comes necessary. Owing to failure in taking preven¬ 
tive measures we see such larger number of these 
cases than in the Western (ifuntries. Defective hy¬ 
gienic practices are responsible for some of these, 
specially the parasitic diseases like cysticercosis etc. 

Prevention 

Tile following few examples will illustrate how 
brain infections can be prevented : 

(a) If we avoid mosquito bite and prevent ma¬ 
laria, cerebral malaria, which is the mpst 
dangerous form of the disease can be eli¬ 
minated. Even otherwise prophylactic use 
of anti-malarial drugs in endemic areas 
will reduce the chances of infection. 

(b) Use of polio-vaccine prevents poliomyelites. 

(c) Avoiding eating any uncooked, unwashed 
vegetables|salads will prevent cyticercus in¬ 
festation of the brain. 

(d) In cases of open wounds of the skull pro¬ 
per and prompt surgery prevents later in¬ 
fection. 

(e) Prompt and radical treatment of discharg¬ 
ing ear will prevent 90 per cent cases of 
brain abscess. 

These examples can be multiplied. 

Brain tamours 

Surgery for brain tumours constitute the largest 
part of our work. Brain liiraours afflict 10 out of 
every 100,000 population. 50 per cent of these arc 
benign and hence curable. In A.I.I.M.S., this Unit 
operates upon nearly 3(K) such cases every year, 
several times more than any single neurosurgical de 
partment in the whole of the North American Con¬ 
tinent. Modern diagnostic methods have made it 
possible to diagnose these early. Likewise advances 
in anaesthetic techniques, sophistication of surgical 
facilities like operating microscope instruments, etc. 
have made such type of surgery far safer than what 
it was a decade ago. Owing to the advanced stage 
of the disease when our patien's present, the average 
mortality is still undesirably high in the range of 
10—15 per cent. However, for several types of 
tumours an operative mortality of less than 5 per 
cent has already been achieved. The results in the 
Institute are already comparable to many advanced 


centres and we have no doubts that these can be 
lurther improved. 

Strokes 

Sutldcn onset of paralysis or less of other neurolo¬ 
gical functions, due to defect in blood supply (ischae¬ 
mia) to the brain or rupture of a blood vessel re¬ 
sulting in haemorrhage, till recently was beyond the 
scope of any active treatment. While it may aflaiet 
persons at any age, it is more frequent in the elderly 
ago gioups. With the rise in life erqiectancy, strode 
is assummg increasing importance, attecting approxi¬ 
mately 200 persons per 1 lakh of population. Along- 
with heart disease, it is the commonest cause of death 
in all advanced countries. All those precautions 
which Prof. M. L. Bfaatia has already explained in 
respect of Heart Attacks (please see Yojana, Issue 
dated September 1—15, 1983) are equally applica¬ 
ble to prevent strokes i.e. high blood pressure, diet, 
diabetes and probably smoking. 

Recent advance^ in diagnosis and surgical tech¬ 
nique have made it possible to cure at least some of 
these patients and help some others. This type of 
surgery, stil] in the stage of evaluation, has greatly 
improvi^ with use of operating microscope. An in¬ 
creasing number of such operations have been per¬ 
formed in our department during the past 5 years. 

Functional disorders 

Neurosurgical operations are also carried out to 
relieve such functional disorders like epilepsy, Par¬ 
kinson’s disease, intractable pain etc. It may be 
pointed out here that there is very little role of 
neurosurgery in the treatment of patients with mental 
illnO'S. Such operations, very common in the 40’8, 
and 50’s are seldom required now. The tremendous 
advances in the medidal treatment have taken care 
of such cases. 

It may be pointed, at the cost of repetition, that 
most of what neurosurgery can achieve today has 
been made possible, not only because of advances in 
surgical skills, or techniques, but also due to the 
advances in diagnostic facilities, specially neurora¬ 
diology and dedicated efforts of anaesthetists, who 
not only give safe anaesthesia for long hoots but also 
supervise pre-and post-operathie care. Intensive care 
management, a joint responsibility of the whole team, 
and not the least, a very high standard nursing care 
are essential for good results. 

There are a large number of other donditions like 
spinal injury, tumours, discprolapse etc. or nerve 
injuries and nerve tumours which are treated by 
Neurosurgeons. 

Neurosurgerj', in spite of the extreme delicate 
nature of the nervous tissue, is today successful in a 
large majority of cases. It is safe and should not 
be dreaded or delayed when indicated. Though lot 
mere needs to be done to add to its benefits, the 
advances made in last decade itself are a geimine 
boon for patients .suffering from diseases of the 
nervous system requiring surgery. □ 

(Based nn a public lecture at the 
AO India Institute of Medical Scfcnces, 

New Delhi) 
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Science & Technology 
Notes 


Facilities for loss Prevention due to fire 
at CBRl 

THE CONCEPT and practice of loss prevention 
is very relevant in a developing country like India. 
Some indices of avoidable losses in India are given 
below : 

Damage due to fires: Rs. 9000 million per year 

Number of persons killed due to fires, industrial, 
road and other avoidable accidents per vear. 
Rs. 30,00. 

Apparently, if a part of the abov'c losses are con- 
trollM, there is scc^ to improve the cjuality of life 
substantially. With this objective in view, the Fire 
Research Laboratory at the Central Building Re¬ 
search Institute, Roorkee, has been carrying out re¬ 
search and investigations into the problems of fires 
in buildings. The laboratory has primarily been 
designed to accommodate fire researchjrating furn¬ 
aces and standard test facilities for evaluation of per¬ 
formance of materials in fires, as also the develop¬ 
ment of various types of cheap, reliable and roltosi 
fire actuated devices like sprinklers, fire detedtors, 
electrical appliances, extinguishing media, fire retard- 
ance etc. Test facilities have also been provided to 
verify their compliance with performance require¬ 
ments of national and International standards. A 
method of fire retardant treatment of thatch emp¬ 
loying mud plaster developed at the laboratory de¬ 
serves special mention because of its potenial in rais¬ 
ing rural firo safety. Drypowders for extinguishing 
fires in metals and hydrocarbons, intensifier for com¬ 
pressing air into breathing apparatus sets used in fire 
fighting, have been devteloped'at the laboratory. The 
laboratory is fully equipped to offer consultancy ser¬ 
vices in the areas of fire detection, prevention, protec¬ 
tion and extinguishment. It has undertaken fire 
investigations of LIC Building in Madras, Cold 
Storage Fire in New Delhi, Sh&ti Nagar fire in 
Lucknow. (CSIR). 

Remedy For thirst 

Soviet scientists have invented a beverage one 
glassful of which satisfies thirst for a long time. 
Named Saqlyk (good health), the new drink is made 
up of green tea, camel thorn and peppermint. 

Camel thorn helps prevent intestinal diseases and 
peppermint imparts a refreshing taste^ and fragrance. 
It also cental^ water-soluble vitamins, salts ard 
micro-elements which exercise a beneficial effect on 
the organism. 

Testa have shown that Saqlyk improves the bod/s 
tbermo-i^jolation and is an excellent tonic. (APN). 
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Economic Notes 


CENTRAL ASSISTANCE FOR RURAL GODOWNS 

The Ministry of Rural Development proposes to 
provide Central subsidy of Rs. 500 lakhs during the 
current financial year for creating an additional storage 
capacity of four lakh tonnes in the rural areas under 
its scheme for establishing a national grid of rural 
godowns. The scheme is being implemented since 
1979-80. Til! March this year, the Government has 
released Central assistance of Rs. 674 lakhs to various 
States for constructing 2607 godowns with a total ciqta- 
city of 12.44 lakhs tonnes. 

The scheme is different from the other schemes 
in as much as it is primarily meant for providing ware¬ 
housing facilities to the farmers near their fields'. The 
scheme is being implemented through the cooperative 
societies, market committees and State Warehousing 
Corporations. 

EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 

To study in depth the employment of women in 
handloom, powerloom, construction industries and 
for building up statistics on employment of women, 
two separate groups have been formed, of five member 
each. The National Tripartite Committee on Employ¬ 
ment of Women set up under the Equal Remuneration 
Act has suggested such a set up. 

PRODUCTION OF 43.5 MILLION TONNES OF 
WHEAT 

Measures are being initiated for further stepping up 
the production of wheat to 43.5 million tonnes in the 
ensuing Rabi season, from the record production of 
42.5 mUlioQ tonnes achieved in 1982-83. The State 
Governments consider a bumper crop of that level 
achievable in 1983-84 also, in view of the favourable 
moisture regime for rabi crops this year and availability 
of fertilisers at cheaper prices. 

The States have agreed to take full advantage of the 
good monsoon this year and mobilised available re¬ 
sources—^human, material, technolosical, and finan¬ 
cial—^to achieve the national target of 142 million 
tonnes of food^ins set for 1983-84 comprising 83 
raiUion tonnes in the kharif and 59 million tonnes in 
the rabi season. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS CF.IL FOR 
SEVENTH PLAN 

An Agricultural Exports Cell will be set up in the 
Commerce Ministry to give proposals on agricultural 
exports for the Seventh Plan. This wa< announced by 
the Union Commerce Minister, Shri Viswanath Pra^ap 
.Singh, at the 3rd open house discussion in Madras 
recently in re.sponsc to certain suggestions from repre¬ 
sentatives of the Trade and Industry. 

AURANGA RESERVOIR MIOJECT APPROVED 

The Planning Commission has approved the Auranga 
Reservoir Project in Bihar at a cost of Rs. 125.40 
crores:. The Project envisages the constmetion of an 


eartben dam across rivtr Auranga, a trlbutoy ot rivet 
N(ffth Koel la the Sone basin, near old Palamao fort 
in the Bella National Park in Pelamau district. One 
canal on the right bank, takes oS from the dam to 

S rovide annual irrigation to 55405 hactares and 44.44 
ICM (0.036 MAE) of water €or domestic and indus¬ 
trial use in the drought prone and tribal areas of dis¬ 
trict Palamau in the Chhotanagpur region. A channel 
taking off on the left bank will provide drinking water 
to the animals in the Betla National Park. 

NATIONAL SHIPPING BOARD RECONSTITU. 

TED 

The Central Government has reconstituted the 
National Shipping Board. Shri M. R. Krishna, a for¬ 
mer Minister in Defence and later in the Industries 
and Internal Trade Ministry has been named the Chair¬ 
man of the 22-mcmber Board which includes six mem¬ 
bers of Parliament, Secretaries in the Ministries of 
Shipping and Transport and Commerce, Dy. Chief of 
the Naval Staff, Director General of Shipping, Chair¬ 
man Shipping Corporation of India and representativrs 
of shipowners, seamen and other interests connected 
with shipping. 

MADHYA PRADESH SECOND BIGGEST MILK 
PRODUCING STATE IN COUNTRY 

Madhya Pradesh produces an estimated 350 lakh 
litres of milk and afier Anand Dairy (Gujarat) it is 
the second biggest milk producing state in the country. 
After fulfilling the local requirements a large quantity 
of milk is being supplied to the farthest areas in the 
country. This was revealed by the M. P. Minister for 
Animal Husbandry and Dairy Development, Dr. 
Tumanlal, while addressing the State level Advisory 
Committee in Bhopal recently. 

Dr. Tumanlal also said that along with the increased 
production of milk the income of milk producers, which 
arc mostly cultivators, have also gone up. 

SMALL INDUSTRIES SERV^E INSTITUTES 

The Government will set up 12 branch Small Indus¬ 
tries Service Institutes to provide technical and 
management consultancy to entrepreneurs to establish 
small scale industries in the backward areas. 


REVISED ESTIMATES FOR NHAVA-SHEVA 
PORT PRO.TECr 


The Union Government has approved the revised 
estimates for the Nhava-Sheva Port Project. The Pro¬ 
ject is now estimated to cost Rs. 506 crore with a 
foreign exchange component of Rs. 185 crors (based 
on Mid-1983 price level) against the origmal cost of 
Rs. 592 crore i.idudi''g a foreign exchange component 
of Rs. 195 crore (at J981 price level). 


The revised project report now envisages construc¬ 
tion of three container berths, two bulk cargo bertfo 
and one .service berth with a total wharf length of 
1,392 metres. The project is now scheduled to be com¬ 
pleted by 1987. About one half of the total capital 
cost of the Project is proposed to be inewted during 
the sixth plan period and the remaining expenditure 
in the first two years of the 7th plan. 
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TliE GOVERNMENT is providing additional inputs for increasing the 
pulses and oilseeds production during the current kharif season. Outlay from the 
Central Sector for 1983-84 has f.ecn raised to provide live lakh free seed minikits 
of oilseeds and 4.5 lakh seed niinikits for pulses to the farmers in the country 
against 4.42 lakh and 4.tl lakh kits respectively, distributed last year. 

In spite of the drought, the production of pulses during the last tinanciul jear 
went up to 119.5 lakh tonnes, registering a 5.3 per cent increase over the previous 
year. But drought and Hoods brought a short fall of 8.5 per cent in oilseeds. 

lo achieve the tarjjet of producing 130 lakh tonnes of pulses and 125 lakh 
tonnes of oilseeds, the Government is also providing free fcrtili/eis arid seeds lo 100 
marginal farmers in each block of the country. It has also sanctioned Rs. 4 crores 
to (iiijarat under a special Government project for free distribution of groundnut 
seed to farmers in the flood affected areas of the State. 

Reports received by the rianning Cnnimission for Hie first quarter of the current 
financial year show that 27,5<>0 acres of acquired surplus land were distributed to the 
landless against the annual target of 2,84,180 acres. During this period 5,800 
acres were declared surplus and 3,800 acres were taken possession of. According 
to the Planning Commission, this programme under the new 20-Point Programme of 
the Prime Minister is lagging behind because of litigations resorted to by persons 
whose lands are acquired by the Government as surplus, [ji 
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ABOUT 92 lakh rural families have been benclitted under the Integrated 
Rural Development Programme so far since 1980-81. With an annual target of 30 
lakh families, the total number of beneliciaries envisaged at the end of the Sixth 
Plan is 1.50 crores. The per-capita investment, including subsidies and credit, has 
been steadily going up. It rose from Rs. 1,642 in 1980 to 2,699 in 1981-82 and 
reached Rs. 3,107 in 1W2-83, At the same time, constant efforts are being made 
not only to achieve the physical targets but also to improve the quality of implementa¬ 
tion of the programme. 

Evaluation studies, carried out in a few Slates on the impact of the programme 
on the assisted families, reveal that the Programme is progressing in the right direc¬ 
tion and is achieving the objectives. According to the evaluation conducted in Tamil 
Nadu in eight districts, 40 per cent of the beneficiaries assisted in 1980-81 had cross¬ 
ed the poverty line by August 1982, Similar studies in Gujarat, Rajasthan and Madhy a 
Pradesh also indicated that the programme is going in right direction. The 
preliminary evaluation by the Programme Evaluation Organisation (PEU) 
revealed that, in spite of some limitations, most of the beneficiaries expressed satis¬ 
faction with the programme and the benefit they gained by way ol addition to the 
family income through the assistance provided under the programme. The PEO 
has taken up detailed evaluation of the Integrated Rural Development Programme 
at the national level. Its final report is awaited. The Integrated Rural Develop¬ 
ment Programme, in operation in all the development blocks in the country from 
October 2, 1980, is a major poverty alleviation programme included in the Sixth 
Plan. The primary objective of the programme is to reach the poorest among the 
poor and provide them substantial assistance for raising them above the poverty 
line. The target group comprises agricultural and non-agricultural labourers, rural 
artisans and craftsmen, margina I farmers, small farmers and other families below 
the poverty line in rural areas. Under the programme, the identified families are 
assisted for taking up income generating schemes. The schemes are financed through 
a combination of subsidy provided by the Government and loans advanced by coop- 
er^ive and commercial banks. The subsidy rates vary between 25 to 50 per cent 
of The scheme. All income generating schemes in the primary, secondary and 
tertiary sectors are eligible for assistance under the programme. 

An outlay of Rs. 1,500 crores has been approved for the Integrated Rural Deve- 
lopment Programme during the Sixth Plan. In addition, Rs. 3,000 crores are expect - 
ed to be raised as institutional credit, leading to a total investment of the order of 
Rs. 4,500 crores during the Plan period. 

During the current year 1983-84. a sum of Rs. 400.88 crores has been allocated 
for the Programme, of which Central allocation comes to Rs. 204.48 crores. Coop¬ 
erative banks disbursed Rs. 7.67 crores and the commercial banks Rs. 29.00 crores 
during the period. Out of these, a total of Rs. 31 crores have so far been utilised 
up to the end of June 1983 to benefit 2,45.723 families, f' 
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THE RURAL electnfication &cheme not 
only brightened the villages with light but 
also provided them a new window on 
prosperity In more and more villages, 
electricity is being made use of for running 
small and cottage industnes resulting in 
more production More and more village 
and cottage industries are being encouraged 
to use modem technology hor instance 
potter IS using electncal energy to turn the 
wheel and the gham is run on eleclntal 
energy 

Against the target of 26,229 villages to 
be provided with electricity during 1982 83, 
6936 villages were provided with electncity 
till the end of September 1982 


rcasiuj 

the vrifiahon polentiaf 

INCREASING irrigation potential, 
developing and disseminating technologies 
and inputs for dryland agnculture has been 
iccorded the first pnonty in the New 
I eonomic Programme 

nuce milUon beet ires of addition d land 
will get wuer in eaeh of the thicc rcmiin 
mg ycais ol the Sixth Plan According to 
the Suth Plan document this will be the 
biggest effort in human history m brmging 
additional I md uudei iiiig ition e leh year 

As a lesull of extending cleetnfieation 
scheme to rural pails likhs ol pump sets 
have been energised and millions of hec 
tares of land has been brought under 
irrigation It is proposed to energise about 
4 23 lafch pump sets during 1982 8i3 Till 
Ihe end of September 1983 1 16 1 ikh pump 
sets hive been energised 
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T he UCC! sponsored Economic and Rcbcarch 
Poiindatum (ESRF) has icccntly released a study, Plans 
and Performance, which at licst looks more a rastime 
devise than a serious exercise to find out the truth. Appa- 
i.inlly. the piiiptise of the piusiiil was not to reach truth, 
hut to ploy statistics to Acave the suited design. Before you, 
deal leadei, have the feel of the design as it emerges, imagine 
one, in the year 1982. seiiously doing an exercise just to 
proclaim that it would take 19 hours to reach Bombay from 
Delhi by the fastest available train in the country and just 
1 hour and 40 minutes bv an Indian Airlines flight! 


And. this is how Mi S. S. Kanoii.i, the Foundation Chief, 
levealed the design ai the Press Conference arranged to release 
the Study 

(ij “If only oui plans were implemented us scheduled 
the situation today would have been eutirely different 
The .significant thing would have been that the number 
of people below the poverty line would have been 
Ie,s.s than 1(1 per .-cnt Today, they number about a 
half." 


(ill The plans weie not implemented in time. A five 
year plan took 7 to 71 years to be completed. As 
such the development expected to be achieved in the 
last AO yeais will take another Id years to be 
completed ” 


Whal a ciiidc exercise in arithmutic to approach so com¬ 
plex and serious a piohlcm as alleviating poverty in a develop¬ 
ing society ' The Study, if vou still like to call it so, shows 
hardly any appicciution of the planning process as such and 
the complexities undei lying ihe growth process in a vast 
country ridden with tis countless dcccdant institutions, social 
as well as economic lls .AO pages, made up of a dozen-and- 
ii-hulf, to he very precise, tabular slatemenls, carefully selected 
to suit the design, and some suppoiting sketchy notes, ex¬ 
plain awny (he plan tin gets and acin.nl achievements in a very 
casual mannci 


The exeicise ns such docs provide scope for some fun, 
if one is out to have it, but it is sheer naive to pick uti 
Plans and Performance' as a field for the fun. If mere fun 
by some chance, yvns not the exact purpose of the ESRF 
Sludy. may wc suggest just two relevant topics which could 
truly reveal ihc FICCI concein foi speedy growih'’ 

(i) How Black Money Gcnerales and Wrecks Economy? 

Ill) Who corrupts Whom to Vitiate Society? 


4 


The FICCI frolics 


Believe it ot not, dear reader, if FICCI by any chance, had 
done some exercise on these only two crucial issues and 
sincerely offered an effective action plan, as they do now 
m the Study, Ihc plan target would surely not have proved 
so elusive. 

Intriguingly, the six-point action plan in the Study also 
completely ignores reality of the situation. 

Who, in the Planning Commission, oi for that matter, in 
the entire set-up, has ever made secret of the short-falls? They 
stare at us all the time and, in fact, each plan document 
laments at them. Why then wittingly, or even iinwittingly, 
make out the case as. .. 

(i) “plans are formulated by Planning Commission 
without any responsibility for implementation and 
without any agency for monitoring or evaluation.” 

Not so, sir. Ihe fact is that there docs exist with the 
^mmission, for quite some time now, a Monfloring and 
Evaluation Division, which regiilailv leviews progess m 
ley scclo^ like energy, coal, steel, non-ferrous metals, 
cement, paper, railways, ports, irrigation, rural develop¬ 
ment etc etc. Moreso, at present a Planning Commission 
Member is charged with regular lounds to various projects 
so ns to ensiiie optimum production with utmost efficiency. 

(ii) “Financial re.sources should not be spread thinly 
over a large number of projects. Rather they should 

on fciv projects for quick implemen- 

Sir. every care is taken to concentrate rcsouices on most 
productive areas so as to maximise output in short period 
Hut our plans have also to take care of regional develop¬ 
ment to ensure that Plan benefits reach large parts ef 
the country. *> 


'*• leader, we just don't 
which black money and corruption has caused in the entire 
overrooked”*" to to 


Fiankly speaking, active partners in this sordid business 
on the one hand, are the industrialisis themselves, who have 
yet to grasp the qualitative difference between tradinn and 

industrial cuItutS, ^ 

o^r. a lyjst of corrupt and callous adaiinislTalors who shih. 
^rnly lefuse lo see writing on the wall. We do confc^ la* 
of courage to stand in d^ence of the either. What we hosreW 
wrongly object to is the grue«»„e game 
while misery moimls our hiDHom. * nremiy 


—Chief EdUw 
Yojand, October 1—15, 1982 



Can evaluation be more 
purposeful? 

C H HANUMANl HA RAO 

E valuation is an mtegidi pin of piunrung 

process and is an essential ingredient of dcvc 
lopment ddministration Its objective is not merely to 
make general assessment of the progress ol any pro 
gramme The evaluation exercise is es'icntially direc¬ 
ted towards (i) identification ot areas ol success and 
failutes (ii) appraisal of tfhcacy ot methods adop 
ted, and fin) possible fresh approaches foi icstrue 
turmg ot the programmes to attain ''he desired obiee 
fives 

# 

The problems tonneclcd with sotio cumomiL dtst 
lopment programmes are multi-dimcnsional and hcncc 
for a meaningful evaluation an indcpth piobing and 
analysis of the factors lesponsible for successful im 
plementation and evaluation becomes essential 

tvaluation is a piocsSb thiough whiUi plamicis 
are kept informed of the implementation impact and 
performance of the identified investment programmes 
under the Five Year Plans And hence we in the 
Planning Commision tonsidci cvaluati^ n and plan 
nmg functions as inseparable and indispensable In 
tormation about the eventual and actual lesults ol 
identified piogrammcs arc led back thiough evalua 
tion studies and reports 1 valuation studies ol tlie 
Programme Evaluation Organisation therefore 
broadly aim at the (a) assessment of the 
programme results against the stated targets (b) 
measurement of The impact, on the beneficiaries (c) 
Its impact on the socio-economic structure of the 
community, (d) assessment of the procedures adop 
ted and adequacy of administrative structure and (c) 
delivtry of service to the targeted groups 


Unlcas tlwre are well thom^-out arnmRemcflts for 
followHip actkms based on evriuafton studies, pnr- 
pa^ of evaluathm eaimot be foUIkd. 


THIS PURPOSIVE ROLE of evalaation in plan 
nuig, however, cannot be fulfilled unless there 
are well thought-out arrangements tor follow-up ac 
tions based on evaluation studies The two pre-re- 
quirites for the proper follow-up relate lio tirnelv 
avaflahility of eValoallon reports to the implementing 

1-15, m 2 

t * 


Evaluation, an integral part of planning process 
IS an eas^al ingredient ot developed admmistra 
tlon. But it enttely depends on quahtaUve and 
quantitative data collected by specially designed schc- 
dides If suitable arrangements tor follow up action 
based on evaluation studks are not then, (hen evalua 
tion cannot be purposeful 


agencies and standaidiscd proccduK loi action to 
be taken On both the counts, the existing aiiange 
ments in India offei scope toi improvement 

There is a constaii) eompfaint troni the implement¬ 
ing agencies that the results (f evilu.tioii studies are 
not made available well within a ua'-onable time 
Many studies are long drawn and when Ihiir leports 
are released they cease to be lelcvant On the othci 
hand veiy few States I understand have evolved 
proper follow-up procedure Soniw ol the SlUes have 
ippointed high-level C ommitlees for eoiisidtiing the 
cvnluation reports which hardly meet oiiec oi twice 
a year This impedes iIk role issigiied to evaluation 
agency 

In tile Planning Commission we hav,. leeenily ini¬ 
tiated measures to overtonie both llies iiiip^dinieiits 
The Programme Fvaluation Oiganisalion hive iceent 
iy completed many import ml studies sueh js Aeecs 
sibilify ol the Pool to the Ruial Watei Supply Fva 
luation ot I CHvd loi Woik Progi imme lomt hvalua 
tion Report on Pmploymcni Cmaiantee Scheme 


There are complaints from the impienientuig agencies 
(hat the results of evaluation studies are not made 
available well within a reasonable time. 


of Maharashtra Lvaluation ol f isliing Harbour Pio- 
|tcts. Evaluation Study ol Western Gh.its Develop 
nient Programme Study ot Oilseeds Development 
Pro^ammes, Integrated Child Development Seivices 
Piojects, etc well within the stipulated lime limit I he 
observations and recommendations ol these leports 
were made available to the administiative ministries 
for afqilying corrective measures in the on-going 
piogrammcs and or loimulalion of icviscd guidelines 

SCIENTIFIC LVALUATION studies entirely de¬ 
pend on qualitative and quantitative data eollee- 
ted obiectiVcly by canvassing specially designed sche 
dules and questionnaires at various levels likv State 
Dtibtrict, Block level pcisonnel who ne m eliaige of 
implementing the programme ind final!v ii boncfi- 
tiaiy|houschold levels Each progi imm foi evalua 
idn study has certain obietiivis and lienee befou 
erat&fking on collection of dill for evaluation studies 


Ulought has to be givtD on what nummum data need 
to ue cuticcica ana now u can be emcieudy collected 
to meet tno^e ot>jecuv». incie is great temp'iatiua to 
coufici mure daia Uian ig required. In ttu$ process, 
fcome ut tne essential lU'ms on wnich data need to be 
cpliecied escape our a'lienuun. hvaiuauon study has 
to be designed properly kucpuig m view the objec¬ 
tives ol the studies ; schedules and questionnaires have 
to be tramed caretuiiy. ihc data colled.cd by canvass¬ 
ing schedules and questionnaires should be thorough¬ 
ly scruunised bciore it is processed lor analysis. It 
must be understood that it costs money and eilort to 
gather infoiination and that more useful data could 
have been collected in its place in case the collected 
data cannot be used. 

Evaluation, which torms the very basis of decision¬ 
making in planning, ii a scieniific process. Ihc four 

lUuuaiiiCmai Slopes Ot CVdiUaUOU pjOCLSS icldie to 

(11 preparation ot study design (a) collection oi se¬ 
condary and primary data m the held, (iii) analysis 
ol daia and (iv) writing of the rcpoit. All the four 
stages ore required to be followed on the scientific 
basis. This involves skills, systematic and methodo¬ 
logical acquisition ot wliich is very essential for pro¬ 
ducing belter quality evaluation reports. Training in 
evaluation techniques and methods thus become indis¬ 
pensable. Planning Commission realising the impor¬ 
tance of training in evaluation had appointed in 1979 
a Committee for Tiaining in Evaluation under the 
Cnairmanship ol then Secretary, Planning Commis¬ 
sion, Shri S S Puri This Committee had observed 
that training facilities for the evaluation personnel at 
the state level were lacking in mo't of the States. The 
Committee worked out a thought ful design for the 
training of evaluation personnel at the Senior, Super¬ 
visory. and Junior levels, 

THE PRCKjRAMME EVALU.VnON ORGANI- 
SAIlON have alicady made an humble begin¬ 
ning m implementing the lecommendations of this 
Committee by conducting 8 scnioi level training pro¬ 
grammes and 4 supervisory level tiaining programmes 
for training evaluation per onnel in methodology and 
technique,. Tlic responsihiliiy of training of junior 
level personnel was recommended by the Committee 
to be that of the Stale Governments. I am sorry to 
note that not much progress has been made in this 
direction by the Stale Governments. 

1 would, however, like to congratulate the Govern¬ 
ment of Assam for organising the first training pro¬ 
gramme on ^''dhodology and Techniques of Evalua¬ 
tion for Junior level personnel of North-Eastern 
Sta'es and Union Territories during April-May, 1982. 
This course included various conceptual aspects of 
evaluation, role of evaluation In planning pri^ss, 
preparation of evaluation design, statistical techniques 
etc I wish some of the other State Governments take 
a lead from this and prepare similar training program¬ 
mes for junior level personnel for their respective 
regions. 

T hope with your introduction to this WorksWp 
training, vou wilt not onlv take necessary steps to 
bring to the notiw of your State Governments to do 


the needful in this direction, but also avail of i r ainin g 
programmes sponsored by the PEO for supervisory 
level personnel in future. 


Hiere is great tenqitation to collect more data 
is required. la t^ process, some ci die essentia^ 
items (m wtddi data need to be coDwted escape 
attention. 


AS YOU ALL KNOW the Planning Commission 
m 1979 had set up a Committee for Review and 
Strengthening of the Central and State evaluation 
organisations. This Committee reviewed in detail the 
functions and activities of the Programme Evaluatipn 
^ganisaiion l»th at the Centre and the State Evalua¬ 
tion Organisation. In his report submitted in 1980, it 
has made several recommendations relating to inde¬ 
pendence of PEO, scope and coverage of evaluation 
studies, methods of evaluation, training facilities, fob 
low-up action, coordination bdween evaluating agen¬ 
cies strengthening of PEO, etc. 

This Committee had also exammed in detail the 
existing evaluation machinaries at state level and had 
made specific recommendations for their strengthen¬ 
ing, role and other a'pccts. The Committee had speci¬ 
fically recommended that with the incrcaring emphasis 
in recent years on schemes of experimental nature 
requiring quick feedback on their performance, eva¬ 
luation machinery in the States should be geared so 
as to enable them to share the responsibility of quick 
and concurrent evaluation with the PEO. The recom¬ 
mendations relating to State Evaluation Organisations 


The responribility of training ot jimior tovel person¬ 
nel was that of the State Governments. Bat not 
much progress has be«D made in dds direction by 
them. 


were sent to State Governments and you will be glad 
to know that majority of the Slate Governments have 
agreed in principule, to implement, them by st¬ 
rengthening thdb evaluation set-up. , 


1 understand that in t)K present trainiivi program¬ 
mes. you had very interesting discussions on the 
various study designs and evaluation reports ptesca- 
ted by the participants. It gives me pleasure to note 
that at long last tiaining in evaluation has taken off 
the ground and k progjessing in the i^t dlrecdori. 


Valciictnry nd'inKs to the nartlcipunts of the Ragional Work¬ 
shop at Pune in Evaluation MeOiodology and Techniquee fqr the 
Senior Levri Evaluation Personnel. September 14-22. 
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Silk spins wealth 
among tribals 

ODEYAR D. HEGGADE 


S ERICULTURE is one of the labour intensive 
and export oriented cottage industries. In our 
country the bulk of mulberry production and silk 
products output is carried out by Karnataka State 
Appropriate temperate climate and physiogeogra- 
phical conditions, exist in tribal areas of our country 
also toujndcrtake sericulture on most profitable basis. 
•Some efforts have been made under tribal subplans 
for the development of sericulture in tribal areas. 

The purpose of this paper is to evaluate the pro¬ 
grammes for sericulture development and also to 
analyse its problems and prospects in our tribal belts. 

Sericulture as a form of cottage and agro-based 
industry has two very important facets. They arc 

(1) Cultivation of mulberry, tassar, Muga and eri 
types of leaves to feed the silk worms and (2) setting 
up of weaving and silk goods making industrial 
units. The sericulture industry has been divided into 
mulberry and non-mulberry in the country. The 
mulberry silk industry is concentrated in some states 
like Karnataka, West Benpl, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Tamil Nadu, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh, 
while the non-mulberry silk industry is gradually 
flourishing in states like Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, Maharashtra. Andhra Pradesh, West Bengal, 
and in North-Eartem Hilly regions. 

The temperate and tropical conditions of tribal 
areas of our country are highly conducive to the 
development of sericulture, particularly the tassar 
culture. ThiLS, with the implementation of sab-plans 
for tribal development since the fifth five year plan, 
special programmes have been implemented to deve¬ 
lop sericulture industry in the tribal regions. The 
fundamental objectives of such special programmes 
of sericulture development in tribal areas are; (1) 
to provide regular work opportunities for tribals in 
terms of definite land based activities; (2) to pro- 
the growth of cottage and small scale indus- 
ries in manufacturing and processing of silk and 
cocoons.; (3) to increase the income trf the tribals 
and thereby improve theur quality of Kfc 


Mote Ihaa 12.7 adOtoii tribals live is Oie 
tasaar belt. trflMl ssdi-plana cAorts an 

made to pofMlniae and develop sericiiltnre ha 
anas. B«t probieae are many—^backwardness 
of anas and of people, absence of processing units, 
marketing bottlenedcs and so on. mt if the sericol* 
tnre, wfakh has vast scope for develo^nent, Is success* 
fully iatvodoced among tribals, many of the problems 
of tribal nplitt like jhMndng, would be solved. Here 
is an analysis of the prosp^ and problems in 
making the tribals take to sericulture. 


THE SALIENT FEATURES of sericulture 
development programmes being implemented in the 
recent past may be stated as follows: 

(1) Supply of disease free silk worm seed either 
frec-of-cost or at nominal prices for tribal 
fanners: 

(2) Increasing the productivity of mulberry, 
tassar, moga and eri leaves cultivation: 

(3) Promotion of marketing of cocoons reared 
by tribal farmers through cooperatives: 

(4) Establishment of weaving and spinning units 
in the tribal regions- to promote the indus¬ 
trial development of concerned areas. 

(5) Protection of tribal farmers who practice 
sericulture from the exploitation of middle¬ 
men by creating appropriate marketing 
organizations: 

(6) Providing subsidy and bank loans to pro¬ 
mote sericulture development as a major 
agro-based industrial activity in the tribal 
areas. 

(7) Involvement of major institutions like the 
Central Silk Board, the medium and large¬ 
sized silk mills, banks and cooperatives 


The tempente and tropical conditions of tribal areas 
of our cotmby are hif^y conducive to tbe develop* 
meat of aerieailtnre. particiilariy the tassar culture. 
So tile fifth five year Plan, tribal sob-plans are 
being implemeiited to develop sericoHnre tndiistiy 
in ^ tribal regions. 


etc. to promote the sericulture as an im- 
IMrtant form of occupation for tribals 
live in tassar belts. 

An finandal outlay of Rs. 213.668 lakhs was 
made for Implementing 74 schemes in iMerent states 
and union territories during 1978*79. During this year 



M 'ftotual apraditu» of Rs. 173.4!$7 lakhs was iQ* 
cuned oa these 74 individual projects. The toUd 
number of beneficiaries under these schemes were 
62,Q88 persons, of which 35,954 belonged to the 
tribal group. All thwe schemes ate basically pr^ 
grammes for increasing tassar cocoons and avoid 
tassar waste. 

The Central Silk Board (1972) has been 
instrumental in implementing cciiain schemes of raw 


Under tbc scricuknte development programme the 
Mhris are gjven healthy silk worm seeds and pro* 
vMed with mniiceliiifli feciiilies by avoiding middle* 
aaen. Weaving and spinning units are established 
in tribal areas. Sobsidy and bank loans are 
amsdioned. 


material banks in Bihar and other parts of north¬ 
eastern tribal areas and it has also opened pilot 
exten&ion-cum-txaining centres to promote sericul¬ 
ture and train the tribal farmers in Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh and Orissa. 1'hroughoui the North and 
North-Eastern Tribal belts several Tassar seed supply 
centres have been established to supply tassar se^s 
cither at nominal price or frcc-of-crst. 

The swiculturc industry is still in its very 
infancy stage in the tribal areas-. It has been observ¬ 
ed that according to an estimate, “more than 12.7 
million tribals are kving right in the lro,jical tassar 
bell. About 1.04 lakh tribal families arc piesently 
engaged in tassar rearing. Similarly out ol 11 million 
hectares of tassar food plants hardly 0.55 million or 
5 per cent afc reported to have been put into use.” 
This amply reveals the nature of underdevelopment 
of sericulture and Vast magnifride of tassar I'ooti 
plants in the tribal regions. 

SEVERAL FACTORS ARE responsible foi hi^ly 
undeveloped nature of scricidfurc industry m tribal 
areas. These factors are acting as impediments in 
the way of developing sericulture as a viable form 
of cottage industry for the welfare of tribals. The im¬ 
pediments encountered often in developing sericulture 
in tribal areas may be stated as under- 

(1) Sericulture as a form of agro-hased cottage 
indusWy wai- introduced very recently in 
tribal areas. 'ITie response of highly back¬ 
ward, illiterate tribals to the programmes 
of sericulture development lias been very 
poor. The tribals by and large have not 
understood the potential of sericulture in 
resolving their unemployment and undci 
employment, 

(2) Due to the absence of processing units rearing 
of cocoons has not been a highly profitable 
occupation. 

(3) Various kinds of production and marketing 
bottlanecks prevailing often do not induce 
the tribal farmers (o take up sericirliurc on 
large scale. 

(4) The responie of plains tribes to take up 
sericulture on large scale is very encour- 

« 


agjng Pereas the response from tribes liv¬ 
ing in the interiors is very poor. This was 
due to their pre-agricultuial technology 
attitude towards work and also due to the 
inadequate coverage of sericulture schemes 
in such areas. 

(5) In majority of the tribal settlements, where 
the schemes of sericulture are in various 
stages of implementation, the basic infra¬ 
structure facilities like seed grainages, 
ware-housing, transportation etc. are almost 
non existent. 

Thus tribal farmers are not very much 
induced towards taking up sericulture as a 
form of occuptation. 

THE POTENTIALITY of sericulliire in uplifting 
the tribals from abject poverty and regular under¬ 
employment is really very vast. Moreover in terms 
of ecological conditions it is possible to develop tassar 
culture on large s-calc in our tribal areas. Thus, there 
is a need for preparing and implementing ‘action 
plans’ for sericulture development, with a view to 
divert tribals from the practice of shifting cultivation 
and diversify as well as modernize their tradition- 
ridden production pursuits. Any such ‘AcUon plans’ 
shall be ba'cd upon rational measures. 

The suggestions made by the study learn on In¬ 
dustries and AlUet Sectors in tribal areas conslilu'ed 
by the Working Group on Tribal Development 
(1978—83) are woith considering as the basic for 
preparation and implementation of ‘Acrion Plans*. 
They may be enumerated as follows; 

(1) Identification of the forests having lood 
plants for the tassar silk worm. 

(2) Maintenance of existing ta'-^ar, food plan¬ 
tation by proper pollarding, weeding and 
soil loosening. 

(3) Recognising the rights of the tribals and 
other weaker section to use the food plants 
in the forests for rearing of the tassar worm. 

(4) Giving rights on eleariv demarcated 
patches of forests to idcntifi-d families. 

(5) Identifying forests suitable for plantation of 
food plants for the tassar work and faking 
up an extensive programme of plantation 


One of 12.7 million tribals livings in tassar belt, about 
1.04 lakh tribal families only arc presently engaged 
in t8s.sar rearing. Simibriy out of II million bee* 
tares of bssar food plants hardly 0.5S millioii or 
5 per cent are pot to use. 

with the help of the families, who will have 
rights to rear tassar worms in the trees 
standing on the specified parcel of land. 

(6) Raising of economic plantations of tassai 
food plants under the afforestation pro¬ 
grammes of the forest department in the 
tassar growing areas. 
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(7) Establishing suitable aunAer of sepds and 
extension farms- to sopi^y seed worms to 
the rearers which wOl include strengthen¬ 
ing of the seed organiasation through a 
network of pilot project centres for increas¬ 
ing the availability of quality seed. 

(8) Extensive education of the tribals on the 
economics of the plantation techniques and 
improved rearing practices advocated by 
the Central Tassar Research Station, Ranchi. 

(9) Arrangement'^, for supply of worms to the 
rearers. 

(10) Arrangements for purchasing the lassai 
cocoons at remimerativc prices. 


Several proWims, like batkwa»dji''ss and illiteracy of 
tribals, absence of processing and marketing facility 
lack of infrastructural faeillHes. are responsible tor 
highl y underdeveloped nafiire of sericulture Industry 
in tribals areas. 


(11) l-stablislinient of spinning and weaving 
ccnircs. duly supported by a design seetion 
and marketing arrangement. 

(12) Prov'ding training tor weaving and yain- 
spiiming 

(13) Provision of additional marketing laeilities 
m all the pioduction centre', baekim by 
adequate financing from commercial banks 
at low latc of interest and on personal 
sureties. 


youths as field workers to promote sericulture pro¬ 
grammes and induce the tribal formers to seek train¬ 
ing in tassar leaves growing tassar worms rearing, 
setting up of alk yam weaving units intbvidually as 
well as collectively in terms of cooperatives. The 
success of programmes for tribal development de¬ 
pend upon the amount of confidence wfoch the offi¬ 
cials in charge of development schemes are ^Ic to 
create in the minds of poor and highly existed 
tribals. So, the tribal ^treated and trained youths 
shall be absorbed more and more to effectuate the 
programmes of sericulture development. 

There has been phenomenal scope for the deve¬ 
lopment of sericulture industry in our tribal areas. 
Sericulture has vast potentialities for generating em¬ 
ployment opportunities and opening new outlets of 
income generation for tribal development and wel¬ 
fare. Planned efforts to develop sericulture industry 
in tubal areas will go a long way in diversifying their 
'■ubsistcncc economy by opening up of new vistas of 
industrial entrepreneurship on small scale. This 
would also help us to cffeclively, tackle the problem 
of ‘shifting cultivation’ tribal belts. Therefore inte¬ 
grated schemes for sericulture development should be 
accorded top priority in preparing and implementing 
Tribal Sub-plans. Such a step would definitely ensure 
better rewards for the poverty-stricken, tribals making 
planned development process more socially purpose¬ 
ful and lucrative for them n 


Moating Fish Farm 


(14) Aiiangcmeiu for inarkcling of the tussai 
cloth in order to plough buck raastmiim 
profits to the groweis and weavers. 

(M) Organi/ation of cooperatives of tassar rea¬ 
rers and tas‘.ar weavers to serve as service 
centres in selected areas with provision foi 
banking facilities. 


A complete floating fish farm which can produce 
I.SO tons of fish per annum with a staff of only two 
has been developed by F-WOS AB, a Swedish subsi¬ 
diary of the All'a-Lava! Group specialising in pro¬ 
ducts and systems foi animal nutrition and plant 
protection. Called the Giant Cage, it is an all-weather 
installation with allcinative anchoring methods and 
a robust steel eonstruction. 


(IC) F.xpansioii of the training programmes at 
various levels to meet the demand of train¬ 
ed technical personnel for manning inc 
developmental schemes in the stale;, vis-a- 
vis training of farmers in extension o' 
education. 

Alongwith the above measures, efforts slrould aUo 
be made to involve the agencies like J"" 

Board the Village and Khadi Industnei. Board, 
Small’Scale Industries and cooperation 
of the respective statcl union tcrntories governments 
to prepare and implement an 

pno^mme for sericulture development. Apr o 
priate number of Khadi and Gramodyog Samit es 
shall be formed to promote the objectives of action 
plans .for sericulture development, as it was tJone 
case of Cachar District of A^m. .Sti^ 
be taken to appoint the local educated and trained 


The Fish tarm can be easily moved Irom one place 
to another, enabling users to utilHc optimal water 
conditions and achieve savings on transportation 
costs. I( includes a feedstuff storage area, slaughter 
looni, engine room, cold store and mess. Tested under 
severe conditions in the Finnish archipelago last 
winter, the form yielded cxcelJcnt rwults. 

The Giant Cage is independent of land links, hav¬ 
ing its own power unit. Rational solutions to the va¬ 
rious tasks involved and far-rcaching mcchanizatio* 
mean high capacity per employee. As a result, the 
fish are continuously sorted in a rational manner, 
which B decisive for the farm's efficiency. 

According to EWOS the installation provides a 
viable alternative to small, land-based fish Cums,^ 
being a flexible plant for large-scale production ^Y- 
ing a greater return on investment. 
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Need to reorient 
extension service 

DAYA KRISHNA 

A n ALL-INDIA Workshop on Agricultural 
Information Communication was held at 
Srinagar between 10th and 15th August 1982. The 
Workshop had been organised by the Extension 
Directorate of the Central Ministry of AgricuPufe 
in collaboration with the J.K. University of Agricul¬ 
tural Science and Technology and the State Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. Participants of the Workshop 
included agricultural experts, scientists, mass-media- 
specialists and representatives of the State govern- 
menfT and agricultural universities. The Workshop 
had arranged disoursions in regard to eight different 
aspects of communication in agriculture. Dr. S P. 
Gupta, Adviser Perspective Planning in the Planning 
Commission delivered the key-note address. 

The communication system in agriculture which 
bad assumed great importance after launching of the 
high-yielding varieties programme in 1966, because 
of the necessity of large-s<^e dissemination of know¬ 
ledge in regard to the use of new technologies, is 
expected to continue playing a very important role in 
future. The irrigation potential of the country is 
exMcted to be doubled during the next 20 years. 
Tho wUl means changes in the cropping pattern of 
different areas of the country which will need a 


Tile Irrlgatkni potential of the country is expected 
to be doubled during the next 20 years. This means 
dmnges in the cropping pattern of different areas of 
tte country which will need a sustained effort for 
training the Canners in tbs new technology. 


sustained effort for training the farmers in the new 
technolones. In addition to raising the irrigation 
potential of the country cropping intensity will last? 
be raised for maintaining the rate of growth in 
agriculture. This will require a huge scientific effort 
for evolving suitable varieties and technologies, and 
a strong and efficient communication system for 
their widespread and early propagation. 

Whereas sdetM:e helps us In understanding the 
focces of nature, technology is an instrument for 

01 


Aitkdtaid ctskadae has ibetk 

Smiled to popakiishig aew to cto lqa w of odthattoB. 
The so^ of exteulog eerTtce sboirid be wMeaed ■» 
as to poputorlM tedmical Mpect as weB as to hiiqg 
about so^ tamstoramflon. Ilik is Imperative to 
adiieve toe o^eeffve oi social tnmsfonamQoa fadd 
down to toe Find Five Year Plan. The antoor dis- 
ensses various aspects of agitcnfltonil devetopment 
and agricuHnrai extooston a^ highUghts toe heed 
to ^ve a reoikntation to toe latter. 


bringing about the desired change in the existing order 
of things. Technological change takes place in the 
parameters of production functions, resulting directly 
from the new knowledge. In agriculture, technologi¬ 
cal change means a shift in the production functions 
involving adoption of those farming techniques which 
are developed through research for bringing alxyjt 
diversification and augmentation of production with 
a view to raising incomes of the farmers. Use of 
improved seeds, fertilizer?^, pesticides, improved 
implements, extension of irrigation and contour- 
bunding etc. constitute certain important technological 
changes. 

In India a big technological chan^ was initiated 
with the introduction of the high-yielding varieties 
from the kharif season of 1966. On account of the 
large-scale cultivation of the HYVs a great techno¬ 
logical change has taken place in Indian Agriculture 
during the last 16 years. 

Between 1966-67 and 1981-82 gross irrigated 
area has risen from 31.7 million hectares to 57.22 
million hectares; the area under HYV crops has risen 
from 1.9 million hectares to 46.7 million hectares; 
the consumption of chemical fertilizers has risen from 
1.1 million tonnes to 6.13 million tonnes; and the 
production of foodgrains has risen from 74 million 
tonnes to 134 million tonnes. 

But benefits of the increases in the foodgrains 
production have been received mainly by the farmers 
having irrigational facilities because the technologies 
developed so far are applicable in the irrigated areas 
only. Out of the 143 million hectares of sown area 
in the country only 43 million hectares have irriga¬ 
tional facilities and the fanners in these areas are 
deriving good benefits from the new technolones. 
For example, during 1981-82, about 15 millicn tonnes 
at foodgrains were procured In the country, out of 
which about 11 million tonnes valued at about Rs. 
1500 crores were procured from the two states of 
Punjab and Haryana which account for only 5.4 
per cent of the net son^ area to the country. This is 
due to the fact that irrigation toctH'ies are available 
in 80 per cent of land in Pi-jnjab and 55 per 
cent of land in Haiyana. A majority of 
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laoitets k th^e two . sta^ ]tbw£ver» have 
not beachted ficom the ptocutesoeot {Q^graiiu: 
because they do not have sizeable marketable sur- 
pluses on account of the small size of their holdings. 

Application of science and techndo^ has certainly 
brouj^t about a big change k India agriculture: 
but the benefits of this change have accrued largely 
to the fanners in the irrigated areas of the 
country. TOs change has, thus, been a “change in 
kvour of the rich”. In addition to the benefits 


A very broad objective was assigned to extension in 
the Plan, which said, “Conununity Devehi^ent 
is the method and Rural f^nskm the i^ncy throi^ 
wliidi the five Yeas' Phn seeks to inii&e a process 
of tranaforraation of the sodal and economic life 
of toe villages”. But the extension effort in Iikia 
has remained almost with the tedudcai aspect of farm 
production. 


accruing from the large size of the farm the owners 
of large holdings have the additional benefit of easy 
access to inputs and knowledge. Technology is, no 
doubt, neutral to size; but, the access to inputs and 
knowledge is not neutral to size. 

What is true of Punjab and Haryana is also true 
of the whole country. Because of the very skewed 
nature of land distribution, a very small proportion 
of farmers own a very large proportion of land and 
account for most of the marketable surpluses. In 
1976-77, farmers owning large holdings of 10 hec¬ 
tares and above, which formed only 3 per cent of 
the total number of holdings in the country owned 
26. J per cent of land. On the other hand, farmers 
having small holdings of less, than 2 hectares size, 
which constituted 72.6 per cent of the total number 
of holdings owned only 23.7 per cent of land. 

The excessive and growing pressure of population 
has been resulting in the breaking up of the small 
farms into tiny pieces of land scattered here and 
there. In Uttar Pradesh, for example, the number 
of holdings of less than 0.5 hectare size bad risen 
from 7.3 million in 1970-71 to 8.4 million in 1976-77 
and their proportion to the total number of holdings 
had risen from 47 per cent to 50 per cent during 
this period. In 1982, the number of such tiny hold¬ 
ings in Uttar Pradesh is estimated to have risen 
to 9.5 millions, forming about 54 per cent of the 
total number of holdings. Ip other words, now a 
majority of farming households in Uttar Pradesh 
have less than 0.5 hectares of land. The number 
of fanners having such small headings Is already 
very large in most of the States and is growing 
steadily. It is important to note in this connection 
that a holding of about 2.0 hectare size is considered 
necessary to support a family. 

On account of the continuously diminishing size 
of the land-holdings millions of farmer are joining 
the ranks of agricultural labourers every year on 
acamnt of unemployment, poverty and indebtedness. 
Most of the agricultural labourers do not own even 


a aijufl i^ece of land. In several states, the house¬ 
holds <i landless agricultural workers now outnumber 
the hOusehoMs of fanners. For example, in Kerala, 
the households landless agricultural labourers are 
more than double the number of fanners’ housikolds. 
AmC the average size of holdings in Kerala at 0.49 
hectare is the smallest in India. Ttus is a serious 
situation. And this situation is developing fast in 
several states of the country. 


Under these circumstances, the most pressing 
need of Ih^an agriculture is the evolving of short- 
duration varieties and technologies which can sub¬ 
stantially raise the cropping intensity with a view to 
increasing the volume of production, and, conse¬ 
quently, the employment opportunities and incomes 
among the poorer sections of the rural population. 

Out of the 100 million hectares of rainfed land 
in the country about 48 million hectares fall in the 
low rainfall regions and are know as drought-prone 
areas. These drought- prone areas, though constituting 
nearly 1)3 of the cropped area, account for onlyliS 
of the total foodgrains production. About 2|3rds of 
country’s land under jowar and about Ifl of the land 
imder bajra, arhar and ragi lies in these areas*. Nearly 
84 per cent of area under cotton is rainfed, the annual 
rainfaU being as low as 250 m.m in about half of 
this area. About 90 per cent of groundnut crop is 
raised in unirrigated areas and, therefore, production 
of groundnut fluctuates with tho weather. Most of the 
other inqxtrtant oilseedk like sesamum, rape and 
mustard, linseed and castor, as also pulses, are 
predominantly cultivated in dry areas. Evolution ol 
suitable hi^-yielding varieties of crops which can 
give higher yields even under conditions of moisture- 
stress and little fertilisers can bring about considerable 
increases in agricultural production in these areas 
and an improvement in the standard of living of the 
farmers. 


Farmers in the hill areas have remained extremely 
backward and poor in spite of the generous bounties 
of nature. About 90 per cent of the population in 
the hill areas depends upon a subsistence form of 
agriculture and forestry. A very small proportion 


Oof exteimion workers have indeed done a com¬ 
mendable joI> in pc^lariring new technologies for 
eairtng (te crop yields. It is difficult to motivate the 
fanners to adopt new technologies which Involve 
puttiim in more efforts and resources than what toey 
have been nsed to. Extenrion woricers had to strive 
hard tor persuading the farmers to adopt the techno¬ 
logies. 


of the area is irrigated in spite of the very large 
number of springs and rivulets which have not been 
harnessed yet. Ckjnsiderable soil erosion takes place 
due to the varying elevations of holdings. Agricul¬ 
ture whi(k is the mainstay for the bulk of population 
is carried out in a primitive manner in small holdings 
On the hill slopes'and yields are very poor. 

In order to make technology an instrument of 
“change in favour of the poor” its scope will have to 
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be extended so as to cover small farms, dry areas, 
hill areas and cr^ oUter than cereals viz. pulses, 
oilseeds, cottcm, jute, vegetidtles and horticultiue 
crops. Approi^ts technologies have to be deve¬ 
lop^ for teaming optimum cropping intensity in 
accordance with &e local agro-climatic conditions. 
The technology should, thus, be an instrument for 
realising a balanced growth of agriculture so that the 
poorer sections of the rural population are also able 
to partake of the benefits of the agricultural growth. 
The first five points in the new 2()-point programme 
constitute an attempt to realise this balanced pattern 
of growth in Agriculture. 


To bring about social transformation the extension 
niorfcer should not only bring in new technologies 
and the inputs to the fanners, but ako dionld help 
flie weaker sections of fihe rural oommnnity in 
receiving social and economic justice. He should 
educate diem abont thdr riglUs and facUities granted 
in different laws. 


TCCHNOLOGY CANNOT be used effectively as 
an Instrument of “change in favour of the poor" 
without properly re-organising and re-orienting the 
e,xtension organisations which are responsible for 
training the farmer in the use of the new technologies. 
Rural development requires education and technical 
assistance for the rural people, both as a means of 
development and as a goal of the process. Develop¬ 
ment texts and plans usually underscore the impor¬ 
tance of agricultural education, training and extensiem 
programmes. All International agencies insist upon 
the need for training. F.A.Os Human Resources 
and Institution Division has training and extension 
as one of its main functions Agricultural projects 
financed by the World Bank and other In'crnational 
agencies usually carry a training component With 
so much emphasis on training it is surprising that 
there have been very few serious discussions about 
how training programmes should be organised, what 
methodologies should be followed and what their 
contents should be. 

According to the various U.N declarations and 
conventional wisdom, rural development means more 
than just the growth of agricultural production. It 
also implies a more equal distribution of incomes 
and greater participation of rural people in economic 
and political decisions as also a closer association 
with the national society. Relatively unproductive 
agricultural technologies must be replaced by more 
efficient ones based on latest results of research. 
Irrigation and transport systems must be strengthened 
and enlarged. Agro-industrial complexes slwuld be 
created for the efficient processing and marketing of 
agricultural products. Small farmers and landless 
agricultural labourers who have been living at sub- 
si'-'ence level must be made more productive and 
pushed above the poverty line. 

IN INDIA, COMPREHENSIVE extension service 
was established in 1952 and is, thus, 30 years old 


now. A very brottd ol^ctivt had beea assigned to 
extension in the Firrt Wan, which, met m said 
“Community Devcloiwneot is the method and Rami 
Extension me agency through which the Five Yent 
Plan seeks to initiate a process of transformation of 
the social end economic fife of the villages*’. In spite 
of this broad objective, the extension effort in India 
has remained associated almost entirely with the 
technical aspect of farm production and home- 
making. 

This narrow notion about the role erf extension is 
attributable mainly to the background against which 
agricultural extention came to be organised in India 
and has ^en functirming ever since. Because of 
the prevailing situation cf inesreasing food deficits, 
there was a widespread concern about the need foi 
achieving large increases in the agricultural produc¬ 
tion from the very beginning of the extension effort. 
The Second Plan required the National Extension and 
Community Development Projects to play an impor¬ 
tant role in promoting the diversification of the agri¬ 
cultural economy and in increasing agricultural 
production. The Third Plan reiterated the need to 
orient the extension agencies towards realisation ot 
the specific targets of agricultural pr^uction. Exten¬ 
sion functionaries had also to play important role in 
the implementation of the Intensive Agricultural 
District Programme (lADP); Intensive Aoriculfural 
Area Progranune (lAAP), High-Yielding Varieties 
Programme (HYVP) and the special programmes for 
the small farmers (SFDA) and marginal farmers and 
agricultural labourers (MFAL), The extension 
agencies, thus, became more and more involved with 
the activities relating to crop-production, dairying, 
poultry, credit, irrigation end optimum use ol land 
etc. 

The influence of U.S.A. has been another contri¬ 
buting factor in this regard The U.S.A. possesses 
a vigorous and widespread agricuPural extension 
organisation and has also been the largest supplier 
of technical assistance to India in the field of agri¬ 
culture. But, unfortunately, there is a vast difference 
between conditions in U.S.A. and those obtaining in 
India. In U.S.A., the extension worker is expected 
to have an approach almost similar to that of an 
anthropologist. He takes society as it is, and it is 
none of his functions to strive to bring about any 
changes in the socio-economic order. The exclusive 
pre-occupation of the extension worker in U.S.A. 
has been, therefore, with giving assistance to the 
farmers for increasing their farm pn^duction and 
profits. It is, thus partly due to the influence of 
U.S.A. that the extension functionaries in India have 
developed a sort of mental predilection for a stance 
of neutrality vis-a-vis the existing socio-economic 
system and are occupied niore or les« exclusively 
with matters relating to agricu'tu'-al operations. 

In regard to the popiularisatbn ot new technologies 
for raising the crop yields our extension workers 
have indeed done a commendable job. Extension is 
an extremely tou)^ job. Tlte defcicncies or short¬ 
falls in the supply ^ tangible inputs like seeds, 
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fetters, '^ter, «tc; 1 >£Cibbi« known rather 

imtaediatofy, and it is possMe to initiate suitable 
Remedial nuaistues ; but defiduides of ]QiOwled|e arc 
diffioilt to know pr^isely. and, therdore, therr re¬ 
moval needs tinw and cSc^s. And it is even more 
diS&ndt to motivate the farmers for adopting new 
.tedinologies which involve putting m more effbr's 
and resources than what they have been used to for 
the past several generations. Extension workers had 
to strive hard for persuading the farmers to adopt 
new technologies. It is mainly iheir spirit of adven¬ 
ture and bard work which had paved the way for 
the spread of new technologies in its early stages of 
their introduction But technology is only a means 
for raising the production and cannot be used tor 
changing the socio-economic structure with a vie*' 
to ensuring a steadily growing participation of the 
pooaer sactioiu in the eamomic activities and facili¬ 
tating an uninhibited flow of the gains tH economic 
progress to all sections of the rural population. 

There is a ••ather compeHiiig reastm for enlarging 
the scope of the work relating to agricultural exten¬ 
sion. Actually, the new emphasis on the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture and the uplift of the rural poor 
is only a fresh pointer to the broad objective of 
social transformation laid down in the First Five \car 
Plan. It means a gicater responsibility for the exten¬ 
sion worker, who besides bringing new techniques 
and the needed inputs to the farmers, should also 
help the weaker sections of the rural community in 
receiving social and economic justice. He should 
inform and educate people about the rights and faci¬ 
lities granted to them through different laws enacted 
from time to time. He must play an important 
part in the impleracntaiion of the programmes for 
the amelioration of inc conditions of the rural poor 
vir, the implementation of land ceiling; redistribution 
of surplus land ; em.incip.Uion and rehabilitation of 
the bonded labour. liquidation of rural indebied- 
ness ; ensuring minimum wages to agricultural labour; 
improving facilities for supply of drinking water in 
the villages; providing housing sites in rural area; 
and ensuring better irrigation facilities, as also their 
optimum use. It is important to note that Extension 
is only one clement of development and it cannot 
be effective unle.ss efforts are made simultaneously 
for providing to tlic farmer access to laud, educaticn, 
health-services, credit, means of t-arsportation and 
market. 

IT IS INTIERESTING to follow the course of 

g adual evolution of the extension methodology in 
dia. In the catty years of the HYV programme, 
the emphasis was on personal approach end the 
Village Level Worker (VLW) was required to work 
throuj^ the opinion leaders and influential fanners. 
Afterwards, the en^hasis shifted towards the “wide 
participation” technique which included field demon- 
str8tk',qs, chaKtha-mandals and group meetings. But, 
in spite d the emi^asis on “wide participation” a 
prepopderant proportion of the weaker sections of 
rural population remained outside the reach of exten- 
siou fu^onaiks, Subsequently, organised endeavours 
were made in different parts trf the country which 
achfeved a toM coverage of the fanning population. 

1982 . . 
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These Mdeavours, whkdi were successful in raising 
the prothjctivity Md involved all farmers, left outside 
their scope the large mmber of agricultural labourers. 
The Block Demon^tratum Method in Karnataka was 
an example of this total coverage method. It in¬ 
volved the entire community of farmers and was a 
planned, deliberate effort to reach the en'irc group 
of fanittrs cultivating a particular crop in a contiguous 
area. The focus was fixed on the major crop of the 
area irrespective of the socio-economic and educational 
background of the farmers, and efforts were made 
to involve all farmers to adopt the package of recom¬ 
mended practices through a planned, on-the-spot, 
technical guidance. 

The reorpnised extension system or the ‘Training 
and Visit’ (T&V) system of extension also covers all 
fanners irrespective of their size of the farms, or the 
state of irrigation. An extremely important feature 
<rf the T&V system is the involved efficient element 
of management which ensures contact with all farmers 
through visits of the extension workers on certain 
pre-determined tegular intervels. As a matter of 
het, this total coverage approach constitutes a logical 
culmination of the gradual unfolding of the process 
of extension over the last 30 years of its operation 
in India. 

The T&V system of extension Ls being implement¬ 
ed in 12 states of the country and projects in regard 
to states of U.P., Punjab, Himachal Pradesh and 
Jammu & Kashmir are under preparation. It is 
hoped that this major effort directed at re-organisa¬ 
tion of agricultural extension will, in due course, 
cover all the major sta'es in the country, thus, pro¬ 
viding a mechanism for effective transfer of know¬ 
how available at the research stations to farmers’ 
fields, through a well-defined tinle-bound system. 

The T&y programme has conclusively pioved that 
technology is also an important input for increasing 
agricultural production. Dissemination of proper 
technology has brought about substantial increases 
in production without any appreciable increase in the 
inputs. This is indeed an achievement of the T&V 
sykem. But, the entire T&V system is geared to 
cater to the technical needs of the farmers and is 
not organised on the basis of the broader perspective 
and goal of the extension work envisaged in the 
First Rve Year Plan viz. transformation of the social 
and economic life of the villages. 

In short, the two major constraints for rural 
development are that our technologies arc sui'able 
for irn^ted areas only and our Communication 
System is involved entirely with (he technical aspect 
of crop production. A lot of research work is, there¬ 
fore, ne^ed fw evolving varieties suitable for the 
dry areas and hill areas. Also, the extension agencies 
wul have to be re-oriented and reorganised in view 
of the larger objective of “social transformation”, in 
addition to attending to the work relating to the 
propagation of new technologies. 
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A big hand for small 
farmers of Nizamabad 

J. JANARDHAN & 
MoHD. ABDUL QUDDUS 


The small farmers of Nizamabad, a backward district 
of AJP. have been steadily progressing with the help* 
ing hand extended by the SFDA. The task is gigantic 
ttrougjh the resources are meagre, but the effort goes 
on. Here is an account of the performance of the 
Agency in the district. 


N izamabad is one trf Ihc districts 0 l Tclan- 
jjana which is sociully and economically back¬ 
ward region in Andhra Pradesh. The cropping area 
in the village is 3,12,813 hectare-. There are 863 in¬ 
habited villages in the district. According to 1981 
census, ruial population of the district is 13.56 lakhs, 
I he marginal and small farmers in the distiicl form 
73.5 per cent of total number of farmers. 

'Ihc objective of the picscnt papei arc .— 

(i) to study the assistance provided by the 
S.F.D.A.jM.F.A.L. project in Nizamabad 
District and 

(ii) to assess the benefits and developments attain¬ 
ed by the small and marginal farmers and 
agricultural labourers und>er the various 

programmes in the District. 

The Small I'armcis Developmcncy Agency 
(SF'D.A) started functioning from 1st April, 1976 
with a total outlay of 1.5 crorcs The agency had 
covered 6 blocks, namely Kamarcddy, Domakonda. 
Madnoor, Banswada, Yellarcddy and Bhe-emgal 
coveting 561 villages 


SFDA, Nizamabad received Rs. 78.84 lakh.s from the 
Central Government from inception till March 1979. 
About 8,752 farmers were benefited and the Agency 
spent Rs. 64.23 lakhs in various schemes. 


It was proixrscd to extend the benefits to 50,000 
small and maigmal fanners and agricultural labourers 
during the >ear 10767-77 to 1978-79 amounting to 
Rs 1.5 cToros, including risk cover fund of Rs, 5.46 
lakhs Since the inception of the project, a total 
amount of Rs 78.84 lakhs was released by the Cent- 
lal GoveinmeiU as gr.i'nt-in-akl to the agency during 
the \'th Five >'eai Plan upto March. 1979, The 
amount spent b\ the agency stood at Rs. 64.23 lakhs, 
that is about 80 per cent of the total grant released. 
1 he number of beneficiaries was 8,752 as against the 
target of 50,(XX). 


IT UPTO March, 1979, the repTe.scntation of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes together stood 
at 36 per cent which is more than 20 per cent of 
planned target. It is really a commendable achieve¬ 
ment of the agency. How-cver, it has not covered 
proposed beneficiaries under the programine>^-. It is 
disquietening to n-otc that during the subsequent years 
of 1979-80, 1980-81 the achievements of the agency 
are not upto mark. It is due to non-release of grants 
from Central Clovernracnt, that the agency could not 
achieve its targets 

The Agency has incurred an amount of Rs 250.26 
lakhs towards the release of subsidy component the 
financial institutions, including aciminisliativ- charges 
upto end of March, 1982. 


1-4-1976 to .M-.t.l9X0 
1-4-1980 lo 31-8-1981 
t-4-1981 to .31-3-198: 


120 00 l.'iktis 
55 04 laktis 
75 :: IdJchs 


Total 


250 26 lakhs 


Table-I on nc.xt page bripgs out that the agency 
lias spent adequate amount for demonstration of 
plots, improved implements, plough bullocks and 
carts under improvement of agriculture piogramme, 
for sinking of new wells, digging of oi>mmuiuty wells, 
supply of pump sets under minor iirigation scheme 
to small and marginal farmers and sheep rearing units 
to agricultural lalwurcrs. 

There are 24 commercial banks, 7 C.C Banks and 
C.A.D Banks functioning in the selected blocks of 
the district The S.FD.A.jM.F A.L. agency has 
merged with District Rural bevelopmcnt Agency from 
October. 1979 extending the scheme to the entire 
districts. 


SFDA, Nizamabad has identified 72,795 small & 
mai^nal fanners and agricultural labourers but so far 
h8.s extended help to only 24,774 


The Agency ha.s identified 72,795 small margi¬ 
nal farmers and agricultural labouiers and it has so 
far extended benefits to 24,774. 
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TABLE ri 


IMPLEMENTATION OF VARIOBS PROGRAMMES 


1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-8: 


Programmes 
I Asficulluie '— 

Demonstration of plots No s 

Introduction of HYV and New Cropping pattern Acres 
Improved implements and P.P equipments Nos 

Plough Bullocks and carts Nos 

Land Developments Acres 

II. Minor Irrigations -- 

Lift iriigation — 

Sinking ol new wells Nos 

Supply of pump sets, o'l engines Nos. 

Digging of community wells Nos 

Rentnation ol old wells Nos 

Olhci Minor Irrigation schemes Nos 

III. Siih\uliary Oi ciipalions ■— 
fa) Anmiiil limb nidry .— 

Suppiv ol Milch AnimaL Nos 

Sheep Ieaiing Units Nos 

(h) Inhyiirs 

Supply (ifNilon nets Nos, 


Source .-\dmini-,ir.itise quaiicrl) reports S.f DA Nirainabad 


566 

637 

57 

205 

625 

482 


101 

8 

24 


_ 

55 

150 

1100 

636 

149 

259 

803 

— 

8 

3 

- 

8 

77 

_ 


50 

_ 


65 

166 

150 

180 

293 

13,3 

0(M 

109 

155 

255 

303 

194 

434 

— 

474 

341 

38 

35 

291 


— 

28 

27 

32 

303 

— 

— 

- 

4 

20 



361 

260 

842 

34.3 

108 

733 

85 

96 

126 

149 

61 

1092 

_ 

32 

24 

329 

IN 

115 


It IS rieccsutit that full grants arc released in lime 
In enable the Agency to implement ihe planned tai- 
scls accoiJi'ig U) Iheir prsvgrauimes. 

Small and Margitial farmers are identified only 
on the basis ol land holdings ,\s the land records 
are not brought upto-tlalc, Ihc deserving lantuts ate 
lacing much difficulties to get themselves identified 
as small or marginal farmeis, the revenue depart¬ 
ment should take necessary steps to make the rccoids 
upto-daic and issue the land holding tenant holding 
pass bix)ks to tlic farmers. 

Getting the assistance from the agency involves 
a cumbersome procedure. The ttpplicalion for sub¬ 
sidy has to pass through Ihe village oTieer, village 
Development Olfiecr and Block Develop.ncm Oflicci 
to the Project Cllficcr. This c.uises delay. It is 
suggested that the present procedure may be remo¬ 
delled by constituting a commit'c-c of small and mar¬ 
ginal farmers and agricultural labouicn. at the village 
level a'nd the committee should recommend the 


Fanners are identified on the basis of land records 
which are not up-to-date. So some really deserving 
fanners are deprived of the benefits. 


applications to Ihe Block Development Officer for 
onward transmis.sion to the Project Officer for sanc¬ 
tion of subsidy. 

The funds arc misused by the bcncficiaric.; So 
it is suggested that the Village Development Officer 
may be asked to supervise and report to Ihc Block 
Development Officer. 


rite personnel of Project Office arc deputed from 
foicign departments. It is suggi ^ll•<^ il should liavc 
ils own department establishment □ 


A Club with a Difference 

At Melpattadai slum (Madras City) a Social Re¬ 
forms club, is functioning as 'tho village panchayat 
The members arc cxclusivelv from the Sehediiled 
Castes. C'onditions stipulated to get the memhership 
are as follows :—Should be married and should have 
only one wife ; mus't be above S.*) yea's; 'hoiild be 
tcelolaller ; should own a house ; should not have 
been punished for criminal offence, and should be 
coiiliaously residing at Melpatladai for more than 
2.5 years. All members are duly boumi lo obey the 
decisions of the c'nb. 

Strict discipline is enforced amongst the members. 
All petty quarrels and disDules come before Ihc club. 
Ihc dccisi'i'i of'the club is final. The Melpattadai v 1 
lagc Social Reform Club had taken up t!'e grievances 
of the people such as sanitation, health, public dis¬ 
tribution, Gt<f with concerned authorities and got them 
redressed. 

V. GOVINDASWAMY 
FIELD PUBLICITY OFFICER 
PONDICHERRY 
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Barthal: the oilseed 
village 

S K SHARMA & R.P. SINGH 


Uatepped potential in oil seeds produttion, inrreas* 
ing population and consequent rise in denuiiid have 
created an acute shortage of edible oils, llic de* 
monstration plots in Barthal, have established that 
there can be a three-fold increase in the yield of oil 
seeds, provided the package of practices prescribed 
by the Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New 
Delhi are adopted. 


A t SlIORTAGF, of edible oil, increasing 
^ demand and high import bdl have highlighted 
need for masimiMng nalivc pioduction of oibeeds. Oil 
seeds eorislitiile an essential compi nent in our daily 
diets, and provide raw materials, to a number of 
iiulusliies All oilseeds, together, occupy an area 
of 16.S niillioi! Iieclaies and aceiniiu foi about 10 p*jr 
cent of the total cropped arc i pi r annum They cont- 
nbule aiouiid per cent of the lota! agiicultural 
income. 

Raneseed-miist.ird is one of the major oilseeds of 
our country, nronn mosflv in i.oifhern India It is 
the ni. •,! vvidilv used edible oil in north, second in 
area, in production and prodiido'iiy. The Indian 
Agiicultural Research Institute, New Delhi, recom¬ 


mended a paekage o( practices, to licble the piesent 
output of six quintals per hectare. This fact has 
been amply demonstrated in Bliariha! -one of three 
villages adopted by the Institute iie.dci ds Opcational 
Research Project on Total Tiaps:'.i if 'iee’inology. 

TWO demonstrations—one each of Pus.i boln and 
Pu.sa Kalyani varieties were laid out in Bh.ofhil in 
1979. The stand of crops in the demoiist"ati -n niols 
was so exa'ilent that it attracted the alt.nirj-, ol the 
farmers. Not only that, the v.'ckis ob'ained end the 
net returns thcrcfoie, as shown in tlv' tabL, we e luehly 
encouraging and inolivaling, not oidv ioi tl-.e I’enio'i st'- 
rating and other farmers of the vd';;;’.' but ei.n for 
the c.xtension petsonnel and visitiog sc-’niist' ol the 
Institute. 


TABLE ] 


Vill.ij-f 


Bharlli.il 


Bamnauli 


Pochanpur 


U I. Uiiirri.t:.Ucd. 


I'.CONOVlirS OF RABI DEMONSTRATIONS (1979-80) 


t’lops 

Varieties 

No. of 
Demons¬ 
trations 

Average 

Yield 

Q/ha. 

Average 

Gloss 

return 

Rs./ha 

I’otal cost 
ot 

prodiiLiion 

Rs,/ha. 

Cost of 
pro- 
durlion 

Rs ;q t 

Wheal 

no 22tM 

22 

50.02 

67S3 

.37.32 ' 

66 30 


no 2177 

10 

49.10 

5629 

3747 

67 80 

Bai ley 

HO 2009 

1 

50 00 

6650 

3750 

66 50 

J9L S.S 

2 

37 50 

4125 

2250 

54 55 


OL 1 

3 

37 10 

4081 

2240 

54 89 

(ir.ini 

OL 200 

2 

36 00 

3960 

2.240 

56 67 

BG 20.t 

4 

15,55 

4043 

1950 

120 SR 

Mn''t.ird 

P Kalyani 

1 

20.00 

6100 

2170 

106 72 

Whe.it 

P. Bold 

1 

21.75 

6034 

2225 

100 75 

HI> 2209 

12 

51,00 

6805 

3755 

66 45 

B.tricy 

no 2177 

8 

46.50 

6278 

.3732 

71 14 

DL 3 

2 

33.00 

3630 

2440 

67 22 

Cl ram 

BG 20.3 

1 

21.50 

5590 

2025 

90 

Mustard 

IlM) 

Pusa Bold 

1 

16 50 

5033 

2005 

110 51 

Wheat 

HD 2204 

15 

49.74 

6715 

3788 

67 69 

Bat ley 

HO 2177 

8 

47 31 

6387 

3738 

70 

DL 200 

1 

42.50 

4654 

2260 

48 5S 

Cr.ini 

DL 65 

1 

36 50 

4015 

2230 

55 54 

BG 203 

1 

18 00 

5490 

1975 

89 94 


Net N'.-l 
Return Bcncni/ 
Rs ha Cost 
Ratio 


3021 

0 

81 

288.2 

0 

77 

2900 

0 

77 

1875 

0 

83 

1841 

0 

82 

1720 

0 

77 

2093 

1, 

,07 

.3930 

1 

81 

4409 

1. 

98 

3130 

0 

8.3 

2546 

0 

.68 

1190 

0 

49 

.3565 

1 

76 

3028 

1 

51 

2227 

0 

77 

2649 

0 

70 

2394 

1 

,06 

1785 

0 

80 

3515 

1 

78 


Cost of Pioduelion includes all esh and 
by-pioduct at larm harvest puce. 


non cash inputs associated with production Gross Return includes value of mam and 
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As it appears from the table, mustard was found 
the most remimerative among all the tabi crops 
grown in the village. Encouraged by the impressive 
results, 15 demonstrations of only ‘Pusa Bold’, one 
of the most promising varieties of mustard in terms 
of both yield and oil content, were conducted in 1980 
and the average yield obtained was as high as 24 
quintals per hectare. Following a review of the 
yield performance of ‘Pusa Bold’ and enthusiastic 
response of farmers, Bharthal was declared by the 
Institute as ‘Oilseed village’ with the idea to bring 
more and more area under mustard with empha.sis on 
‘Pusa Boki’ ensuring adoption of package approach 
so as to e.xplo't yield potential of the recommended 
varieties. As such, 5Q demonstrations of mustard, 
40 on ‘Pusa Bold’ and ten on other vari ;lies were 
conducted kisl year. The yields of ‘Pusa Bold’ rang¬ 
ed from 14 to 22 quintals per heetaie, the average 
being 18.25 The .average yield of other varieties 
was lound to be 15.49 quintals per hceiare, the 
ma.\imum and minimum being 14 and 15.20 quintals 
respectively. 

1 KR RRSUI TS OBl’AINHD in Bharthal, the 
oilseed ullage established that thcie exists a con¬ 
siderable untapjivd production reservoir in oilseeds, 
and (lie gap between the actual and the poieiiljal yields 
of oiheeds can be bridged with determined efforts. 

It i.s quite satisfying to find that the Oil.seed village 
witnessed (he mu ease m area under puie mustard 
crop and that loo with recommended varieties from 
almost zero in 1978 to 78.5 acres in 1981, just within 
a span of three yeais Tins points to a belter future 
so far as oilseed pioduclion is concerned. 


Fifteen demon.stration plots of Pasa hold mustard yield 
cd 24 quintals ha on an average, in i980. The yield 
of the small variety, in 1981, was 18.25 quintais|ha 
against tlic average of other varieties 15.49 quintai.s! 
ha. 


What exactly ls being done in Bhattlial to maxi 
niisc product’on and productivity of oilseed is nothing 
more than highlighting a few key factors in success¬ 
ful cultivation of oilseeds. These factors arc : 

(a) Sowing of improved seeds at propier time, 

(b) Application of recommended doses of ferti¬ 

lizers. 

(c) Thinning, il needed, to ensure optimum 

plant population. 

(d) One or two protectiv,; irrigations, first 20— 

25 days after sowing and second at the 
time of flowering or pod-development stage, 
if necessary 


Barhal, the oilseed village bron^ to light the exis¬ 
tence of considerable untapped reservoir in oilseed and 
the gap between potential and actual yields. 


(c) Timely adoption of plant protection measu¬ 
res against aphids, the most inipuiiain pest 
of the crop. 

That Barlhal is an Oilseed villages may give the 
readers an impression that other crops giown in the 
village are not being taken care of in terms ol tech¬ 
nology transfer. Ihis is not, however, the lact. 
What oilseed village simply means is added attention 
to oilseeds. □ 


ClFNET’s Boys Dare the Arabian 

When monsoon hits the western coast the students 
of the Central Institute of l-ishcries. Nautical Irain- 
ing and Research (CIFNET), Cochin dare into ihe 
Arabian Sea to explore its turbulent heart. 

The period of the monsoon being the roughest tor 
operations in the foa, the CIFNET sends its trainees 
into the Arabian Sea to gain practical maiine ex¬ 
perience during that period. Most of the iramtes art 
teenagers. 

This year they were sent to dangerous seas dotted 
with coials around the Lakshadevp archipelago, Ror 
three weeks they underwent intensive t.-ainmg under 
exacting weather conditioas. They s'tudicd the famous 
Tuna grounds and other fishing areas near the islands. 
They also gained experience in hooking Marlins and 
Sharks. PRASIKSHANi was the CIFNET vessel as¬ 
signed for their training. 

More than 2.000 people have been trained in fish¬ 
ing and allied cralts such as boat build mg. net fabri¬ 
cation, radio telephones, shore mcchani^ms etc. by 
the CIFNET since its inception in 1963. Tiainces in¬ 
clude those who were deputed from various ioreign 
countries, under international agreements. 

CIFNET is a pioncciing institute of the country in 
the field of fisheries training. Its units in Madras and 
Visbakhapatnam are engaged in survey and training 
programmes on the cast coast. H I . 
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Plight of tappers 
in Kanyakumari 

DR. C. HARICHaNDRAN 


I N THE ANNALS OF' the po^ war ceonoraic 
growth, reduction of poverty and raising the liv¬ 
ing standards constituted 'the core of th» welfare and 
development programmes. But a glance at the avail¬ 
able recent s'tatistics would reveal that 26 years of 
planned economic development has not had a satis¬ 
factory impact on the hfe of the rural folt and it is 
a visible phenomenon that the gap between the rich 
tind the pooi has widened. There wag no clearly de¬ 
fined rural development strategy in the past and hence 
the opposite income movement effect in economy. 

A study carried out by the Palmyrah Workers 
Development Society reveals that there are 19,819 
households engaged la the palmyrah industry in Kan¬ 
yakumari District wlWch is in th.« louthem most part 
of Tamil Nadu An attempt is made in the paper to 
analyse the income and expenditure of the families 
in detail in the light of other baekgioiinii^ 

Tapping is a monocastc occupation as tor as the 
present study area is coneerned. A good percentage 
of workeis take up climbing by tradition or choice 
whereas 32 per cent are compelled by eircumstaiices. 
It IS of in'lerest to note that nearly 55 per cent of the 
workers belong to the age group below *10 and th-e 
rest above 40 years. Over 70 per cent of the workers 
climb under vararn systara which means 50 ; 50 
shaimg basis. Of the total workers 61.38 per cent are 
Hindus and the rest Christians. The workers have 
lar.ge families There arc six members on an average 
in every familv. There are 240 households having 
members even above 10. Nearly 6 per cent of the 
total workers are landless, 33.86 per cent have below 
10 cents of land whereas 47.37 havte lands uptq 50 
cents. 

EDHCA'I ION AND EMPLOYMENT 

Their literacy rate is as follows : upto elementary 
30 per cent, higher elementary 6 per cent and high 
.school 0.5 per cent The available data on education 
shows that the educational background of their child¬ 
ren also Is poor. 


Mumiog aimt to btidge the faetweea th« poor 
and rich. But despite phuuied ecnaomic develop- 
meat most of our rival folk continae to be below 
the poverty lioe. Primyrah workers of Kanyakamari 
ia TarailiMuia are no exceptkm. Uke their counter 
parts in other parts of the country, they ore mostly 
illiterate and engaged in traditional and seasonal 
employiiient of tappii^. They have a very low per 
capita income of Rs. 25 per month, with the result 
they live on less nutritious diet. Here is a study of the 
income and expenditure pattern of the palmyrah 
workers of Kanyakumari. 


THE NATURE OF employment of the tapping in- 
dus'lry is typical. In this respect the tapping industry 
clearly markv it oil from other village industries which 
provide employment throughout die ycir. I'c, potentia¬ 
lity of the industry is such that it offers full employ¬ 
ment for a peritxi of five months from September to 
January in a year Due to 'the seasonal nature of 
tapping the beginning and end viz, during the months 
of July, August, February and March, the tappers 
get less work, it is called as the period of under em¬ 
ployment and the period from April to June i« un¬ 
employment or off season to the workers 

Mostly the palmyrah workers of Kanyakumari are 
illitersde. Out of 19,819 households, 30 per cent 
have elementary 6 per cent high ciementiirv and 
0.5 per cent high school education. Tliey fake to 
topping by tradition and some of them engage them¬ 
selves in other avocations like bee keeping, cattle 
rearing etc. also. 


The households of the artisans derive income from 
tapping, cammgs of other working membeis, 
property and other sources like bee-keeping, poultry, 
tsattle rearing, vegetable gardening etc., and income 
from off-season employment. Tapping is Ihc only 
source of income for a consideration number of workers 
except tor a meagre income from off-season employ¬ 
ment and income from lands. 

According to income they are divided into five cate¬ 
gories viz., A,B,C,D, and E. They may also be restated 
as rich, upper-middle, middle, poor and very poor. 
This classification is made among the palmyrah wor¬ 
kers and not in comparison with other sections of 
the society. The households classified according to 
various income categories are shown in the following 
table. 
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Category Income levels 
(in Rs.) 

Number of 
households 

Percentage 
to total 
Iv.'useh •1.1 

A. 

Abivc .“i.OCO 

136 

0 7 

B. 

.t.SOO - 5,000 

750 

3 9 

C. 

2,500- 3,500 

3,005 

15 () 

D. 

l,5i;o -,500 

9,790 

51 0 

E. 

Below 1,500 

5.509 

28.7 


Total 

19,189 

icu 0 


As shown in the table, households having an an¬ 
nual income of above Rs. .S.OOO come under ‘A’ cate¬ 
gory. When analysing 'the income, one can make siuc 
that the entire income cannot be from tapping alone 


Out of the 19,189 households of the paimyrah 
workers in the district 135 haic an annual incuine 
above Ks. 5000 and 5,509 bare below K.s. 1,500 
Ibe remaining 13,545 househcldi earnings range 
from Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 5,000. In the first category 
the income is generated not from tapping but from 
liuded property. But their percentage is quite 
negligible. 

Their income from landed properties and other soui- 
ces is found to be higher. As shown in 'mbie out of 
135 households, 17 have income above Rs. 5,001) 
froui tapping alone. It is icvealed that IIZ hou.'C- 
holds liavc an income of Rs. ] 0,000 Ihcir income 
is higher tiue to the fact that the iiimibei' ol working 
members and inconu' Irom land is reported to be 
larger. However, as one might cvpect, these house¬ 
holds account for a negligible percentage. Onalitativ'e- 
1y speaking, it is found that the propensitv lor cav¬ 
ing and investment is greater in this group 

Nearly 4 per cent of the households come under 
the income slab between Rs 3.500 and Rs. 5,000. 
Tliey mostly own trees for their climbing retiiiuc- 
ments and thev have income from land and otl’.er 
sources It is followed bv 'the income slab o( Rs 2.^00 
to 3,500. It covers only 15.66 per cent of the Inuise- 
bolds Tlicv gcneiallv do not have later income fiom 
other working members of the family Tluw derive 


some income Irom land and the rest liom tapping. 
The bulk of the households comes under poor and 
very poor. They account for about 80 per cent of 
the households. The households under these catego¬ 
rise need more elueuialion Thev aie laiulle‘w or 
have lands up'lo 10 cents or so. .Also, they practi¬ 
cally don’t have the income from other winking mem¬ 
bers with the exception of 473 household'. The study 
shows lha't the per capita income is scry low practi¬ 
cally in the lower income groups 

SO FAR THL .ASSOL’IA I ION of lamily ‘i/e with 
household income h.is nut been hi ought into the pic¬ 
ture Only 'ihc income levels of diflerent housrholds 
have been described It would be better to look into 
their per capita income. The households classified ac¬ 
cording to per capita income are shown below. 


Per canila .annual inc'ci; 

Niu.'lvi r r 

Perccnlar. 

fi” Rs ) 

b' 1) .-hi'l.'s 

10 ua.ji 
hoU'C'1-1(1 

Bel w ".(O 

(■.tM 

33 II 

3C0 - 4( 0 

s.sr 

■’R 83 

4c0 -Iso 

t,4-19 

17 98 

1S0 - fOO 

l.s.ss 

•) 09 

ntlO - 720 

1,017 

5 29 

,\b.'\e 710 

979 

5 to 

T. tat 

19,189 

1(,() ('0 


It is clear from the table that on an average Hie 
per eapii,, income tf one household is less than Rs. 25 
per mon'ih out ot every three household' It is iar 
below the national mimnmm The bulk t f the hoiisc- 
licJd.s, nearly SO per cent, comes iiiu’'!' the pe." iipita 
monthly income level of poverty level aecuuling to 
'die norm of the Nalioiiai Council ol Applied Ecuno- 
mic Research Tlte rest are above the higher incomes 
geiieiaily having small taimly sve eoipled with cain- 
ipgs from otliei working mcmbeis and properly in¬ 
comes Cieneiallv one inigiil contend that low meonie 
of lihe households is responsible for lo\n per capita 
income The siudv reve.ils that huge faniilv si7e is 
ereatlv lesmmsihlc foi the low per capi'.i income of 
a vast maioiily ol lionseholds Let ns analyse here 
the a.ssocialion of familv sire with per capita income. 


rnniily .size and per capita inrumr of hniisehoids 


Family size Numberof Per capita Income I cvel.' 

Iloiivcholds-- —----- 




Below 

300 

300-400 

400-480 

4HO t)00 

(>00-720 

,\bov.e 

720 

2—4 

5,619 

.319 

1,98() 

1 M(, 

74.3 

432 

494 

5-7 

10,043 

4,465 

2,54') 

1,213 

')09 

460 

448 

8—10 

3,287 

1,433 


569 

IRR 

II.R 

24 

Above 10 

240 

1.37 

42 

21 

20 

7 

n 


I9.IS9 

6,354 

5.532 

3,449 

1 850 

1.017 

979 
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It can be seen from the table that per capita in¬ 
come is associated with family si^c jf we ignore a few 
households Households with large family si 2 e and 
higher per capita income have a number o( w'orking 
members and higher income fiom land. 


I T IS Oh V'JIAl- nUci'csl to examine (he pattern 
of expenditure of the households. An exhaustive 
study of this tyjs, le-iuires d. la i n all .ispcets Oene- 
rally, the yppro.ieh is to analyse how much different 
families spend on meeting their actual expenditure on 
commodities in olVtaimng what is consideied ncccs- 


Tlic average per capita income ol ;t palmyiall worker 
is Rs. 25 per month. J'he higher the number of 
members in a bou.sehuld, the higliei i.s (he per capita 
income. AIkiuI 13,570 housL-lm'rls have family size 
ranging from 5 lo mure than iO 


saiy hn the mamtenanLe of healdi and woiking capa¬ 
city A pertinent indicato! ot leseds ol living is pro¬ 
vided by food eonsunip’don levil C'oiisumpiion in 
turn is measuied most appromiatelv b\ the average 
daily calorie in-ltifc pei peison Nutrition experts 
opine that a dailv in/nimiim dcsii ibK. consumption 
level of a mmiimim diet, a human being icviuires for 
moderate acti'ily is aiminil caloiies This 

minimum die; would etnsist ot 1.5 / ot grain, 3 o/ 
of pulses. 4 07 o! milk, 1.5 c'/ i f sugar and 1 5 oz 
of oil 

Our data do not cmible us to m.ikc 'his ivpc of 
estimate. However we have d lia rehilmg to consump¬ 
tion expenditures ineurred bv households for a month 


hems of expenditure. 

buud bemg the most essentia] one, u minim um 
quanuty at least is required lor human existence. As 
siiouiu be expected, expenditure on fcod iiems forms 
the substantial portion of the household .neome. Palm- 
yaih Workers’, food is iniuuly nee, tapioca and fish. 
Ifui we do iio't have adequate data to analyse the 
diilere'Qt fotxl items like pulses, cereals, tapioca, hsii, 
egg, meat, milk products etc. It is revealed that they 
are no'i piovided with nunimum desirable consump¬ 
tion;. standards, it is also evident from tlic survey that 
protective foods hke milk, egg, meat, fruits and edible 
oii.v are only rarely used. H is useful to look at the 
shaie of id items of diflcrent income groups. 

r IS ifchN IN THH SURVEY, when analysed 
into ihiee dillercni groups, only 18.78 per cent 
of the households spent below 70 per cent of the 
household meonic on food items Nearly 54 per cent 
spent between 70 and 80 per centt, whereas 28.79 
per cent spent ovei 80 per cent, of the household in¬ 
come on food In order to get a clear picture, 'the pe'r- 
eeniagc cxpenvlituic on food items by different income 
groups ’s given below. The total households classified 
accoiding Vo tlicn perceiitag.e of expend it in e on food 
IS shown in the following tabic. 

We see that expenditure on food lakes a substan 
'mil portion of the income of liouscholrls The per- 
eerilage share of fooci declines over the neome groups. 
Jho lower meunie groups spend a higher percentage 
on lood a.s is evident from the t.ible' Majoiity of 
household as uuhcatevl in A, B and C criteg nev which 
foim about 20 per eent spend below "^0 per cent of 
menine on lov'd Of the lemaining 80 per cent (both 
D tk E) large number of hv'uscholds in D cahegory 
siiend between 70 and 80 per cent of the hnjseh 'Id 
income on food Over 50 per cent of households in 
the last category spend above 80 per ceiil of their 


Income Catego'v 


I’crccmage of ineoniv spent on loovl 



Ilekivv 70 

70-S0 

Ahti\f So 

Niimbci of houbCholds 

Perec mage to 






the total 






liouschoIJs 

A 

106 

:-t 

5 

I.3S 

0 70 

It 

S7') 

l.U 

■^7 

7.50 

3 90 

C 

2,U)S 

71s 

t:.; 

3,005 

15.66 

D 

.S-li 

6,784 

2,46' 

9,770 

51 0-1 

r 

On 

?,5IS 

2,875 

5.609 

28 70 


v.asy 

10,176 

‘3.524 

17.189 

loo.ob 


{IS KS) 

(SI 03) 

(28.77, 

(100 00) 



during the peak season asvum iig tliat m the t>eak 
season they get adet|ualc cmplv'ymenl and income, of 
ct'iirse cuablin.g theni to consume the minimum lood 
requiienients. 

There are eemveiUioiial and iiv'P-e'onvcmional ex¬ 
penditures. l>ilUrcni Items I'f conventional expendi¬ 
ture are lood. clothing, cvluea'tion. medicine, lucl and 
lighting etc b'xpenditurcs incurred on festival occa¬ 
sions. marriages and so on are non-convcntional items 
Conventional I'ems can be further classified into food 
and non-food items. It is Iscttcr to look at the different 


me '/lie ('n fv>od riic pattern ol expenditure appears 
to follow Engel’s law of Family Expenditure. Engel 
truly says that the lowci income groups spend a 
higher percentage on food. 

!'. is also evident that with the incrca'-e in income 
the amount spent on food in general, diminishes. But 
the proportion of expenditure on protective food di¬ 
minishes at a marginal rate. Generally speaking, for 
the highest income group the amount spent on milk, 
meat, egg, fruits, edible oi| etc. is higher that in that 
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spent on cereals and pulses. But the expenditure pat¬ 
tern of these households would only disprove the 
general proposition. The consumption of ccreaH and 
and pulses seems to dominate the households in rll 
income groups. 

In the above paragraphs, the Various households' 
expenditure on food items discussed. It would be 
relevant here to analyse the per capita expenditure on 
food. The distribution of households accoiding to 
per capita monthly expenditure on food is given in the 
following tabic. 


Exnonditure (m Rs.) 

Numbci "f 

Pcrc.s’’tais: 


housch.'ias 

(>' P tal 



h ai .c-tv'l is 

Below 20 

7 fdft 

V) T) 

20 do 

S.IAO 

44 92 

3 1 —40 

1 

to P7 

41- 50 

7.31 

.V 7l> 

Ab ivc—50 

2R0 

1 49 


10.|S'9 

U 0 00 


The food consumption standaids (measured through 
per capita expenditure' of ."bout Jo nc' cent ot 'he 
households appear to be better. Their regular diet 

■VtnSStlRMPimiimStlHHFMniMHBMPMBBnMBMtmPBI 

Mo.st of (he ho«seho!d.s’ are >Tro-vio“ under hcavv 
debts. They borrow for productive and nnprodsictii e 
porptfses About 20.21 per cent workers lufrrow for 
fond, 17.88 per cent for purchasing land and house 
constriirlion, 2.66 per cent for chi'dren’s educaliini. 
18.39 per cent for marriage jimpescs and 26 60 |>>t 
cent for medical and other purposes. 


generally consists of more quantity of nee. tapioca, 
vcgc'ablcs and so on Protective food items arc no: 
commonly used even in houvcholds with hishei per 
capita expenditure. Aboirf 4.*' per cent of the lioiisc- 
hoid'. are covered between the per capita fond con¬ 
sumption of Rs 20 and Rs 30 At this level <>l 
consumption, rice being costlier than tapioca thci 
have more tapioca and less rice. 

But per capita expenditure of 39 79 per cent of (he 
workers is below Rs. 20. With this level, (hey can¬ 
not even have (he bare minimum requirements. For 
a minimum level of living for niral laboirr, G Partha 
sarathy, S. Venktat Rao and G. Dasaradh.a Rama Rao 


(Parthasailhy, G. Venkata Rao and Dasaradha Rama 
Rao-“Character of poverty among Rural Labour”—A 
study of West Godawaii District, tconomie and Politi¬ 
cal Weekly Vol. IX, No. 13, March 30lh 1974) esti¬ 
mate that the average per capita per annum food ic- 
quirement would come to R?. 270.10. If we lake Rs. 
270.10 per capita food consumption as the miuimum, 
it is clear that 39.79 per cent of the hou-cholds have 
a per capita food consumption ol below Ks. 20 per 
month. Or in othci words, it woiks out to below Rs. 
240 per annum It is needless to emphasise here that 
food consumption standards arc not only far below 
the minimum level but are also deplorable. The poor 
diet pattern in turn greatly affects the health condi¬ 
tions of the households. 

The expendituie in clothing docs no’ figure much 
m the budgets of a number ol households 22.64 iier 
cent of the houseliolds spend less than Rs 1.50 tier 
annum and .58.71 per cent Rs 150 to Rs. 300. It 
IS reported that 167^ households have no expendi- 
riirc on education Nearly half of the households spend 
less than Rs. 50 per annum At the same time, (here 
.ire 173 households spending more than P. - 1,000, to 
(each childicn in schools and colleges Not less than 
30 per cent of the households spend 3 per cent of 
iheir income on medicne and 50 per cent spend 3 
to 5 per cent Anothci rcsular item of e'.pciKlitiirc is 
tuel and I'.ali'. Tim snuc'’ 'hows that 10 to l.t per 
cent of the income is spent on fuel This is Ihc single 
i'em which c'lwnmes the bwlicst percentage next 
to food. ItTn'M bmisenolds do no’’ have c-onsnmer du- 
'■ible and fbi i'em doc. not naure mneb with them. 
*-xpendifiircs on othet items I'kc smokint, vecrcalion, 
travel etc., are oni'e iw'Prificnnt, 

SO FAR VVF D'Sl’USSFD the conven- 

iKiiUil expcndi'lmvs Hut coming to nor-convcntional 
■ terns Ihcv arc disonbing f.ictois due 'o their lower 
fieqiiency If we dcci-’e fv' omit tbis non-conventional 
exncnditurc and confine our-clve" to cop'-ention.il cx- 
prnditiircs onb. .s more corsislcnl pnOerp appears to 
emerpc. Here i| 's pecc'-arv to dc'cribc the per capita 
c'pcndituic of difTeren" lions'bfi'cls. Th.' bomchokls 
h' low i!ic piwert' level r'm be, idenOrad with the 
heln of per canita cxrcntliforc analysis (i R revealed 
in the survey that there is clearly a marked rclation- 
shio between f"m'K and o.t rnnr;-, l•^nend^tprl' 
Th' d'stiibn'iun of Iv'iri'bolds accordina to familv 
sire and per capibi exre’nditiirc is iO wivated in the 
tahlc 


Per capita evpcniiiliirc per annum (In R-- ) 


Family size 

Below 

300-4(X) 

400-600' 

600-720 

7?()-9n0 

.Ahnve 


Pcrcen- 


300 





900 

llOlISL’hllMs 

(ace (0 
lolal 
Iiousc- 
lioMi 

2-4 

698 

3.04S 

863 

439 

500 

74 
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There is no precise method to measure or identity 
poverty. But \arious figures are adopted from time 
to time taking into consideration the average need for 
a family faced with the cost of Irving. A study group 
appointed bv the Government of liioia in 1^62 re¬ 
commended a pier capita consumption of Ks 240 pei 
annum at 1960-61 pncss Dandekar and Rath con- 
jiider a per capita annual expenditure of Rs. .124 in 
rural areas and Rs. 'tSh in urban areas at 196f!-69 
prices lor a nirnimum level of living This was 
R*'. .17 per month according to 1971-72 prices. 
Thus according to 1971-72 prices, around Rs 440 
per capita expenditure per annum is required for 
a minimum level of living. Thus minimum has swelled 
since then. However, if we look at the data presented 
above, according to 1979 80 prices, it is clear that 
the per capita evpcndiltirc of over 99 per cent of the 
households is below Rs. 900. Thus even a bare mini¬ 
mum is not piovided for a vast majonty of hi.nseholds. 

From the income and expenditure anal', sis it can 
be seen Oia' the general lendenev is to iindet report 
their incomes rind overstate their expcnd<l"res This 
fact i c\ den' '' rme clenrlv rinalysi’s tlv net capita 
income and xpendilure fables For instance, the data 
sho'V' that ‘>79 lioiisehnii’s have pci capita mceme 
above Rs 720 per annum Rut the per c.'mi'a expendi¬ 
ture for the slab helwei'n Rs 600 and Rs 720 we 
Can find out differences bet'V'en incom' -mrl evpe"(li- 
tnre A1 (' one eanpo'.' be iiis<ificd in .areinno flep th-’se 
diff'’renr<'s nre (Inc to amonni .-neat o,, 'v.ni,nninilnn 

expenditures In ac'ual nraetiee, 0 ’'tv ibe lower inc im.' 
pronns no in for ered’’' for ennspmp'io'i exr,?n(!i'ure 
and not the nnp'r in^-ome proiips 

Wlieit anal>smg the association ol faai'ly si/e with 
pci capita expenditure, poverty exists a'i a greater 
level due to large family '.i/e lor :i large numbci ot 
households Pei capita expenditure is a dcei easing 
function of family cize il we ontil a lew Ik'ii' sholds. 
The per capita ex|Tendi:ure of these liotiseiti'kls is 
hiphei because their level of income 's al o h rgei 
Lven ii a himilv has ten member or sc', piovided that 
it has two to three eaiinnp mc’inbcis I’l large income 
from lands etc , the per capita expenditure ol such 
households need not neeessatilv be low Howcvci, 
there is close iclationship between familv si/e and 
per capita e.xpenclitme 

O AVING IS THAT part of income not spent on 
consumption The saving capacity depends upon 
the will to save, power to save and the facilities to 
save The available data show that then power to save 
is really jsoor Tlicir will to save also is not cnco.irag-' 
ing. Regarding saving facilities most of them are ig¬ 
norant of post ofTice sav'ines and Banks Tiie\ are not 
aware of l,.l C and the benefit ol insurance Out of 
the tol.a! wotkers 14.26 pei cent of them have saviftgs 
ra'ioiniT frrsm Rs .'sO to Rs 1,000 Tlieie aie a few 
households with s.ivings of even more than Rs 3.000 
duiiiw’ the Inst one ve u Higher peieen'aee of savings 
is po'i'ivelv eoirelated with higher income groups A 
laif'r part of their s.ivingc is utilised bv a majoritv 
on proi'Oi'v and impiovemcnt of then houses U is 
fo'i'ift t lo'v p'r eanita ineome their savings as 

well as accession to fixed capital are kws 


G enerally, most of the households are 

aflElictcd by debt. 'Fheir self eSoita do not relievo 
a majority from debt. like our poor agriculturists they 
arc born in debt, live in debt and die in debt. They 
borrow year after year but most of them arc not 
in a position to pay off their debts. For every seven 
workers, as an average, there are 6 indebted. They 
borrow for productive as well as unproductive pur¬ 
poses. It is seen in the survey that 20.21 per cent 
of workers borrow for food, 17.88 per cent for pur¬ 
chasing land and house construction, 2.66 per cent 
for their children’s education, 18.39 per cent for mar- 
nage purposes and 26 60 per cent for medical and 
other expenditure. Their level of indcbtedircss ranges 
iipto Rs. .S.OOO and for 2.07 per cent abov/e Rs. 5,000. 
Regarding the various sources of borrowing, it is 
found flial more than one third of the workers are at 
the mercy of village money lenders and the rest bor¬ 
row from s.vurces like la'nd mortgagi, relatives and 
neiglihours. banks and co-operalive 'ocicf'cs. 

A majoiiiy of these workers live in simple hou-ses 
both tiled and lha'ched. A con'idcrabic percentage 
live in lhatehed huts Gene:ally the walU of huts are 
made of eoconut leaves Pahnyrah ,’s well as coconut 
lenws arc used lor thatching roofs The floor is not 
cemented. The hu'is during the rainy scasi-n, leak and 
so the flooi is wet. They have no comfortable beds, 
bed slice's etc. 'llicy use mats made of palmyrah 
leaves. .Also their huts consist of inly one i.'oni or 
so Within which thev have their kitchen too. It is 
found ihrit 40 74 per cent of the workers live in tiled 
Ikuiscs whereas 50 13 per cent live in thatchvii houses. 
Those who have tiled and terraced houses h.'iil gcnc- 
rallv from econoiulcallv well-off sections Out of the 
total workers, there are 1.132 landless and there arc 
601 vvoikcrs living in huts A familv consisting of 
members ranging from 4-10 arc forced live in a 
room or two As a result, their health, hygiene and 
sanitary conditions arc much affected. 

Needless to empliasisc here that their scci.il life is 
poor. Thev aie still traditional in 'iheir approach tiiough 
thev arc aware of the dynamic changes taking place 
in the countiysidc. The survey reveals that 57 50 per 
cent of the workers arc of the view that they are res- 
pectcfi because of the nature of their occupations. Tlie 
prevailing mentality of the rest is to be satisfied 
whatever tliev get and whatever respect they enjoy. 
Their participation in the religious, social, institutio¬ 
nal and cultural life of the villages is almost nil. A 
considerable number of them arc of the view that 
their social life and '■•talirs can be Improved, provided 
iliev haw more land, good houses etc. Education is 
cnnccivTd bv a number of workers as a real instru¬ 
ment of change and development □ 

IRCON Bags Rs 3 crore.s Worth Iraqi Contract 

Indian Railway Con.struction Company Limited 
flRCON). a Government of India, Underlakitag 
' under the Ministry of Railways, has been awarded a 
' contract of one million Iraqi Dinars CRupecs 3 cror- 
' ex') for supply of 35,000 numbers of prestressed con- 
erde sleepers to Baghdad-Al-Oaim-Akashat Railway 
Or'mnisahon The supplv of the sleepers has to be 
completed bv Dccemhr. 1982 
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35,000 Bio-gas plants 
in Gujarat by 1985 

O UT OF 35 MILLION population, Gujarat has 
about 27 million in rural areas and 15 million 
cattle. Gujarat has been the pioneer i'n the country 
in setting up about 100 gobar gas plants as e^-rly as 
1955-56. By 1981, Gujarat had about 12,500 plants 
as against 1,00,000 plants for all India. In other 
words, Gujarat accounted for about 12.5 per cent 
of total plants set up in the country. 


By 1981, Gujaraft had 12,500 bio*gas plants. I he 
Sixth Plan envisagjes setting up of 35,000 family 
siie plants during 1981—85. They noiild generate 
32,000 KW of energy at a cost of Rs. 25 crore.s. The 
energy produced would be equivalent to that given 
by 300 laikh Gtres of kerosene of Rs. 4 crore per an¬ 
num. They would save above 2 lakh MT of fire¬ 
wood. 


The plant envisages setting up 35,000 family sire 
bio-gas plants in Gujarat during 1981—85. They arc 
expected to generate 32,000 KW of energy in the 
decentralized sector at a capital cost of Rs, 25 
crores. The cncigy produced by the bio-gas plants 
would be equal to 300 lakh litres of keroitene valued 
2 lakh MT of firewood. Though the scheme is in 
operation throughout the State, the plants would he 
concentrated in ten districts. The strategy is to set 
up bio-gas plants in clusters of selected villages, so 
that it will have “demonstration effect” and moti¬ 
vate other areas automatically. It is al^) proposed to 
concentrate the scheme in areas where schemes like 
Operation Flood arc in vogue so that this compli¬ 
ments other progTamraes. 

AT THE STATE LEVEL a Coordination, Review 
and Monitoring Committee has been set up to perio¬ 
dically review the progress and issue necessary 
guidelines to achieve the target. Gujarat Stale Khadi 
and Village Industries Board and Gujarat Agro In¬ 
dustries Corporation Ltd. (GAIQ are the implemeiit- 
i'.ig agencies in the State. The project envisages that 
in addition to the implementing agencies, voluntary 
organisations, rural development agencies and pan- 
chayats would motivate large number of farmers to 
put up the bio-gas plants and, wherever rossible. 
they may fake up the entire work of putting up the 
plants for which they arc eligible to get supervision 
charges from GAIC|KVIB. 


Bio-gas is a boon to villages to solve their energy 
problem. So, all out efforts are being made to .«et 
up family size biotas plants in all the villages in 
a phased manner. Gujarat has an ambitious plan to 
provide 35,000 such plants in its rurd areas by 
1985. So the entire governmental machinery is 
geared up to take care of all aspects of implementa¬ 
tion—technical, financial, and procedural—of the bL - 
gas production programme in the State. 


KVIB is in the field since 1950s and GAIC en¬ 
tered the field in 1977-78. The bio-gas plants set 
up by GAIC upto 1981-82 come to about 1500. 
KVIB Ahmedabad have so far set up about 12,110 
bio-gas plants in Gujarat. Besides KVIB has recog¬ 
nized certain institution|individuals to carry out cons¬ 
truction of bio-gas plants on supervision-charge basis. 
Gujarat Agro Industries Corporation is the Nodal 
Agency for the implementation of the programme in 
Gujarat State. AH the subsidy to be paid by the 
Government of India and the Government of Gujarat 
lor the direct cost of the plants, grants for turn-key 
jobs, incentives to the village level functionaries, train¬ 
ing programmes, supply of cement, .steel etc. are be¬ 
ing directly allocated to GAIC which will coordinate 
with the other implementing agencies like Khadi and 
Village Industries Board etc. and implement the pro¬ 
ject in the State in accordance, with instructions of 
Government of India and Government of Gujarat. 

In the case of small and marginal farmers, subsidy 
rate works out to 40 per cent of the direct cost of 
the plant. In the case of others it is 33.33 per cent 
of the direct cost of the plant. To get the subsidy 
the implementing agencies have to put up their claims 
to GAIC which, in turn will put up consolidated 
claims to state and Central Governments. 
Government of India shall pay Rs. 200 per plant 
to the implementing agencies, on lum-kcy basis, 
after the completion of the Bio-gas plant. 


Gujarsf State Khadi and Village Industries Board 
(KMB) and Gujiarat Agno Injdastrigs Corporation 
Ltd., (GAIC) are the implementing agencie.s of the 
bio-gas scheme. KVIB and GAIC have so far set up 
about 1,500 and 12,110 plants respectively in the 
State. These two Agencies have involved some volun¬ 
tary organisations also in the implementation of the 
scheme. 


THE VILLAGE LEVEL functionariesimot'vators 
are eligible for a cash incentive of Rs 30 per plant, 
for providing support to the programme by collect¬ 
ing application, motivating beneficiaries, providing 
technical guidance etc. 

To achieve the target of the Sixth Plan, the project 
envisages imparting training to various category of 
persons. 
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The promoters will work in a village or group of 
villages. Their main function is to contact the cattle 
owners and convince them of the importance of 
A)Io-ga!s plants aind the benefits that accrue from them. 

The supervisors, after the requisite training, will 
be attached to various institutions working under 
KVIB or GAIC. The plant owners will pay them 
Rs. 200 per plant His main functions include selec¬ 
tion of location and size of the plant, procurement 


A number of subsidies and incentives are being |pven 
to popularise and set up bio-gas plants in Gujarat. 
Small and marginal farmers get 40 per cent of the 
total cost of the plant as subsidy aind others get 33.3 
per cent. Ihc village level functionariesimotivators 
get a cash incentive of Rs. 30 per plant for motivat¬ 
ing the farmer, collecting application and doing 
other services. 


of raw materials from implementing agencies, ar- 
rangin,E: loan from banks, carrying out the formali¬ 
ties to obtain subsidy and imparling training to 
house-wives and pla’.nt-owncrs about the proper 
maintenance of the plant 

THE TRAINING FOR ma.sons aims at impioving 
his skill to erect bio-gas plant as per the s|X’cification 
so that the plant does not develop any cracks. 

The training imparted to the housewives by the 
supervisiors will relate to the maintenance of the 
plant when it starts functioning which includes pre¬ 
paration of slurry, safety precaution etc. 

In accordance with the cost estimales worked out 
for different sizes of bio-gas plants of KVIC and 
Ja'.ita Models', the plant owner is eligible to get 
bank loan. The banks will grant loan based on the 
techno-economic feasibility and viability report of 
the implementing agencies. The implementing agen¬ 
cies in consultation with Agricultural Refinance and 
Development Corporation—^Gujarat Region, have 
wofkcd out the Bank-wise and District-wise banking 
plan for the year 1981-82 and 1982-83. The plan 
assumes that only 60 per cent of the total bene¬ 
ficiaries require bank finance. 

Tlic setting up of bio-gas plants has its favourable 
impact on the growth of the units in the small scale 
sector. The requirement of gas holder for KVIC 
model and the need for burners and pipeline in the 
case of all types of bio-g?is plants have already pro¬ 
vided opportunities for the growth of units producing 
bio-gas appliances in the small scale sector, 

THE KVIC AND GAIC have cnferccl intd service 
contracts with some of these units engaged in fab¬ 
rication work, as per which, the implementing agen¬ 
cies will provide steel sheets to the units and pay 
service charges to the unit at a rate fixed per gas 
holder The other units produce gas holder to meet 
the demand emerging from individual plant owners. 
These units purchase their raw materials fronr open 
market. 
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The target of 33,000 units fixed for 1982—1985 
will enable the expansion of existing units and setting 
up of new units ip the small scale sector in the 
above production lines. 

The Government of India, treats the units pro¬ 
ducing bio-gas equipment as small scale units. 
The Government of India has exempted the produc¬ 
tion of bio-gas appliances from the purview of 
Central Excise duty. In the Budget for 1982-83, the 
Government of Gujarat has reduced the Sales Tax 
on bio-gas appliances from 10 per cent to 1 per 
cent. 

DURING THE FIELD VISIT, gas plant owners 
expressed the following operational problem.s. In the 
case of KVIC design the main, problem has been cor¬ 
rosion of the gas holder and the pipe-line. In the 
case of Janata bio-gas plant, the general compla'nt is 
that the Digester Wall cracks due to hollow space and 
higher pressure of the gas than the walls can with¬ 
stand. The other major problem has been the sea¬ 
sonality of gas production. During winter v.'hilc the 
demand for gas is more, the generation of gas is 
less. 'I'hc organic matter, water and PH have to be 
combined in a fixed proportion for the eflicicnl 
generation of gas. However, many plant owners arc 
not aware of this. Further the slurry has to bo 
stirred to clear the scum formed. Frequent chocking 
ol 'inlet and outlet of the gas plant and accumulation 
of water'in the pipe-line are the other problems 
faced by the plant owners. 

The wnununity gas plants have theii own prob¬ 
lems, D’lie to non-availability of dung in the ic(|uircd 
quantityj the plants arc not being utilised tvi the 
optimum level and hence ilic gas production is low 
In some cases, proper quantity and quality of 
water is not available. The other problem is the 
aversion of the rural folk to use the gas produced in 
plants that works on right soil. There i.s also the 
problem of distribution of gas and fixation of price 
for the gas consumed by each hou.schold 


The establishment of blo-gas plants has given a 
phiiip to the ancillary industries. A number of small 
scale units producing biotas appliances like gas 
holders, burners, pipelines have inning up. The Cen¬ 
tral and State Governments are helping these units 
by giving exemption from central excise duty and re- 
daciiH> the sales tax from 10 to 1 per cent res¬ 
pectively. 


The ba.iks advance loans to the farmers only if 
they have crop loan account with them. Further, if 
there is some delayjdefault in the repayment of crop 
loan, then they are denied loan facility to set up bio¬ 
gas plants At the same time the nationalised banks 
do not come forward to advance loans, as the farmers 
do not have crop loan account with them. 

THE FARMERS SAY THAT, in practice, the 
actual cost of plant is higher than those worked out 
by the implemening agencies Hence they arc able 
to get as loan only 70 to 80 per cent of actual cosrt 
of construction. 

(continued on page 34) 
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Tamil Nadu, the most industrialised State in the 
South and the third, {titer Mahajashlra (<nd West 
Bengal, in India, has put up an impressive show in 
many fiel^ o( economy. But the State has to go a 
long way to ameliorate poverty and unemployment. 
Still the State’s agriculture is dependant on the 
vagaries of the monsoon. Power shortages arc likely 
to do the developmental schemes. Infrastructural 
and other bottlenecks arc yet to be straightened. . . 


Progress & problems of 
Tamil Nadu 


-DR. ZlA UDDIN KLHMRQOWAl ,\ 


T oday, TAMIL NADU is the most industrialised 
the southern states of India, and ranks third in 
industrial development among all Ihc stales of the 
Union after Maharashtra and West Bengal. 0\cr 
7.30 per cent of India’s population lives in the slate. 

The economic performance of Tamil Nadu during 
the post-independence period has been impressive. 
During 1951 —1961, the urban population of the 
state increased by 22.6 per cent, against 119 per 
cent increase in the general population, in the nex* 
decade’ the urban population rose by 38 6 per cent. 
The state’s population went up by 17 23 per cent 


Agrkulhire registered remarkable progres.s in T, N. 
Total foodgrain production rose from 3.2 million 
tonnes in 1950-51 to over 8.2 million tonnes in 
1978-79. But the state lacks in natural resources. 
With moderate rainfall of 97 cm per annum, le.ss 
than half of the geographical area is cultivated. .A 
quarter of the land is drought prone.. . 


and the urban population by 27.72 per cent daring 
1971—1981. At pre.sent the percentage of urban people 
in the total [sopulation in Tamil Nadu is 32.98, and 
it occupies the seconci place among the stales in 
urbanisation, after Maharashtra. 

In the sphere of agriculture, the state has achieved 
notable progress. The produc'ion of food-grain rose 
from 3.2 million tonnes in 1950-51 to over 8.2 mil¬ 
lion tonnes in 1978-79, registering an increase of 
160 per cent. Rice production trebled from two mil¬ 
lion tonnes to 6.2 million tonnes during Ihc period. 
While cotton production in the state recorded an 
increase of 79 per cent, ragi output we.at up by 66 
per cent. Sugar cane production was up by 47 per 
cent between 1950-51 and 1978-79. As a re-ult of 
this increase in agricultural output, the sta’e has 
gradually attained self-suflicicncy in food grain. 

Industrial growth in Tamil Nadu during 1960-1975 
was of a high order. This sector witnessed an 
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annual compound growth rate of 4 6 per cent dur¬ 
ing the period. In absolute terms, indu.strial produc¬ 
tion almost doubled. Consequently, the income gene¬ 
rated by the manufacturing sector grew at an annual 
compound growth lalc of five per cent between I960 
and 1975. The annual average index of industrial 
production in Tamil Nadu, which was at 137 6 in 
1976 (base 1970-100) increased to 164 1 in 1978 
and further to 172.3 in 1979. The number or regis¬ 
tered factories in the slate aggi'egated 9,139 in 
1979 with a total strength of 573,000 workers, 

The State's installed powei generation capacity 
(Iroth hydro and thermal) rose fioni 571 MW in 1960- 
61 to 1,220 MW by 1969-70 Between 1969-70 and 
1978-79, power generation in the sta'c went up from 
3,134 million units to 6,607 million units. This is 
excluding the power generated from the Neyvcli lig- 
nile-based power staOon, which w. s of the order of 
2,493 million units in 1978-79. ITic total power 
generation, including thal from Neyvcli, in 1980-81 
is placed at 10.546 million units. 

IN THE TRANSPORT SECTOR, ihe length of 
surface roads in the slate rose from 49,870 km in 
1970 to 63,404 km in 1979 The length of national 
highway.s increased from 1,783 km in 1970 to 1,865 
km in 1979 while that of sla'e highways went up 
from 1,780 km to 1,814 km during ihe period. The 
total (rack kilometragc of railways increased to 
6,397.35 in 1979 from 6,037,92 in 1970 


During 1960—75 T. N. wifnessed a high industrial 
growth of 4.6 per cent compound growth rate per 
annum. The annual average index of industrial pro¬ 
duction which vns 137.6 in 1976 increased to 172.3 
in 1979. But 52.12 per cent of population is below 
the poverty line. 


The to’al number of scheduled commercial bank 
offices in Tamil Nadu was 1.060 in 1969 This num¬ 
ber more than doubled to 2,635 m 1978. While the 
per capita bank deposit rose from Rs 75 in 1969 
to Rs. 389,32 in 1978, (he per capita credit by (he 
scheduled commercial banks increased from Rs. 97 
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to Rs. 350,10 during the period. The State’s literacy 
rate, which was 39.46 per cent in 1971, has gone 
up to 45.78 per cent in 1981. 

The per capita income of the slate is a pointer to 
the fact that it has still to go a long way for reach¬ 
ing any where near the levels of living atiainctl by 
Haryana and Punjab. Ihe figures regarding per 
capita income of the state for the seventies indicate 
that it has made relatively little progress. The per 


Installed power generating capacity developed from 
571 MW in 1960-61 to 1,220 MW in 1969-70. The 
total power generated in 1980-81 was 10,546 mil¬ 
lion units. But power shortage is a conunon feature 
in T.N. To meet demand of 13,692 million units, the 
capacity required is 5,368 MW. There is no way out 
to bridge the gap. 


capita income of the state increased from Rs. 586 
in 1976-77 to Rs. 702 in 1978-79, it remained dis¬ 
tinctly below the all India figure of Rs. 658 in 1977- 
78 and Rs. 712 in 1978-79. 

THE FIGURE FOR poverty and unemployment 
are quite disturbing. According to the State Planning 
Body, the percentage of people under poverty line in 
r'amil Nadu is 52.12, against the country's avciage 
of 48.44 per cent. The present level of unemployment 
in the stale is 16.1 per cent, against the country's 
average of 8.5 per cent. 

To reduce poverty and unemployment, the Sl.itc gov¬ 
ernment will have to strive hard lo reduce the popu- 
latio.T growth and generate more employment through 
faster grow'lh in agriculture and industry in the com¬ 
ing years Of course, the 1981 census has given 
some consolation by showing that the populatio.n 
growth in Tamil Nadu during 1971—81 a* 17 23 per 
cent has been the lowest for any state in India r.i the 
period. 

Compared with many states, Tamil Nad i's agri¬ 
cultural sector lacks natural advantages With a 
moderate rainfall of 97 cm per annum, less than 50 
per cent of its geographical area is cultivated. A 
quarter of the land is prone to drought. Yet another 
factor which comes in the way of agricultural deve¬ 
lopment is that the state is teeming with small and 
marginal pc.nsantry, with two-thirds vsf the holdings 
below one hectare Its share of landless labourers is 
also one of the highest in India 

Inadequate water icsourccs ai-' the most important 
handicap the stale’s agricultural sector is fncino to¬ 
day. The per capita water resources of Tamil Nadu 
arc only 570 cubic metres against the all-India aver¬ 
age of 4,000 cubic TMC, lias been harnessed to the 
extent of 95 per cent. Thus, the remaining five per 
cent being accented for by small streams and rivu¬ 
lets, there is no further .scope for major irrigation 
projcc’s. The available ground water too has been 
lapped almost to its limits. This means that the state 
will have to strive hard toward optimum land-water 
mana.eement with at(entioi.i paid to conservation 
of water, through modernisation of canals and 
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improvement of minor sources of irrigation, especi¬ 
ally tanks. 

Power shortages are likely to dog the state. Al¬ 
though this will hamper the progress of both agri¬ 
culture and industry, the impact will be greater on 
the latter. Power requirements in the current year 
are estimated at 13,692 million rjnits. The capacity 
rquired to meet this demand will be 5,368 MV/. But 
even it all the present expansion schemes, including 
the commissioning of the first nuclear plant at Kal- 
pakkam, are carried out the power, supply in the 
state will fall short of the demand. 

These infrastructural and other bottlenecks arc 
bound to affect the economic development of the 
state more seriously in the future. The state govern¬ 
ment is apparently conscious of the situation. The 
state’s Sixth Plan document says stra'cgy adopted 
for the Sixth Plan consists essentially in moving 
simultaneously to strengihen the infrastructure for 
both agriculture and industry so as to create con¬ 
ditions for an accelerated growth in investments, 
output and exports and to provide through .special 


T. N. had 1,783 Km.s of national highwrys in 1970 
and 1,865 Kms in 1979. The Stale higfwajs were 
1.780 Kms. in 1970 and 1,814 Kms. in‘ 1979. 
Inadequate infrastructural facilities are Itound to 
hamper the State’s economic development. 


programmes designed for the purpose, increased 
opportunities for employment especially in the rural 
areas and the unorganised sector and meet the inini- 
mum basic needs of the people.” 

The Economic pertormance of Tamil Nadu during 
the Post Independence Period has been inipicssivc 
But despite the tangible progress in many fields. 
Tamil Nadu’s economy performance in many areas 
is unsatisfactory. I I 


Sales Tax Adniinistrati.jn in India 

'Ihe comptroller and Auditor General of India 
has brought out a booklet both in Hindi and Eng¬ 
lish entitled “sales Tax Administration in India” 

The booklet contains some interesting information 
like hislorv of .Sales Tax legislation and statistic; like 
trend of sales tax receipts i'n the ‘■'tales ovei three 
decades with detailed statewise information lor ine 
four years ending 1980-81. It shows thit from a 
mere Rs. 181 crores in 1961-62, the total revenue 
of the States from sales tax has shot up to 
Rs. 3.867 crorcs in 1980-81. The cost of collection 
of sales tax for the three years ending 1979-80 is 
.shown as ranging from 0.03 per cent fSikkim) to 
6.16 per cent (Andhra Pradesh) in 1979-80. 
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Kolleru lake, 
a boon to fishermen 

N. SUBBA RAO 

K olleru lake is a natural land depression 
between the rivers Godavari on the cast and 
Krishna on the west, in Andhra Pradesh. It spreads 
over an area of 240 Sq. miles in Krishna and West 
Godavari districts. The lake receives drainage from a 
catchment area of 1839 sq. miles. ITic mam rivulets 
that fall into Kolleru arc Budameru, Ramileru, Tam- 
mileru and Gundcru. The lake is connected to the 


Palparu fish farm is strengthened to supply 3(1 lakhs 
of tingerlings for each tank. One lakh coconut plants 
are to bd planted on the bunds and 20,000 ducklings 
are to be reared. 


sea, 32 kms. away, by the only outlet called Uppu- 
teru. At the time of high tides, the sea water gets 
into Upputeru, and the resultant salintly in the water 
provides a good breeding ground for fish. Fishing i.' 
a traditional occupation for about 41,300 people in 
the Kolleru lake area Tlicy live in 116 villages near 
the lake, 40 in the middle of the lake on an island 
and 76 on the fringes. 

Recognising the need for developing the inland 
fisheries, the Government of Andhra Pradesh took 
initiative and prepared a master plan during 1974 
after thoroughly investigating the area The survey 
rescaled that 7,500 tonnes of fish per annum, worth 
Rs. 1.5 crorcs could be exploited. It also highlighted 
greater potentialities to undertake allied activities 
Bkc growing of coconut and vegetable on ihe tank 
bunds and also rearing of ducks. Based on the above 
recommendations the Government has undertaken a 
major fishery project in Kolleru lake for the first lime 
An amount of r!s. 209 lakhs has been allocated to¬ 
wards this end. 

The lake is a good source for fish breeding espec¬ 
ially fish like claries, murrels, arabes, secobranchas 
and prawn, which are in great demand in India and 
abroad. Shri Kamoe, a U. N. expert, who vi-.ited 
the area to study the proposed scheme said that ' 'he 
idea of forming tanks on the lake, is a unique experi¬ 
ment iK)t attempted any where in the world and the 
area could be a veritable gold mine very soon”. 
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KoUem, a bkc in Andhra Pradesh, faa.s imnwnsc scope 
for developing inland OAeTies. Traditionally 41,300 
people of 156 village have been livl^ on fishing In 
the area. A.P. government has chalked out a master 
plan to exploit the 7,500 tonnes per annum of fish 
potential worth Rs. 1.5 crores and also undertake 
abed activities like growing coconuts and 'vegetables 
and rearing ducks. 


IN THE INITIAL stages of the scheme, it was 
technically advised to go in for smaller tanks on Five 
acres each which are considered as viable units. But 
the district administration decided to go ahead with 
bigger tanks of 40 acrci, each to rear fish to benefit 
more and more people on the principle of social jus¬ 
tice The administration thought of giving a 40 acres 
tank to each of 100 families who will form a coope¬ 
rative society. It is estimated that the 40 acres-tank 
would yield 50 tonnes of fish annually which means 
all the 100 members will be able to gci Rs-. 1200 
each; besides the supplemental income on coconuts 
and vegetables grown on the lank bunds. The Andhra 
Pradesh Agricultural Development Bank came forward 
to lend Financial help The Government issued pattas 
of 40 cents each to 100 fishcrincn families who formed 
into a cooperative society, and the land so assigned 
was valued as wet land for purposes of securing loan to 
the tune of Rs. 6,000 each based on the concept of 
capitalisation of net income. The fishermen pledgee 
the land with the branches of the Agricultural Deve¬ 
lopment Bank and got loans for the excavation of 
tanks. 

The villagers themselves pooled their resources at 
some places to advance the money to the labour to 
enable continous supply of labour. Besides they 
themselves took up the work. A Committee of 20 
meml«r.s both official and non-olficial was formed to 
coordinate the activities of the constniclion of tanks 
Work or all the 34 tanks was commenced. 


By the end of 1980, a total of 150 fish tanks, 112 
in west Godavari district, and 38 in Krishna district 
were completed. Out of 'Rs. 209 bkhs afiorated, 
Rs. 158 lakhs had been spent, 


Each tank, it was estimated, required 30 lakhs 
hngerlings and the fish farm at Pulapassu was streng¬ 
thened to supply all the seed requirements of Kolleru. 
One lakh coconut saplings had been ordered to be 
planted on the tank buds. Order had been placed 
for the supply of 20,000 ducklings, so that the in¬ 
come could be supplemented. 

Working day and night, the villagers could comp¬ 
lete 17 tanks and some others partially by the end of 
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July 1976 and spent Rs. 20 laklis on diese. Stq» 
were taken to provide tbo necessary infrastibettte 
such a» nulriEMi%, oonuBaidcatkTns and transporta- 
tioas, consatiatim of fish yards, provision of electri¬ 
city to have cold storage facilities, provision of loans 
to fishetmen, medical and educational facilities in the 
region and a host of other requirements to make the 
area self-contained and self-sufficient. 

trmammmmmmmmmmmmmmmammmmmmB 

On account of the master plan, fisherman of KoUcru 
lake are now exporting fish to other States and coun¬ 
tries. About 300 tonnes of fish is exported every 
day. 


The Fisheries department stocked fi'h tanks vilh 
fish seed. The grown up fish were auctioned during 
January 1977 and an amount of Rs. 5.77 lakhs was 
realised. The Srungavarapupadu alone fetched an 
amount of Rs. 66,000. 

BY THE END OF 1980, a total of 150 fish tanks, 
3S in Krishna district and 112 in West Godavari dis¬ 
trict, were completed. Of the total amount of Rs. 209 
lakhs allocated to the project, Rs. 158 lakhs had 
been spent so far. 

From October 1980, the fisheries development 
schemes In the Kolleru lake were brought under the 
purview of Integrated Rural Development Prog¬ 
ramme, 

By and large, the fishermen have found an improve¬ 
ment in their incomes compared to earlier. 'ITiey arc 
now exporting fish to different places within the 
country and also to other countries. If is estimated 
that about 300 tonnes of fish were being exported 


every day to different places in the country. From 
the earnings, the major share goes to middlemen Who 
play a key role in the activities of the lake, and ffie 
fishe rmen get only meagre amounts. For exporting 
one kilogram of fish from KoUeru to Calcutta, the 
sellers get only Rs. 5 to 10, whereas in Calcutta for 
the same quantity of fish, the price spreads from 
Rs. 16 to 20. 

In Kolleru fish tanks, many kinds of fish are being 
reared including the their prawn which is an inter¬ 
national export variety and gets Rs. 70 per kg. in 
Kolleru area itself. It has great demand in cJunfries 
like Japan and the USA. 

Certain measures need to be taken for the proper 
fish exploitation as well as to get higher prices to the 
fishermen in the area. The Government should set 
up an organisation to look after the affairs of the 
Kolleru lake from growing of the fish till it is marke¬ 
ted. The role of middlemen should be mininused and 


To suecsssfuily implement the plan, the .\.P. guv- 
crament has tin take certain mca.sures to luiiiimisc 
the role of middlemen and to ensure proper returns 
tu the fisherman. 


Cl opera.ivc marketjng network bi; spiead to tetch the 
fishermen better prices to their catches. Steps must 
also be taken to provide the necessary facilities inclu¬ 
ding the daily provisions at appropriate prices to the 
fi.shcrnicn. The admini'-.ration should sec that the 
funds allotted for the purpose arc belter utilised with¬ 
in the stipulated period, so that the funds might not 
go waste. Arrangements must also be made to dis¬ 
pose of eoco'nuls anj duck eggs at icaM>nablc prices. 


18,243 Construction Works Completed in M.P. 

As an important component of the 20 Point Pro¬ 
gramme, the National Rural Employment Program¬ 
me is being pursued vigorously in Madhya Pradc.sh. 
As many as 18.243 construction works wcic com¬ 
pleted under the Programme last year while 13,716 
new works were started during 1981-82 in the State 

Under the programme a provision ol Rs. 2,994.28 
lakh was made during 1981-82. During 1982-83 a 
provision of Rs. 3,068 lakh has been made. It may 
be mentioned that the programme aims at pioviding 
purpo.scful employment to unemplovccf anJ semi- 
unemployed men and women in rural areas besides 
creating permanent assets and bringing constant im¬ 
provement in the income levels of the rural poor. 

Outer Space and the Oceans 

Work to study the ocean from space was conduct¬ 
ed from aboard Soviet Satellites of the Cosmos and 
Meteor series, manned space ships Soyuz and orbital 
s'ations Salyut. 

Observations from space have brought much valu¬ 
able scientific informaffon. In particular, the pic¬ 
tures obtained from the Salyut orbital stations and 


uutO'latii satellites, helped to slucl> shallow shelf 
/ones of ihc Black, Azov, Caspian, Aial and Okholsli 
.Seas. Ii jrprcl.ition of space pictures of coastal waters 
has made it possible to identify regions with a pro¬ 
mise of oil and gas. Regular inlormation \va,r sup¬ 
plied on zones of storms and ice conditions in le¬ 
gions of interest of shipping. The experiments carried 
out with the aid of specialised oceanographi.r satel- 
li'cs have marked the establishment of systems ol 
prompt global measurement from space of the ocean 
charactcristic.s necessary to predict weather and study 
the hydrophysical and biological fields. An interna¬ 
tional rescue system for ships and aircraft in distress 
in the seas through special satellite is also being 
woikcd out. 

Tomato Seed Extraction 

The experts of the Department of Food, Science 
and Technology of the Punjab AgricuPural Univer¬ 
sity have developed and standardized a new techni¬ 
que for drawing out seeds from tomatoes Called 
the ‘cold-break method’, ft gives 60 to 70 per cent 
more seed than the present method in use, The juice 
obtained as a by-product bv this method is of very 
good quality. 
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Economic Notes 


GuideUnes for Anoual Plan 1983-84 

The Planning Commission has issued trcsh guide¬ 
lines to the State for formulation of Annual Plan 
1983-84. Tlic emphasis in the Annual Plan will be 
on the new 20-Point Programme designed to cmeho- 
rate the economic condition of the weaker sections of 
society. Environmental protection is yet another 
sphere .stressed by the Commission. Some States 
have already set-up suitable machinery for the puipes:. 
The Planning Commission has asked other States to 
do so w'ithout further delay. I’lie Stales had earliei 
been advised to scl-up science and technology councils' 
bodies. In the sphere of education, the States have 
been asked to prepare a carefully designed programme 
on vocationalisation of secondary education in view 
of the dwindling resources of fuel and energy ni the 
country, the States have been asked to give prioiitv 
to programme for development ol lenewablc cncrg> 
sources through social farm forestry and plantation of 
quick grow'iig species and iitilisition of biogas plants, 
windmills etc 

Urging tti._. Stales to give gieate; attention to 
district planning a'.id blcKtk planning, the Planning 
( oinmisslon has advised neeessn-y steps tor district- 
wise disagregation ot the available outlays oi the State 
Plans Tile Slates which have .ilreadv nnplcmcnted 
tills have been asked to indicate the pr-ygress of e\- 
pcndiliir.j and physical targetskidi’evenients distiict- 
wise, unilei dilTcrenl luads. and to indtc.i c tlic tinan 
cial provision and physical targe's lor 19S3-84 The 
Slates whieh have not done so yet have heen asked 
to take uigent .steps to decentralise, the planning pro¬ 
cess The States have also bccp asked to initiate 
studies and to take soni- preliniinaiy action I'li new 
piojects and schemes which arc to he included in the 
Seventh Plan 

Annual Tcletomunicalion Plan for 1982-83 

T he P& r Depaitnient has an approved .;ut|,i\ ol 
Rs. 477 crores for the annual telecommunicaafion 
plan for 1982-83 

'1 he Department proposes to proved 2 (•> lakh lines 
of new telephone connections and add tine- lakh 
lines of switching equipment during the year. 685 new 
telephone exchanges, most of which would be in the 
rural and semi-urbaii areas, would be opened (l.innp 
the year and an addition of 24. 10') Trunk Auteinatic 
Exchange lines is contemplated 

In the long distance transmission svsicm% 1513 
loute Kms. of coaxial cable systems, 4258 route Kms. 
of microwave radio relay .systems and 1555 route 
Kms. of UHF sy.s'!ems are proposed to be comniission- 
ed. 2300 long distance public call offices and iqual 
numb'.'r of teiegraph offices arc planned to be opened 
during the year. Twenty new telex exchanges ai’.- to 
be opened 5660 new local telex lines and 5300 
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electronic transit telex lines are proposed to be 
added. This would enable the Department to pro¬ 
vide 5000 new telex connections during the year. 

Drinking Water for Nagaland Villages 

In Nagaland 757 more villages will be provided 
with drinking water facility this year 

So far 577 villages with a population of 3,29,775 
have been provided with piped water supply under the 
centrally sponsored Accelerated Rural Water Supply 
Programme. The State Government proposes to 
cover all the villages, numbering 1,045, by the end 
of 1990 

Irrigntion Scheme of Gujarat and ,T & K 

Jankhari Reservoir Project of Gujarat has been 
approved by the Planning Commission at an esti¬ 
mated cost of Rs. 18.70 crores. 

'Ihe project on river Jankhai, a tributaiy of the 
West flowing Puma river, is located near village 
.fankhari of Vyara Taluka of Surat district of the 
•State. When completed, the project will iirigate 
20,612 hectares annually in Vyara and Soiigad Talukas 
of Surat d'Strict. 

The Planning Commission has also a[7proved the 
revised estimates of Koil lift irrigation scheme of 
Jammu and Kashmir at an estiin;i*ed cost of Rs. 5.56 
crores. The revised scheme W'll irrigate 2323 hecta¬ 
res annually in the State. 

Five New Gas-based Fertiliser Plants 

I'hc Government of India have linally selected the 
s'tes for five 'new gas-based fertilizer plants Th-j four 
new plants in Uttar Pradesh will be at Babrala (distt. 
Badaun) Aonla (distt. Bareilly), Shahjahanpur (distt. 
Shahjahanpur) and Jagdishpur (distt. Sultanpur). The 
new plant in Madhya Pradesh will be at Bijayapur 
(distt. Guna). 

Over Rs. 10 Crores worth Scholarships Released 

'I he Central Goveinment extended assistance to 
the State Governments for schnl.irship^ to the Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes to the tune of 
Rs 26 44 crores during 1981-82, more than twice 
the amount released durmg 1980-81 which was 
Rs 10 76 crores 

Involvement of School Children in Tree Planting 

The Centre has asked the States to take measures 
lor greater involvement of school going children in 
iiflcrestation programme. An important step propo¬ 
sed is 'to encourage schools to raise nurserv. The 
inputs for raising seedings such as polythene eo'ntain- 
ers, seeds, fertilisers could be provided by the Forest 
Department as was being currently done by some of 
the stales like Gujarat, Mahaiaduia and Rajasthan, 
The Department could later purchase the seedlings 
which would provide cash inceniisb to the school 
children. 
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Afforestation, social and farm forestry, forms an 
important component of the new 20-point programme 
and the Prime Minister has expressed desire to ensure 
the participation of school children in the social forest¬ 
ry programme launched throughout the country. In 
this connection, a meeting was held recently by Shri 
S. P. Mukherji, Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture, 

It was proposed at ’the meeting that the raising of 
seedlings and tree planting should bj included a 
practical subject in the existing curriculum on environ¬ 
ment for school children. Adoption of trees planted 
at variou.s sites, including road sides by individuals 
or groups of childre.i and display of their names 
against the trees was also rccornmcndecl 

Another decision taken was to issue instructions to 
educational institutions in the stales to involve the 
N.S.S. volunteers, N.CC cadets, boy scouts and 
girl guides in planting of trees durini; their annual 
training camps. 

In order to encourage educational institutions to 
actively participate in afforestation programme, inccn- 
tive.s, like awards, prizes and certificates to teachers, 
children and institutions doing work may be institut¬ 
ed. 

Smt. Kamala Chaudry, Vice-President of the new¬ 
ly created Society foi Promotion of Wasteland Deve- 
Itpment laid stress on i'nvolvenieiu ot parents for 
planting saplings through childien 

In this connection, Shri S.K. Mukhcrii, Secretary, 
Ministry of Agriailture has also addressed a Utter to 
all the Chief Secretaries of the States He has re¬ 
quested the States to make all out efforts to cnsiiie 
the success of “a tree for evety child" programme 
This primarily aims at raising of fruit trees by school 
children. It will not only gel Iheii involvement in 
the planting of trees but also provide nutritional bene¬ 
fit. 

Central Assistance to \'olunlary Orgaiilsalioiis 
for Eye Cnmp.s 

The National Programme fo; Coiitiol of Blindness 
is one of the important components of the 20-Point 
Programme initiated by the Prime Ministe; One of 
the important acitvities under t'v Programme is to 
encourage voluntary organisations foi conducting Eye 
camps in rural areas 

Financial assistance to these iv given by the Central 
Ciovcrnmcnt In order to avoid delav and to ensure 
qualitative work, it has now oecn tiecided that ftom 
Jsl September ldS2, StaKyU. I' rioveinnients concern¬ 
ed will release this assisfanee to the voluntary organi¬ 
sations for the holding of eye camps and intra-ocular 
operations performed in accoulanee with the prescrib¬ 
ed terms and conditions. The ninount wotild be reim- 
bur,scd_by the Central Government as part of the 
central assistance in lospeet of *h: N.ationa! Piocrammc 
for Control of Blindness. 

To facilitate expeditious sct'Iomeiit of then claims, 
the voluntary orgati'sations arc advised to submit their 
claims for the eve camps oraaoised by them after 


31st August, 1982 to the Health Secretary of the 
State Government concerned. 

Family Planning Services in Assam 

Shn V. Natarajan, Adviser to the Governor of 
Assam, has stated that the Government was trying to 
make an optimum use of the existing resources so that 
the family planning services could be made available 
to the people at them door-steps. Shri Nataiajan, who 
was addressing a seminar on family planning at Dispur, 
Gauhati disclosed that under the Minimum Needs 
Programme, 210 sub-centres and 2 primary health 
centres would be set up during 1982-83 to provide the 
infrastructure through which facilities for health care 
and family planning would be made available to the 
people in rural areas. 

Action Plan for Chemical and Fertilizer Units 

Shri Vasant Safhc, M'ni.ster of Chemicals and Fer¬ 
tilizers, has emphasized on the need to step up pro¬ 
duct!, n and productivity in the public f/;ctoi units under 
the control of his min'stiy. The financial management 
of the units also needs to be stepped up, he added while 
addressing (he chief executive ol public undertakings 
in the Chemicals and Fertilizers Ministry in New 
ft.’lhi 

He said that a time-bound plan of action based on 
result-oriented approach should be immediately drawn 
up by the undertakings. The production "strategy 
should include short-term and long-term approach. 

The Minister of Slate for Cheniic.ds et rertilizers, 
Shri Ramachndra Rath, called upon the units to pay 
adequate attention to workers and management rela¬ 
tions and increased utilisation of capacity as this was 
essential in the present year which has been declared 
as the 'Year of Productivity’. 

National Fi.fhcrics Development Corpurtition 

rhe Task Force on Marine Products has suggested 
that a Fislieries Development Corporation should be 
set up at the national level in the Public Sector. This 
Corpoiation should be entrusted wtih the responsibi¬ 
lity of building up a fleet of deep-sea vessels. It shouldT 
organise processing and marketing of deep-sea marne 
lesources primarily for cxporls. 

According to the Report, in 1981-82, the exports 
of marine products had reached an all time high of 
Rs 286 crores and this trend continued in 1982-83 
also when the exports of April-August, 1982 reached 
Rs. H1.5 crores as against Rs. 110 ctores in the cor¬ 
responding 5 months in 1981-82. With this trend, 
the current year's target of Rs. 315 crores would be 
reached. 

Taj Museum 

A new museum, called the Taj Museum, has been 
set up in the Naqqar Khana of the Taj Mahal Com¬ 
plex, by the Ari'haeological Survey of India 

The Museum, houses the exhibits mostly relevant 
to the constriction of the Taj and the times of its 
builcfcr. Emperor Shah Jahan. 
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^esl l^engul Drainagi Schemes A|<|)io\e(l 

Ihc Plaftning Comtnjssion has apptosed the lowti 
Saraswati River Improvement Seheme and Vfotia 
Mora Metia Khat Drainage Sehemes of West Ben 
gal at a total estimated eost ot Rs 2 h4 eroies The 
lower Saiaswati m Howrah district ol the Slate is 
about 24 kms long fiom lunet on iit ehmikl to iis 
outfall ot SanKiail 

Production Targets Public Undertakings Incieascd 

Production taigets ot ill the inaiuil letuiinj. unit 
under the IXpartnient ot Indusliial Development hue 
betn increased hv 1“^ per cent for 1982 81 ovu the 
produetion achieved h> them duiing the veii I9S1 S2 
which would result in an average eipacity utilisiiun 
o| 85 pel cent 

The C hiel Ixeeutues have been idvised tv intu 
duce a svstim ol Kwiicfing good work it \ n ous 
levels and punish those whei iie responsible loi mu 
fulfilment ol taigets 

Tilni Seiipt Vwards ( ompctitioii 

1 he N ilK 11 ii Film Developnunl (oipeiitiiu 
(NI DC I Ins invited entries lor the riiiid Seiipt 
Aw aids ( omptlilioii 

Itiiee ( ish pii/Ls with suinble tiophies will 1 
w irded incliidim, ihe hist pti/i of Rs 10 ()()() e 
eon I / ol Rs s 000 mel (hud pii/e of Rs 1 000 

The iw iiels eimpetition Ins Ken iiistituie ' le e 
courage gi od seuen pii> wiiim Oiienu s ri| > s 
\ ell as lelaptitioii ot published weuks nnv hi. tnine ' 
lor the eompclJ'ieiii Hit seripis are to be subiiutled 
in rnglish to eiisuie uiiikiiniiiv ot cvilu ition Ih |ui\ 
will )udct the entiles orr then einenntie t)inljtie ind 
not on then hnginge 

Iht last dale loi submission of seiinls is Deeenibei 
11 1982 


New I xccutive Officer Ini kSR I U 

Shri P V Vcnka'akrishrian nil lecently Seeietii 
Planning m f imi! Nidu Goveinmcnt has tiken e\ei 
as I xecutive Ollieci of the Association ol SI d Ro lel 
Fianspoit Undertakings 

The Association of St itc Renj Iranspoit I ndeitik 
ing IS an apex bodv ol “vl State Iiansport Uiidertik 
mgs cater'ng to about 4 erou pascenger evcrxdi) 
through their fleet strength of 77 000 buses Tie 
total capital invested m the State Tianspoii Uiidei 
takings as on March 11 1980 was Rs 1111 noies 

The total number ot employees in the State Trans 
port Undertakings as on March 11 1980 wi 5 20 
lakh The traffic staff constitutes 65 ner cert Ilk 
workshoD and mamteuance staff 30 pet cent ^nd Hie 
adtniniAfrafivc ami other staff 5 p^r cent 
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Industrial Development Undetlakings Vchicvc Over 
90 per cent Target 

lotal produetion in July 1982 ol puhlie seeloi 
undv-rtakings under the IXparlinent ol Indistiiil 
Development was valued at Rs 1269 50 1 il h beine 
93 07 pwT cent of the target ol Rs 1512 SCa lakhs 
I his shows an it eiease ol 27 77 pel cent ovei th it 
vl July 1981 (Rs 2558 71 lakhs) Hie inontliK 
pioduetion exeludes pioduetion ot Hindustiu Salts 
ltd which IS engaaed m i seisonil mdiutrv and 
whose produetion is valued ii Rs 28 87 1 dhs duiin 
tlie month of JuK 1982 

India made dia'vser 

Ihc Central Seientilie liislrumeiils Organisalieii 
(CSIO) Chandigaih i (SIR liboraov has dcse 
loped a hatmodialvsis machine Such a niaelnne 
lu letions as a substitute lor kielncy and puiihes Ik 
blood ot kidney pitieiits bv filtering wi l pre duets 
Ihe machine which las been developed leii the 
lirsi tiniL 111 liidii has been developed feu the 
peisl Giaduale Institute ef Medical I dueation H 
Resciieb Chmdiciih It h is been K^leel both under 
simulated conditions md to hum in pitients Ihe 
nn bine e in be iisetl for hemie diiKsw b\ snipKing 
some of its opcntions 

Impiovment targets lor SC SI Candidates I xceeded 
in Kerala 

Kerala whitl hid i larul of eieitin’ eniplenmcnl 
1(11 seven likli mmdavs toi Seheduled C'lstes this 
V ir has alreadv eie tied 10122 likh imneiiys till 
Ihe end of August 

Ihe achieveiiieirt in leguel tei Sehedulee' 1 ribes is 
even betlei Hie Stile hai piovided I 910 hkh 
niindnys ot work to iHni igunst the inniiil tareel 
if 50 000 Ill 111 f ns 

iKtional lliiisaiiua ol Wood Waste 

In SovKi I niem v iieuis steps hivc been liken lot 
Ilk lational ulilisuion ot w isle wood \s i lesult 
the pioduetien ot vvoevd piilieles md hbi board and 
liiiier sheets ei| plywood has increased these are 
made niiiel eeemennieil I evi instance one cubic 
metre ol wood particle beuiel the mikiny ol whieh 
eonsiinics I 5 nicties ol waste wood s rves is i 
subs itutc for almost 4 eiibie metres ot tunhci Seve 
111 b 1 ird making ficlories are now being inodvrnis 
id This will make it possible In ineie isi pioduc 
tin b\ 50 per cent 

Scientists loo issist in putting wiste wood Ip use 
hil purposes New 1 i.linie)ei s el mod fving nw ni i 
tend that make it ixissible to solidilv soft wiiod 
ind to replace oik eir ish (rec wexicl with oldei his 
bien developed TIk fimbei enterprise■. process the 
e ifirc biomass ot tree Their produets inehide 
t nnis_ extracis coleiphonv essentul oils and ccllii 
hr mice Not less iiim nin i six pet cent et th 
biomass of tices ate utilised I ven small biineKs 
and othei waste are used K mike soHvenir irtiedcs 
which ire m r^af ele’mand 
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Books 

A Practical Guide 

P ROJECT PLANMNCi, FINANCING, liVIPLE- 
MENTA1TON AND EVALUTION—wilh 
.special reference lo Ag^o-indnstrial projects, bv Dr. 
U. K. Srivastava, published by the Centre for Mana¬ 
gement in Agriculture, Indian Institute of Manage¬ 
ment, Abmcdabad, Price Rs. 125. 

India IS basicallv an agricultural coun'ir\, but agu- 
cultuic in India docs not provide cniployiucni lound 
the year. A large number of people engaged in it 
remain without gainful work lor many months in a 
ycai. Their income also remains very low I'o re¬ 
duce unemployment and underemploymeni in the 
rural sector and to raise their standard ol living, the 
Government has taken various mcasiiies under the 
Five Year Plans to piovidc moiv avenues of employ- 
incnl m the rural sector. One of the steps is the 
development of Agro-lndustrics These industries 
can play a very important role m rural dcselopmcnt 
in gcncia! and baekwaid areas in parlieul.u, fitting 
in the scheme for diversification Besides providing 
employment lo rural people, they help incicase their 
income, impiove their dictar'y intake and prevent 
c,\odus of |.•)Cople from lura) aieas to urban areas. 
Agro-industrk's also help generate demand foi o'hcr 
service iiiMitutions, agro-inputs and faim machinery. 

Realising their iiuportaiicc Government ha\e 
announced seveial incentives and have set up special 
institutions to provide linance and technical know¬ 
how. But most of the people could nut avail 
these incentives due to complicated proecdure and 
various lechnical matter. Dr. .Srivastava has come 
to thetr rescue. Flis book aim.s at providing entre- 
preneuts, project analysis and managers i.itcicsted in 
aiyo-industries with practical guidelines. He has 
made an elTort lo put together all the ease studies 
and experience, he has gamed, during the long years 
of teaching m the prestigious institute and consulting 
activities and through interaction with a Imgc group 
of managers who attended the programmes conduct¬ 
ed by the Indian Institute of Management, Ahincda- 
bad. T)ie book has actually grown out o[ the notes 
of the author, who has been teaching a course in 
management of agro-industrial projects. It incorpo¬ 
rates authoi's working cx|reriencc in the preparation 
of project reports for potential entrepreneurs and eva¬ 
luation of projects on behalf of financial institutions. 
As a result of that the book e.xp!icitly recognises the 
unique characteristics of agio-industries, like seasona- 
liiv. perishability and variability. Various concepts 
have been illustrated with ease studies drawn from 
the field. The book has been designed to cover all 
major tasks of various phases of project cycles. Tlic 
basic oricnlauon of ilic hook is micro-management 
of agro-industrial units 
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rhe book 1 $ divided in four parts. Part 1 deals 
with planning of bankable projects and covers the 
tasks from generating of project ideas to preparation 
of feasibility reports. Part 11 relates to the stradhjre 
of financial institutions. Central a'.id State iocentives 
and financing of agro-iodustrial projects. Part III 
covers the implementation of projects bo'dt in pre- 
operaiion and operational stages, monitoring, cont¬ 
rol and evaluation. Part IV deals with the aspects 
ot diversification and scanning of environment and 
opportunities for diversification and expansion. At 
the end several exhibits (author ha.s used legal lang¬ 
uage lor coinmonJv used term Appendices) have been 
added which contain information about relevant as¬ 
pects, like list of industrially backward districts in 
different Stales, incentives offered b%r Central and 
Stale Governments, types of activities directly under¬ 
taken by various Agro-Industries Corporations, Areas 
identified under different categories of Agro-industries, 
Scope for New Entrepreneurs, illustrative produc!!- 
profiles. All India and State level term lending insti¬ 
tutions etc., besides some ease studies. 

The book would be useful not only to entrepreneurs 
but also to analysts, bankers and adniini<=tralors. It 
will act as a practical guide to them all 

S. t . SMARM 4 

A Challenging Approach 

Poveriv and Famines—An Essay un Eatitlenient 
and Deprivation, by Amariya Sen; pubUshed by 
CMord University Pre.ss, Delhi; pages 257; price 
Rs. 50. 

The main focus ol the book is on the causation of 
staivaiion ni general and of famines in particular. 
While there is quite a lileraturc on how to ‘define’ 
families, one can hardly diagnose it. The tradition¬ 
al appioacb to famines that they arc caused bv n 
decline in lood availability (Food Availability Dec¬ 
line !" use Prof. Sen’s phrase), according lo the 
aullioi Is Jundamentallv defective, unsound and total¬ 
ly misleading Through case studies of various 
laniines in diftcreni parts of the world, tlie author has 
eonsincinglv dcmplislicd this geuerallv prevailing and 
accepted concept* Me has proved with concrete 
I acts that iamines can occur even when there is no 
exceptional decline in current food availability in 
the famine-stricken areas. On the other hand, there 
might be some cases when there was an increase in 
food availabiliv during the famine period. There may 
be eases of movement of food out of a famine-stricken 
area, as it happened in WoHu (Ethiopia) during 
1973-74. 

The theory also fails to explain why some groups 
had to starve while others could feed themselves ? 
Whs the impact ot famine differs from area to area 
and IS not uniform ? During thc^ Bengal famine of 
1943, people died of starvation in front of well- 
stocked food shops. This famine, according to Prof. 
Sen, was essentially a rural phenomenon, urban areas, 
especially Calcutta, saw it inainlv b the form of an 
influx of rural destitutes. After analysing numerous 
famines in different parts of the globe, the author 
concludes; whatever iliesc famines mifljit: liave been, 
they were not a AvailabBiiy IteClItre fafffiiros. 
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Kaaiiics imply slmvaUon, but tioi vke-vcrsa. Slai- 
vation is a normal feature m many parts ol the 
world. Famines can strike even when rcgulai slai- 
vation is in firm decline. Starvation no doubi imp¬ 
lies poverty, but not vice-versa, though starvation In 
the most telling aspect of poverty. It is possible for 
poverty to exist, even when no scriou'- starvation 
occurs. The term starvation and poverty are not 
unrelated, they arc associated with each i^thci hul 
neither concept subliumes the other The 
idea of poverty being a lack of minimum footl and 
shelter necessary to maintain life, according to the 
author, u based on a fundamental confusion 
Poverty, to liim. is a matter of dcorivatUin and u has 
both absolute and relative aspects 

As the traditional approach can not piovidc a ituc 
explanation of these situations, a new approach is 
called for. The author puts forward the Entitlement 
Approach Tliis approach concentrates on llic abi¬ 
lity of the people to command food ih^ougb means 
available in the society, including the use o' pro¬ 
duction possibilities, trade opportunities and other 
methods of acquiring food. It views starvation as 
resulting from a failure of an individual to be entitl¬ 
ed to commodifv bundle, including enoueh food 
A pcison’.s eiititlcmcni may collapse even without am 
chance in food ava^abilitv. if for any .^cason demand 
for his prodiici'sersicc collapses and he fails to find 
.another iob and or socird .security benefit from the 
State Viewed from entitlement angle there is noth¬ 
ing cxlrfiordinarv in the market mechanism taking 
food awav from lamine-stricken areas to ciscwlii'ic 
This approach views famines as economic disasters, 
and not as iust food crisis Even the approach that 
starvation mav be do- to the sbi'rtanc o'’ income and 
purchasing power, offers onlv a partial pictuic of cn- 
ti'ilomcnl pattern the man advantage of t'le eu- 
lillemeni apoioach rests not in siinnliciiv as such, but 
in providing .t more comiirchcnsivc account of nei- 
son’s ability to command commoditie.s In gcncr.il and 
food in parlicular 

The book has three distinct sections : Chapters 1 
to V arc devoted to the Iradiional appr(>ach, its do- 
nounciation and enunciation of entitlement approach 
Section two contains case studies of famines in diffe¬ 
rent parts of the world; the Great Bengal T'aminc of 
1943. the Ethiopian Famines of 1972-73. the famine 
of Sahel region of Africa in carlv 
1970's, and tlie Bangladesh famine of 1974. Section 
three contains four technical appendices ; Analysis 
of Exchange Entitlement, its failure, poverty measure¬ 
ment and famine mortalitv in Great Bengal Famine, 
of 1943. 

The book has been undertaken by an eminent eco¬ 
nomist, Amartya Sen, Drummouni Professor of Poli¬ 
tical Economy, AH Souls College, Oxford, for Hu- 
World Employment Programme of International 
Labour Organisation. It goes to the credit of the 
author that he has explained even technical notion in 
a simtjlc way (hat an ordinary render can follow with¬ 
out difficulty. 

This thought-provoking book can be of tnter..st 
to research scholars, administrators as well as to po¬ 


licy luakeis, as il has eeriatn atnoum ul iclcvance to 
matters of practical concern and contains a new ap¬ 
proach to the ve.xing pioblems of pnscrtv and (amines 

The book, which is an Indian rcpnnt of an earlier 
English edition, is moderately priced I he detailed 
bibliography at the end will be of immense help to 
researchers and serious students of the subieti 

S. Sharing 

1 AND REFORMS IN BIHAR 

Land Records and Agrarian Situation in Bihar : By 
Dr. M P. Pandey, Nava Prakasli, Calcutta 1980. 
pages 83 

File book, coatajiiing nine cliapier-, the report 
ol diverse seicio-cconoinic factors and features of land 
leforms based on 'the study of land records in Bihar 
Besides, it surveys the condition of the rural peasant- 
ly and agricultural labour. I he study undertaken 
sough* '.<) ascertain . causes of non-implcnientation 
ot land reforms, measures in respect of continuance 
of scmi-fcudal situation and clcvelopmental-cum- 
welfarc nicasuics taken by the government the ways 
and means to improve the condition of the weaker 
sections ol Ihc people The writci has acquitted 
himself quite creditably by dcsoiiug one full chapter 
to methodology and plan of the s'udy without which 
much of its value would have been lost With regard 
to land reforms the writer has u-ry reasonably ob- 
scivcd, “Land letornis imply not uicrclv passing of 
self-gralifying statutes and rules thereunder but also 
appropriate follow-up action (It) .irpears that 
not merely in this country but most of he develop¬ 
ing -rountrics—land reform measures have not gone 
much beyond passing fiat ot obtaining legislative 
s.inc'lion for the purpose—“(n 31). In the last 
chapter entitled ‘ConcUidinc Observ.tti-ms' thi- writer 
has given his findings, pointing oiii wl-.ci.- the shoe 
acliiallv pinch- .Apail fiom a detailed sliuh of 

records, the wiiicr has attempted to Ihrciw light on 
the condiVion ot the rural masses and agricultural 
labour, emnlovnient situation .mil nolcntialities. 
wagt-s and facilities oi disabilities alon'ivsl'li waer- 
i-arning, indebtedness maintL'nanec of l.md lerords 
with the defects having crept into and such wcighlv 
matters 

'The book is certainly a conliibiition to socio¬ 
economic study and its lay-out would serve as a basis 
for similar studies in other states of India Tables 
and Annexurcs arc informative enough The book 
is well-printed and is modeiaielv priced 

DR. T r RASTOGI 

Small Scale Industries 

\ Practical Guide In Indastrial Entrepreneurs liy 
S. B. Srivastava. published bv SItan Chand Sons. 
Daryagan], New Delhi; 1981, Pages 344; Price R.s. 55. 

Dr. .S. B. Srivastava, a scholar in applied econo¬ 
mics and managerial subject and currently the Deputy 
Director of Small Industries Development Organisa¬ 
tion fSIDO), has written this book that begins from 
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Ihc bcralcli ly cuvet a wide Rumut ol libucs involved 
m setting up small scale industries In a country 
where emphasis has uf late tended to fall on the sig¬ 
nificance of small scale sector noi only on account of 
its capacity to speed up industrialisation but also 
because of its ability ui subserve self-reliance and 
entrepreneurship among the job-seekers, whose num¬ 
ber has become legion, the book under review is 
timely and topical as it is intended to benefit a ple¬ 
thora ol prospective enlrcprcncurcs. 

As there exists a jxisitivc correlationship between 
the qimlily of enrepreneurship in a cminry and its 
socio-economic clcvelopmcnt. the book makes a mark¬ 
ed contribution lo the subject bv giving exhaustive 
wrinkles to entreprenuers In respect of the sources 
vf availability of the inputs retiuired for setting up 
and sustaining small industrial enterprises. The book 
is divided into two parts—one deals about infrastiuc- 
turc available for I'lulustrial growili and the otlur about 
the programme of assistance offered by the \arious 
agcnc es 

A painstaking efiort is made by the author to in¬ 
corporate even current trends in the .sphere of small 
scale industrial development and the enticprencurs 
who hanker after genuine details on ihis scoic would 
definitely consider this book as an inexpensive but 
indispensable vade mccum. Particulai mention needs 
to be made of the annexures that follow e.ieh chapter, 
dealing with latest official policv changes in small 
scale industries. Space devoted to rincillary indus¬ 
tries. rural artisans programme, integrated rural de¬ 
velopment. 'fRYSEM AND ISIl programmes and 
District Industries Centres (DIC's) is vc! another u.sc- 
ful addition that is likely to find favour with not only 
entrepreneurs but also academicians and general 
readers who mav be motivated bv a dedre lo know 
more about the efforts heme launched bv ilie Ciov- 
ernmcnl in promotine small scale industrial culture. 
'Ihc book IS a useful addition to ihe existing litera¬ 
ture On the subject. 

G SKINIVASAN 


(CONI'INDED FROM PAGE. 24) 

Though the National Bio-gas project has been 
formulated by Govt, of India for Ihc period 1981- 
1985 and targets have been set up for the entire 
jieriod, Ihe scheme relating to subsidy, organi/.alional 
set up. incentives, traininc piogiammcs etc. have 
been dniwn and sanctioned by the Ministiy of Atrri- 
culturc. Govt of India for vme year i e. 1981-82. 
Even for the 1981-82, the scheme was announced 
only in November 1981. The practice of formulated 
schemes relating to subsidy etc. on annual basis have 
crealed an air of uncertainty amongst the implement¬ 
ing agencies 

Instead vif concentrating the scheme in .selected 
disfric's. it would have been belter if the scheme 
is concentrated in selected talukas of all the dis¬ 
tricts so that they will have “Demonstration Effect." 

AT PRESENT THE implementbg agencies have 
appointed one supervi.sor for each district. Consider¬ 
ing the miicnifudc of the task to be cairiecl out, if 


may not be possible for one-supervisor fo tbbf -the 
entire district ai^-att<^ to h» fuftciioBS.' • 

At present the o-iBrc subsidy Ts beihg'distributed. 
by GAIC. Representatives of KVTJB and their super¬ 
visors say that as u result, there is a time-lag of 
six months to one year between completion of the 
plant and sanction of subsidy. They also feel that 
there is some delay in getting essential input,s like 
steel and cement from the Nodal Agency. 

It is estimated that only about 30 per cent 6f 
the population in the State has more than two cattle! • 
Hence family-size bio-ga,s plants cannot cover fhe 
entire population and meet the energy rec|uiremenfs 
of all. Consequently there is an urgent need to 
install community bio-gas plants, lo reap the bene¬ 
fits ol the research, it would be necessary to create 
a Research Wing in the Bio-ga.s cell in the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Forests and Cooperation, Gov- 
cmnicni of Gujarat. □ - . ‘ 


Need for Better Storage in Rural Areas , 

Rao Bircndra Singli, Ihiion Minister lor Agricul¬ 
ture and Rural Development has emphasised the 
need for propagating scientific storage in ruial areas 
to avoid ios.s ol foodgrain.s. The Minister who w'aS 
inaugurating the two-day Conference of (he Chair¬ 
men and Managing Directors of the State Warehous¬ 
ing Corporations and the Central Warehousing Cor¬ 
poration in New' Delhi recently said that by under¬ 
taking this task they will be doing a great service to 
tlie nation 

REC A.s.sisf8nce fo Nigeria and Ghana 

The Rural Electrification Corporation (REC’' is 
to assist Nigeria and Ghana in the electiification of 
their villages and Local Government Head'quartens. 

Ill Nigciia. the Corporation will provide co’isiiltan- 
cy and technical assistance to an engineering firm 
which has been awarded a contract to clecfrify 21 
local Government Headquarters in that country. The 
project IS expected to be completed within 24 
months. 

The RECf will also provide technical assistance 
to Gliana in the implementation of its rural develop¬ 
ment programme which includes village electrifica¬ 
tion, drinking water and micro-hydel projects. 

Under the protocal. various items of cquipnvent. 
including pumps, conductors, transformers, insulators 
and drilling ries of the value of Rs. 5 crores will be 
supplied to Ghana, 

In its bid to provide consultancy and technical 
assistance to developing countries, the REC has al- 
ready helped Algeria in the electrification of 400 
villages. 
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KUKAI. ROADS arc the aitencs and 
M’ins of the nation The mobility of the 
triliic tcononiv depend', on the proper 
in.iintenance ol thc^e roadi Tn the Iifth 
1‘lan, It was. proposed to link up all villages 
with a population of 1500 oi moie with 
•ill weather loads 'fill the end of March 
i'/gl 45.-17 to villages weie to he con- 
neeted hy all w'caltier roads for which the 
Mxtii Plan has providetl Rs 1164 90 croies 
Dining the Sixth Plan, all the icniaining 
■ ill.iges with a popiilalion ol 15011 .ind 
ihove .Old In 1990, 50 pet cent of the 
. >tal Txuiuher of vill.iges with a jxipiilation 
of 1000— 15000 would be connected with 

' oads. 


As we 
go ahead 
with 
20-point 
programme 


kt'CORDINC; to aiticlc 47 ol the 
t. onstitiition, impiovenient of public heidth 
is one among the primary duties of the 
cover nnicnt A strategy of preventive, 
promotive and ciiiativc approach h<is been 
adopted hy the government This target is 
.inibitiOLis and by 20fKf AD. the govern¬ 
ment proposes to .ichicve the goal of health 
for all. 

Under the revised Minimum Needs 
Piogi-imme, a trained health guide for 
every lOOti persons in villages, a sub-centre 
for evciy 5000 and a pnmaiy health centre 
for every .10,000 is t.irgclled. A programme 
foi control oi leprosy and another for 
control of preventable blindness will also 
be implemented 



As .ig.unst the target of 2.35 lakli centres 
nil the end of September 1982, 50,000 
riim.iiv health centres have been opened 
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'^praadintj 

ctliicHlioii 


Riyhl til tilucjlion is cnsliiiiu-tl in the 
DiifLlivc I’rinLipIcs ol the Mule i’olicj In 
.ill the pliins, provisnni Inis liecri nniile lur 
the spieiul of cilnc.ilioti AtxoiclinK to .Ml 
Intliii I’livsii-.il 'liiitiels lor the vc.ii 1482-8.1, 
40 l.ikh cliililien in the jnoiip <•-- 14 
\e;iis .lie to be enrollcil m selumls ;iml 
liikh .iiliills me In be m.iile litei.ile 


(■■A paiidiihj jmi'lir 
(lisirit'utiou siistcin 

I’RICf CONI KUI is .1 tliiecl ine.isiiie 
to keep pnees of esseiitinl eommoJities 
iiiitlei proper eoiiliol lbioiij;h the expan¬ 
sion <>t pnblie ilist!ibiition svslcni It is 
pioposeil to open 10.'^ lakh new fan simps 
b\ the eiiil ot M.iieh |48.^ Mobile trail 
shops will inter to iiithislii.il woikeis m 
tilt filial aie.is .iiitl the sliitleiit stiminiiniti 
Now theie aie 2 *IS lakh oiillois thioiiiih 
which the piiblie tlistnbution s>sliin is 
beiiiii opei.iteil (M the ne.iiK 1 l.ikh out¬ 
lets over tw'o lakh .lie in rin.il .iieas 



As we 
go ahead 
with 
20-point 
programme 
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THF^ PLANNING COMMISSION has fixed a target for iinpro\ement 
of living conditions of 21.20 lakh slum dwellers in the country during the 
current f^iancial year, after consultations with the States. The Central 
Goverr.mviit has provided Rs. 15 crorcs for giving incentive grants to States 
which better their approved targets. 

Reports reaching the Planning Commission reveal that four States, 
i.e.. Assam, Bihar, CItar Pradesh and Pondicherry have achieved more than 
25 of their annual target in slum improvement during the first quarter 
of the current year. Assam, which covered 5,233 slum dwellers out of its 
annual target of 13,500 titpped with 38.8';,, achievement. Performance of 
Andhra Pradesh, Haryana, Punjab and Rajasthan has been poor, being 
less than 20'’/'. Jammu & Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh, Kerala, Manipur, 
\3'esl Bengal, (ioa and Sikkim reported no progress at all. 

Though the target of providing houses for the Economically Weaker 
Sections (FIWS) in 198.3-84 has been increased to over 4.20 lakh units— 
more than double the target of 2.07 lakhs fixed the last year, the achieve¬ 
ment during the first quarter is not commensurate with (he enhanced target. 
HLDCO. which provides loans to the State Governments for EW'S housing 
under the 20-Point Programme, had sanctioned 28,515 units in nine States 
in these three months. 
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Understanding Gandhian 
Concept of economy 

Yojana Correspondent 


To comprehend the Gandhian concept of 
economy one needs delving rather deeper 
into things than drawing conclusions from the 
seamy side of life. For Gandhi human life 
cannot be divided into separate water tight 
compartments — religious, moral, political, 
economic, social, individual and collective. All 
these aspects of life react upon one another 
and to Gandhiji these looked intertwined 
ine.xtricahly. A great thinker and reformer as 
he was he .sought all his life some solid 
ba.sis for an integrated way of life. 

Yojana corre.spondent, Yunus Siddiqui has 
done an exercise to put before readers the 
contents of the Gandhian concept of economy 
firstly, in Gandhiji's own words, and also as 
others understood him—yes the stalwarts like 
Nehru, Kripalani. Gunnar Myrdal, author 
of the famous Asian Drama and Bertrand 
Russel, the great British philosopher. 

Here follows the exercise'. Editor 


Gandhian economy in his 
own words 

“Aocordinji to me the economic constitution of 
India, and for that matter of the world, should be 


such that no one under it should sulTei from want of 
food and clothing. In otlier words, evcrjbooy siiould 
be able to get sufficient work to enable him lo make 
the two ends meet. And this ideal can be universally 
realised only if the means of production of the ele¬ 
mentary necessaries of life remains in the control of 
the masses. They should be freely available to all 

as God's air and water are or ought to be.Their 

monopolisation by any country, nation or group of 
penons would be unjust. The neglect of this simple 
principle is the cause of the destitution that we wit¬ 
ness today not only in this unhappy land but in other 
parts of the world too.” 


On needs of people 

“If by advance you mean everyone having plenty 
to rat and drink and to clothe himself with, cnou^ 
to keep his mind trained and educated I should be 
satisfied. But I would not like to pack more stuffs 
into my belly than 1 can digest and more things than 
I cun usefully use.” 

“A certain degree of physical harmony and com¬ 
fort is necessary, but above a certain level it becomes 
a hindrance instead of a help. TTicrefore, the ideal 
of creating an unlimited number of wants and satis¬ 
fying them seems to be a delusion and a snare. The 
satisfaction of one's physical needs, even the intel¬ 
lectual needs of one's narrow self, must come, at a 
certain point, to a dead stop before it degenerates into 
physical and intellectual voluptuousness." Further, 
he says : “Insofar as we have made the modem 
material craze our goal, so far are we going down¬ 
hill on the path of progress. That you cannot serve 
Ood and mammon is an economic truth of the highest 

value. We have to make our choice.1 have heard 

many of our countrymen saying that we will gain 
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American wealth but avoid its methods. 1 venture 
to submit that such an attempt, if made, is fore¬ 
doomed to failure. We cannot be wise, temperate 
and furious in a moment.” 

Od degrading pauperism 

“No one has ever suggested that grinding pauperism 
can lead to any thing else than moral degradation. 
Every human being has the right to life and therefore 
to find the wherewithal to feed himself and where 
necessary to clothe and house himself. But for this 
simple performance we need no assistance Irom 
economists or their laws.” Gandhiji also lield : 

“.Nature produces enougli for our wants from 

day-to-day, and if only everybody took enough for 
himself and nothing more, there would be no paupe¬ 
rism in this world. But so long as we have got 

this inequality, so long we are thieving.” 

On spinning 

“Nobody has ever suggested that spinning can be 
a means of livelihood, except to the very' poor. It 
is intended to restore spinning to its ancient position 
as a universal industry, auxiliary to agriculture, re¬ 
sorted to by the agriculturist during those months, 
when agricultural operations are suspended ns a 

matter of course .” .Again he says, "Nobody has 

suggested that spinning should replace any wage- 
earning occupation. It has always been regarded as 
a subsidiary industry.” 

On capital intensive industry 

Whatever the mechanical age may do, it will never 
give employment to the millions whom the whole¬ 
sale introduction of power machinery' now displaces." 
Again he says . “A starving man or woman who has 
the time hanging on his or her hands will be glad to 
earn an honest anna (paise) during that time.” 


When Gandhiji was asked, “Are you against large- 
.scale production ?” he replied : “I never said that. 
The belief is one of the many superstitions about 
me,.. . Yoiur question is based upon loose news¬ 
paper reports. What I am against is large-scale pro¬ 
duction of things villagers can produce without diffi¬ 
culty.” Again, to a question about his being against 
machinery, he says : “How can 1 when 1 know that 

even this body is tlie most delicate machine?. 

What I object to is the craze for machinery, not 

machinery as such. The craze is.for ‘labour- 

saving’ machinery. Men go on saving labour till 
thousands arc vvithout work and thrown on open 
streets to die of starvation.” Again he says ; "Tlic 
supreme consideration is man. The machine should 
not make atrophied the limbs of man.” Gandhiji 
was not against all mechanised big industry. He says : 
“I do visualise electricity, ship-building, iron-works 
machin^making and the like existing side by side 
with village crafts. But the order of prec^cnce 
will be reversed. Hitherto industrialisation has been 
So planned as to destroy the villages and the village 
handicrafts. In the state of future it will subserve 
the villages and their craft. T do not believe in the 
socialist belief that the centralisation of the necessi¬ 
ties of life will conduce to the common welfare, when 
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ceatialised industries are planned and owned by the 
State.” 

On economics of political power 

“To mo political power is not an end but one of 
the mams of enabling people to better their condi¬ 
tion ill every department of life.” 

(Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi) 

Nehru reacts 

“Has our boycott of foreign cloth by khaddar 
succeeded so remarkably? Has our spinning franchise 
succeeded ? They have not but you do not hesitate 
to press them on the country and the Congress be¬ 
cause you felt, and rightly, that they would be good 
for the nation even if they did not wholly succeed.” 

On khaddar 

“I am beginning to think if wc are to wait for 
freedom till khadi becomes universal in India, we 
shall have to wait till the Greek Kalends. Khadi 
will grow slowly, and if war comes, it will grow very 
fast, but 1 do not see how freedom is coming in its 
train. As I mentioned before you, our khadi work 
is almost wholly divorced from politics and our khadi 
workers are developing a mentality which does not 
concern itself with anything outside their limited 
sphere of work. This may be good for *he work they 
do, but little can be expected from them in the politi¬ 
cal field.” 

On differences with Gandhiji 

“Reading many of >our aiticles in Young India— 
your autobiography, etc,—I have often felt how very 
different my ideals were from yours. And I have felt 
that you were very hasty in your judgements, or rather 
having arrived at certain conclusions you were over- 
eager to justify them by any scrap of evidence you 
might get.” 

On influence of Western 
industrial civilisation 

“You misjudge greatly, I think, the civilization of 
the West and attach too great an importance to its 
many failings. You have slated somewhere that 
India has nothing to learn from the West and that 
she had reached a pinnacle of wisdom in the past. 

I certainly disagree with this viewpoint and neither 
think that the so-called Ram.i Raj was very good in 
the past, nor do T want it back, 1 think that Western 
or rather industrial civilization is bound to ccmqucr 
India, may be with many changes and adaptations, 
but none the less, in the main, based on industrialism. 
You have criticized strongly the many obvious defects 
of industrialism and hardly paid any attention to its 
merits. Everybody knows these defects and the 
utopias and social theories arc meant to remove them. 
It is the opinion of most thinkers in the West that 
these defects are not due tp industrialism as such but 
to the capitalist system which is based on exploitation 
of ojbers. 1 believe you have stated that in your 
opinion there is no necessary conflict between capital 
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and labour. 1 think that under the capitalist system, 
this conflict is unavoidable.” 

Oo claims of the poor 

•‘You have advocated very elcx}ucnUy and force¬ 
fully the claims of the daridratiarayana—the poor in 
India. I do believe the remedy you have suggested 
is very helpful to them and if adopted by them in 
large numbers will relieve to some e.xteni their 
misery. But 1 doubt very much if the fundamental 
causes of poverty are touched by it. You do not 
say a word against the semi-feudal zamindari system 
wWch prevails in a great part of India or against the 
ctlpitalist exploitation of both the workers and the 
consumers.” 

Allahabad, January II. rj28 

From a photostat letter (Original in Nehru’s hand) 

Oil improving conditions of masses 

“It seems to me that if wc arc to improve the con¬ 
dition of the masses, to raise them economically and 
give them fieedom, it is inevitable that vested in¬ 
terests in India will have to give up tlicii special 
position and many ol their privileges. It is iuconcciv- 
ublc to me how the masses can rise.” 

“It is obvious that the devestinn is bound to cause 
loss to the clas.ses or groups which enjoy special pri¬ 
vileges at tiic expense of the masse:, ll is also 
obvious that the process of devesting must be as 
sjiecdy as possible to bring relief to the masses whose 
condition, as you know’, is as bad as it can well be. 
Indeed economic forces themselves arc acting with 
amazing rapidity today and breaking up the old order. 
The big zamindari and laluqdari system in the United 
Piovinces (U.P.) has largely collapsed, though it may 
be kept up for some time longer by outside agencies 
liven the condition of the zainindars is very bad 
and the peasantry of course are in a far worse pessi- 
tion.” 

(Nehru's letter to Bapu from Puoiin, September 13, 

1933.) 

Gandhi diifers with Nehru oii economic policy 

“The dilTcrcnccs between you and me appear to 
me to he so vast and radical that there seems to be 
no mcetmg-gioimd between us. I can't conceal from 
you my pief that I should lose a comrade so valiant, 
so faithful, so able and so honest as you have always 
been : but in serving a cause, comradeships have got 
111 be sacrificed. The cause must he held superior 
to all such consideiations ” 

(Bapu’s letter to Nehrn, Januarv 17, 1928) 
(A bunch of old letters) 

Oo eradication of poverty 

“Gandhi said on one occasion that it was his 
supreme ambition to wipe every tear from every eye. 
ITiat was an ambition bev'ond even his power to 
realise, for many millions of eyes have shed tears in 
India, in Asia and in the rest of the world; and 
perhaps it may never be possible completely to stop 
this unending flow of human sorrow. But it is cer¬ 


tainly possible foe us to lessen human want and 
misery and suffering; and what are politics and all 
our arguments worth if we do not have this aim in 
view.” 

(Jawaliarfail Nehru’s address st the University of 
California, U.S.A. Oct. 31. 1949). 

On firmness of Gandhi 

“The amazing thing about Gandhi was that he 
adhered, in the fullest sense, to his ideals and to his 
conception of truth; yet, he succeeded in moulding 
and moving enormous masses of human beings. He 
was not inflexible. He was very much alive to the 
necessities of the movement and he adapted hintself 
to changing circumstances. But all these adaptations 
were about secondary matters. In regard to the 
basic things, he was inflc.xiblc and firm as a rock. 
For him there was no compromise with whul he con¬ 
sidered evil.” 

(Nehru’s—^Foreword to G. D. Tendulkar's Mahatma, 
Pahalgaon, Ka.shmir. June 30, 1951). 

On big machine 

"Perhap.s sonic people miglil wonder what is the 
connection bctvvccn Gandhiji and this great factory 
(Integral Coach Factory, Pcranibur, Madras), for he 
was apparently not enamoured of gieat factories He 
thought much more of the vill.igo and the home. 
And yet, 1 feel that this idea is iliic to a basic mis¬ 
apprehension. 1 am quite sure that if it bad beer our 
good fortune to have Gaiidhiji with us today, he would 
have been glad at the opening of this factory. This 
factory, like all factories, docs not conic in the way 
of his basic desire to develop the villa.gv: industries 
and generally raise the standard of our vast rural 
and urban population. Some people take rather a 
narrow and lopsided view of GaiKllii)i. None ot us 
perhaps is fully capable of understanding ail the 
aspects of his many sided character. Wc cling to 
one or two aspects not realizing tiiat vve do not sec 

the whole of that rcinarkuhle personality.”.“I 

shall venture to say that wc cannot e'cn maintain 
our freedom and independence as a nation without 
the big factory and all that it represents. Nor in my 
opinion can there by well-being and large scale em¬ 
ployment in India, at least for a very considerable 
period to come, without widespread group of village 
iuduslrics.” 

(Nehru's Speech at the inaugurufion of prodiic- 
fioit at the Integral Coach Factory, Peram- 
buT, Madras, October 2, 1955). 

Acharya Kripalani interprets 

"Believing as he did in non-violence, he was of 
course against the physical liquidation of the capita¬ 
lists and the zamindars. Yet their exploitation had 
to end. Tliis he believed could be done it the land¬ 
lords and the capitalists acted as trustees of the poor. 
His doctrine of trusteeship has to be properly under¬ 
stood. It works in all spheres of life. The parents act 
as trustees for the children. The Government acts or 
should act as a trustee of the people. The representa- 
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tives of the people in a democracy are the trustees 
of those vdio have chosen them as meinbers of a 
legislature. Even in a dictatorship, the dictator justi¬ 
fies his arbitrary power on the ground that he is the 
trustee of the people.” 

“In placing before the nation the programme of 
khadi and village indu-stry Gandhiji did not systema¬ 
tically work out in the language of the economists 
aU the implications of his scheme. He did not write 
a learned thesis to prove the need for and the value 
of decentralised industry' in the economy of India, 
situated as it then was and is very' much even now. 
He did not discuss such profound questions as value, 
cost of production, demand, supply, etc. Rather he 
gave simple and homely reasons and example for 
his new and revolutionary ideas. He talked of the 
poverty of the masses and their enforced idleness. 
He emphasized the facts that real India lived in her 
villages. The idea of labour using as opposed to 
labour-saving techniques was not evoked out in ap¬ 
propriate technical terms, which only the learned 
could understand, appreciate and refer to, if need be, 
in their theoretical di.scassicms.” 

“To understand Gandhiji’s thought the difference 
between the possible and the ideal must be clearly 
brought out. It is this confusion of the ideal with the 
possible that provides a handle to the critics who 
speak of his being unpractical and utopian. It further 
makes his legalistic followers ri^d and fanatical. He 
would claim that what he had written or said was 
practical.” 

Gunner Myrdal eulogises the 

logic 

A noted advocate of decentralised industry in 
backward Asian countries. Swedish economisl. Dr. 
Gunner Myrdal in his' monumental book ASIAN 
DRAMA in three volumes, has advocated decentra¬ 
lized industry as best suited for India and other simi¬ 
larly situated countries. He says Indian economy 
must not follow the Western pattern and should be 
“Job-oriented.” “This was the very thine 3andhiii 
used to talk and which we here (in India) have fail¬ 
ed to follow”, said J. B. Kripalani. 

“With some important qualifications the Gandhian 
position could be given an intelligible rationale even 
in a modem context.” 

“One feature of Gandhi’s ideology, his rforification 
of self-employment—s© far ns masses of reonle in 
the villages were concerned—is still esnoiised bv al¬ 
most ev^body in independent India. In the words 
of the important Karve Report. “The principle of 
self-employment is at least as imoortant to a suc¬ 
cessful democracy, as that of self-government.”...” 

“Althougli Gandhi was not unsvmnatheti: t(>ward 
cooperative methods, he was more disposed to stress 
the virtues of self-reliant family-based handwork 


within a self-sufficient village community, and the 
same was true of others in the mainstream of pre- 
independence traditionalism." 

“Gandhil’s hostility to modern mechanised industry 
and to urbanisation docs not infect the articulate 
classes who live in Independent India with its five- 
year plans and its hope of industrialising on a large 
scale except, as we noted for a few stalwarts. Gandhi’s 
less emphasised reluctance, to see machine and mo¬ 
dern techniques introduced in the crafts also finds 
no echo today. Indeed, one purpose of the coopera¬ 
tives is now seen to be to instnict village artisans 
in the use of more efficient methods of production 
and help them acquire modest types of power-driven 
machines. One group of enthusiasts for village growth 
has also pushed the Gandhian ideal of villa'-'c self- 
sufficicnev into the background bv urging policies 
that would make it possible for village artisans to 
enter a wider market.” 

“Gandhi seems to have believed firmlv that inde¬ 
pendence in India would he swiftly followed bv a 
social and economic revolution. To him such a re¬ 
volution was inevitable.”. “Gandhi dreamt of 

the magnificent government buildings in New Delhi 
being turned into hospitals for the poor.” In the 
matter of time Gandhi was optimistic “personallv I 
am of opinion that the reform is coming sooner than 
we expect.” 

“To Gandhi a radical change in the social and 
economic order was, indeed, the meaning and essen¬ 
tial purpose of overthrowing foreign rule.” 

“In the final analysis, the expectation that inde¬ 
pendence would result in n social and economic re¬ 
volution was based on the modem western thought 
that when the people acquired the power of the bal¬ 
lot they would not permit a minority to monopolise 
the country’s wealth.” 

’ {Asian Drama)_ 

Bertrand Russell praises the 

philosophy 

“In those parts of the world in which industrialism 
is still young, the possibility of avoiding the horrors 
we have experienced still exists. India, for example, 
is traditionally a land of village communities. It 
would be a tragedy if this traditional wav of life 
were to be suddenly and violently exchanged for the 

greater evils of urlian industrialism.The rivers 

of the Himalayas should provide all the hydro-electric 
power that is needed for the gradual mechanisation 
of the village industries of India and for immeasurable 
improvement of physical well-being, without either 
the obvious disaster of industrial slump or the more 
subtle loss and degradation which results when age- 
old traditions are too rudely broken 
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Science Policy Resolution was adopted 25 
years ago. Since it is the sheet anchor of 
our development efforts, it is necessary to 
examine critically the working of this Policy. 
The author, in this article, asserts that 
whatever be the achievements, there should 
be no room for complacency. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS have passed s'nce India 
adopted the Science Policy Resolution in March 
1958. It is high time we look nto the balance sheet 
of working out this policy s ncc it is the sheet anchor 
of our development efforts. The exercise does show 
several brill ant achievements although it is neces¬ 
sary also to consider what further should be done to 
accelerate the pace of promoting science and tech¬ 
nology in the country, particularly to create a scien¬ 
tific temper among the people that of laic has been 
engaging the attention of the leaders and authorities 
from the Prime Min'ster downward. 

Science and technology had been recognised as 
a major force for economic and social change in 
Ind a right since Independence. As Pt. Nehru, the 
architect of modem Ind a, had once said, “R is 
science alone that can solve the problems of hunger 
and poverty, of insanitation and illiteracy, of super¬ 
stition, of vast resources running to waste, of a rich 
country inhabited by starving people.” 

Consequently the Science Policy Resolution of 
1958 had underscored among its obicctives, “to 
foster, proTrmte and sustain, by all atmrooriate means, 
thi* cultivation of science and scientific research, in 
all its pure, applied and educational aspects; to en¬ 
sure an adequate supplv. within the country of re¬ 
search scienfsts of the highest quality, and to recog- 
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Twenty-five years of 
science policy in India 

Aksbay Saraf 

nisc their work as an imptutant component oi the 
strength of the nation.” 

Third largest sci-tech manpower 

Following that policy, lotlay we have the third 
largest scientific and technological manpower in the 
world, nearly 2.5 millions of them. In order to 
develop modern science and technology, substantial 
resources and facilities were provided. The educa- 
t'onal opportunities in science and 'cchnology as 
well as re.scarch institutions multiplied rapidly. More 
than 100 new universit'es and institutions of higher 
learning and 2.500 coIIege.s were established in the 
past three decades and more are being added. India 
now has 107 universities, 10 'nstitutions deemed as 
universities, 67 colleees, includine five institutes of 
technology, offering advanced courses in engineer¬ 
ing, and 108 medical colleges. These annually pro¬ 
duce nearly one lakh graduates in general science. 
4.000 in anricuhurc, 18.000 in engineering and 
12.000 medicos. About 10 oer cent of them go in 
for Tjost-praduate courses. Of the nost-waduates less 
than 10 ner cent end up with the Ph. Ds In medi¬ 
cal sciences, however, neariv 25 ner cent opt for 
the advanced courses These institutions have in¬ 
creased the scientific and technical manTx>wer in 
India bv over twelve times by now from about two' 
lakhs in 19.50. 

Besides, there are ahour sixty national laboratories 
engaged m research on wide range of specific dis-' 
cinlines in add'tion to a few general nurnose labora- 
toriw where under a single roof faclities in many 
discioVnes are provided so that some important pro¬ 
tects which reouire expertise in d fferent fields and 
necessitate group working, can be conducted there 
mccessfuHv. Moreover, such eeneral-uuroose labs 
located in different zones of the country help m oro- 
vitBng scentific know-how for the over-aU develop-’ 
ment of those zones. ' 

Another indicator of the deep interest of the 
government in making science as an instrument of 
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development is the va&t inctea^e in the funds allot¬ 
ted for that purpose which have jumped from about 
rupees twenty crores during 1951-1956 to Rs. 1380 
crores duiing Fifth Plan to Rs. 3397 crores during 
the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 

EncomiiiiDs for our scientists 

The achievements of Indian scientists in the held 
of agriculture had won acclaim ail over the world. 
Achievements in space and nuclear sciences bad also 
been commendable, ihere are sprawlmg ii^usirial 
complexes producuig a wide range of capital and 
consumer goods which had been made possible by 
large number of research labs under Council of 
Sdcntilic and Industrial Research set up in 1942. 
This network of labs covers a wide spectrum of 
science, technology, engineering and biochemical 
sciences. Homi litiabha’s vision of nuclear raergy and 
advanced research in fundamental areas of science 
liad found rcal-satioii in the Tata Institute of Funda¬ 
mental Research. The Atomic Energy Commission 
had grown into a dynamic area of Indian science. 
Achievements in dcicnce science had also been some¬ 
thing to speak of creditably. 

Despite tliis briliiunt work done which can not be 
minimised even by detractors, we can not afford to 
be complacent us the task of scientific research is 
practically unlimited and there are ever new chal- 
lengt“.>. 

It is, therefore, essential that we also look into 
where we may be still wanting or where some cor- 
icelives need be appled or where we could do better 
and more. 

Goidelines 

In leccnt inuoliis there have been ideas galore on 
the important subject. There have been gatherings 
of eminent scientists to take stock of the 25 years of 
working of Sc cnee Policy Resolution, It was also 
keeping in \iew ib.s fact that tliere was a feeling that 
some new fidelities will be given at the 70th Session 
of Ihc Indian Science Congress held last January. 
The Prime Minister Mrs. Gandhi sensing it had, 
while inauguiating that session, spelt out concrete 
steps to be taken to give further impetus to science 
in the countiy and to make it yield still better re¬ 
sults for the nation. The guideline^ may be summed 
up thus : 

* To attain technology competence and self- 
rel'ance to reduce vulnerability, particularly in stra¬ 
tegic and critical areas, making the maximum use of 
iudigenouB resources. 

* Provide the maximum gainful and safsfying 
employment to all strata of society, with emphasis 
on the employment of women and weaker sections 
of society. 

♦Use traditional skills and capabilities, making 
them commercially competitive. 

* Ensuring the correct mix between the mass pro¬ 
duction technologies and productioii by the niassc.s. 


* Ensure maximum development with minimum 
capital outlay. 

* Identify obsol^ence of technology in use and 
anange modernisation of both equipment and tech¬ 
nology. 

» Develop techniques which arc internationally 
compeTtive, particularly with export potential. 

* Improve production speedily through greater 
cfliciency and fuller utilisation of existing capabili¬ 
ties and enhance quality and reliability of perfor¬ 
mance and output. 

* Reduce demands on energy, particularly energy 
from the noir-rencwablc resources. 

* Ensure hannony with the environment, preserve 
the ecological balance, and improve the quality of 
habitat. 

■‘‘Recycle waste material and make full use of by¬ 
products. 

* Fiscal incentives to promote inventions, to in¬ 
crease the use of indigenous technology, to enhance 
in-house R&D in industry. 

* To absorb and adapt imported technology. 

There will be a mix of indigenous and nrported 
technologies. However, acquis.tion from outside will 
not be at the expense of national interest. 

These points do take into consideration a large 
number of problems which had been exercising the 
minds of all thinking people. Yet, however, as Mrs. 
Gandhi herself iwintcd out on this very occasion, 
India’s problems had grown in number and complexi¬ 
ty, we .should consider some other problems as well. 

Two of tliese more pressing problems as under¬ 
scored again by the Prime Min ster are that scien¬ 
tists have not been sufficiently enthused for the 
needs of the average people and that we mast rid 
ourselves ol the colonial hangover of looking to the 
west for model. 

Brain drain 

AncAher significant problem causing concern to 
all and sundry is that of brain drain. A notable suc¬ 
cess has been achieved in persuading Indian scienti¬ 
fic and technical personnel who have gone abroad, 
to contribute to the development of Iheir ovm mother¬ 
land. TbLs is good but I personally think that this 
aspect of the problem had been too much over-cmi- 
phasised as to beemne an obsession. To me the cor¬ 
rect policy in this behalf had been convincingly and 
succinctly underlined by Mrs. Gandhi very recently 
whie giving away Sanjay Gandhi Memorial Science 
Awards when she referring to the problem of brain 
drain had said, “there is lot of ttalk about bram drain 
but very little was said about the great brains that 
were dedicated to the serv'ee of the country.” This 
policy ought to be put into practice without more 
bother about brain drain. We must see to it that 
scientists within the countiy who may be unemploy¬ 
ed get employed, those who go to other professions 
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either to seek employment or better opportunities 
should be persuaded to devote themselves to scien¬ 
tific pursuits and those who do worthwhile work in 
science should be suitably honoured and rewarded. 

1 am sure if it is done, it will induce those who had 
gone outsdc to return. Anyhow, even if they do not 
return there is no harm. 

Funding research organisations 

Another problem facing our research organisa¬ 
tions is funding them properly and their administra¬ 
tion. la that behalt Prof. C. N. R. Rao, a scientific 
advisor to the Union Cabinet has stressed that growth 
of science in the country would suffer irreparably if 
“bold choices" were not made now as to the manner 
of adminis’lering and funding the scientific research. 
Referring to the new and exciting areas of research 
which often gave r.sc to technological revolutions, 
he had said that funding agencies must respond to 
the challenge of helping the growth of talent in the 
emerging areas like genetic engineering and support 
them at the cruca! time. Dwelling on the crucial 
significance of science development in India, Prof. 
Rao had cogently said that India was making a sp^ 
cial point in the world of science that cxceUence in 
science and technology was not a wliiteinan’s mono¬ 
poly. He had, however, stressed the greater need for 
exposure, of Indian scientists to the scientific work 
being carred out in other paits of the world and 
pleaded that funding for it should be made part of 
tile support for scientific work 

Another aspect of the problem is the application 
of the management expertise to scientific alfa rs. As 
stressed in a conference of lop Indian managers re- 
cen'ily. “the professionally managed firms can pro¬ 
vide the impetus to the country to jump the chasm 
between an agriculture-dominated society, which 
India still is, and an industry-dominated one. There 
is need for the principles of management to become 
warp and woof of our industrial philosophy.” 

It is, therefore, desirable that couises on manage¬ 
ment are included at some suitable stage in the scien¬ 
tific and technological educaton at higlier levels. At 
the moment, huweiei, none of the three Institutes of 
Management in India is said to have developed the 
capability in the area of management of research in 
and development management of technology. It is 
high time that serious attent.on is paid in this behalf, 
too. 

Common Man 

It is unfortunate that scientists in India do not take 
into account common man, particularly the rtiralites. 
As pointed out abo\c even Mrs. Gandhi had to say 
that scientists d.t not seem enthused about common 
man. Besides making the scientific research elitist, 
this precipitates many other problems, too, as stres¬ 
sed by Prof. P N. Haksar, former Principal Secretary 
to the Prime M nister, at the seminar recently on 
“25 Years of Science Policy Resolution.” He had 
blamed the scientists for not being sufficiently aware 
of the .society around them. He said that the frustra¬ 
tion of the scientists grew out of their inability and 
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refusal to understand and analyse the society in whidi 
they lived. This led to brain drain, too, he maintain¬ 
ed. He said that none could deny that India of 1983 
was “very different” from that of 1947, but pointed 
Out that there were pressing problems! of increasing 
population, employmrat for them, their purchasing 
power. He also pointed out the hiatus between scien¬ 
tific research and rural countryside. 

While it is a fact that taking research to villages is 
of crucial importance in India, it must be pointed out 
that some headway has definitely been made in that 
direction, too and now not only Indian Coimcil of 
Agricultural Research but the labs under CSIR are 
also taking increasing interest in this behalf. Accord¬ 
ing to a recent reply in Rajya Sabha by Mr. Shivraj 
Patil, Minister of State for Science and Technology, 
a preliminary survey had revealved that upto the be¬ 
ginning of 1980, of the 700 rural development pro¬ 
jects bebg implemented in India 400 had science 
and technology inputs. 

One could conclude this assessment of “25 Years 
of Science Policy Resolution" with the assertion that 
achievements should not be minimised but we should 
not be complacent and must consider and solve the 
problems to accelerate the pace of scientific progress. 

□ 


Malaria 
Do You Know That 

in 1982 the incidence of malaria in India declined 
to 28 lakh cases. The Government has allocated 
Rs.lll rrorcs for antimalarial activities during 
1982-83. 

the Health Ministry of the Government of India 
has sanctioned 14 new research projects for con- | 
trol and eradication of malaria. 

above 190 crores of people forming 4t) per 
cent of the humanity, living in 102 countries, 
are at risk from malaria today. 

anopheles mosquito which transmits maiarla 
has become resistant to p^ticides and the malaria 
parasite, plasmodimn falciparum has become 
resistant to most anti-malarial drags, 

new drugs such as tetracycluies and combinations 
of sulfamidcs with pyrimethamine such as P'ansidar * 
are now available for treatment of malaria. But 
P. Falciparum is becoming resistant to them too. 

two new drugs, Mefloquine and Qinghaosu, 
arc under development by UN agencies. 

research aimed at developbig a vaccine against 
malaria is also progressing. □ 
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’/Iil’ iiulhor hus i'o\i’re(l in this article the 
thinking of JiiWaluirUilNehru over the ways 
and means of dcvelopinfi Indian economy, 
and politic(.l .set up. How deeply Nehru 
wantjed to plant the seeds of democracy and 
.socio-economic .structure is explained in this 
article. 

i'HI BARDOLI SATYAGRAHA and Champaran 
Agrarian nioNcment i:i 1920 opened Pandi'f Nehru’s 
perceptive mind to the explosive lural situation and 
the real issues of India. He eo'^sideicd Rural Deve- 
k'pmcnt the only basis for national development 
Nehru percei\ej some of the wider and de>.pei social 
'It'd ps\<■ h'logical forco', that base Influenced ihe 
people. He desired that a kind of educative spade 
woik. througli planning is ncce'ssarv. Planning was to 
a limit ‘acquisitive factor' in (he society and remove 
many of the harriers to giowth, raise the standard of 
living and expand opportunities: for growth 

When Nehru re aligned his sights towards the con¬ 
sequences of planning, he struck to cooperation in the 
sense of a plan for a “Cooperative Conunonwealth" 
and launching of “panchayathi raj", different from 
that of Mahathma Gandhis design. The whole ap¬ 
proach was foj' a living structure of society to be biult 
up on the principle of dcmocracv. 

Nehru stood strongly in favour of rapid industria¬ 
lisation to renuivc poverty with the help of modern 
technology. Through Cooperative Commonwealth he 
thought that the last man on the rung of the ladder 
will receiv'c first consideration. His idea of pancha- 
yati raj was that it would give a democratic stimu¬ 
lus conductive to the common pood of the lowest rung 
of the rural society. 


Nehru an(j rural 
development 

R. A. Hiirushothamaii 

Nehru was very clear and convinced that for iui- 
piovement of agricultuic and rural development it 
was absolutely essential to develop baNie industries It 
was the development rf the oil ii dustry that hel. cd 
to produce fertilisers on a laigc scale. He was all 
for tractOis and big machinery. He was sure that 
liowc'cr rap'd may be the giowlh of heavy indu- 
sii’.’s a Vast field will icmain open to small and 
cottage industries that will be conducive for rural 
development. The increasing lOc of electric power 
laeilitatcs the small industries and make it ccono- 
nneaUy capable of competing with large scale indu¬ 
stry. The problem of scarcity of capital and abun- 
ilancc of labour could be tackled, in his opinion, 
through the use of machinery, primaiily for absorb¬ 
ing labour. When Nehru described it he kept in 
mind the change in the status and concIiUons C lils' 
of the peasant with the thinking of “the poor pea¬ 
sant in human term.s” and to produce “a spirit of 
self-reliance" in him. He felt that industrialisation 
would open huee employment opporlunilies for (lie 
rural masses. He said that agriculture has been 
carried on for thousand ycais in India and the "oil 
has been exploited to the utmosi. Hence rapid indu¬ 
strialisation 's essential to relieve the pies-'uic on 
land, to combat poverty and rai^e standards of 
living. He was also quiet aware of the psychological 
and biological dangers of loss of contact with the 
sail as a result of industrialisation .So also the neces¬ 
sity of going back to the .soil and the village for liumnn 
survial. But he was clear that science has made it 
possible for populations to Ix; spread out and 
remain near the soil and vet enjoy all the amenities 
of modern civilisation and cultuic. 

Cooperation and rural dcvelopinent 

Nehru held, that there arc three e'scntials for an 
Indian village, namely a cooperative, a panchayat 
and a school. The Cooperative was to deal with the 
economic affairs of the village area. He desired that 
v'arkvus economic activities to be organised on u 
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cooperative basis for making it possible for all to 
be engaged m constructive work programmes and to 
benefit ftora their joint efforts, which he called 
building up of a cooperative commonwealth. 

Nehru viewed that the agricultural im¬ 
provement depends largely on the use of coopera¬ 
tive method. Each peasant gets greater resources 
from the cooperative organisation and it is easier 
for him to link agriculture with animal husbandry 
and small scale indu.stry. An integrated programme 
of improvements in agricultural sector depends on 
the progress of cooperation. 

There should be positive correlation of a high 
degree between agricultural production and employ¬ 
ment. Nehru felt the absence of this correlation will 
result in an imbalance in the society. This demands 
the introduction of cooperative principles in all 
sectors of national economy which will result in the 
reduction of disparties of income and wealth. 

Nehru’s ideology of progress through cooperative 
methods were institulionalLscd tbrou^ the service 
cooperatives established in every village and the 
cooperative farming attempted in our rural economy. 
He favoured industrial cooperatives for the village 
industrial development. He said “My outlook is to 
convulse India with the cooperative movement or 
rather with cooperation to make it, broadlv specify 
the basic activity of India in every village”. 

Panebayathi raj and rural development 

Pandit Nehru considered that the community 
dev'clopment projects are of vital importance to 
make the individual a builder of his own village 
centre. Panchayathi raj village self-govermnent— 
Nehru says, has been existing in the country as it 
amid be seen from the Shankracharva’s Nitisara—the 
science of polity. The break-up of it began under 
British rule in India. He held that Panchayathi raj is 
a solid foundation of democracy in the country and 
a powerful instrument not only in the political but 
also in the social and economic fields. It is decent¬ 
ralisation of power making every villag.' a republic 
by itself and Nehru said. “Democracy at the top 
cannot be a sucass unless it is built on this foun¬ 
dation from below". This development of pancha- 
vaihi raj bringing with it the transfer ^'f ahthority 
and responsibility is a revolution in the direction of 
democratic decentralisation. Nehru, understood that 
there could be million mistakes in the functioning 
hut what he felt important was that the villagers 


will become more self-confident and self-reliant which 
will give them a new life. This really meant to him 
“Changing rural society”. 

Panchayathi raj envisaged the entire work of the 
community devielopment throu^ thfl agencies of 
panchayats to make it a truly people’s programme 
on one side and for greater strengthening of the inst¬ 
itution of panchayats itself on the other. Production 
programmes, budgeting of finance channelising 
government assistance, building up of every type 
infrastructure for village needs are broadly the 
activities of panchayats for community develop¬ 
ment. 

Thus, Pandit Nehtu’s attempt for rural develop¬ 
ment centre around the development of panchayathi 
raj and cntrustinent of all developmental activities 
to be administered by it, in the village. The organi- 
•sation of village volunteer force and defence labour 
Bank by every' Panchayat in the light of Chine.se 
aggression has been an undisputable brain child of Mr. 
Nehru in furthering the attempts to change the face 
of rural India. 

Conclusion 

Nehru’s understanding of the rural situation could 
well be judged from what he has noted in his “Dis¬ 
covery of India”. He said, “The peasant in India 
was not the lord’s self. There was plenty of Land 
available and there was no adviantage in dispossess¬ 
ing the peasant. Thus in India there was no land¬ 
lord system, as known in the West, nor was the 
individual peasant the full owner of his patch of 
land. Both these concepts were introduced m*uch 
later by the British with disastrous re.^'ihs ’, With this 
basic clear understanding he viewed land reforms 
and desired for cooperative fanning, and collective 
fanning providing scope for small peasant farming. 
He was convina'd that the planning for cijinmon man 
on the whole and by achieving industrialisation, 
cooperativisation and nanch.iyathi raj administra- 
fi<in. changes in the political and economic stnicture 
leading to the establishment of Democratic state 
could be brought. He felt that the only remedy for 
fndia’s economic probelm which is fully rural orien¬ 
ted. was to fight for a democratic state. Hi.s appr¬ 
oach of achieving socialism was to strive for a 
democratic state from the grass roots of the villages 
He believed that this approach, for rural develop¬ 
ment which is no less than the national develop¬ 
ment, is attaining the ‘scientific socialism’. To 
picture the pi-yh Laid down by Nehru for develop¬ 
ment we could see as shown below' : 
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National housing 
policy 


Prior to the introduction of planning in 1951 
housing for all categories was generally dealt 
with by the private sector barring a few excep¬ 
tions. IVith the introduction of first five year 
plan (1951-1956) mass housing was started, 
but only for economically poorer sections of 
the .wcicty c.g., industrial workers, slum 
dwellers and plantation labour. Gradually it 
has been extended to other sections also. 


THE GROWTH OF HOUSING has unfortunately 
not kept pace with the ^owth of population and the 
gtpw'th of industrialisation, particularly in urban 
areas. 'ITic rural survey earned out by Government 
of India between October 1953 and March 1954 
revealed that about 50 per cent of rural houses had 
about 3 rooms or less for each heuse with varjing 
sizes. 

By the end of the Third five year plan (1961-1966) 
the investment had increased to Rs. 144 crores 
However, at the end of the third five year plan and 
during the fourth five year plan (1966-71) the per¬ 
centage rate of growlh of construction of housing 
•units (on basis of the family of 5 persons) was gene¬ 
rally 2.5 p.c. per annum. Whereas the percentage 
rate of population growth was around 3.5 p.c. per 
annum. The net gap since then has been steadily in¬ 
creasing. This is revealed by various sample surveys 
(urban and rural) carried out by various depart¬ 
ments of Government of India. Now housing ranks 
nearly 7th in order of priority in national planning 
for the obvious reason of shortage of funds. 

It was estimated (around 1972) that rural housing 
alone would cost 20,000 crores at the rate of 3,000 
per house for 627 lakhs of housing units (estimated 
shortage). On a slightly higher basis urban housing 
In the fourth plan alone would cost 2,7(X) crores. 


Sunil S, Toye 

All the above figures lead us to the conclusion that 
(he housino demand and supply Phenomenon docs 
not present optimistic picture. 

Indentification of Ihe iiroblcms 

The housing has two categories . 

(1) Urban housing, and 

(2) Tlic rural housing. 

Let us take a broader perspective of the causes, 
problems of each category of housing. 

1. Problems of Urban Housing 

(1) The influx of rural folks to the urban areas put 
tremendous pressure on the urban land mass This 
naturally increased the demand for housing in the 
urban areas. Quoting e.siimates by the United Nations, 
the number of people in developinc countries living 
in cities and towns of over 20,000 inhabitants would 
rise from 30 per cent in 1975 to 42 per cent in 
2000 A.D, Half will come fiom rural areas ni 
search of better employment opportunities. 

(2) I'hc rapid industrial growth of the urban areas 
attracts more population towards the cities and thus 
there is further demand for housing. 

(3) Further the problem of urban housing difleis 

from the rural housing problems, that the uiban hous¬ 
ing projects have to deal with 3 categories of hons- 
ing. J 

(a) Low' income group housing. 

(b) Middle income group housing, and 

(c) Higher income group housing 

Thus it is clear that the problem of urban hous- 
ing is of more complex nature and poses many prob¬ 
lems pertaining to each group. 

(4) Financial assistance for housing gi\’en by the 
Government is very much inadequate. 

(5) Shortage of urban land increases the price of 
land. It ultimately results in increasing the cost of 
the housing projects. 
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(6) ITie problem of shortage of cement is constant 
in the developing countries. 

Problems of rural housing 

(1) Financial resources of the rural folk arc meagre. 
So they are unable to make an investment in hous¬ 
ing. Housing IS always placed on Uic lowest rung of 
priority. Ihe growth of rural housing cannot keeji 
pace with the growtJi of population. Moreover, there 
is high occupancy latc per dwelling in sillages. 

t.2) Tceiuiical know-how available to tiic villagcis 
regarding the planning, designing and construction 
of housing is almost negligible. The rural areas are 
completclv cut off from iho latest development in 
building materials and techniques of conslmction 
I'he growth of villagCi is haphazard and unplanned 
All this give rise to unhealthy cnviroimient. 

Formulation of national housing policy 

Having taken cognizance of the problems of ur¬ 
ban and rural housing, some coneictc suggestions can 
be summed up as follows : 

(a) The policies must be based on Ihm commit¬ 
ment to achieve immmuni standards of 
decent living lor all people, (b) Housing 
has to be treated as a national obligation 
through self-help and jil umed nlilisatioii 
of all the building materials resources, 
technical services and unemployed man¬ 
power; (cj Housing should be given top 
ranking m the live years plan: (d) Homing 
should be declared an indu'tiy and adequ.ite 
assistance should be provided b> Govern¬ 
ment; (e) Financial assistance from the 
agencies like World Hank should be soiiatit 
in Older to intensify the housing activilv; 
(f) Ceiling on the urban land should be 
Mrictly Liiforeed; (g) Percentage land use 
for housing be given better priority in the 
land use proposals by the civic authorities; 
(li) Efforts should be made tv, pixnide om- 
plovmcnt to niial people in 

rural areas so as to reduce llieii in- 

ilux to urban areas. ‘Ih's will con- 
>idcrably reduce the demand for housing; 
(i) Self-help combined viHi the (ioveinment 
assistance is very suitable ,is far as the 
rural areas are eonceined Because ilieie 
is no shoilage of man power in rural areas; 
(i) Loans lor the pureli.ise iit buildiiin 
materials or the eonsliuciion of houses, 
should be liberalised. It shciiUl be ensured 
that the loans are utilisej only for Ihe 
constructivui of houses and not misused; 
fk) Building leseareh teehniques be imple¬ 
mented for optimuni use ol the space; (!) 
A belter understanding of human isettlc- 
ments problems amongst the peoples of 
tlie developimr nafiivns should bo establish¬ 
ed: and fm) Efforts should be made to otc- 
iudge the futurolow projections regarding 
the Housing demand and supplv and steps 
to implement them be taken quickly, □ 


For More Milk 

INDIA IS SELF'-SUFFICIENT in foodgiains but m 
terms of nutrition it is yet to achieve sell'-sulhciency. 
Millions of our children arc suffering from mal-nutri- 
lion. This ij due to shortage of protein-rich lood in 
tlieir diet. 

Indian efforts to increase production ot protem-iich 
food have to be based on agricultifre and the ultimate 
choice IS in moreasing milk product ion tUjjpugh cattle 
iaimuig where our crop-wastes can be used as cattle 
feed. 

Below Target 

rile country today produces 35 milhon tonnes of 
milk annually against a totaf reqiiiremem of 50 million 
tonnes. Bulk of the production is Irora the buffaloes, 
which contains more fat and less of protein as com¬ 
pared to cow's milk. 

Buffaloes take more food than cows. Ihe cost ol 
buffalo milk is comparatively higher even though our 
buffaloes are among the best in the world. 

The country has at piCsent an estimated 20 million 
buffaloes and 27 million cows. If their population is 
to be increased to acliicve the production target of 50 
million tonnes of milk, it will lequire a vorresponding 
rise in iuve.stmcnt in food land and manpower. 

High Breed (!ows 

Ihe -National Daiiv Research Institute, Karnaf in 
Haryana, has developed two high-breed varieties of 
cows popularly known as Karanswiss am! Kaianfiics. 
Under ideal eondi'ions the new breeds van prviduce 
about 3,500 to 3,700 litres ol milk per laeta'ioii. 

The two varieties have been developed by artificial 
insemination of imported semen from Switzerland and 
Holland with indigenous breeds like Shahiwal, Thar- 
parkar and Red Sindhi. 

The Lvef of e.xotic mheri'auce is maintained by 50 
per cent. The high-breed cattk' not vuilv proiiuces 
more milk but also adapts well to the ehmatic condi¬ 
tions of the country. Bulk Ixtin of such eros., biceds 
are sturdy enough io lie good draught animals. 

The average daily milk production ol the new li'gh 
breed eow is 9 5 litres a dav as against a daily avetage 
production of about 5.5 litres foi indigetivtus bleeds. 
Per cow increase in production is about W) per cent. 
They generaffy produce the first calf earlier and also 
have about 9 lacta'ions in a life time as against about 
6 lactations in the case of the local breeds. The cost 
of maintaining a high bleed eow is marginallv higher 
than that of maintaining an indigenous breetl rj 

Medical Personal Do You Know That 

India has the largest number of medical 
personnel in the developing world 

there are 7.48.71? allopaths 2.33.824 raids 
1,12.638 homeopaths, 28,737 nnani practitioners 
and 18,357 sidha vaids in the conntry today 
there are 1.50,388 nurses, 1,14,820 midwives 
and 8,648 dentists in the country 

there are 106 medical colleges, 286 Nurses 
Training Institutions. 21 nurses colleges and 
four colleges for post graduate training in nursing 

every year, those who sucoessfuly complete 
the MBBS Course is more than 12,000. 
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Lagging behind in the 
utilization of aid 

h.V. Khan 


iid-lndia Consortium tirw set up in 1958 to 
streamline the (low of foreign aid from 
individual countries and institutions in such a 
way that India’s planned economic develop¬ 
ment was not hampered due to shortage of 
Capital. Utilization of foreign aid in India has 
lagged behind the authorization of aid. or 
in short, aid is usually underutilised. 

IHE GENESIS of individual as woll as inslitulio- 
nal foreign aid may be traced back to the second 
world war when the U.S.A. came in a big way to 
rehabilitate the war devastated econom.es at her al¬ 
lies which, incidentally were also her major trading 
partners. Marshall programme was inflated io 
bring the economies of Western countric-. back on 
the track. Underdeveloped countries were neglected 
concerning their aid requirements except lending by 
the U.N. financial institutions like IBRD and IMh 
which provided help to these capital-hungry na¬ 
tions. In the mid-fiftees almost all the war ravaged 
countries of the Europe had recovered and these in 
turn, to some extend dispensed with their responsibi¬ 
lities towards developing nations and provided indi¬ 
vidual help to them. Till 1958, the flow of aid from 
the “haves” to havenots” was i.ot streamlined. Con¬ 
sequently the mounting pressure on the balance of 
payments of developing nations could not be eased. 
India faced a crisis during the last years of the Second 
Five Year Plan and in particular in 1957 economic 
problems had worsened. The pressure on the balance 
of payments of India was so mounting that the IBRD 
had to evolve a more rational system of foreign aid 
to give a leaverage to Indian and similar other edo- 


numics Keeping in view the large and a priori, in- 
i-ieasing requirements of India, IBRD made concer¬ 
ted efforts and consequently the Aid-India Consortium 
was set up in 1958 with an objective to streamline the 
flow of foreign aid from individual countries and in¬ 
stitutions in such a way that India’s planned economic 
development is not hampered dbe to shortage of capi¬ 
tal Aid India Consortium consists of Austria, Belg- 
gium. Canada, Denmark, France. West Germany.. 
Maly, Japan, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, U.K. and 
USA. as member-countries and lnlernation.iI Bank 
of Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) and 
Tnlcrnational Development Agency (IDA) as mem¬ 
ber institutions. At its annual meetings, Aid India 
Consortium evaluated and assessed performances and 
lequircments of India for its planned economic deve¬ 
lopment. 

Loans, not grants 

Foreign aid provided by the consortium is cither 
in the form of loan oi in the form of grants and in 
most of the cases loans arc advanced by the members 
of the Consortium. For instance Austria, Belgium, 
France, Italy have advanced loans rather than grants, 
l ikewise, IBRD and its affiliated institufion-lDA the 
two major contributors have made loans in most of 
the cases. Norway is an exceptional member-country 
which has given only grants during the period 1970-71 
and 1981-82. Among thirteen member—countries 
major donors arc U.S.A., U.K. Sweden, Netherlands, 
Canada and Japan which usually have made larger 
contributions as compared with the other members 
of the Consortium On the other hand. IBRD and 
IDA bridges the gap between the contributions made 
by the member-countries and India’s requirements as 
assessed by the Consortium The consolidated posi¬ 
tion of aid provided by the members of the Consor¬ 
tium is shown in the following table ; 
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COUMRY/YEAR 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1 980-81 


Austria .... 

1.' 

0 7 

2 1 

2.3 

3.2 

2 06 

2,7 

2.3 


7.9 

I 7 

Belgium 

Ui.l 

3 0 

3 6 

5.0 

6.0 

8.1 

9 0 

9 4 

9.5 

9.8 


Canada . 

58 8 

67,0 

()6.7 

70 4 

46 8 

58 7 

70.0 

48 I 

23.2 

31 5 

70.7 

Denmark. 



4 2 


41 2 

2 3 

19 (> 

.. 




France . 

•11 •) 

24 1) 

66 1 

56,2 

67 .3 

(.7 1 

74 1 

5 .1 



182 0 

V'’. Germanv 

ss -1 

SS 1 

63 3 

94 0 

115 5 

129 y 

131 8 

196 9 

153 (1 

’S’ 2 

215 2 

Italy 

6,(1 

6 0 

10 1 

13 6 



5 8 





Japan 

M 1 

Mil 1 

50.1 

96 1 

81. 1 

8/ .- 

68.9 

ni <> 

83. / 

50.7 

6l 6 

Netherland 

8 8 

10 <1 

15.8 

19 9 

29,6 

87 3 

103 5 

92 7 

85 9 

96 5 

89 8 

Norway . 

1,3 




6 0 

8 2 

10 0 





Sweden . 

18.1 

1,7 

46 7 

32 7 

54 3 

47 4 

48 1 

45 4 

50 2 

111.4 


U.K. 

85.8 

W s 

108 8 

164.6 

115 7 

241 4 

175.7 

228 3 

232 9 

284 8 


U.S.A. 

280.0 

167.2 

30 2 

22.9 

140 2 

’0.0 

93 6 

22 8 

•’9 7 

114 I 

161 S 

IBRD .... 

41 3 

4 5 0 


54.7 

128 8 

87 4 

281 8 

163 4 

227.7 

203.8 

362.2 

IDA ... . 

125.9 

334,5 

199 5 

436.6 

58’ 5 

714 1 


711.9 

1287 1 

420 6 

15.38.7 

1'otal 

759 1 

926 9 

676 2 

1069.2 

1418 4~ 

1562 0 

1099 7 

1568 0 

2271 5 


2683.7 


(99.6) (99 8) (100) (91 3) (84 8) (58 8) (85 5.> (82 7) (97 3) (86.8; (69.9) 


SOURCE : Oovcrnmeni of India : ITconoiiiii. Siir\L\—i.iriniis I'-sue-' 


I'lgure.s III parcnlhesis show the fK-uviiiagc ol ■ 
tCTnal assistance provided by the Con'-ortiiim. 

Foreign aid may be categorised as—(i) project aid; 
tied aid and (li) non-project aidjuntied aid. The aid 
provided for the specific projects or purposes is cal¬ 
led project|lit'd aid; while aid for general furpnsc.s is 
termed as non-project untied aid. The aim ol the 
receiving country has been to case the prcssuit on her 
balance of payments whereas the cause of making tied] 
untied aid, from the point of view of donor country 
is to protect her own balance of payments position. 
Donor countries usually prefer tied aids over untied 
aitls to protect their interest. Paul Streeten has ob¬ 
served, “nearly all bilateral U.S. and over half of 
bilateral U.K. aid, is wliollv or partially tied" to pur¬ 
chases in the donor country and thus the donor coun¬ 
try prefer tied aid over untied aid. 

Aid under utilised 

The process of aid-giving and aid-rccciviii", invo¬ 
lves three stages, viz, pledging, committing and dis¬ 
bursing. Each member country pledges certain ciuan- 
tum of aid keeping in view the requirements of the 
receiving country, then makes a pledge, which is us¬ 
ually influenced by other member countries. In this 
manner aid is authorised and, at this stage, divided 
between project and nonprojcct aids. The final stage 
is of disbursement of utilizaiion of aid bv the rcce'v- 
ing country. In almost all the cases, utilization of 
foreign aid in India has laeged behind the authoriza¬ 
tion of aid, or in short, aid is usallv under utilized 
as Streeten has remarked “a Characteristic of Indian 
aid was the large proportion authorised but not dis¬ 
bursed'' To overcome this problem Rao Committee 
recommended in 1064 that a larcc proportion of 
aid should be united Hut for the slow disburse¬ 
ment, receiving country is more responsible than the 
donor country as the slow disbursement is maiiilv on 
account of (i) inadequate planning, fii) faulty actions 
and fiiil failures in aggregate planning. 


Myidal’a comments rcgaidnig aid to Indu are 
note-worthy, He has commented “despite India’s 
mounting diHicultics, thcie are no signs that the rich 
countries aic getting re id.v to come forward with 

increased financial aid.whether oi not India 

receives more aid, her greater distress will put her 
under stronger pressure from the Western eoimlries, 
and paiticularly tlie United Slates, lo abandon her 
etforts to realise a socialisi pattern of society’’. His 
remark is valid for all the time to come that “My 
serious criticism of bilateral aid programmes, however, 
is their sucepiibility to political influences, whether 
overt or otherwise’’. 


Extension programme 

1 lie National Daiiy Research Institute has now em¬ 
barked upon a progiamine of extension. It has adopted 
32 villages around Karnal. An integrated approach for 
production of milk along with ciops has been introduced 
in these villai'cs Shamgarli is one such village. 

Situated at a disiancc rf about 10 kilometres from 
Kainal the Institute adopted the village in 1976. It 
has a population of 4,300 of wiiieh 79 per cent arc 
landless, marginal and small farmeis. The extension 
programmes are being carried out through a chain of 
dairy coopetalives known as ‘Dairy 'Vikas Kendras’. 
These Kendras piovide infrastructural I'acvlilies for milk 
production and faeifities for sale of their products 
profitably by eliminating the middle man 

By 1990. the country’s popula'ion will be about 800 
million. To provide them 200 giams of milk per head 
daily, 64 million tonnes of milk will be required 
annually. Thus the country has to increase its milk 
production by another 30 million tonnes. Even with 
growing buffalo milk production the country needs an 
additional 12 million high breed cows to achieve the 
taigct This calls for a massive programme of artificial 
inseminalTon H 
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French inland water¬ 
ways : lessons for 

India 


Kven the nature ami flow eharae- 

teristies nf rivers ami the topography ^w■y 
greatly between India and France, there are 
many common factors in the river systems 
of both these eountrics. The author, who 
visited recently important river ports, and 
inland navigation systems, writes of his 
impicssions in this article. 


A .' WiJ k lOL’R t'l France icccnily cn- 

abJiDi; d 'vj.jit lo ihi (ollowmg important river port'' 
and inland nasigation .system afforded to obtain an 
overall pictuic of Inland Waterways Development which 
took plate in 1 raiite over the last few decades; Port 
dc Paris and Inland Navigation in Seine Rivei basin, 
Inland Waterways W rks dt Andrezy, Poit Antononic 
dc Paris at Lnnay, Riwr port of Rouen. Port of 
Lille. Strasbourg, sinp-litt inclined plane technique. 
Lyon, Expose on opeiation and surv'cy of Rhone 
River, Avignon, Rhonc-Fos Canal system, Port Atito- 
nome de Marscilles-Fos. Beziers—visit to a water 
slope, Bordeaux Port and Nice. This included the 
latest system of ‘Ship-lift inclined plane technique’ 
and the ‘water slope technique' which are now mak¬ 
ing the traditional lock system obsolete. Even though 
the nature and flow charactcrisitcs of rivers and the 
topography vary greatly between India and France, 
there arc many common factors in the river systems 
of both these countries which need to be studied in 
d^th. The rivers of FrancTe are by and large calm 
with very slow current. Before drawing conclusions 
which may be relevant for India, it would be worth- 


K.M. Balasubramanian 

while to see in brief how the waterways have developed 
in France. 

Inland waterways of France 

A.s in India, inland waterways in France occupies 
a relalisicly modest position m the democstic transport 
network, t he navigable waterways in France is about 
b.'iOO kms. of which 2000 kins, are fully canalised. 
In 1982 inland waterways in France transported 10 
billion tonne kms. which represented 7.5 per cent of 
the total traffic in terms of tonne kms. carried. Com¬ 
paratively railway traffic during 1982 amounted to 
58 billion tonne kms. in France. Howe\cr, compared 
to India, the share of inland waterways in France is 
substantial but compaicd to other Euiopcan count- 
ric\ the share is modest. In Netherlands, it was 57 
pci cent and in Belgium and West Germany, the 
sliaie of waterways were 19 per cent and 25 per cent 
respectively. In FTance the commodities carried by 
inland waterways include bulk construction materials 
(25 per cent), farm pioducc and foodstuffs (24 per 
cent), petroleum products (17 per cent), coal (19 
per cent) and misc, items like fertilizer-;, chemicals, 
automobiles etc. (15 per cent). It is thus seen that 
tlic important commodity transported is t|)c bulk 
construction materials. Waterways arc mainly u«cd 
to carry goods for which facilities exist for handling 
large quantities with reasonable cfticicncv and least 
cost. I’hesc facilities include liquid pumping, conveyor 
belts for coal etc. River ports in France arc fully 
equipped with modern gadgets to o|x-rate big container 
ships. However, the recent recession in the world 
eoonomy has affected adversely the inland waterways 
transport in France also. Tlie traffic showed a decline 
in 1982 compared to 1974. The drop in traffic was 
very significant. From 1974 to 1982. the traffic in 
construction materials dropped by 44 per cent and in 
jiclroleum products this amounted to 39 per cent. 
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Advantages ol i.W.T. arc identified lu Prance in 
llic following fields; 

(a) low cost. 

(b) low energy consumption. 

(c) increased activities of sea-ports. 

fdl iclief of congestion on otlici modes ot 
transport. 

(cj small impact on tlie cnviroiiiiiciU. 

Ill view of the above faciors, Prance started to p| 0 - 
vidc a very high priority for development ot I.W.T. 
in the Plan. 

One ot the major lactors which mllueiiced the 
successful development of inland waterways in France 
was llie effort on the part ot the Government of 
France to introduce integrated development of river 
basins by a .single agency. From a study of Rouen 
liver basin, it was found that entrusliug the function 
of integrated development of river basin to a single 
agency achieved maximum benctits with minimum 
costs. For example the Campaign Natioiialc De- 
Rhone (CNR) is responsible for taking up multi¬ 
purpose schemes in Rouen river basin including con¬ 
struction of ports, canals, power houses, protection 
of environment etc. A distance of 400kra. in this 
river has been developed by this Company (from Lyon 
to Fos near Marscilla) fO| navigational purpose. The 
provision of multi-modal transport facilities near 
river ports encouraged setting up of industrial estates 
complexes in and around river ports. All these ports 
arc well connected by railways and roads also. 

In the field of latest techniques introduced in, 
France, the technique of ‘water-slope’ is worth men¬ 
tioning. Its salient features are indicated below 

In December 1981, the French Ministry of Trans- 
jxirt decided, after tender and competition, the con 
struction of a new operational walcrslopc in place of 
traditional locks. 

The work Is undei construclioii at PONSLRAN- 
NBS and wi/l be completed duiing summer 198.'!, The 
difference in level at FONSFRANNES is only 13.6 
m. which is nearly the lowest value for which the 
walcrslopc is cheaper than lock. 

It is ajitieipalcil that for rise ol .SI) ni. vvateislope 
will cost half 'ilie pi ice ol locks 

Hereunder is a short description of the Foiweran- 
iics walcrslopc. Ihe 272 m. long inclined flucm has 
a gradient of 5 per cent and the total length of the 
work readies 400 ni. from upper end to lower end. 

I he moving wedge of watei enables a boat 38..S m. 
long .S,5 m. large and 2 2 m deep to travel up and 
down the water slope. Four to six pleasure boats will 
be pcrmittal to travel up and down at Ihe .same time. 

The yearly tiafhc is anticipated to reach 5000 
commercial boats and 12000 pleasure boats (with a 
peak of 20 per hour duiing summer time). 

Die self motoring shield consists of a powered 
gantry crane pushing a sealing plate. 


The design takes into account the experience gained 
during the lO years* operation of Nontech Waterslope 
and the recent progress in motoring heavy loads. 

The Indian scenario 

The share of inland waterways transport in the 
lota] transport in the country is quite negligible. In 
the emerging energy situation, tlie role of inland water 
transport assumed very great importance. In view of 
this, the National Transport Policy Committee stres¬ 
sed the need to encourage this mode of transport and 
the Planning Commission incorporated the main 
recommendations of this Committee in the Sixth Plan 
Document. Recently the Haldia-f arraka-Allahabad 
stretch of waterways has been declared as a national 
waterways. The Central Government will be re.spon- 
sible for development and maintenance of National 
Waterways. Inland waterways is the cheapest mode 
of transport lor long and short distances provided the 
points of origin and destination are located on the 
water front and no transhipment is involved. 

Ihe conimeicial history of India indicates flouri¬ 
shing inland water transport from 17th Century 
onwards. However, the mechanical propulsion in 
India started in the year 1823. 

The introduction of railways and extension of 
road network, somewhat hindered the growth of water¬ 
ways though all the three modes of traji.sport hav# to 
supplement each other. However, again with the co¬ 
mmencement of the planned economic development 
of India after Independence, inland water transport 
has received attention of the government and the 
various Five Year Plans included schemes for develop¬ 
ment ot this mode of transport. The total navigable 
waterways in India is estimated at about 15,(K)0 kms. 
However, only negligible portkm of this length has been 
made navigable in recent years. Even though the DVC 
lelt bank main canal .system was de.signed for naviga¬ 
tion. nothing has been done in this direction so far. 
I.W.T. is used only in the eastern region of the 
country by Centra] Inland Water Transport Corpora¬ 
tion which carries a freight traffic of about 2 mill, 
tonnes to the north eastern states. Through an invest¬ 
ment of about Rs. 35 crores in CIWTC, its carrying 
capacity is expected to go up to 5 mill, tonnes by end 
of this Plan. The schemes include acquisition of ves¬ 
sels and modernisation of Rajabagan dockyard. 

Hovvever, potential for trallic exist in other areas 
also viz, Narbada river etc. 

Lessons to be drawn from the French 

experience 

Developmciu of waterways in an isolated fashion 
without an integrated development of the river basin 
is likely to prove to be futile. In France it was seen 
that along the river route, industrial estates were set 
up with power plants to supply power. The coal for 
the power plants arc carried by the inland waterways 
and the finished products from the industrial estates 
are also carried through the waterways. In some of ffie 
major river ports like Ruen. Lyan and Strasbourg, 
the river ports are provided with imilti-modal trans- 
poll facilities like railways, roads and IWT. It was 

(Contd. on page 27) 
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yin oasis in the desert! Yes. 7 his is the story, 
a success story oj a rural dairy development 
project implemented by the joint endeavour 
of the Dairy Department of the Govern¬ 
ment oj Bihar and the Tata Steel Rural 
Development Society, sponsored by TISCO, 
Jamshedpur. It is, perhaps, the only sucessjul 
dairy project in Eastern India with cent per 
cent bank return. 

UU- VILLAGES under study (Kolebiia region) 
which arc 20 to 30 k.M.s away from Jamshedpur 
notified area on both the sides of Tata-Saraikcla road 
under the Saraikela Gamharia blocks which come 
under the Singhbhum district of Bihar State, The 
Kolabira region suffers from absence of irrigation 
fadhlies, erratic distribution of rainfall average 40 
to 45", eroded and undulating fields, low soil ferti¬ 
lity, high level of sol erosion, frequent crop failures, 
small and marginal land holdings, general shortage 
of fuel and fodder. All these factors have kept this 
region most backward. 

In this area people of various tribes and castes 
are residing. Santhal, Bhumij and Bhuia are the 
three major sects of the tribal community. Besides 
this, Mahtos are in very good numbers and Kuinhar, 
Surhi, Brahmin, Goldsmith and Lohar also reside 
in this area. The scheduled tribes constitute 26 per¬ 
cent of the total population. Althougli the block is 
very near to Jamshedpur industrial town, the literacy 
rate is very poor. 

Demograph> 

For presenting this paper the investigators have 
surveyed 50 families and the total population comes 
Jo 30], of which male population is 167 which is 
55.48 per cent of I he total population and female 
population is 134 which is 44.52 per cent out of the 


An oasis in the desert 

Navin C. Samaiyar 
and Birendra Kr. Cbaudhury 

total population surveyed 106 persons are literate of 
which 2 persons are graduate, three undergraduate 
and nine arc inaliiculate. The total cattle strength 
of this area is 733 of which average animal per family 
comes to 14.66. 

Occupation 

Ihc people ot this area do not have an aptitude 
for doing service, instead they do prefer doing agri¬ 
culture and labour work. Only a handful of people 
work in the industrial bell of Jamshedpur. The crop¬ 
ping pattern is very much raonocropping as yet. A 
majority ot working class arc under utilised during 
the lean season and also due to lack of adequate en- 
l>loyment and diversification of occupation. The 
participation of labour torce or a working hand is 
strictly confined to working in other’s agriculture 
field and scllmg firewood being brought from jungles 
which arc fast depleting. Agiiculturc pattern is still 
traditional, age old and primitive available local cot¬ 
tage industries arc pottery. Biri making is vanishing 
fast because of higli production cost and low market 
potentialities bes des the highly restrictive state 
government excise policies which act as restrictive 
factor to Jhe small units. Exploitation of the home 
labour force at the hands of the owners of stone cru¬ 
shers is operating in this area. 1 here is an commercial 
bank in Ihc region a.s yet, the absence of w'hich have 
prevented fuelling external money as a primary in¬ 
put for productive avenues and business. It has also 
tibstained the local mass from developing a habit 
of thriftness. 

Since July ’80 the dairy project is lunning \eiy 
successfully in the area, having good momentary 
return with practically zero gestation period. It has 
lured the villagers to come out in extremely good 
number for taking up thi.s doing pio|cct as their pri¬ 
mary occupation. 

Selection of dairy villages 

The dream ul while revolution started with Dr 
B. B. Mukheijee. Dist Dairy Extension Officer, Dairy 
I'xicnsioti Lhiil fjainslicclpiir). Government of Bihar 
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who is having enough practical experience to his 
credit. He started moving in Ihe villages in June 
1979 with the sole idea to benefit the rural mass, he 
selected interior villages. In the beginning he select¬ 
ed two villages Hanthitanr and Dhatkid'h and in 
July ‘80 the first batch of 20 milch animal (Buffaloes) 
were given to 20 families and with this started new 
era of forming an oasis in the desert. 

New era of cooperation 

Fortunately the 'Jala Steel Rural Development 
Society (TSRDSJ, which is a wing of TISCO, J.nm- 
shedpur installed a field centre at Kohibira and 
adopted 10 villages for raising the general living 
standard of the people living in this area. The 
T.S.R.D.S. started development works in the fields 
of agriculture and crop extension, cottage and sil- 
lage industries, animal husbandry, civil engineer¬ 
ing, community, forestry, horticulture, marketing 
general development and welfare activities—Dairy 
deptt. Government of Bihar—^when Dr. Mukherjee 
D.D.E.O. Government of Bihar approached the then 
Hon. Secretary' of the Society Dr. S.M. Mehra, Exe¬ 
cutive Olliccr. '11 SCO who became ready for extend¬ 
ing all possible helps on behalf of the society for 
smooth running of the proposed Dairy project. The 
Bank of India, Circuit House branch. Jamshedpur 
also became ready for investing bank money on loan 
for the dairy project after being assured of marketing 
of milk from Dr. Mehra. 

'1 his dairy project scheme materialised with the 
joint efforts of Bank of India C.H. Branch, Jamshed¬ 
pur which provided the major finance towards pur¬ 
chase of alf the buffaloes. Dairy Development exten¬ 
sion deptt. Government of Bihar provided a subsidy 
of Rs. 1000. 

Purchase of each animal to marginal farmers. 
Rs. 1.500-for SC's and ST's, Contribution of TSRDS 
to this project—ISRDS wliich initiated the scheme 
with one dairy expert, Dr. A. Kumar and piovided 
free veterinary transportation and marketing faciF- 
ties ensuing prompt payments both to the villagcrcs 
and the bank. The milk is being purchased by TISCO 
dairy at the rate of Rs. 3.25 per litre in '/he milk 
van twice a day in the morning and evening from 
Kolabira centre of TSRDS 

At present seven Milk Cimpeiative Societies aie 
functioning smoothlv the membership sTcnglh ot 
which is 203 and the total number of buffaloes are 
329 of which 229 arc milch animals and 100 animals 
arc dry animals till Feb., ‘82. Out of 203 members 
the S.'T. representation is 28 which comes to 13.79 
per cent. The S.T. representation is likely to become 
more in the near future. 

Marketing of milk 

The milk is purchased by TISCO dairy through 
TSRDS (which provides transportation only) at 
Kolabira centre of TSRDS after getting it tested by 
a milk tester. 'Ilie milk with minimum 6 per cent fat 
is only entertained and tlie milk having less than 
6 per cent fat is being rejected. Milk ot all the so¬ 
cieties arc being tested separately. For making llie 


necessary payments to the farmers a dairy assistant 
is there whose duty is to make payment thrice a 
month i.c. on every' 5th, 15th and 25th of every 
month. 50 per cent amount is being deposited with 
the bank and the rest amount is being drawn by the 
Secretary of each Milk Cooperative Society which is 
later on distributed among all the members of tlic 
respective .society. 

For this vciy purpo.se TSRDS has a rolling fund 
of Rs. 3 lakh.s of its own from which it pays to the 
Milk Cooperative Societies every ten days and to the 
Bank once every month while TISCO Dairy pays 
the price of milk once every three months to TSRDS. 
The monetary ffpw has so beautifully been stream¬ 
lined by TSRDS that the bank recovery is cent per 
cent with no dctaiillcr. It is perhaps the only bank 
financed project in India where recovery is 100 per 
cent. 

On the treatment .side, every month natural ser¬ 
vice prcgency diagaosis confirmed cases, aborted 
cases, treatment cases and vaccination cases 
(F.M.D.) arc regularly done. Since there has been 
no milk tradition previously in this area, artificial in¬ 
semination and natural service facilities arc being 
done rather slowly with a certain degree of caution 

With increase in demand for milk in recent times 
and the consequent commercialisation of milk pro¬ 
duction, the population of huffalocs has increased 
greatly. It signifies that Indian farmers consider buffa¬ 
loes to be superior milk producers to cattle, wher¬ 
ever the regional topography suited 

'1 he prevalent category ot cattle owner m this 
area live close to subsistence level and therefpre do 
not have the necessary working capital to feed then 
milch animals according to their requirements on the 
one hand. On the other hand, since their cropping 
patterns arc highly related to the consumption pattern 
of their households, they arc unable to spare suffi¬ 
cient land for growing green fodder. According to 
the dairy expert of T.S.R.D.S. the price which pro- 
duccis currently get for their milk is unrcmuncra- 
live to attract investments m modern inputs to in¬ 
crease milk production. Insurance companies arc 
providing cattle insurance services and the premiem 
payable by small and marginal farmers of this area 
arc being sub.sidiscd by the government. 

Suiumary 

This area has become a holy place for those who 
wish to start similar dairy project in their respective 
areas. Many distinguished persons visited this place. 
Mr. J. R. D, Tata. Chairman TISCO. during his visit 
to the Kolabira ccntic complimented this dairy pro¬ 
ject for the fine work done and desired that per dav 
milk production in this area should go up to 10,000 
litres. The T.S.R.S.D. is trying its level best to 
achieve the new target as early as possible with the 
jiclivc support (if the other two parties of this project 
namely. Dairy Unit of the Governmenf of Bihar and 
Bank of India, 
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Are successful techno¬ 
logies harmful for 
the environment ? 

B. K. Roy 


If is extremely mcessary to consider the 
outcome of successes of technologies before 
they are adopted in India either by deve¬ 
loping them within tiu country or pur¬ 
chasing them from vendors who project only 
the since CSC s without letting you know the 
cons'cepiencesfollowing these successes. 

THE ENVIRONMENT made up of tlic layer of 
air above the surface of the caith and water and 
soil on the surface of the earth is the habitat of man 
as it is for all other living things. Like any other 
living organism man has to depend for his life on 
his environment. He receives his basic necessities of 
water, oxygen, food and shelter from it. However, 
man is not just an animal that requires wafci, brea¬ 
thes air, gathers food and seeks shelter for living. 
His demands are more and ever-increasing and by 
using his intelligence to meet his demands, he draws 
resources from the environment far in escess of 
those needed for his physical maintenance. This is 
freely being done in developed countries and to a 
lesser extent in developing counliics. this extension 
of the Stress on environment by man is a direct 
consequence of the success of technologies at his 
command. Developing countries arc actively ti-j'ing 
to exploit the environment to achieve hi.eher level of 
living standards, by using the technologies available 
to them. Achievement of their goal is and will be 
thus conditioned by their success with the techno¬ 
logies. 

Powerful influence 

Technologies powerfully amplify the influence of 
human beings on the environment. Prehistoric man 
took from the atmosphere oxygen needed onh' 
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for respiration, whereas a modem man consumes 
far greater amount of oxygen to support fires, power 
plants, and industrial and chemical processes. The 
carbon dioxide produced in the process is said to 
have altered its concentration in air. 

Apart from the amplincatuiu of such natural pro¬ 
cesses in the environment, technology has introduc¬ 
ed totally nevv substances into it. Man-made radio 
isotopes, a wide array of synthetic materials as 
plastics, insecticides, herbicides and chemical ferti¬ 
lisers and many other substances have entered the 
environment and have considerably infltienced 
and altered it. This process is increasing with pas¬ 
sage of time. 


Great public concern 

The collective change in the character of environ¬ 
ment produced by human activitv has in recent years 
became a great public concern. The issue besides be¬ 
coming intense in advanced countries, has became one 
of global importance. Public interest in recent 
changes in environment and its degradation has lar¬ 
gely been motivated by concern with the icsultant 
assault on the senses and on bodily functions, and 
to le.sser degree on certain economic values. More 
Fundamental i.s the question of how the dctcrioia- 
lion of the environment affects the resources in the 
environment in which human beings and the human 
.societies depend for their survival. The clfec's can 
be in the form of depletion of resources or erosion 
of their quality or both. F.nvirotimcntal issues how¬ 
ever have started influencing a number of economic 
parameters like international trade practices and 
growing importance of multinationals. 

•Something seems to have gone wrong in the re¬ 
lationship between technology and environment The 
growing deterioration of all a.spects of environment, 
air. water and soil to name a few important 
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ones, the proliferating problems of urban environ¬ 
ment and such other aspects indicate that an urgent 
lesson regarding distortions in the relationship has 
to be learnt, Ais these problems due to failure of 
the technologies? 

An earlier view was iliai >‘iiviroimiciil dciciiuia- 
tion was due to some relatively minor faults in our 
technolo^es—like the li\,ck of adequate scrubbing 
facilities on smoke stacks, insuHicicnt sewage treat¬ 
ment or absence of fume tiaps on motor car exhausts. 
However, there is evidence to show (hat the deterior¬ 
ation now experienced are not so much due to mi¬ 
nor faults but are rather due to major successes in 
the application of technology. 

Success creates problems 

A big part of the present day water pollution 
problem is caused by the success of the sewage dis¬ 
posal technology, wherever i( is done, and iioi due 
to the inadequacy in it. The present sewage treat¬ 
ment plants arc designed to relieve the biirdcn of 
organic wastes on the self-purifying biological sys¬ 
tem of surface waters by convertino these wastes to 
inorganic products, supposedly innoruous. 1'hc treat¬ 
ment process U successful in achieving this aim. 
The system creates problems when the inorganic 
products are themselves recoiivci ted to organic ma¬ 
terials by the green plants which participate in the 
acquatic biological system and thus the initiid aim 
of the treatment process is fuistratcd. 

In modern agricultural practice, large quantities 
of inorganic fertilisers are being used as major in¬ 
puts, to replenish the dwindling natural level of plant 
nutrients in soil. The feitiliscrs do greatly increase 
the immediate crop yields, but at the same time the 
impoverishment of soil organic matter, by altering 
the physical character of the soil specially porosity 
of oxygen, sharpely reduces the efficiency by which 
the added fertiliser is taken up by the crop. As a 
re.suU, unused nitrogenous fertiliser drains out of 
soil into lakes and rivers, where it causes overgrowths 
of green plants resulting in organic pollution of the 
water. At certain places nitrates arc added to the 
water system by the effluents from sewage treat¬ 
ment plants which add to the problems of plant 
growths. The net effect is that the self-purifying 
capacity of a wafer system like a river or a lake is 
greatly reduced 

Air pollution 

The problem of air pollution due to motor car ex¬ 
haust gas is well known The problem is acute In 
cities specially in metropolises The problem origi¬ 
nates with the production of oxides of nitrogen, 
sulphur dioxide and carbon monoxide Of these, the 
problems of oxides of nitrouen and carbon mono¬ 
xide are mainly due to the de.sicn of the engine and 
those of sulphur dioxide due to the composition of 
the fuel. Released into air. oxides of nifroeen. after 
ab.sorption of sunlight, react with waste hydrocarbon 
fuel to produce the noxious constitutents of ‘smog'. 
This is a direct outcome of the technological improve¬ 
ment in petrol engines n.amelv the development of 
the modern high compression engines. Such engines 
operate at higher temperatures than older ones. At 


these high temperatures, the oxygen and nitrogen of 
the air are taken into the engine where they tend to 
combine rapidly and produce oxides of nitrogen. In 
the air these oxides readily get converted into ni¬ 
trates and pollute the air. Rain and snow wash these 
nitrates down to soil or water courses. 1 hus the emer¬ 
gence of a new and successful technology—the mod¬ 
em petrol engine is responsible for the ‘smog’ prob¬ 
lem and partly for water and land pollution problems. 
(Sometimes a little sulphur dioxide contamination 
may also improve the soil quality). 

Earlier a boon, now a corse 

The modern insecticides and pesticides like the 
DDT, which were once taken as a great boon to 
humanity for helping in killing plant insects or di¬ 
sease vectors arc now taken as hazards for the en¬ 
vironment. DDT has been found to kill birds, fishes 
and some useful insects and spoiling the environ¬ 
ment in the process. Certain properties of DDT like 
its solubility in liquids, have been found to help in 
gelling it into the food chains. Its persistent nature 
makes DDT accumulate in living organisms. The 
net result is one of disturbing the balance of an 
ecosystem and in certain cases destroying it. Tlie 
problem seems to have become so enormous that 
certain countries have banned the use of DDT. 

Thus certain cnvironincnlal pollution cases arise 
not because of inadequacies but of the very success 
of technologies in arriving at the goals they are ex¬ 
pected to reach. A modern sewage treatment plant 
causes alga! overgrowths and resultant pollution, 
because it produces nutrients it is designed to do 
Nitrogentnis fertilisers result in drainage of nitrate 
pollution into streams and lakes only because they 
succeed in raising the nutrient level of soils. The 
high compression petrol engines create nitrate pollu¬ 
tion because they successfully meet the design cri¬ 
terion that is development of high level of power. 
Insecticides kill birds, fish and useful insects h«cau.se 
they are successful in being absorbed„J>y insects and 
killing them, a job they arc intended to perform. 

Chain reaction 

An initial choice of a new technology often gives 
rise to problems as in a chain reaction. Once the tech¬ 
nology of the petrol engine became dominated by the 
aim "of achieving high power, tetraethyl load was 
introduced to smooth out the knock in the high 
powered cylinder explosions. This resulted in spread¬ 
ing of lead into environment The problem has rea¬ 
ched such proportions that a school of thinking has 
started growing which favours a total ban on using 
lead in petrol. Choice of internal combustion engine 
over external combustion engine as a higher power 
source in automobile has resulted in the production 
of carbon monoxide. Thus often a highly uraifad 
single minded approach to a technological develop¬ 
ment for immediate purpose leads to a blind alley. 
Would (he situation have remained better in certain 
respects had the technologies not been successful to 
this extent ? Probably the answer is ‘yes’. But with¬ 
out them man would also have not get the benefits 
and comforts he has now. The technologies are thus 

(Contd. on page 25) 
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The riirol enipluynicnt and farm foreslry 
play vital role in rural construction work. 
The author, who has been working in a remote 
tribal area for over two decades, in this 
article, hus urged the philanthropic orga¬ 
nisations, etc. to adopt villages for income 
generating projects. 


IHL MANGO PLANT (Mungifira ituhca, L.) Ji. 
ti) be <'ne oi ihc airspwious planls, in Indian 
culture as there is not a single Hindu ceremony wliich 
Is being pciloiined in absence of the leaves of this ever 
gicen plant. The plant is originally native of India and 
IS familar with the Indian cultuic prior to Ramayana 
and Mahabhaiata. Irre.spoJtive of soil types and cli¬ 
matic conditions it is observed throughout the country, 
on plains a.s well as in forests, either in cultivated form 
or in a wn'd form. A seedling germinates from a 
ihrovvn-out mango stone, grow luxuriantly and vigo¬ 
rously. 'Ihe water which it receives during rainy season 
is adequate ior its natural growth. 

Ihe lUtiugo plant has got prestigious status in Indian 
culture not Isecausc of its delicious fruits or sacred 
leaves; but its valuable muftifarious contribution for 
a mankind. Its llowers, fruits, seeds, leaves, bark and 
roots are all useful to cure the different types of 
diseases and as such the mango may be second to none 
in Ayurveda. NutntionalJy llie fruit is veiy rich and 
plays vital lole in malnutritional problems in a rural 
area. It piomotcs various agro-industries and provide 
riiraf employment based on fruit preservation. \'aluablc 
oil is extracted from the kernals and seeds also serve 
as a best cattle feed. Within a short perioc!, the best 
type of timlicr is obtained from it which acts as a 
subs'itutc tor teak. An old mango plant having deep 
root sys'eni raise up the level of underground water- 
table of the area arid therefore an experienced farmci 
prefers a spot for digging well nearby old mango tree 
to procure assured water supply. The mango tree is 
the only so far proven plant which could minimize the 


A hut under a tree 

Mohaii Bari 

hazard of atmospheric poflution lliat the entire world 
is facing as that has threatened the existence of human 
luce. 

Application of low cost technology 

Inspite of various uses aiul economical' impoitauces. 
the divine plant has been totalJy neglected from the 
point of rural economy and rural reconstruction. In 
general^ naturally grown plant bears fruits of an in¬ 
terior type and do not stand in commercial market. 
However, quality fiuits fetch fantasUc price in i'ocal as 
'veil as in foreign markets. An application of a low- 
cod technology, based on local resources available, in 
rural development programme is the need of the pre¬ 
sent day. A low cost technology like side-grafting 
technique can be easily applied to upgrade local mango 
trees into quality mango plants. The unique and un¬ 
believing examples are prevailing nearby th._' Krishi 
X'lgyan Kendra. Kosbad Hill in Maharashtra where the 
landless tribal agi cultural labourer annually earn 
Rs. 1.500 to Rs. 2,000 from an upgraded mango tree, 
planted nearby his hut. The number of such tribal 
labourers may be meagre but the fact reveals the 
potentiality of a raiiiled mango plant in a rural 
economy. 

Fveii a landlc'iS agiicultural labourer who lias no 
o'her propertiy than a thatched hut with limited land 
can plant at least one mango plant, nearby a hut, With¬ 
out extra care, tree preads or grows over a hut and 
one cun easily earn atidilional income of Rs. 2,000 per 
year. Is it a small amount? At the onset of monsoon, 
one or 'iwo piis of 60x60x60 cms. may be dug up close 
to a hut. Pits are to be properly filled up with compost 
and fertile soil and two to tliiee marmostones of any 
variety may be planted in each pit. Rain water will 
assit in germination and its further growth. Atten¬ 
tion may be paid ki pioteel these secsllimis from the 
stray cattle and goats. Without any special precaifion. 
naturally grown plant may attain 15 cms. cirih within 
two years which is a standard si/e for operating for 
side grafting. A naturally raised plant possesses well 
developed and established root system which can easily 
withstand to anv dioughf or water stress condition. To 
ixploit the well developed root system, flic country 

(Contd. on page No. 25) 
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A Case Study 


Child beggars in Patna 


Our readiness to give alms has encouraged 
beggary. It is hightinie that we stopped en¬ 
suring prosperity for ourselves in next birth 
by giving a Jew coins to beggars. IVe 
should try to rehabilitate these unj'ortunate 
persons. This requires much more than a 
Jew coins, it requires organised ejfort. 


ABOL1 IWO-l'lUHS of the coiriUry^ popula- 
have been one of giving alms to individuals as they 
come to our door. It i.s because of his, that even 
alter passing Bihar Prevention of Beggary Act of 1951, 
tlic system is in vogue and we have faded to arouse 
pubhc opinion against the existence of this pathological 
state of aliair. 

Beggais are divided and sub-divided luio various 
groups. Hence child beggary is also divided and sub¬ 
divided on various bases. 'I’hey may be fully or par¬ 
tially. jilnsically and mentally defective, diseased, able 
IxHiied. religious minded, employed, semi-employed, or 
completely unemployed. This classification is neither 
exhaustive nor complete, because each type of beggar 
implies several sub-dis isions however, it i-. somewhat 
helpful in as much as it gives an idea ol h, complexity 
of the problem. These child beggais are below the age 
of fifteen years and roughly constitute about 15 per 
cent of the country’s total beggar population. Hence 
the ehikl beggary is a more acute and alaiming issue 
and exists both in rural and urban settings and needs 
national attention. 

This problem can only be solver! when we have a 
eomprehciisivc and .scientific knowledge of the probfcm. 
I'his can only be possible when we study them em- 
pcrically and intensively. From this point of view case 
.studies of 50 such child beggais weie prepared in 
Patna urban area. For that matter a closed as well as' 
an open-ended interview .schedule and inlerview guide 
was utilised which covered and questions related to 
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tlicir socio-economic background, reasons of becoming 
lieggars, way ol file, boarding and lodging 
problems, soiuccs of entertainment, etc. Such 
beggars were mostly traced near cinema houses, reli¬ 
gious places, 1 ail way stations, bus stands and other 
busy public places. They were from all castes but 
ipajority of them were from low and scheduled castes. 
Some of them had no knowledge of their caste alDlia- 
lion. Of these 50 beggars 25 were physically sound, 
12 wcic physically handicapped, five were blind and 
eight weic mentally ill. 19 were Irora villages. 14 had 
neither of their father nor mothei alive, nine had only 
mother alive, three had only father alive and only 24 
children had both their father as well as mother alive. 
Of these, seven boys liad llicir paicnts fully or p,irtiaily 
physically handicapped and were cngaged in the same 
profession. The children beg only to assi.st parents in 
Ixgging. So far as their educational status is concerned, 
majorilj’ ol them have never seen any school, although 
six of them were literate and could wri'e incomplete, 
sentences. Their income varies from person to person. 

Part-time beggars 

Pan tunc beggars and those who arc handicapped 
earn more than the others. While the average rate of 
earning in case of former is Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 in case of 
latter it is below Rs. 3. Besides having begging as the 
main occupation the pait-timcrs are also engaged in 
slice shining, collection of waste papers on roads, sale 
of ncvvspapcis and biscuits in the morning hours, clean¬ 
ing ol piivate motor veliicles and so on. Those who 
arc physically fit move from station to station, but 
those who ate physically unfit, usually sit at a particular 
place. Althougli there is no hard and fast rule among 
them, they do not like to cross the area of their begging 
and distuib others. These beggars are also sometimes 
engaged in selling cinema tickets in blackmarket. Three 
out of 50 were also pick-pockets. The finding reveals 
that sonic of the child beggars are also sexually ex¬ 
ploited by so-called sadhus and sardars. They have 
also such relationship with their friends wthin the 
group. Majority of them take their bafh once a week. 
They wear dirty and torn dresses and half of their body 
is usually nak^. 
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Deprivation in varions forms 

They are also the victim of malnutrition. Their main 
■food is sattu and maize bread which they obtain from 
the thelawalas. Those who cook food lor themselves 
and parents also take very unhygienic food. Shelter is a 
great problem for them particularly during winter and 
rainy seasons. Most ot them have to live on railway 
platform, bus stand and foot jxiths. A group of child 
bcggais fro.n a particular bus depot of Patna reported 
that they have to give a fixed amount to the concerned 
constable who allows them to take shelter under the 
shed of a bus depot in the night. The condition of 
child beggars, who live with their mother, taiher ot 
parents, is also far from satisfactory. They liavc con¬ 
structed very .small houses in some of the. areas of 
Patna with roofs only four feet high. They can not 
stand inside these mud huts. The present drive of state 
government lor beautifying Patna has led to demolition 
of their houses. Majority of these child beggars smoke 
bidi, and also consume toddy, tobacco, etc for enler- 
lainmcnt they depend on cinema, engage in ganibling, 
playcards etc. 

Reasons behind begging 

Aflhougli tlie icasons behind begging varie.s from 
beggar to begaar. some of the major reasons which we 
came across were (a) Inability of their parents to 
maintain them fb) Sudden death of their mother early 
in tjieir life and maltreatment by their stepmother, 
fc) Usual beating and torture by their f.Uher|unclc 
in a drunken mocKl. (d) I-ure of a city life, (e) Poor 
earnings from part-tmic activities, (f) Lack of educa¬ 
tional facilities, (gt Lack of employincnl opportunities, 
(h) Physical and mcn'al dis.ibi!ity! (j) Pliy.sical|mental 
disability of their nearest kins and rcspoiisibifity to 
maintain them and many others The finding in case of 
immigrated child K'ggars from \illages in the same 
generation or in th6 previous generation rcvc.ils tha* 
because of the loss of agricultural employment in 
the villages, there has been an increase in the number 
of beggars both in towns and in the countryside. This 
is open secret that for several decades the number of 
landless workers, deprived of subsistence from the land 
hat, been steadily increasing. When these fandless 
labour migrate to urban areas, most of them fail to get 
gainful employment. Hence some of them work as 
earth-diggers, road-mciiders, domestic servants, rick¬ 
shaw pullers, coolies, etc. in the market. Others take 
to beggary for their survival. Unfortunately children of 
beggars take to beggary mostly. In response to the 
question majorifv of the physically handicapped child- 
beggars were resigned to their fate. But those children 
who are physically fit, observed that if any other alter¬ 
native for maintenance of their disabled parents is 
provided to them, they can give up beggary 

Solution 

Tlic problem of these rmfortunate child beggars 
deserves special consideration, svmpathv and speedy 
action. Since it is a socio-economic reliirious and legal 
problem, it is Hgh time for govemmentr philanthropic 
and voluntary organizations, social workers, thinkers, 
and society as a whole to provide some suitable alter¬ 
native to them, so that they may be saved from becom¬ 
ing delinquent and criminal. For that matter it is' better 


to rehabilitate and educate them rather than provide 
relief and punishment to them. If these altcrnafivos are 
provided to them, this problem of malnutrition, infec¬ 
tious diseases, insanitary living condition, etc. wi.l 
automatically be removed. 

There should be community level approach lo start 
dormitory type residential schools where liesidcs Ircc 
education, they should be provided free food, heal'h 
facilities, clothes, and emotional support. They should 
be given vocational training to make some materia! 
goods like, soap, rope, basket, dolls and many others. 
All this can not work, unless and untif a comnuiniiy 
level approach is made. Similarly we should change 
the traditional attitude towards beggars that, tlicy 
should not be turned away from our homes without 
taking alms. We should not give anything to individual 
beggars directly. This facilitates beggary. Hence we 
sliould donate only to those institutions which will run 
the centres of their maintenance and rehabilitation. □ 
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plant is converted into superior one by way of simple 
technique known as side grafting. 

Technique not unknown 

The side grafting technique is known to tribals foi 
generations and thus it is not new to them. However, 
the science is old and the method is new. In the 
month of August or September, the country plants 
liaving minimum 15 cms. girth or above are to be side 
grafted to convert them into desired variety by using 
twigs of desired plant. ITic technique is very simple 
and can be acquired at any agricultural institute. The 
grafted branches may s'art fruiting within three years 
anil if may be a huge tree within eight years when it 
will not produce less than 1,000 quality frmts per year. 

The philanthropic organizations, university students 
particinating in rural development work should adopt 
(he villages considering a family as a unit and launch 
a massive campaign for the entire village for such 
income generating, self replicating and long lasting pro¬ 
ject. Tt is obvious that “A hut under a Tree” programme 
mav bring the rural economy, rural health, riiral hy- 
picne, rural employment, drv and horticulture and 
social forestry under one bmbrella which mav inspire 
or motivate the poorest of the poor to stand on his 
own feet. D 


(Contd. from page 22) 

necessarv—only the evils have to be controlled The 
iob wall be much easier in India where the modem 
technolo^es have yet to get a Him foothold than in 
an advanced country. It is extremely necessarv to 
consider the outcome of successes of fechnolopics 
before they are adonVd in Ind’a cither hv devclonin<» 
them within the country or purcliasinn (hem from ven¬ 
dors who proiect only the successes without letting you 
know the consequences following these successes. These 
have to be judeed against the prevailing local con¬ 
ditions on one hand, and the pressing requirements 
of the people on the other. For example, should the 
people be allowed to die of malaria by abandoning, 
use of DDT because it is a source of pollution ? □ 
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ABOU r rWO-FlFTHs of the country’s popula¬ 
tion of 68 crores arc children. Thcj form the most 
important national resource for human development, 
t’hild Welfare pnd Development has, therefore, been 
aca)rdcd the highest priority in social welfare. The 
Ministry of Social Welfare is responsible“Tbr overall 
policy and coordination of child development. It, also, 
implements several social welfare programmes. Child 
Wcllan- and Development activities of the .Ministry 
are indicated below :— 

National Policy for Children 

1. The National Policy for Children adopted by 
tlie Oovcrmiieiit of India in August 1974 describes 
cbi'drcii as the nation’s 'lup cmely important asset. It 
also enjoins that (heir nurture and solicitude are 
oiir responsibility. It provides guidelines to the Minis- 
triesIDepartmcnts of the Central Government, State 
Governments and other agencies for an integrated ap- 
pioacli to child development. 

2. As provided under the Policy, there is a Na¬ 
tional Children's Board under the presidentship of 
the Prime Minister to provide a focus and a foduni 
to ensure cxMitinuous planning, review and coordina¬ 
tion o'' all the essential services for the children. The 
National Policy for Children also envi'-ages State! 
Union Territory Children’s Boards. All the States and 
Union Territories, except Himachal Pradesh and 
Chandigarh have established such Children’s Boards. 

National Children’s Fund 

3. One of the projects that emerged during the ob¬ 
servance of the International Year of the Child, 1979 
was the constitution of the National Children’s Flind 
to finance activities of the voluntary organisations, 
to implement programmes for the welfare of children. 
p''rticu'arlv, of pre-school age. The Fund was con¬ 
stituted on 2 March, 1979 under the Charitable En¬ 
dowments Act, The corpus of the Fund was created 
by the donation of a sum of Rupees one lakh from 
the Ministry of Social Welfare. The income of the 
Fund is being augmented by donations from the pub¬ 
lic. corporate bodies, public sector undertakings and 


Child development 
and nutrition 

sale of lYC Seals. An amount of Rs. 1.07 crore stands 
credited to the Fund as in December 1982, 

Integrated Child Development Services 

1. The scheme of Integrated Child Development 
Services (ICDS) aims at providing a package of sup¬ 
plementary nutrition, immunisation, health check-'up, 
and referral services to children below six years of 
age and expectant]nursing mothers, noii-fonnal pic- 
school education to chifdicn, and nutrition and health 
c.lucation to women so that cvciy child in die project 
area could have a reasonable oppoilunitv ol survival 
and develop into a useful mcnibci of soeie!\. (he 
projects arc being taken up in selected Rlrcks in the 
most disadvantaged backwa d rural-tribal areas and 
urban slums. 

2. ITic programme was taken up on an experimen¬ 
tal basis in 33 project areas during 1975-76. The 
programme was expand-d by the additien of 67 pro- 
jc-’ts in 1978-79. 50 projects in 1979-8*^. 50 pro¬ 
jects in 1980-81 and 100 projects in 198'-82 It has 
been dcc'dcd to launch 320 ad litional proje ts dur¬ 
ing 1982 83. I.x5cation of all tic c projc.ts has smee 
been finalised in consultation with State Govermnentsj 
UTs Adm nistration. Of the 620 proiccts sanc' ion- 
ed. 336 arc in rural areas, 190 in tribal areas and 
94 in urban shims. Under Point 15 of the New 
20-Point Programme, the scheme is being expanded 
coii'iderably with 380 projects proposed for 1983-84, 
thereby raisinc the tot^l number of such projects to 
1,000. All these pro'ects will be fully operati.nal 
by the end of 1984-85 and will provide supplemen¬ 
tary nutrition to 60 lakhs children, immunisation to 
145 lakhs children and pre-school education to 30 
lakhs children 

3. The objectives of the scheme arc ;— 

(i) to improve the nutritional and health .s'a- 
tus of children in the age group of 0—6; 

I'm) to lay the foundations for proper psycho¬ 
logical. physical and social development of 
the child; 
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(iii) to reduce the iiipidence of mortality, mor¬ 
bidity, mainUtrltion and school drop-out; 

(iv) to achie\e effective coordination of policy 
and implementation amonpt the various 
departments to promote child development; 
and 

(v) to enhance the capability of the mother 
throu^ proper nutrition and health educa¬ 
tion and to look after the normal health 
and nutritional need of the child. 

4. 'rhe focal point for the delivery of the IC'DS 
package of services is an Anganwadi in every village, 
'rhe Anganwadi is run by an Anganwadi worker who 
is invariably a lady from the local community, She 
is assisted by a helper. The work of Anganwadi 
workers is ^supervised by Mukya Sevikas. A Child 
Development Project Officer (CDPO) is directly iii- 
charge of each ICDS project. Health infrastructure 
in the project area is strengthened by adding on^ 
Medical Officer, Lady Health Visitor and ndStional 
Auxiliary' Nurse-Midwife 'to increase the number 
of Primary Health Sub-Centres to one for a unit of 
5,000 population. The expenditure on the addi¬ 
tional health infrastructure Sor projects sanctioned 
dpto 1981-82 was borne by the Ministry of Social 
Wdfare. The expenditure on such infrastructure for 
projects sanctioned from 1982-83 will be borne by 
this Ministry for those located in urban slums and 
by the Ministry of Health and Family Welfare for 
those located in rural and tribal areas. 

5. The scheme places great reliance on the involve¬ 
ment of voluntary agencies, community participation 
and coordination of efforts of different Ministriesj 
Departments and organisations at all levels. Coor¬ 
dination committees have been set up at Central. 
State, District and Project levels. 

6. By October 1982, 20,152 Anganwadi centres 
started functioning in 225 projects, from whom de¬ 
tailed monthly progress reports are being rcceiv*- 
ed. As per reports received fron 17,038 centres, 
supplementary nutrition was being provided to 
10,62,195 children in the age-group 0—6 years and 
to 2,73,072 expectant and nursing mothers; 5,94,818 
children were receiving pre-schooT education. 

7. The All India Institute of Medical Sciences, 
New Delhi, (AIIMS) and througli it, the Medical 
Colleges, have been associated in the programme for 
undertaking detailed survey of health and rititritional 
status of children and mothers, and orientation of 
medical and para-medical staff in the I(T>S concept. 
Base-line and repeat surveys conducted by the 
A.I.I.M.S. and Medical Colleges have shown that 
there has been considerable improvement in the uti¬ 
lisation of supplementary nutrition, Vitamin ‘A’, Iron 
and Folic acid and immunisation among all the 
beneffeiartes—pre-school, children and expectant and 
nursing mothers, thus leading to improvement in 
their health and nutritional status. Even pre-school 
child below 3 years of age showed marked im|»ove- 
raent in coverage by all these rervices. 
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8. According to the existing system, monitoring 
of health and nutrition aspects, training and orien¬ 
tation of medical and para-medlcal staff, and perio¬ 
dic surveys and evaluation of ICDS programme are 
being carried out through medical consultants drawn 
from the Medical ColIege|local health infrastructure 
for each ICE^ Project. With the expansion of the 
programme, it has been decided to adopt a new ap¬ 
proach for carrying out these activities. According 
to the new approach, there will be separate consul¬ 
tants for training surveys and research in addition to 
State Coordinators and Senior Advisers. Each pro¬ 
ject will have an ICDS Adviser from the District 
Health Staff, apart from the training of para medical 
staff and monitoring of the p'ogrammes 

9. Takmg adv'aniagc of the ICDS model, certain 
State Governments have started similar projects in 
tlic State Sector. 13 


(Continued fiom page 18) 

usual to sec transportation ol automobilles in big 
barges thro'ugh the rivers to the sea ports for exports. 
It is essential to create effective demand for IWTj 

Like-wise, in our country also there is need to set 
up small scale industries or other industrial complexes 
along the river routes. Setting up of power plants to 
supply power to these industries wil also generate cola 
traffic. Introduction of latest handling equipments 
for container traffic in the river ports to be ^veloped 
will also give a boost to inland water transport in 
this country. All this will involve a very substantial 
investment. However, compared to the low cost per 
unit and the saving of energy’ at national level, the 
inland water transport in this country deserves this 
substential investment. Hydrographic studies in major 
rivers should be undertaken to assess the nevigation 
potentital and investment level needed to make them 
navigable. 

It may also be mentioned that the ‘water-slope’ 
technique may provide an answer in tackling the pro¬ 
blem of bland water transport from lower level 
caqals to higher level canals. The Garland Canal 
project now in the conceptual stage may have to 
consider incorporation of these latest techniques, 
since the system of ‘locks* is becoming obsolete in 
modem, navigation networks. □ 


CORRIGENDUM 

In Yoiana issue of November 1—15, 1983, in the 
article ‘Development of Small Scale Industries in 
^enth Plan’ by S. B. Chavan on pa<»c 4. column 2, 
line three of para 2, the figures “Over Rs. 7,000 
crores” may please be read as “Rs. 37,000 crores”. 

The cnor is regretted—^Editor. 
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You and your health 


i 


Epilepsy; 
Facts about fits 


T/wrc are nearly five million people suffering 
from epilepsy in our country. IVrong beliefs 
about epilepsy have harmful effect on pa¬ 
tients if they are not given timely treatment. 
IVrong diagnosis has made several patients 
doomed for ever. In this article, the author 
has explained facts about fits, the correct 
diagnosis and the rehabilitation of epileptic 
patients. 


EPILEPSY Is a definite and one of ihe commo¬ 
nest neurological diseases. Epilepsy occur* in all 
parts of the world. Epilepsy affects people of all 
ages and botli sexes without any discrimination of 
caste, colour or creed. The prevalence rate i-. 4-5 
per thousand, and the incidence pei year is 0.3 to 
0.7 per thousand. The incidence is higher in child¬ 
ren. There may be at least five million people with 
epilepsy in our ccAintry. Of these 30,000 to 35,000 
are in Delhi. 

False beliefs 

I'alsc beliefs about epilepsy prevail even today in 
our soicty, both rural and urban, and among educat¬ 
ed and uneducated. A large section of our people 
still believe that epilepsy is caused due to the evil 
:’pirit, madness, wickedness, punisluncnt from god 
and godcss etc. Religious rituals are perforn^, 
bodily injuries are infiicted and sacred threads are 
used to let out the evil s^ffrlt. Peo|de used old 
lorn sjioe, onion etc, tor controlling fits. Metalic 
rings and tabiz are used to cure epilepsy. Hic fact 
is that there is no truth whatsoever in these assump- 


Or. M.C. Maheshwari 

tions. These do more harm by delaying the treat¬ 
ment, and subsequent .poor response to drug be¬ 
sides hardship and cruelty to the patient. 

Epilepsy is an electrical discharge ot a group of 
brain cells. When this discharge becomes excessive 
and recurrent it leads to epilepsy. The niauifesta- 
tions that occur in fit depends upon what part or 
parts of the brain are involved in the initiation and 
spread of the electrical discharge. The words epile¬ 
psy and seizure should be differentiated. The term 
epilepsy should not be used until and unless the sei¬ 
zures arc two or more. Convulsion is the motor 
manifestation of epilepsy and is the most apparent 
evidence. Other manifestations like sensory pheno¬ 
menon, psychic disturbances, impaired consciousness 
etc. may not be appreciated by a common man. Fit 
ih a general English word for epilepsy. Fits are of 
scseral tj-pes, but the common man is usually aware 
of one type : the meat dramatic and frequent one is 
called crondmal scizlurc. 


Tvro major groups 

Fits are divided into two major groups ; primary 
or idiopathic, and secondary or symptomatic. In the 
idiopathic type there is no obvious demonstrable 
cause. Symptomatic epilepsies are secondary to 
underlying brain lesions like trauma, infection, hae¬ 
morrhage or tumour. Fit can be induced in any 
individual by electrical or chemical or physical means. 
This Is not called epil^sy. In the primary epilep¬ 
sies there is genetica% determined iow sdzure thres¬ 
hold. This means the stimulation which produces 
seizure in the epileptics will not produce seizure in 
non-cpileptic persons. When stimulation is increas¬ 
ed further to a particular level it can produce seizure 
in non-epileptic persons. Seizure threshold bi fur¬ 
ther lowered in infant^ and childhood due to imma¬ 
ture brain, and that is whv seizures are more fre- 
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quest iq infancy and childhood. Incidence is fur¬ 
ther increased if the brain growth is retarded. Growth 
of the brain is rapid in first 2-3 years of life. The 
rapully growing brain is more susceptible to diseases. 
Seizures in inuncy may arrest or retard the further 
bram aowth or may cause damage. This may lead 
to epilepsy in adults, aqd, therefore, 8\ich seizures 
should be prevented and treated in iidancy and child¬ 
hood. In the symptomatic group, whatever may be 
the types of lesions, and induce similar cellular 
changes, resulting iq similar outward expression of 
electrical discharge and epilepsy. 

Seizure 

The low seizure threshold in primary epilepsies is 
prcsiuned to be due to biochemical defect on cn in¬ 
herited basis. The mode of inheritance is not clear 
but the familiar incidence is undisputed in some epile¬ 
psies like in febrile convulsions. 

A seiziure has got three phases : preictal, ictal and 
postical. For the diagnosis it is not of importance 
what occurs during the fit. However the importance 
lies in what happeqs before or after the fit. It is 
very useful for the treating doctor to see the fit him¬ 
self for correct diagnosis. Unfortunately, this 
happens very rarely. Thus the accuracy of diagno¬ 
sis completely lies in the hands of the relatives and 
friends who have witnessed the fit. Therefore, de¬ 
tailed observations and correct descriptions are the 
whole 'crux for the correct diagnosis. It may be 
advisable to refrain from labelling someone epileptic, 
when you arc in doubt or on filmslv and unauthentic 
grounds. Taking detailed history is time consuming 
but is worth as the diaenosic entirely de¬ 
pends on it. Once a wrong diagnosis Is made the 
patient is doomed fbr the whole life. It is estimated 
that 15 to 20 per cent of the patients referred to spe¬ 
cial clinics are non-epileptic. Thus one of the mafor 
duties of special centres is to take off epilepsy label 
from non-cpilcptic patients. This is not always easy 
and may require at times the help of very advanced 
techqological equipments. 

EEG not dependable 

After having established the diagnosis of epilepsv 
one should try to know the type of epilepsy and 
underlying cause. Clinical description, examination, 
EEG _ (Elcctro-cnccphaloeraphvl nnd other relevant 
investigations arc necessary. The treating doctor 
has to decide to what extent the individual patient 
should be investigated. In the majority of cases 
the jnve«tieations do not help bevond a particular 
point, EEG may reveal the type of fit and may 
guide the therepy. However, one should never de¬ 
pend on EEG for making a diagnosis of epflepsy. 
EEG may be normal in a patient with epilepsy while 
it may be abnormal in a normal person. 

There have been definite advances iq the treatment 
of epilepsy. Many new and cffectivte drugs have 
been fbrmulated. One should use the appropriate 
drugs for the different types of epilepsy. Monother¬ 
apy (bso of a single drug) should bo tried first. Re¬ 
gular follow-up is essential to moiytor the therapy. 
Monitoring the flood-drug level is useful in some 


cases for better management. Regularity and con¬ 
tinuous intake of drug is most important. Epilepsy 
is controlled by drugs but is qot cured. Howeypr, 
about 60 per cent may not require drugs for the 
whole life. Surgical treatment is required for a very 
small number of cases. 

For people with epilepsies, there arc ,umc limita¬ 
tions in driving, swimming, cooking and climbing 
mountains etc. Lot of prejudices exist and society 
shdold do something to get rid of these. The persons 
with epilepsy should be allowed to study, play and 
work normally. They should be allow'd to take- 
family responsibility of married life. Most of the 
people with epilepsies today have a great chance to 
lead a reasonably normal I’fc H 

(Based on u public lecture at the 
All India Institute of Medical 
Sciences, New Delhi.) 


PM accords top priority for cleanliness 

THE PRIME MINISTER. Snit. Indira Gandhi, has 
called for cleanliness as the first priority. On the occa¬ 
sion of the Annual General Mcetine of All India 
Council of Mayors held at Ahincdabad recently, the 
following message was sent by the Prime Minister;— 

“The unprecedented expansion qf our cities in the 
past few decadus has brought in its wake 
innumerable problems' of urban planning and 
development. The proliferation of slums is an 
ugly aspect of industrial development. 

Much damage has already been done throi^h 
haphazard growth and construction activi^. 
We must think of ways in which our cities 
can be made more pleasant for their inbaH- 
lantg and a better reflection of our country’s 
heritage. Cleanliness' is the first priority. 
Citizens must develop a sense of pride in their 
environment." 

FM on preservation of wild life 

IN CONNECTION with the Wild Tafe Week ce’e- 
brations. Prime Minister, Sbrimati Indira Gandhi has 
said in a message: 

“India’s philosophy has always been one of respect 
for all livine creatures, so all fife has flou¬ 
rished in our country Wc have bad great 
numbers and vast varictv in our forests and 
wild life. IThis Tends colour and distinction to 
the national scene. 

Unhappily, pre.ssurcs of modernisation linked with 
an unprecedented erowth in population have 
diluted many of those values which we had 
held sacred The rapid depletion soccics of 
animals and plants has been an unfortunate 
result. As we strive towards revivine the 
former greatness of our country, it becomes 
essential to reawaken our regard for living 
things and to propagate it all over the world. 
The destruction of any form of life affects 
the human race itself.” 
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Science & Technology 

Notes 


Treasures from the Deep 

While science in India has been soaring upwards 
to explore the mysteries of space, it has also been 
delving into deep sea to conseivc the mineral 
wealth. C.S.1JI. took a step forward in this direo 
tion when samples of the metals extracted from the 
po]y>metallic nodules found cm, the sea-bed were 
recently presented to the Prime Minister, Shrimati 
Indira Gandhi, by the CSIR Director-General, Dr. 
G. S. Sidhu. These samples were of copper, nickel 
and cobalt, which were extracted by the R^oiul 
Research Laboratory at Bhubaneshwar, one the 
C.S.I.R. laboratories. The polymetaBic nodules are 
widely distributed in ocean basins at depths, ex¬ 
ceeding five kilometres. It is estimated that there 
are 1.7 to 3 trillion tonnes of such nodules distribut¬ 
ed mainly in the Pacific and Indian Ocean basins. 
In comparison with land-based ores, they oontlin 
higher quant.lies of manganese, nickel, copper and 
cobalt. The nodules were picked up from the ocean 
bed for the first time by the P. V. Gavasbani, the 
research sfesscl of the National Institute of Oceano¬ 
graphy at Gon. CSIR has been entrusted by the 
Department of Ocean Development with the task of 
exploration and exploitation of polymetallic nodules. 
Following this, the first exploration of the Indian 
Ocean for locating the prime deposits of the nodules 
was completed in less than four months. 

CSIR Technology for Manganese Plant 

A Pa"»-Sinterine Pilot-Plant for Manganc'^e ore, 
with a canacitv of 50 tonnes per day. bas been set 
up in Andhra Pradesh, based on the process and de¬ 
sign-engineering of the Regional Research Labora¬ 
tory CRRL). Bhubaneswar. The Sinter, produced 
during the trial runs, has been found to be very well 
suited for producing ferro-manganese. 

A Unit of this plant will be able to utilise 15.000 
tonnes a vear oc manganese ore fines worth about 
Rs. 60 lakhs, which at present remains unutilised. 
The plant has been put-up by Ferro Alloys Corpora¬ 
tion Ltd., at Shreeramnagar in Andhra Pradesh. 

RRL, Bbuhaneswar, a CSIR laboratory, had ear¬ 
lier set up an iron ore pansinterinc plant of 60 
tonnes per day at Kalinca Iron Works fan under¬ 
taking of the Industrial Corporation of Orissa), Bar- 
bil. 

The expertise developed bv RRL, Bhnbane«wai, 
can bn usnd for setting un bigger sin*ering ilwiits for 
utilisation of the ore fines and beneficiated prodtoct 
from low and ofi-grade ores, thus conserving the 
mineral resources of the country. 


Mini Cement Plants 

Designs of a vertkai shaft kiln, enable of pro- ‘ 
ducing Portland cement, have been developQtd oy the 
Region^ Research Lalmratory at Joifaat. The kibi 
is capable of producing cement in three quantities— 
10, IS and 20 tonnes per day. For its commercial 
utilisation, a tripartite agreement has been conclud¬ 
ed between the laboratory, tlio Nation^ Research 
Development Corporation, and Gandhidham-based 
Ganesh Industrial Service Agency which will offer 
eonsultancy for setting up the plants of the desired 
capacity. 


Production of Oxalic Acid 

A modified method has been developed by the 
National Botanical Research Institute at Lucknow 
for a higher yield of Oxalic Acid from plants. The 
method consists of the use of a lower concentration 
of sulphuric acid than that used industrially and 
steam heating the plant material for recovery of 
Oxalic Acid.D 

(Courtesy : CSIR) 


“Sword of Honour” for BHEL 

INDIA IS AMONG the 9 countries of the world to 
bag the coveted international ‘Sword of Honour’ for 
safety—the world’s highest safety accolade. 

In India the sword of honour has been awarded to 
the Tiruchi plant of State owned Bharat Heavy Electri¬ 
cals Limited by the British Safety Council of U.K. 
The Council has membership of 85000 throughout tlic 
world. 

It is a fiercely contested aw^ard lending recognition 
to BHEL as one of the top safest industrial houses in 
the world. Other countries who have been selected for 
the top award are Sri Lanka, Jordan, Nigeria, 
Indonesia, Saudi Arabia, Malaysia, Australia and U.K. 

In a letter to BHEL intimating the award, the 
Director General of British Safety Council, Mr. James 
TVe says “you have shown a safety awareness and 
attitude to safety management second to none. TTiis is 
reflee’ed in the efficiency of your safety system and 
your consistently low accident statistics". 

BHEL’s Tiruchi plant has already won nine awards 
during 1979 to 1982 from the National Safety Council, 
Chicago of United Stales for longest accident free 
periods of more than 3 million hours. 

BHEL’s pcrforinancc in the field of Productivity and 
Exports has also won national recognition. It bagged 
award for overall productivity performance in heavy 
engineering group in the country during the Productivity 
Year 1982 and the best Exporter's award in 1979-?80 
and top exporter for 1980-81. 
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Economic Notes 


Scheme for additional transmission lines 

in Bihar 

THE PLANNING COMMISSION has af^rovcd 
the additional Sixth Plan Transmission Lines scheme 
in Bihar. 

'fhe scheme envisages construction of 192 Kms. 
of 220 KV Single Circuit transmission lines on 
Double Circuit towers from Pumca to Begusarai; 
90 Kms. of 220 KV SjC lines on DjC towers from 
Begusarai to MuzafTarpur Thermal Power Station; 
and the stringing of Bodhgaya-Dehri 220 KV 2nd 
circuit—90 Kms. 

It also envisages the extension of two 220 KV' 
line bays at Begusarai and one each at Muzallarpur, 
Bodhgaya and Dchri Sub-Stations. 

The scheme will oist Rs. 18.34 crores. 

Manipur Pine-Apples for Soviet Union 

THE MANIPUR CiOVLRNMENT'S Lruit Pre¬ 
servation Factoiy- in Implial produced 200 tonnes of 
fruit products this year, thereby almost tripling its 
production in 1982-83. 

The products of this factory arc mainly pine-apple 
juice, squash, slices, etc. 

Arrangements have already been made to export 
‘'0 tonnes of pinc-appics from Manipur to the Soviet 
Union. 

Piprasi-Pipraghat Embankment Scheme in 

Bihar 

THE PLANNING COMMISSION has approved 
tire Piprasi-Pipraghat Embankment Scheme in Bihar. 

The project envisages the construction of retired 
line in the gap of Piprasi-Pipraphat Fnihankment 
from 8.84 km. to 11.06 km.; extension of Spur at 
20.05 km. of Piprasi-Pipraghat Embankment—300 
M.; construction of Spur at 2100 km of Piprasi- 
Pipraghat Embankment and the residual works of 
Spur at 23.04 Km. of Piprasi-Pipraghat Embankment. 

The Project will cost Rs. 1.49 crores and benefit 
an area of 1,10,000 hectares in Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar. 

Yeppamana Mine to Produce Gold from April 

WORK ON THE development of Rs. 577.43 lakh 
Yeppamana gold mine at Ramagiri in Ananlapur dis¬ 
trict of Andhra Pradesh is proceeding apace and iht 
mine will start producing gold from April next vear. 
Its annual production of gold amounting to 287 ke. 
will be worth Rs. 440 lakhs. 

Bharat Gold Mines Limited (BGML) had milled 
niore than 16,000 tonnes of ore and produced 593 kg. 
of grid of the grade of 3.69 grammes per tonne dur¬ 
ing Apnl-Scptcmber 1983. 


Essay Competition on Cooperation 

THE National Council for Cooperative Training, 
New Delhi, has r^ucsted varioui, universities to hold 
an Essay Competition on Cooperation. The competi¬ 
tion is open to the post-graduate and under-graduate 
students. Maximum of three prizes of the 
value of Rs. 150|-, Rs. 100';- and Rs. 75i- 
rcspeciivcly will be awarded to the fi^t, second and 
third prize winners. The winners in the essay compe¬ 
tition will also be awarded certificates of merit by the 
Council. Tile essay should be of 3000 words and can 
be written in English, Hindi or any regional language. 

Intcr-collegiate debating competition on 

cooperation 

THE National Council for Cooperative Training. 
New DcUii has sent to all the universities a scheme of 
debating competitions on cooperation, sponsored by 
the Council for the year 1983-84, The debate will be 
on two levels, at university level and national level and 
in two languages Hindi and Englksh. At the national 
level individual prizes of Rs. 1,000, Ks. 750 and 
Rs. 5(X) will be awarded to the best contestants. At the 
university level, three prizes of Rs. 100, Rs. 75 and 
Rs. 50 will be awarded. 

Disability preventiun and rehabilitations 
to be national programme 

THE I'ORMULATION of a national pobey covering 
all categories of physical disabilities like blindness, deaf¬ 
ness, orthopaedic handicaps and mental lelardation, 
was recommended at the concluding session of the 
ihree-day Seminar of international experts on avoid¬ 
able disablement in New Delhi recentry. 

The Seminar was convened by the Union Ministry of 
Health and Family Welfare, as a pait of the global 
launching of IMPACT, a project promoted by UNDP, 
WHO and U.NTCLb for the prevention of avoidable 
disablement in developing countries. 

The Seminar, among other things, recommended 
that services covering disability prevention and reha¬ 
bilitation (DPR) should be deefared as iiatrional prog- 
l amnies, as in the case of blindness. Special functions 
should be a.s,signed to the concerned Ministries and rion- 
Governmental organisations with the specific mecha¬ 
nisms laid down tor infer-Ministerial and inter-agency 
coordination. 

Working Group on Roads 

THE PLANNING COMMISSION has set up a 
24-Mcmber Working Group on Roads, 

The Working Group will review the progress in the 
development of road network in the Central and State 
sectors during the Sixth Plan writh reference to the 
relevant targets, and indicate significant deviations ti> 
gether with suitable remedial measures. 

It will study the problem of planning and building 
rural roads taking into account the target of linking 
50% of villages with a population of 1000-1500 and 
all villages with n population of 1500 and above with 
a link road by 1989-90. 
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Working group on Shipping 

The Planniog Conumssion has set up a 17-Memter 
Working Groip on Shipping with the Secretary, Min¬ 
istry of Shipping & Transport as Chairman. 

The Working Group wifl review the progress in the 
acquisition and utilisation of Indian Shipping tonnage 
during the Si;«;th Plan period with reference to the 
plan targets indicating the cause of any major devia¬ 
tion from the targets together with required remedial 
measures. 

It will recommend a policy framework for acquisi¬ 
tion of shipping tonnage of different descriptions keep¬ 
ing in view the anticipated pattern of foraign trade 
of the country during the Seventh Five Year Plan and 
the proportion of foreign trade planned to be carried 
by Indian vessels. 

The Working Group will assess freight carried by 
costal shipping and tonnage required by coastal shipp¬ 
ing. 

vSuccess Stories 
From Cipher to Surplus 

Sri Srikant Redder of Binkadakatti village in Gadag 
block (Karnataka), went against the suggestions of 
veterinary doctor and purchased four buffaloes and fed 
them as his fancy suited. All the buffallocs died of 
diseases for which he sought no medical attention. Thus 
he lost Rs. 12,000. 

Then the wisdom dawned on him. He approached 
the Assistant Director of Animal Husbandry and re¬ 
quested for guidance. He was adviced to procure cross¬ 
bred cows and proceed in a methodical way while 
expanding his dairy. 

Srikant now sells about 20 Itrs. of milk (home defi- 
very) and is the proud owner of 5 cows. Srikant, a 
science graduate, has an ambition of setting up a 
really big dairy in his village. 

K. R. Prafaallada 
Field Publicity Officer 
DIMRWAD 

Kisan Kalyan Scheme of Canara Bank 

Tlianks to tlie introduction of the "Kisan Kalyan 
Scheme” adopted by Canara Bank, two Harijan fami¬ 
lies were adopted on 3-9-83 by the Perambafur Brandi 
of the Bank in Tiruchy District. The lamilics arc of 
Shri T. Petumal and Smt. Kauniammal, a widow, of 
Scncheri village. Under this pilot scheme all the needs 
of the families regarding health, education and eco¬ 
nomic upliftment will be looked a^er through financiaf 
help, guidance and constant contad with the family 
members at least for a period of three years. 

S. Subramanian 
Field Publicity Officer 
TlnitiiirapaDi 


Land Restored to Jnj^iar Bhil 

Jujhar Bhil, an humble villager of Katler village in 
Mandsaur district is a happy man now. The reason* 
of his happiness is that he got back his more than 
one hectare of land again which was fraudulently grab¬ 
bed by a non-adivasi of the same village. The latter 
had also got the mutation in his favour. 

When a complaint regarding this illegal transfer of 
land was filed before the District Administration, the 
matter was investigated and after the formal proce¬ 
dure thg Sub-Divisional Officer, Revenue, restored the 
land to Jujhar Bhil. 

It may bo recalled that under a recent legislation 
several advasis have been benefited by restoration of 
their lands which were fraudulently tnuisfcrred in the 
name of non-adivasis. 

A dedicated Social Worker 

Shri Rokkafa Venkata Reddy is an arduous social 
worker. He has helped in saving the lives of a num¬ 
ber of serious ptients of G. B. Pant hospital, Port 
Blair by arranging blood for them. So far he has ar¬ 
ranged about 200 bottles of blood for the needy pa¬ 
tients. In Andamans there is no Blood Bank. 

The exceptional sense of responsibility of Shri Reddy 
to the Society in saving the lives of a number of help¬ 
less patients has set an example of dedication to a 
humanitari.in cause. In recognition of his outstanding 
con'nbution. the Lt. Governor’s commendation certi¬ 
ficate wa.s awarded to Shri Reddy this year on the 
occasion of Independence Day. 

Shri Reddy said that one gels complete satisfaction 
by serving the helpless and pcKir. Success docs not lie 
merely in getting more and more material comforts. 
Indeed, Shri Reddy is an exception. 

O. Som 
Field Publicity Officer 
Pott Blair 


SQN LDR Rakesh Sharma to be the First 

Indian Cosmonaut 

SQN LDR RAKESH SHARMA of Indian Air Force 
will be the first Indian to go into space next year. 
The space mission is likely to take place next April. 
The flight will last eight days. 

The selection of the cosmonaut teams was made 
by the Governments of the USSR and India for the 
joint Indo-USSR space mission. I'he main team will 
comprise Col. Malyshev, Mission Commander, Sqn 
Ldr Rakesh Sharma, Researcher Cosmonaut and Mr. 
Rukavishnikov, engineer. The back-up team will com-i 
prise Col. Berezovoi, Mission Commander, Wg Cdrj 
Ravish Malhotra, Researcher Cosmonaut and Mr.] 
Grechko, engineer. 

During the flight, the Researcher Cosmonaut wiH 
conduct various experiments coming under material 
sciences, bio-medical sciences and remote sensing. The 
experiments have been sponsored by various scicntificj 
and research organisations and Institute of Aviation, 
Medicine. I 
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Books 


Industrial Sickness 


H(m to Dagaose, Prevent ond Cure Industrial 
Sickness Bj V. S. KarcrL Published by Sultan Chand 
ft Sons, 23>DaiyB0nik New Delhi 110002. First 
published : 1983. P^ 183. Price Rs. 75.00. 


to play b this countrj-. In a single volume the author 
has tried to depict the small scafc industry with all its 
ramifications. 

The book commences with difficulties any nascent 
industry has' to face in the matter of finance, maca- 
gcrial skill, production, distribution and sales. He has 
gone at lengffi to describe the handicaps faced by small 
scale industries. The economic sickness prevalent b 
small scale bdusuies has been discussed threadbare. 
The process of revival of sick units has been exptabed 
with case studies, which would be of great interest to 
all concerned. 


OVER THE YEARS the proolcm of industrial 
sickness has assumed gigantic proportions and if it is 
not tackled effectively, the up and coming class ol new 
entrepreneurs in the country would be demoralised 
in settbg up new ventures. The seriousness of the prob¬ 
lem can be gauged from the large number of indus- 
trbl units lybg closed and remaining non-functional, 
most of them for a number of years. 

In the aforesaid context, the present book is qirite 
refreshing as it unfolds not only the various rarabca- 
tions of sickness in industrbl units but ako dibtes on 
what could possibly be done. But its weak point lies 
in the fact that apart from the factual position of what 
is being done, the author has not given his views on 
what could be done to solve the problem. This defi¬ 
ciency, however, does not deflect us from the fact that 
the book contains a mine of information on causes and 
signs of sickness, preventive measures, curative mea¬ 
sures, nursing of sick units and follow-up and recovery 
procedures. 

The provisions and their explanation on various 
schemes, including mergers and amalgamations, arc 
quite instructive for those who are actually involved. 
It would have been more useful for readers if some 
illustrations by way of case studies in detail had been 
provided so as to unfold the reality in the realm of sol¬ 
ving the problem of industrial sickness. This coufd have 
given some guidelines for future policy-making and 
actions. The description of preventive and curative 
measures is not only adequate but fhoroiighly meaning¬ 
ful and enlightening. TTie accent laid on cash flow 
statements of sick units for generating cash for repay¬ 
ment of term loans is appropriate. 

Navin Chandra Joshi 

Problems of Small Industries 


The concept of providing all infrastructure faefli- 
ties needed by small scale industries at one place so 
as to ensure their smooth continued existence from 
inception by setting up industrial estates has been trea¬ 
ted well, shedding new light on the subject. 

The author has written a very informative and ex¬ 
haustive chapter on the role played by small scale 
industries in promoting our exports with plenty of sup¬ 
porting data, and has given great prominence to it. 

The book would have been good enough had he 
stopped at this stage. But the author has proceeded 
luither, projecting his ideas on the future role small 
scale industries have to play in developing our eco¬ 
nomy dunng eighties with special emphasis on export 
strategy to be adopted by them. This would provide 
for thought for economists concerned with future 
planning. 


wu WJIV 


Statistical data to dnve home his points. The book is 
a nice treatise on small sple industries in a compres- 
«ca volu^ without omitting any essential details. The 
role of the author could be likened to that of a phy¬ 
sician. He has analysed the problems' faced by the 
industry in the past, prescribed curative measures and 
has also completed his diagnosis by sutKestine 
ways and means of dcvclop ng it in a healthy manner 
during the difficult days ahead, so that it can play its 
part tully. ^ 


D. P. Rangan 


Sketchy, Patchy book on Kamraj 


Builders of Modem India : K. Kamaraj_Bv R. 

Parfhasanrthi—Publkafions Division. Patiala House. 
New Delhi^l 10001—-Pages 49—^Rs. 5.00. 


ProblemB and Prospects of Small Scale Industries 
in Indbi by Dr. Vasant Desai, Published bv : Himalaya 
Pnbiidiing House, Btunbay, Price Rs. 90* Pages 338. 

EVEN AFTER 35 YEARS of independence, Indian 
economy is still dominated by monsoon dependent ag¬ 
riculture which is supporting too many ijcople at sub¬ 
sistence level. Industrial base has not widened to 
wean away surplus labour from agriculture. In this 
context, small scale industries have a significant role 


KAMRAJ, who hailed from a poor family of a back¬ 
ward community in a backward distn.-t and who was 
a poorly-educated ordinary Congress Worker rose to 
rosifions of Kingmaker, Chief Mini'-ter and the Presi¬ 
dent of the Indian Nalional Congress. He later lost his 
power to a regional party, but, noi losing heart, he 
was reorganising the nationalist forces, when death came 
suddenly in the shape of a heart attack. Though inclu¬ 
ded m the ‘Builders’ of Modern India series, he would 
nave preferred to call himself a ‘'Servant” of Mother 
India. 
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The author (who has since passed away) was a long¬ 
time associate of Kamaraj, and an experienced media- 
man. One would have naturally expected from him an 
intimate, interesting, instructive, impartiaf and detailed 
biography of the leader. But unfortunately his biwk nay, 
bcwldet, has turned out to be a sketchy, patchy, inco¬ 
herent, poorly written anecdotage, Apart from repeti- 
tioas, loose construction and grammaticid and printing 
errors, there arc major structural defects in the book, 
some of which could have been avoided by proper 
filing. The author is subjective in his treatment of 
important confrontations as between Rajaji and Satya- 
murti, Rajaji and Kamaraj. Morarji and Shastri. and 
Morarji and Indira Gandhi. Without a sense of propor¬ 
tion he mentions that Kamaraj projected his 
guru Satyamurti on a national level and that 
G. Rajagopalan, who wa.s just an assistant of 
Kamaraj, as the latter's ‘mentor’. The author's 
tributes to Kamaraj are at times sentimental 
and at times, left-handed. Kamaraj is mentioned botii 
as a member and opponent of the ‘Synd'cate’. The 
chronological chaos is the w orst defect in the book : 
Shastri dies on page 31, and is elected as Prune Minis¬ 
ter on page 39; Kamaraj is suddenly mentioned as the 
Congress President but his election to that position 
comes later: Nehru's death is mentioned first and his 
support to K.'imaraj's candidature is described later in 
the .same para. Tlierc arc significant omi.ssions such 
as the final Congress split and the parting of ways 
between Kamaraj and Mrs. Gandhi, the performance 
of Kamaraj as Chief Minister and the victorv of DMK 
in Tamil Nadu. The author says in his preface, “There 
mav be some commissions (!) in this, but I hope the 
readers will not mind them but take it O in the spirit 
in which it (!) is offered.” One may add that the hook is 
full of commissions and omissions. 

P. Srinivasan 

World Bank on India’s Export 

India’s Export by Martin Wolfe; Oxford University 
Press, for the World Bank. 1982; pp, 203 including 
Index pp—109—^203; BibHoipnphy—pp. 183—197; 
Special Indian Price : Rs. 100.00. 

WEIX-BOUND AND nicely produced. ‘India’s 
Export’ is a prestigious book dealing with the consi¬ 
derations kept in view by the World Bank for servic¬ 
ing debts to India. It praises India's export perfor¬ 
mance, her earning foreign exchange, and her ability 
for the developmental schemes—thus the whole gamut 
of India’s problems centering on export, policy- mak¬ 
ing etc. has come under the review. India’.s is .i va.st 
economy with potentialities for dcvclopine a number 
of resources still awaiting development. Since exports 
and imports arc inter-related and these continue react¬ 
ing upon each other the difficulties. forese.en and also 
Unforeseen, arising. M.nnv of these difficulties arc 
bom of the fact—to which Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi has very’ recently referred and demanded the 
World Bank to be controlled by the U.N.O.—that 
the strings of the World Bank are in the hands of a 
few powers not always sympathetic to our needs. 

Divided into as manv as five chapters, the book 
seeks to throw light on the role of export, characteris¬ 
tics and patterns of growth, major constraints both 


domestic and externa], specific incentives towards 
developmental policies with arguments, and n host of 
such matters. But the statistics used refer to the' 
period from 1960j61 to 1978j79 and consequently 
much of their rclevMce seems to have become out¬ 
dated. Despite this time-lag Indian experts may com- 
iwe notes and can get to real insights into the func¬ 
tioning of the World Bank, 'ihe book has academic* 
value ttx); students of Advanced Economics mav bene¬ 
fit from its study. 

*^0 World Bank, as evident from the book under 
review, praises' India s efforts for reducing inflation, 
judicious procurement and distribution of food even 
during the period of droughts, and her being a credit¬ 
worthy nation. Its suggestions for taxation of afllucnt 
farmers, price increase in power of coal, and an in¬ 
creased in rate of domestic savings etc. call for close 
attention and minute scrutiny. During lhe.se davs of 
sophisticated electronics and gallopping technology 
the discipline of Economics too ha.s grown vastly com¬ 
plicated and it goes without saying that the Govern¬ 
ment of India has been keeping pace with the times 
and our economy is marching ahe.nd. 

The price of the book seems to be a little high e'- 
pecmlly from the viewpoint that the World Bank pos¬ 
sesses vast resources and could have subsidired to 
bring down its price. 


Dr. T. C. Rastngi 


Struggle against inctiuality 

struggle against Incqiialitv: 
^ited by (he Jose Kananaikil; Indian Social Inatitnte; 
New Delhi; pp. 162 ; Rs. 25'-. 


THE VOLUME is a wcll-cditcd bright and briX 
pajicr-b.'ick: contains eight papers Oa the various 
aspects of the burning issue of its title. 


Indian Social Institute has been eminently ahead of 
times m its endeavour to ponder over social problems 
of the country. Research studies, field work and con¬ 
vening workshop on social strategics of topical rele¬ 
vance have been its veritable fools of endeavour. 


A pcnasive introduction by Jose Kananaikil 
strikes the keynote of woiksliop deliberations. The 
paper bv Bhagwan Das gives a threadbare exposition 
of the histoncal pcrspcctise and the contemiiorary 
strategics arising from the national scene from time 
to time. Others have likewise the distinction of Iiaving 
touched upon unique and hitherto un-explored 
remificafions of the issue, inter alia “marginalisatirn of 
scncdulcd castes—a sociological inferpreation” some 
perspectives on employment of scheduled caste wo¬ 
men, ‘‘conversion movements" “caste and religious 
I actors , 


‘The different theoretical perspectives” and the 
research findincs” which have been sk Ifully enc.wi- 
passed m the sfender volume, will prove very useful 
to those who are given to implement laws and pro¬ 
cures designed for tackling the overaD problem at 
tne Government or .social level. 

Rasbmi Kbiirana 
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I'HE COUNTRY added 600 MW of power generating capacity in the 
first three months of 1983-84. This was 96.6 per cent of the programme 
for the quarter. Of this, 490 MWs were from Thermal and 110 MVVs 
from Hydro electric units. 

There was, however, a shortfall because of delay in the commissioning 
of the 15 MW Mukcrian Unit I, the Donkarayi Unit (25 MW), Nagarajuna 
Right Canal Unit (30 MW) and .Taldhaka Stage II units (8 MW) due to 
various reasons. The Chandrapur Thermal Unit (210 MW) also faced some 
delay. 

The failure of monsoon in the Southern region also accounted for the 
marginal shortfall in hydel power generation. However, in spite of all the 
shortfalls, the power of generation was 11.6 per cent more than the corres¬ 
ponding period in the previous year. 

There arc 83 micro and small hydel schemes aggregating 140 MW 
operating in the country. They are largely located in Uttar Pradesh, Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, West Bengal and North Eastern Region. 
Another 54 schemes with a total of 125 MW capacity are in different stages 
of construction. Besides these, 13 more micro schemes aggregating 54 MW 
have also been cleared by the Central Electricity .Authority. 

The quarter under review also saw electrification of 3674 villages and 
energisation of 31,462 pumpsets in the country. [1 
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THK GOVERNMENT OF INDIA has allocated an additional outlay 
of Ks 75 crorcs to the Ministry of Works and Housing to provide incentive 
grants for implementation of water supply schemes in the problem villages 
to those Slates and Union Territories whose performance exceeds th< target 
fixed under the normal programme. Iliese grants will be distributed in one 
or two instalments during the current Knaiicial year. 

The States will be asked to prepare specific projects restricted to the 
already identified problem villages. Preference will be given to the projects 
which will iienclil .Scheduled tastes and Scheduled Tribes. The projects 
will be limited to 25 per cent to .^0 per cent of the approved plan outlays 
for the year 198.1-84. The Ministry of Works and Housing anticipates that 
the fresh schemes will amount to Rs. I.H) erores but the actual expenditure 
ill the current year will not exceed Rs. 75 erores. The spillover expenditure 
will be met out of the normal programme funds for the year 1984-85. 

\n official committee will be constituted under the Chairmanship of the 
Secretary. Works & Housing to evaluate the performance of the States and 
(or determining and releasing the award amounts. The committee will also 
monitor the progress of the implementation of the schemes. 

1'he supply of drinking water to problem villages has been incorporated 
in the 211-Point Programme. There were 2..1I lakh problem villages in the 
country as on April 1. 1980 and the objective is to provide at least one 

source of safe potable water (available throughout the year) in all these 

villages by the end of the Sixth Plan. Priority is to be given to the Sche¬ 
duled Caste and Scheduled Tribe population. 

\n outlay (»f Rs. 2007 erores, 1407 erores in the .State Sector Mini¬ 
mum Needs Programme (MNP) and Rs. 600 crorcs under the Centrally spon¬ 
sored \ceelerated Rural Water Supply Programme (ARP) has been provid- 
ed. 

I he total expenditure incurred on the rural water supply schemes in 
1980-SI was of the order of Rs. 308.41 erores and the number of problem 
villages covered was 25978. In 1981-82 29837 villages were covered with 

an expenditure of Rs. 370.27 crorcs. The revised outlay for 1982-83 

is Rs. 410.67 erores and according to the provisional figures ^44208 villages 
were covered during the year. The approved outlay for 198.3-84 is 
Rs 518 01 crorcs and the target is to cover 48846 villages. 




I’r nlcd bv the Manager, Govt of India Press, Ring Road, New Delhi-110064 and 
Pll^!l^llcd by l.hc Director. Publications Division, Palial.i Itoiise, New DcIhi-IIOCOI 









i (iwcsi per capiui expenditure 
liiniiK phinmn.e 


INDIA has the lowest per capita famiK planning budge! among the 
developing countries, barring Thailand. The per capita budget for family 
planning in India is 0.23 U.S. Dollars as against 0.17 L'.S. Dollars in 
Thailand, 1.24 L'..S. Dollars in Mauritius and 1.63 L^S. Dollars in El 
.Salvador. 

The expenditure on family planning methods per acceptor in real terms 
(at 1970-71 constant prices) has progressively come down during the period 
1977-78 to 1982-83. The Ministry of Health and Family Welfare has 
spent Rs. 120 per acceptor in 1977-78 and Rs. 91 in 1982-83. Real ex¬ 
penditure per acceptor in 1982-83 was 24.2 per cent less compared to 
1977-78. 

It is an accepted fact that population growth and the state of econo¬ 
mic development are interconnected. Among 73 countries with low and middle 
income economies only two countries, namely China and Indonesia, have 
lower birth growth rate than India. This is in spite of the fact that in per 
capita income terms. India ranks in ascending order of per capita income 
among these 73 countries. 

The annual increase in population in India is over 13 million, same 
as for China. India and China have the largest population base, hence the 
highest population increase Inspite of best efforts and target achievements, 
India will continue to show perhaps the highest increase in population per 
year. China has brought down its population growth rate by aggressive 
family planning methods. The Indian approach is based on voluntary methods 
and cooperation of the acceptor, f ] 
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Development of millions is essentially a 
multi-dimensional social process concerned 
with man, as an individual, a society and 
a nation with basic respect for the worth 
and dignity of every human being. The 
author, in this article, says thai new vistas 
offered by science in technology and manage¬ 
ment resources, can ameliorate the lot 
of India’s teeming millions. 


AREA-WISE India is the seventh largest country 
and demograpbicalty the second populous nation in the 
world. It occupies about 2 per cent of world's area, 
but about 14 per cent of its population. It integrates 
varied topography and climate of the lofty Himalayan 
ranges in the north, ancient lodo-Gangetic plams, the 
Brahmaputra valley, the Rajasthan dcscit and the 
Central plateau extending to the large peninsula in the 
south. Over three-fourths of its people depend on land, 
and water to seek their livelihood ; their main vocation 
being agriculture or agro-based industry. Agriculture, 
in rural India, is generating 95 per cent*^01 gross 
national product (GNP). The exploding populatirm of 
this country, over 700 millions, now threatens to reach 
a staggering figure of a biFlion by the turn of the 
century. Food, fibre, fuel, fruits, fodder and forests 
are essential for human as well as animal consumption. 
These needs are ever-increasing. The task ahead, to 
meet these necessities of life, is enormous and challeng¬ 
ing. The present yield of 133 million tonnes of food- 
grab ought to be, aflcast, doubled by the year 2000. 

The average rainfall in India is 110 cms. The avail¬ 
able water is unevenly distributed because of imeqnal 


Caring for India’s 
Millions—land and 
water aspect 

Dlianpat Rai 

rainfall in time and space. Water is a ba.sic requirement 
for human and animal needs, for their very survival 
as well as for economic development. Considerable 
quantum of water is icquired for agriculture and agro- 
based industries. It is therefore imperative to harness 
the available water lesoiirees and use them most 
efficiently. 

Agriculture since ancient times 

Agriculture has all along remained one of the main 
industries of ancient India, as it is in the modern times. 
Watering the plants has been one of the chief needs 
in developing agriculture from lime immemorial, e\cn 
through artificial means. The various irrigation methods 
invented and developed by the ancient.s were the result 
of vast knowledge gathered by experience handed down 
from one generation to another. This system of distri¬ 
buting water for agricultural use had been well recog¬ 
nised in the early civilrsed centres sitch as Egypt, India, 
Mesopotamia and China. In the Indian sub-continent, 
the uneven rainfall, ils scarcity and excess, at times iis 
failure, made the ancients devise indigenous methods 
to rc.straiir and regulate the surface flow of streams and 
rivers. 

The prehistoric remains of the Indus Valley indicate 
the agrarian habits of lire people. In an agrarian ftcllle- 
nient, a steady supply of surface water is very impor¬ 
tant. Indus Valley was having seasonal rainfall, 
elaborate atrangemenhi in these prehistoric settlements 
for impounding rain wafer reflect the knowledge of 
harnessing surface water. Irrigation from flooding of 
risers was also prevalent. 

The water-wheel; or yantras (mechanical contriva¬ 
nces) moved men or beasts were finally driven by the 
force of flowing water. The oldest evidence of existence 
of water lifting devices Is furnished bv the antiquities 
unearthed from five thousand years old Mohenjodaro 
and Harappa. Sir John Marshall studied the pottery 
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cvidettces from Molienjodaro, to state the possible ut,c 
of pottery for walet-wheds in those times, which is 
corroborated by Ernest Mackay. In Indis VaFey 
Civilization, the way different timbers were used, in¬ 
cluding liiose for drawing water, would lead one to 
think that the people of this civilization must have had 
experience of handling this raw material for centuries, 
it not for millennia. Same metliods of lifting water to 
irrigate small rural holdings in icmole areas, are sliif 
m vogue including the use of wooden levers, wheels, 
animal and human muscle power. 

Mention is made of wells, canals aud dams in the 
Vedas. It is evident that vcdic people did not entirely 
depend on raiiifalf idonc for agriculture, but some dc- 
tinite artificial devices wcie used by them. Rig Veda 
and Alharva Veda narrate references of mechanical 
contrivances for drawing and lifting water irom deep 
wells. There is also mention of prosperity and wcil- 
being of people due to agriculture which was the main 
profession. In bict, till today all Jiving beings, the 
human beings, the animafs. the birds, the plants got 
their feed from the oulcoiiic of soil and water aud 
prospeied since their very existence. 

Availability of sullieienl water is gcriiiaiic for agri- 
sultural purposes ami dependent industries. 'Ihough 
the average rain fall is 110 cins, its temporal and 
spatial distribution is imbalanced. Major portion of the 
piceipitafion occurs during four months from June to 
Seplonibcr and conecniralcs in certain specific areas. 
Tins resull.s in periodic dtoughls and floods, at times 
simultaneously, exposing the land to devastation. About 
one third area of the co'untrv is drought-prone and one 
cigtilli haunted by occasional floods. 

Abundant water resources 

India ii, cndoweil with copious wafer resources. 
.Surface water alone amounts to 178 milPion hectare 
metres besides significant sub-surface storage w’hicb arc 
yet to be fullv exploited. Table 1 indicates the total 
run-off and ualisablc flow': 


taWc I .Million lleilHrc Metros 


Serial No. Name of Itasin 

Average 

I'tilisabic 


Annual 

flow 


run-olT 


1. Indus 

i.To 

4 93 

2. Ganges 

51.00 

18.50 

3. Bialiniaputra 

54.00 

1.23 

4. West flowing ii\ei s 

28.80 

6.92 

5. East flowing rivci s 

34.80 

33. SO 

6. Luni and Ghaggai 

1.70 

I 22 

Toial 

I'tS.OO 

66.60 


1 he problem lies in the effective management of the 
wa'er resources. Various physiological limitations such 
as lack of suitable sloiagc dam sites, conccniralion of 
run-off in four months, highly variable characteristic of 
How, diversion locations to irrigate the command area 
with dependable flow of suitable quality, etc restrain 
the utilisable flow to 66.6 million hectare metres. This 
can irrigate 73.5 million hectares of land (58.5 million 
hectares from major-medium irrigation and 15 million 
ha from minor irrigation). In addition to this, 40 mii- 


fion hectares can be irrigated from ground water re¬ 
sources, making the total urigablc area as 113.5 million 
hectares. So tar only 63.49 million hectares have been 
brought under irrigation. 

A rapid irrigation extension, no doubt, is essential, 
but the more urgent task is to make more effective use 
ut the potential that has already been created. This will 
enhance the present annual average grain yield of 1.7 
tonnes per hectare to a comtoriablc tour ronnes or even 
more. Intensivte cultivation of high yielding crops is 
possible on the land where assured irngaUon supplies 
exist. How to bring about the command area develop¬ 
ment, which is the sheet anchor for irrigation and 
cnlianccd crop yield, is a challenge to authorities. This 
requires removal of existing shortcomings and lacuna 
in the water distribution system and nianagemeni as 
listed below : 

(a) There is no distribution system with in the 
outlet command which would take water up 
to each individual field. 

(b) Theie is no system of rostering the share of 
vv ater to each farmer within the outfct to en¬ 
sure equitable distiibution. 

(.c) Proper system does not exist for regulation 
and management of the irrigation network 
for timely deJivery of required quantities, 

(d) There is no agency to take up the planning, 
designing, land shaping and levelling the im- 
evcii land in die oujict command. 

(cj The drainage network to drain off surplus 
water or to remove water lugging in the low 
lying areas is inadequate. 

(tj Effective agricultural extension system does 
not exist to advise the farmers on modem 
irrigated agriculture including the cropping 
pattern, the type of inputs, with their quan¬ 
tum, mode and time of application for 
intensive growth. 

(g) I here is lack of co-ordination between the 
various departments involved in command 
area development such as revenue, planning, 
irrigation, agriculture extension and the 
farmers'. 

(h) Infrastructural facilities are absent to ensure 
an orchestrated development of the area such 
as network of approach roads, short term 
and long terra credit, processing industries, 
marketing facilities for procurement of inputs 
and disposal of outputs. 

(i) Crop insurance system is not prevalent. The 
poor farmers are victims of calamitic.s for 
crop failure due to hailstorm, cyclones, 
untimely rain lushing etc. 

.4bout 10 million hectares, out of the created kriga- 
tion potential of 63.49 million hectares, could not be 
utilised owing to backlog in command area develop¬ 
ment. The efficiency is less than 30 per cent, where tne 
ctcaicd irrigation potential has been utilised. 
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Irrigatiou, poteotial 

llic lolal uiigaliou poicuiial ol' 63.49 million hec.aies 
buili in tiic country, is over Hirec times liigliet than 
mat in United States of America. Bui the yield o( crop 
and lorest production ol India are comparauvely rar 
less. Even china produce;, more than irhis coumry in 
agriculture and torcslry with lesser irrigation polenual. 
In 1979, India had 20 per cent mure land under 
paddy than that ot Chmu, but produerion was 40 per 
cent less. 1 he average national padtiy yields m China 
are over three tonnes per hectare as compared to India's 
1.6 tonnes. It is a matter ol concern that peasants and 
larm labourers are unable to satisly tncir social mini¬ 
mum needs despite the huge investments ni irrigation 
piojccls. This calls lot better land and water manage¬ 
ment. 

Modern ugiieulluiul know-how is available but there 
Is » lag in transfer of tills knowledge togctlier with 
soil and water management and cattle breeding leclino- 
logics, from the research centres to the hcid. The 
demonstration larm of an agricultural university pro¬ 
duces live tonnes a hectare, w'hereas the hiiiuer m the 
surrounding focality produces barely 1.5 tonne pci 
heetare normally. 

Rural areas, the major centres ol agncultuial wealth, 
aic poorly developed. Proper lacilities of mfrastrucKure, 
linancial mobilisation, input resource of leitihzer, good 
.seeds, accurate w'alermg, pesticides, improved bulioek- 
eart and other iraplcmcnls and eoramunieation ot 
modern techniques arc not timely available. In most 
areas, farming is only a seasonal activity. I he rural 
comnumily is not provided with jobs loi the entire 
vear with (he result that agricultural labouieis move 
to urban areas for better employment. It would be 
rewarding, socially and economically, if a major part 
of the agricultural product producing unit is transferred 
lo the rural sector. This will encourage dcuibanizution 
.md help increase the standard of living of weaker 
stiata living below' the poverty line. Also, tlic cost of 
transportation would be reduced in avoiding bulk 
liandiing of raw materials. Alieady available rural 
technologies and implements are required to be 
improved. 

Considei an illustiative example ul installing a 
modern rice mill in the paddy growing legion which 
can provide opportunities for the rice farmers and 
landless laboureis lo get varied jobs. Paddy husk can 
be gainfully used lor manufacture of bags, paper, 
alcohol, poultry teed, bran oil etc. Collection, storage 
and processing operations emanating from rice crop, 
besides other dependent industries, create additional em¬ 
ployment potential, thus arresting migration iu towns 
and cities, txperience gained would make the illiterate 
rural folk skilled The quality of life wmild gel 
improved. Skmilarly locating sugar mills m the midst 
V f sugar growing ureas would benefit the rural popula¬ 
tion in getting full time jobs. This will prevent the 
landless labourers to leave their hearth and home for 
making both ends meet. Employment potoiiti.'il loo is 
eroaled with other agrtvbasod indiidi'cs depending 
on fruit piwessing. inl seeds, cereals, pulses, eioh 
ciops cte. 


leciitticaJ knowobow 

leehiiicul know-how for recycling Uie agricultural 
wastes and other vocations like animal husbandry, 
pisciculture, bee-keeping and poultry farming, should 
be transmitted to he farmers through the organised 
agio-serviec centres. Injecting the results of research 
and development and market surveys inlp training of 
urrisans, craftsmen, farmers and others concerned, 
needs to be considered as a very important aspect of 
extension service. A number of small industries can be 
esiabJished m rural areas by tlie farmers themselves, 
using their own agricultural wastes, byproducts and 
other resources within their reach. For instance, small 
processing mills can be set up using agricultural waste 
materials for boards, papers, files, biogas plants, pro¬ 
cessing of vcgeftibles, use of plastics, soap making, 
brick manufacturing etc. Extraction of alcohol from 
potato and sweet smghum, starch making from millet, 
corn pioducts I'lora corn and manufacturing of agri¬ 
cultural «nplemen?s arc some of the agro-based indus¬ 
tries which can be established in many locations on a 
large scale. Presently, the agricultural production is not 
integrated wiili agro-based indushies in the rural 
development. 

Reckless tree telling should be cheeked. 1 he eonsc- 
queiiecs of the excessive deforestation arc increasing 
Hoods, soil erosion, heavy silling of reservoirs and 
changes in microclimate. Vigorous reafioreslation pro¬ 
gramme can provide a base for an economic upsurge, 
partfieularly tor rural poor, apart from pi eventing de¬ 
gradation of eeo-syslem. By afforestation 100 million 
licelares of land, the annual GNP can be increased 
by well over Rs. LSI),000 erores providing Iransjxirt 
fuels and pelroclieraicals with an energy content equal 
fo 40 million tonnes of fuel oil as well as meeting the 
eommcicial cooking fuel needs of much larger popula¬ 
tion than today's, at nominal cost. It would not be 
clillieult to bring 100 million hectares of land under 
trees in three to four decades, given the motivation and 
msliliilional assistance. Thirty three million Iiccturcs of 
land have, aficrall. been brought under high yielding 
variiics of crops by flic I'armcrs in about a decade. 
However, institutional Iiuidles need to be crossed. 
Private farmers can be entrusted with this reafforesta¬ 
tion job as 143 million hectares of land is under their 
eontiol. Forest departmenti have so far been unable 
lo prevent tlic deforestation of their own 75 million 
licelares of land. To'ral area of land in India is 328 
million hectares. 

The profilubility ot growing bees could be brought 
home to adivasis and other rural folk. Well-planned 
forestrv can create more employment potentiial than 
even industry. Small annual bank loans could be ad¬ 
vanced to them against the standing tree crop. Had 
this practice been in vogue, the rural people on the 
uesicrii ghats, for instance, would not have felled 
thousaiuFs of hectares' of prieelcss haid wood forests h) 
plant ragt. Tlie yields of this inferior millet from this 
forest-clcarcd area varies from 1 to 2.5 quintals per 
hectare, worth of Rs, 150 to Rs. 400 as compared to 
the current market value of the trees that have been 
fw-lled running inlo million of rupees. In addition, the 
ecological hcalrfi, the climate and the restrained water 
supply of the Dcccan Plateau got adversely affected. 
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GHudldation of maU holdings u a stw fotwaid. 
should bo fcfiowed in tmconsdidated Ibid aieas. 

Waste land, unsuitable fen cultivation, evt bo uuJised 
to trow trees and iriantations for fool, fodder and fibre. 
Energy yielding pmts are particularfy important for 
this oovinry, Even the marsby areas and salt affected 
lands can be put to s(^ vise like recreation of wildlife 
habitat, vegetkum grovt^ etc. In fact, there is hardly 
any t^ of land th^ can’t be made use of, for growing 
one tlung or the othor, with new technologies. 

Dryland farming 

Dryland fanning is another important field in 
whkdi there is anyile scope for improvement and re¬ 
quires urgent attentkHi. At present the drylands, as the 
rainfed areas are called, account for three-fourths of 
IxKlia’s cropped areas, producing barely 42 per cent 
fixiSgrains. The added importance accrues to rainfed 
areas as they grow almost entire quantity of pulses and 
coane graim, besides major TCition of oilseeds and 
cotton. The country, inter alia, imports about 1.3 
miDion tonnes of ^ble oil alone at a huge cost of 
Rs. 800 crores a year which can be minimised, if not 
altogether curtailed, ^c^t cotton, other dryland crops 
have been mostly neglected by the authorities as far as 
taking them from labs to fields arc concerned. 

Some of the farmers in selected pockets, have in¬ 
creased the yields of their crops considerably, after 
acquiring the new technology. For instance, a cmUvatoi 
of Taddampalli village near Hyderabad in Andhra 
Pradesh, bar} a plot of half a hectare which depended 
entir^ on the rains'. Before disscminaiion of new 
tcchnk]ue, he had been obtaining from this holding, 
less than 10 kg. of pulse crop and about 100 kg. of 
miBet. With the application of improvised scientific 
know-how, he reap^ an all time high 1400 kg. of 
jowar in addition to 250 kg. of red gram from the 
same field. This knowledge of a package of practices 
was imparted by the International Crops Research 
Institute for Semi-Arid Tropics to a group of farmers 
including the one mentioned above. Improved techno¬ 
logy comprised dry seeding ahead of June rains on 
broad beds and furrows, with sorghum|pigeonpea in- 
tercroj^ing system, using high yielding varieties, ferti¬ 
lizers ^ plant protection measures. By advancing the 
date of sowing during rabi as well as kharif seasons, 
drylands yield better production. 

Doable cropping and intercropping techniques help 
to intensify and dversify the economy of a small 
former having fragmented holdings. The use of mul¬ 
ches provktes a way for double cropping. It has been 
obserW that the use of muldies for moong conserved 
25 per cent more moisture at one-third metre depth as 
coniparcd to the unmulched plots. A quick growing 
crop Dke green gram is sown in betweesn a slow 
mowing main crop like pusa ageti red gram variety. 

I llie interplaated crop completes its life cyck early and 
can be harveried before the main crop begins to 
grow. 

By the use of ridge and ditch system, two crops can 
be grown in the s^me holding. Altranatlog a metre of 
, ridge is dk^ witli hilf a metiewidth of «Utch, about 
one-ffifaid metre in depth. During ffie rainy seasm, the 
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pearl ndUet is translated on the ridges in twin tows. 
Fhe ditch» function as nucro-catenuMOt areas for 
collecting ram-water and during the winter season a 
crop (ff mustard of safiSower is grown in them. 

Run-off water is cdlected in low areas of the field, 
to be utilised later to repknish tlk soil wlum its mois¬ 
ture gets depleted^ This is kaowiT as water harvesting 
and is the nx)s| iiiqiottant way boosting yield in 
rainfod regions. Increased production can assured 
through development of micro-watersheds in each 
identified block of dryland fanning areas. 

ConsanvtioD fertilize 

Nitrogen, phosphate and potash constitute the macro- 
nutrients, requir^ in large quantities as compared to 
zinc, iron, copper, manganese, ma^esuim, molybde¬ 
num and borop called micK^nutrients, needed only in 
minute quantities. It is desirable to appl^ the specifi¬ 
cally ne^ed nutrients on the b^is of soil tests. Rota¬ 
tion of crops, besides Rowing leguminous pluts like 
green manure (dbaincha) and cluster beans, reticle 
the diminished nutrients back into the soil. The injec¬ 
tion of the nutrient in the moist zone, 5 cm below the 
seed level and 5 cm to the side,' has given c^timum 
r^ults in d^land areas. Aqueous fertilizers overcome 
the low moisture in soil 

Ihe country’s ctzrrent consumption of fertilizers is 
around 6 milfion tonnes. The nutrient utilisation comes 
to only 20 kg per hectare for wheat in India as com¬ 
pared to per hectare consumption of 423 kg in West 
Germany, 430 kg in Japan, 274 kg in U.K., 269 kg 
in France, 210 kg in Egypt and 106 kg in U.S.A. 
Reduced quantum of fertilizer input resitits in lower 
yield. Application of the correct dose of right type of 
mixed nutrients, at the right tune, is crucial to get their 
best in augmenting farm productivity. 

About 85 per cent of the total fertiliser consumption 
is confined to inigated areas of the country. Strtmg 
resistance by the fanners to the use of fertilizers in 
dryland areas is mainly due to the high element of risk 
.issnmed to be existing in view of the erratic rainfell. 
This assumption is erroneous and does not hold good. 
The analysis has revealed that the ineffectiveness of 
fertilizers in dryland was ^cause of growing long- 
duration crops which did not receive enough mensture 
during the laikr stages of growth. This difficulty has 
been overcome with the development of short-duration, 
fertilizer-responsive, high yielding varieties of CTops. 

Oil seeds and pulses are particularly prone to insect 
attack. In 1976-77 for example, 19.8 pw cent of cre^- 
ped area suffered from pests but 7.2 pw cent area oidy 
was treated with pesticMes. To cover 60 per cent of 
gross cropped areas by pest control measures, the 
present capacity of 70,000 tonnes of,varied types of 
pesticides Is required to be Increased to 80,(TOO tonn.es 
by the end of sixth plan. 

In about 14 million hectares of semi-desert dry¬ 
farming areas, getting scanty rainfall in western India, 
grain yield can be stepped up by 25 td 50 per cent 
by a simple technique of numing a heavy' rqlier soon 
after the rainfall or ini^tion, Wafer percolating down 
quickly beyond the read! oT plant roots in the course 
soil of fliis regiew is prtiVenfed through compaction of 
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subsuiface layets, thei^y making the moisture avail¬ 
able to plant foots. No coe% inputs are involve^ in 
the process. Smdl and marginal fanners can easily 
make use of this technique. The only requirement is 
200 kg rcAler «1iidi can be drawn by bullocks and 
can be jointly owned by the farmers. Experiments 
‘»nducted have revealed that by making 20 passes, 
bajra yield has risen to as much as one and a half 
times. 

Hydroponic tedinology 

Advanced hydroponic technology, interestingly, can 
step up crop production, without use of soil, between 
four to thirty times per hectare as compared to a con¬ 
ventional farm; this has been claimed by an Ameri¬ 
can agricultural company. The modular hydroponic 
unit I^ica% comprises two vinyal tubes, one above 
the other. Tne upper tube supports the crop in an 
insert gravel lie mixture, whereas the lower tube 
bolds the nutrient water supply in a self-contained 
recycling system. The nutrient solution is automati¬ 
cally forced lead to the plants several times a day and 
also aerates the root system. All variables of the 
growing process can be controlled and maintained in 
the new system. Quality crop yields, at reduced co^ls, 
are achieved through a balanced diet of mineral nutri¬ 
ents, proper water and light lesels, complete tempera¬ 
ture contreq and the elimination of insects and swe^. 
Incidentally, the system helps in reducing the need for 
fertilizers, water, pesticides, space, labour costs mid 
risk of crop failure. Successful commercialisation of 
the process can bring ab(Ait a significant worldwide 
change in the food production. 

Dynamic management needed 

Water resources dev'elopment needs more care and 
dynamic management. 

New sources have to be tapped to meet the future 
lequirements water, applying multi-pronged 
appiroach. 

Recycliqg of used water deserves encouragement as 
integral part of water conservation drive. 

Intensive use of water within the river basins and large 
scale inter-basin transfer from surplus areas to deficit 
areas are desirable. 

Conjunctive use of ground water in minor irriptlon, 
calls for both qualitativa and quantitative assessment 
of the ground water resources of the country. This 
measure can help to mitigate the salinity and watm- 
logging, apart from irrigating lands, not commanded 
by gravity flow. 

Modernising the irrigation system is appropriate, 
considering the “plant” as the real water con^uner 
rather than the “cultivator”. The accurate assessn^t 
of crop water requirement and estimating its sensiti¬ 
vity with respect to aop produce ocmid help to re¬ 
fine the design, construction and operation of the sys¬ 
tem. 

Optimizing the utilisation of water with bettm 
resorvoir opeistlon, reducing the seepiage by lining the 
canals and distributories, extending the water course 


to catw each field, together viOx warabandi system 
can inprove the irrigation efficiency consideiaoly. 

Devdepment of fisheries in ponds, lakes, irrigation 
tanks and leservoim can purovide nutritious food 
bes^es increased anployment. 

Small hydropmwer from nallas, canal falls, rivulets 
and streams can serve the remote rural areas with 
medium and small scale industries in addidem to irriga¬ 
tion pumping and domestic bse. 

Effective measure, interalia, would envelope watra- 
shed management, command area developmient, land 
use changes, scientific dryland farming, care of water¬ 
borne diseases, siltation, water quality, development on 
socio-economic and socio-cultural aspects, ecosyst^ 
waste water management including water polintion 
control, and recy^ng of suUage, sewage and used 
water. Scientific land and water management provides 
the foundation of caring for the multitude. Mass 
media like television and radio should be extensively 
used for educating the populace. 

De\eiopment of millions is essentially a multidime¬ 
nsional social process concerned with man, as an 
individual, a society and a nation, with basic respect 
for the worth and dignity of every human being. Self 
reliance is fundamental and provides the key for bala¬ 
nced and rational development, which can be cultivated 
through the dexterity, enterprise, adroitness and skfll 
of our people. Training, develqnnent, mobOization 
and utilfcation of manpower are crucial to the rate of 
overall growth. New vistas offered by science in 
technology and management of resources can, no 
doubt, ameliorate the lot of India’s millions. O 


SatMactory lopkmmitation of 20 Point Programme 
in Mboram 


MIZORAM has achieved over 78 per cent in the 
field of adult education. It had earlier completed 
its target of enroling 2,000 children for education in 
July itself. 

Mizoram has also reported plantation of all the 
three crore trees allocated to it for the current year 
under the 20-Pobt Programme. 

Progress in the improvement of slum areas has, 
however, reached only 10 per cent covering 2,000 
people. Out of these 1000 were covered b the last 
month alone. During the current year, so far (mly 
five {HToblem villages nave been provided drinkbg 
water against the annual target of 31 villages. 

In the field of sterilizations the Union Territory has 
reported 30 per cent success. Ihirtyseven small 
village mdustries have been set up in the first five 
months against the annual target of 100 units. 

Mizoram's drive against smugglbg last month, 
resulted b the seizure of 22^3 kg. of Ganja frmn a 
^ng of four narcotb smugglers who were arrested and 
proceedbgs launched against them. □ 
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Planning for our energy 
needs in 2000 AD 


By virtue of the resources the country 
possesses, there is vast scope for meeting 
energy needs through a well drawn plan, 
which seems to emphasise decentralised or 
small scale energy supply systems capable 
of meeting the needs of the region. 


ENERGY CRISIS is a global phenomenon that has 
hit both the developed and the developing countries. 
On account of scarcely developed resources and not 
so developed technolo^, it has proved more difficult 
for the developing countries to manage. Energy, be¬ 
ing a vital requirement for economic develc^ment is 
n^ed in increasing amounts to improve agricultural 
and industrial production, and thereby provide a bet¬ 
ter quality of life for our people. It therefore becomes 
important for us to draw a plan for our energy needs 
in not so distant a future, and take appropriate steps 
towards the realisation of its goals. 

Planning in this respect needs to be more unified, 
embracing the requirements of all sectors (rf the eco¬ 
nomy. ^^t is needed, is a tnoader perspective and a 
discerning eye to tap every possible, preferably renew¬ 
able, source of enngy. The growing peculation and 
demand for energy by various sectors of the economy 
are two main aspects on which wc should focus our 
attention. 

Bigrgy in key sectors 

Basically, energy « utilised in thrae key sectors of 
^ e^my, nam^, agriculture, industry and the 
hmwholds. The needs for eimrgy of Uiese sectors are 
difieMt m nattate and it is essentia! to bear this dis¬ 
tinction in mind. The main source of cmnmeicial en- 
ergy aoppueg ate coal, oil, hydro and nuclear power. 
T^ account tor a Uttle under 60 per cent of the 
total oemsumption. Another signlfl^ feature 
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of the Indian energy scene is the important role played 
by the non-commcrcial forms of energy namely fire¬ 
wood, agricultural and animal waste. Even today they 
account for over 40 per cent of the energy consum¬ 
ed in India. The contribution from fire-WMid, agricul¬ 
tural and animal waste in total non-commercid energy 
consumption is 65, 15 and 20 per cent respective^'. 
Though the consumption of non-commercial forms of 
energy has been on a decline, strangely, their contri¬ 
bution in terms of heat value has been growing in 
absolute terms. A large part of the non-commercial 
energy is utilised in cooking and i^ch other househdd 
jobs, accounting for 80 per cent in nird areas as com¬ 
pared to 51 per cent in urban areas. Also in the recent 
years there has been a significant and co ntinuing 
increase in the oil prices, coupled with uncetUdnty 
about its availabQity. Import of crude oil and other 
petro products requires o\%r 70 per cent of our 
forei^ exchange earnings. In order to achieve sdf 
sufficiency in energy, a major and sustained effort is 
need^, predominantly in two directions viz. in ex¬ 
pending indigenous conventional energy soarces such 
as raal, oil, hydro and nuclear energy, and developing 
rapidly new and renewable sources of energy such as 
solar, biomass, wind etc. 

The coal reserves of India are estimated at abobt 
110,000 million tonnes. Since most of the coal fdkmd 
in our amntry is of an inferior quality there is a 
natural coiatraint on the expansioa of thia r es o m o a 
Further there exist certain operational constraintta on 
the coal fieWs such as recurring pow«-cntt, poor 
industrial relations and technological deficiencies. 
So. while planning for expansion in this capital Inten¬ 
sive field, one can fix only moderate targets. 

Water potoitlal 

fit water potential, India stwids fourth in the world. 
Based on normal flow of water, India’s water potenUid 
htt been estimated at over 40 millkm kilo watta. 
India has so far utilised only 17 per cent of its water 
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power poUmtial. This shows that hydro-electricity 
prove to be a v«y promising source of energy m the 
near hitore, atu! si^ificantly high targets of achieve* 
nrent can be fixed. However, the question of evohh® 
a right polioy to realise our goals needs a new outlocA, 
as win be discussed subsequently. 

A lot of effort has been piut in to explore and 
develop new sources of petroleum. Interesting possi¬ 
bilities for petroleum are claimed to have emerged 
recently io the Krishna, Godavari, Cauvery and Kutch 
basins. Natural gas has been struck in Tripura and 
the Andaman islands. Both these reserves are believed 
to be quite significant. 

Exploration on a much larger scale is required to 
meet our future energy necd.s: however, there is a 
limited scope in this direction. Simultaneously, it is 
important for us to initiate petroleum consevatlon 
drive. There is a vast scope for conservation of energy 
in various sectors of the economy. Industries can 
benefit from increa.sing fuel eflrciency level by moder¬ 
nising their technologv. The PubUc Sector undertakines 
can talK initiative in this fields, and some private 
firm too can specialise in fbel conservation techniques. 
High Speed Diesel is the main fuel used by the trans¬ 
port sector and it is highlv desirable that fuel conser¬ 
vation measures are undertaken by the lailways and 
road transport undertakings. Media can definitely play 
a predominant role in motivating and educating people 
in such conservation drives. Research and Develop¬ 
ment activities such as heat conserving kerosene wick 
stoves, imoroved industrial burners, etc. is alreadv 
being undertaken. Since auitc a big portion of the 
energy generated is used by house-hoids, there is a 
greater scope for research and development activities 
to produce more economic household appliances and 
popularise them. 

India is already on the nuclear energy scene and 
at present there arc three nuclear reactors functioning 
In our country and two more will be coming up soon. 
For our nudear reactors, we arc still required to import 
heavy water, so, it is imnerative that in the near future 
we should strive to attain self sufficiency in its produ¬ 
ction, To accelerate the production of heavy water 
three more projects have already been undertaken. 
As a nuclear fuel, thorium promises potential uses 
and research work in the direction of developing 
reactors suitable to use thorium is an area of impor¬ 
tance, in planning our energy needs in 2000 A.D. 

Limitation 

A basic limitation in expanding all these conven¬ 
tional sources of energy is that they are noft renewable. 
But the icrewable sources of energy are of a different 
nature altogether. Thev demand a completely diffe'Wit 
type of technology and in some eases can suppjy 
cneray, only discontinuously. However, that need not 
worry the energy planners, because the need of the 
time is to be able to bring about an energy poHcy 
which can fuHy exploit the ton-conventional sources, 
and therdbv decrease our dependence on the coovea- 
tlonal sources. Renewable sources of energy ate of 
particular interest for meeting the decentralised energy 


requirements in the rural areas and fat supptomeating 
the needs in the urban areas. Hierelore, the fobue 
energy policy should aim at introduction of smaR 
scale energy systems which can be b consonance with 
India’s rural, agriculture-based economy. Clearly, 
such a policy is bobid to be region specific, i.c. the 
energy system is such that it can meet the local needs 
to the maximum extent fusing renewable sources), is 
unique and best fitting for the region concent 
Remote communities which cannot be reached by the 
electicity grid except at high costs or do not have easy 
access to conventional commercial fijels, could be the 
first to be provided with energy for domestic use, as 
well as, for rural industry and agriculture through 
renewable energy technologies. The additional merit 
of these -technologies is that they have little adverse 
impact on the environment as compared to convten- 
tional sources. In this respect, the Sixth Plan is a take 
off point towards the future energy policy. The govern¬ 
ment has established a Commission for Additional 
Sources of Energy which will be responsible for formu¬ 
lating policies anil programmes for the development of 
new screes of energy and coordinating research and 
development activities. 

At the international level too, India has played a 
leading role in bringing consciousness about the 
potential of the renewable sources of energy. The UN 
conference at Nairobi provided a useful occasion for 
this purpose. The recommendations of the conference 
indude strengthening of research and development 
throuE-h international cooperation and formation of an 
inter-government body to oversee and monitor imple¬ 
mentation of the Nairobi programme. Here also a 
collective effort put in bv the developing countries can 
have a significant impact on the researdi and develop¬ 
ment activities, benefiting all. 

Make hay while son sblnea 

India is indeed fortunate in that in most parts of 
the country there arc between 250—300 days of 
useful sunshine per year. Therefore, solar energy seems 
to be the most promising source to meet our energy 
requirements in 2000 A. D. Since very little work has 
been done in this area in our country till now, there 
is indeed an brgent need to gear up the research and 
development activities. Hie first major task ahead is 
that of survey and collection of data about solar laffia- 
tion for each district. In this context the CommiMion 
for Additional Sources of Energy has compiled a hand 
book of solar radiontur and othtt clhnatiologlcal data 
for a few selected places in the eountry. The next thing 
to do is to identify areas where energy is omsumed. 
For example in urban areas and industrial estates etc,, 
electricity is the main form of energy. On the erthw 
hand in the rural areas, agricultural operations ma^ 
running pump sets etc., consume mostly diesel or 
eiectricitv. In urban housdudds and other estaWish- 
ments Insides Cooking, coding or heating homes and 
buadings consumes ouitc a tot of electricity. In the 
ruid households cooking is the main oiorgv constamfaig 
process. For all these operetfoss there « a need to 
develop appropriate tedmolegv enable ntifishig 
solar energy during the day time. For instance, utfli- 
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sation of solar energy for cooling or heating purposes 
in urban areas calls for research in building designs. 
On the other hand in the rural areas the need of the 
time is to develop suitable household cooking appli¬ 
ances. This will reshlt in a decrease of dependence on 
electricity and petroproducts by 30—40 per cent, 
which would indeed be a great achievement, looking 
at the present shortage of power. 

The use of solar energy to meet urban needs has 
several other advantages. Most cities have a well deve¬ 
loped grid and failure or defect at any one point in 
the grid often leads to power cut for a very large area. 
If buildings are such that in the &iummer solar energy 
is utilised for cooling, this draw-back can be over¬ 
come. Solar cookers on the market are such that they 
demand cooking outdoors. This, being incongrueht 
with urban culture, is the main hinderance in popu¬ 
larising this appliance. Therefore, to popularise the 
use of solar energy for cooking, one has to develop 
a technique for efficient transmission of the heat so 
that the cooking can be done indoors. It is therefore 
important to develop suitable building technology 
before 2000 AD, and make it obligatory on all 
builders to use such a technology to meet the energy 
needs. Electricity should then serve as an alternative, 
in case the solar intensity is not sufficient. 

Use of biomass 

The use of biomass such as agricultural wastes, 
animal dung or energy plantations as a source of 
energy needs greater ^pularisation in both rural and 
urban areas. Biogas can prove to be the most impor- 
tiint source of energy in this category. The cattle popu¬ 
lation in India is nearly 237 million. Assuming the 
average wet dung obtained per animal, per day to be 
It) kg, a collection rate of 66 per cent of the total 
availability of cow dung in the country w'oufd be 575 
million tonnes per annum. This can enable the pro¬ 
duction of 22,425 million, cu m. of biogas, which in 
turn can replace kerosene oil to lire extent orf 13,904 
million litres per year. The technology nec:''.''.ry for 
establishment of gobar gus plants is akeady available 
and fields in which it can prove useful have been 
idculificd. In the rural areas cooperative societies can 
be formed to establish and operate such plants to meet 
the rural households need for energy. In the urban 
areas, municipal bodies can establish and operate 
sewage plants, which can meet the cooking needs of 
the cities. Though some experimental plants have been 
started in a few cities, veiy little work has been done 
towards establishment of such plants. In order to make 
these schemes economically viable, efforts are needed 
to standardise the equipment and reduce construction 
costs. 

Afforestation too has a great potential to meet our 
rural energy needs. In the Sixth Plan itself, a pro¬ 
gramme called “Social Forestry” has been initiated. 
This envisages planting of trees outside the protected 
areas, mainly semi arid regions, to provide fuel wood 
in addition to generating employment opportunities. 
The most sizable population that is to be benefitted by 
this scheme is that of Adivasis. By attaching high 
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priority to such programmes in out future energy 
policy, we can attain the goal of bringing one third 
of the land in our country under forests, as cAir 
National Forest Policy envisages. Besides, the pro¬ 
gramme will help in restoring ecological balance too. 

Microbydel projects 

In the recent years the importance of small hydro 
power plants has also been recognised. The general 
topography and other favourable conditions in various 
parts of the country, and the low maintenance cost 
permit the availability of power supply through micro 
or mini hydcl schemes in remote and isolated regions 
which are not connected with the national grid. Micro 
and mini hydro plants usually havte installed capacities 
ranging up to 1000 KW and 7500 KW respectively, 
arc thus capable of meeting the local needs. Though 
initially small scale hydro power development may 
make only a marginal contribution, it will have a 
significant impact on the socio-economic development 
of the region of its location. 

In addition to these renewable sources several others 
such as wind energy, tidal energy, geothermal energy 
etc. have been identified. However, these seem to be 
much less dependable as the research in these areas 
demands heavy investment and the outcome may not 
always be economical to implement. 

In addition to these renewable sources several others 
jcsoUrces India possesses, there is a vast scope for 
meeting our energy needs through a well drawn plan, 
which seeks to emphasise decentralised or small scale 
energy supply systems capable of meeting the needs 
of the region. ITic keynote of such a plan is “small 
is beautiful.”D 


1350 Primary Rural Murkels in Sixth Plan 

The Coverunicnt of India has planned to provide 
Central assistance for the development of 1350 pri¬ 
mary rural markets during the Sixth Five Year Plan. 
During the first three years of the Plan, the Ministry 
I'f Rural Development has already sanctioned Central 
assistance of Rs. 21.91 crores for the development of 
1311 primary rural markets. 

To help the farmers, particularly the small and the 
marginal who depend on the nearest rural markets, 
fike ‘haats’ and ‘shandies’, for the sale of their small 
marketable surpluses and for the purchase of their 
daUy needs, a scheme for the develc^mcnt of primary 
rural markets and wholesale markets in backward areas 
is in force since 1977-78. Under this scheme, grant- 
in-aid to the extend of Rs. 1.50 lakh per primary rural 
markets, and Rs. 5 lakhs per rural wholesale market 
situated in backward areas, covered under Hill Area 
Development Programme, Integrated Rural Develop¬ 
ment Programme and Drought Prone Areas Program¬ 
me, is given for the development of infrastructural 
facilities. Till March, 1983, Ministry of Rural Develop¬ 
ment have released assistance of over Rs. 20 crores to 
the various Slates and Union Territories for develop¬ 
ment of 1884 primary rural markets. . j 
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Industrial relations in 
unregulated industries 

R.C. Sharma 


Workers are not only wage earners hut also 
CO partners of the employers in the total 
production efforts. This consideration of 
the workers calls for necessary steps to be 
taken for promotion of healthy and con¬ 
genial relations between the employers and^ 
the workers. For this, the employers must 
knock out of their heads the nonsense that 
they are bosses, argues the author. He 
says, "the relations between workers and 
management are human relations." 


THE SIGNIFICANCE of labour—capital relation 
or industrial relations today has assumed high propor¬ 
tions in the field of industrial development, so much 
so that in the basence of gojd industrial relations the 
production is bound to suffer adversely thereby affect¬ 
ing the entire economy. 

Fcatore of industrial relations 

One of the characteristic features of the modem 
industrial system is the existence of two classes : (i) 
Employers and (ii) Employees. The problem of 
industrial relations is the problem of relations bet¬ 
ween the employers and the employees, whose com¬ 
mon aim is to produce maximum possible, yet they 
have distinct and opposite interest. “Industrial re¬ 
lations is the designation of a whole field of rela¬ 
tionships that exist because of the ncces'ary collabo¬ 
ration of men and women in the employment process 
of industry”. It may also be defined as “the comp¬ 
lex of interrelations among workers, managers and 
government”. In brief it ts “commonly used to de¬ 
note relations of all those associated in product.'Sft 


work including industry, agriculture, mining, com¬ 
merce, finance, transport and other services. The main 
aspects are the establishment of the conditions under 
which the proceeds of the work are divided as divi¬ 
dends, salaries and wages between shareholders, emp¬ 
loyers, management and work-people of various 
grades, manual, clerical and technical”. It is clear 
therefore, that in industrial relations it is stressed 
upon, how people gel on together at their work, what 
difficulties arise between them, how their relations 
including wages and working conditions are regula¬ 
ted and what organisations aic sc>-up for the pro¬ 
tection of different interests. These relations include 
individual relations, i.c. relations between employers 
and work-people at the plant level as well as collec¬ 
tive relations i.e. relations between employers or then- 
organisations and trade unions and also the role of 

4 he state in regulating these relations. Industrial re- 
ations, broadly speaking, are the product of social 
and economic systems. These relations arise out of 
the employer-employees relationship in modern in¬ 
dustrial society. This relationship is complex and 
multidimensional resting on economic, social, psycho¬ 
logical, ethical, occupational, political and legal 
levels. 

Good industrial relations, therefore, are sine-quo- 
non for increasing production and improved produc¬ 
tivity as without industrial harmony, economic pro¬ 
gress is severely retarded. But the problem is that 
workers have quite a different angle of vision from 
that of their employers. The workers in order to 
make their living comfortable and dignified have only 
their labour to sell. In modern society a worker’s 
status depends not upon the importance of the work 
he does but upon his economic position. Unfortu¬ 
nately, indiRtrial workers in our country belong to 
the lowest economic stratum. They are largely de¬ 
pendent Upon the mercy of their employers for their 
livelihood and continued employment. They feel 
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(and they are) sxibservient to their employers which 
make them fee! a sense of complex as regards their 
social status. 

On the other hand, employers follow the policy of 
profit making even at the cost of other factors of 
production. They achieve this goal either by inerrasing 
the price of their products or by lowering down the 
cost of production through low wages or wage nibling 
etc. “If however the workers are well organised in a 
trade union, they would press strongly for higher wages 
and better work conditions. It follows that there would 
be friction between employers and workers, leading *o 
.strike or a lockout, if neither party was prepared to 
give way”. The problems of labour and capital exist 
in the large scale and the small scale industries alike. 
Ihe clash of interest is found in labour and capital in 
small scale indisstries with varying degrees of intensity 
and seriousness. So long as harmony in both the em¬ 
ployers and the employees, does not exist, a sehsc of 
disgust for each other shall persist. BoSi should have 
the ideals of Sarvoday which means the progress, 
prosperity and happiness of all. But it is possible only 
when they think themselves a part of producrion, and 
if they think themselves independent and separate fac¬ 
tors' of production, the frouble is bound to exist. 

Conditions in unregulated industries 

The same conditions are prevalent in unregulated 
industries where one can very well notice the grumbling 
of employers over their right and murmuring of 
workers over their privileges. This issue of rights and 
privileges rests upon the practices, rooted in customs 
and nurturned in traditions, but not on laws. Gradually 
the friendly’ behaviour between employers and em- 
ployce.s in these factories, is disappearing. The emp¬ 
loyers do not base any sympathetic attitude towards 
their workers nor do they give them any brotherly 
treatment. In brief the employers are ail in all. Tlie 
employer in the absence of unions faces small or no 
opposition to the order he issues. He hires. He fires. 
He promotes and he demotes. He rearranges machinery 
and plant lay out. He introduces new techniques and 
materials. He schedules' hours of work and makes 
wages’ decisions. Above all, his decision is final resting 
upon his dc facto pos ession of an absolute industrial 
authority in the organisation and operation of his busi¬ 
ness. He mav use his authority in a kind, soft and 
benevolent manner or be may use it with a harsh and 
autocratic manner. 

Workers in unorganised sector 

On the other hand, the workers in unregulated units 
of production are not united; they are illiterate and 
have weak bar^ining power. To quote Gcllen W. 
Miller, “The individual uti-organised worker is com¬ 
monly helpless to exercise actual liberty of contract 
and to obtain acceptable terms and conditions of 
employment. Such is the case 'wi*h unregulated 
industries. The workers are usuafiy exposed to 
the risks of insecurity of emoloyment. cx- 
ptoitation and some limes' harassment because 
of their conMnuous nexus to villages or their migratory 
character or poor bargaining power, weak organisation 
or because of absence of anv protection by law. There 
exists on many occasions lack of effective personal 
contact between the employers and the employees An 


inarticulate expression of grievances in the form of 
absence from work by the labourers is the sign of ab¬ 
sence of any good relations between the two parties in 
the unregulated units of production. The employers 
and the employees do not look to the welfare of each 
other. It results in wide fluctuations and heavy rate 
of labour turnover. 

If the strikes and lockouts are not very prominent 
in these industries, it is due to the fact that workers 
are financially weak and they do not enjoy the benefits 
of strong trade unions. Of late, the workers in unregu¬ 
lated units have also started forming their unions for 
redressing their very genuine grievances which were 
distinctly over looked or neglected by their employers. 
A sense of unionism among workers in unregulated 
sector is developing gradually strengthening their 
bargaining power. It is clear that in the unorganised 
sector of production a sense of unity among workers 
has taken place. At present, broadly speaking, the 
workers may not take recourse K) strikes and the em¬ 
ployers may not declare lock-outs but a conflict of 
opinion is being brewed by the changing global 
industrial atmosphere. 

Better industrial relations may be established if the 
employers and the employees are brought on the same 
platform of discourse and they arc given opportunities 
to express their feeling.s and points of grievances 
openly, if workers form and utilise their unions In right 
perspectives and the employers also behave with the 
spirit of brotherhood. Such organisations arc necessary 
for profitable and real bargaining power also. 

Approaches to human relations 

Employees working in the un-organised units have 
poor bargaining power. In the absence of any organisa¬ 
tions of the workers one can hardly think of bringing 
employers and employees together and close to each 
other for understanding each others problems and find¬ 
ing their solution"!. After all the workers are not only 
wage earners but are also co-partners in the total 
efforts of production and worthy and honourable 
members of the society. It is therefore, necessary that 
steps should be taken to promote healthy and congenial 
relations between the employers and (he workers. Em¬ 
ployers should treat their workers as part and parcel 
of the industry. 

The employers must knock out of their heads the 
nonsense that they are bosses. The whole bureaucratic 
organisation must be scrapped and replaced by a 
democratic organisation of joint consultations commit¬ 
tee methods, suggestion schemes, free interchange of 
idea around a table if possible over a cup of tea. 

Suggestions 

It is now the right time when the employers consi¬ 
dered labourers as their partners, their co-workers who 
have also certain rights with liabilities. Although it may 
take time to inculcate in them this sort of feeling, efforts 
by social institutions and s'eps by the Government may 
be helpful in creating congenial atmosphere and es¬ 
tablishing good industrial rclalions On the otherhand, 
the workers should also realize their progress, well 
being and prosperity are closely attached to the pro¬ 
gress and prosperity of the unit in which they work 

{Contd. on page No. 20) 
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Industrialisation in 
rural areas 


Gandhiji had realised the dent made in the 
rural society and its economy by the machine 
economy. He advocated Khadi and Village 
Industries and self sufficiency of the village. 
He worked for the removal of the stigma 
of untouchability and low status of the 
artisan so that the artisan could get this 
due place and share in the rural society, 
its economy and development. 

TOADinONALLY Indian villages enjoyed almost 
complete economic autonomy and self-sulliciency. The 
products and services of the artisan were bartered 
within the village. However, the gradually increasing 
inflow of machine-made cheap consumer goods started 
restricting cottage industries and creating unemploy¬ 
ment. Agriculture having little capacity to absorb 
surplus labour, the rural population began to migrate 
to urban areas, creating there numerous social, eco¬ 
nomic and health problems. The trend increased witlj 
the rapid growth of population as well as industries. 

Industrialisation in rural area is essential. Consider¬ 
ing the inadequacy of arable land, agriculture can be 
expanded and intensified within narrow limits, loo 
short of what is required for a prosperous and vibrant 
economy. 

Gandhian approach 

Gandhiji had realised the dent made in the rural 
society and its economy by the machine economy, 
when he advocated iChadi and Village Industries and 
self-sufficiency of the village. He worked for the rc- 
mosial of the stigma of untouchability and low status 
of the artisan so that the artisan could get his due 
place and share in the rural society, its economy and 
development. 

Government’s approach 

The Government of India, committed as it had 
been to the welfare of all alike, also recognised in 
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its New Industrial Policy Resolution, the need for 
the dispersal and decentralisation of industries and 
securing a balanced and co-ordinated development 
of industrial and agricultural economy in each re¬ 
gion. It is accepted that disparities in the develop¬ 
ment of different regions should be progressively re¬ 
duced and the national planning should ensure that 
facilities are steadily made available in the areas 
lagging behind industrially or where the need for 
providing employment opportunities is more impera¬ 
tive, provided the locations arc otherwise suitable. 
This aspect of development has been increasingly 
emphasised ever since. Apparently, there is no other 
way of providing gainful employment to the maximum 
number of our teeming millions and warding off 
economic, social and political discontentment and 
upheaval which might follow if employment and de¬ 
velopment opportunities arc not provided in a 
manner mitigating regional imbalances and ensuring 
maximum possible employment of different factois 
of production, particularly labour, for the welfare of 
whom ail the planning and developmental activities 
are meant. 

Problems of industrialisation 

Industrialisation ^ in rural areas is aimed at ihe 
maximum productive employment of local resources, 
revival and development of traditional industries anti 
skills, establishment of new units and integration of 
agricultural and industrial developments in rural 
areas, where 70 to 80 per cent of the total population 
of the country live, so as to provide increasing cm- 
ployiucnt to local peqale, add to local prosperity, 
steadily narrow down the disparities between urban 
and rural incomes, prevent migration of rural popu¬ 
lation and as a corollary save urban areas from further 
deterioration of economic, social and health prob¬ 
lems arising out of such a migration. This, consider¬ 
ing the vast and dispersed e-xpansion of rural areas 
throughout the length and breadth of this country', 
implied a very difficult and stupendous task which 
would take decades to complete and the nature of 
which necessitated a thorough scanning of the area, 
collection of information and data, preparation of 

(Contd. on page No. 20) 
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Management 
information systems 
forIRDP 


Management Information Systems rightly 
place, emphasis on selectivity of information, 
its timeliness, frequency etc. These eleme¬ 
nts are to he built into the current report¬ 
ing system in rural (Icvelopment projects. 
The author has attempted in this article 
on two specific aspects of Integrated Rural 
Development Programme and suggests the 
beginning be made with these two. namely, 
selectivity and frequency. 


MANAGIiMLNT Information Sy-terns rigfi'ly 
place empliasis o'n selectivity of infoiniation, its t mc- 
Imess and frequency, minimum ‘distance of travel’ 
utilisation for decision-making etc. It will be quite 
some time before these elements are built into our 
current reporting system in rural development pro¬ 
jects. We illustrate here two specific aspects in the 
context of the Integrated Rtiral Development Pro¬ 
gramme (IRDP) and suggest that a beginning be 
made with these. These are—(a) selectivity and (b) 
frequency. 

Following the terminology of the World Bank, it 
may be said that the activisation of inputs in IRDI 
(asset givfen to beneficiary training credit etc.) leads 
to ‘results’ or ‘benefits’ which may be categori cd as 
^a) output; (b) effect fc) impact. ‘Output refers to 
initial result like acquisition of skill to manage the 
uDit|scheme, increased yield of milk etc. ‘tffcct' 
corresponds to achievement of results coinciding with 
the programme objective, viz., earning of net incre¬ 
mental income by the beneficiary to bridge the poverty 
gap and cross the poverty line fat the erd of two 
years or at the earliest). The term ‘impact' transcends 
the programme objectives and is concerned with the 
enduring nature of benefit to the individual (productive 
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u^e of income earned for wclfroc of the family, 
demand for fuillicr training or tcclirilcal advice, 
.'termination to remain above the pnveily I nc. etc.) 
or to the societ}'! communii}' ( ‘''iijig a-; a change 
agent to achieve spread-effect). In ih: iime sequence, 
ihe last is the latest to occur. 'I has, the three tcinis— 
ouiput, cfl'cct and impact may be said to imply the 
le.alisalion of intermediate, programme and ultimate 
obicctivcs respectively. 

It may also be nrenliontal that monitoiing is c ut- 
cerned with the conversion of inputs into oiUi'Ut vhile 
concurrent evaluation cleaK with oulput-clTcct tiansfor- 
mation. Impact evaluation concentrates on the chain 
effect-impact. 

Selectivity 

The information which flow.s from the field level to 
the higher levels for feed-back should ni't be the same 
f'>r the entire channel but be selective. For iiistanec. 
rrob'ems identified through input monitorin'! covering 
tlic a'^peets of KASII (Rcquiiement, A'-adahility, Sup- 
Hv and Utilisation) mav he cominunicatcil hv the 
filed ofllcials at the block level to the next hinher 
level, namely the distilct (either the DRDA or the 
concerned technical dep.irtment). Measures taken at 
this level (block) to resolve the problems as well as 
an indication those requiicd to be taken for other 
problems at higher levels (district or above) may also 
be intimated. In the normal course, the flow of in¬ 
formation of this type should slop at the district level 
and not go beyond. Devialions from Ihts procedure 
may, however, be made in except ioral eases when 
they are warranted, 

The information content for the flo'v from the I'is- 
iricl to the state level ■jhouid relate lo resuhs of output 
monitorinir and re'atid problems. The exiimt of reali¬ 
sation of in’crnicdiaie obiectives should be retlecicd in 
Ih's communication from the DRDA to the Stai ' IRD 
Department. Tl’is need noi be the concern of other 
levels—lower (block) or higher (centre) rxception' 
may be made as before 

(Contd. on page ,Va. 32) 
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Problems of 
agricultural growth in 
Developing Countries 


At a three-day meeting of the coordinating 
group of experts on agriculture from the 
developing countries^ held in New DelhU 
early this year, great significance was atta¬ 
ched to the fact that hundreds of millions 
of people in the developing world were 
still without food. The authors, have 
emphasized in this article the need for 
optimising irrigation and promoting dryland 
farming as an immediate requirement. 


HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS of people in the deve* 
loping world are still without any food. Population 
growth, the effects of which arc often exacerbated 
by a highly unequal income distribution, has sharp¬ 
ly reduced both the per capita benefits of increased 
food production and the associated increases in income 
per capita. Success or failure of agriculture owes 
much to factors that influence all economic activity. 
If it lags, it is because of inadequate investment, 
lack of incentives and inappropriate policies as well 
as problems of technology, dimate and soil. 

It is indeed against this background that a three 
day meeting of the coordinating group of experts on 
agriculture from the developing countries held in Ddhi 
from 14th to 16th February, 1983 assumes greater 
significance now than before. While the experts were 
cxpTCted to draw bp a blue print of a programme for 
achieving self-reliance especially in food security 
through agricultural development, it would be worth¬ 
while to appredate the problems of agriculturd 
growth in the economic development of developing 
economies and need for investment to stimulate, sus- 
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tain and stabilise agricultural production in these 
countries. 

Agriculture & Economic Development 

The continuing impoitancc of agriculture in the 
economics of de\doping countries Is reflected in the 
association between the growth of agriculture and of 
the economy as a whole. .Among countries where the 
agricultural share of Gl>P was greater than 20 per 
cent In 1970, agricultural growth in the 1970‘s exr 
cceded 3 per cent a year in 17 of 23 countries whose 
GDP growth was above 5 per cent a year. During the 
same period. 11 of the 17 countries with GDP growth 
below 3 per cent a year managed agricultural growth 
of only one per cent or less. Agricultural and GDP 
^owth different by less than two percentage points 
in 11 of the 15 countries experiencing moderate 
growth. There have been exceptions, of course, but 
they prove the rule; fast GDP growth and sluggish 
agriculture was a feature of some of the oil or mineral 
based economies such ns Algeria, Eucador, Morocco 
and Nigeria. 

The parallels between agricultural and GDP growth 
suggest that the factors which affect agricultural per¬ 
formance may be linktrd to economy wide social and 
economic policies. In the many low income countries 
where agriculture predominates, effective policies. In¬ 
stitutions and investment programmes for agriculture 
are virtually synonymous with effective over-all mana¬ 
gement. This is not surprising since there are many 
important growth linkages between agriculture and Ihe 
rest of the economy. Expanding agricultural produc¬ 
tion through technological change and trade creates 
important demands for the output of other 
sectors notably fertilizer, transportation, conunerdal 
services and construction. At the same time agrioul- 
tural households are often the basic market for a 
wide range of consumer goods that loom large in the 
early stages of industrial development—textiles and 
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clothing, processed foods, kennene and vegetable 
oils, aluminium hoUoware, radios, bicycles and con¬ 
struction materials for home improvement. In mid¬ 
dle income economies, agricultural policies are only 
slightly less influential. Despite the similar resources 
and history of the countries, agricultural productivity 
has increased twice as fast in Cameroon and Liberia 
in recent years as it has in nci^bouring Guinea and 
Ghana—and four times as fast in Tunisia and Colom¬ 
bia as in Morocco and Peru. 

Agriculture faces special problems of which two 
are the most important. The first is biological—the 
close dependence on the natural environment. This 
results in output levels that fluctuate uhpredictably 
from season to season and growth that varies greatly 
from one region to another depending on natural re¬ 
sources and the extent to which their potential has 
already been developed. Tlie second is economic—the 
problem erf tlie radical adjustments farmers face in 
the process of agricultural development. 

Agricaltnral Growth 

According to the estimates of the FAO, world 
cereal production is placed at 1533 million tonnes 
for the year 1982-83. While the increase in cereal 
production has been largely attributed to the increas¬ 
ed contribution of 11 miTlion tonnes in Eastern Europe 
and the IJ.S.S.R. and of one million tonnes in the 
developed countries, there has been a conspicuous 
fall of four million tonnes in the developing count¬ 
ries. Tiic demand and supply pattern is likely to lead 
to an increase in carrv' over stocks of 36 million ton¬ 
nes during 1982-83 in addition to the earlier rise of 
42 million tonnes in 1981-82. This will, however, not 
bring about any improvement in the state of affairs 
of the developing countries which continue to reel 
Under the widening food gap. Thus, the imbalance in 
the ss'orld cereal situation is heightened by the fact 
that though stocks with tlic developed nations (ex¬ 
cluding U.S.S.R.) have reached the breaking point 
of 209 million tonnes in 1982-83 from the level of 
120 million tonnes in 1980-81, there has not been 
any appreciable change in the stock position of the 
most needv desteloping countries. Their total cereal 
stocks at 98 million tonnes at the end of the current 
season will remain at the 1976-77 level. 

Agricultural output in the developing countries con¬ 
sidered as a group grew at historically high rates. With 
growth of just under 3 per cent a year during both 
the 1960’s and the 1970*s. But the rale of growth 
of population ss’as also unpiecedentcdly high. The 
outcome was a modest (0,3 and O .4 per cent a year) 
increase in agricultural and food c^tput per capita. 

As is usually the case, these aggregates conceal 

'‘■♦.antial differences. In particular there was an ac- 
cLitnUtlon of growth of agricultural output in South¬ 
east Asia, from being near the average for develop¬ 
ing countries (0.3 per cent per capita a year) in the 
1960*s it rose to 1.4 per cent a year in the 1970’s. 
The Latin American -countries also increased their 
growth of agricultural cfutpift per capita upto 0.6 
per cent a year in the 1970’s from 0.1 per cent in 
the 1960’s. 


By contrast the yearly rate of growth of agricul¬ 
tural obtput in Africa declined (from 2.7 per cent 
in the 1960's to 1.3 per cent in tte 197()’s) and the 
rate of population growth accelerated. These changes 
meant that output per capita mew at 0.2 per cent a 
year—during the 1960’s, but then fell by 1.4 per cent 
a year in the 1970’s. Part of the decline was associat¬ 
ed with a slow down in the production of non-food 
crops (tropical beverages and fibres) but the growth 
of food output per capita was also transformed from 
a modest increase in the 1960’s to a decline (-1-1 
per cent) in the l970’s. 

In Sotith Asia, balance between population growth 
and agricultural growth remained essentially unchan¬ 
ged over the two decades. In spite of growth rates of 
agricultural output which averaged 2.S pci[ cent and 
2.2 per cent respectively, output per capita grew at 
only 0.1 per cent in the 1960’8 and about zero per 
cent in the 1970’s. This performance—disappointing 
since South Asia had been one of the major beneficia¬ 
ries of the Green Revolution and of massive invest¬ 
ments in irrigatbn and fertilizer—is a salutory re¬ 
minder of the consequences of high and sustained 
rates of population growth. 

UDsarmoimtable Problem 

For centuries, farmers increased their output main¬ 
ly by increasing the amount of land they farmed. 
This is no longer the case, in the past two decades 
increased acreage has accctinted for less than one- 
fifth of the growth in agricultural production in deve¬ 
loping countries. Nonetheless there is still a great 
deal of unused arable land— estimates for developing 
countries range from 500 million to 1.4 billion hec¬ 
tares compared with about 820 million hectares cur¬ 
rently under cultivation. These estimates can, how¬ 
ever, mislead. The unused land is not there where the 
people who need it most are and FAO reckons that 
only 10 to IS per cent of unused arable land in 1980 
mi^t be cultivated by 20(X) A.D. There is ample 
cultivable land in the humid and sub-humid parts of 
the Latin America and Sub-Saharan Africa, but most 
of Asia (except Indonesia) arc extremely limited. 
China has reached the limits of its arable land and 
a number of other countries are fast approaching this 
point. 

The imbalance between people and land reserves 
is only one factor limiting the development of more 
acreage. Disease has discouraged permanent settle¬ 
ment in large parts of tiopics and sub-tropics. The 
eradication of malaria in the 1950’s opened exten¬ 
sive new areas for cultivation, especially in Asia. To¬ 
day the main disease constraining settlement and 
cultivation are rivbr blindness (onchocerciasis) and 
sleeping sickness (trypanosomiasis) which occur 
prlmaruy in Sub-Saharan Africa. 

To avoid river blindness, large areas have been left 
imfarmed in the fertile valleys of the Volta, Niger, 
Congo, Gambia and npper Nflc rivers. Efforts to era¬ 
dicate this disease are supported by West African 
governments WHO, FAO, the World Bank and bila¬ 
teral donors, but progress is slow. Trypanosomiasis, 
carried by the tsetse fly, is an even greater obstacle. 
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lus prebcuce prevents iivestoiA based farming on some 
uoe billion hectares of high rainfall land m Africa. 
Insecticides have been tried in several countries in¬ 
cluding iNigcria, Cameroon and Botswana but their 
cost and t.^etsc fly's resistance underline the need for 
moic research to find cdcctivs solution. 

Mostly expansion of I'aimiand takes place spontane¬ 
ously as farmers move into forests and grazing areas. 
1-aimers arc also gradually switching to pcimanent 
culiivalion, especially in Aliica and arc reducing fal¬ 
low periods. In the rare instances of extensive virgin 
areas with goodwill—Nonlj Western Brazil tor ex¬ 
ample—migration is taking place on a large scale. 
It has signiiicantly boosted output in Brazil, Ibailand 
and the Philippines. Lvcn in rceent times, migration 
has been the major, olleii tlic only source of agricul¬ 
tural giovvih in sub-Saiiuran Africa. 

The advantage of spontaneous settlement is that 
It IS cheap and the costs are home by the settlers 
tliem elves. I'eoplc do not always have the assets or 
the iiiceiuiic to move, however, in countries where 
land is available. Some Govcinmcius have sponsored 
cHienunt schemes—for example in \ aJaysia and 
III the ('liter i>Iands ol' Indonesia, (lonctally, 
such schemes aic expensive. They typically cost 
is 1000 to 2000 pcr hectare lor clearing land and 
providing roads, markets, schools and licallh facili¬ 
ties. 

Irrigation—A pre-requisite 

liiigatiofl has made the largest contiibution to in¬ 
creased ugneuJtural production m much of Asia, 
Norili Africa and the Middle East, investments for 
inirauon have iiseti dramatically in divcbiping coun¬ 
tries, to around $15 billion in 1980. The iirigaied 
urea has grown by 2.2 per cent a year since 1960. 
Some ioO mili.on hectares, one-fifth of the h.uvested 
land in derclopuig countries is now irngated. This 
land aiea uses about 60 pci cent of all leriilisiT and 
pioduccj, over 40 per cent of all annual crops in the 
developing woild. Between 50 and 60 per tent of 
the ineiea c in agricultuial output in the past 20 
years has come iroiii new or rehabilitated iirigatcd 
arca*^, t.'lilna and India aecount for moie than half 
the devi-loping worlds iriigated area. Iriigalion ab- 
soib^ a lai^e part of public sector in'eslment espe- 
eitilly in low'-incomc .'ouutrie?. To ensure a reason¬ 
able return on tliat investment, the system bus to be 
earefully tie'igiicj and I'rgini-.cd and then fully used. 
ITliciency has become increasingly ciitical, partly tc- 
camc of actual or threatened water shortages. More 
inipoitani. modern Iv'ch yielding seeds require reli¬ 
able supplies of water at specified times if they are 
to fulfil their pin iiiisc. In Ind'a and Sudan large canal 
schemes with storage reS':rvoirs require an investment 
of about $2000 a hectare. Similar schemes in East 
and West Africa ofl.'n coft more than $10,000 a 
heetarc. the result of an inexperienced domestic con- 
'iructiim industry and dependence on imported mate¬ 
rials and equipment. Vfany existing irrigation systems 
suffer from water-fogging and salinity because of lack of 
drainage, particularly in northern China, Egypt, nor¬ 
thern India and Pakistan. More than half of the Indus 


Basin canal system in Piddstan, some 8 millios heo- 
lares is water-logged and 40 per cent is saline. In 
addition to large {mblic sector 11 x 1 ^ 1101 ) schemes, 
there has been a rapid expansion of private Irription. 
In south Asia since 1960, fanners have invested about 
$ IS biUicn in open wells and tubewells irrigating 30 
million hectares. These private schemes supported 
by the public sectors provision of long term credft 
and rur^ electrification comprise as large an area sis 
all public and private irrigation in North Africa, the 
Middle E.ast and Latin America. 

Elsewhere tubewell and pump irrigation has grown 
slowly, par’ucularly in sub-Saharan Airica. Irrigation 
is not economic in much of sub-Saharan Africa though 
it is also constrained by inadequate water surveys and 
the lack of a supporting infrastructure, In parts of 
the Savannah belt af northern Nigeria, for example 
studies indicate that tubewell and pumping schemes 
would be economically justified. Though more expen¬ 
sive to operate and maintain than canal systems, 
pumps and tubewells often prove more effective be¬ 
cause they can be managed more easily and the ini¬ 
tial investment is much smaller. 

Dry Land Farming 

While irrigation has many advantages, the fact 
remains that rainfed areas constitute 80 per cent of 
the developing world’s cuhivatej land and support 
nearly tw'o-thirds of its farmers. Yield increases still 
depend on subtle interaction between soil, water, 
seeds, and sunlight but the process is not as well un¬ 
derstood under rainfed conditions as i; is with irricn- 
ted land. Local conditions vary so much that finding 
solutions is often cosily and they can seldom be re¬ 
plicated eTewherc. Even with the current state of 
knowledge, however, there is scope for giowth. New 
methods of tilling, new crop rotations, increasing use 
of fertilisers and pesticides, soil conservation and 
drainage—all have a part to play. Tackling the pro¬ 
blems of rainfed agriculture is an increasingly impor¬ 
tant cliallenge in many countries, including some such 
as Mexico where irrigation has already been extend¬ 
ed as far as possible. Soil erosion and declining ferti¬ 
lity are the main tbreats to rainfed agriculture in the 
humid and sub-humid tropics. Tackling them requi¬ 
res protecting the soil by continuous coverage and 
minimum tillage as well as drilling seeds and control¬ 
ling weeds. This kind of systematic approach is be¬ 
ing developed as IITA in Nigeria. In the case of 
sonic Latin Americ.in cofintries, highly acidic infer¬ 
tile soils present a rather different ch^lenge. There, 
research focuses on reclamation, now crop rotations 
and more effective means of fertilising the soil. In 
areas with relatively dependable rainfall and mois¬ 
ture retentive soil, ICRISAT in India is developio" 
new cultivation method.s. These are based o** -21^ 
permanent broad beds and furrows that provide .M- 
nage in heavy rains and improve the soil’s capacity 
to retain moisture. 

Together with pre-monsoon sowing, chanpd cre^ 
rotations, high yielding varieties and fertiliser, fliis 
approach has tripled output in farm experiments. If 
rainfed land could increase its yield hy 500 kilo¬ 
grams per hectare, the total inacase in {noduction 
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would exceed what could be achieved by a rise of two 
tonnes per hectare in the field of all irrigated land. 

Need for R^earcb 

Low or negative growth in agricultural production 
per capita in South Asb and Atrica presents a major 
challenge to., domestic policy-makers and the interna¬ 
tional community alike. The unprecedented advanc« 
in plant breeding, in the use of fertilizers Md in 
investment in irrigation over the past twenty^years 
have resulted in a tie in the race between population 
growth and agricultural production in South Asia. 
Jn Africa, where no comparable advances in agricul¬ 
tural technology ha\e been realised, the race is at 
present lost, the challenge is to accelerate the pace 
of biological innovation, to provide the policy envi¬ 
ronment and the complementary resources that make 
the new technologies effective in increasing output 
and incomes and to reduce the rapid rate of gro^ 
of population. 

Chemical fertilisers vvere responsible for 55 per 
cent of the increased yields in developing countries 
from 1965 to 1976. But though fertiliser use has 
been growing in >lic developing world at an average 
of 10 f)er cent a year, total use is still low—n mere 24 
kilogrammes per hectare compared to 115 kilogram¬ 
mes in the developed countries. Growth is expected 
to continue at some 8.5 per cent a year with the main 
demand being for nitrogen fertiliser which unlike the 
othej main types (phosphates and potash) does not 
accumulate in the soil. One of the main factors infl¬ 
uencing fertiliser bse is the so called fertiliser respome 
curve. This has to be worked out through intensive 
research effort. 

In liie past, agricultural research relevant to deve¬ 
loping countries, needs was confined largely to tropir 
cal etport crops. Crops, such as cane sugar, hav# 
been through several Green Revolutions over the 
past century. In general, though, research has become 
critical only in modern times, it has been applied to 
considerable effect in countries such as China, 
India, Indonesia and the Philippines. Much remains 
to be done for crops growth in semi-arid arca.s and 
for rainfed annual crops generally. Although research 
is one of the cheaper investments that governments 
can make, it requires highly skilled people to direct 
it. Foreign a'sistance has played a major role In this 
area, especially thrcbgh the establishment of interna¬ 
tional agricultural research centres and through the 
financing and initial stafTini; of national research 
efforts in poorer countries. Labour is the most plenti¬ 
ful and cheapest resource available in low-income 
countries, while capital is scarce and expensive. 
Using the rural work force for infrastructure impro¬ 
vement is an important means of converting labour 
into capital. Management is however, often the key 
constraint. 

InvestmeiR 

The developing countries must double their food 
production over the next 17 years i.e. by 2000 A.D. 
just to keep pace with popWation growth. The second 
Green Revowtion will require huge amounts of 


manOT but perhaps more important, a large scale 
transfer of tedmology and managerial skills. How 
will countries pay for the new inputs? The way out 
of ijpverty is expensive and many lesser developed 
countries find themselves in a tiwt and lighten^* 
bind. Total aid concentrated specifically on agriculture 
by the developed countries is currently running at just 
under 5 billion a year. There is talk of doubling 
this to 11 or 12 billion, but the cunent mood in 
developed nations is towards a reduction of aid. 

The terms of trade for many agricultural commodi¬ 
ties from developing countries—in other words the 
purchasing power of their farm exports in terms of 
imports of machinery and capital goods—^has tended 
to deteriorate over the past decade. The constant 
value of agricultural exports from the developing 
countries hardly rose from 1970 to 1979 Irom $18.7 
billion to $21.7 billion (at 1969—^71 prices) while 
in the same period the developed countries increased 
their farm exports from $ 24.6 to 39.8 billion. 

In the light of these figmes, it seems doubtful that 
the developing countries will be able to muster either 
intemally or from foreign aid anywhere near the 
$1700 billion over 20 years—the FAG estimates is 
required to accelerate agricultural production. 

Agriculture attracts a surprisingly small share of 
government spending—between 5 and 10 per cent at 
most developing countries centra! goviemment budget. 
Nevertheless, public sector outlays on critical bottle¬ 
necks have helped to stimulate and sustain growth 
by the development of large scale irrigation, research 
and rural infrastructure. This approach has been 
particularly useful in areas where the potential for 
rapid groi^h already exists and special programmes 
often combine several elements into a development 
package. In some countries—Indonesia and Republic 
of Korea for example—fertiliser subsidies have been 
used to encourage growth. The effectiveness of 
such techniques should not disguise the fact that they 
can become very costly; removing ihem once they 
have achieved their objective can be difficult. 

Earlier agricultural development in, for ex¬ 
ample, Argentina, Brazil, Malaysia and East and 
West Africa was largely based on private investment, 
often involving foreign management and control. 
Private foreign investment and loans are still impor¬ 
tant in some middle income economics. In the low 
income economies, little externa] private investment 
or lending has recently gone into agriculture, Instead, 
foreign am has become the main external source of 
foreign exchange and technical support particularly 
after 1973. 

In the mid-1960s, while nearly a quarter of all 
official development assistance (ODA) was food aid 
($1,4 billion o^ut of $5.9 billion), projects and 
technical assistance for agriniltural programme was 
small The food crisis of the early 197b’s coupled with 
a growing realisatbn that poverty and malnutritioo 
were persistent problems in large parts of the world, 
produce a major shift toward agriculture. Flows of 
ODA and other official assistance for agriculture more 
than doubled in real terms between 1973 and 1980. 
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The share of agriculture and rural devdopment in the 
lending of the multilateral institutions rose to nearly 
30 per cent. 

The share cd aid In agricultural investment vafies 
widely from county to country. In C^a, by far the 
largest cduntry, virtually no external assistance was 
received during the past twenty>&ve years. SimSady 
in India, tho\^ lar^ amounts of aid have been 
received, it represents only 3 to S per cent of total 
spending on agriculture. Its use is concentrated in 
selected areas such as irrigation and its effectiveness 
is largely determined by overall agricultural invest¬ 
ment. I^sewhere, especially in the poorer African 
countries, aid accounts for 20 per cent of public in¬ 
vestment in agriculture. There too, the effectiveness of 
aid still depends on the government's interest in and, 
commitment to agriculture. 

The need for policy and investment chdngcs is not 
uniform among the developing countries. Many have 
been quite successful in managing their agriculture 
and adapting to structural changes. They need little 
advice, although they may need continued financial 
support to sustain well designed policies and prog¬ 
rammes. Others need to make major changes. They 
are not alone. The developed countries have found 
it extremely diffidult to manage the last stage of struc¬ 
tural changes in agricuiture; their capacity to deal 
more effectively with these challenges will be an im¬ 
portant factor in developing countries’ success or fai¬ 
lure. n 


(Cotud. from Page No. 13) 

and, therefore, they should discharge their obligations 
efficiently and with vigour of dedication. An atmosphere 
may be created by the employers and the employees 
themselves or even by outer agencies including the state 
government in which the industrial relations may be 
made congenial. Industrial relations thus play' a vital 
role in the establishment and maintenance of industrial 
democracy. The problem is such that its solution 
depends on the historical development of indiKtrialisa- 
tion and national and cultural characteristics of a 
society. The fiefd of industrial relations is thus one 
where readymade methods and solution can not be 
imported from other countries. The following funda¬ 
mental principles may be accepted as objectives of 
social policy as adopted by the special committee of 
the Fourth Asian Regional Conference of the I.L.O. 
held in New Delhi in 1957 : 

1. The good industrial relations depend on the 
ability of employers organisation and workers 
union to deal with their initial problems 
freely. 

2. Collective bargaining through the assistance 
of appropriate governmental agencies is the 
corner stone of good industrial relations. 

3. Workers oiganisations and employers asso¬ 
ciations shomd be recognised vntb the consi¬ 
deration of general ptobltc, social and econo¬ 
mic measures affecting industrial relations. 

Althongfa these principles may be important in fram¬ 
ing and estabBshing good industrial relations as a whole, 
every country has its own biases and problems and 
therefore, Industrial relations should be maintained in 


that light. However, it is widdy accepted that peaceful 
ai^ harmonious industrial relations pre-suppose cer¬ 
tain conditions such as, (1) laying down of fair labour 
standards by the state; (2) the realisation and urge on 
the part of employers for the promotion of their 
workers welfare; (3) opportunity of bwgaining given 
to both the employers and emplbyees on the basis of 
equality; and (4) the genuine sympathy of the general 
public towards labour. 

In a final analysis the attainment of peaceful indus¬ 
trial relations docs not rest with legislaj^on. The rela¬ 
tions between workers and management are human 
relations. This is just as hard as impracticable to 
prescribe iron bound rules for behaviour in dealingi 
between labour and management as it would be for 
husband and wife. □ 

iContd. irom Page No. 14) 
very selective and priority-bound plans of develop¬ 
ment, education, training and motivation of local 
people, pooling of all the resources and co-ordinated 
implementation of different rural development pro¬ 
gramme of various agencies. 

The difficulties of the task are accentuated many 
folds by the widely varying degrees of approachability, 
resource and infrastructure availability, market 
facilities and levels of growth of different areas in a 
state and as between different states in the country'. 
Education, skills and entrepreneurship availability 
is more or less related to the extent the aforesaid 
advantages are available in an area. Thus resources 
for development being limited over a period of time, 
priorities of rural development in industrially back¬ 
ward areas had to be related to the extent the afore¬ 
said advantages are available, the best receiving the 
first priority, to ensure maximum immediate results 
mid ultimate returns in the form of operation of 
models for other areas to follow and to gain time till 
infra-structure and various advantages in other areas 
came up. 

Conclusion 

Rural industrialisation through decentralised con¬ 
centration of efforts for developing a heirarchy of 
growth-centres envisaged a multi directional develop¬ 
ment of resources services, and infra-structure which 
formed the base for a co-ordinated agro-industrial di,- 
velopment. It requires an all round devdopment of 
transport, communications, power, agriculture, irri¬ 
gation services, markets, etc. The Industrialisation 
also requires correct appraisal of problems, all per¬ 
vading planning with continuity and consistency, 
intensification and co-ordination of the efforts of 
various industrial and other developmental agencies 
at different l^els, education and training of the 
Villages (particularly the artisan) and his motivation, 
development-orientation of rural banking, extension 
of appropriate technology and relevant researcfi. 
tenacity and consistency in implementation and 
placement of knowledgeable, dynamic and dedi¬ 
cated officers and staff at vairous levels and their 
encouragement by recognising and rewarding length 
of satisfactory performance. Moreover this extre¬ 
mely complicated, difficult and phenomenal task re¬ 
quired ' consideirablc time to yield the desired 
results, D 
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You and your health 


The word allergy means altered reactivity. 
The allergic diseases are caused by exag- 
gerated or distorted immune responses. These 
diseases can involve any part of the body. 
In this article, the author has attempted 
to explain the causes of the diseases and the 
prevention measures to avoid them. 


THE WORD ALLERGY simply means altered 
reactivity and it came to have a technical meaning 
when in 1906, Venpirquet, for the first time, proposed 
it to denote those conditions where certain indivi¬ 
duals react to various stimuli in a manner dilTerent 
from the normal responses of the majority of people 
However, the present concept is that allerpc diseases 
arc caused by exaggerated or distorted immune res¬ 
ponses. To grasp the significance of this concept, wc 
will have to understand immunity. 

Human tKxly has to cope with a variety of extrinsx 
and intrinsic challenges, some of which are power¬ 
fully lethal, ^fhese foreign challenges can be of any 
nature; physical, poisonous, cancerous and of course, 
all sorts of infections;—^viral, bacterial, fungal, par¬ 
asite and so on. Nature has, therefore, endowed us 
with elaborate defence mechanisms to ensure our 
survival. These defence mechanisms can be broadly 
classified into non-specific and spec’fied. The non¬ 
specific innate responses are inherent into 
an individual’s constitution. Majority of the 
altove namedi challensra can be tackled with 
the non-specific defence apparatus. However, when 
there is danger that the non-spedfic defence mechani¬ 
sms are likely to be overwhelmed, hdai^ive defence 
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Prevention of allergic 

diseases 


Zafer Jamal 

mechanisms come to our rescue. The adaptive defenc¬ 
es are very potent, recruiting all the resources at the 
dispo^ of human body and then organising them 
in such a precise manner that the offending agent is 
^cifically, and, therefore, effectively dealt with. 
The.se adaptive defence mechnlsms have been given 
the technical name of immunity. All such diseases 
caused by the failure of immunity mechanism are 
called allergic diseases, which can be identified in 
most cases by difficult respiration or skin rashes. 
There are other symptoms too, but these arc most 
common. 


Allergic diseases 


Allergic disease can involve any part of the body. 
Skin, ears, eyes, nose, air ways of Uie lungs and the 
I intestinal tract be ng in touch with external environ¬ 
ment are more likely to suffer from allergic ffiseaSes. 

Susceptibilffy to allergic diseases's present in about 
ten per cent of general population. Intportant allerg'c 
discMcs are the allergy of the nose called Allergic 
rhinitis, allergy of airways of the lungs called bron- 
diial asthma and allergy of the skin called atopic 
dermatitis or allergic eczema. 


When internal linbg of the nose is affected by 
allergy it can be recognised by some peculiar symp¬ 
toms. The patient gets bouts of sneezing, profuse 
watery nasal discharge, at times obstruct on of the 
nwe, itching oi the nose and eyes and tears like dis- 
chmges from the eyes. Often dull headache and mild 
irritation in throat are also present. 


Bronchial asthma, that is allergy of air pnisgnges in 
the lungs, manifMts itself as periodic attacks of brea¬ 
thlessness associated with hacking cough without 
^putum. The sputum, if present, is very sticky and 
diffiailt to bnng out. Usually the patients foe! com¬ 
pletely normal m between the attacks of asthma 
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The skis aller^ h duonic and bereditable wd 
appears as a distinctive fram of eczema with itching 
and irritation. In infants it usuaily affects the cheeks; 
in children the folds of elbow and knee joints; and in 
^ults specialty in housewives, the hands and feet 
where it causes dermatitis. 

Some people are spedaily susceptible to allergic 
diseases. The cause of susceptibility is believed to be 
hereditary and constitutional. This susceptibility can 
be provoked by a veriety of factors namely infec¬ 
tions, exercise, drugs, allergens, and psychological 
factors. 

Infections 

Infections which are mostly viral and not bacterial 
may initiate attacks in certain individuals, but stran¬ 
gely enough antiviral vaedne does not prove effective. 
Perhaps effective antiviral vaccines for most of the 
viruses arc not available. 

Exercise is usually beneficial in asthmatic persons. 
But in some persons, exercise induces attack's of 
breathlessness, sneezing and itchy • eruptions on the 
skin. Such patients should avoid strenuous exercises. 

Certain drugs like aspirin and other painkilling 
medicaments, penicillin and many antibiotics, car 
also produce severe, even fatal obstruction of the 
breathing passages. Many chemicals used as food 
additives such as colouring agents, preservatives and 
others can also induce allergy. 

Psychological factors 

Psychological factors are probably responsible for 
some attacks. It has been found that the severity of 
attacks can be cither worsened or alleviated by sug¬ 
gestion. 

The allergens are the factors that erupt allergy in 
susceptible individual. The common allergens can be 
categorised into four main groups : 

Inhalants like house dusts, occupational dusts, 
pollens, fungal spores, insect debris, animal 
dandruff etc; 

Ingestants like some foods, drugs, and chemicals; 
Contactants, such as dyes, drugs, cosmct'cs, soap 
wh'ch cause Skin allergy; 

Injectan's like penicillin, liver extracts and others. 

Sting of certain insects I'ke wasp, honeybee, can 
also at times lead to severe or even fatal attack of 
allergy in susce^ible persons. 

Among inhalants pollen is a seasonal cause, while 
various kinds of dust and fungal spores arc pacnnial. 
It Is interesting that fresh dust is not allergenic while 
stagnant dust is highly allergic. M tes which are very 
small insect like organisms being hardly visible to the 
eyes, grow in the damp and dark env ronment in the 
house dust feeding on human skin scales. These house 
dust miles arc now known to be mainly responsible 
for the allergenci^ of stagnant dust. Certain mites 
grow abundantly in the dust of stored foodgra'ns^ like 
wheat, rice and pulses. These dusts are also highly 
potent as allergens and have been found to ^ a 


potent factor in provoking attacks of asthma espe¬ 
cially in housewives and rural populace. 

TIioroDgb examination, a mut 

In order to know the importance of various factors 
and also to arrest the potentiality of numerous allergens 
with which the patient comes tn contact, a thorough, 
interirigation-of the patient regarding his occupation, 
hobbies, and domestic environment is an absolute 
must. It is important to know whether the attacks 
are related to some particular season, or whether they 
are perennial or just occur irregularly without any re¬ 
lation to season. Once the culprit allergens are sus¬ 
pected, the hard evidence is obtained by various sop¬ 
histicated tests which can be performed by the special- 
i.st. The results of allergy testing must be correlated 
with Ihe history of the patient to arrive at a definite 
conclusion. 

The management of these allergies includes ; 

Treatment of the attacks with suitable drugs; 

Environmental control; 

Immunotherapy or liyposcnsit'sation; 

Environmental control of specific factors, deter¬ 
mined by history and allergy testing should be at¬ 
tempted, it and when poss ble by the removal of 
domestic animals or pels from the env ronment. Other 
sources of animal allergens in the home aic feathers, 
stuffed toys, upholstered furniture, blankets, carpels 
and pads and degraded fibre of vegetable products 
such as kapok and cottonseed found in pillows, mat¬ 
tress and furniture stuffing. Household cleaning 
should be done if pos.sibic when Ihe patient is not 
present. Cut flowers should not he brought into the 
bouse. Potted plants should also be avoided as natural 
source of moulds. If definite allergy to some food 
Items has been established, it must be eliminated 
from the diet. 

These are some preventive measures which the 
•atient himself can adopt when he comes to under¬ 
stand the nature of allergy. But if the symptoms are 
of moderate or severe infen.sity and cannot be con¬ 
trolled with these preventive measures recourse 
should be had to immunotherapy under the strict 
control of the .spec'alist. The patients should remem- 
)er that the therapy is not a cure but only an attempt 
at reducing the sensitivity to the various allergens. □ 

_ (Couriesv : All India Radio) 


National plan for cancer control to be 

adopted 

A National Plan for the control of cander will be 
formulated by the National Cancer Advisory Board, 
set up by the Centre. This was announced by Kura. 
Kumud Joshi, Dy. Minister for Health and Family 
Welfare while speaking to members of the Standing 
Committee on Teletherapy Units and the Core Com- 
Ruttee of the National Cancer Advisory Board in 
New Delhi recently, TIm Minister emphasised the need 
for the formulation of a comprehensive plan for 
cancer treatment and detection and its inclmion in 
the Seventh Plan. 
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Success or failure of 
development schemes 


Success or failure of any development 
scheme depends more on how well the people 
und^stand the benefits of the scheme and 
to what extent the benefits statisfy their 
needs. To attain this, educational efforts 
by scheme officials must precede the imple¬ 
menting stage and follow-up visits and dis¬ 
cussions with beneficiaries, say the authors. 


IT IS NOT uncommon that one and the same 
scheme proves very successful in some areas, but not 
so in other places, even within a district. The ‘Why’ 
of this phenomenon, if investigated thoroughly into, 
can help the administrators of schemes to understand 
the factors that decide the outcome of the schemes. 
Though evaluation studies of different development 
schemes have been conducted in large numbers, studies 
to understand the ‘Why’ of the success or failure of 
one and the same scheme in two different areas are 
very little or even nil. So it was thought that such 
a study would be useful to bring out the deciding 
factors for the success or failure of the development 
schemes'. With this in view the study was undertaken 
with the following specific objectives ; 

(i) to study the awareness of beneficiaries 
regarding the objeciives of the scheme. 

(ii) to study the attitude of beneficiaries towards 
the scheme in respect of its benefits to them. 

(iii) to find otff the factors contributing to the 
success or'failure of the scheme. 


K. Radbakrishna Menon, 
R. Ganesan and 
J. Sadakadolla 

The study was conducted in Sivakasi, Aruppukottai, 
Rajapalayam and Kamudhi of Ramanatha{wam dis* 
trict where in Drought Prone Area Programme 
(DPAP), a special programme for backward areas is 
functioning. Two DPAP schemes, one of agriculture 
VTZ., dryland soil and water conservation scheme 
and another of animal husbandry viz., milch animal 
distribution scheme were taken for study. 

The analysis of data revealed that the awareness of 
the schemes among the people in the study areas is 
good. However their attitude about the schemes 
implemented and what they do towards these schemes 
differed. 

While in the success area, majority of the bene¬ 
ficiaries (50 per cent) are having a favourable attitude 
towards the dryland soil and water conservation 
scheme, majority of the people in the failure area had 
unfavoiuable attitude towards this scheme. 

But in the case of milch animal distribution scheme 
in both the areas, the people had favourable attitude 
only. The study revealed that the following factors 
contributed to the success of any development scheme 
in an area : 

(a) Interest on the part of the officials both in 
the implementation and follow-up stages of 
the scheme. 

(b) People’s conviction about the suitability of 
the scheme to the particular area. 

(c) Infrastructural facilities to support the 
scheme. 

(d) Availability of inputs to sustain the scheme. 

(Contd. on Page No. 33) 
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PANCHAYAT RAJ was introduced in Andhra 
Pradesh in 1959 with the idea of developing local 
leadership in villages, improving local resources without 
depending too much on Government and catering 
mostly to the long felt needs of the people. TiU the 
end of 60s’ lehre was enthusiasm all around and many 
self-hell>-programmes were taken Even offering 
Sbramadan to improve facilities in villages was common. 
This became a routine rigmarole later and lost much of 
its punch and drive. Further there were no elections 
for a period of nearly 12 years. 

Two years ago when elections were held for all the 
Panchayat Raj Institutions, there was renewed enthu¬ 
siasm and mostly the young persons came to power in 
many Panchayats. One such example is a tiny Panchayat 
"Varadarja Puram” in Gangavaram Samithi in West 
Godavari district. In this village election of the Sar- 
panch has been unanimous all along so far. Mr. R. 
Lakshmipathj Raju, a youth of 25 was elected as 
Sarpanch. He was determined to make his village self- 
sufficient. The village has a population of 1,000. The 
farmers here grow only high yielding varieties. When 
Mr. Raju wa.s elected, the income of the Panchayat 
was Rs. 13,000. 

Brisk activity 

After Mr. Lakslimipathi Raju took over, there has 
been brisk activity in providing amenities in the village. 
Retaining walls and cattle ramp>s were constructed at 
the cost of Rs. 60,000 with assistance from P.W.D, 
A new hutment colony for SCs at a cost of Rs. 1 
lakh was completed. Funds came from Samithi. 
Rs. 20,000 were spent on construction of culverts and 
approach rrads to the SC cheri. A new Panchayat 
Office building at a cost of Rs. 10,000 is under cons¬ 
truction. 

There was an abandoned tank of 16 acres in the 
village which Mr. Raiu recently renovated and con¬ 
verted it info a drinking water tank of 6 acres and 
fishing tank of 10 acres. The latter was auctioned for 
Rs. 17,000 for three years. The luiik bunds are used 
for growing vegetables, papaya, banana and coconut. 
Mr. Lak.shmipathi Raju says that if his plan of planting 
700 coconut trees on the bunds of the lank is com¬ 
pleted, the Panchayat would get an income of 
Rs. 70,000 annually and after the present lease period 


Gram swaraj no more 

a dream 

G. Nageshwara Rao 

of the fish tank which is shortly commg to close, an 
annual income of Rs. 25,000 is assured on the fish 
tank. Thus making the Panchayat self-sufficient with¬ 
out depending on Government assistance. Starting 
of four piggery units for SCs at a cost of Rs. 60,000 
is in the offing, he adds. 

If more Sarpanchs take such initiative, the aim of 
establishing gram swaraj in the country can surely be 
achieved. □ 


First coir pith based indostrial carbon plant 

AN INDUSTRIAL carbon plant, based on coir 
pith and other coconut wastes, the first of its kind 
in the country, wag commissioned recently at Arsi- 
kere in Hasan district in Karnataka. The produc¬ 
tion capacity of this plant is 12 TPD of liquid tar 
and 6 TPD of ccanbuslible gas. 

This plant has been set up by the Karnataka State 
Central Coir Cooperative Development Production 
and Marketing Society Ltd., Bangalore at a block 
cost of Rs. 40.18 lakhs with NCDC loan of Rs. 26.11 
lakhs. 

At a time when ibe country is facing an energy 
crisis, this plant will provide an alternative fuel 
which could be produced by using renewable soiutces 
like coconut shells, coir pith, bagasses powder etc. 

The Industrial carbon produced by this plant is 
used in industries manufacturbg calcium carbide, 
activated carbons, silicon carbide, carbon tetrachlo¬ 
ride, ferro-silicon etc. It is preferred by these 
Industries due to its high quality content of feed 
carbon, high density, low ash and ne^igible quanti¬ 
ties of impurities like sulphar, {ffiosphoms etc. ITiis 
fuel is cheaper than wood charcoal or petroletom 
coke. It would prove more economical in the long 
run because the prices of wood due to scarcity and 
prices of petroleum products are constantly increas¬ 
ing. 

Obviously this source of etiergy viz. industrial 
carbon from coir pith, is likely to be sizeable in fu¬ 
ture since coir pHh is avaSabK in abundance in the 
country. □ 
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Science & Technology 
• Notes 


Technology for MethytchlorosUanes 

THE NATIONAL CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
in Pune has developed an indigenous technology for 
the manufacture of mcthylchlorosilanes, which are 
the basic material for the production of Silicones. 
This is the first time that this technolo^ has been 
developed in India. SiUconcs are industrially impor¬ 
tant b^use of a unique combination of metallic and 
non-metallic properties. They are put to various ttses, 
including softening and repelling in the hnishing of 
textile and leather goods, protective coatings for 
insulators, adhesive, heat transfer media and anti- 
flatulent additives in pharmaceutical preparations. 
A Bombay firm, M|s. Hico Products Ltd., is produc¬ 
ing mcthylchlorosilanes, based on the process of NCL, 
a laboratory of the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. The firm has established a 1000-tonne- 
per-annum plant at Kharsundi in Raigad district of 
Maharashtra for this purpose. It represents a note¬ 
worthy example of fruitful collaboration between 
CSIR and industry. 

Mobile Plant for Potable Water 

The Central Salt and Marine Chemicals Research 
Institute, another CSIR laboratory based in Bhav- 
nagar, has developed a plant for making saline water 
potable. It is electrically operated and is easy to 
handle. It reduces the total dissolved solids in the 
saline water by 85 to 90 per cent and costs about 
one lakh 20 thousand rupees. The plant has a capa¬ 
city to produce 15000 litres of potable water in 
24 hours out of impure, brackish water. The treat¬ 
ment cost is around Rs. six per 1000 Iftres. The 
process consists of a reverse osmosis technique. The 
plant is mounted on a van so that it can be carried 
around for demonstration. 


Uny Cement Plant for Cement numofacture 

RRL JORHAT has developed 10, 15 and 20—25 
tonn^ per day vertical shaft kiln tiny cement plant 
designs to produce portland cement as per ISI speci¬ 
fications. The designs are athilable on turn key basis. 
Under a tripartite agreement signed between National 
Research Development Corporation of India (NRDC), 
Re^onal Research Laboratory, Jorhat (RRL, Jorhat) 
and M|s. Ganesh Industrial Service Agency (GISA), 
Gandhidham, GISA will offer consultancy service to 
prospective entrepreneurs on these tiny cement plants. 
Detailed design package of standard size would be 
offered. GISA will also guarantee the technical ade¬ 
quacy of the engmeering design, performance of the 
infected process and quality of the poduct as per 
ISI specifications. RRL Jorhat will rendei services 
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for testing and evaluation of taw material samples 
of the prospective clients to ensure their suitabuity 
for manufacture of cement and advise on any 
modification required. 

In a separate agreement, Mjs. Laxmi Engineering 
Works, Udaipur have been authorised to fabricate for 
the prospective entrepreneurs vertical shaft kiln tiny 
cement plants of 10, 15 and 20—25 tonnes per day 
based on the RRL—Jorhat technology 

Inqwinneitt of Eyesight due to Pesticide Spray 

ORGANOPHOSPHORUS and inorganic arsenic 
pesticides are extensively used in India, in the national 
malaria eradication programme. The workers engaged 
in spraying are heavily exposed, because of long hours 
of work, faulty techniques, and ignorance about the 
potential hazards. 

Some qf the organophosphate pesticides are res- 
ponsibe for hi^ incidence of eye-defects—even 
blindness, in pesticide spray-men, according to studies 
conducted by the Neurotoxicology Unit of Industrial 
Toxicology Research Centre in collaboration with 
KG’s Medical College, Lucknow. 

Prolonged exposure of these agrochemicals led to 
liigh incidence of degeneration of macula in the retina 
of the eye. Macula—an irregular yellowish depres¬ 
sion in the retina—^is believed to be the site of 
absorption of short wave-lengths of light. 

The study included 64 spray-men from a Malaria 
Era^cation Unit who had sprayed trganophosphorus 
pesticides usually 5 to 6 hrs a day. No protective 
clothing, face masks or gloves were used by these 
workers and there was a total lack of awareness on 
the part of the spraymen about the potential hazards 
of these chemicals. Fourteen subjects (22 per cent) 
in the age group 24—42 yrs. were found to have 
macular degeneration. Mean duration of exposure of 
these workers was 7 years. Visual impairment was 
observed in four workers (29 per cent); dislike of 
bright light in two, and night blindness, black dots 
in front oE the eyes, and blurring of vision (one each). 
The corrected visual acuity was reduced to 6j9 or 
less in nine subjects (64 per cent). 

(Courtesy: CSIR) 


Largest Hydraulic Press in India 

A 8,000 T 4-COLUMN, PUSH-DOWN Hydraulic 
Press supplied by West Germany was successfully com¬ 
missioned in BHEL-Tiruchirapalli recently. Using 
this gigantic Press, the largest of Us kind in our coun¬ 
try, BHEL-Tiruchy will now be able to manufacture 
drum sheHs required for 500 MW boilers, upto 300 
mm thick, 1.8 M diameter and 12.3 M long. The 
Press would also be used for making hemispherical 
dished ends, tliick walled welled pipes, pipe fittings 
etc. 

This Press will enable considerable foreign exchange 
savings, as all these products were hitherto being im¬ 
ported which will go a long way in meeting the 
country’s power programmes 
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Economic Notes 


Steerii^t Gro^p on Employment Strategy 

THE PLANNING COMMISSION has set up a 
15-member Steering Group on Employment Strategy 
with Dr. C.H. Hanumantha Rao, Member, Planning 
Commission, % Chairman. 

The Steering Group will make an overall assess¬ 
ment of employment and unemployment situation at 
the national as also the State and regional leveb in¬ 
cluding backward areas and hill | tribal areas, and 
separately for public and private sectors. 

It will examine the progress of labour absorption 
particularly of educated manpower and women, in 
the organised and unorganised sectors by industry. 

The Steering Group will formulate the elements ol 
employment strategy consistent with the overall Plan 
objectives and consider the feasibility of evolving a 
time-bound plan for ftiller employment by 2000 A.D. 

The Steering Group will submit its report by 31st 
May, 1984. 


Working Group on Medical & Health 

THE PLANNING COMMISSION has constituted 
a 20—^Membcr Working Group on Medical & Health 
Research and Development. 

The Working Group will review the present posi¬ 
tion, progress and problems of medical research and 
development in the country. 

U win suggest changwlmodifications in the research 
programmes and priorities keeping in view the goal 
of achievmg ‘Health for All’ by the year 2000 A.D... 

TTie Working Group will identify the areas of 
research thrust and development of appropriate 
technologies and their application to strengthen the 
ongoing programmes. 

Dr. V. Ramalingaswami, Director General, Indian 
Council of Medical Research will be the Chairman 
of the Working Group. 

The Working Group will submit its report by 
March 31, 1984. 


Progress of Adult Education in Tribal 

Salopian areas 

The progress of adult education in the Tribal sub- 
Plan areas has shown a steady improvement in the 
first three years of the Sixth Plan. 

The statewise coverage of Scheduled Tribes In the 
age groifp of 15—^35 during the first three years indi¬ 
cates that the maximum coverage has been in Madhya 


Pradesh ^owed by Bihar and Kfoharaditra. WbSe 
the total enrolment of Scheduled Tribes for the year 
1980-81, 81-82 and 82-83 in respe^ of 
Pradesh is 3,04,213, it is 2,19,771 for Bihar and 
2,18,948 for Maharashtra. • 

The coverage of Scheduled Tribes under the Adult 
EducatKHi Programme is nearly 18.4 pet cent of the 
total coverage as against 7.58 per cent of Scheduled 
Tribes in the total population of the country. 

A separate budget pro\‘ision of Rs. 2 crore has 
been set apart for the year 1983-84 for the program¬ 
me under the Centrally Sponsored Scheme of Rural 
Functional Literacy Projects. 

Cochin ^ipyard delivers Second Bnlk Carrier 

THE STATE-OWNED Cochin Shipyard has deli¬ 
vered the second ship M.V. Rathnadeep, a 75,000 
out panamax class bulk carrier to M|s Ratnakar 
Shipping Co. of Calcutta. This ship was launched in 
November 1981. On her first voyage the ship will 
carry iron ore from Goa to Japan. 

TTic first ship from this yard M.V. Rani Padmini. 
was delivered to Shipping Corporation of India, Bom¬ 
bay, in July 81 and she has been rendering satisfac¬ 
tory service since then. The third, fourth and fifth 
ships are in various stages of construction. Cochin 
Shipyard is the first of its kind in the country cap¬ 
able of building large sized ships of around 75,000 
DWT capacity. 


Refineries’ Capacity Utilisation 

ENERGY MINISTER, Shri P. Shiv Shanker has 
formed the members of the Parliamentary Consulta¬ 
tive Committee of bis Ministry that close monitoring 
of oil refineries has resulted in 92,2 per cent capacity 
utilisation during 1982-83 and, it was expected, that 
during the current year and in 1984-85 also, refinery 
capacity utilisation will be more than 90 per cent of 
the available installed capacity. 

He has also informed that the cumulative refinery 
production in terms of criide throughout from April 
to September, 1983 was 17.15 million tonnes, an 
increase of over 6.7 per cent over the production 
during the corresponding period last year. 

The present refining capacity of 37.8 million tonnes 
spread over 12 refineries, would increase to 45.55 
million tonnes by 1984-85 after expansion of the 
Cochin refinery, tim Madras refinery, the Bho^ 
Petroleum Corporation refinery at Bombay and the 
Hindustan Petroleum Coiporatipn refinery at Visaklm- 
patnam. 

Solar cookers, which were capable of saving at 
least 40 per cent of cooking energy, were now being 
s(^ in 12 States and Union Tenitorles of the 
country and in the last 16 months, over 17,000 solar 
cookers had been sold under the scheme which was 
initiated in April, 1982. 

Yojana, December 1—15, 1^>83 
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WMti tmam By €2oifo«iti<m 

THB STATE OWNED Dnsdj^ CorpoiAtioa of 
Iii& Ini been duiwisg oonsistaitt uapxovement In its 
wodEbc resolis for the past 6<7 years. 

Tile tittnom of the Oorporafion has increased 
toMQ 14.83 wore in 1976-77 to Rs. 37.07 crore dar¬ 
ing 1982-83. The Corporation has earned a profit of 
Rs, 5,37 ocoie rfter providing for depreciation of 
Rs. 4A6 crcoe and interest cm long term loans 
amounting to Rs. 1.33 crore. The turnover for the 
year 1981-82 was 8^ 32 27 crore and for 1980-81 
around lU. 25.48 crore'. 

New Zinc Ffitor To Be Set np 

FACTS DESIGN and engineering consultancy divi¬ 
sion (FEDO) has entered into an agreement with 
Ccuninco Binaai Zinc Limited for the design and 
implementation of their venture to set up a new zinc 
smelter at Binanipuram, Edayar te^acing the existing 
Mie which has outlived its utility. The agreement was 
^ed on behalf of FACT by Shri N. B. Chandran, 
Otairman and Managing Director, FACT and Shri R. 
Balachandran, Adviser and Shri B. R. Rai, President, 
Oominco Binani Zinc Limited, signed on behalf of 
the client. The i»oject is estimated to cost around 
Rs. 25 crores to Rs. 30 crorcs. The job involves ser¬ 
vices like detailed en|incering, procurement, site 
superyiston and comnusshming assistance for a host 
of plants and allied works. This is a major assignment 
in the non-ferrous metallurgical field which FEDO 
has secured. The project is expected to be completed 
in atout 2-112 years* time. 

Record Sales Tomorer By RCF 

THE Rashtriya Chenucals and Fertilizers Limited 
(RCF) a public undertaking under the Ministry of 
Chemkab and Fertilizer has recorded significant 
achievements in terms of sales, profit and production. 

The company registered a record sales turnover of 
Rs. 264 crores in 1982-83 against Rs. 258 crores in 
the previous year. 

Tbe company recorded on increase of nearly 39 
per cent in gross profit at Rs. .54 crorcs in 1982-83 
against Rs. 39 crores in 1981-82. After allowing for 
dep^ation, interest and adjustment for the prior 
period the net {Hofit of tbe Company amounted to 
Rs. 22.5 crores. 

RCF has declared ,i dividend of Rs. 6.3 crores to 
be paid to the Union (3ovemment for 1982-83 against 
pimdouB year’s dividend of Rs. 5.2 crores. With this, 
the total ^vidend amounts to nearly Rs. 22 crores 
dnee the incorporation of the Company in 1978. 

PAU Soil Scientist Honoured 

Ss. M, T. SINGH, Senior Soil Physicist cum-Head 
of the DI»uiBient of Sdl Science of &e Itojab Ag/i- 
a^kaai Univmsity has been awarded the Rafi Ahmed 
ISdwai htbauriBl Priae foe the bemdom 19K1-81 in 
ww t ydH on of bb oatstandhMt ocmirftHttien to research 
heewl aekaoe. The awBsd sMcA has been {nsrituted by 


the Indhia CouncU of Agricultural Research catrim 
a cash ptieB of Rs, 10,000 an! a medsL His researdiea 
on soii and water management are meritorious and 
of tc^itea! interest in India. He has made rich contii- 
btttkm^te research on reclatnation and management ^ 
sah-B^^ed soUs. Dr. N. T. Sin^ is also a member 
of the Puaj^ Land Use Board, Punjab State Envi¬ 
ronment Board and Punjab State Council for Science 
and Technology. 


More Fhciltties For 100% £.O.U.*s. 

CENT PER-CENT*'EXPORT ORIENTED Units 
will now be permitted lb take on rent or on lease 
machinery (eitW frmn a foreign country or from in¬ 
digenous sources) to be utilised in the bonded premi¬ 
ses for producing goods for exports. Tw machinsty 
is then to be re-exported or disposed off after it 
has oatBved its utihty. The Board of approvers has 
since d^ded that in future individual requests may 
be co^dered on merits of each case. 

GSFC Opens l^l^Several Lines For 

Assistance 

IN PURSUIT of rapid and diversified industrial 
development the Gujarat State Financial Corporation 
(GSFC) has decided to open up several new lines of 
manufacturing for finance which were hitherto not 
beini enccHitaged. The Corporation has decided to 
provide assistance for bulk dni^, mini cement plants, 
cement based units, polypropylene tubular films, re- 
procesing of plastic waste, manufacturing of alumi¬ 
nium uteiffiik, grade crockery manufacturing units 
through instsdiing tunnel|slAittle kin, cold 8tor8|es, 
cotton procMS houses and printing. The Corporation 
has also decided to assist new units ci Mangalore Tiles 
as also screen printing units at Jetpur. 

The Corporation has also removed the restrictions 
on 18 groups of S^I industries on merits in backward 
districts on the lines of Development Commissioner, 
SSI. 


FAI Award For Dr. Dev 

DR. G. DEV, Professor of Soils of the Punjab 
Agricultural University has been awarded this year’s 
“FAI Silver Jubilee Award of ExceDenoe” for flie best 
work done by him in the field of fertilizer use research 
on phosphorus. 

The award has been instituted by the Fertilizer 
Assodation of India (FAI) to promote research on 
the fortilizer use. Dr. Dev’s share of award will be 
Rs. 2500 and a medal. 

In 1977 also. Dr. Dev was awarded a prize bv flm 
FAI for fais artichr ratitied, ’Tle^mnses of IMBereot 
Crops to Scdi^ FwtiHzaffon in Punjab” which was 
adjudged the second best researob article pnbhshed 
in ffiat year. 
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Succ^ Stories 


Qfdsik eiMwes more Imm 

ABOUT ^ FAMILIES of a previously nomadic 
tribe caUed “Nat&orayiir’' are living in an intwot 
vUlage of Kara! situated in Alathur Block of Perani< 
balur Taluk in Uruchi district. The families cannot 
malw both their ends meet out of farm income. 
Thrir second scarce of income is from their traiUtional 

e ‘ b of making necklaces of beads. In 1982 Peram- 
ilur Branch of Ganara Bank granted 23 families 
a loan of Rs. 300 eadi under DIR scheme at 4 po* 
cent intmest. Ibe famifies utilized the gnuot, 
made profit and repaid the entire loon well in time 
in single instalment. Now the Bank has extended 
the lo^ facility to 50 families at the rate of Rs. 1500 
to eai^ family to raise the hutments' for their shelters. 

S. SobramaniaD 
Field PobHcity Officer 
Tiiuriiirapalli. 

Smokeless Kitchen ensure 
budigrem fields 

THE BLOCK DEVELOPMENT OFHCER of Gadag 
had a difficult time convincing the people in his area 
about the mtdt4>Ie ben^ts of gas plant. His advice 
went unheeded. 

The BJ>.0. did not j^ve up. He started motivating 
the women in the family. The punch line of his 
propaganda was to convince the women about the 
smrdceless burner. 

The result was Sri R. T, Tiriapur’s wife almost 
wmit on a hun^ strike until a goberps plant vras 
promised by her husband. After much grumbling 
Sri Hrlapur decided to install a plant. Out of the 
estimated cost ot Rs. 9S5S he got a subsidy of 
Rs. 2680. Now his wife proudly exhibits the smoke¬ 
less burner. He Is htqipy that all the dung and other 
Waste material is used as manure for his fields. 

Slowly mote and more kitchens in Binkadakatti are 
going smokeless. Oobarps pdant has come to stay. 

K. R. PrahaltaAi, 
Fbld PoUklty Officer, Dhorwad. 

Pm^tehary’s ^rt^press in henUli and family 

wdftte 

PROPORTIONATE TARGETS (April—Septem- 
ber 1983) hi Family Welfare and other health sdhemes 
(rf 20 mint jprogramme set aimrt for the union tef^ 
tory or Pmuucheny have been exceeded. 

Pondleherty has performed 2710 stwilisation cases 
afidnst the tXoportirmal target of 2050. In lUD too, 
107 pet cent of the prtqxKticMme tablet Ims been 
achieved. 

Under ffie Lmrusy control programme 111 per cem 
of the nroportranate'target for detecting new Mfis 
and 963 per cent in respect cd cases bwqgjd under 
tieatmttit has bear reached. 


la tim TM. imteA, pn^astam the gtnjipttionate 
taig^ under the cases detseted and spotina exandna- 
tion chest symptogutics at Primary Heekh Ceattes 
lias been exccMed by 10 and 5 per cent reqiectiveify. 

Regarding National Programam for eoatidl of 
BBadness Pondicherry has reafised 105 per cent ^ 
the pn^rtionate target of oatmaa ppmafiems log 
the period under re^w. 

V. GovhidBsymy, 
Field Padffidty Officer, Poodfahenty. 

L^al Aid reidores cotdugal of 

Radhe^yam Jog| 

TIMELY LEGAL AID under the 20-Point Pro- 
pamme provided to cine Radhesbyam Jod of Nawada 
villap in Bhind district in Madnya Pradi»h restored 
him the ranjugal rights with hb estranged udfe. 
Twenty ei^t year old Radheshyam Jogi is now a 
happy family man with bis wife and two children. 

The wife of Radheshyam Jogi left him along with 
tl^ two children five years ago and had been staying 
with her parents at Babedi viUage. It was almost a 
case ol. separation leading the ^^ded family life to 
rocks 

When Radheshyam Jogi knew about the 20-Point 
Programme and the provision of legal aid. he sub¬ 
mitted an applicatfcin to the District Legal Aid Officer, 
Bhind, on March 15 requesting for leggl aid for 
restmation of his conjupl rights. 

Radheshyam’s application was processed and with 
the sanction of legal aid to him by the Bhind Di^ 
Le&al Aid Committee a case was put up in the appro¬ 
priate court. The case had come up for hearing and 
On humanitarian grounds the Sessions Court gave a 
verdict of compromise and confirmed the same. 

The lady of the house of Radheshyam Jogi is 
happily back again at her hemae looking aft« hw* 
husband as well as children. 

Famfly Pluming no taboo for Gopalimra 

Madinia 

_ FAMILY PLANNING, a national propamme 
is no taboo for the eligible couples erf the predomi¬ 
nantly muslim villap of Gopalpura in Mlrnw, 
erf Indore district. Incidentdy Gopalpura is " I s o an 
ideal village (Aadanh Gram) of the tahi^ 

The village has 45 houses, of whieffi 39 are of 
musUm families. With a population of 441, the 
vUIagws have oirfed for Cmilv planning on a latee 
seme. In fact, it was Shiimati Zubeda Bal of (he 
viHap who set the tread 25 yean ago % vffiinriaiOy 
underge^g family planning operriioa at Indore. 
two daughter8-in4aw emulated her and veffimtarfly’ 
underwent family planning^ c^erafim. 

The Gopalpura tdQage oominun!ty*s endeavour is 
to encourage veffimtary fanv^y plan^g (»«a^ 
amongst hundred pw eeht couples. 

Wiffi ^ ^ paaclnn eleeted unopposed 

nc^Mlpura thrives on consensus on evety Isgiie 
thus sKideftoineot of ffie fanffiy paimifnt tm ben 
could bo Wteo for ifanted... 

Yeiaiw, DeeaMiir f~l$. mS 
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OVER 500 DELEGATES from 36 countries are 
assembling in New Delhi to participate in the Sath 
International Federation of Theory of Machines and 
Mechanisms (IFTOMM) World Congress beginning on 
December 15 in the IIT campus. This is the first ever 
Congiess to be held in Asia. Nearly 340 papers relating 
to design, operation and maintenance of machines gene¬ 
rally emplc^ed in industrial sectors such as agri* 
culcure, textiles, power and transport industries are be¬ 
ing presented during 51 sessions of the Congress. There 
are 24>memb6rs countries of IFTOMM. Membership 
is likdy to go upto 30. In a “Kinematic Analysis of 
plan and spatial p^echanisms” sessions, fundamental as¬ 
pects of the choice of a cohfiguiaticn of a machine and 
hs elements arc to be (Hscussed. In another session of 
“dynamics of machines aid mechanisms’* acceleration 
in machine parts whkdi give rise to inertia forces etc. 
are to be discussed. In the sessirms on “gears and 
transmissions**, transmission meth^ like belts, hy- 
(frantic system etc. are to be discussed. 


The human locomotion system is of particular interest 
to bio-medical scientists, in defvisi:^ machanical sys¬ 
tems for physically handicapped persons. IMfferent as¬ 
pects of tb^ are discussed in teo-mechanisms* ses- 
tlon. A special aspect of these, is operations involved 
in hazardous en^lrcmments like nuclei instillations. In 
the Western counties and in Japan, human labour is 
being gyadndly reitiaced for fatigue free accurate 
madiining and assei^ling of machi^ parts by robots. 
These aspects ate dismissed in the session on “Robots 
and mamintiattxi.’* 

Another intereMhm session to be heU duriim the 
Consress relates to 'wibration and noise ha Maraine”* 
hfaCainM tuimhig at hi^ speeds ^wiate vibration^ 
and noise wfi^ cause aaimyanoe to the operators 
and persens mound aid also deexease the machhie 
Ub. Based m the Vfination and noke emitted' by a 
mtddne modon malnttnance procedures are being 
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World Congress on machines 
and mechanisms to meet 

(From our Correspondent) 

devised using sophisticated instnunentation in power 
plants, transport systems etc. These aspects are being 
discussed during the session. 

A major probkm in the desip and operation of 
high spe^ machines such as gas turbine enj^es is the 
rotor dynamic forces. These details are discussed in 
“Rotor dynamics’’' session. 

During the Congress, there will be separate sessions 
on tribrach, control systems, machine and system 
desip, CAD and optimisation techniques. A special 
enmba^ is given to teaching and experimental met- 
h(^, which are being tepfirly updated throughout 
the world to keep pace with the modem developments 
and these are discussed in “Teaching agd Experi¬ 
mental Methods’’ session. 


IFTOMM is the vernier scientific and engineering 
world bo^ in the field of machines and mec h a n ism s . 
The first World Congress was held in 1965 in Varna 
in Bulgari. Durii^ this congress an intenational 
(xwrdinating committee was formed and the inausu- 
ral assmnbly was held in 1969 at Zakopare in Poland. 
IFTOMM world conpess have been held in New 
Castle upon Tyme in UK and Montereal in Canada. 

Ovor 45 tractors, textile and power industries from 
India are participating in an industrial exhibition 
during the Congress to project India’s ptogr^ in 
mai^mes and mechanism. A book exhibition is also 
being beld at the Conpess, 

Tte details were given by Prof. N. M. Swami, 
Director, Indian Institute of Technology, Delhi and 
Pr«E, J. S. Rao, Head at the Department ot Mechani¬ 
cal Engine ering, HT Chairman of the IFTOMM 
Congress at a press Conference in New Delhi 
reoantl^. 
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INDIA INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, 
1983 was held at Pargati Maidan, New Delhi from 
November 14 to 27, 1983. Organised by the Trade Fair 
Authmlty of India, IITT 1983, was inaugurated by 
the Presidmit of India, Giani Zail Singh on November 
14, 1983. This was the fifth in the series of interna* 
tional trade fairs. The earlier fairs were Asia ’72, 
ITIT ’79, HTF ’81 and IITF ’82. 

As stated by the Chairman of the Trade F ait Autho- 
ritv of India, Shri Moltammed Yunus, in a press con¬ 
ference, the hi^lighta of this year's IITF were parti¬ 
cipation of over 40 foreign countries The USSR 
partidpated in the Fair in a Ing way. He said that 
China and Pakistan, though invitpd, have declined 
to participate. The Chairman said that participation 
by the country’s large industrial houses was in a 
small way. He tnaiintained that big jprivate industries 
were not interested to partkimte m a big way in- 
spite of exhortatioti to *them about the need for dis¬ 
playing their products and ser\ices in one place. The 
niF ’83 was ridier in content due to the increased 
participation by foreign and Indian companies. The 
Indian sector was represented by 27 StatesfUnkta 
Territories, 19 Central MinistriesjDepartments, 35 
PuUk Sector Undertakings and over 30 large and 
medium private sector companies Besides, the pavi¬ 
lion df the National Small Scale Industries Develop¬ 
ment Corporatkn also induded a verv large number 
of compantes. 

Thenie on tediticRl cooperatiMi 

The theme of the fair was 'Technical Cooperation 
am<mg Developing Countries” with ^Kdal ernffiiaais 
on comnfunkation becanse ^ 1983 being the United 
Natkas International Year of Commanicatkns pro- 
keted in the Fair tbrooi^ a separate Theme Pavi- 


Anothear highli^t of the fair related to maintenaace 
of mtrnamt in most of the pavilions «f StateslUnto 
Tendfories to reinasent bulk in respect of tbriy gm- 
pectSve cuisines. Another highlight n^ted to iricrodoe- 


India Interaational 
Trade Fair 1983 

Yo^a OnrespmideBt 

tkn of daily attractive lottery prizes, of scooters, 
cycles, cash etc. on entry tickets awards on every 
dternate day. This was a device to attract mote visi¬ 
tors. The Children’s Day was observed to mark 
Jawaharlal Nehru's birth-day on November 14 with 
On the spot paintings by them on that day. In addi¬ 
tion, there was children’s amusement gallery, a new 
point of attraction. 

About four million people including Indian busi¬ 
nessmen and overseas trade delegates visited the kir 
with an estimated business deals t o th e tune of 
Rs. 1500 crores. During the last two ITTFs, Rs. 1300 
ciores worth business including Rs. 900 crores in 
1982 were dealt with, 

Socitxidtiiral aedvites 

Once again Pragati Maidan, was full of lik with 
eight auditoriums active every day and more than 
12 cultural troupes representing different regkns of 
the country thus providing a peep into the various 
facets of India's socio-cultural activities. In additimt, 
16 national award winner films were also shown, Wkh 
the IITF ’83, India has qualified to become a mem¬ 
ber of the International Trade Fair Organisations. 
Now every inT woWd be held for 10—15 days in 
keeping with the internattona] nonns. 

The ITTF ’83 also provided a spectacular visnai 
of India’s potential in trade, commerce, seknee and 
technology to the visiting members of the Cnwnwnn- 
wealth Heads of the Govemrnem Nketing which bciffui 
in New Delhi on November 23, 1983. 

An important feature of IITF '83 related to 
nars conducted during the fair on seven InUidi^ 
topics by TFAI. Ihese were : Techncrf^cal 'deop- 
eration among Devdo]^ Countries', 'T radu gad 
l^nofflk .Co^ratkn Co m mo nw ealth Count- 
rks*, ^ok of SmaQ Scale Sector in &p<»t Devcli^ 
fflent’, 'Export P«spe(^ in 80’s', ’F^ign lavwt- 
tnent Oppottuni^ b India'. ‘Commonweillii Cod' 
ferenoe on Small Entdrariset' and Indo-GenBan 
Trade and Economic CbopentUon'. 

’ (Coitid. on Page No, 40) 
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All India performance 
of 20-Point Programme 
during first half of 
1983-84 


ALL INDIA implementation of tbe 20-Point Pro¬ 
gramme, as evaluated and analysed by the Planning 
Commission, has recorded ‘Very Good’ performance 
in respect of tree plantalion, setting up of bio-gas 
plants, allotment of house-sites an,d provision of 
drinking water during the month of September, 1983. 
'I he target achieved in tree plantation was 88.1 per 
cent, bio-gas plants 47.3 per cent, house-sides 42.9 
per cent and (Jrinking water 36.3 per cent. 

The working of National Rural Employment Pro¬ 
gramme (NREP) and distribution of surplus land 
has recorded ‘Good’ performance with NREP achiev¬ 
ing 32.4 per cent of the projected target and surplus 
Umd 28.2 per cent during the said month. 

'Ihe implementation of Integrated Rural Develop¬ 
ment Programme (IRDP), Special Components Plan 
for uplift of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
families, slum population, provision and energisation 
of pumpsets, sterilisation, construction assistance, re¬ 
lease and rehabilitation of bonded labour, electrifica¬ 
tion of villages and EWS houses recorded ‘Poor’ per¬ 
formance, during the month under review, with IRDP 
achieving 27.8 per cent. SC and ST families 25.9 
per cent and 25.1 per cent respectively, slum popu¬ 
lation 25.1 per cenP, pumpsets 24.8 per cent, sterilisa- 
lion 21.6 per cent, construction assistance 20.6 per 
cent, bonded labour 18 per cent, villages electrified 
per cent and EWS houses 9.5 per cent of the 
^projected targets. 

i Criteria evolved 

■ To evaluate the performance of the 20-Point Pro- 
^ame, the Planning Commission has laid down stan- 
'■ pcrfoitnance froin September, 1983 onw-ards. 

The Commission has laid down the criteria for 
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M. Yimus Siddiqui, YOJANA Correspondent 

achieving 50 per cent of the targets on the assump¬ 
tion of uniform progress of the pro^amnie in ail 
months of the year. However, allowing for a gene¬ 
ral build-up in achieving targets, for expressing the 
performance of September, 1983, the Commission has 
adopted standards of ‘Very Good’ with 35 per cent and 
above achievements of the targets, ‘Good’ with 28 
per cent to 35 per cent achievements ot the targets 
and ‘poor’ with below 28 per cent achievements of 
(he targets, These gradations of performance 
liave been done on the basis of the evaluation made 
and criteria laid down by the Planning Commission. 

'J'hc monthly reports for September, 1983 have 
been received from 19 States and eight Union Terri¬ 
tories, The reports from Andhra Pradesh, Naga¬ 
land, Tripura and Mizoram have not been received. 

Targets And PerformaDCc 

All India performance in tcims of annual targets 
lor the year 1983-84 and achrevements from April 
to September 1983 in IRDP have been 849.62 
thousands with 27.8 per cent achievement against 
an annual target of 3053.85 thousands; provision of 
1042.92 lakh mandays in NREP with 34.4 per cent 
achievement against an annual target ot 3215.53 
lakh mandays; 80.24 thousand acres in the distri¬ 
bution of surplus land with 28.2 per cent achieve¬ 
ment against an annual target of 284.18 thousand 
acre,>i of land; release and rehabilitation of 5190 
bonded labour with 18.0 per cept achievement 
against an annual target of 28804; uplift of 6.46 
l^h Scheduled Castes families with 25.9 per cent 
achievement against an annual target of 24.94 lakh 
S.C. families; uplift of 1.91 lakh Scheduled Trfties 
families with 25,1 per cent achievement against an 
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annual target of 7.63 lakh; pfoviMon of drinking 
water in 17746.00 vfliages with 36.3 per cent achi¬ 
evement against an anntial target of 48846 villages; 
provision of house-sites to 3.75 lakh people with an 
achievement of 42,9 per cent against an annual tar¬ 
get of 8.74 lakh; construction assistance to 1.14 lakh 
people with 20.6 per cent achievement against a tar¬ 
get of such assistance to 5.56 fakh people; ameliora¬ 
tion of 5.31 lakh slum population with 25.1 per cent 
achievement against a target of 21.20 lakh shim 
population; provision of EWS houses to 0.38 lakh 
people with 9.5 per cent achievement against a tar¬ 
get of provision of 4.05 lakh such houses; electrifica¬ 
tion of 4187 villages with 17.7 per cent achievement 
against an annual target of electrification of 23631 
villages; 0.91 lakh pump.scts provided and energised 
with an achievement of 24.8 per cent against an 
annual target of 3.68 lakh pumpsets; 198.28 crores 
of tree plantation with 88.1 per cent achievement 
against the annual target of 225.00 crorcs tree plan¬ 
tation; setting up of 23628 bio-gas plants with 47.3 
per cent achievement against the projected annual 
target of 50000 bio-gas plants; sterilisation ol 12.56 
lakh persons with 21.6 per cent achievement against 
a target of 58.12 lakh sterilisation; provision of 271 
Primary Health Centres (PHCs) with 66.9 per cent 
achievement s^inst a target of 405 PHCs; setting up 
of 2660 Sub-Centres with 29.5 per cent achievement 
against a projected anriual target of 9010 sub centres; 
and introduction of 193 ICDS flnstegrated Child 
Development Scheme) with 96.5 per cent achieve¬ 
ment again.st an annual target of 200 ICDS. 

This analysis report includes information in ics- 
pect of Andhra Pradesh, Nagaland and Mizoram up- 
lo August 1983 and Tripura upto July 1983. 

New sanctions 

The Planning Commission also sanctioned 271 
Primary Health Centres (PHCs), 2660 Sub-Centres 
and 193 ICDS Blocks during September 1983.0 


(Contil. fioin Pune No. 30) 

Trade and Economic Cooperation 

liadc fairs and exhibition are major elements in 
'.any effort of market development. The Trade Fair 
Authoiity of India was set up in March 1977 to 
spcarlwad and coordinate India's efforts in the field 
of market development. Today as a nodal agency 
fur or^nising fairs and exhibitions abroad and India's 
participation in such events overseas, TFAl mounts 
an impressive programme to project India and Indian 
industry with itg products, services and technology 
to the world. Four thousand trade fairs are h^ 
worldwide tlirouphout the year. Of these 2000 such 
lairs are held in Europe alone. Pairs provide oppor¬ 
tunities for business in a short span of time and at 
a minimal cost. In consideration ol this, participation 
in the efforts of TFAI by trade, commerce and indu¬ 
stry of the country will help India project its poten¬ 
tial fully, thus helping the national economy emerge 
stronger. 


Total expenditure on the maintenance of TFAI is 
Rs. 56 lakhs annually with 100 officers, 400 derks, 
ISO security personnel and 100—150 casual staff oc- 
casionally for fairs. The trade fair com;^ex is 
spread over 150 acres of land and is rightly known us 
Pragati Maidan rr^resenting India's march forward in 
science, technology, trade, industry and abovb idl, 
prosperity, □ • 


{Cviud. from Page No. 15) 

The channel from the state level to the central level 
should cany the information regarding the results of 
concurrent evaluation and the attendant problems. 
The extent of achievement of the programme objective 
should form the main content of this communication 
from the IRD Department in the State to the Centre. 
Exceptions should be kept to the minimum. 

Impact evaluation which may he undertaken by the 
Centre is of long range interest and goes beyond the 
programme objective as mentioned earlier. It is, thcie- 
fore, not considered here. 

Thus, the information flow differs in content at 
different stages and travels for the minimum distance 
required. 

It will be seen that the selectivity feature is design¬ 
ed to counter and cuib the present tendency of cloy¬ 
ing and choking the information channel resulting in 
non-utilisation!under-utilisation. 

Frequency 

Por scveial leasons, the information flow should be 
moie frequent at the lower levels than at the higher 
levels. In order to facilitate ‘nipping in the bud’, pro¬ 
blems of input monitoring should be reported more fre¬ 
quently than those of output monitoring and concur¬ 
rent evaluation. Moreover, in the chronological sequ¬ 
ence, activisation of inputs occurs first and is follow¬ 
ed by achievement of output later and by achievement 
of effect still later. Consequently, outcomes like ‘output’ 
and ‘effect’ which take more time to occtir need not 
be reported very frci^uently. They should be given the 
jcasonablc time required for their occurrence and fre¬ 
quent reporting will not serve any purpose. In view 
of this, it is suggested that the frequency of report¬ 
ing, paiticularly through statistical returns, may ijcc- 
icasc as wc move from the field level to the higher 
levcLs. For instance, results of input monitoring may 
be communicated by the block to the district every 
month. But it will suffice if the results of output moni¬ 
toring are conveyed by the district to the state once 
in a quarter. The results of effect evaluation need be 
sent by the State to the Centre once in six months. 
Tliis reduced frequency of the information flows at top 
levels enables the decision makers and policy framers 
to digest and utilise the iufurmation. 

Other aspects the leporting system like checking 
of the work f monitoring|evaluation) done at one levd 
by the next higher levUl on a sample basis and report¬ 
ing the results to further higher levels are not dealt 
with hero. O 
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Reader’s Forum 


Dear Sir, 

Never before have I written a letter to anj; magazine 
or newspaper, but Mr. Mohamed Fazal's logical article 
'Industnal Growth in the Eighties’ has compelled me 
to write this letter. To begin with I wish to congra¬ 
tulate, Mr. Fazal for bringing logical industrial 
business policy to public notice. 

Once again thanks to Yojana and Mr. Fazal for 
the excellent article. 

Yours etc, 

Manoj Saxena. 

Jt. Secrctari', 
Uttar Pradesh Youth Congress (i) 
20 Point Programme Implementation, 
Committee, Lucknovr. 

Dear Sir, 

I went through your article "Public Sector Enter¬ 
prises—Objective.s and Performance” by Shri Mohcl, 
Talha Siddiqui in the Sept. 1—15 Issue of ‘Yojana’. 

I found it rather difficult to understand the logic 
of linking; the changes in the public sector financial 
outlays, for the Sixth Five Year Plan, with the per¬ 
formance of the public sector enterprises. Public sector 
outlays and investments in Public Enterprises as you 
Vvill agree with me arc two separate entities and not 
necessarily correlated. 

Yours etc., 

Prof. Ravi. K. Znishi, 
Sr. Consnllant (PAD), 
Planning Commission. 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to the Sept. 1—15, issue of 
YOJANA, this year, I would humbly request you to 
go through the article titled “Family Planning Pro¬ 
gramme Goes through many Vicisstudes” printed on 
outer back corner. 

It is mentioned in para 4 that “the Government has 
adopted terminal and spacing methods with greater 
emphasis on the latter.” And in para 6, that “A total 
of 10.6 million i.u.d.s. insertions were effected upto 
March 1983,” 

As per latest researches by Americans into side 
effects of lUD insertion and reported in the 
“Science is The News” of the Voice of America 
programmes recently, lUD cannot and should not be 
recommended to women whd are of child bearing age 
and still have one or two children. 

It is reported that lUD methods may cause cesveal 
disease. So it is without option that one can only 
use lUD in women who have already planned their 
family and wish to have no more chifdren. 

Further informalion can bo had from American 
(USIS) officials on demand. We hope that the 10.6 
million lUD Insertions in the current year arc only in 
terminal cases. 

Yours etc., 

T. Ghosh 
Gunemy Colmiy, 
Jamshedpur. 


Dear Sir, 

I am regular subscriber of yuui esteemed fort- 
nigh^ Yojana. I have gone througji the article on 
‘ITNcTAD VI utter disappointment over meagre 
results* (Sept. 1—15). This topic is' very helpful for 
the students of economics. I am greatly impressed by 
the topic ‘Regularisation Vs Deportation' (Sept, 16-30) 

1 congratulate you and the authors for very infor¬ 
mative and useful efforts, 

Yours etc., 
Suba Singh Thapa, 
Vill. Naaalf Pur, 
DT. Kaportfaala (Pb.) 


(Con.'d, from Page No. 23) 

(c) Proper appraisal of the benefits of the scheme 
to the people through educational efforts 
prior to the implementation of the scheme. 

Infrastructural Facilities 

Among the aforesaid factors, infrastructural faci¬ 
lities of the area arc an important determinant for 
.success or failure of the development schemes. To 
provide evidence for this fact, the success of the dairy 
scheme in Rajapalayatn was due to the presence of 
a well established dairy industry to which the bene¬ 
ficiaries of the scheme could sell their milk at a 
reasonably high rale without difficulty. But in 
Kamudhi area, the beneficiaries were put to difilcullies 
in disposing of their milk. With the result, the income 
they realised was lillle. The fodder scarcity in 
Kamudhi area also acted as a deterrent to continue 
the scheme by the beneficiaries. Hence it is Impera¬ 
tive to consider the iiffrastrueiural facilities available 
for the particular scheme before it is launched in anv 
area. 

It is implied from the study that the success or 
failure of any development scheme depends more on 
how well the people understand about the benefits 
of the scheme and to what extent the benefits satisfy 
their needs, lo .attain this, educational efforts by 
scheme officials must proceed the implementing stage 
and follow-uj» visits, discussion with beneficiaries and 
like during the different stages of execution of the 
scheme will help to achieve the best results. 

At tliis june'.jrs, it is lo be noted that (he Govern¬ 
ment of Tanril Nadu has recently issued orders to 
conduct a houseliold survey in all the 378 Panch.nvat 
Unions to determine the number of families livinz 
below the poverty line under the Integrated Rural 
Development Programme. Indeed it is good lo reach 
the weaker sections at their door steps. While under¬ 
taking such surveys, it woula be worthwhile to educate 
the rural masses by the field investigators, whomsoever 
they may be, aba it the thcme cif differe.it development 
sf hemes implenientsd in their area, how the scheme 
objectives are^ related^ to the local needs and how 
important their participation is in such schemes so 
that need based strategies can be formulated for them 
la future C! 
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Books 


£c<moiiiic Viability of Small-famim 

MVIlOPMENT scenario ; INDIA—By 
Ghosh, Published by (he World Press, 
Cakatta, 1983. Pages 118 

IN THIS SMALL BOOK the author has given his 
views on a number of economic issues which are 
critical in the Indian context. The issues deal* with are 
rural economy, financing plans, price stability, unem¬ 
ployment, public sector and so on. 

The focus of the analysis on rural development is 
on economic viability of small and marginal farmers 
by means of providing them with services of all kinds, 
rather than subsidies. “Rural development vitally de¬ 
pends on (he creation of durable rural infrastructure 
in irrigation, roads, etc., to support and sustain deve¬ 
lopment of agriculture. There can be no modernisation 
of agriculture without roads and markets that would 
ensure the smooth inflow of inputs into the farms and 
the outflow of their surpluses.” 

The author observes that over recent years develop¬ 
mental expenditures for the country as a w'hofe have 
not registered any significant rke. Private savings 
coming mostly from the household sector have been 
turned into public consumption in the form of non¬ 
development expenditure. On inflation, the author has 
de.scribed the pricing policy and mechanism as obtain¬ 
ing in socialist countries. But there is no indication of 
how these could be adopted in India for evolving a 
semblance of price stability. 

The contribution of tiny and unorganised sector In 
employment in urban areas has been estimated between 
35 to 65 per cent which is a very wide range of 
estimation. Apart from delineating on the causes of 
unemployment, the book has little to offer by way of 
solutions. The author sees public investment in crucial 
areas as indispensable for the national economy. 
“Apart from its role as a pace-setter to the develop¬ 
ment of the economy, the public sector should be 
looked upon as an engine of accumulation in the years 
to come.” 

NsvIb Chandra Josbi 


Profiles Of Rural Rajastban 

Deoaarb’s Profiles t (Rural Devcinpinent fw Rural 
Poor) by T. IC hfoulflc and olhen, Centre fmr Manage- 
ment in Aaiicditiire, Indian InstHnte of Management, 
Abmcdabad (CMA Monograph No. 93). 

INDIA, being predominantly rural, any effort at 
development must in fite first instance be an attempt 
at ruri development. The work uider reference is an 
attempt to surest an action programme of pack^ 
of economic activities nnd to examine or^isaHohal 
patterns, with particular reference f6 Deogarn’s develop- 
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ment plans. Deogmfi is one of the seventeen tehsiis of 
Udaipur District Rajastban. \ 

The i^ysicai features, infrastructure, sociai, political | 
and economic structure, quality of life and development y 
administration of Deogaih is delineated so that Mercn -'] 
ces could be drawn. The work has brought out that 
only 19 per cent of land area is cifitivable and the land | 
settlement pattern still reflects the Jagirdari system. The | 
occupational structure over the decades has not changed ? 
in as much a$ 70 per cent is still accounted for by 
agriculture and animal husbandry. The “district” still 
serves as the basic administrative unit despite efforts 
to decentralise finther and the problems of coordina¬ 
tion of different fields agencies continue, aggravated 
by lack of coortlinated approach at tehsil-levcl. The 
monograph sums up that what is needed is decentrali-.^ 
salion of development activities so that benefits accrue 
to the needy and has pleaded for attention being paid 
to enlisting of support of dedicated field-workers and 
adoption of a multiple approach to economic develop¬ 
ment through a package of activities like conservation 
of w'ater resources, better farm practices, improved 
health and educational facOitics, etc. 

Tlie work, with the help of a case study of Deogarh, 
has drawn conclusions wHfili are of relevance to all 
planners in seeking to know the outcome of various 
plans. Hence, this work merits a jKrusal particularly 
by area planners and those responsible for implemen¬ 
tation of various development programmes at the district 
level. 

R. C. Srinivasan 

Performance Appraiisal 

Management of performance appraisal; by Dr. 
M. L. Monga, Hinulaya Publishing House Bombay— 
pp. 243, Rs. 80. 

DR. MONGA has been writing over years on 
industrial relations, human resources hnd related 
topics. The title under review, divided into seven 
chapters, studies human growth, appraisal system, 
monitoring, potential appraisal, post-appraisal etc. 
w'ith an important ‘Survey Questionnaire’ append^ 
The Questionnaire may well be used for further 
depth-study. With the growth of rapid industrialisa¬ 
tion the need for expert management along with the 
guidelines set forth in the book cannot be over-em¬ 
phasized. Management, in^cad of being fcudalistic 
in apjwoach and based on bossisra. should be orient¬ 
ed towards handling en^foyecs and their deployment; 
conflict and confrontation should be rung out to usher 
in cooperation and goodwill in the larger interestes 
of the coimtrv. Appraisals serve to monitor the efforts 
of the individuals, to integrate and coordinate indivi¬ 
dual efforts into a cooperative endeavour, to provide 
pre^tion and feedback to the individuals, and, be¬ 
sides, to correeft and commend the efforts. An ap-' 
praisal implies (a) mtuitive approadt on the phrt ofry 
the employer, (b) a tmidency on the part of the em-^*'| 
frfoyces for a look-in. (c) group-approach, and (d)' 
taking stock on the results achieved. 

Tlic book is quite readable and useful. 

T. C. Rastogi, 
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Opening fair price shops: target 

exceeded 


GOVERNMENT endeavour to provide essential items to the con¬ 
sumers at Fair Price Shops under the new 20-Point Programme has shown 
good performance during the first five months of 1983-84. 

Country-wide figures showed setting up of 9,000 new Fair Price Shops 
against the annual target of 7,722 which is 117 per cent achievement. Bihar 
reported opening the maximum number of Fair Price Shops (3871) in five 
months followed by Andhra Pradesh (1715) and Uttar Pradesh (1211). 

Government has provided Rs. 7 lakhs in the current year's Plan con¬ 
sumer protection measures. Out of this Rs. 5 lakhs is being paid as Govern¬ 
mental assistance to voluntary organisations for promoting strong consumer- 
protection movements in the country. Nearly Rs. One lakh was distributed 
in the first quarter itself. 

Thelc is a welcome reaction in the industrial circles about the exten¬ 
sion to the year 1983 of the period for re-endorsement of industrial licences 
and registration certificates on the basis of their past production in any 
of the five preceding financial years up to 1981. 

The Government had already exempted industrial products from licenc¬ 
ing where investment in fixed assets, land, buildings, plant and machinery 
does not exceed Rs. 3 crores, provided the products arc not reserved for 
small scale or public sector and the industry is not subjected to special 
regulation or capacity constraints. 

But now it has decided to raise investment limit for the purpose of 
licencing from Rs. 3 crores to 5 crores in view of the general escalation of 
production costs in the last few years. 

In order to start industries in hitherto non-industrial, undeveloped 
areas, the Government have made special provisions for notified backward 
districts and areas to give them preferential treatment, it has declared 118 
districts in the country as “No Industry Districts" and “special regions’’ 
which comprise category “A". Government has decided not to entertain 
any request for change of location of Industries set up in this category areas 
unless the changes required to be made are to another place which is also 
turned to category “A". 

In addition 55 districts currently eligible for Central subsidy, but not 
included in category A, have been pot in category ‘B’ while 113 districts not 
included in the above two categories have been put in category ‘C’. Indus¬ 
trial units in these two category districts also cannot move out except to 
category ‘A’ or ‘B’ areas. 

The Government has also taken steps to avoid congestion in metropolitan 
cities with 10 lakh or more population, and other cities which had {popula¬ 
tions of above 5 takhs in 1981 census. Any migration of an industry to 
within urban limits of these cities will not be allowed. □ 
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Four-fold increase in tiger 
population 

PROJKCT Tiger was started in the year 1973-74. India has now 15 
Tiger Reserves in the States of Rajasthan, U.P., West Bengal, Madhya 
Pradesh, Karnataka, Bihar, Assam, Orissa, Maharashtra, Kerala, Arunachal 
Pradesh, and Andhra Pradesh. 

The main objective of Project Tiger is to preserve tiger in specially 
constituted Reserves, representing different habitat types with the aim of 
maintenance of a viable tiger population in India in its natural environment 
as part of our National heritage for the benefit, education and enjoyment 
of future generations. The survival of man is dependent on the survival of 
animals and plant ife. 

Initially there were nine Tiger Reserves covering an area of about 
14,2(H) sq. kms. These are Iccated in Assam, Bihar, Orissa, ILP., Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Karnataka, Rajasthan and West Bengal. Two addi¬ 
tional Reserves were added in 1978-79, located in Kerala and Rajasthan. 
Tour additional Reserves were added in 1982-83. in Arunachal Pradesh. 
Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pra<'.esh and West Bengal. The total area nop 
under Project Tiger is 24,712 sq. kms. in 15 Tiger Reserves. 

Project Tiger is a centrally sponsored scheme from 1979-80 with equal 
sharing between Centre and the States, llpto 1978-79, it was a (entral 

Sector Scheme with full assist mee by the Central (jovernment. 

I he 15 Reserves under Pioject Tiger are:—Ranthambhor in Rajasthan, 
(orbett in Uttar Pradesh, Sunilcrbans in West Bengal, Kanha in Madhya 

Pradesh. Bandipur in Karnataka. Palamau in Bihar, Indravati in Madhya 
Pradesh. Buxa in West Bengal, Sariska in Rajasthan, Manas in Assam. 

Simlipal in Orissa, Melghat in Maharashtra, Periyar in Kerala, Namdaphn 

III \runachal Pradesh and Nagarjunsagar in Andhra Pradesh. 

One of the main achieve.uents of Project Tiger is the excellent rc- 
eoverv of habitat and increase in the populations of all species of wildlife 
ill the Reserves. Tiger population has increased from 268 in 1972 to 875 
in 

The Sixth Five Year Plan has laid special emphasis on enlargement 
of some reserves, intensification of protection and habitat development in the 
buffer /ones of existing reserves, creation of additional Tiger Reserves and 
strengthening research programmes in Tiger Reserves.^ 
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